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Comite  River,  La.,  rebels  captured  at 
the,  D.  55 
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24 
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65 
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15 


45 
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“  Commodore  Barney,”  torpedo  ex¬ 
plodes  under  the,  D. 

Como,  Miss.,  engagement  at,  D. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Union  meeting  at,  D. 
Confederate  Congress,  the  “  Charles¬ 
ton  Mercury  ”  on  the  secret  ses¬ 
sions  of,  D. 

Confederate  finances,  P. 

Confederate.  See  Rebel. 

Confiscation.  See  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

D, 

Conkling,  James  C.,  letter  from  Pre¬ 
sident  Lincoln  to,  Doc.  459 

Connecticut  Volunteers.  See  South- 
Edisto  River,  Doc.  176 

Sixth  Regiment,  Doc.  213 

Seventh  Regiment,  Doc.  211 

Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  D.  37 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  Doc.  44 
Conner,  P.  Edward,  Brig. -Gen.,  Re¬ 
port  of  operations  in  Utah,  Doc.  181 
“  Conrad,”  ship,  captured,  D.  14 

Conscription.  See  Rebel  Conscrip¬ 
tion,  D. 

in  Richmond,  D. 

“  Constitution,”  ship,  captured,  D. 
Contrabands.  See  Negroes,  D. 

Contraband  scout,  .’cuteness  of  a,  P. 
Conway,  Moncure  D.,  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  James  M.  Mason,  D. 
Cony,  Joseph  S.,  Ensign,  notice  of, 

Doc.  484 

Cooke,  Howard,  Adjutant,  P.  46 

Cooper,  S.,  rebel,  Adjutant-General, 

D.  60  ;  Doc.  575 

Cooper, - ,  Col.,  Kentucky  Caval¬ 
ry,  Doc.  5 

Copeland, - ,  Major  First  Va.  Cav¬ 
alry,  Doc.  186 

Copper  impressed  by  the  »ebels,  D.  60 
“  Coquette,”  rebel  privateer,  D.  4,  5 
Corbin’s  Neck,  Va.,  rebel  cavalry 
cross  at,  D. 

Corcoran,  Michael,  Gen.,  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Blackwater,  D. 
Corinth,  Miss.,  occupied,  D. 

Cornell’s  River,  Va.,  fight  at,  Doc.  317 
Corning  Erastus.  See  Military  Ar¬ 
rests,  Doc.  298 

Corps  d’Afrique,  ’  D.  57 

Corydon,  Ind.,  plundered  by  John 
Morgan,  D.  28 ;  Doc.  260 

Cottman,  Thomas.  See  Louisiana, 

Doc.  315 

Cotton,  William,  Major,  Doc.  13 
Couch,  Darius  N.,  Gen.,  D.  5,  7,  13 
Couthouy,  James  P.,  Lieut.,  D.  60 
Cowan’s  Battery,  Sixth  Corps,  Doc.  7 
Cox,  ,T.  D.,  Gen.  See  Buffington 
Island,  Doc. 

Cox, - ,  Acting  Master,  killed,  D. 

Coyle’s  Tavern,  Va.,  skirmish  at,  D. 
Crawford,  T.  L.,  official  report  of 
the  capture  of  the  bushwhacker 
John  F.  Rucker,  Doc, 

Crean,  Mary  Walsingiiam,  P. 
Crittenden,  John  J.,  death  of,  D. 
Crittenden,  T.  L.,  Gen.,  D. 

official  report  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Doc.  524 

“  Cronstadt,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  42 
Crook,  George,  Gen.,  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  pursuit  of  Wheeler, 

Doc.  554 

notice  of,  Doc.  517 

Crooks,  William,  Gol.,  Report  of 
operations  iq  Sibley’s  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  Doc.  429 

Cross,  Charles  E.,  killed,  D.  3;  Doc.  8 
“Cross  in  Sky,”  seen  at  Kingston, 

N.  C.,  P.  9 

Crounse,  L.  L.,  notice  of,  Doc.  20 
See  Gettysburgh,  Doc.  101 

account  of  the  escape  of  Lee  from 
Maryland,  Doc.  845 

“Crow’s  Feet.”  See  Rebel  Cruel¬ 
ties,  P. 

Crump’s  Cross-Roads,  Va.,  fight  at, 

Doc. 

Cryor,  John,  Major  Sixth  Ohio,  D. 
Culpeper  Court-House,  Va.,  fights 
near,  D.  49,  52,  62 

report  of  HajorWilliam  Wells,  Doc.  501 
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National  accounts,  Doo.  502 

a  rebel  account,  Doc.  504 

Cumberland,  Md.,  occupied  by 
rebels,  D.  12 

rebels  driven  out  of,  D.  15 

Cumberland  County,  Va.,  meeting  of 
secessionists  at,  D.  44 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  surrender 
of,  D.  49 ;  Doc.  408 

Cunningham,  S.*'P.,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen., 
rebel,  Doc.  456 

Currency.  See  Rebel  Currency,  D.  37 
See  Shinplasters,  P.  14 

Curry, - ,  Col.  Marine  Brigade,  D.  53 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  Gov.,  proclamation  of, 
June  12,  D.  7 

calls  for  negro  troops,  D.  .8 

proclamation  oi,  June  14,  D.  9 ; 

Doc.  310 

proclamation  of,  June  26,  D.  18, 

9;  Doc."  319 

Curtis,  Samuel  R.,  Gen.,  removal 
of,  D.  31 

Cushing,  W.  B.,  Lieut.  Com.,  official 
report  of  the  capture  of  the  Al¬ 
exander  Cooper,  Doc.  4S4 

Custer,  G.  A.,  Gen.,  Report  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  Doo.  397 
Report  of  the  battle  of  Buckland’s 
Mills,  Doc.  561 

at  Hunterstown,  Va.,  Doc.  185 

notice  of,  D.  45,  49 

Cutler,  E.  Jefferson,  P.  18 

Cypress  Bend,  steamers  attacked  on 
the  Mississippi.  D.  15 


D 

Dahlgren,  J.  A.,  Rear-Admiral,  at¬ 
tack  on  Fort  Wagner,  D.  29 

notice  of,  D;  34;  Doc.  212 

Dahlgren,  Ulric,  Capt.,  D.  21 

reconnoissance  of  June  13,  1863, 

Doc.  193 

Dana,  N.  J.  T.,  Gen.,  assigned  to  the 
defence  of  Philadelphia,  D.  18 
Danville,  Ill.,  riot  at,  D.  44 

Darien,  Ga.,  the  destruction  of,  D.  7 ; 

Dtoc.  295 

rebel  account  of  the  destruction, 

Doc.  297 

Dardanelle,  Ark.,  fight  at,  D.  50 

Davidson,  J.  W.,  Brig.-Gen.,  report 
of  the  capture  of  Little  Rock, 

Ark.,  Doc.  467 

notice  of,  D.  45 

Davidson,  Hunter,  Lieutenant,  rebel 
steamer  “  Torpedo,”  Doc.  199 

“Davidson.”  See  R.  S.  Donnell,  Doc.  257 
Davis,  Jefferson,  plantation  of,  de¬ 
stroyed,  D.  4 

calls  for  troops  to  supply  the  place 
of  Lee’s  army,  then  in  Pa.,  D.  10 
despatches  of,  captured,  D.  21 

order  in  reference  to  furloughs,  D.  86 
address  to  the  people  of  the  rebel 
States,  D.  89 

Fast-day  appointed  by,  D.  43 

the  incompetency  of,  set  forth  by 
the  Charleston  “  Mercury,”  D.  48 
address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  Doc.  569  ;  D.  62 
visits  the  battle-field  of  Chicka¬ 
mauga,  D.  62 

speech  at  Selma,  Ala.,  D.  64 

letter  to  Gen.  Polk,  D.  66 

annuls  the  exequatur  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consuls,  Doc.  9 

conscription  proclamation,  July 
15,  1863,  Doc.  210 

proclamation,  of  July  25,  1863, 

Doc.  370 

address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  con¬ 
federate  States,  Doc.  383 

See  Military  Riots  at  Raleigh, 

N.  O.,  Doc.  499 

letter  to  Pope  Plus  IX.,  Doc.  509 
a  conscript’s  letter  to.  P.  87 

See  mission  of  A.  H.  Stephens, 
notices  of,  D.  83,  46 

Davis,  Joe,  plantation  of,  destroy¬ 
ed,  D.  4 
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Davis,  Hasbbouck,  Col.,  Doc.  8 

Davis,  - ,  Col.  Tenth  Virginia 

rebel  cavalry,  Doc.  189 

Davis,  Sydney  H.,  Lieut.  H.  B.  M. 
Sixteenth  Regiment,  D. 

Dean,  C.  C.,  expedition  of,  P. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  a  reb¬ 
el,  •  P. 

De  Courcey,  - ,  Col.  Kentucky 

Cavalry,  J).  11 ;  Doc. 

Deep  Run,  Va.,  reconnoissance  from, 

D. 

De  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  patriotism  of 
tire  citizens  of,  D. 

Delaware  Volunteers,  Fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  D. 

Delaware  Cavalry,  First  Regiment 
of,  D. 

Department  of  the  South.  See  Quin¬ 
cy  A.  Gillmore.  See  David  Hun¬ 
ter,  D. 

Devil’s  Back  Bone,  Ark.,  figiit  at,  D. 

Dennis,  E.  S.,  Brig.-Gen.,  report  of 
the  battle  at  Milliken’s  Bend, 

Doc. 

Devins,  Charles,  Gen.,  his  brigade 
at  Gettysburgh,  Doc.  193 
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42 
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Doc.  320 
D.  56 
D.  56 
Doc.  253 
P.  18 


“  Diamond,”  steamer,  captured,  D. 

Diary  of  rebel  raids,  P. 

Dillsburv, - ,  rebel  guerrilla,  D. 

District  of  the  Border,  created,  D. 
“District  of  the  Frontier,”  created, 

D.  5 

Dix,  John  A.,  Gen.,  expedition  into 
Virginia,  Doc.  329 

Report  of  Col.  Spear’s  Expedition, 

D. 

Expedition  to  the  White  House, 

Va.,  D. 

relinquishes  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Virginia,  D. 

Address  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
Draft,  D. 

thanks  the  troops  in  New-York,D. 
notices  of,  D.  16,  46 

Dixie  All  Right,  P.  74 

Donaldsonville,  La.,  rebel  attack  on, 

D.  19 

fight  at,  D.  31  ; 

Union  garrison  at,  attacked, 
rebel  raid  near, 

Donnell,  R.  S.,  on  Se?ession, 

Dorgan,  John  A., 

Dotv, - ,  Superintendent  of  Indi¬ 
ans  in  Utah,  Doc.  182 

Doubleday,  Abner,  General,  D.  28 
Maj.-Gen.  See  Gettysburgh,  Doc.  103 
Doughty,  Thomas,  D.  60 

Douglass,  Frederick,  P.  63 

Douglas,  John  Hancock,  M.D.,  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Batlle  of  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  Doc. 

Douglas,  Lewis  H.,  Sergeant-Major, 

P. 

“  Douro,”  steamer,  captured,  D. 

Dow,  Augustus  F.,  D. 

Dow,  Neal,  General,  captured  by 
rebels,  D. 

“  Down  in  the  lonesome  valley,”  a 
negro  melody,  P. 

Downes,  John,  Com.,  Report  of  the 
capture  of  the  “  Atlanta,”  Doc. 
Draft  Riot  in  New-York,  D.  81,  88 

meeting  of  merchants  at  New- 
Y  ork,  D. 

See  Horatio  Seymour,  D. 

Gen.  Dix’s  address  on  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the,  D. 

the  result  of  the,  D. 

commenced  in  New-Haven,  Ct.,  D. 
ordered  for  New-England  and  the 
Middle  States,  D.  88 

took  place  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  D.  85 
resisted  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  D.  86 
See  Jackson,  N.  H.,  D.  61 

riot  at  Boston,  Doc.  434 

riot  at  New-York,  Doc.  448 

notices  of,  D.  40 

Drake,  Charles  D.,  D.  9 

Drum,  R.  C.,  Lieutenant-CoL,  Doo.  183 
“  Drum,”  by  J.  R.  G.  Pitkin,  P.  7T 
“  Drummer-Boy  of  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,”  P.  18 
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Duffie,  A.  N.,  Col.,  Report  of  the 
cavalry  fight  at  Aldie,  Va.,  Doc.  313 

notice  of,  D.  17 

Dugan,  B.  F.,  Sergeant,  P.  51 

Duke,  James,  Captain,  rebel,  D.  5 

See  “  Boston.”  * 

Dullness,  Charles,  poem  by,  P.  85 

Dunlap,  - ,  Lieut,  rebel  army, 

execution  of,  D.  6 

*Du  Pont,  S  F.,  Rear-Admiral,  re- 


lanta,” 

Doc. 

66 

notice  of, 

D. 

2 

Durant,  H.  B., 

P. 

6 

Dutchmen,  to  be  hung 

by  the  rebels, 

P. 

83 

Dwight ,W.  F. ,  Gen.,  at  Port  Hudson, 

Doc. 

45 

E 

Earl, - ,  Lieut.  Fourth  Wisconsin, 

D.  55 

Earl  Russell,  English  merchants’ 

petition  to,  D.  5 

defends  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  D.  9 

Early,  J.  A.,  occupies  York,  Pa., 

Doc.  321 

address  to  the  citizens  of  York, 

Pa.,  Doc.  32S 

Early,  J.  H.,  Surgeon  Seventeenth 
Iowa,  P.  50 

East-Tennessee,  Gen.  Burnside’s 

operations  in,  Doc.  407 

sentiment  of  the  people  in,  Doc.  40S 
Col.  Saunders’s  expedition  into,  D.  16 
campaign  in,  account  of,  Doc.  269 
joy  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Union  army,  D.  47 
occupation  of,  Gen.  Burnside’s 
report,  Doc.  501 

rebel  barbarities  in,  P.  22 

See  Tennessee. 

Echo,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  1 
Edgar,  G.  P.,  account  of  the  Morgan 
raid  into  Ohio,  Doc.  262 

Editors,  Convention  of,  .at  New- 

York,  D.  4 

“  Edmundus  Scotus,”  P.  33 

Edwards,  C.  G.,  Doc.  13 

Edwards’s  Depot,  Miss.,  battle  at, 

Doc.  472 

Edwards’s  Ferry, Va.,  rebel  raid  at,  D.  47 
Elk  Creek,  Kansas,  battle  of,  D.  33 
Gen.  Blunt’s  letters  on  the  battlfe  , 
at,  Doc.  363 

Elk  Ridge  Mountain,  a  three  days’ 
scout  over,  P.  82 

Elk  River,  Tenn.,  fight  at  the,  D.  32 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  bombardment 
of,  D.  57 

Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  rebel  depreda¬ 
tions  at,  D.  8 

Ellet,  A.  W.,  Brig. -Gen.,  report  of 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  La., 

Doc.  51 

notice  of,  D.  9  ;  P.  20 

Ellet,  John  A  .  Lieut.-Col.,  D.  3 
See  Simrijport,  La.,  .  Doc.  276 

Elligtt, - ,  Bishop,  D.  6 

“Elmira,”  capture  of  the  rebel 
steamer,  Doc.  357 

Emancipation  in  Missouri,  D.  9 

ordinance  of,  Doc.  339 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  P.  16 

“  Emma,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  31 
Emory,  W.  IYl,  Brig. -Gen.,  Doc.  205 
orders  regulating  public  assem¬ 
blages  in  New-Orleans,  D.  23 

order  at  New-Orleans  rescinded,  D.  26 
at  Port  Hudson,  "  Doc.  45 
“  Enfans  Perdu,”  capture  a  large 
body  of  rebels,  D.  39 

England.  See  Sheffield,  England,  D.  2 
See  slave-trade  D.  6 

See  Earl  Russell,  D.  9 

See  II.  Pinkney  Walker,  D.  12 

address  to  British  subjects,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  D.  23 

arrest  of  counterfeiters  in,  D.  83 
See  British  subjects,  D.  49 

iron-clads  seized  in,  D.  61 


page 

neutrality  of,  petition  to  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell,  Doc.  283 

■  See  iron-clads  for  the  “  Emperor  of 
China,”  P.  19 

See  an  Anglo  rebel,  P.  25 

See  British  Consuls. 

Enlistments  under  the  call  of  June 
15,  discontinued,  D.  89 

Enrolment,  See  one  of  a  hundred,  P.  61 
resisted  in  Pennsylvania  and  In¬ 
diana,  D.  8 

obstructed  in  Indiana,  D.  9 

resisted  in  Ohio,  D.  14 

resisted  at  Jarrettsville,  Md.,  D.  35 
resisted,  D.  13 

Solicitor  Whiting’s  opinion,  Doc.  15 
“  Erie,”  P.  17 

“  Estelle,”  P.  69 

Eunice, - ,  destruction  of,  D.  8 

“  Everglade,”  rebel  steamer,  sunk,  D.  43 
Everett,  Peter,  rebel,  D.  6 

Everett,  Pete,  guerrilla,  Doc.  54 
Everett’s  guerrillas,  defeat  of,  Doc.  54 
Everhart,  James  B.  P.  90 

Ewell,  R.  S.,  Gen.,  rebel,  order  is¬ 
sued  at  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  D.  17 
See  Gettysburgh. 

notices  of,  D.  7 ;  .  9 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Gen.,  D.  6  ;  47 
report  on  the  pursuit  of  rebel 
guerrillas,  Doc.  513 

Excelsior  Brigade,  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  at 
Wapping  Heights,  Va.,  Doc.  361 


F 


“  Fail !  ”  by  A.  P.  McCombs, 

P. 

16 

Fairfax  Court  House, Va.,  Gen. 

Hook- 

er’s  army  reaches, 

D. 

8 

occupied  by  rebels, 

D. 

17 

Mosby  captures  wagons,  etc. 

,  at,  D. 

38 

fights  near, 

D.  18; 

45 

Fairfield,  Pa.,  fight  at, 

Falling  Waters,  Va.,  battle  at, 

D. 

24 

D.  32 ; 

Doc. 

104 

correspondence  between  Generals 
Lee,  Meade,  and  Kilpatrick,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  battle  at,  Doc.  349 
Falmouth,  Va.,  a  rebel  underground 
telegraph  at,  P.  21 

Farmington,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  D.  60 
Farragut,  D.  G.,  Admiral,  report  of 
the  attack  on  Donaldsonville, 


La., 

D. 

19 

report  of  operations  in  Louis- 

iana, 

Doc. 

320 

notice  of, 

P. 

20 

“  Fashion,”  schooner,  captured 

,  D. 

8 

Fast-days  in  the  South, 

Doc. 

370 

Faulkner, - ,  rebel,  . 

D. 

60 

Faulkner,  — — ,  Col.  Seventh 

Ken- 

tucky, 

Doc. 

5 

Ferguson,  Champ,  his  men 

sur- 

prised, 

P. 

22 

Fernandina,  Fla.,  the  negro  schools 

at, 

P. 

61 

Fernando,  Miss.,  fight  near, 

D. 

13 

Ferrero,  Edward,  Gen., 

Doc.  271 

Fields,  Sirs., 

P. 

47 

Fights  along  the  Rapidan,  National 
accounts,  Doc.  559 

“  Fight  for  God  and  Governor  An¬ 
drew,”  P.  63 

Finances.  See  Conway,  D.  37 

counterfeiters  in  England,  D.  38 
public  debt  of  the  United  States, 

July  1,  1863,  D.  22 

“  Fire  the  Southern  Heart,”  rebel 
arts  to,  ,  P.  7 

Fitch,  Leroy,  Lieut.  Com.,  official 
report  of  the  pursuit  of  John 
Morgan,  Doc.  391 

Flag,  an  insult  to  the,  avenged,  P.  36 
See  captured  battle-flags. 

Fleming  County,  Ky.,  fight  in,  D.  11 
Fletcher,  - ,  Capt.  Ninth  Kan¬ 
sas,  D.  13 

“  Florrie,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  59 
Florida,  Second  rebel  Regiment,  Doc.  8 
“  Florida,”  rebel  privateer,  official 
report  of  her  cruise  to  July  21, 
1863,  Doc.  458 
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delayed  at  Bermuda,  D.  35 

notices  of,  D.  8;  11 

Floyd,  John  B.,  General,  rebel,  died, 

D.  46 

“  Flying  Scud,”  schooner,  captur- 
•  ed,  D.  52 

Flynn,  John,  Fifty-first  Indiana,  D.  24 
Flusser,  C.  W,  Capt.  D.  31 

Foley, - Major  Tenth  Kentucky 

Cavalry,  Doc.  64 

Folly  Island,  rebels  captured  near,  D.  89 
Foote,  A.  H„  Rear-Admiral,  death 
of,  D.  19 

Foreman,  — — ,  Major  Third  Indiana, 

Doc.  179 

“  Forgiven,”  by  Erie,  P.  17 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  rebel  General,  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  Doc.  5 

notice  of,  D.  5 

“  For  the  Union,”  by  Charles  B. 

Howell,  P.  29 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  guerrilla  fight 
near,  D.  54 

Fort  Fisher,  N.  .C.,  rebel  steamer  de¬ 
stroyed  at,  D.  81 

bombardment  of,  .  D.  44 

Fort  Gregg,  bombardment  of  D.  43 
evacuated,  D.  49 

Fort  Ilalleck,  Idaho,  fight  near,  D.  27 
Fort  Johnson,  S.  C.,  bombardment 
of,  D.  57 

silenced  by  the  Unionists,  D.  61 
Fort  Lyon,  Va.,  magazine  explodes 
at,  D.  5 

Fort  Moultrie,  bombardment  of  D.49 ;  50 
Fort  Powhatan,  Va.,  capture  of,  D.  81 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  captured,  D.  47 
accounts  of  the  occupation  of,  Doc.  513 
Fort  Sumter,  bombardment  of,  D.  33, 

38,  42,  43,  44,  48,  49,  57,  61,  66 
Gen.  Gillmore  demands  the  sur¬ 
render  of,  '  D.  48 

National  troop3  repulsed  at,  D.  49 
Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.,  attempted  cap¬ 
ture  of,  July  11,  1863,  D.  29 

account  of  the  attack  on,  of  July 
18,  Doc.  211 ;  D.  34 

incidents  of,  P.  63 

Foster,  J.  G.,  Gen.,  ordered  to  con¬ 
fine  rebel  officers,  D.  4 

expedition  to  N.  C.,  official  re¬ 
port,  *  D.  27 

assumes  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Virginia,  D.  33 

report  of  the  Rocky  Mount  expe¬ 
dition,  .  D.  86 

notices  of,  D.  5,  23 

Fourth  Army  Corps,  discontinued,  D.  39 
“  Fox,”  steamer,  destroyed,  D.  51 
“  Francis  B.  Cutting,”  ship,  captur¬ 
ed,  D.  40 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  3 

fight  at,  June  4,  Doc.  5 

Franklin,  Wm.  B.,  Gen.,  expedition 
'to  Sabine  Pass,  Doc.  425  ;  D.  49 
Franklin,  La.,  fight  near,  D.  59 

Frederick,  Md.,  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  D.  14 

Major  Cole’s  descent  on,  D.  15 

occupied  by  Union  troops  D.  18 
Free,  Thomas,  Adjutant,  Doc.  13 

Freeman,  Fletcher,  D.  18 

Freedmen,  Grant’s  order  establishing 
camps,  etc.,  for,  D.  41 

condition  of,  in  Virginia,  D.  B. 

Nichols’s  report,  Doc.  341 

orders  for  the  government  of  the, 

Doc.  513 

“Freeman’s  Journal.”  See  C.  F. 

Jones,  D.  1 

Fremont,  John  C.,  Maj.-Gen.,  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  D.  4 ; 

Doc.  9 


Fremont  League,  Solicitor  Whiting’s 
letter  to  the,  D.  20 

French,  W.  II.,  Maj.-Gen.  See  Get 


tysburgh, 

Doc. 

102 

at  Wapping  Heights, 

Doc. 

861 

Frick, - ,  Col.,  of  Pa., 

D. 

18 

“  Frolic,”  schooner,  captured, 

D. 

15 

Fry,  J.  B.,  Provost-Marshal 

Gen- 

eral, 

Fry,  Minnie, 

D. 

88 

P.2; 

66 
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Fulton  County,  Pa.,  enrolling  officers 


maltreated  in,  D.  6 

Funkstown,  Md.,  occupied  by  the 
Nationals,  D.  31 

account  of  the  battle  at,  Doc.  191 
Funkhouser, - ,  Col.  Ninth  Illi¬ 
nois,  Doc.  204 

G 

Gamble,  H.  R.,  Gov.  of  Mo.,  D.  16 
Gardner,  Prank,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  8 
See  Port  Hudson,  Doc.  205 

Garfield,  James  A.  ,Brig.-Gen.,  Doc.  226 
Garrard,  T.  T.,  Brig.-Gen.,  Doc.  55 

Garrard, - ,  Col.  Seventh  Ohio 

Cavalry,  Doc.  285 

Geart,  John  W.,  Gen.,  D.  66 

See  Gettysburg!"!,  Doc.  103 

See  Lookout  Mountain. 

“  General  Butler,”  a  rebel  song,  P.  84 


“General  Joe  Hooker:  Supposed  to 
be  sung  by  one  of  his  Division, 
on  the  summit  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  subsequent  to  its  cap¬ 
ture,”  by  -Archer,  P.  93 

“  General  Lee’s  Wooing,”  by  G.,  P.  26 
George,- — -,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  17 

Georgia,  Gov.  Brown’s  Proclamation 
to  the  people  of,  July  17,1863,  Doc.  210 
Colonel  Montgomery’s  expedition 
into,  Doc.  295 

military  employment  of  slaves  in, 

Doc.  479 

rebel  despotism  in,  P.  95 

Twenty-third  Regiment  of,  D.  46 
“  Georgia,”  privateer,  D.  8 

Germantown,  Tenn.,  railroad  near, 
destroyed,  D.  4 

Gerwig,  George,  the  sufferings  of,  P.  82 
Gettt,  G.AV.,  Gen.,  expedition  to  the 
South- Anna  River,  D.  21 

/See  Hanover  Court-House, Ya.,  Doc.  329 
Gettysburg!),  Pa.,  battles  of,  D.  21 
official  accounts  of  the  battles 
of,  Doc.  84 

General  Meade’s  Report  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of,  Doc.  102 

General  Custer’siReport  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of,  Doc.  397 

“Richmc^id  Enquirer”  account, 

Doc.  108 

“  New-York  World  ”  account,  Doc.  115 
Lee’s  address  to  the  rebel  army 
after  the  battle  at,  Doc.  379 

Perry’s  rebel  brigade  at>  the  battle 
of,  P.  45 

battle-flags  captured  at,  D.  29 

rebel  press  on  the  battle  of,  P.  49 
a  hero  of,  P.  50 

noticed,  D.  23,  28 

Gibbs, - -,  Lieut.,  of  Mo.,  D.  32 

Gillaspie,  W.  M.,  Capt.,  appeal  to 
Southern  matrons,  Doc.  539 

Gillis,  J.  H.,  Lieut.  Com.,  Report  of 
the  Mattapony  expedition,  Doc.  278 
Gillmore,  Harry,  Col.,  rebel,  D.  63 
Gillmore’s  guerrillas,  capture  of,  offi¬ 
cial  account,  Doc.  565 

Gilmore,  Joseph  A.,  Gov.  of  New- 
Hampshire,  message  of,  June  4,  D.  2 
Gillmore,  Quincy  A.,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Department 


of  the  South,  D.  7 

See  Fort  Wagner,  D.  30 

demands  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  D.  43 

See  Greek  fire,  D.  59 

See  South-Edisto  River,  Doc.  170 
Gillmore  and  Beauregard,  P.  62 
Gillmore’s  rebel  battalion,  rebel,  a 
portion  of,  captured,  D.  63 

Glasgow,  Ky.,  rebel  raid  on,  Major 
Martin’s  report,  Doc.  551 

Glassett, - ,  Lieut.,  rebel.  See 

Ironsides,  D.  60 

“  Glenn,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  14 
Glover,  J.  M.,  Col.,  reportof  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  Bayou  Metea,  Ark.,  Doc.  486 
Gold,  price  of,  at  the  South,  D.  37 
“  Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls 
you!”  by  .A.  H.  Sands,  I’.  5 

Goodrich’s  Landing,  fight  at,  D.  20 
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“  Goodspeed,”  bark,  captured,  D.  15 
“  Good  Hope,”  bark,  captured,  D.  8 
Goose  Creek,  Va.,  fight  at,  Doc.  317 

Gordon,  Cy - ,  rebel,  D.  3 

Gortchakoff,  sympathy  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  D.  2 

Government  transports,  organization 
of  troops  on  board  of,  D.  40 

Graham,  W.  A.,  D.  15 

Graham, - ,  Col.,  rebel,  at  Morris 

Island,  D.  34 

Granger,  Gordon,  Maj.-Gen.,  report 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 

Doc.  532 

noticed,  D.  7,  18,  57 ;  Doc.  6,  326 
Granger,  R.  S.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  7 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  relieves  Gem 
McClernand,  D.  8 

letter  from  President  Lincoln,  D.  31 
order  regulating  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi,  D.  38 

Report  of  the  battle  of  Milliken’s 


Bend, 

Doc. 

175 

See  Port  Hudson, 

Doc. 

205 

pumpkin-pie,  anecdote  of, 

P. 

9 

anecdote  of, 

P. 

63 

how  he  cares  for  his  soldiers. 

P. 

72 

•at  Chattanooga,  by  James  B.  Ever- 

hart, 

P. 

90 

notices  of,  D.  23,  29,  57 ;  P 

.  76 

Grant’s  Mills,  Miss. ;  skirmish  at. 

,  Doc.  451 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ala.,  fight  near, 

D. 

52 

Graves,  R.  J.,  Rev., 

D. 

15 

Gray, - ,  Col.,  attacked  on 

Saw- 

yer’s  Road,  Va., 

D. 

2 

Gray,  S.  H.,  Capt.,  account  of  the  as- 

sault  on  Fort  Wagner,  July  11 ,  D.  30 
report  of  operations  before 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  Doc.  477 ;  P.  98 
Greek  fire  thrown  into  Charleston, 

S.  C.,  D.  5S 

See  Beauregard  and  Gillmore,  P.  62 

origin  of,  P.  61 

Green, - ,  Gen.,  rebel.  See  Bra- 

shear  City,  Doc.  174 

Green,  W.  N.,  Capt.,  bravery  of,  P.  7 
“  Greenbacks,”  P.  32 

Greencastle,  Pa.,  occupied  by  rebels, 

D.  9 

fight  near,  D.  14 

Greenleaf,  Cot  Fifty-second  Mass., 

D.  38 

Green  River  Bridge,  Ky.,  fight  at,  D.  25 
Greenville,  N.  C.,  visited  by  Potter’s 
expedition,  D.  34 

Gregg, - ,  Gen.,  D.  13;  Doc.17 

at  Hunterstown,  Va.,  Doc.  185 

at  Aldie,  Va.,  Doc.  311 

Gregg, - ,  Col.,  D.  65 

Grenada,  Miss.,  fight  at,  D.  44 

“  Greybeard  Regiment,”  Thirty-sev¬ 
enth  Illinois,  P.  7 

Grierson,  B.  H.,  Col.,  fight  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  La.,  D.  1 

official  report  of  his  expedition 
from  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Doc.  461 

incidents  of  his  raid,  P.  24 

Griffith,  Joseph,  Sergeant  Twenty- 
second  Iowa,  Doc.  65 

Grover,  Cuvier,  Gen.,  D.  32 

at  Port  Hudson,  Doc.  44 

Guerrillas,  operations  of,  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  D.  34 

operations  of,  in  Virginia,  Doc.  280 
in  Arkansas,  D.  55 

General  Rosecrans’s  order  in  refer¬ 
ence  to,  Doc.  481 

General  Ewing’s  report  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  of,  ♦  Doc.  513 

See  Ohampe  Ferguson,  P.  22 

noticed,  D.  46 

Guy’s  Gap,  Tenn.,  skirmish  at,  D.  17 
fight  at,  Doc.  404 

Gwynne, - -,  Major  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  Cavalry,  Doc.  6 


H 

Habeas  corpus,  Burnside’s  orders  for 
the  conduct  of  military  affairs  in 
cases  of,  D.  27 


pagb 

See  Lincoln,  D.  54 

President  Lincoln’s  Proclamation 
suspending,  in  certain  cases. 

Doc.'  505 

Habersham,  Robert,  D.  40 

Hackleman,  P.  A.,  Gen.,  P.  8 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  occupied  by  rebel 
troops,  D.  8 

rebels  and  mail  captured  at,  D.  19 
rebels  captured  near,  D.  27 

occupied  by  the  Nationals,  D.  31 
cavalry  battle  at,  D.  26 ;  Doc.  189 
second  battle  at,  Doc.  191 

incidents  of  the  occupation  of,  P.  93 
Haines,  E.  L.,  Acting-Master,  D.  40 
Haines’s  Battery,  Sixth  Corps,  Doc.  7 
Halleck,  H.  W.,  Gen.,  D.  25  ;  Doc. 

554;  P.  85 

order  in  reference  to  depredations 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad,  D.  37 

Hamilton,  O.  P.,  proclamation  by,  D.  51 
Hamilton,  Thomas  W.,  Doc.  179 

Hampton, - ,  Col.,  rebel,  death  of, 

Doc.  27 

Hampton,  Wade,  Gen.,  rebel,  Doc.  26 
Hancock,  W.  S.,  Gen.  See  Gettys- 
burgh. 

in  Pennsylvania,  D.  17 

Hanover,  Ala.,  skirmish  at,  D.  46 

Hanover.  Pa.,  battle  at,  D.  21 

occupied  by  the  National  troops,  D.  21 
Hanover,  Va.,  battle  at,  Doc.  184 

Hanover  Gap,  Tenn.,  skirmish  at,  D.  17 
fianover  Court-House,  Va.,  Spear’s 
expedition  to,  Doc.  200 

Dix’s  expedition  to  the,  Doc.  829 
Hardee,  W.  J.,  Lieut.-Gen.,  rebel, 
order  assuming  command  at  En¬ 
terprise,  Miss.,  Doc.  489 

notice  of,  D.  8,  46 

Hardinsburgh,  Ind.,  rebel  raid  into, 

Doc.  42 

Harford,  J.  See  Georgia,  P.  95 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  invested  by  the 
rebels,  D.  11 

fight  near,  D.  60 

“  Harp  of  the  South,”  by  Cora,  P.  24 
“  Harriet,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  13 
Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  excitement  at,  on 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Lee,  D.  16 
Harrison,  M.  Lane,  Col.,  D.  54 

Harrison,  Thomas  J.,  Col.,  D.  3 
Harrold,  Norm.,  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  P.  87 

Hart,  Joe,  guerrilla,  killed,  D.  32 
Hartwell,  L.  C  ,  Surgeon,  Doc.  45 
Harwood  Church,  Pa.,  mail-carriers 
attacked  at,  D.  46 

Hasbrouck,  A.  H.,  Capt.,  P.  75 

“  Hattie,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  14 
“  Havelock,”  destruction  of  the,  D.  6 
Hayes,  Edwin  L.,  Lieut. -Col.  One 
Hundredth  Ohio,  D.  50 

Hayne,  Paul  H.,  p.  95 

Hazen,  W.  B.,  Gen.,  report  of  the 
occupation  of  Brown’s  Ferry, 
Tenn.  Doc.  681 

See  Lookout  Mountain,  Doc.  347 
“  Heart  Victories, ”  by  a(boldier*s 
wife.  ‘  P.  60 

Heath, Wm.  H.,  Lieut.-Col,  Report  of 
the  battle  at  Helena,  Ark.,  Doc.  3S5 
“  Hebe,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  43 

Heckman, - ,  Gen.,  D.  25,  38 

Hedgeville,  Va.,  Gillraore’s  men  cap¬ 
tured  near,  D.  63 

Helena,  Ark.,  battle  of,  D.  24 

official  reports  of  the  battle  of,  Doc.  135 
Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Heath,  Doc.  3S5 
officers  distinguished  in  the  battle, 

Doc.  886 

St.  Louis  “  Democrat  ”  account  of, 

Doc.  140 

Helm,  Ben.  Hardin,  Gen.,  rebel, 

Doc.  204 

Henderson’s  Mill,  Tenn.,  battle  of, 
National  account,  Doc.  555 

Henning,  B.  S.,  Major  Third  Wis  , 

Doc.  600 

Henry,  Alexander,  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia,  June 
29, 1863,  Doc.  827 
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Henry, - ,  Major  Fifth  Ohio,  D.  13 

“  Herald,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  5T 
“  Hercules,”  attack  on  the,  D.  55 

Heroes  of  Gettysburgh,  Pi  77 

Herron,  F.  J.,  Gen.,  report  on  naval 
operations  on  the  Mississippi, 

Doc.  244 

noticed,  D.  32,  53 

Hickman,  Ky.,  pillaged  by  rebels,  D.  33 
Hides,  Edwin,  D.  33 

HiggiNson,-  T.  IV.,  Col.,  report  of  his 
expedition  up  the  South-Edisto 
River,  Doc.  176 

Hill,  A.  P.,  Gen.,  rebel.  See  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  Doc.  99 

Hill,  D.  H.,  rebel,  appointed  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  D.  31 

Hill,  Isaac,  Gov.  N.  H.,  D.  2 

Hill,  Joseph,  Col.,  official  report  of 
the  capture  of  John  Morgan, 

Doc.  390 

Hinson,  George,  guerrilla,  D.  54 
“  Historicus,”  review  of  Bragg’s 
campaign  in  Tennessee,  Doc.  589 
Hobson,  E.  H  ,  Brig. -Gen.,  Doc.  551 
Hobson,  William  E.,  Col.  Thirteenth 
Kentucky,  Doc.  271 

Holbrook,  L.,  P.  92 

Holcombe,  William  H.,  P.  75 

Holloman, - ,  Capt.,  I).  55 

Holmes, - ,  rebel,  D.  24 

Honey  Springs,  Ark.,  Gen.  Blunt’s 
letter  on  the  battle  at,  Doc.  3S0 
See  Elk  Creek. 

Hood,  J.  B  ,  Gen.  See  Suffolk,  Va. 
Hooker,  Joseph,  Maj.-Gen.,  Doc.  17 
left  Falmouth,  Va.,  D.  8 

two  of  his  staff  captured,  D.  13 

relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
\  army  of  the  Potomac,  Doc.  134 
Report  of  the  battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Doc.  583 

See  Wauhatchie.  Doc.  347 

Hotchkiss,  Wm.  S.,  Capt.,  D.  42 

Hodse,  A.  E.,  Major,  report  of  the 
battle  of  White-Stone  Hill,  Doc.  491 
House  of  Lords.  See  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“Houseman,  John  J.,”  schooner, 
captured,  D.  54 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  Brig. -Gen.,  Doc.  55 

Howard,  Charles,  Ensign,  I).  60 

“  Howard  Glyndon,”  P.  56 

Howard,  0.  0.,  Gen.  See  Gettys¬ 
burgh. 

Howard,  Peter,  Doc.  178 

Howe,  A.  P.,  Gen.,  D.  3  ;  Doc.  7 

Report  of  the  battle  of  Chanceilors- 
ville,  Va.,  Doe.  2S2 

Howell,  Charles  B.,  P.  29 

Hoxie,  Joseph,  liberality  of,  P.  61 

Huff 's  Ferry,  Tenn.,  operations  at, 

Doc.  271 

Hughes,  John  M.,  Col.,  rebel,  his 
raid  on  Glasgow,  Ky.,  Doc.  551 ;  D.  47 
Hunt,  Washington.  See  Rebel  views 
of  peace,  Doc.  53 

Hunter,  David,  Gen.,  relieved,  _  D.  7 
Hunter,  John  T.,  the  “  first  recruit,”  P.  9 
Hunter’s  Ford,  Va.,  rebels  surprised 
at,  D.  63 

Hunter,  - ,  Col.,  guerrilla,  D.  55 

Hunterstown,  Va.,  battle  at,  Doc.  185 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  captured  by  the 

Nationals,  D.  33 

official  account  of  Gen.  Stanley’s 
expedition  to,  Doc.  456 

Hurd,  E.  0.,  Capt.,  account  of  the 
battle  of  Colliersvllle,  Doc.  556 
Hurlbut,  S.  A.,  Maj.-Gen.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Helena,  Ark.,  Doc.  135 
notices  of,  .  D.  34, 50 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  P.  53 
Hymn  for  the  Eighty-seventh  Anni¬ 
versary  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence,  by  George  II.  Boker,  P.  48 


Illinois,  Legislature  of,  adjourned,  D.  4 
Seventy-Second  Regiment  of,  D.  37 
Ninety-Eighth  Regiment,  of,  Doo.  204 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  Doc.  172 

Third  Regiment  cavalry,  Doc.  55 
the  spirit  of,  P.  15 

Illness  of  the  Eagle,  by  Charles  Dull¬ 
ness,  P.  85 

Lmboden,  J.  D.,  Gen.,  rebel,  report  on 
the  capture  of  Charlestown,  Va., 

Doc.  542 

notices  of,  D.  4S,  60 ;  Doc.  106 

“  Imperial,”  steamboat,  first  from  St. 
Louis,  arrived  at  New-Orleans, 

D.  33 

returns  to  St.  Louis,  D.  37 

Indiana,  resistance  to  enrolment  in, 

D.  8 

enrolment  in,  D.  19 

rebel  raid  into,  June,  1863,  Doc.  42 
rebel  official  account  of  Morgan’s 
invasion  of,  Doc.  453 

Third  Regiment  of,  Doc.  3S7 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment  of,  D.  3 
Seventieth  Regiment  of,  D.  65 

See  Vicksburgh,  Doc.  55 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  caisson  explodes 
at,  D.  82 

Indians.  See  Sioux,  D.  4 

See  Salt  Lake,  D.  6 

See  Indian  campaign,  Doc.  429 

See  address  of  the  rebel  Gover¬ 
nors,  Doc.  406 

See  Judge  Doty. 

See  Cherokee  Indians,  P.  14 

scouting  among  the,  P.  63 

Indian  campaign,  official  reports  ofy 
Col.  William  Crooks,  Doc.  429 

Col.  Baker’s  report,  Doc.  431 

Inflammatory  placards  posted  in 
New-York,  P.  85 

Ingersoi.l,  Charles  J.,  D.  1 

Ingham’s  Mills,  Miss.,  fight  at,  D.  62 
Invasion  of  Maryland,  rebel  press  on 
the,  D.  26, 11 

Invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  D.  14 

Iowa,  Twenty-Seventh  Regiment,  an¬ 
ecdote  of,  P.  19 

Twenty-third  Regiment  of,  Doc.  13 
See  Vicksburgh,  Doe.  55 

■  Captain  in,  speech  of,  on  receiving 
a  sword,  P.  19 

“  Ireland,”  schooner  captured,  D.  54 
Irishman,  anecdote  of  a  brave  one,  P.  62 
Ironclads  for  the  “  Emperor  of 
China,”  P.  19 

“  Ironsides,”  iron-plated  frigate,  reb¬ 
el  attempt  to  blow  up  the,  D.  60 
Irvine,  ICy.,  skirmish  at,  D.  38 

Irwin,  D.  A.,  Lieut.,  Doe.  505 

“  Isaac  Smith,”  steamer  sunk,  D.  3 
“  Isaac  Webb,”  ship,  captured,  D.  14 
“Isabella  Thompson,”  brig,  captur¬ 
ed,  D.  14 

“  Izetta,”  steamer,  fight  with  Mor¬ 
gan,  Doc.  43 


Jackman,  S.  D.,  Col.,  rebel.  See 
Rochefort,  Mo.,  Doc.  273 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  (T.  J.,)  Shef¬ 
field,  England,  resolutions  on,  D.  2 
monody  on  the  death  of,  P.  11 

anecdote  of,  P.  9 

Jackson,  William  L.,  Col.,  rebel, 

D.  22,  62 

Jackson,  Ohio,  Morgan’s  raid  on, 

Doc.  261 

Jackson,  Miss.,  siege  of,  commenced, 

D.  29 

evacuated  by  the  rebels,  D.  £3 

account  of  the  capture  of,  Doc.  350 
Jackson,  N.  II.,  mob  at,  D.  61 

“  James  Bagaley,”  steamer,  captured, 

D.  34 

“  James  Battle,”  steamer,  captured, 

D.  34 

James  Island,  S.  C.,  rebel  attack  on, 

July  16,  D.  33 

magazine  explodes  on,  D.  54 

James  River,  Va.,  Foster’s  expedi¬ 
tion  up  the,  D.  40 

Jaquks,  S.  B.,  P.  76 


PAGE 

Jarrettsville,  Md.,  enrolment  resist¬ 
ed  at,  D.  85 

Jenkins,  Albert  S.,  Gen.,  rebel,  Doc.  26 
raid  into  Chambersburgh,  Pa., 

D.  9 ;  Doc.  194 
anecdote  of,  P.  25 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  Doc.  179 

“  Jennie  Wade,”  P  99 

“  John  Wesley,”  sloop,  captured,  D.  16 
Johnston,  Bradish.  See  Louisiana, 

,  Doc.  315 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Ninth  Pa.,  medal 
of  honor  tCL,  P.  36 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  Capt.,  rebel,  D.  54 

Johnson, - ,  Col.  First  Arkansas 

,  loyal  troops,  D.  67 

Johnston,  J.  E.,  Gen.,  rebel.  See 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Doc.  850 

battle  order  of  July  10, 1863,  D.  29 
official  report  of  rebel  operations 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 

Doc.  471 

noticed,  D.  25 

Jones,  O.  F.,  arrest  of,  D.  1 

Jones,  Samuel,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  43, 4S 
official  report  of  the  battle  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Doc.  489 

Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  fight  near,  Doc.  496 
Jordan,  Thomas,  Beauregard’s  Chief- 
of-Staff,  letter  in  reference  to  ne¬ 
groes  taken  in  arms,  P.  94 

Jordan,  - ,  Col.  Ninth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Doc.  5 

Jourdan,  Robert,  Doc.  179 

Joyce,  Stephen  J.,  D.  51 

“  J.  S.  McCombs,”  steamer,  captured, 

D.  27 

“  Juno,”  blockade  runner,  captures  a 
launch  of  the  “  Wabash,”  D.  40 
captured,  D.  55 

“  Jupiter,”  capture  of  the,  D.  52 


28 

17 

56 

399 

27 


K 

Kansas  Volunteers,  Ninth  Regt.,  D.  12 
Ninth  Cavalry  of,  Doc.  179 

“  Kate,”,  steamer,  captured,  D.  89 
“  Kate,”  sloop,  captured,  D.  16 

“  Kate  Dale,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  64 
“  Kate  Stuart,”  bonded  by  the  “  Clar¬ 
ence,  D.  7 

Kautz, - ,  Col.,  D.  5 

Kellev,  B.  F.,  Gen.,  D.  15,  17,  62 

captures  a  rebel  train  near  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Md.,  D. 

Kelley’s  Ford,  Va.,  skirmish  near, 

Doc. 

Kellogg,  Spencer.  See  Spencer  Kel¬ 
logg  Brown,  D. 

Kempf,  William,  account  of  the  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas,  massacre,  Doc, 
Kenansville,  N.  C.,  destruction  of 
rebel  property  at,  D. 

Kennedy,  John  A.,  diary  of  rebel 
operations  in  Port  Hudson,  Doc  267 
Kentucky,  placed  under  martial  law, 

D.  39 

rebel  account  of  Morgan’s  raid 
through,  Doe.  358 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Cavalry, Doc.  5 
Volunteers,  notice  of,  Doc.  5 

See  Vicksburgh,  Doc.  55,  42 

Keyes,  Erasmus  D.,  Gen.,  D.  9 

See  John  A.  Dix. 

account  of  his  expedition  to  Mat- 
tapony  River,  Doc. 

Kiernan,  Major,  adventure  of,  P. 
Kilgore,  Frank,  Capt.,  D. 

Kilpatrick,  Judson,  Col.,  expedition 
in  June,  1863,  Doc. 

raid  on  the  Rappahannock,  D. 
at  Hunterstown,  Va.,  Doc.  185 

See  Union  Cavalry  service,  Doc.  189 
report  of  the  battle  at  Falling  Wa¬ 
ters,  Doc.  350 

at  Culpeper  Court-House,  Doc.  502 
See  Gettysburgh. 

noticed,  D.  13,  29  47,  52,  61 

Kimbai.l,  Nathan,  Gen.,  \  D.  3 

Kimball, - ,  Col.  Fifty-third  Mass. 

Doc.  44 

King,  Edmund  A.,  Col.,  P.  53 
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19 

55 

3 

2 
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King  Cotton,  by  Carl  Benson, 

P. 

5 

King  Scare,  by  H., 

Kingston,  Tenn.,  skirmish  at, 

P. 

96 

Doc.  • 

407 

occupation  of, 

Kleinz,  C.,  Major, 

D. 

47 

P. 

71 

Kline,  M.  W.,  Sergt., 

D. 

19 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 

D. 

34 

depredations  of,  at  Huntington, 

Ind..  D.  26 

Knipe, - ,  Gen.,  D.  16 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  the  siege  of,  com¬ 
menced,  Doc.  273 

occupation  of,  •  D.  47 

Kjrouse,  Major,  at  Washington,  Ohio, 

D.  36 


25 


reconnois- 

D.  32 
-Col.  Phil- 

D.  41 
Doc.  481 


61 

14 

65 


“  Lady  Maria,”  schooner,  captured, 

D. 

“  Lady  Walton,”  steamer,  surrender¬ 
ed  by  her  crew,  D.  4 

Lafourche  Crossing,  La.,  fight  at, 

D.  14,  15 

La  Fourche  River,  La., 
sance  on  the, 

La  Grange,  Tenn.,  Lieut, 
lips’  expedition  left, 
reconnoissance  from, 
official  report  of  Col.  Grierson’s  ex^ 
pedition  from,  to  Baton  Rouge, 

La.,  ,  Doc.  461 

Lakeman,  M.  B.,  Col.,  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  Third  Maine 
Regiment  in  Va.,  Doc.  395 

Lairds, - ,  ironclads  seized  at  the 

ship-yards  of,  D. 

“L.  A.  Macomber,”  fishing-boat,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  “  Tacony,”  D. 
Lamson,  R.  II.,  Lieut.,  D.  61 

report  of  the  capture  of  the  “  Ve¬ 
nus,”  Hoc.  572 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  draft  resisted  at,  D.  86 
Landrum,  W.  J..  Col.,  Doc.  55 

Langley,  Va.,  rebel  raid  into,  D.  59 
Lawler,  Edward,  Capt.,  D.  55 

Lawler,  M.  K.,  Brig.-Gen.,  Doc  55 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  massacre  at,  D.  43 
accounts  of  the  massacre  at,  Doc.  399 
Lawyers,  patriotism  of  the  New-York 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  D.  83 

Lebanon  Branch  Railroad,  guerrilla 
operations  on,  D.  61 

Lebanon,  Ky.,  fight  at,  D.  25 

Lee,  Fitz-IIugh  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  18,  51 
at  Corbin’s  Neck,  Va.,  D.  45 

anecdote  of,  P.  57 

Lbe,  G.  W.,  Lieut. -Col.,  rebel,  D.  61 
Lee,  Robert,  E.,  Gen.,  rebel  papers 
on  a  forward  movement  by,  June 
1863,  D.  1 

See  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  D.  10,14 

despatches  of,  captured,  D.  21 

orders  for  the  invasion  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Doc.  319 

address  to  his  soldiers  on  entering 
Pennsylvania,  Doc.  323 

report  of  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burgh,  Pa.,  .  Doc.  105 

escape  of  his  army,  July,  1863,  D.  31, 

Doc.  345 

letter  on  the  battle  at  Falling  Wa¬ 
ters.  Doc.  349 

address  to  the  rebel  army  after  the 
battle  at  Gettysburgh,  Doc.  379 
report  of  rebel  operations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Doc.  540 

Union  cavalry  operations  against, 

Doc.  183 

See  York,  Pa.,  Doc.  321 

order  to  his  soldiers,  of  July  26, 

D.  36 

order  on  the  battle  at  Chickamau- 

D.  56 
Doc.  26 
P.  26 
.  P.  47 


ga, 

at  Beverley’s  Ford, 
his  “  wooing,” 
his  opinions  of  invasion, 

See  Gettysburgh. 

Lee,  8.  D.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  65 

Lee,  S.  P.,  Rear-Admiral,  report  of 
the  capture  of  the  “Atlanta,” 

Doc.  68,  135 
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25 

201 

27 

4 


Doc. 

271 

Doc. 

190 

P. 

66 

id,  D. 

55 

D. 

1 

i  at, 

P. 

99 

D. 

37 

draw- 

D. 

24 

Lee,  W.  H.,  Gen.,  rebel,  captured,  D. 

See  retaliation,  D. 

Lee,  William  H.,  Gen.,  rebel,  Doc. 
Lee,  W.  H.  F.,  Gen.,  rebel,  wound¬ 
ed,  Doc. 

Left  Behind,”  by  Mary  C.  Ames,  P. 
Lenox,  Tenn.,  Burnside’s  forces  en¬ 
ter, 

“  Lenox,”  bark,  destroyed, 

Lenox,  by  C.  K.  Tuckerman, 
“Leviathan,”  steamer,  captur 
Lewis,  Ellis,  Judge, 

Lewisburgh,  Va.,  phenOmen 

Lexington,  Tenn.,  fight  near, 


ing  lots  in, 

Liberty  Gap,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  D.  17  ; 

Doc.  405 

Liberty  not  Dead,  by  L.  A.  0.,  P.  1 
Liberty,  Ya  ,  fight  at,  •  D.  65 

Lieb,  — — ,  Col.  Ninth  Louisiana  Col¬ 
ored  Volunteers,  Doc.  175 

Light,  Henry,  counterfeiter,  D.  33 
Lilly’s  Battery,  at  Chickamauga,  P.  5S 

Lilly, - ,  Col.,  D.  38 

Limestone  Station,  Tenn.,  account  of 
the  battle  of,  Doc.  496 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  denounced  by 
the  peace  men,  D.  6 

proclamation  of  June  14,  D.  9 

announcement  of  the  news  from 
the  armies  by,  D.  24 

letter  to  Gen.  Schofield,  D.  31 

letter  to  Grant  on  his  plans,  D.  31 
proclamation  announcing  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  negro  troops,  D.  38 
proclamation  of  June  15,  enlist¬ 
ments  under,  discontinued,  D.  39 
declined  to  accede  to  Governor 
Seymour’s  request  for  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  draft,  D.  40 

closes  the  correspondence  with 
Governor  Seymour,  D.  41 

letter  to  the  Convention  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  D.  42 

“President  while  the  war  lasts,”  D.  57 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  of,  D.  59 
correspondence  with  the  New- 
York  Democracy  on  the  subject 
of  military  arrests,  Doc.  298 

proclamation  calling  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,  June  15, 

Doc.  309 

letter  on  the  reiidmission  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Doo.  315 

proclamation,  of  July  15,  for 
thanksgiving,  Doc.  353 

letter  to  the  Ohio  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  military  arrests, 

Doc.  371 

order  in  reference  to  the  protection 
of  negroes  in  arms,  Doc.  451 

letter  to  James  C.  Conkling,  Dot?.  459 
proclamation,  suspending  habeas 
corpus  in  certain  cases,  Doc.  505 
proclamation,  raising  the  blockade 
of  Alexandria,  Doc.  510 

proclamation  for  thanksgiving,  3d 


October,  1863. 


proclamation,  calling  for 
hundred  thousand  ulen, 


Doc. 
three 
Doc. 

See  spiritualism,  P. 

letter  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Melanc- 
thon  Smith,  P. 

notices  of,  D.  7,  54,  27 ;  Doc. 
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570 

20 

89 

602 

67 

50 


Lines  by  a  “  Lively  Old  Lady,”  P. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  capture  of,  D. 
account  of  the  battle  near,  Doc.  417 
capture  of,  Doc.  423 

report  of  Gen.  Steele,  Doc.  461 

Gen.  Davidson’s  report,  Doc.  461 
Littlestown,  Pa.,  occupied  by  the  reb¬ 
els,  D. 

Literature.  See  Yankee  Spelling- 
Book. 

See  rebel  letters. 

“  Live  Oak,”  steamer,  captured,  D.* 

“  Lively  Old  Lady,”  lines  by  a,  P. 
il  Lizzie,”  steamer,  captured,  D. 

“  Lizzie  Davis,”  steamer,  captured, 

D. 

Logan, - ,  CoL,  rebel,  D. 


10 


46 

67 

36 

54 

6 


Lomas,  - - ■,  Gen.,  rebel, 

Longstreet,  James,  Gen.,  rebel.  See 
■  Gettysburgh. 

congratulates  his  troops  on  victory 
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D.  52 


56 


Ga, 


D. 

Doc.  105 
Bragg’s 
D. 

open  fire  on 
D. 

D. 

Doc. 


27 


60 

66 

583 


D. 

D. 


6 

39 

270 

13 


94 

12 

12 

174 


27 

29 


50 

45 

46 


at  Chickamauga, 
notice  of, 

Lookout  Mountain, 
forces  reach  the, 
rebel  batteries,  on, 

Chattanooga, 
battle  of, 

Gen.  Hooker’s  report, 

See  Wauhatchie. 

Losses,  in  the  rebel  army, 

“Lost  Children,”  N.Y.S.V. 

Loudon,  Tenn.,  evacuated  by  Burn¬ 
side,  Doc. 

Louisiana,  readmission  of,  D. 

tire  readmission  of,  letter  from 
*  President  Lincoln,  Doc.  815 

Admiral  Farragut’s  reports  of  op¬ 
erations  in,  Doc.  320 

E.  Kirby  Smith’s  address  to  the 
people  of,  D.  56 

address  of  the  rebfl  Governors, 

Doc.  406 

organized  resistance  to  the  rebel 
rule  in,  p. 

Ninth  Regiment,  colored,  of,  Doc. 
Eleventh  Regiment,  colored,  of, 

Doc. 

rebel  volunteers,  Doc. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  meeting  at,  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  John 
Morgan.  D. 

martial  law  at,  '  •  D. 

“  Louisville,”  rebel  steamer,  capture 
of,  Doc.  357 

Lour,  Wens,  .  D.  45 

Love,  S.  P.,  Col.  Eleventh  Ky.,  D. 
Lowell, - •,  Col.  Second  Mass.  Cav¬ 
alry,  D.  39 

Loyal  Disciples,  meeting  of  the,  P. 
Lubbock,  F.  R.,  rebel  Governor  of 
Texas,  Doc.  406 

Lucas,  — — ,  Captain  Of  the  “  Red 
Gauntlet,”  letter  describing  her 
capture,  Doc.  £08 

Lynchburgh,  Va.,  proclamation  of 
the  Mayor  of,  July  10,  D.  29 

rebels  press  stock  at,  D.  88 


M 

Macbeth, Charles, Mayor  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  address  to  the  peoples 
of  the  city,  D.  28 

Mackib,  John,  Doc.  178 

Madison  Court-House,  Va.,  fight  at, 

D.  55 

Madison,  George,  Col.,  rebel,  D.  53 
Magruder,  J.  Bankhead,  Major- 
Gen.,  rebel,  congratulatory  order 
on  the  victory  at  Sabine  Pass, 

Doc.  498 

See  Munchauseniana. 

“  Mail  ”  steamer  captured,  D.  63 

Maine,  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Third  Regiment,  Doc.  895 

Maine  Volunteers,  D.  40 

Sixth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  17 

Ninth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  211 

Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  D.  27 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  D.  43 
First  Artillery  of,  D.  32 

Majors, - ,  Col.,  rebel.  See  Bras- 

hear  City,  Doc.  174 

Manchester,  Tenn.,  occupied  by 
Union  forces,  D.  18 

Mann, - ,  Col.,  Seventh  Mich,  cav¬ 
alry,  P.  75 

Manville,  Ind.,  enrolling  officers 

killed  near,  D.  6 

“  Maple  Leaf,”  steamer,  seizure  of, 

D.  6 

“  Marcella,”  steamer  plundered,  D.  54 
Marchand,  J.  B.,  Capt.,  D.  9 

“  March  Along,”  by  George  II.  Bok- 
er,  P.  15 

Marmaddke,  Gen.,  rebel,  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  Doc.  575 

.  noticed,  D.  24 
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Marriottsville,  Md.,  rebel  depreda¬ 
tions  at,  D. 

Marshall,  William  R.,  Lieut. -Col., 
reports  of  the  battle  of  Big 
Mound,  Dacotah, 

“Martha  Jane,”  captured, 

Martial  Law  in  Baltimore, 


19 


381 

55 


Doc. 

D. 

Md., 

Doc.  328 
Doc.  5D6 
P.  98 


in  Missouri, 

Martin,  J.  H.,  Rev., 

Martin,  Samdel,  Major,  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  raid  on  Glasgow, 

Ky.,  Doc.  551 

Martinsburgh,  Va.,  rebel  occupation 
of,  D.  8. 

reconnoissance  from,  D.  43 

Martindale, - ,  Lieut.,  P.  82 

“  Mary  Alvina,”  brig,  captured,  D.  5 
“  Mary  Jane,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  13 
Maryland,  invasion  of,  D.  11 

Seek.  W.  Bradford, 
orders  of  Gen.  It.  E.  Lee,  Doc.  319 
Gov.  Bradford’s  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of,  Doc.  315 

address  of  J.  R.  Trimble  to  the  cit¬ 
izens  of,  Doc.  275 

President  Lincoln  calls  out  the 
troops  of,  Doc.  309 

election  in,  Doc.  602 

cavalry,  First  Regiment  of,  Doc. 

28S ;  D.  15 

Sixth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  35 

Maryland  Club  House,  at  Baltimore, 
closed,  D.  18 

Maryland  Heights,  evacuated  by  the 
Union  troops,  D.  20 

“  M.  A.  Shindler  ”  captured,  D.  7 
Mason,  James  M.,  D.  2 

correspondence  with  M.  D.  Con¬ 
way, 

leaves  the  Court  of  St.  Jami 
See  George  Moore, 

Massachusetts  Volunteers,  £ 

Regiment  of, 

Third  Regiment  of, 

Fourth  Regiment  of,  D.  42  ; 

Fifth  Regiment  of, 

Eighth  Regiment  of, 

Thirty-first  Regiment  of, 

Thirty-third  Regiment  of, 
Thirty-eighth  Regiment  of, 

Forty-third  Regiment  of, 

Forty-fourth  Regiment  of, 

Forty-fifth  Regiment  of, 

Forty-seventh  Regiment  of, 
Fifty-second  Regiment  of, 

Fifty-third  Regiment  of, 

Fifty-fourtli  Regiment  of, 

Fifty-fifth  Regiment  of,  D. 

Mathiot,  E.  E.  See  Louisiana 
Mattapony  River,  Va.,  expedition 

to  the,  D.  2 

Gen.  Keyes’s  expedition,  Doc.  278 
Matthews  County,  Va.,  Wistar’s  ex¬ 
pedition  into,  D.  61 

“  Maumee,”  launch  of  the  steamer, 

D.  22 

Maury,  Dabney  II.,  Gen.,  rebel,  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  of  Mobile,  . 
Ala.,  D.  28 

Maury,  M.  F.,  letter  on  the  war 
plans  of  the  Nationals,  D.  51 
Letter  to  the  “  London  Times,” 
August  17,  1863,  Doc.'  4S2 

Maysville,  Ky.,  fight  at,  D.  11 

McArthur, - ,  General,  Doc. 

McCann,  Dick,  Capt.,  capture  of, 

Doc. 

McCarthy’s  Battery,  Sixth  Corps, 

Doc. 

McChesney,  - ,  Col.  First  N.  C. 

Loyal  Regiment,  D. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  resolution 
of  the  Philadelphia  Council  to 
restore  to  command,  D. 

McClellan,  Matthew,  Doc.  178 

MoGlernand,  John  A.,  Major-Gen., 
report  detailingthe  march  of  the 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  from 
Milliken’s  Bend  to  Vieksburgh, 

Doc.  54 

relieved  of  bis  command,  D.  8 
McCombs,  A.  P.,  P.  16 


D. 

15 

i,  D. 

55 

Doc. 

icond 

251 

Doc. 

17 

D. 

9 

Doc. 

44 

>.  H  , 

18 

D. 

33 

Doc. 

44 

Doc. 

17 

Doc. 

44 

D. 

35 

D. 

6 

D. 

19 

D. 

45 

D. 

38 

Doc. 

44 

D. 

34 

34; 

35 

Doc.  315 

65 

484 


25 


19 


Doc.  327 

D. 

57 

P. 

14 

D. 

58 

of  his 

P. 

14 

unded. 

D. 

43 

rebel. 

Doc. 

13 

D. 

6 

Doc. 

55 

D. 

31 

Doc. 

2 

D. 

62 

McConnellsburgh,  Pa.,  plundered  by 
the  rebels,  D.  14 

occupied  by  rebel  cavalry,  D.  16 

evacuated  by  the  rebels,  D.  IS 

account  of  the  fight  at,  June  29, 


McCook, - ,  Gen., 

incident  of, 

McCook,  Edward,  Col., 

McCook:,  - ,  an  incident 

fight  at  Stone  River, 


McCulloch,  Henry,  Gen., 

McCunn,  J.  H.,  Judge, 

McGinnis,  G.  F.,  Brig. -Gen., 

McKeb,  William,  arrest  of, 

McLean,  N.  C.,  General, 

McLean’s  Ford,  Va.,  fight  at, 

McLaws, - ,  Gen.,  rebel.  See  Gefc- 

tysburgh,  Doc.  105 

McMinnville,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  57 
capture  of,  by  Wheeler,  D.  59 ;  Doc.  518 
McNeil,  John,  Brig.-Gen.,  Doc.  603 
McPhail,  Samuel  Col.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Big  Mound,  Dako- 
tah,  Doc.  384 

McPherson,  James  B.,  Gen.,  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Mississippi,  D.  62 

attack  on  Vieksburgh,  Doc.  201 

congratulatory  order  on  the  siege 
of  Vieksburgh,  '  Doc.  157 

McReynolds,  Andrew  T.,  Col.,  D.  8 
See  Winchester,  Doc.  85 

Meade,  G.  G.,  Major-Gen.,  assumed 
command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  D.  18 ;  Doc.  135 

circular  of,  June  30,  D.  20 

proclamation  in  reference  to  depre¬ 
dations,  D.  31 

at  Falling  Waters,  Va.,  D.  32 

order  regulating  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  D.  43 

circular  to  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents,  .  D.  52 

See  Gettysburgh. 

report  of  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  Doc.  102 

report  on  captured  battle-flags, 

Doc.  840 
battle  at  Falling 

Doc.  349 
P.  50 
D.  2) 
D.  14 


the 


Letter  on 
Waters, 

rebel  epitaph  for, 
notice  of, 

Mead,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  Com., 


Mechanicsburgh,  Pa.,  surrendered  to 
the  rebels,  D. 

Mechanicstown,  Md.,  rebel  descent 
on,  D. 

Medals  of  Honor  to  Seamen,  Doc. 
Meech,  S.  B.,  P. 

Mercer, - ,  Brig.-Gen.,  rebel,  D. 

Merrill’s  Crossing,  Mo.,  fight  near, 

D. 

Gen.  Brown’s  official  report,  Doc.  5)8 
“Merrimac,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  36 
Miamiville,  Ind.,  Gen.  Morgan  at, 

D. 

Michigan,  Fourth  Regiment  of,  Doc. 
Seventh  Regiment  of,  Doc. 

Twelfth  Regiment  of,  D. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  of,  D. 

Sixth  Cavalry  of,  D.  7 ;  Doc.  ISo 
Eighth  Regiment,  cavalry,  of, -Doc.  64 
Ninth  Regiment  cavalry  of,  Doc.  54 
Middleburgh,  Va.,  occupied  by  reb¬ 
els,  D.  12 

Cavalry  fights  near  D.  13 ;  15 

occupation  of,  by  Col.  Duffie,  Doc.  313 
Mic  dietown,  Va.,  skirmish  at,  D.  7 
Miller,  A.  O  ,  Col.,  report  of  the 
pursuit  of  Wheeler,  Doc.  521 

Miller,  E.  Spencer,  his  Philadelphia 
Battery,  D. 

Miller,  William  E.,  Rev.,  P. 
Milliken’s  Bend,  battle  of,  D.  4 ; 

Doc. 

Gen.  Dennis’s  report  of  the  battle 
of,  Doc 

Military  Arrests,  correspondence  be 
tween  President  Lincoln  and  the 
New-York  Democracy,  Doc;  293 
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Correspondence  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  and  the  Ohio  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  Doc.  871 

Mil roy,  R.  H.,  Gen.,  D.  7 ;  Doc.  194 
report  of  the  evacuation  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  /  Doc.  28 

letter  to  the  President,  Doc.  38 
anecdote  of  Gen.  Stuart,  P.  46 

Minty,  R.  H.  G.,  Col.,  report  of  the 
fight  at  Shelby viRe,  Tenn.,  Doc.  387 
Mississippi,  Sherman’s  movements 
in,  D.  33 

Colored  Volunteers,  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  Doc.  12 

Mississippi  River.  See  Banks,  •  D.  1 
navigation  of  the.  See  “  Impe¬ 
rial,”  D.  83 

Gen.  Grant’s  order  regulating 
transportation  on,  D.  38 

General  Banks’s  order  on  the 
opening  of  the,  Doc.  491 

General  Banks’s  order  on  the  nav¬ 
igation  of  the,  .  Doc.  510 

Missouri.  See  Charles  D.  Drake, 

D.  9 

martial  law  in,  D.  54  ;  Doc:  506 

the  emancipation  ordinance  of, 
passed  July  1,  1863,  Boc.  339 

See  address  of  the  rebel  Govern¬ 
ors,  %  Doc.  406 

Missouri  Militia,  D.  38 

First  Cavalry  of,  at  the  capture  of 
Jeff  Thompson,  Doc.  435 

Sixth  Cavalry  of,  P.  19 

See  Vieksburgh,  Doc.  55 

Missouri  State  Convention,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in,  D.  16 

ordinance  of  freedom  passed  the, 

D.  21 

Mitchell,  R.  B.,  Gen.,  D.  60 

Mizener,  J.  K.,  Col.,  expedition  to 
the  Tallahatchie,  D.  IT 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Gen.  Maury’s  address 
to  the  people  of,  D.  28 

women’s  riot  in,  D.  48 

“  ten  iron-clad  English  gunboats 
at,”  P.  15 

Moffat’s  Store,  Franklin  Co.,  Ark., 
fight  at,  D.  56 

Money.  See  Shinplasters,  P.  14 

“  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Stonewall 

Jackson,”  P.  11 

Monongahela,  military  department 

of,  created,  D.  5 

Monroe  County,  Ky.,  official  report 
of  Captain  Stone’s  expedition  to, 

Doc.  445 

Monterey  Gap,  Va.,  rebel  train  cap¬ 
tured  near,  D.  2-5 

Montgomery,  Jambs,  Col.  Second 
S.  C.  V.,  expedition  up  the  Com- 
bahee,  Doc.  1 

expedition  into  Georgia,  Doc.  295 
noticed,  D.  7 

Monticello,  Ky.,  figbt  near,  D.  5 
account  of  the  fight  near,  Doc.  284 
Moorefield,  Va.,  the  surprise  at,  D.  48 
account  of  the  surprise  at,  Doc.  457 
Moore,  George.  See  British  Con¬ 
suls. 

See  Richmond,  case  of  the  British 
Consul,  Doc.  251 

Moore,  Orlando  H.,  Col.  Twenty- 
fifth  Michigan,  D.  25 

report  of  the  battle  of  Tebb’s  Bend, 

Ky.,  Doc.  250 

Moore,  Thomas  O.,  rebel,  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  address  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  Missouri,  and  the  allied 
Indian  Nations,  Doc.  406 

Moor’s  Bluff,  Big  Black,  skirmish  at, 

D.  57 

Morgan,  J.  D.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  7 
visits  Salem,  Ind.,  D.  23 

at  'Tebb’s  Bend,  Ky.,  Doc.  250 

rebel  official  account  of  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  Indiana,  Doc.  453 

at  Vienna,  Ind.,  D.  31 

his  invasion  of  Ohio  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  •  Doc.  257 
rebel  account  of  his  raid  through 
Kentucky,  Doc.  358 
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defeated  at  Washington,  Ohio,  D.  36 
official  reports  of  the  capture  of, 

Doc.  389 

losses  caused  by  his  raid  in  Ohio, 

Doc.  893 

capture  of,  D.  37 

incident  of  his  raid  in  Indiana, 

P.  94 

Praised  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Louis¬ 
ville  prayer-book,  -P.  45 

notices  of,  D.  25,  27,  28,  32,  Doc.  42 
Morgan’s  Bend,  La.,  fight  near,  D.  49 
Morganza,  La.,  battle  of,  D.  57 

accounts  of  the  fight  at,  Doc.  511 
Mobton,  Oliver  P.,  Governor,  pro¬ 
clamation  of,  June  12,  D.  7 

Mobton,  St.  Clair,  Gen.,  P.  68 

Morris  Perry,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  Doc.  405 
Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  'rebel  fortifica¬ 
tions  on,  captured,  D.  29  ;  P.  98 
Union  batteries  on,  attacked,  D.  39 
Rebel  rifle-pits  at  Vinegar  Hill,  on, 
captured,  D.  46 

Morrisites,  seceders  from  4he  Mor¬ 
mons,  Doc.  181 

Morristown,  Pa.,  patriotism  of  the 
manufacturers  of,  ’  D.  18 
Morrison,  Alexander  H.,  P.  48 

Morison,  - ,  Col.,  of  Vermont, 

Doc.  7 

Morrow,  - ,  Col.  Twenty-fourth 

Michigan,  recollection  of,  P.  72 
Mosby,  John  S.,  rebel,  '  Doc.  335 
captures  wagons  and  stores  at 
Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.,  D.  88 
Colonel  Lowell’s  fight  with,  D.  39 
captures  wagons  near  Washington, 

D.  C.,  D.  40 

the  wife  of,  described,  Doc.  231 

incidents  of-  a  fight  with,  P.  75 
“  Mother,  can  I  Go  ?”  by  A.  H. 

Sands,  P.  4 

Mott,  Tiiaddeds  B.,  Col.,  D.  6 

Mouton,  - ,  Gen.,  rebel.  See 

Brashear  City,  Doc.  174 

Mowry, - ,  General,  Doc.  51 

Mule-tail  soup,  rebel  rations,  P.  50 
Munchauseniana,  D.  57 ;  P.  15,  45, 

46,  76. 

See  “Fire  the  Southern  Heart,” 

P.  7 

Monday,  — - — ,  Capt.  of  the  “  Taco- 
ny,”  1  D.  7 

Monday,  Eogene  H.,  P.  80 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  fight  near,  D.  3 
skirmish  nea^,  D.  59 

threatened  attack  on,  by  rebels,  D.  59 
Morray,  • — — ,  Captain,  Itev.,  guer¬ 
rilla,  ,  D.  34 

Morray,  - — — ,  Major,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  N.  Y.  S.  V., 

Doc.  311 

Murray, - ,  Major,  D.  11 

“  Mustered  Out,”  by  Rev.  William  E. 

Miller,  P.  92 

Myers,  Michael,  P.  95 

N 

Natchez,  Miss.,  occupation  of,  D.  81 
National  Salutes.  See  Yicksburgh, 

Port  Hudson,  and  Chattanooga. 
National  War  Song,  P.  30 

Negley,  James  S.,  Gen.,  P.  68 

Negroes.  Burnside’s  order  regulat¬ 
ing  the  employment  of.  D.  41 

the  arming  of,  considered  by  the 
“  Richmond  Whig,”  D.  45 

Sec  New- York  Colored  Convention, 

D.  33 

President  Lincoln’s  proclamation 
concerning  the  protection  of,  D.  8S 
emigration  of,  into  S.  C.,  denounc¬ 
ed  at  the  South,  D.  58 

First  Regiment  of  United  States 
colored  troops,  D.  35 

See  President  Lincoln’s  order,  Doc.  451 
first  attempt  to  arm,  P.  26 

Thomas  Jordan’s  letter  on  negroes 
taken  in  arms,  P.  94 

bravery  of,  at  Milliken’s  Bend, 

Doc.  15 

recruited  near  Suffolk,  Va.,  D.  3 
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called  for  in  Pennsylvania  to  aid- 
in  repelling  the  rebels,  D.  8 

services  of,  declined  by  General 
Couch,  D.  13 

“  London  Times  ”  on  the  military 
employment  of,  D.  15 

a  rebel  protest  against  arming  the, 

Doc.  433 

See  Virginia  and  North-Carolina, 

D.  35 

“  driven  into  the  rivers,”  P.  13 

See  Lawyers,  D.  33 

accounts  of  the  bravery  of,  P.  43 
See  Jonathan  Sturges,  D.  35 

the  Worship  of,  P.  21 

See  Cavalry  and  Negroes,  P.  35 

See  Fort  Wagner,  P.  63 

See  Milliken’s  Bend,  Doc.  12 

See  colored  soldiers  at  Port  Hud¬ 
son,  P.  88 

the  pay  of,  as  soldiers,  D.  34 

See  Corps  d’Afrique,  D.  57 

See  Contraband.  Grant,  P.  68 

See  E.  S.  Dennis,  Doc.  175 

See  Fernandina,  P.  61 

See  Combahee  Rives,  S.  C. 

See  Freedmen,  D.  41 

See  Slaves,  D.  47 

See  Emancipation,  Doc.  339 

See  “  Old  Hannah.” 

Nelson,  Thomas  W.,  P.  13 

“  Neptune,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  8 
Neutrality.  See  Earl  Russell,  Doc.  284 
Newark,  N.  J.,  riot  threatened  at,  D.  31 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  enrolment  at,  D.  5 
National  Guards  of,  D.  23 

“  New  England’s  Dead,”  P.  7 

Newhall,  Walter  G.,  Capt.,  poem 
in  remembrance  of,  P.  89 

New-IIope,  Ky.,  guerrilla  operations 
at,  D.  61 

New-Hampshire,  Eighth  Regiment 
of,  Doc.  44 

New-Jersey.  See  Joel  Parker,  Doc.  311 
First  Cavalry  of,  Doc.  21 

Twenty-first  Regiment  of,  D.  9 
Twenty-sixth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  8 
New-Kent  Court-House,  Va.,  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Nationals,  D.  9 

New-Orleans,  La.,  Banks’s  order  in 
reference  to  quarantine  at,  D.  1 
volunteers  called  for  in,  to  serve  . 

sixty  days,  D.  20 

Gen.  Emory’s  orders  regulating 
public  assemblages  in,  D.  23 

torch-light  procession  in  honor  of 
Union  victories,  D.  31 

New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad, 
destruction  of,  Doc.  452 

Newspapers,  Convention  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of,  at  New-York,  D.  4 

circulation  of,  forbidden,  D.  li 

extracts  from,  prohibited  in  Balti¬ 
more,  D.  14 

Gen.  Rosecrans’-s  circular  in  refer¬ 
ence  to,  D.  35 

See  Gen.  Meade,  ~  D.  52 

Newton,  John,  Major-Gen.  See  Get- 
tysburgh,  Doc.  103 

Newtown,  La.,  fight  near,  D.  59 

New-York,  National  Guard  of,  organ- 
•  ized,  D.  14 

conspiracy  to  resist  the  draft  dis¬ 
covered  at,  D.  26 

draft  in,  commenced,  D.  30 

inflammatory  placards  posted  in, 

July  3, 1868,  •  P.  85 

the  Draft  riot  in,  Doc.  448 

meeting  of  merchants  at,  for  the 
relief  of  the  negro  sufjprers  by 
the  draft  riot,  D.  35 

Board  of  Supervisors  appropriate 
money  to  exempt  persons  from 
the  draft,  D.  46 

drafting  recommenced,  D.  43 

United  States  troops  removed  from 

D.  '49 

New-York  Militia, leaves  for  the  scene 
of  war  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  D.  11, 13, 14 

patriotism  of  the,  D.  15 

Eighth  Regiment,  at  Chambers- 
.  burgh,  Pa.,  Doc.  199 
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Twentieth  Regiment  of,  D.  28 

Twenty-first  Regiment  of,  D.  18 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment  of,  D.  20 
Seventy-first  Regiment,  at  Oyster 
Point.,  Pa.,  D.  18 

New-York  Volunteers,  Fifteenth  Re¬ 
giment  of,  v  Doc.  8 

Twenty-Second  Regiment  of,  D.  8 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of,  D.  2 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment  of,  D.  5 
Thirty-Eighth  Regiment  of,  D.  5 
Forty-eighth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  213 
Fiftieth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  8 

Eighty-sixth  Regiment  of.  Doc.  17 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment 
of,  Doc.  44 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment  of,  Doc.  17 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
Regiment  of,  Doc.  44 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Regiment  of,  Doc.  311 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  Doc.  44 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh 
Regiment  of,  Doc.  191 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Regiment  of,  *  Doc.  44 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth 
Regiment  of,  Doc.  75 

Artillery,  Third  Regiment  of,  D.  5 
Engineers,  Fifteenth  Regt.  of  D.  9 
New-York  Cavalry,  First  Regiment 
■  of,  Doc.  35,  2S0 ;  I).  14 

First  Regiment  of,  at  McConnells- 
burgh,  Pa.,  Doc.  327 

Fifth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  187 

Sixth  Regiment  of,  D.  3 

Fourteenth, companies  of,  captured, 

D.  6 

“  Lost  Children,”  D.  39 

New-York  Colored  Convention 
meet,  D.  33 

New-York  Democracy.  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  President  Lincoln  on 
the  subject  of  military  arrests, 

Doc.  298 

“  New-York  World,”  circulation  of, 
prohibited  by  Gen.  Burnside,  D.  1 
circulation  of,  forbidden,  D.  11 

Nicholas ville,  Ky.,  boiler  explosion 
near,  D.  3 

Nichols,  B.  B.,  Report  on  the  Freed¬ 
men  in  Virginia,  Doc.  341 

“  Nita,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  42 
North-Carolina,  Convention  of  the 

States  called  for  in,  D.  15 

Gen.  Foster’s  expedition  into,  D.  23 
Gen.  Potter’s  expedition  through 

Doc.  354  ;  D.  84 
Gen.  Foster  commences  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  negroes  in,  D.  35 

Union  meeting  in,  D.  41 

conflict  of  authorities  in,  P.  72 

North-Carolina  loyal  volunteers,  Col. 

Graham,  Doc.  357 

“No  Union  Men,”  by  Millie  Mav- 
field,  p.  59 
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Oakes,  -  Capt.,  of  the  Imperial, 

Letter  on  the  pursuit  of  John 
Morgan,  Doc.  891 

Oglesby,  Richard  J.,  Maj.-Gen.,  D.  26 
Ohio.  See  David  Tod. 
enrolment  resisted  in,  D.  14 

account  of  Morgan’s  invasion  of, 
by  an  eye-witness,  Doc.  257 

President  Lincoln  calls  out  the 
troops  of,  Doc.  309 

See  Gen.  Burnside’s  Order  No.  90. 
Democracy  of,  Letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  on  the  subject  of 
Military  Arrests,  Doc.  371 

OhioVolunteers.  See  Vicksburgh,Doc.  55 
Fifth  Regiment  of,  D.  12 

Sixth  Cavalry  of,  D.  47 

One  Hundredth  Regiment,  D.  50 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regi¬ 
ment,  Doc.  271 

Ohio  River,  rebels  cross  the,  D.  11 
Olathe,  Kansas,  fight  at,  D.  85 
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Old  Hannah,  an  incident  of  the  war, 

.  P.  14 

Olds,  Edson  B.,  D.  1 

Onderdonk,  B.  F.,  Brig. -Gen.,  raid 
into  North-Carolina,  D.  48 

account  of  his  expedition  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  Doc.  489 

expedition  returns,  D.  46,  4T 

“  One  of  fT  hundred,”  an  incident  of 
the  enrolment,  P-  61 

“  One  of  the  People.”  See  Inflam¬ 
matory  Placards,  P.  85 

“  One  Voice,”  by  Minnie  Fx-y,  P.  2 
Opdyke,  George,  Mayor  of  New- 
York,  D.  82 

Opelousas,  La.,  occupation  of,  D.  65 
Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Capt. 

R.  H.  Chittenden,  First  VVis.,  P.  90 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
Halleck’s  order  in  reference  to 
depredations  on  the,  D.  37 

rebel  raids  op,  D.  56 

Ord,  E.  0.  C.,  General,  D.  8 

Original  National  Anthem,  by  David 
B.  Sickles,  P.  15 

Orton,  Lawrence  Williams,  execu¬ 
tion  of,  D.  6 

Osgood,  Ohio,  Morgan’s  raid  on,  Doc.  261 
Osterhaus,  P.  J.,  Brigadier-General, 

D,  65 ;  Doc.  55 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  draft  in,  D.  39 

“  Our  Country’s  Call,”  by  John  Pier- 
pont,  P-  1 

“  Our  Country’s  Call.  To  Gie  patri¬ 
otic  women  of  St.  Louis,”  P.  32 
“  Our  Volunteer,”  by  Mary  C.  Ames, 

P.  27 

Ould,  R.,  rebel,  D.  25 

Overall,  John  W.,  P.  97 

Oyster  Point,  Pa.,  skirmish  near,  D.  18 


Paine,  E.,  Gen.,  at  Port  Hudson, 

Doc. 

Paine,  Lieut.  First  Maine  Cavalry, P. 
Paine,  J.  T.,  Surgeon,  letter  on  the 
negro  troops  at  Port  Hudson,  P. 
Palmer,  Innis  N.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D. 
Palmerston,  speech  on  recognizing 


44 

37 

83 

38 


the  rebel  government,  D. 

Paoli,  Ind.,  rebel  raid  into,  Doc. 

Parke,  John  G.,  General,  D. 

Parker,  Joel,  Governor  of  New- 

Jersey,  D. 

call  of  June  27,  D. 

proclamation  in  reference  to  the 
draft,  D. 

proclamation  of  June  16,  Doc.  31 1 

Paris,  Ky  ,  engagement  at,  D.  37 


Paris,  Tenn.,  guerrillas 


defeated 

near,  D.  52 

Paroled  prisoners,  account  of  the,D.  66 
Pase,  Thomas  N.,  Lieut.-Col.,  report 
of  the  Battle  of  Helena,  Ark., Doc.  133 
Patten,  George  S.,  Col.,  rebel,  Doc.  489 
Paul,  E.  A.,  account  of  the  fight  at 
Beverley’s  Ford,  Va.,  Doc.  21 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Buck- 
land’s  Mills,  Va.,  Doc.  563 

Peace,  Richmond  “Enquirer”  on 
the  probabilities  and  terms  of, 

D.  26 

rebel  views  of,  Doc.  52 

See  Virginia  Peace  Resolutions, 

Doc.  500 

Peace  Meeting,  held  at  New-York 
City,  D.  6 

Peck,  John  J.,  Major-General,  D.  3 

Pegram, - General,  rebel,  D.  5,  37 

Pelham,  Tenn.,  fight  near,  D.  21 

Pemberton,  J.  C.,  Gen.,  rebel.  See 
Vicksburgh,  Doc.  151 

his  appearance  at  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburgh,  P.  52 

ipeech  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  June, 
1863,  P.  87 

noticed,  D.  28,  36 

Pennington,  Moses,  Capt.,  surren¬ 
ders  the  rebel  steamer  “  Lady 
Walton.”  D.  4 


Pennington’s  Battery, 


Doc.  191 
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Pennsylvania.  See  A.  G.  Curtin, 

D.  9 ;  Doc.  310 
invasion  of,  D.  9, 18 

coal-fields  of,  to  be  destroyed,  D.  22 
First  National  Bank  of,  D.  30 

Jenkins’s  raid  into,  Doc.  194 

*  President  Lincoln  calls  out  the 

troops  of,  Doc.  309 

the  invasion  of,  proclamation  of 
Governor  Curtin,  Doc.  319 

Lee’s  address  to  his  soldiers,  June 
27,  Doc.  323 

Richmond  “  Sentinel  ”  account, 

Doc.  323 

Mayor  Henry’s  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Doc. 

327;  D.  9,  IS 
First  Colored  Regiment  of,  D.  42 
Seventh  Regiment  of,  Doc.  8S7 

Ninth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  6 

Sixty-seventh  Regiment  of,  Doc.  35 
Seventy-sixth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  211 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  D-  28 

Eighteenth  Cavalry ,  Doc.  186 

Perley,  Ira,  D.  11 

Perry,  - ,  rebel,  his  brigade  at 

the  Battle  of  Gettysburgh,  P.  45 
Perryville,  Ark.,  fight  near,  D.  45 
“  Pet,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  7 
“  Peterhoff,”  prize  ship,  case  of, 

D.  26,  39 

Pettigrew,  J.  G.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  83  ; 

Doc.  113 

“  Phantom,”  steamer,  destroyed,  D.  55 
Phelps,  S.  L.,  Lieut.  Com.,  Report  of 
the  Battle  of  Helena,  Ark.,  Doc.  139 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Yallandigham 
meeting  at,  D.  1 

Gov.  Curtin’s  appeal  to  the  people 
of,  D.  9 

excitement  at,  on  the  approach  of 
Lee,  D.  19 

draft  in,  D.  39 

Mayor  Heni'y’s  proclamation  to 
the  people  of,  June  29,  Doc.  327 
Philadelphia  Battery,  the,  D.  18 

Philadelphia  Blues,  ttie,  Doe.  194 

Philadelphia,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  65 
National  account  of  the  fight,  Doc.  570 
Philippi,  Va.,  government  train  cap¬ 
tured  near,  D.  46 

Phillips,  Jesse  J.,  Lieut. -CoL  Ninth 
Illinois,  D.  12 

expedition  from  La  Grange,  Tenn., 

^  D.  41,  44 

Philomont,Va.,  occupied  by  rebels,  D.  12 
Piatt,  Don,  Lieut.-Col.,  Doc. 

Pickerel,  John,  D. 

Pickets,  friendly  interview  between, 

Picket  life  on  the  Rapidan,  incidents 
of,  P- 

Pickett,  G.  E.,  Gen.,  rebel.  See  Suf¬ 
folk,  Va.,  Doc. 

See  Gettysburgh. 

Pierce,  — — ,  Brig.-Gen.,  D. 

Pierce,  Edward  L.,  letter  on  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Fort  Wagner,  July  18, 

Doc. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  Doc. 

Pierce,  L  D  ,  Col.,  D. 

Pierpont,  F  II.,  Governor  of  West- 
Virginia,  proclamation  of  June^, 

noticed,  D. 

Pierpont,  John,  P. 

Pike, - ,  Lieut.,  of  Maine,  bravery 

of,  ,  P. 

Piketon,  Ind.,  rebels  visit,  D. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  fight  at,  D. 

Report  of '001.  Clayton,  Doc.575 

Order  of  Gen.  Steele,  Doc.  576 

Chicago  “  Tribune”  account,  Doc.  577 
Pineville,  Mo.,  fight  at,  D.  42 

Pitkin,  J.  R.  G.,  P- 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  excitement  at,  on 
tke  approach  of  the  rebels,  .  D. 
mass  meeting  at,  on  the  invasion 
by  Lee,  D- 

“  Planter,”  steamer,  captured,  D. 

“  Platte  Valley,”  steamer,  attacked, 

D.  18 
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Plaquemine,  La.,  descent  on,  D.  13 
“  Pleasant  Bedfellows,”  an  incident, 

P.  37 

Pleasanton,  Alfred,  order  to  expel 
secessionists  from  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  D.  39 

Report  of  the  fight  of  June  21, 
near  Aldie,  Va.,  Doc.  316 

See  Gettysburgh. 

noticed,  D.  5,  53 ;  Doc.  17 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  fight  near,  D.  42 
Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  rebel  cavalry 
cross  the  Potomac  at,  D.  11 

Point  Rock  River,  Ala.,  skirmishes 
along  the,  D.  41 

Polk,  Leonidas,  Gen.,  relieved  of 
his  command,  D.  57 

Jeff  Davis’s  letter  to,  D.  66 

Polk,  Trusten,  his  family  sent 
South,  D.  1 

noticed,  D.  55 

Pollock,  Chief  Baron.  See  “Alex- 
andra.” 

■  Pond,  James  B.,  Lieut.,  Doc.596 

Poolesville,  Md.,  rebel  descent  on,  D.  42 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  Doc.  509 

Porter,  D.  D.,  Rear-Admiral,  D.  20, 

82,  60 

Report  of  Sept.  15,  3).  53 

Report  of  the  capture  of  Richmond, 

La.,  Doc.  51 

Report  of  the  battle  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  Doc.  139 

Report  of  the  siege  of  Vicksbux-gh, 

Doc.  152 

Report  on  the  naval  operations  on 
the  Mississippi,  Doc.  242 

Report  of  the  expedition  up  the 
Red  River,  Doc.  857 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  McClernand’s 
march  to,  Doc.  55 

Battle  of,  Doc.  57 

Port  Hudson,  Union  soldiers  cap¬ 
tured  near,  D.  6 

investment  of,  *  D.  7 

assault  on,  June  14,  D.  8 

account  of  the  attack  on  of  June 
14,  Doc.  43 

Reports  of  the  affair,  Doc.  48 

account  by  a  participant,  Doc.  48 
surrender  of,  D.  28,  37 

Official  Reports  of  the  capture  of, 

Doc.  205 

articles  of  capitulation,  Doc.  206 
National  account  of  the  surrender, 

Doc.  206 

salutes  in  honor  of  the  fall  of,  D.  84 
diary  of  rebel  operations  at,  Doc.  26T 
rebel  narrative  of  the  siege  of, 

Doc.  386 

incidents  of,  P-  46,  83 

Surgeon  Paine’s  letter  on  the  brav¬ 
ery  of  negro  troops  at,  P.  88 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  riot  at,  D.  S3 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  city  government 
of,  organized,  D.  2 

Potter,  E.  E.,  Brig.-General,  D.  34 
account  of  his  expedition  through 
North-Carolina,  D.  36  ;  Doc.  354 
Potter,  R.  B.,  Brig.-Gen.,  in  East- 
Tennessee,  Doc.  270 

Pound  Gap,  Ky.,  expedition  to,  D-.  25 
Power,  Thomas  F.,  P-  29 

Powers,  G.  W.,  Com.,  'D.  34 

“  Prayer,”  by  a  rebel  deaf  mute,  I’.  11 

Prentiss,  B.  M.,  Gen.,  D.  24 

ltepoi’t  of  the  Battle  of  Helena, 
Ark.,  ®oc.  135 

Price,  Sterling,  rebel,  D.  24 

Princess  Anno  County,  Va.,  acpount 
of  the  destruction  of  rebel  salt- 
works  in,  D.  11 ;  Doc.  oil 

Prisoners  of  War,  War  Order  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  discharge  of,  D.  42 
Private  property,  seizure  of,  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  Doc.  449 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  P.  100 

Pruyn,  John  V.  L.  See  Military  Ar¬ 
rests,  Doc.  303 

Pryor,  Roger  A.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  43 

Putnam, - ,  Col.,  Seventh  N.  H. 

Volunteers,  Doc.  213 
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killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  D.  84 

Pungo  River,  N.  C.,  McChesney’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to,  D.  25 

Pyron’s  Texan  Infantry,  rebel,  Doc.  174 

Q, 

Quakers.  See  Salem,  Ind.,  P.  94 
Quaker  Bridge,  Trent  River,  N.  0., 
fight  at,  D.  25 

Quantrell, - ,  fight  with,  in  Saline 

.  County,  Ho.,  D.  -  83 

at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  D.  4-3 

pursuit  of,  D.  46 

surprise  of,  Official  Reports,  Doc.  495 
See  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.’s,  Report, 

Doc.  513 

R 

Raccoon  Ford,  Rapid  Ann,  Va.,  fight 
at,  D.  53 

rebels  captured  at,  D.  55 

Rank  of  Major-Generals,  Doc.  340 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  newspaper  offices  at, 
mobbed,  D.  60 

military  riots  at.  Official  corre¬ 
spondence,  Doc.  499 

Ransom,  — Gen.,  Doc.  61 

Rappe, - -,  Bishop,  sermon  on  the 

riots,  .  D.  34 

Rapidan,  rebel  forces  attempt  to 
cross  the,  D.  54 

official  accounts  of  the  fights  along 
the,  .  (  Doc.  548 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  Va.,  fight  at, 

D.  52,  89 

Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  the  cross¬ 
ing  of,  June  5, 1S63,  Doc.  7 

incidents  of  the,  P.  73 

the  Drummer-boy  of  the,  P.  12 

Reed,  C.  W.,  Lieut.,  rebel.  See  “  Ca¬ 
leb  Cushing,”  Doc.  128 

Rebel  army,  rebel  estimate  of  losses 
in,  to  the  1st  Jan.,  1863,  D.  6 
See  L"e,  D.  36 

See  Richmond,  D.  40 

slaves  impressed  for  the,  D.  40 

deserters  from,  D.  61 

orders  in  reference  to  furloughs,  D.  63 
how  it  is  kept  full,  D.  63 

Jefferson  Davis’s  address  to  the 
soldiers  of  the,  Doc.  38S 

Rebel  barbarities.  Coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  destroyed, 

D.  22 

See  Libby  Prison,  .  D.  24,  25 

See  Col. -Richardson,  D.  38 

See  steamer  “  Marcella,”  D.  54 
See  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  D.  59 

See  Paroled  prisoners,  D.  66 

in  East-Tennessee,  P.  22 

See  Barbarities,  P.  83 

Rebel  conscription,  explanation  of 
the,  D.  22 

effect  of,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  D.  32 
Jefferson  Davis’s  proclamation, 

July  15,  1S63,  D.  33 ;  Doc.  210 
Rebel  Cruelties,  disabling  horses,  P.  9 
Rebels  crucify  White  Officers,  P.  61 
Rebel  currency,  value  of,  P.  37 

finances.  See  Mr.  Spence,  D.  57 
gunboats,  iron  used  for,  D.  87 

Impressment  Commissioners,  D.  23 
impressment  of  slaves,  Doc.  575 


letters  written  on  Northern  soil,  P. 
Letters,  amusing,  P.  81, 

markets.  See  Richmond,  D. 
prisoners,  camp  of,  D. 

privateers,  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  merchants  of  New- 
York,  and  Secretary  Welles,  D. 

Rebels,  Rosecrans  a  mystery  to  the, 

D. 

How  they  get  the  news,  P. 

rations  to  the  families  of,  D. 

Rebel  spies,  execution  of,  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Tenn.,  Doc.  237 

treachery,  a  case  of,  \  P.  71 

views  of  peace  two  years  hence, 

Doc. 

recognition,  debate  in  the  British 
Parliament  on,  D.  21, 
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76 

53 

46 


66 
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21 

57 


52 

28 


reconstruction,  Robert  Toombs’s 
letter  on,  D.  42,  45 

Recruiting.  See  John  T.  Hunter,  P.  9 
Rector’s  Cross-Roads,  Va.,  fight  near, 

Doc.  317 

“Red  Gauntlet,”  ship,  captured, 

D.  8 ;  Doc.  308 

Red  River,  rebel  steamers  captured 
ou  the,  D.  60 

Admiral  Porter’s  report  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  up  the,  July,  1863,  Doc.  357 
Reid,  Whitelaw.  See  Gettysburg]!, 

Doc.  84 

Reid,  S.  C.,  account  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Doc.  362 

Reid,  Wii.,  anecdote  of,  at  Galveston, 

P.  7 

“  Reliance,”  gunboat,  captured,  D.  44 
destroyed,  D.  47 

Remington, - -,  Major,  Scott’s  Nine 

Hundred  Cavalry,  D.  18 

Reply  to  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  by 
Isaac  M.  Ball,  P.  2 

“  Requiem,”  a  poem,  P.  79 

Retaliation.  See  II.  W.  Sawyer,  D.  24,  25 
“  Revenge,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  35 
Reynolds,  J.  J.,  Gen.,  D.  18 

Reynolds,  Joitn  F.,  Gen.,  killed,  D,  21 
See  Gettysburgh,  Doc.  102 

Reynolds,  Thomas  C.,  rebel  Govern¬ 
or  of  Missouri,  Doc.  407 

Rhode  Island,  Twelfth  Regt.  of,  D.  35 

Rice, - ,  Col.  Thirty-third  Iowa, 

Doc. 

“  Richard,”  sloop,  captured, 

Richardson,  B.  H., 

Richardson,  Frank  A., 
order  for  conscription, 
noticed, 

Richardson,  William,  hun 


137 

47 

51 

51 

33 

65 


D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D.  34, 
as  a  spv, 

D. 

Richmond,  Ky.,  fight  near,  D. 

Richmond,  La.,  official  reports  of  the 
capture  of,  Doc. 

Richmond,  Lewis,  A.  A.  G.,  Doc. 

Richmond,  Miss.,  fight  at,  D. 

Richmond,  Va.,  address  to  British 

subjects  in,  D. 

foreigners  at,  D. 

street  railroads  destroyed  at,  D. 
lecture  in,  on  the  Beast  and  False 
Prophet,  D. 

youths  and  old  men  enrolled  in,  D. 
Irish  huckster-women  arrested  at, 

D. 

the  laboring  classes’ll,  D. 

City  Council  regulate  the  sales  of 
goods  in,  D.  62 

price  of  provisions  in,  D.  67 

case  of  the  British  Consul  at,  Doc.  251 
panic  in,  at  the  approach  of  Gen. 

DiX’s  expedition,  Doc.  335 

prison  life  in,  Doc.  594 

Ringold,  Edward,  Doc.  179 

Ringgold,  Ga.,  fight,  at,  D.  51 

Rio  Grande,  Texas,  rebel  schooners 
destroyed  on  the,  D. 

Riots,  Bishop  Rappe’s  sermon  on  the, 

D. 

“  Robert  Habersham,”  steamer,  de¬ 
stroyed,  D. 

Robertson’s  River,  Va.,  cavalry  fight 
near,  D. 

Robinson, - ,  Capt.,  of  Pleason- 

ton’s  staff,  Doc. 

Roebuck  squelched  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  D. 

Rocheport,  Mo.,  account  of  the  fight 
near,  Doc.  273 

Rockville,  Md.,  fight  near,  D.  55 

rebel  attack  on  a  tiain  near,  Doc.  325 

Rocky  Crossing,  Miss.,  fight  at  the, 

D. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  Gen.  Potter’s 
expedition  to,  D. 

destruction  of  railroad  bridge  at, 

Doc. 

Roddy, - ,  rebel,  attack  near  Co¬ 
rinth,  Miss.,  D. 

noticed,  D. 

Roues, - ,  rebel,  D.  8 ;  Doc.  105 

at  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  Doc.  195 

Rodgers,  G.  W.,  Com.,  D.  42 
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Rodgers,  John,  Capt.,  Report  of  the 
capture  of  the  “Atlanta,”  Doc. 

“  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,”  a  negro  mel¬ 
ody,  '  P. 

Roman  Catholics.  See  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Rosecrans,  W.  S.,  Gen.,  the  move¬ 
ments  of,  a  mystery  to  the  rebels, 

D. 

his  advance  crosses  Elk  »River, 

_  Tenn.,  D. 

circular  in  reference  to  newspapers, 

D. 

guerrilla  order  of,  D. 

entered  Chattanooga,  D. 

order  thanking  his  troops  for  their 
courage  in  the  campaign  against 
Bragg,  D. 

relinquished  command  of  the  De- 


67 

21 


.5 

24 

35 

42 

51 


58 


partment  of  the  Cumberland,  D. 
“  Defeat  of,  to  end  the  war,”  D. 


64 
64 

congratulatory  order  to  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,  Doc.  450 

order  in  reference  to  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare.  .  ,  Doc.  481 

orders  to  the  army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  October  2,  Doc.  523 

See  Gen.  Bragg,  D.  21,  57,  60 ;  Doe. 

326;  P.  68 

Rover,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  19 

Rowe,  John,  how  he  was  treated  by 
the  rebel  Gen.  Jenkins,  Doc.  195 
Rowett,  Richard,  Col.  Seventh  Ill., 

D.  37,  57 

Rucker,  John  F.,  the  capture  of  the 
“bushwhacker,”  *■  Doc.  450 
Running  Water  Bridge,  Ga.,  tele¬ 
graph  operators  captured  at,  D.  49 
Russell,  Earl,  petition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  respecting  neu¬ 
trality,  Doc.  284 

Russell,  - ,  Gen.,  Sixth  Corps, 

D.  5  ;  Doc.  17 

Russell, - ,  Major  First  Maryland 

Cavalry,  D.  52 

Russia,  sympathy  for  America,  D.  2 
“Ruth,”  steamer,  loss  of  the,  D.  40 
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Sabine  Pais,  Texas,  Franklin’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to,  official  reports,  Doc.  425 
National  accounts  of  .the  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  Doc.  426,  .428 

Gen.  Magruder’s  rebel  order,  Doc.  498 
“  Sachem,”  gunboat, captured,  D.49  ; 

Doe.  425 

Salem,  Mass.,  Mechanic  Light  Infan¬ 
try  of,  .  D.  13 

Salem,  Ind.,  visited  by  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  D.  29 

incident  of  John  Morgan’s  raid 
in,  P.  94 

Salem,  Miss.,  fight  near,  D.  61 

Salem,  Mo.,  guerrilla  fight  at,  D.  51 

Salomon,  - ,  Gen.  See  Helena, 

Ark.,  Doc.  138 

Salt.  See  Princess  Ann  County, 

Va.,  '  Doc.  311 

Salt  Lake,  Indian  fight  near,  D.  6 
Salt  Lick,  Va.,  fight  at,  D.  62 

Sanborn,  A.  L.,  Lieut.,  murder  of, 

D.  81,  63 

Sands,  A.  H.  P.  4,  5 

Sanders,  B.  B.,  Doc.  491 

Sartoria,  Miss.,  fight  at,  D.  3 

“  Satellite,”  captured,  D.  44 

destroyed,  D.  47 

Saunders,  - -,  Alderman^  of  Shef¬ 
field,  England,  D.  2 

Saunders,  8.  II.,  Col.,  expedition 
into  East-Tennessee,  D.  16 

Sawyer,  Henry  Washington,  Capt., 

D.  24 

Saxton,  Rufus,  Gen.,  D.  57 

tribute  to  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  D.  37 
Scammon,  E.  P.,  Gen.,  official  report 
of  the  expedition  to  Wytheville, 

Va.,  Doc.  445 

Sciibnck,  Robert  C.,  Maj.-Gen.,  pro¬ 
claims  martial  law  in  Baltimore, 

Md.,  Doc.  328 
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prohibits  the  publishing 
tracts  of  newspapers,  D. 

order  regulating  the  treatment  of 
rebel  prisoners,  D. 

order-in  reference  to  United  States 
officers  at  Barnums’s  Hotel  in 
Baltimore,  D. 

noticed,  D.  18,  21,  22,  49 

Schimmelfennig,  - ,  Gen.,  anec¬ 
dote  of,  P.  52 

Schofield,  John  M.,  Maj.-Gen.,  or¬ 
der  of  August  25,  Doc.  486 

letter  from  President  Lincoln  to,  D.  31 
noticed,  ■  D.  5, 

Schurz,  Carl,  Gen.  See  Gettysburgh. 

Schwartz,  - ,  Miss,  heroism  of, 

Gen.  Brown’s  order,  P. 

Scott, - ,  Col.,  Kentucky,  D. 

Scott,  Robert  N.,  Capt.  Fourth  U.  S. 

Infantry,  Doc. 

“  Scottish  Chief,”  steamer,  captur¬ 
ed,  D. 

Scotland,  Pa.,  entered  by  the  rebels 
under  Lee,  D. 

Scouting,  described,  P.  80, 

among  the  Indians,  P. 

Sears,  Cyrus,  Lieut.-Col.,  Doc. 
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Secession,  history  of,  by  a  Southern 
man,  (R.  S.  Donnell,)  Doc.  253 

Secessionists,  sent  South,  D.  1 

sent  South  from  Kansas,  D.  47 

sent  South  from  St.  Louis,  D.  55 
See  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  P.  13 

Secret  Societies,  Gen.  Willcox’s  order 
against,  Doc.  336 

Sedgwick,  John,  Gen.,  officers  of 
liis  corps  captured,  D.  64 

See  Gettysburgh. 

Selfridge,  Thomas  J.,  Lieut.  Com., 
report  of  naval  operations  on 
the  Mississippi,  Doc.  244 

Semmes, - ,  Lieut.  Com.,  ‘  D.  3 

Seneca,  Md.,  fight  at,  D.  7 

Seneca  Station,  Indian  Territory, 
fight,  at,  D.  54 

Seventh  Army  Corps  discontinued, 

D.  39 

Seward,  W.  H ,  Secretary  of  State, 
Circular  No.  39,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  of  the 
Union  arms  in  America,  Doc. 
on  intervention  in  the  matter  of 
Poland,  D. 

noticed,  Doc.  510,  P. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  organizes  the 
National  Guard  of  New-York,  D. 
speech  to  the  rioters  in  New-York, 

D. 

letters  to  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
draft,  D.  39, 

proclamation,  August  19,  _  D. 

correspondence  with  Gen.  Dix  re¬ 
lative  to  the  draft,  D. 

See  rebel  views  of  peace,  Doc. 
Shackleford,  J.  M.,  Cbl.,  captures 
■John  Morgan,  D. 

report  on  the  capture  of  John 
Morgan,  Doc. 

noticed,  D.  49, 

Shaler,  Henry,  gallantry  of,  P. 
Sharp-shooters,  civilities  of  the  P. 
Siiaw,  Robert  G.,  Col.,  death  of,  D. 
Brig.-Gen.  Saxton’s  tribute  to,  D. 
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14 

32 

40 
43 

46 
53 

37 

389 
61 
64 
25 
34 
37 
Doc.  213 
Doc.  295 
P.  92 
D.  3 
P.  100 


at  Fort  Wagner, 

See  Darien,  Ga., 
lines  to,  by  L.  Holbrook, 

Shawneetown,  Kansas,  sacked, 

“  She  comes  from  St.  Louis,” 

Sheffield,  England,  Southern  sympa¬ 
thizers  meet  at,  D.  2 

Shelby, - ,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  56 ;  Doc.  603 

Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  D.  16 
Col.  Minty’s  report  of  the  fight 
at,  Doc.  386 

occupied  by  the  Union  forces,  .  D.  18 
Gen.  Mitchell  has  a  fight  near;  D.  60 
Gen.  Mitchell’s  expedition  to,  de¬ 
scribed,  Doc.  326 

Sheldon,  L.  A.,  Col.  Forty-Second 
Ohi»,  Doc.  55 

Shell  Mound,  Tenn.,  bridges  de¬ 
stroyed  at,  D.  44 
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Shepherdstown,  Va.,  cavalry  fight 

at,  D.  33  . 

account  of  the  battle  near,  Doc.  468 
“  Richmond  Despatch  ”  account, 

Doc.  470 

Shepley,  George  F.,  Gen.,  D.  20 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  Maj.-Gen.,  at  the 
battle  at  Bolton,  Miss.,  D.  25 
movement  of,  in  Central  Missis¬ 
sippi,  D.  33 

report  of  the  siege  of  VicKsburgh, 

Doc.  153 

report  on  the  naval  operations  on 
the  Mississippi,  Doc.  244 

his  method  to  abate  sliinplasters,P.  14 
order  No.  2,  Doc.  57S 

noticed,  Doc.  553 

Shinplasters,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman’s 
expedient  to  abate,  P.  14 

Shippensburgh,  Pa.,  singular  con¬ 
duct,  of  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  D.  15 

occupied  by  rebels,  D.  16 

“  Shot,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  41 
“  Shoulder  Arms  !  ”  P.  32 

Sibley,  II.  H.,  Gen.,  D.  52 

expedition  against  the  Sioux,  D.  4 
Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  Gen.  See  Get¬ 
tysburgh. 

Sickles,  D.  B.,  P.  15 

Siebs,  - ,  Col.  Ninth  Louisiana 

Volunteers,  Doc.  12 

Simmsport,  La.,  destroyed,  '  D.  3 
account  of  the  destruction  Of,  Doc.  276 
Simons,  Ned,  an  old  negro,  anecdote 
of,  P.  62 

Sinclair,  W.  H.,  A.  A.  G.,  notice  of, 

DocJ  456 

Sioux  Indians,  expeditions  against 
the,  D.  9,  52 

Sibley’s  expedition  against  the,  D.  4 
“  Sir  William  Peel,”  capture  of  the 
ship,  D,  51 

Skinner,  II.  B.,  Lieut.,  expedition 
of,  P.  20 

Slack,  J.  R.,  Col.  Forty-3eventh  In¬ 
diana,  Doc.  55 

Slate  Creek, Kjy.,  rebel  attack  near,  D:  6 
Slaves,  impressed  into  the  rebel 
army,  D.  40 

Legislature  of  Alabama  on  the 
military  employment  of,  D.  47 
Gen.  Mercer’s  rebel  order,  Doc.  479 
Gen.  Grant’s  order,  Doc.  479 

Gen.  Thomas’s  order,  Doc.  4S0 

Gen.  Banks’s  order,  Doc.  480 

rebel  war  order,  No.  138,  Doc.  574 

See  emancipation,  D.  9 

See  Missouri  State  Convention,  D.  16 
See  Col.  Wm.  Birney,  Doc.  394 

Slave-Trade,  debate  in  British  Par¬ 
liament  on,  D.  6 

Slocum,  II.  W.,  Maj.-Gen.  See  Get¬ 
tysburgh,  Doc.  103 

Slocum,  J.  J.,  Capt.,  P.  95 

Smith,  A.  J.,  Gen.,  IL  23 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  Gen.,  rebel,  address 
to  the  people  of  the  South- 
West,  D.  56 

notice  of,  Doc.  18,  474 

Smith,  F.  O.  J.,  notice  of,  P.  13 

Smith,  James,  Lieut.  See  rebel 
treachery,  „  P.  71 

Smith,  Mblancthon,  Mrs.,  appointed 
post-mistress,  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  P.  89 

Smith,  WILliam  F.,(Baldy,)  Gen.,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  D.  21 

noticed,  D.  66 

Smith,  W.  J.,  Lieut.,  report  of  a  re- 
connoissance  from  La  Grange, 

Tenn.,  JOoc.  481 

Smithsburgh,  Va,,  fight  at,  D.  25 

Doc.  189 

Smithfield,  Va.,  account  of  the  skir¬ 
mish  near,  Doc.  505 

Smith’s  Island,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
lighthouse  on,  destroyed,  D.  39 
Smith’s  Island,  N.  C.,  rebel  gunboat 
destroyed  at,  D.  81 

Smyrna,  Fla.,  destruction  of,  D.  37 
Snicker's  Gap,  Va.,  fight  near,  D.  13 


Song  of  the  Border, 

Song  of  the  Southern  Soldiers, 
P.  E.  C., 

Songs.  See  negro  worship, 
Songs  upon  the  Battle-Field, 
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Songs  of  the  Rebels,  P.  10,  23,  59,  74,  83, 

95 

South-Anna  River,  Va.,  Getty’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the,  D.  21 

South-Carolina,  Governor  Bonham’s 
message  to  the  Legislature  of, 

Doc.  506 

cotton  crop  of,  seized  by  Gen.  Sax¬ 
ton,  D.  5T 

South-Carolina,  loyal  Vols.,  colored, 
First  Regiment  of,  Doc.  177 

Second  Regiment  of,  D.  2 

Twentieth  rebel  Regiment  of,  D.  46 
South-Edisto  River,  S.  C.,  official  re¬ 
ports  of  Higginson’s  expedition 
up  the,  Doc.  176 

Southern  credulity,  P.  13 

“  Southern  Cross,”  ship,  destroyed, 

D.  4 

Southern  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  P.  86 

Southern  matrons,  Capt.  Gillaspie’s 
appeal  to  the,  Doc.  539 

“  Southern  Rights,”  schooner,  cap¬ 
tured,  D.  41 

Southern  Unionism,  D.  58 

Sparta,  N.  C.,  visited  by  Potter’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  D.  34 

“  Spaulding,”  steamer,  captured,  D.  61 
Spear,  S.  P.,  Col.,  expedition  of,  D.  17 
expedition  to  the  Pamunkey  River, 

Va.,  Doc.  200 

expedition  of,  returned  to  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  D.  19 

Spence,— — ,  Mr.,  rebel,  of  London, 

D.  57 

Spencer, - ,  Col.,  expedition  into 

Alabama,  D.  64 

Sperryviile,  Va.,  ignorance  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of,  P.  45 

Spies,  execution  of,  D.  6 

See  rebel  spies,  •  Doc.  237 

Spinola,  - ,  Gen.,  at  Wapping 

Heights,  Va.,  Doc.  361 

noticed,  D.  36 

Spiritualism  at  the  White  House,  P.  30 
Sporting  Hill,  Pa.,  fight  at,  D.  20 

Squirrel-skin  Shoes  at  the  South,  P.-  46 
Sta^Il,  Julius  H.,  Gen.,  at  Sawyer’s 
Road,  Va.,  D.  2,  27,  P.  75 

Stanford,  Ky.,  capture  of,  D.  39 

Stanley,  D.  S.,  Maj.-Gen.,  Report  of 
his  expedition  to  Huntsville, 

Ala.,  Doc.  456 

noticed,  ’  D.  33 

Stanton,  E.  M.,  Fremont’s  letter  to, 

Doc.  9 

noticed,  D.  27 

“  Star  of  Peace,”  capture  of  the, 

Doc.  453 

Starr,  Samuel  H.,  Major,  D.  24 

“  Statesman,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  3 
St.  Catharine’s  Creek,  Miss.,  skir¬ 
mish  at,  D.  37 

St.  Croix,  W.  I.,  anecdote  of  the 
Governor  of  P.  25 

Steele,  Fred.,  Maj.-Gen.,  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  capture  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Doc.  461 

order  on  the  battle  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  Doc.  576 

noticed,  D.  45 

Steinwitz,  S.  W.,  Capt.  See  Roche- 
port,  Mo.,  Doc.  273 

Stephens,  Alexander  II.,  the  mis¬ 
sion  of,  D.  24 ;  Doc.  135,  199,  433 
speech  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  July  24, 

Doc.  216,  D.  36 
Stephens,  E.  W.,  Major,  D.  48 

surprised  at  Moorefield,  Va.,  Doc.  457 
Stevenson,  John  J.,  D.  45 

Stewart,  A.  P.,  Brig.-Gen.,  rebel,  D.  3 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  steamers  burned  at,  D.  59 
St.  Mark’s,  Fla.,  salt-works  near, 
destroyed,  \  D.  33 

Stokes, - ,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  17 

Stone,  George  P.,  Capt.,  official  re- 
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port  of  his  expedition  to  Monroe 
County,  Ky.,  Doc.  445 

Stone,  Lydia,  Miss,  heroism  of,  at 
the  Lawrence  massacre,  Kansas, 

Doc.  401 

Stone  River,  an  incident  of, 

Street,  Alfred  B., 

Strong,  George  C.,  Gen., 
at  Port  Wagner, 

.  funeral  of, 

Strong,  George  T.,  Sanitary  Com- 
mission,  P. 

Strong, - ,  Major  First  S.  C.  Vol., 

colored,  Doc.  177 

Strong,  William  E.,  Lieut. -Col.,  P.  51 
Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  Gen.,  reviews  the 
rebel  cavalry,  D.  3,  Doc.  20 

at  the  battles  of  Aldie  and  Upper- 
ville,  Va.,  Doc.  184 

his  dinner  eaten  by  Gen.  Buford,  P.  68 
anecdote  of  General  Milroy,  P.  46 
noticed,  D.  15,  39,  Doc.  105 

Sturges,  Jonathan,  D.  35 

Substitutes,  Gen.  Schenck’s  order  in 
reference  to  D. 

how  they  pay  for  one  in  the  South, 

P. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  return  of  the  expedition 
to,  D. 

evacuated  by  the  Nationals,  D. 
account  of  the  siege  of,  Doc.  291 
“  Sumter,”  gunboat,  sunk  off  Cape 
Henry,  D. 

“Sumter,”  rebel  transport,  sunk,  D. 

“  Sunrise,”  ship,  captured,  D. 

Sullivan  County,  Ind.,  enrolment 
resisted  in,  D. 

Sullivan  Island,  S.  C.,  property  de¬ 
stroyed  on,  D. 

Solly,  Alfred,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  4, 
report  of  the  battle  of  White  Stone 
Hill,  Doc.  491 

Susquehannah,  Military  Department  j 
of  the,  erected,  D. 

Swallow’s  Bluff.  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D. 

“  Swamp  Angel,”  D. 

Swan, - ,Capt.,  at  Shepherdstown, 

Va.,  /  Doc.  468 

Swansboro,  N.  C.,  Heckman’s  re- 
connoissance  to,  D.  33 

Sykes,  George,  Maj.-Gen.  See  Get- 
tysburgh.  Doc.  103 

Sykesville,  Md.,  rebel  depredatio: 
at. 
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“  Tacony,”  bark,  captured, 

D. 

7 

captures  by, 

D. 

8 

destroyes  fishing-boats  off  the  coast 

of  New-England, 

D.  14, 

15 

“  Talisman,”  ship,  captured, 
Tallahatchie  River,  Misener’s 

D. 

3 

expe- 

dition  to. 

D. 

17 

Tappahannock,  Va.,  Union  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  D.  1 

Tarboro,  N.  C.,  Gen.  Potter’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  D.  36,  Doc.  356 

Taylor,  Benjamin  F.,  P.  28 

Taylor.  C.  F.,  Col.,  lines  to,  by 
D.  B.  S.,  •  P.  52 

Taylor,  Richard,  Gen.,  rebel,  Doc.  173 

Taylor,  W.  H.  S.,  P.  43 

Tebb’s  Bend,  Ky.,  official  account  of 
the  battle  at,  ■  Doc.  249 

Telegraphic.  See  Bryant’s  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  D.  56  ;  P.  21 
Telford,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  1).  50 

Tennessee,  operations  of  guerrillas  in, 

D.  84 

Gen.  Rosecrans’s  report  of  opera¬ 
tions  in,  Doc.  402 

a  National  account  of  Wheeler’s 
raid  in,  Dec.  517 

rebel  review  of  Bragg’s  campaign 
in,  Doc.  589 

the  rebel  produce  in,  P.  37 

See  Tennessee  Valley. 

Tennessee  Valley,  Gen.  nazen’s  re¬ 
port  of  operations  in  the,  Doc.  538 
Tp.rry,  A.  TL,  Gen.,  D.  S3 

Texas,  Banks’s  expedition  to,  D.  67 
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See  Address  of  the  rebel  Governors, 

Doc.  406 

See  Brashear  City. 

Thanksgiving  celebrated  in  the  loyal 
States,  D.  40 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburgh,  by  How¬ 
ard  Glyndon,  P.  56 

“  The  Beast  and  False  Prophet,”  D.  39 
The  Black  Brigade  at  Port  Hudson, 
by  John  A.  Dorgan,  P.  18 

The  Blue  Cockade,  by  Mary  W. 

Crean,  P.  97 

The  Cavalry  Scout,  a  ballad  of  the 
Second  Wis.,  written  among  the 
tombs,  P.  33 

The  Constitution,  by  Alexander  H. 

Morrison,  P.  48 

The  Dead  at  Vicksburgh,  P.  52 

The  Dove  of  the  Regiment ;  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  battle  of  Chickamau- 
ga,  P.  91 

The  Drummer-boy  of  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  P.  12 

The  Eagle  of  the  Sea,  by  W.  H.  C. 

Hosmer,  P.  29 

Tiieilberg,  Henry,  Doc.  178 

The  Federal  Vandals,  P.  23 

“  The  First  Recruit,”  who  he  was,  P.  9 
The  Florida’s  Cruise,  by  a  foretop 
mau  of  the  C.  S.  S.  Florida,  P.  83 
The  Forced  Recruit,  P.  .27 

The  Hero  of  the  Drum,  by  George  W. 

Bungay,  P.  31 

“  The  Lake  of  Fire  and  Brimstone,” 

D.  39 

The  Mercedita,  a  song,  P.  92 

The  Nation,  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  1’.  69 

The.  Northern  Invasion  of  Lee,  P.  54 
The  “  Old  Concern,”  a  new  song,  by 

Uncle  Sam,  P.  34 

The  Old  Ship  of  State,  by  David  Bar¬ 
ker,  P.  2 

The  Hight  above  the  Wrong,  by  John 
W.  Overall,  P.  97 

“  The  River  of  Death.”  See  Chicka- 
mauga,  Doc.  370 

The  Second  Louisiana,  by  George  H. 

Boker,  *  P.  3 

The  Sergeant’s  Cot,  P.  67 

The  South  in  Arms,  by  Rev.  J.  H. 

Martin,  P.  98 

The  Southern  Cross,  a  rebel  song,  P.  10 
The  War  of  Cavalry  and  Negroes,  P.  85 
Thomas,  George  H.,  Gen.,  D.  55 

assumes  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cumberland,  D.  64 
despatch  of,  Oct.  29,  D.  66 

See  Wauhatchie,  Doc.  587 

Thompson,  Jeff,  capture  of,  D.  44 
official  reports  of  the  capture  of, 

Doc.  485 

Thompson, - ,  Lieutenant  Seventh 

Pa.  Regiment,  Doc.  387 

Thompson,  William.  See  Medals  of 
Honor. 

Tibwtts,  H.,  Com.,  Report  of  the 
expedition  to  Sabine  Pass,  Doc.  425 
Tilghman,  Benjamin,  Col.,  D.  35 

To - ,  a  rebel  song,  P.  11 

Ton,  David,  Gov.  of  Ohio.  See  Ed- 
son  B.  Olds,  D.  1 

proclamation  of,  June  15,  D.  9 

'  Doc.  310 

Toland,  .Torn,  Colonel,  killed  near 
Wythe ville,  Va.,  Doc.  446 

Toombs,  Robert,  rebel,  letter  on  re¬ 
construction,  D.  42 

Toon  &  Co.,  Messrs,  noticed,  P.  64 
“  Tories,”  in  Va.,  whipped  by  rebels, 

P.  37 

“  To  Robert  Gould  Shaw,”  by  L.  Hol¬ 
brook,  P.  92 

Trimble,  J.  R.,  Ma.jor.-Gen.,  rebel, 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Mary¬ 
land,  June  3,  1863,  Doc.  275 

Triune,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  3 

rebel  attack  on,  D.  5 

second  attack  on,  D.  6 

“  Trust  to  Luck,  Alabama,”  P.  74 
Tuckekman,  C.  K.,  P.  66 

Tullahoma  occupied  by  the  Nation¬ 
als,  D.  21 

fight  near,  D.  65 
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account  of  the  capture  of,  Doc.  203 
occupation  of,  Doc.  394 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  fight  near,  D.  66 
“  St.  Louis  Union  ”  account,  Doc.  579 
Twiggs  County,  Ga.,  tLe  black  roll 
of,  D.  64 

“Two  Years  Hence,”  rebel  views  of 
peace,  Doc.  52 

U 

“  Umpire,”  brig,  captured,  D.  8 

Union  cavalry  service,  details  of 
operations  during  the  campaign 
against  Lee,  June  and  July, 

1863,  Doc.  183 

Union  Convention  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
President  Lincoln’s  letter  to  the, 

D.  42 

Union  hotel  at  Shippensburgli,  Pa., 

the  proprietor  of,  D.  15 

Union  League,  secrets  of  the,  P.  73 
University  Place,  Tenn.,  fight  near, 

D.  24 

United  States,  public  debt  of  the, 

July  1,  1863,  D.  22 

United  States  Army,  question  of  rank 
in,  D.  21 ;  Doc.  340 

Fourth  and  Seventh  Corps  of,  dis¬ 
continued,  D.  39 

Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Corps 
in,  consolidated,  D.  57 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
Report  of  operations  at  Gettys- 
burgh,  Doc.  120 

United  Suites  Navy,  official  reports 
of  operations  on  the  Mississippi, 

Doc.  242 

“  Unlaurelled  Heroes,”  a  song,  P.  74 
Upperville,  Va.,  fight  near,  D.  56 
battle  at,  Doc.  4S4 

“  Up  !  up  !  Let  the  Stars  of  our  Ban¬ 
ner,”  by  M.  F.  Bigney,  P.  96 

Utah,  Brig.-Gen.  Conner’s  Report  of 
operations  in,  Doc.  181 

Utley,  William  L.,  Col.,  D.  59 


Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  D.  1 

nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  D.  6 
noticed,  D.  7 

at  Bermuda,  D.  15 

at  Halifax,  D.  25 

his  case  considered  by  the  “  N.  Y. 

World,”  D.  31 

at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  D.  32 
See  rebel  views  of  Peace,  Doc.  53 
See  Military  Arrests,  Doc.  298 

See  Military  Arrests,  Doc.  o71 

address  to  Unpeople  of  Ohio,  Doc.  438 
“  waits  and  watches  over  the  bor¬ 
der,”  Doc.  482 

Vance,  Z.  B.,  Gov.,  Doc.  499 

proclamation  to  the  people  of 
North-Carolina,  Doc.  497 

Van  Dervber,  F.  Col.,  Report  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  Doc.  535 
“  Varnum  H.  Hill,”  schooner,  cap¬ 
tured,  D.  1 8  ;  Doc.  459 

“  Venus,”  blockade-runner,  destroy¬ 
ed,  D.  65 

Lieut.  Com.  Lamson’s  Report,  Doc.  572 
Vermillionville,  La.,  accounts  of  the 
battle  near,  Doc.  539 

Vermont,  soldiers  of,  thanked,  D.  28 
First  Cavalry,  Doc.  186 

Versailles,  Ohio,  Morgan’s  descent 
on.  Doc.  260 

Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  bombardment  of, 

D.  1,  37 

McPherson’s  assault  on,  D.  17 ; 

Doc.’  201 

Gen.  Grant’s  Report  of  the,  Doc.  142 
official  correspondence,  Doc.  151 
National  accounts  of  the,  Doc.  158 
diary  of  a  citizen  of  the  city* Doc.  165 
Diary  of  John  Sattenwhite,  Doc.  170 
Gen.  McClernand’s  Report,  D.  64  ; 

Doe.  54 
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Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s,  rebel 
Report  of  operations  at,  Doc.  471 

the  surrender  of,  D.  23 

incidents  of,  P.  45 

Rebel  Bill  of  Fare  at,  P.  50 
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DIARY. 


JUNE  1,  1863. 

Major-General  Banks,  at  Port  Hudson,  La., 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  passage  of  steam¬ 
ers  from  New- York  past  the  quarantine  at  New- 
Orleans,  without  a  special  order,  unless  they 
should  he  mail  steamers  or  others  transporting 
stores  for  the  Government.  This  regulation  was 
made  necessary  by  the  continued  “  refusal  to 
transport  the  soldiers’  mails,  except  upon  in¬ 
admissible  conditions.”  The  provost-marshal 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order. 
— An  expedition  into  Tappahannock,  Va.,  was 
made  by  a  party  of  Union  soldiers,  who  succeeded 
in  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  stores  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  rebels,  besides  carrying  off  a  number 
of  negroes. — Richmond  Enquirer ,  June  6. 

— At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
protest  against  the  arrest  of  C.  L.  Vallandigham. 
Judge  Ellis  LeWis  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bigler,  Biddle, 
and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  The  latter  counselled 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  constitutional 
authorities,  but  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  elections. — Governor  David  Tod,  of 
Ohio,  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Fairfield  County,  in  obedience  to  his 
recognizance,  to  answer  the  charges  filed  against 
him  by  Dr.  Edson  B.  Olds,  when  the  case  was 
continued  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

.  — A  good  deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  to  a 
rumor  that  General  Lee  is  preparing  for  a  forward 
movement,  from  which  the  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  infer  that  it  is  only  a  ruse  to  cover 
a  demonstration  in  some  other  quarter,  since  they 
affect  to  believe  that  we  would  be  more  reticent 
if  an  advance  were  really  in  contemplation.  The 
month  of  June,  upon  which  we  have  this  day 
entered,  will  unravel  the  mystery.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  confederate  army  and  people  can  well 
afford  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  and  to 
.  leave  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  that  kind  Pro- 
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vidence  which  has  guided  us  thus  far  through 
this  bloody  wilderness. — Savannah  Republican. 

— An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  James  Montgomery,  ascended  the  Combahee 
River,  S.  C.,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  a  large 
quantity  of  rebel  stores  and  other  property. 
— {Doc.  1.) 

— The  bombardment  of  Vicksburgh.  continued. 
All  the  guns  in  position  opened  fire  at  midnight, 
and  continued  their  fire  until  daylight  this  morn¬ 
ing.  After  a  short  cessation  the  firing  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  kept  up  all  day. — The  second  party 
of  recalcitrants  left  St.  Louis  for  the  South.  They 
numbered  seventeen,  among  whom  were  the  wife 
and  two  daughters  of  Trusten  Polk. 

— A  large  meeting,  to  procure  funds  to  send 
supplies. to  the  wounded  at  Yicksburgh,  was  held 
at  Chicago,  III.,  at  which  nearly  six  thousand 
dollars  were  raised. — The  schooner  Echo  was 
captured  yesterday,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Sunflower. — A 
fight  took  place  at  Clinton,  La.,  between  the 
Union  forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Grierson,  and  the  rebel  forces  stationed  in  that 
town,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty-one  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  rebels,  and  a  number  of  the 
Nationals. 

June  2. — The  circulation  of  the  newspapers, 
Chicago  Times  and  New-York  World ,  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  by  a 
general  order  from  Major-General  Burnside,  their 
“repeated  expressions  of  disloyal  and  incendiary 
sentiments”  being  “calculated  to  exert  a  perni¬ 
cious  and  treasonable  influence.” — At  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  C.  F.  Jones  was  arrested  for  writing  trea¬ 
sonable  correspondence  to  the  Freeman's  Jour¬ 
nal  of  New-York. — F.  II.  Pierpont,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
commandants  of  the  State  militia  to  hold  their 
regiments  in  readiness  for  the  field  at  an  hour’s 
warning,  as  “the  enemies  of  their  liberty  and 
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prosperity  were  again  threatening  their  homes.” 
—  TnE  Twenty-fourth  regiment  of  New-York 
volunteers  returned  to  Oswego. — The  city  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  organized. 
— West-Point,  Va.,  was  evacuated  by  the  Union 
troops. — The-  ship  Amazonian  was  captured  in 
latitude  11°  15',  longitude  34°  30',  by  the  rebel 
privateer,  Alabama. 

June  3. — Col.  Kilpatrick  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
pedition  through  the  country  situated  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  York  Rivers,  in  Virginia, 
having  been  entirely  successful. — {Doc.  3.) 

— A  meeting  was  held  at  Sheffield,  England, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alderman  Saunders, 
at  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

“  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  profound 
regret  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant-General  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jackson,  of  the  confederate  States  of 
North-America ;  a  man  of  pure  and  upright  mind, 
devoted  as  a  citizen  to  his  duty,  cool  and  brave  as 
a  soldier,  able  and  energetic  as  a  leader,  of  whom 
his  opponents  say  he  was  ‘sincere  and  true  and 
valiant.’  This  meeting  resolves  to  transmit  to 
his  widow  its  deep  and  sincere  condolence  with 
her  in  her  grief  at  the  sad  bereavement,  and  with 
the  great  and  irreparable  loss  the  army  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  their  gallant  comrade  and  general.” 
It  was  decided  to  request  Mr.  Mason  to  transmit 
the  resolution  to  Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  troops 
lately  commanded  by  the  deceased  General. 
— Ashepoo,  S.  C.,  was  destroyed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Montgomery,  of  the  Second  South-Carolina  col¬ 
ored  volunteers. — {Doc.  55.) 

— Admiral  Du  Pont  ordered  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Bacon  to  proceed  with  the  Commodore 
McDonough  on  an  expedition  against  Bluffton, 
on  the  May  River,  S.  C.,  a  stream  emptying  into 
the  Calibogue. 

The  army  forces  were  landed  near  Bluffton,  by 
the  gunboat  Mayflower  and  an  army  transport, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Commodore  McDo^ 
nough,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  the 
rebels  having  retreated.  By  the  order  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Barton,  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
church  only  being  spared  ;  and  though  the  rebel 
troops  made  several  charges,  they  were  driven 
back  by  the  troops,  and  the  shells  and  shrapnel 
of  the  Commodore  McDonough.  Bluffton  being 
destroyed,  the  soldiers  reembarked  without  casu¬ 
alties,  and  returned  to  Hilton  Head. — {Doc.  54.) 

June  4. — Joseph  A.  Gilmore  was  inaugurated 


Governor  of  New-Hampshire.  In  his  message 
he  stated  that  over  eighteen  thousand  troops 
had  been  furnished  for  the  war,  and  continued : 
“  In  such  a  contest  as  that  in  which  we  are  now 
involved,  I  am  unable  to  discriminate  between 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  support 
of  the  National  Administration.  It  is  no  time 
now  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  only  facts  which  we  need  are  that  it 
exists,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  put  it  down. 
It  was  a  remark  made  to  me,  by  a  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  State,  the  late  venerable  Isaac  Hill, 
in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  ‘  a  man  who  will 
not  stand  by  his  Government  is  a  coward  and 
a  traitor.’  ” 

—Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Clay,  the  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
after  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  reply  of  Secretary  Seward  to  the  proposal 
of  France  to  join  the  diplomatic  intervention  in 
favor  of  Poland,  remarks:  “Such  facts  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  Russia 
and  America.  The  Emperor  knows  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  firmness  with  which  Mr.  Seward 
maintains  the  principle  of  non-intervention.” 

— Major-General  Stahl  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.  :  “All  is 
quiet  along  our  lines  and  in  front,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad.  This  morning,  when 
the  relief  passed,  our  pickets  were  attacked  on 
Sawyer’s  road  by  guerrillas.  Colonel  Gray  at 
once  started,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  could  find  nothing 
of  them  in  the  woods.  He  then  went  on  to  scout 
the  whole  country,  and  when  he  passed  Frying- 
Pan,  his  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  about  one 
hundred  rebels,  who  were  hidden  in  a  thick  wood., 
Colonel  Gray  turned  his  column,  and  charged  the 
rebels,  who  fled  in  great  haste  through  the  woods. 
He  followed  them  up  to  Aldie,  and  from  there 
returned,  via  Drainesville.  Our  entire  loss  is 
three,  and  some  horses  wounded.  We  captured 
their  surgeon,  Dr.  Alexander.” 

— An  expedition  left  Yorktown,  Va.,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  West-Point,  and  thence  to  Walkerstown, 
by  way  of  the  Mattapony.  Thence  it  proceeded 
to  Aylette’s  Warehouse,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  point  of  landing.  At  this  place,  the  iron 
foundry,  machine-shops,  cotton  mills,  lumber¬ 
yard,  and  four  government  warehouses,  contain¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  corn  and  grain,  were 
burned ;  also  a  large  mill  owned  by  Colonel 
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Aylette,  of  the  rebel  army,  with  six  thousand 
bushels  of  grain.  The  Colonel  made  his  escape, 
although  in  the  vicinity.  The  surgeon  of  the 
Fourth  Delaware  captured  his  horse,  which  was 
ready,  saddled  and  bridled.  A  great  number  of 
barns,  containing  stores  for  the  rebels,  such  as 
grain,  corn,  whisky,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  were  de¬ 
stroyed. — {Doc.  56.) 

—  A  large  and  enthusiastic  Union  meeting 
was  held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  this  evening,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  Senators  Trumbull  and 
Doolittle  and  others. — Colonel  A.  Baird,  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  rebels  under  General  For¬ 
rest,  and  driven  into  his  intrenchnjents,  but  being 
reenforced  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  sent  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Granger,  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy 
with  a  heavy  loss.  •  At  the  same  time  an  attack 
was  made  on  Triune,  but  the  rebels  were  driven 
off  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  four  hun¬ 
dred  horses,  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp  and 
garrison  equipage. — (Doc.  4.) 

— General  Burnside’s  order  suppressing  the 
circulation  of  the  Chicago  Times  was  revoked. — 
The  Twenty-second  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Phelps,  returned  to  Al¬ 
bany  from  the  seat  of  war. 

— A  fight  took  place  at  Sartoria,  Miss.,  'be¬ 
tween  a  body  of  National  troops,  tinder  General 
Nathan  Kimball,  and  two  thousand  rebels  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Wirt  Adams,  resulting  in 
the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  latter  after  a  contest 
of  half  an  hour.  The  National  loss  was  one 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  while  the  rebels 
lost  over  one  hundred  taken  prisoners,  and  a 
number  killed  and  wounded. — Simmsport,  on  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  La.,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Union  ram  Switzerland,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  John  A.  Ellet. — (Doc.  53.) 

— The  rebel  General  Wheeler,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry,  made  an  attack  upon  the  National  troops 
on  the  Shelbyville  road,  near  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn., 
and  skirmishing  was  kept  up  the  whole  day.  The 
Second  Indiana  cavalry,  on  picket-duty,  was  first 
attacked,  but  being  reenforced  by  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Indiana,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Thos.  J.  Harrison,  they  succeeded  in  putting  the 
rebels  to  rout,  with  a  loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  The  National  loss  was  one  killed  and 
a  number  wounded. 

June  5. — Contrabands  in  the  vicinity  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  Ya.,  having  signified  their  intention  of 


serving  the  United  States  as  armed  soldiers,  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  by  Major-General  Peck  to  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Wilder,  “  to  recruit  a  company  of 
colored  troops,  subject  to  no  molestation  in  re¬ 
moving  those  so  recruited  to  the  place- of  rendez¬ 
vous,  at  Craney  Island.” — A  squadron  of  the 
Sixth  New-York  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Major 
William  P.  Hall,  on  an  expedition  from  York- 
town,  Ya.,  to  Warwick  River,' succeeded  in  de¬ 
stroying  twenty-three  boats  and  one  schooner 
belonging  to  the  rebels. — Brigadier-General 
Alexander  P.  Stewart,  of  the  rebel  army,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  took 
leave  of  his  brigade,  and  assumed  command  in 
the  corps  of  General  Hardee,  at  Wartrace,  Tenn. 
— Chattanooga  Rebel ,  June  7. 

— The  steamer  Isaac  Smith,  which  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  rebels  on  the  first  of  February  last, 
was  sunk  while  trying  to  run  the  blockade  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  national  gunboat  Wis- 
sahickon. — The  rebel  privateer  Alabama,  in  lati¬ 
tude  14°  S.,  longitude  34°  W.,  captured  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  ship  Talisman. — The  Second  division 
of  the  Sixth  army  corps,  under  the  command  of 
General  A.  P.  Howe,  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
River  at  Deep  Run,  on  a  reconnoissance.  During 
the  passage  of  the  river,  the  rebel  sharp-shooters 
made  some  opposition,  and  after  the  division  had 
crossed  there  was  some  brisk  skirmishing,  the 
rebel  rifle-pits  were  carried,  and  over  thirty  pris¬ 
oners  captured.  The  National  casualties  were 
six  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded,  among  the 
former  Captain  Charles  E.  Cross,  of  the  engin¬ 
eers. — (Doc.  5.) 

June  6. — The  rebel  General  J.  E;  B.  Stuart 
held  a  grand  review  of  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  at  his  camp  near  Culpeper,  Ya.,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  his  advance  into  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. — Near  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  a  locomo¬ 
tive  exploded,  killing  six  and  wounding  three 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Seventh  Rhode  Island,  Fifty -first  New-York, 
and  Ninth  New-Hampshire  regiments. — The 
schooner  Statesman,  loaded  with  cotton,  was 
captured  by  the  National  gunboat  Tahoma, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Semmes. — Siiawneetown,  Johnson  County,  Kan¬ 
sas,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a  force  of  rebel 
bushwhackers,  under  Cy  Gordon  and  Dick  Yeager. 
They  plundered  a  number  of  Union  men,  and 
killed  four,  who  resisted.  When  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  plunder  possible,  they  fired  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  several  places,  and  left  by  the  light  of 
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the  flames. — The  bark  Whistling  Wind,  in  lati¬ 
tude  83°  38',  longitude  71°  29',  was  captured 
and  burned  by  the  rebel  privateer  Coquette. — 
Guerrillas  destroyed  portions  of  the  railroad 
track,  near  Germantown,  Tenn. — General  Sib¬ 
ley’s  command  left  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  an  expe¬ 
dition'  against  the  Sioux.  There  were  two  col¬ 
umns  employed  in  this  expedition.  One  started 
from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  consisted  of  thr^e 
thousand  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  infantry,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-General  Sully.  The  other 
column  was  under  command  of  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  H.  H.  Sibley,  and  numbered  three  full  in¬ 
fantry  regiments,  one  battery  mountain  howit¬ 
zers,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  mounted 
rangers.  The  two  divisions  will  meet  at  a  given 
rendezvous  in  Dacotah.  The  object  in  sending 
a  part  of  the  force  up  the  Missouri  is  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  in  that  direction  of  the  Indians. 

— The  ship  Southern  Cross  was  captured  and 
burned  in  latitude  1°  34'  south,  longitude  36° 
west,  by  the  rebel  privateer  Florida. — Major- 
General  John  C.  Fremont  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  subject  of  the 
ranking  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. — 
A  skirmish  took  place  near  Berry ville,  Ya. — 
{Doc.  57.) 

— The  battle  of  Milliken’s  Bend  commenced 
this  day. — {Docs.  5,  8  and  27.) 

— General  Foster,  in  command  of  the  Union 
forces  at  Newbern,  N.  C.,  received  instructions 
from  the  authorities  at  Washington,  to  place  in 
close  confinement  all  rebel  officers  captured  by 
him. — The  rebel  steamer  Lady  Walton,  was 
surrendered  by  her  crew.  She  was  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  for  the  Confederacy  up 
Arkansas  River,  and  left  Little  Rock  under 
orders  to  proceed  through  the  cut-off  into  White 
River,  thence  up  that  river  for  a*load  of  corn. 
On  reaching  White  River,  her  Captain,  Moses 
Pennington,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  W.  H.  Cald¬ 
well,  another  of  the  crew,  put  in  execution,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  those  on  board, 
being  three  white  men  and  six  negroes,  a  scheme 
they  had  long  meditated,  and,  instead  of  going  up 
White  River,  turned  her  head  d<n/m-stream,  and 
coming  into  the  Mississippi,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
delivered  her  over  to  the  officers  of  the  first  gun¬ 
boat  they  met,  which  was  near  Island  No.  82. 

June  7. — The  expedition  under  General  F.  P. 
Blair,  sent  out  from  Haines’s  Bluff  to  the  Big 


Black  River,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  last, 
returned  to-day.  The  captures  made  during  the 
expedition  amount  to  five  hundred  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  five  hundred  horses  and  mules,  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
bacon,  together  with  a  number  of  small  articles, 
taken  by  the  soldiers  and  never  accounted  for. 
All  bridges  were  either  burned  or  demolished 
and  the  forage  destroyed. — Partisan  guerrillas 
burned  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Little  Har- 
peth  River,  at  Brentwood,  Tenn. — The  battle  of 
Milliken’s  Bend  wTas  concluded  this  day.  After 
a  most  desperate  fight,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  leaving  over  one  hundred  dead  on 
the  field.  The  Union  loss  was  three  hundred 

and  ten  killed  and  wounded. — {Doc.  8  and  27.) 

■< 

— The  plantation  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  Union  troops,  who  ‘‘‘rifled  it 
completely,  destroying  every  implement  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  all  his  household  and  kitchen  furniture, 
defacing  the  premises,  and  carrying  off  every  ne¬ 
gro  on  the  place.  The  plantation  of  Joe  Davis, 
brother  of  the  President,  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  if  we  except  four  or  five  domestic  servants 
which  the  robbers  left.” — Jackson  Mississippian, 
June  11. 

— The  schooner  Alfred  H.  Partridge,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  captured  by  the 
rebel  privateer  Clarence. 

N 

June  8. — Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  ad¬ 
journed  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  fully  be¬ 
lieving  “  that  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
best  subserved  by  a  speedy  adjournment,  the 
past  history  of  the  present  Assembly,  holding 
out  no  reasonable  hope  of  beneficent  results  to 
the  citizens  of  the  States  or  the  army  in  the  field, 
from  its  further  continuance.” 

— A  Convention  of  Editors  was  held  at  New- 
York,  to  consult  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  public  press  in  the  present  war  crisis.  After 
an  interchange  of  opinions,  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  was  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
affirming  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Government,  and  the  laws  ;  that  treason  and 
rebellion  are  crimes  nowhere  so  culpable  as  in  a 
republic,  where  every  man  has  a  voice  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  that  while  journalists  have  no  right 
to  incite  or  aid  rebellion  or  treason,  they  have 
the  right  to  criticise  freely  and  fearlessly  the 
acts  of  public  officers  ;  that  “  any  limitation  of 
this  right  created  by  the  necessities  of  war 
should  be  confined  to  localities  wherein  hostili- 
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ties  actually  exist  or  are  imminently  threatened, 
and  we  deny  the  right  of  any  military  officer  to 
suppress  the  issue  or  forbid  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  of  journals  printed  far  away  from  the  seat 
of  war.” 

— Colonel  Montgomery,  with  four  companies 
of  the  Second  South-Carolina  colored  regiment, 
on  board  the  Harriet  A.  Weed  and  the  John 
Adams,  ascended  Turtle  River  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  after  throw¬ 
ing  a  few  shells  into  the  place,  discovered  that 
it  was  entirely  deserted.  The  Harriet  A.  Weed 
getting  aground,  and  the  John  Adams  drawing 
too  much  water,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
occupy  the  city,  or  proceed  further  up  *  the 
river. 

Captains  Apthorp  and  Adams,  desiring  not  to 
return  without  accomplishing  something,  took  a 
skiff  with  six  men,  rowed  up  to  the  bridge  of 
the  Savannah  and  Brunswick  Railroad,  fired  it  in 
four  different  places,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  totally  destroyed  before  they  returned. 

On  their  return  to  the  steamer,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  a  thicket  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  rebels,  but  with  the  exception  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Leonard,  who  received  a  slight  flesh-wound 
in  the  arm,  not  a  man  was  hit. 

After  shelling  the  woods  by  the  John  Adams, 
the  party  returned  to  St.  Simon’s  Island. 

— The  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  regi¬ 
ments  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  returned  to  New-York  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  were  welcomed  Tiome  by 
thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

June  9. — The  tow-boat  Boston  was  captured 
by  a  party  of  rebels  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Duke,  while  towing  the  ship  Jenny 
Lind  up  the  Mississippi  River.  The  capture  took 
place  at  a  point  about  three  miles  from  the  Pass 
a  1’ Outre  lighthouse. — (Doc.  63.) 

— A  magazine  at  Fort  Lyon,  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  exploded,  killing  twenty  and  wounding  four¬ 
teen  men  belonging  to  the  Third  New-York  artil¬ 
lery.— The  Union  cavalry,  under  General  Mitchell, 
at  Triune,  Tenn.,  were  attacked  this  morning  by 
a  large  body  of  rebels  under  General  Forrest. 
After  a  severe  fight,  the  rebels  were  routed  and 
pursued  over  five  miles,  losing  over  one  hundred 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. — A  petition  to 
Earl  Russell,  concerning  the  departure  from  Eng¬ 
lish  ports  of  vessels  intending  to  commit  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
prepared  and  signed  by  a  number  of  shipping 


merchants  of  Liverpool,  was  made  public. — (Doc. 
50.) 

— General  Foster,  in  command  at  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  issued  the  following  order : 

“  The  Commanding  General  orders  that  all 
white  mall  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five,  within  the  lines  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  shall  be  at  once  enrolled,  and  the  rolls  for¬ 
warded  to  these  headquarters.  Commanders-  of 
districts  will  appoint  enrolling  officers,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  and 
promptly  carry  out  this  order.” 

— A  eight  took  place  nea>r  Monticello,  Ky.,  be¬ 
tween  the  National  cavalry  under  Colonels  Carter 
and  Kautz,  and  the  rebels  under  Pegram,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  rout  of  the  latter,  and  the  occupation 
of  Monticello  by  the  National  troops. — (Doc.  60.) 

— The  Savannah  Republican,  of  this  date,  says: 
“  The  movements  of  Rosecrans  still  continue 
clouded  in  mystery,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
he  has  sent  off  any  of  his  force  or  not.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  information  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  as  he  has  established  a  chain  of  patrols, 
and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  scouts  and  spies 
to  penetrate  his  lines.  Rosecrans  appears  better 
informed  of  our  movements.  Late  Yankee  papers 
publish  a  list  of  forces  which  Bragg  has  sent  to 
Mississippi.” — The  brig  Mary  Alvina  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  burned-  by  the  confederate  privateer 
Coquette. — The  Military  Departments  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  the  Susquehanna  were  created  ; 
Major-General  Wm.  T.  H.  Brooks  being  assigned  to 
the  former,  and  Major-General  Darius  N.  Couch  to 
the  latter. — Brigadier-General  Pleasanton,  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  force  numbering  about  six 
thousand,  supported  by  the  column  of  infantry 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Russell  and 
Ames,  had  a  severe  engagement  near  Brandy 
Station,  Va.,  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  estimated 
at  twelve  thousand  men,  in  which  he  so  seriously 
crippled  the  enemy  that  they  were  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  he  returned 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  General 
Pleasanton’s  men  behaved  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  handsomely  driving  back  superior  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Over  two  hundred  prisoners  and 
one  battle-flag  were  captured. — (Docs.  10  and 
62.)  ' 

— The  Military  Districts  “of  the  Frontier,” 
and  “of  the  Border,”  were  created  by  order  of 
Major-General  Schofield  ;  the  former  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  G.  Blunt,  headquarters  at 
Fort  Scott,  Indian  Territory  ;  and  the  latter  un- 
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der  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kansas  City. — Colonel  Lawrence 
Williams  Orton,  formerly  Lawrence  Williams,  of 
the  Second  United  States  cavalry,  one  time  on 
General  Scott’s  staff,  and  late  General  Bragg’s 
Chief  of  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Du€lop,  of  the 
rebel  army,  were  arrested  and  hung  as  spies  at 
Franklin,  Tenn. — {Doc.  61.) 

June  10. — Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland, 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  and  the  people  of  the  State  to  rally 
for  defence  against  the  rebels  under  General  Lee. 
— A  Convention  took  place  at  the  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute  in  New-York,  at  which  an  address  and  reso¬ 
lutions,  urging  peace  in  the  strongest  manner, 
and  denouncing  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  were  adopted.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Fernando  Wood,  Judge  J.  H.  McCunn,  and  others. 
— General  Braxton  )3ragg,  of  the  rebel  army, 
was  confirmed  at  Chattanooga  by  Bishop  Elliot  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. — The  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Ohio,  by  acclamation,  nominated  C.  L.Val- 
landigham  for  Governor  of  that  State ;  the  same 
time  refugees  reported  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  rebels. — Deputy 
Provost-Marshal  Stevens  and  a  Mr.  Clayfield, 
and  an  enrolling  officer  who  accompanied  them, 
were  fired  upon  near  Manville,  Rush  County, 
Indiana,  when  the  former  was  instantly  killed. 
Mr.  Clayfield  was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  outrage  was  committed  by  per¬ 
sons  opposed  to  the  draft. — The  Forty-fourth 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  returned 
to  Boston  from  Newbern,  N.  C. — Tiie  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated  that  the  whole 
number  of  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  by 
the  National  blockading  fleet  up  to  June  first, 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five. — The  enrol¬ 
ment  met  with  resistance  in  Fulton  County,  Pa. 
Officers  of  the  Government  were  shot  at  by  par¬ 
ties  concealed  in  the  woods,  and  the  houses  of 
the  enrolling  agents  burned. — Thirty  mounted 
Indians  attacked  a  coach  at  a  point  thirty  miles 
west  of  Salt  Lake,  and  killed  and  scalped  the 
driver  and  another  employe  of  the  route.  After 
opening  the  mail-bags  and  committing  other  dep¬ 
redations,  the  savages  retired,  taking  with  them 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  stage.' — The  bark 
Lenox  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  rebel 
pirates  on  board  the  tow-boat  Boston,  captured 
yesterday  near  Pass  a  l’Outre,  Mississippi  River. 

— Clark’s  (rebel)  Diary  of  the  War  for  Separa¬ 
tion  has  the  following  estimate  of  killed,  wounded, 


and  missing,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  the  first  of  January,  1863  : 

Federals — Killed,  43,874;  wounded,  97,027; 
prisoners,  68,218 — total,  209,115.  Died  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  wounds,  250,000. 

Confederates — Killed,  20,893;  wounded, 69, 615; 
prisoners,  22,169 — total,  102,677.  Died  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  wounds,  136,000.  . 

— The  steamer  Maple  Leaf,  en  route  from  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe  to  Fort  Delaware,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rebel  prisoners,  was  taken  possession  of 
and  run  ashore  about  eight  miles  from  Cape 
Henry  Lighthouse,  when  a  greater  portion  of  the 
prisoners  escaped. 

June  11. — Peter  Everitt,  with  a  body  of  three 
hundred  rebels,  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Kentucky  cavalry  at  Slate  Creek,  near 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.  A  severe  engagement,  last- 
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ing  three  hours,  ensued,  when  the  Nationals  re¬ 
treated,  fighting  as  they  withdrew.  —  Triune, 
Tenn.,  was  again  attacked  by  the  rebel  cavalry, 
under  General  Forrest,  who  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-one  killed,  sixty  prisoners,  and  ten 
wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  six  killed,  among 
them  Lieutenant  N.  C.  Blair,  of  the  Fourth  In¬ 
diana  cavalry. — A  debate  occurred  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
independence  of  the  rebels. — The  blockade-run¬ 
ner  Havelock  was  sunk  by  the  blockading  fleet  off 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  while  attempting  to  enter  the 
harbor. — Five  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  New- 
York  cavalry,  Colonel  Thaddeus  B.  Mott,  doing 
out -post  duty  near  Port  Hudson,  were  captured 
by  a  cavalry  raid  of  rebels,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Logan,  of  Bragg’s  command,  while  en¬ 
camped  within  three  miles  of  General  Banks’s 
headquarters.  The  capture  was  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  officer,  who  should  have  posted 
and  attended  to  the  picket-guard.  It  seems  that 
the  guard  were  either  never  posted,  or  were  at 
the  time  fast  asleep,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  rebels  rode  into  the  Union  camp,  surrounded 
the  Unionists,  roughly  awakened  them,  ordered 
them  to  saddle  up,  and  run  off  five  companies  of 
the  cavalry,  with  all  their  horses,  arms,  and 
equipments.  The  rebels  made  them  ride  at  speed 
for  eighty-three  miles,  making  but  one  stop  in 
that  distance.  When  a  horse  gave  out,  they  en¬ 
tered  a  farmer’s  premises  and  impressed  another. 
At  the  journey’s  end,  the  soldiers  were  thrown 
into  a  black  hole,  where  they  were  under  close 
confinement.  • 

The  companies  were :  company  G,  under  com- 
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mand  of  Captain.Porter ;  company  A,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Nolan;  company  C,  under  Lieutenant  Leroy 
Smith  ;•  company  F,  under  Captain  Thayer,  who 
himself  alone  escaped,  and  the  greater  part  of 
company  E,  under  Captain  Ayers.  Lieutenant 
Vigel  was  also  captured  with  Lieutenant  Smith’s 
men.  These  five  companies  were  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Mulvey,  who  was  taken  with  his 
little  boy,  twelve  years  old. — Chicago  Tribune. 

— The  Sixth  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,-  Wilson’s 
Zouaves,  returned  to  New-York  from  the  seat  of 
war  in  Louisiana. — Port  Hudson  was  thoroughly 
invested  by  the  Union  troops  under  General 
Banks. — Darien,  Ga.,  was  visited  and  burned  by 
a  body  of  National  troops  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Montgomery,  of  the  Second  South-Caro- 
lina  colored  volunteers.  At  the  same  time  the 
schooner  Pet,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  was 
captured. — {Doc.  66.) 

— The  steamer  Calypso  was  captured  off  Fry¬ 
ing-Pan  Shoals,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  by  the  Union  gunboat  Florida. — 
{Doc.  65.)  N 

— A  new  army  corps,  denominated  the  reserve 
corps,  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Gordon  W.  Granger,  with  its  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Triune,  to  be  composed  of  three  divisions, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-Generals  J.  D.  Morgan, 
R.  S.  Granger,  and  A.  Baird. 

— A  party  of  rebel  cavalry,  numbering  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  crossed  the  Potomac  River 
this  morning,  and  attacked  a  company  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan  cavalry  stationed  at  Seneca,  Md. 
The  Nationals  being  outnumbered,  gradually  fell 
back,  fighting,  to  within  three  miles  of  Pooles- 
ville,  when  the  enemy  retired  across  the  river, 
after  burning  the  camp  at  Seneca.  The  Unionists 
lost  four  men  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  rebels 
left  a  lieutenant  and  one  man  dead  on  the  field. 

June  12. — The  bark  Tacony,  in  latitude  37°  IS', 
longitude  75°  4',  was  captured  by  the  Clarence, 
tender  to  the  privateer  Florida.  Captain  Munday 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  capture  : 

“  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  at  six  o’clock  a.m., 
when  about  forty  miles  off  Cape  Virginia,  I  was 
spoken  by  the  brig  Clarence,  of  Baltimore,  who 
said  she  was  short  of  water,  and  wished  for  a 
day’s  allowance.  Of  course  I  hauled  to  on  this 
appeal  to  humanity,  and  their  boat,  with  an  offi¬ 
cer  and  six  men,  immediately  came  aboard.  They 
told  me  they  were  fifty-five  days  from  Rio  Janeiro, 


were  bound  to  Baltimore,  and  were  entirely  out 
of  water,  and  would  assist  me  in  passing  it  to  the 
boat.  While  taking  the  after-hatch  off,  I  was 
confronted  by  the  officer  of  the  boat,  \jho  pre¬ 
sented  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  stated  that  my 
vessel  was  his  prize  —  a  prize  to  the  confederate 
States,  and  ordered  me  to  leave  for  New-York. 
Immediately  after,  or  while  transferring  my  crew, 
the  schooner  M.  A.  Shindler  came  up,  and  was 
hauled  to  and  captured.  While  transferring  the 
crew  of  the  latter,  the  schooner  Kate  Stewart 
came  along,  but  she  having  several  lady  passen¬ 
gers  on  board,  and  being  an  old  vessel,  was  ran¬ 
somed  on  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  We  were  then  all  transferred  on 
board  the  Kate  Stewart.  The  pirates  then  trans¬ 
ferred  their  guns,  ammunition,  supplies,  etc.,  from 
the  brig  Clarence  to  the  bark  Tacony,  and  set  fire 
to  the  former  vessel,  as  well  as  to  the  schooner 
M.  A.  Shindler.  We  were  then  released,  the  pirate 
standing  off  to  the  south-east. — Major-General 
Darjus  N.  Couch  assumed  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Chambersburgh,  Pa. — Governor 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  rally  for  their 
defence  against  the  rebels  who  were  approaching 
under  General  Lee. — General  Michael  Corco¬ 
ran,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  left  Suffolk,  Va., 
on  a  reconnoissance  to  the  Blackwater. — The  re¬ 
ply  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Democrats  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  May,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.Vallan- 
digham,  and  the  vindication  of  free  speech,  was 
made  public. — {Doc.  67.) 

— Major-General  David  Hunter  was  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  Brigadier-General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same. — Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Indiana, 
warning  all  persons  against  resistance  to  the 
Government  in  any  form,  or  hindering  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  enrolment 
laws  of  the  United  States. — A  skirmish  occurred 
near  Middletown,  Va.,  between  the  Thirteenth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  and  Eighty-seventh  infant¬ 
ry,  with  one  section  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of 
about  four  hundred  rebel  cavaliy.  Eight  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  a  number  wounded,  and  thirty- 
seven,  including  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants, 
were  taken  prisoners. — {Doc.  11.)  , 

June  13. — The  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  be¬ 
tween  the  National  forces  under  General  R.  II. 
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Milroy,  and  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  ended  this 
day. — {Doc.  11.) 

— Captain  Hare,  of  the  Mounted  Provost- 
Guard,  attacked  Hine’s  guerrillas  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  near  Boston,  Ky.,  killing  four  and  cap¬ 
turing  five  prisoners  and  twenty-five  horses,  and 
a  lot  of  rifles  and  equipments.  The  rebels  fled. 
There  was  no  loss  on  the  National  side. — The 
army  of  the  Potomac  commenced  its  march  for 
the  relief  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  these 
States  being  threatened  by  a  large  body  of  rebels 
under  General  Lee. — The  negroes  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  called  upon  by  Governor  Curtin  to 
furnish  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. — A  party  of  rebel  cavalry  intercepted 
the  cars  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  capturing  sixty 
horses  akid  committing  other  depredations. — 

The  town  of  Eunice, - ,  was  destroyed  by  the 

National  gunboat  Marmora.  —  The  bark  Good 
Hope,  in  lat.  22°  49'  south,  long.  42°  09'  west, 
was  captured  and  burned  by  the  rebel  privateer 
Georgia. — The  schooner  Fashion,  from  Mobile, 
was  captured  “  off  the  island  of  Cuba,”  by  the 
United  States  steamer  Juniata. — A  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that  no 
enrolment  of  militia  in  that  county  should  take 
place,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  who 
waited  on  the  Commissioner  and  read  the  reso¬ 
lution,  and  notified  him  that  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
roll  would  be  at  his  peril. — Berryville,  Va.,  was 
evacuated  by  the  Union  troops  under  Colonel 
Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  it  having  been’ ascer¬ 
tained  that  Rodes’s  division  of  General  Ewell’s 
corps  of  rebels  was  advancing  upon  that  place. 

June  14. — The  ship  Red  Gauntlet  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  rebel  privateer  Florida  in  lat.  7°  35' 
north,  long.  35°  40'.  She  was  of  and  from  Bos¬ 
ton  for  Hong  Kong,  with  a  cargo  of  ice.  The 
Florida  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  and  kept  in 
company,  taking  a  large  amount  of  provisions 
and  a  supply  of  coal.  She  was  burned  on  the 
twenty-sixth  in.  lat.  29°  23',  long.  47°  12'. — 
{Doc.  68.)  • 

— Martinsburgh,  Ya.,  was  occupied  by  the 
rebel  General  Rodes,  who  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  several  can¬ 
non  and  a  quantity  of  stores.  The  rebel  loss 
was  one  killed  and  two  wounded. — The  English 
steamer  Neptune  was  captured  by  the  National 
gunboat  Lackawanna,  in  lat.  25°  42'  north,  long. 
85°  32'  west. — General  Hooker  marched  from 
.  Falmouth,  Va.,  and  without  any  interruption 


from  the  rebels  established  his  headquarters  at 
Fairfax  Court-House. — TnE  brig  Umpire,  in  lat. 
37°  37',  long.  69°  57'  was  captured  and  burned 
by  the  privateer  Tacony. 

— General  Bank$  having  established  his  bat¬ 
teries  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel 
works  at  Port  Hudson,  after  a  vigorous  cannon¬ 
ade,  summoned  General  Frank  Gardner,  in  com¬ 
mand,  to  surrender.  On  his  refusal,  an  assault 
was  made,  which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the 
Nationals  with  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed. — {Doc.  13.) 

— Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  occupied  by  the 
rebel  troops  advancing  into  Pennsylvania. 

June  15. — Great  excitement  and  anxiety  ex¬ 
isted  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  State  by  the  rebels. — General 
Banks  from  his  headquarters  before  Port  Hudson, 
issued  the  following  order  : 

“  The  Commanding  General  congratulates  the  " 
troops  before  Port  Hudson  upon  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  made  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  and  is 
confident  of  an  immediate  and  triumphant  issue 
t)f  the  contest.  We  are  at  all  points  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  fortifications.  One  more  ad¬ 
vance,  and  they  are  ours.  For  the  last  duty  that 
victory  imposes,  the  Commanding  General  sum¬ 
mons  the  bold  men  of  the  corps  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  storming  column  of  a  thousand  men, 
to  vindicate  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  defenders  who  have  fallen. 

“  Let  them  come  forward.  Officers  who  lead" 
the  column  of  victory  in  this  last  assault  may  be 
assured  of  a  just  recognition  of  their  services  by 
promotion ;  and  every  officer  and  soldier  who 
shares  its  perils  and  its  glory  shall  receive  a 
medal  fit  to  commemorate  the  first  grand  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaign  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three  for  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi. 
His  name  shall  be  placed  in  General  Orders 
upon  the  roll  of  honor.  Division  commanders 
will  at  once  report  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  may  volunteer  for  this,  service,  in  order 
that  the  organization  of  the  column  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  delay.” 

— By  order  of  Major-General  Grant,  Major- 
General  John  A.  McClernand  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  Thirteenth  army  corps,  and 
Major-General  E.  0.  C.  Ord  was  appointed 
thereto.— A  debate  was  held  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  seizures  of  British  ships  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Clanricarde  and  Earl  Russell  took  part, 
the  latter  defending  the  action  of  the  American 
Government. — The  Fifteenth  regiment  of  New- 
York  Engineers,  under  the  command  of  Clinton 
G.  Colgate,  returned  to  New-York  after  having 
served  two  years  in  the  army  in  Virginia. — Gen¬ 
eral  Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  in  command  of  a  small 
force  of  National  troops,  occupied  New-Kent 
Court-House,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  creating  considerable  excitement  in  that 
vicinity.— The  Twenty -first  regiment  of  New- 
Jersey  volunteers  returned  to  Trenton  from  the 
seat  of  war. — The  United  States  enrolling  officer 
in  Boone  County,  Indiana,  was  captured  by  a 
party  of  nien  and  held  while  the  women  pelted 
him  with  eggs. — Governor  A.  G.  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  people  of  the  State  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
enrol  themselves  for  the  public  defence ;  State 
records  and  other  public  archives  were  removed 
from  Harrisburgh. — Greencastle,  Pa.,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  small  body  of  rebel  troops  belonging 
to  the  forces  of  General  Ewell. 

— In  t'he  Missouri  State  Convention  Charles 
D.  Drake  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved ,  That,  it  is  expedient  that  an  ordi¬ 
nance  be  passed  by  the  Convention,  providing 
first  for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the 
State  on  the  first  of  January  next ;  second,  for 
the  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  State 
after  that  date  -y  and  third,  for  a  system  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  slaves  so  emancipated  for  such 
period  as  may  be  sufficient  to  avoid  any  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  interest  connected  with  the 
State  labor,  and  to  prepare  the  emancipated 
blacks  for  complete  freedom  ;  fourth,  for  submit¬ 
ting  said  ordinance  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
first  Monday  of  next  August. 

— Great  excitement  existed  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  account  of  the  rumored  approach  of  the 
rebels  under  General  Lee.  The  merchants  and 
mechanics  organized  themselves  into  military 
companies  for  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  business 
was  suspended,  all  “  the  bars,  restaurants,  and 
drinking- saloons  were  closed,  and  the  sale  or  giv¬ 
ing  away  of  liquors  stopped.” — Chambersburgh, 
Pa.,  was  entered  by  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
rebel  cavalry  under  General  Jenkins,  who  sack¬ 
ed  the  town  and  its  vicinity. — (Roe.  33.) 

— The  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  its  march  to 
intercept  the  rebels  in  Pennsylvania,  reached 
Bull  Run,  Va. — The  rebel  forces  at  Richmond, 


Miss.,  numbering  four  thousand,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  Walker,  were  attacked 
and  driven  from  the  town  by  the  Union  troops 
under  Brigadier-General  Ellet. — (Roe.  14.) 

— President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  rebels  were  threatening 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  calling 
for  troops  for  their  defence. — (Roe.  69.) 

— At  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  on  the  return 
of  the  gunboat  Lackawanna  toward  Mobile,  in 
company  with  the  steamer  Neptune,  captured 
yesterday,  the  black  smoke  of  a  steamer  was 
seen  ahead,  for  which  the  ship,  as  well  as  the 
Neptune,  gave  chase.  She  was  nSt  brought  to 
until  a  shot  struck  her,  which  did  no  injury, 
however,  and  she  itfas  captured  after  having 
been  chased  twenty-six  miles.  She  was  the 
rebel  steamer  Planter,  of  Mobile,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  tons,  and  left  Mobile  Bay  on 
the  night  of  June  thirteenth  for  Havana,  with  a 
cargo  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  bales  of 
cotton  and  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  barrels 
of  rosin.  During  the  chase  between  sixty  and 
eighty  bales  of  cotton  were  thrown  overboard  and 
several  barrels  of  rosin  burned. — Captain  Mar- 
chand's  Report. 

June  15. — Governor  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  in 
accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln,  issued  an  order  calling  out  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  border. — 
(Roc.  70.) 

June  16. — The  troops  to  operate  against  the 
Sioux  moved  from  their  rendezvous  at  Camp 
Pope,  under  command  of  General  Sibley.  The 
force  numbered  fully  three  thousand  men,  all  re¬ 
cruited  in  Minnesota,  and  more  or  less  accustom¬ 
ed  to  frontier  life.  A  pontoon  train  accompanied 
it ;  also  three  hundred  wagons  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  beef  cattle. — The  Third  Massachu¬ 
setts  regiment  from  Newbern,  N.  C.,  returned  to 
Boston,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm. — F. 

II.  Pierpont,  Governor  of  West-Virginia,  in  view 
of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  calling  upon  the  commandants  of  the  mili¬ 
tia,  to  convene  their  regiments  and  companies  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  go  to  the  field  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning. —  Governor  Joel  Parker,  of  New- 
Jersey,  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  rally  for  the  defence  of 
Pennsylvania. — (Roe.  73.) 

— Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
the  following  appeal : 
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To  the  People  of  Philadelphia : 

For  nearly  a  week  past  it  has  been  publicly 
known  that  the  rebels  in  force  were  about  to 
enter  Pennsylvania.  On  the  twelfth  instant  an 
urgent  call  was  made  on  the  people  to  raise  a 
departmental  army  corps  for  the  defence  of  the 
State.  Yesterday,  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  the  militia  were  galled  out.  To¬ 
day,  a  new  and  pressing  exhortation  has  been 
given  to  furnish  men  to  repel  the  invasion. 

Philadelphia  has  not  responded — meanwhile 
the  enemy  is  six  miles  this  side  of  Chambers- 
burgh,  and  advancing  rapidly. 

Our  capital  is  threatened,  and  we  may  be  dis¬ 
graced  by  its  fall,  while  the  men  who  should  be' 
driving  the  outlaws  from  pur  soil  are  quibbling 
about  the  possible  term  of  service  for  six 
months. 

It  never  was  intended  to  keep  them  beyond 
the  continuance  of  the  emergency.  You  all 
know  this  by  what  happened  when  the  militia 
were  called  out  last  autumn.  You  then  trusted 
your  Government  and  were  not  deceived.  Trust 
it  again  now.  I  will  accept  men  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  six  months’  term.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  bear  the  ignominy  of  shirking  from  the  de¬ 
fence  of  your  State,  come  forward  at  once. 
Close  your  places  of  business  and  apply  your 
hearts  to  the  work.  Come  in  such  organizations 
as  you  can  form.  General  Couch  has  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruff  to  superintend  your  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Report  to  him  immediately. 

— Brigadier-General  Frederick  S.  Wash¬ 
burn,  of  the  Iowa  Ninth  infantry,  died  at  his 
home  in  Waterloo.  Captain  Washburn  was 
wounded  at  Vicksburgh,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May,  and  just  before  he  left  for  home  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  Captain  to  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

— The  rebels  under  General  Lee,  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Pennsylvania,  reached  Scotland,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Chambersburgh.  At  Harrisburgh 
the  excitement  was  intense.  A  correspondent  at 
that  place,  describing  the  scene,  says  : 

“  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the 
state  of  affairs  here  to-night,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  confusion  existing,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  danger  of  trenching  on  what  may  be  contra¬ 
band  ground.  During  the-  morning  a  perfect 
panic  prevailed,  extending  to  all  classes  of 
people,  and  resulting  in  the  grandest  demand  for 
railroad  tickets  ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  The 
enemy  were  supposed  to  be  just  over  the  river, 


or,  at  any  rate,  at  Carlisle,  and,  every  woman  in 
the  place  seemed  anxious  to  leave  for  safer  re¬ 
gions.  Trunks  were  piled  up  at  the  depots  six 
feet  in  height,  for  nearly  a  square,  and  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  people  eagerly  waited  the 
hour  of  the  departure  of  the  various  trains. 

“  In  the  mean  while,  the  State  Capitol  had  been 
completely  denuded  of  every  thing  of  value, 
from  the  portraits  of  the  governors  to  the  books 
in  the  library.  •  The  books,  papers,  paintings, 
and  other-  valuables  were  packed  in  freight-cars, 
and  made  ready  for  instant  departure  in  case  of 
decided  signs  of  danger  to  the  city. 

“Measures  were  taken  yesterday  to  rouse  the 
people  to  the  danger  at  hand,  and  during  to-day 
about  one  thousand  persons  were  earnestly  at 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
throwing  up  a  bastioned  redoubt,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Harrisburgh.  The  work  was  kept  up  all 
day,  and  far  into  the  evening,  and  late  to-night 
we  saw  files  of  laborers  returning  from  their  un¬ 
wonted  toil. 

“There  were  but  few  regular  soldiers  in  town 
to-day,  the  principal  display  being  made  by 
three  companies  of  invalids  from  the  military 
hospitals  at  York.  They  arrived  during  the 
afternoon,  and  when  drawn  up  on  Third  street, 
they  looked  as  if  there  was  considerable  fight  in 
them  yet. 

“During  the  entire  afternoon,  Market  street  was 
occupied  with  army  wagons  from  Milroy’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  rumbled  across  the  old  bridge,  and 
from  thence  past  the  railroad  depot  and  out  to  a 
camp  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal. 
These  wagons  were  mostly  drawn  by  four 
horses,  though  there  were  some  mule-teams 
among  them.  Dust  was  the  prevailing  feature 
of  the  vehicles,  from  the  ears  of  the  horses  to 
the  hat-rims  of  the  teamsters.  Some  of  the 
wagons  were  filled  with  hay  and  soriie  with 
tents,  while  from  many  peeped  the  black  faces, 
grinning  mouths  and  white  teeth  of  contra¬ 
bands,  large  and  small,  of  both  sexes.  For 
several  hours  this  wagon-train  completely  filled 
Market  street,  giving  the  spectators  a  far  better 
idea  of  the  dust,  turmoil,  and  fatigue  of  war 
than  they  could  get  in  any  other  way.” 

— Jefferson  Davis,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  called 
upon  the  States  of  the  “Confederacy”  to  furnish 
troops  for  home  defence,  in  order  to  replace 
those,  who  were  then,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee,  invading  the  North. — Littlestown, 
eleven  miles  from  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  was  occupied 
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by  rebel  cavalry. — Rebel  salt-works,  in  Princess 
.Ann  County,  Va.,  were  destroyed  by  Major  Mur¬ 
ray,  having  under  his  command  one  hundred 
men,  belonging  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  of  New-York  volunteers.  — 
(Doc.  72.) 

— Governor  A.  W.  Bradford,  of  Maryland, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  and  people  of  Maryland  to  rally  to 
defend  their  soil  from  invasion. 

As  there  was  no  organized  militia  force  in  the 
State,  he  announced  that  he  would  fall  back 
upon  the  recent  enrolment  for  the  draft ;  but  he 
hoped  there  is  patriotism  sufficient  amoftg  the 
people  to  raise  the  force  needed  from  voluntary 
enlistments. 

— A  fight  occurred  in  Fleming  County,  Ky., 
between  the  Fifteenth  regiment  of  Michigan 
volunteers  and  a  superior  force  of  the  rebels, 
which  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  latter  with 
a  heavy  loss.  The  National  casualties  were  fifteen 
killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

— Yesterday,  in  latitude  twelve  degrees 
north,  longitude  thirty  degrees,  the  rebel  priva¬ 
teer  Florida  captured  the  ship  B.  F.  Hoxie,  of 
Mystic,  Ct.,  from  Mazatlan  for  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  cargo  of  logwood,  silver  bars  and 
thirty  tons  of  silver  ore ;  the  bars  were  valued 
at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  ore  at 
a  similar  amount.  The  bars  were  conveyed  on 
board  the  Florida,  and  the  ore  was  sunk  in  the 
ship  to-day. 

— Harper’s  Ferry,  Ve.,  was  invested  by  the 
rebels,  while  the  National  troops  held  Maryland 
Heights  in  large  force. — The  Councils  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  appropriated  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  bounties. — Colonel  De  Courcey,  with 
parts  of  the  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Kentucky, 
and  Seventh  and  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  cut  off 
at  Triplett’s  Bridge,  Ky.,  the  body  of  rebel  caval¬ 
ry,  that  made  the  attack  on  Maysvillc,  and  after 
a  severe  fight  routed  them,  killing  and  wounding 
a  large  number  and  taking  over  one  hundred 
prisoners,  including  one  captain  and  two  lieu¬ 
tenants. — (Doc.  16.) 

June  17. — A  body  of  rebels  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  and  advanced  on  Corydon,  Paoli,  and  Or¬ 
leans,  Indiana.  At  the  latter  place  they  were 
met  by  the  Paoli  home  guards,  who  dispersed 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  Ohio  River,  where, 
being  prevented  recrossing  by  the  presence  of  an 


armed  steamer,  the  whole  band  was  captured. — 
(Doc.  12.)  '  • 

— A  Union  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  probably  not  less  than  .twenty 
thousand  people  being  present.  A  procession 
composed  of  military  and  civic  organizations 
and  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally,  with 
numerous  bands  of  music,  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  to  State  House  Square, 
where  the  meeting  organized  by  choosing  Ira 
Perley,  President,  with  twenty  Vice-Presidents. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  pledg¬ 
ing  support  to  the  Government  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion.  The  fourth  resolve  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  That  the  men  of  the  loyal  States,  who,  by 
word  or  deed,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  what¬ 
ever  pretence  or  disguise,  discourage  the  recruit¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  of  our  army  and  navy,  or 
in  any  other  way  lend  their  aid  to  schemes 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  this 
crisis  of  the  national  life,  ally  themselves  with 
the  rebellion  and  are  traitors  at  heart.” 

Eloquent  addresses  were  made  by  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Butler,  Montgomery  Blair,  General  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ira  Perley  and  others. 

— The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Seventy-first  re¬ 
giments  of  New-York  State  militia,  left  New-York 
for  the  seat  of  war  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. — Robert  Toombs  delivered  a  speech  at 
Sparta,  Ga.,  on  “  The  state  of  the  country.” — • 
General  Blunt  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  the  Caucasian ,  Chicago  Times , 
Columbus  Crisis ,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  New- 
York  World  in  his  department. — A  eight  took 
place  at  Aldie,  Va.,  between  the  National  caval¬ 
ry  under  General  Gregg,  and  the  rebels  under 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. — (Doc.  74.) 

— A  body  of  rebel  cavalry  crossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac  near  the  Point  of  RQcks,  and  moved  upon 
that  place,  at  which  there  was  no  force  of  de¬ 
fence,  except  Captain  Means’s  irregular  local  ca¬ 
valry.  All  these  were  captured,  including  the 
Captain  himself. 

Simultaneously  another  body  of  the  enemy, 
mounted,  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  at¬ 
tacked  Major  Coles’s  cavalry  at  Catoctin  Station, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

About  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  charged  upon  a  military  train,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  capture.  It  consisted  of  one  first- 
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class  locomotive  and  about  twenty-three  cars, 
returning  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Baltimore, 
after  having  carried  provisions  to  supply  the 
garrison  during  the  day.  Fortunately  this  was 
the  last  train  of  a  convoy  of  five,  the  others 
having  just  preceded  it  in  safety,  and  all  reach¬ 
ed  Baltimore.  Of  the  captured  train  were  sev¬ 
eral  cars  loaded  with  produce  that  was  being 
rescued  from  danger  from  the  vicinity  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  also  some  fifteen  passengers  who 
took  advantage  of  the  train  either  to  escape,  or 
else  business  connected  with  the  army  required 
them  to  come  down  the  road. — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican,  June  18. 

— The  iron-clad  gunboat  Chattahoochee,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  rebels,  was  destroyed  at  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  Florida,  by  the  bursting  of  her  boiler. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  affair : 

•  “  The  schooner  Fashion,  at  anchor  in  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  twenty-five  miles  above 
Apalachicola,  was  loading  with  cotton,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  run  the  blockade.  She  had  received 
sixty  bales  of  Sea-Island  cotton,  and  was  await¬ 
ing  for  another  arrival  from - ,  when  a  spy 

or  some  traitorous  person  conveyed  the  fact  to 
the  enemy’s  fleet  blockading.  The  result  was, 
that  the  enemy  sent  nine  launches  with  armed 
men,  captured  the  schooner  with  the  cotton  on 
board,  and  took  her  to  the  fleet.  When  the 
newH  reached  Chattahoochee,  Lieutenant  Guth¬ 
rie,  commanding  the  confederate  States  iron¬ 
clad  gunboat  Chattahoochee,  ordered  steam  to 
be  raised,  and  was  determined  to  pass  the  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  river,  if  possible,  with  a  view 
of  attacking  the  United  States  steamer,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  relieve  the  Fashion*  Just  as  the 
steamer  was  leaving  her  anchorage,  her  boilers 
exploded,  and  twelve  persons  were  killed,  while 
several  others  were  badly  scalded.” 

—A  portion  of  two  companies  of  the  Ninth 
regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers,  numbering  sev¬ 
enty  men,  while  on  the  march  from  Paola  to 
Kansas  City,  were  fired  on  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  south-west  of  Westport,  Mo.,  by  a 
large  party  of  rebels  in  ambush,  and  suffered 
a  loss  of  ten  killed  and  seventeen  wounded 
and  missing.  The  National  troops  who  were 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Fletcher,  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Olathe. 

— H.  Pinkney  Walker,  Her  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Vice  Consul,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  having 


submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  appointment  as  Acting  Consul 
for  the  States  of  North  and  South-Carolina,  is 
recognized  as  such  by  the  government  of  the 
confederate  States. — Lynchburgh  Republican, 
June  18. 

— The  rebel  ram  Atlanta  was  captured  in 
Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  by  the  National  monitor 
Weehawken,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Rodgers. — {Doc.  18.) 

— Cumberland,  Maryland,  was  occupied  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  by  a  party  of  Imboden’s 
rebel  .cavalry,  who  visited  the  various  stores  in 
town,  and  made  large  purchases  of  boots,  shoes, 
and  clothing,  paying  for  the  same  in  rebel  scrip, 
at  a  heavy  discount.  Several  young  men  belong- 
ing^  to  the  town  joined  the  rebels  and  left  with 
them  on  their  departure,  which  took  place  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  forenoon. — Cumberland  Union, 
June  20. 

June  18. — Middleburgh  and  Philomont,  Va., 
were  occupied  by  the  National  cavalry. 

— It  having  been  ascertained  that  a  heavy  force 
of  the  rebels  was  about  to  advance  through  North¬ 
ern  Mississippi  upon  the  railroad,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  bridges  near  Pocahon¬ 
tas,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips,  of  the  Ninth 
Illinois,  was  despatched  to  meet,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  check  their  movement.  He  had  with  him 
his  own  regiment,  the  third  battalion  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  Major  Smith,  and  a  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Missouri,  all  mounted.  When 
near  Ripley  he  found  the  rebels  in  force,  and 
began  to  fall  back,  drawing  them  north  toward 
Pocahontas. 

After  a  little  feint  of  this  kind,  Colonel  Phil¬ 
lips  turned  and  went  toward  the  enemy.  At 
Rock/  Crossing,  of  the  Tallahatchie,  he  came  up 
with  General  Ruggles,  with  a  force  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  infantry,  one  battery,  and  a  large  force  of 
cavalry.  Although  Colonel  Phillips  had  but  six 
hundred  men  all  told,  and  no  artillery,  yet  he 
offered  battle,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  such 
determination  as  to  check  his  intended  move 
ment  northward  to  the  railroad.  The  Nationals 
suffered  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-eight 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  thirty- 
five  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel  Phillips  returned  to  Pocahontas, 
bringing  with  him  thirty  prisoners,  taken  in  the 
battle,  including  one  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
Fifth  Ohio  cavalry  fought  splendidly  on  this  oc- 
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casion,  under  the  leadership  of  Major  Smith. — 
Cincinnati  Gazette. 

— The  Thirty-seventh,  Twenty-second,  and 
Eleventh  regiments  of  New-York  militia,  left 
New-York  for  the  scene  of  operations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. — The  Mechanic  Light  Infantry  left 
Salem,  Mass.,  for  the  seat  of  war. — The  steamer 
Platte  Valley  was  fired  into  at  Bradford’s  Land¬ 
ing  on  the  Mississippi,  and  two  persons  were 
killed  and  a  number  wounded. — The  English 
schooner  Harriet  was  captured  at  Tampa  Bay, 
Florist,  by  the  national  gunboat  Tahoma  ;  about 
the  same  time  she  destroyed  the  schooner  Mary 
.  Jane. — A  detachment  of  the  First  Missouri  and 
Fifth  Ohio  cavalry  under  Major  Henry,  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio,  four  hundred  strong,  while  on  a  re- 
connoissance,  was  surrounded  near  Fernando, 
Miss.,  by  General  Chambers,  with  two  thousand 
rebels.  They  were  routed  and  most  of  them 
captured  or  killed.  Major  Henry  was  taken 
prisoifbr. 

— Fletcher  Freeman,  the  National  enrolling 
officer  of  Sullivan  County,  Indiana,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed,  while  riding  along  a  country 
road.— Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  was  evacuated  by 
the  rebels  under  Jenkins,  who  took  up  his  line 
of  march  to  Hagerstown.— A  company  of  ne¬ 
groes  arrived  at  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  their  services  were  declined  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Couch,  on  the  ground  that  no  authority  had 
been  granted  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
muster  of  colored  troops  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  a  less  period  than  three  years. — 
Three  hundred  rebel  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Phillips,  made  a  descent  on  Plaque- 
mine,  La,,  and  destroyed  four  steamers  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton. 

June  19. — A  committee  from  the  planters  of 
"Louisiana,  made  a  formal  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  readmission 
into  the  Union.— (Doc.  75.) 

— General  Gregg,  with  his' cavalry,  met  the 
rebel  line  of  skirmishers  in  a  piece  of  wood  a 
short  distance  west  of  Middleburgh,  Va.,  and 
forced  them  back  about  five  miles  on  the  road 
leading  to  Ashby’s  Gap,  where  the  enemy  had 
two  brigades  of  infantry.  Artillery  was  used 
occasionally  on  both  sides,  but  most  of  the  time 
the  fight  was  more  of  an  Indian  warfare  than 
any  thing  else.  Nearly  all  the  charges  made 
were  in  woods  where  the  enemy  fought  from  be¬ 
hind  trees,  stone  walls  and  natural  rifle-pits.  A 


large  number  of  the  Nationals  were  dismounted, 
and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  quite  as  great 
adepts  in  the  Indian  style  of  warfare  as  the  ene¬ 
my.  As  the  latter  were  driven  out  of  one  piece 
of  timber,  they  would  retreat  into  another,  and 
thus  the  contest  was  kept  up,  from  early  morning 
until  four  o’clock  p.m.,  almost  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  • 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  day  the  bri¬ 
gade  commanded  by  Colonel  Gregg  was  alone  en¬ 
gaged.  During  the  day,  General  Kilpatrick’s 
command  came  up,  and,  at  a  late  hour,  the  regular 
cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  up  the  Snicker’s 
Gap  road,  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  rebels,  creating  quite  a  panic.  As 
the  regulars  passed  up  the  Snicker’s  Gap  pike,  a 
squadron  of  the  First  cavalry  was  placed  to 
guard  the  bridge  across  Goose  Creek.  The 
main  column  had  been  gone  only  a  short  time, 
when  the  guard  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  and  driven  away,  when  the  bridge  was  set 
on  fire.  The  First  Maine,  Tenth,  Second,  and 
Fourth  New-York,  Fourth  and  Sixteenth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  did  most  of  the  skirmishing.  The 
First  Maine  made  five  charges  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  and  added  new  lau¬ 
rels  to  their  fame.  The  National  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  yesterday  and  to-day,  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  exceed  fifty,  and  of  the  whole  number 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  wounds  of  a  serious 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the»close  of  the 
day,  there  were  thirty  of  the  enemy’s  dead  and 
wounded  at  the  hospital,  a  majority  of  the  wounds 
being  of  a  serious  character.  Some  forty  prisoners 
were  captured,  including  six  officers,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel,  a  major,  a  captain  and  three  lieuten¬ 
ants.  When  the  Tenth  New-York  entered  Mid¬ 
dleburgh  yesterday,  they  found  five  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  First  Rhode  Island  troopers  locked  up  in  a 
store,  their  captors  not  having  an  opportunity 
even  to  parole  or  carry  them  off,  so  sudden  was 
the  charge  into  the,  town  made. 

—The  rebels  at  Williamsport  carried  all  their 
stores  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  that  their  base  of 
operations  for  raids  into  Pennsylvania. — Boones- 
boro,  Md.,  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  who 
carried  off  a  number  of  horses  and  some  other 
property. — The  Seventy-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth 
regiments  of  New-York  militia,  left  Buffalo,  for 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. — Two  members  of  the  staff 
of  General  Hooker,  Major  Sterling  and  Captain 
Fisher,  were  captured  by  guerrillas  near  Fair- 
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fax’,  Va. — Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  Ncw- 
York,  issued  an  order  organizing  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State. — The  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifth 
regiments  of  New- York  militia,  left  home  for 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. — The  ship  Conrad,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  privateer  Alabama. 

— A  detachment  of  Jenkins’s  rebel  force  on 
their  retreat  from  Chambersburgh,  entered  Mc- 
Connellsburgh,  Pa.,  surprising  the  citizens  and 
capturing  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle, 
besides  helping  themselves  to  such  provisions 
and  wearing  apparel  as  they  could  find  in  the 
stores.  After  thoroughly  rifling  the  town,  they 
left,  taking  the  road  to  Hancock,  Maryland. — 
The  brig  Isabella  Thompson,  having  on  board 
a  cargo  of  turpentine  and  cotton,  was  captured 
by  the  Union  gunboat  United  States,  command¬ 
ed  by  R.  AY.  Mead,  Jr. — The  British  schooner 
Glenn,  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  from  Matamoras 
for  Nassau,  being  six  hundred  miles  out  of  her 
course,  was  overhauled  by  the  National  steamer 
Cumbria,  and  her  papers  not  being  satisfactory, 
a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board,  and  she  was  or¬ 
dered  to  New-York. 

June  20. — The  First  regiment  of  New-York 
cavalry  encountered  a  portion  of  Jenkins’s  rebel 
force  near  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and  after  a  short 
skirmish  defeated  them,  capturing  twenty  pris¬ 
oners. — Extracts  from  the  World,  Express ,  and 
Caucasian,  jmblished  in  New-York,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  Chicago  Times ,  were  sup¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  the  Eighth  army 
corps,  by  order  of  General  Schenck. — The  fish¬ 
ing-boat  L.  A.  Macomber,  of  Noank,  Ct.,  while 
at  anchor  at  a  point  twenty-two  miles  south-east 
of  the  South  Shoal  light,  Mass.,  was  boarded  by 
the  privateer  Tacony,  and  afterward  burned. — 
The  rebel  schooner  Hattie  was  captured  while 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  by  the  National  gunboat  Florida. 

— A  part  of  General  Lee’s  army  is  already  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  a  part  probably  in 
Maryland.  The  rest  will  probably  follow  on. 
At  all  events,  Richmond  is  about  to  be  uncover¬ 
ed  of  the  defence  afforded  by  the  proximity  of 
his  troops.  They  will  be  removed  to  some  more 
distant  point,  whence  they  cannot  be  brought  in¬ 
stantly  and  readily  to  our  assistance,  if  assist¬ 
ance  we  should  need.  This  summer’s  campaign 
cannot  be  conducted  efficiently,  if  large  numbers 
of  our  regular  troops  are  detailed  to  guard  and 
protect  our  cities,  and  other  assailable  points. 


In  country  and  in  town  we  must  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  raiding  parties  by  means  of  the 
militia  and  of  volunteer  associations  for  home 
defence.  •> 

We  learn  from  the  United  States  papers  that 
it  is  proposed  in  Pennsylvania  to  call  out  the 
militia  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  to  repel  appre¬ 
hended  invasion.  Shall  we  do  less  to  repel  ac¬ 
tual  invasion  ?  If  she  be  ready  to  make  such 
sacrifices  to  subjugate  us,  should  we  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  ?  Boys,  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  are 
excellent  marksmen,  and  although  it  might  de¬ 
moralize  their  principles,  injure  their  characters, 
and  endanger  their  health,  to  enlist  them  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  army  and  expose  them  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  camp,  of  long  marches,  and  of  indif¬ 
ferent  diet,  yet  they  may  be  drilled  more 
readily  than  old  men,  and  made  efficient  soldiers 
in  a  sudden  emergency  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  and  its  environs. — Richmond  Sdhtinel, 
June  20. 

— The  expedition  that  left  Suffolk,  Va.,  on  the 
eleventh  instant,  returned  to-day.  Its  leading 
object  was  to  investigate  the  strength  of,  and 
destroy  the  three  leading  strongholds  of  the 
rebels  on  the  Blackwater  River,  all  of  which 
were  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
Suffolk. — The  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  held  a 
mass  meeting,  at  which  martial  law  was  called 
for  and  skulkers  denounced.  A  general  sus¬ 
pension  of  business  and  the  raising  of  volunteer 
companies  for  defence  were  strenuously  advo¬ 
cated. 

— The  ship  Isaac  Webb,  in  lat.  40°  35',  long. 
68°  45',  was  captured  by  the  rebel  privateer 
Tacony,  and  released  on  giving  bonds  for  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  brig  Umpire,  which  was  captured  and  de» 
stroyed  by  the  Tacony  on  the  sixteenth  instant, 
in  lat.  37°,  long.  69°  57V,  were  put  on  board  the 
Isaac  Webb  to  be  carried  to  New-York. — A.  J. 
Borem.\n  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wes-t-Virginia. — The  resistance  to 
the  enrolment  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  ended. — 
A  spirited  engagement  took  place  at  Lafourche 
Crossing,  La.,  this  afternoon.  Nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  rebels  attacked  the  National  forces  who 
were  guarding  the  bridge  and  were  repulsed. — 
Frederick,  Md.,  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  under 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

June  21. — At  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  against  rebel  demonstrations,  earth- 
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works  were  erected  around  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  ”  The  Council  appropriated  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  a  very  large  force  of 
laborers  (mostly  contrabands)  were  impressed 
into  the  service.  A  line  of  barricades,  composed 
of  tobacco  hogsheads  and  empty  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  hogsheads,  filled  with  brick  and  sand, 
was  erected  within  the  city,  extending  from  the 
high  ground  on  the  east  to  the  south-western  ex¬ 
tremity.  “These,  if  the  rebels  should  come,” 
said  a  participant,  “will  be  defended  by  the 
Union  League  men,  who  are  being  armed  by 
General  Schenek,  and  should  a  cavalry  force 
manage  to  dash  past  the  batteries,  they  would 
here  meet  a  formidable  resistance.  The  Union 
men  are  entirely  confident  that  should  the  rebels 
be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  a  raid  in  this  direction, 
they  will  be  able  to  effectually  defeat  them.” 

— The  Aeronautic  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  balloons 
and  inflating  apparatus  were  sent  to  Washington. 

— The  fight  at  Lafourche  Crossing,  La.,  was 
renewed  this  day,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed,  two  hundred 
and  forty  wounded,  and  seventy  prisoners.  The 
Union  loss  was  eight  killed  and  sixteen  wound¬ 
ed. — ETew- Orleans  Era,  June  23. 

— Major-Genebal  Pleasanton,  with  his  cav¬ 
alry,  attacked  the  rebels,  under  General  Stuart, 
at  Middleburgh,  Va.,  and  after  driving  them  over 
eight  miles,  succeeded  in  capturing  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  sixty  prisoners,  besides  killing  and 
wounding  over  one  hundred  men. — (Doc.  77.) 

_ The  ship  Byzantium  and  bark  Goodspeed 

were  captured  and  burned  by  the  rebel  privateer 
Taeony  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.— On  the 
approach  of  the  rebels  toward .  Shippensburgh, 
Pa.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Union  Hotel  in  that 
town  blurred  liiS  sign  over  with  brown  paint.— 
The  steamer  Victory  was  captured  off  Cuba  by 
the  gunboat  Santiago  do  Cuba,  and  the  English 
schooner  Frolic  off  Crystal  Run,  Florida,  by  the 
gunboat  Sagamore. — This  afternoon  a  party  of 
the  First  Maryland  cavalry,  under  Major  Cole, 
dashed  into  Frederick,  Md.,  driving  out  the 
rebels  and  capturing  one.  On  the  retirement  of 
the  Nationals,  however,  the  rebels  returned  and 
reoccupied  the  town. 

June  22.— Three  steamers  laden  with  military 
stores,  and  convoyed  by  two  Union  gunboats, 
were  fired  into  by  rebels  at  Cypress  Bend,  on 


the  Mississippi  River,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  rebels  were 
finally  driven  off  by  the  gunboats. — The  cor¬ 
respondence  between  James  M.  Mason,  the  rebel 
commissioner  at  London,  and  Moncui-e  D.  Con¬ 
way,  was  made  public. — The  rebels  were  driven 
ont  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  by  ttte  National  forces 
under  General  B.  F.  Kelley.  —  The  schooners 
Marengo  and  Florence,  and  the  fishing-vessels 
Elizabeth  Ann  Thomas,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Rip¬ 
ple,  were  captured  by  the  confederate  privslleer 
Taeony. — At  Acquia  Creek,  Va.,  the  quartermas¬ 
ter’s  buildings,  left  standing  by  the  Union  troops 
on  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  were  burned  by 
the  rebels. — Mr.  Vallanoigham,  who  was  ban¬ 
ished  to  the  Southern  States  for  a  stated  period, 
arrived  at  Bermuda  in  the  confederate  steamer 
Lady  Davis,  from  Wilmington.  It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  on  his  way  to  Canada, 
and  there  to  await  coming  events. — Bermuda 
Eoyal  Gazette ,  June  23. 

— The  case  of  the  seizure  of  the  suspected  gun¬ 
boat  Alexandra,  at  Liverpool,  England,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  at 
London,  before  Chief  Baron  Pollock. — (See  Sup¬ 
plement,  Vol.  II.) 

June  23. — The  State  of  New-York  responded 
nobly  to  the  call  for  troops  to  drive  the  rebels 
from  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Twenty  regiments  at  this  time  had  been  armed, 
equipped,  and  supplied  with  subsistence  and 
transportation,  and  had  gone  to  Harrisburgh  and 
Baltimore.  Sixteen  of  these  regiments  moved 
from  New-York,  two  from  Brooklyn,  and  two 
from  Buffalo.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  regi 
ments  that  had  left:  The  Seventh,  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
third,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-seventh,  Forty-sev¬ 
enth,  Fifty-second,  Sixty-ninth,  Sixth,  Seventy- 
fourth,  Seventy-first,  Sixty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifth, 
Thirty-second,  Fifty-fifth,  Fourth  artillery,  and  a 
consolidated  regiment  from  Staten  Island. 

— The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard  of  this  date 
favored  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  to  procure 
peace,  either  by  reconstruction  of  the  Union  or 
by  peaceable  separation. — Rev.  R.  I.  Graves,  of 
Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  who  was  committed  on  the  fourth 
of  February  last,  on  the  charge  of  treason  to  the 
rebel  government,  was  discharged,  through  the 
efforts  of  W.  A.  Graham. — The  London  Times 
publishes  an  elaborate  article  against  the  employ, 
ment  of  negroes,  as  soldiers,  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 
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—In  the  Missouri  State  Convention,  Governor 
Gamble,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eman¬ 
cipation,  presented  the  following  ordinance  from 
the  majority  of  the  committee: 

First.  That  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the 
Constitution  be  abrogated. 

Second.  That  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  shall 
cease  to  exist  in  Missouri  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
187# ;  and  that  all  the  slaves  within  this  State 
on  that  day  be  hereby  declared  free. 

Third.  That  all  slaves  hereafter  brought  into 
the  State,  not  now  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
State,  shall  thereupon  be  free. 

Fourth.  That  all  slaves,  removed  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  owners  to  any  seceded  State,  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
hereafter  brought  into  this  State  by  their  own¬ 
ers,  shall  thereupon  be  free. 

Fifth.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  to  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners. 

A  minority  report  was  also  submitted,  abro¬ 
gating  some  clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  above, 
declaring  slavery  abolished  on  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1864,  provided  they  and  their  issue  be  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  their  former  owners  until  the  fourth 
of  July,  1876  ;  requiring  the  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  regulating  the  relation  between  said  appren¬ 
tices  and  their  masters,  to  secure  them  humane 
treatment,  necessary  education,  and  providing 
against  importation  or  emigration  of  any  negro 
or  mulatto  in  the  State.  No  future  assessment 
of  slave  property  shall  be  collected,  nor  shall  the 
right  to  the  services  of  apprentices  be  subject  to 
taxation.  Provisions  were  also  made  to  submit  the 
ordinance  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

— Colonel  S.  H.  Saunders  returned  to  Boston, 
Kentucky,  from  the  expedition  sent  by  General 
Burnside,  into  East-Tennessee,  and  reported  as 
follows : 

“  I  arrived  here  with  my  command  at  eleven 
o’clock  this  morning.  I  struck  the  railroad  at 
Lenoir,  destroyed  the  road  up  to  Knoxville, 
made  demonstrations  against  Knoxville,  so  as 
to  have  the  troops  drawn  from  above,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  track,  and  started  for  Strawberry 
Plains ;  burnt  Slate  Creek  Bridge,  three  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  Strawberry  Plain 
Bridge,  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  long,  and 
also  Mossy  Creek  Bridge,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long.  I  captured  three  pieces 
I  of  artillery,  some  two  hundred  boxes  artill6ry  am¬ 


munition,  over  five  hundred  prisoners,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  arms,  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
salt,  sugar,  flour,  meal,  saltpetre,  and  one  saltpetre 
works,  and  other  stores.  My  command  is  much 
fatigued.  We  have  had  but  two  nights’  sleep 
since  leaving  Williamsburgh.  The  force  in  East- 
Tennessee  was  larger  than  I  had  supposed.  I 
did  not  attack  Loudon  Bridge,  for  reasons  that  I 
will  explain.  At  Mossy  Creek  I  determined  to 
return.  In  the  mountains  I  had  very  great  diffi¬ 
culties  that  were  unexpected.  I  found  the  gaps, 
through  which  I  intended  to  return,  strongly 
guarded  with  artillery  and  infantry,  and  block¬ 
aded  with  fallen  timber.  A  force  was  also  fol¬ 
lowing  in  our  rear.  I  determined  to  cross  at 
Smith’s  Gap,  which  I  did.” 

— Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  was  reoccupied  by  the 
rebels,  under  General  Rodes ;  and  the  National 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Knipe,  retreated 
to  the  main  body. 

— The  rebel  sloop,  John  Wesley,  which  had 
evaded  the  blockade  of  St.  Mark’s,  Fla.,  on  the 
thirteenth,  was-  captured  by  the  Union  steamer 
Circassian. — The  Fifth  regiment  of  Massachu 
setts  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  had  ex¬ 
pired,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  from  Newbern, 
N.  0.,  and  again  volunteered  their  services  to 
General  Dix. — The  Union  gitnboat  Sumter  was 
sunk  off.  Cape  Henry.  -^Several  wagons,  with 
ammunition,  forage,  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  the  National  troops,  were  destroyed  by  a  party 
from  Mosby’s  rebel  cavalry,  on  the  Chantilly 
road,  near  Bull  Run,  Ya. — The  sloop  Kate,  from 
Nassau,  N.  P.,  was  captured  in  Indian  River, 
Fla.,  by  the  Union  bark,  Pursuit. 

June  24. — McConnellsburgh,  Pa.,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  rebel  cavalry  this  evening,  after  a 
short  resistance  by  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry. — Great  excitement  existed  at  Harris- 
burgh,  Pa.,  on  the  approach  ojf  the  rebels,  who 
were  “  slowly  advancing  on  Carlisle  many  mer¬ 
chants  packed  up  their  goods  ready  for  shipment, 
and  martial  law  was  proposed,  “to  prevent  all 
the  able-bodied  men  from  leaving  the  city.”  The 
Mayor  issued  an  order,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  stand  firm,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  #of  all 
liquors. — The  Eleventh  New-York  artillery  left 
Rochester,  for  Harrisburgh. 

— Shippensburgh,  Pa.,  was  evacuated  by  the 
National  troops,  and  immediately  occupied  by 
rebel  cavalry. — At  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  the  rebels 
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were  defeated  by  the  National  troops,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitchell. — {Docs.  84  and  112.) 

— The  following  General  Orders  were  issued 
from  the  War  Department  at  Washington  : 

I.  By  direction  of  the  President,  that  part  of 
the  Middle  Department  west  of  Hancock,  includ¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ohio,  will  constitute 
the  Department  of  W est-Virginia.  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  B.  F.  Kelley  is  placed  in  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  West-Virginia. 

II.  Major-General  W.  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  vol* 
unteers,  is,  by  direction  of  the  President,  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Second  army  corps,  in 
place  of  Major-General  D.  N.  Couch,  transferred 
to  another  command. 

— The  rebel  General  R.  S.  Ewell,  at  Chambers- 
burgh,  Pa.,  issued  the  following  order : 

First.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  this 
command,  without  written  permission  from  a 
major-general,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Second.  Persons  having  liquor  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  the  provost- 
marshal,  or  the  nearest  general  officer,  stating  the 
amount  and  kind,  that  a  guard  m4y  be  placed 
over  it,  and  the  men  prevented  from  getting  it. 

Third.  Any  violation  of  Part  I.  of  these  Orders, 
or  failure  to  comply  with  Part  II.,  will  be  punish¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  confiscation  of  all  liquors  in 
the  possession  of  the  offending  parties,  besides 
rendering  their  other  property  liable  to  seizure. 

Fourth.  Citizens  of  the  country,  through  which 
the  army  may  pass,  who  are  not  in  the  military 
service,  are  admonished  to  abstain  from  all  acts 
of  hostility  upon  pain  of  being  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner.  A  ready  acquiescence  to  the 
demands  of  the  military  authorities  will  serve  to 
lessen  the  rigors  of  war. 

— The  army  of  the  Cumberland,  excepting 
the  division  under  General  Van  Cleve,  commenced 
a  forward  movement  from  Murfreesboro,  march¬ 
ing  by  the  Shelby  ville  and  Manchester  Roads,  and 
skirmishes  took  place  at  Guy’s,  Liberty,  and 
Hanover  Gaps,  Tenn. — {Docs.  37,  112,  and  120.) 

— Colonel  J.  K.  Mizener  returned  to  La  Grange, 
Tenn.,  from  an  extensive  cavalry  expedition  south, 
'from  the  same  point,  and  reported  as  follows: 
He  broke  up  the  command  under  General  George, 
at  Panola  ;  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  at  the 
Yocokaway,  and  the  trestle-work  just  beyond, 
and  a  portion  of  the  road  from  there  north. 

He  then  crossed  the  Tallahatchie,  coming  north, 
and  pursued  Chalmers  beyond  Coldwater,  on  the 
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Helena  Road.  He  made  for  the  Tallahatchie  to 
cross,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coldwater  he 
killed  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Chalmers’s  men,  and 
took  forty  prisoners.  He  paroled  all  the  sick  at 
Panola,  brought  away  and  destroyed  all  the  army 
supplies,  workshops,  mills,  tanneries,  and  depots. 

He  passed  within  three  miles  of  Austin  and 
Commerce,  destroying  an  immense  amount  of 
forage  and  subsistence,  took  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  five  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  He  sent  detachments  north  and 
north-east,  from  Panola,  to  destroy  or  bring  awray 
all  subsistence,  forage,  horses,  and  mules.  He 
passed  through  five  counties,  travelled  two  hun¬ 
dred  .miles,  and  crossed  three  streams. 

Chalmers  had  with  him  Stokes’s,  Slemmer’s, 
and  Blythe’s  men,  nine  hundred,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  remainder  of  his  force, 
nine  hundred,  fled  south,  bia  Charleston,  under 
General  George.  He  destroyed  all  the  ferries  at 
Panola  and  Coldwater,  and  lost  one  man  killed 
and  five  wounded. 

— Colonel  Wilder,  with  his  mounted  infantry, 
had  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Beech  Grove,  Tenn., 
with  a  body  of  rebel  infantry,  and  succeeded  in 
killing  and  disabling  a  large  number  of  them, 
with  a  loss  of  forty  of  his  own  men. — {Doc.  120.) 

June  25. — This  jftternoon,  a  fight  occurred  at 
Liberty  Gstp,  Tenn.,  between  a  rebel  division 
under  General  . Cleb urn,  and  the  Nationals,  com¬ 
manded  by  Generals  Willich,  Wilder,  and  Carter, 
resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  rebels,  who  fled, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of 
the  Nationals.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was 
forty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. — {Doc. 
112.) 

— The  ship  Constitution,  in  sight  of  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Trinidad,  latitude  20°  31',  longitude  29° 
16',  was  captured  by  the  rebel  privateer  Geor¬ 
gia. — Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.,  having  been 
evacuated  by  the  National  troops,  was  occupied  by 
a  rebel  guerrilla  party  during  the  evening. — An 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  S.  P. 
Spear,  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
reached  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  creating  a  great  panic  in  that  place. — {Doc. 
35.) 

— An  assault  was  mirle  on  the  rebel  works  at 
Vicksburgh,  by  ‘  General  McPherson’s  corps, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  one  of  the 
forts. — {Doc.  36.) 

— The  English  steamer  Britannia,  was  cap. 
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tured  by  the  Union  gunboat  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
at  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Abaco,  having  run  the  blockade  of  Charleston, 
South-Carolina. 

June  26. — Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  for 
sixty  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three  months, 
or  the  period  of  the  rebel  invasion. — {Doe.  T9.) 

— Brashear  City,  La.,  was  captured  by  the 
rebel  forces  under  Generals  Green  and  Mouton — 
{Docs.  19,  26,  and  80.) 

— The  Twenty-first  regiment  of  New-York 
militia,  un'der  the  command  of  Colonel  Nugent, 
left  Poughkeepsie  for  Baltimore,  Md. — The  Fifth 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  returned 
to  Boston,  and  were  welcomed  by  an  imposing 
and  enthusiastic  demonstration. — McConnells- 
burgh,  Pa.,  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  under 
General  Stuart. — Rear-Admiral  A.  H.  Foote 
died’at  New-York  City. — By  direction  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  Major-General  N.  J.  T.  Dana  was 
assigned  to  the  organization  and  command  of  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  and  defences  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — Frederick,  Md.,  was  occupied  by 
the  National  cavalry. 

June  27. — A  squadron  of  Scott’s  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  cavalry,  under  Major  Remington,  on  .their 
way  to  Centreville,  Va.,  this  morning,  encoun¬ 
tered,  near  Fairfax,  the  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry, 
and  dashed  at  them  with  the  sabre.  The  Major 
made  two  charges,  and  drove  the  rebels  for  three 
miles  into  a  wood,  and  there  encountered  a  su¬ 
perior  force,  that  checked  him  with  the  fire  of 
carbines.  The  fight,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  was  fierce.  Major  Remington,  after  having 
had  his  horse  shot  twice,  cut  his  way  out  and 
made  his  escape  with  eighteen  men.  Eighty 
were  reported  missing.  Among  them  were  Cap- 
taidBDagwell,  Captain  Campbell,  and  Lieutenant 
Hazleton.  The  companies  were  B  and  C. 

—Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  abandoned  by  the  Union 
forces,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  the  rebels 
advancing  on  Gettysburgh. — A  large  number  of 
rebel  cavalry  under  command  of  Fitz-IIugh  Lee, 
made  a  dash  into  Annandale,  Va.,  capturing  sev¬ 
eral  sutlers  who  were  in  the  vicinity,  and  burn¬ 
ing  a  number  of  hospi^.1  stores  and  sutlers’ 
wagons. 

— The  Maryland  Club-house  at  Baltimore,  hav¬ 
ing  “  degenerated  into  a  resort  for  those  who 
are  disaffected  toward  the  Government,  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  its  legally  constituted  authorities,”  was 


closed  by  order  of  Major-General  Schenck. — Man¬ 
chester,  Tenn.,  was  entered  and  occupied  by 
the  Union  forces  under  General  J.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds. — SnELBvviLLE,  Tenn.,  was  occupied  by 
General  Granger.— Joel  Parker,  Governor  of 
New-Jer9ey,  on  the  reception  of  a  message  from 
Governor  Curtin,  informing  him  of  the  second 
entrance  of  the  rebels  into  Pennsylvania,  re¬ 
newed  his  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  ser¬ 
vice. — York,  Pa.,  was  occupied  by  the  rebels 
under  General  Gordon. — (Doc.  81.) 

— The  schooner  Varnum  H.  Hill  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  rebel  privateer  Florida,  in  latitude 
80°  north,  longitude  48°  50',  but  was  released 
on  a  bond,  on  condition  her  master  would  take 
to  Bermuda,  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  pri¬ 
vateer,  from  the  ships  lately  destroyed  by  her. — 
A  skirmish  occurred  on  the  Walnut  Bottom  road, 
at  a  point  five  miles  from  Carlisle,  near  the 
Stone  Farm,  between  a  detail  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  under  Captain  Murray,  and  a  party  of 
rebels,  in  which  ten  of  the  militia  were  captured 
and  one  wounded. — TnE  rebel  schooner  Archer, ' 
a  tender  to  the  privateer  Tacony,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  captured  the  reve¬ 
nue  cutter  Caleb  Cushing. — (Doc.  21.) 

June  28. — A  skirmish  occurred  at  Oyster  Point, 
about  four  miles  from  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  between 
the  rebels  and  the  Seventy-first  regiment  of  New- 
York  militia  and  E.  Spencer  Miller’s  Philadelphia 
battery,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  Union 
troops  to  the  intrenchments  around  Harrisburgh. 

• — The  manufacturers  of  Morristown,  Pa.,  resolved 
to  close  their  works  until  the  rebels  were  driven 
from  the  State,  and  raised  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  the  wages  of  all  who  volunteer  during 
their  absence. — Mechanicsburgh,  Pa.,  was  given 
up  to  the  rebels  this  morning.  On  their  arrival 
they  pulled  down  the  National  flag,  which  was 
flying  in  the  square,  and  raised  the  rebel  colors 
in  its  stead. 

— TnE  ship  City  of  Bath  was  captured  by  the 
rebel  pirate  Georgia  in  latitude  20°  30'  south, 
longitude  29°  30'  west,  off  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

— Major-General  George  Gordon  Meade  as-f 
sumed  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. — 
A  fight  took  place  between  a  regiment  of  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Frick, 
and  a  force  of  rebels  who  were  advancing  on 
Wrightsville,  opposite  Columbia,  Pa.  After  a 
sharp  contest,  Colonel  Frick  was  obliged  to  retire 
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across  the  Susquehanna  and  burn  the  bridge. — 
{Doc.  81.) 

— Major-General  Dix,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
sent  the  following  despatch  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  : 

“  Colonel  Spear,  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  whom  I  sent  out  two  days  ago,  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  South-Anna, 
captured  General  W.  F.  Lee,  Colonel  Hearsable, 
four  captains,  five  lieutenants,  and  one  .  undred 
privates,  and  brought  them  in.  He  has  also 
brought  in  thirty -five  wagons,  with  six  mules 
each,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mules  in  addi¬ 
tion,  and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  horses. 
He  took  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  confederate 
bonds,  just  issued,  from  an  agent  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Richmond.  This  is  all  public  property. 
No  private  property  has  been  touched.  Colonel 
Spear’s  loss  is  three  killed  and  eight  wounded.” — 
{Doc.  87.) 

— Donald  son  villE,  La.,  was  attacked  by  the 
rebel  forces  under  General  Green,  who  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  Union  intrenchments. 
Soon  after,  the  gunboats,  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Farragut,  opened  a  flanking  fire  above 
and  below  the  works,  and  driving  back  the  sup¬ 
porting  party  of  the  rebels,  captured  the  rebels 
who  had  entered  them.- — Admiral  Farragut' s 
Report. 

— General  Mitchell’s  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland  left  Triune,  Tenn.,  this  day. 
When  about  eight  miles  oiit  on  the  Eagleville 
road,  the  rebel  pickets  were  met  and  pursued 
five  miles  to  Rover,  when  they  made  a  stand  with 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  a  sharp  fight 
ensued,  continuing  over  two  hours,  and  resulting 
in  the  flight  of  the  rebels,  with  a  slight  loss. 
The  National  loss  was  seven  wounded. 

June  29. — At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  there  was  much 
excitement  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels 
toward  Gettysburgtr.  Business  was  suspended, 
and  the  people  prepared  themselves  for  defence. — 
{Doc.  85.) 

— At  Sykesville,  Marriottsville,  and  other  points 
in  Maryland,  the  rebels  appeared  and  committed 
depredations  on  public  and  private  property. — 
Columbia,  Pa.,  was  placed  under  martial  law,  and 
Captain  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Troop,  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal ;  the 
citizens  of  the  town  were  seized  and  sent  to  work 
on  the  intrenchments. — Wrightsville,  Pa.,  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels. — The  Forty-fifth  regi¬ 


ment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  returned  to 
Boston  from  Newbern,  N.  C. — National  troops 
enforced  the  enrolment,  and  arrested  deserters, 
in  Sullivan  and  Green  counties,  Ind. — Captain 
Jones,  with  a  detachment  of  the  First  New-York 
cavalry,  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a  party  of 
rebel  horsemen  belonging  to  the  command  of 
General  Imboden,  at  McConnellsburgh,  Pa.,  de¬ 
feating  them  and  driving  them  out  of  the  town. — 
{Doc.  85.) 

— General  Bragg  abandoned  his  fortifications 
on  the  north  side  of  Duck  River,  Tenn.,  and  made 
a  hasty  retreat  toward  Tullahoma. — The  rebels 
approached  to  a  point  on  the  Reistertown  road 
seven  miles  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  creating  a  great 
excitement  in  that  city. — A  resolution  calling  on 
President  Lincoln  to  restore  General  McClellan  to 
command,  passed  the  Common  Council  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. — A  party  of  Colonel  Sharpe’s  scouts, 
nine  in  number,  headed  by  Sergeant  M.W.  Kline, 
dashed  into  Hagerstown,  Md.,  this  morning,  in  the 
very  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  ten  prison¬ 
ers  and  a  large  rebel  mail,  which  was  on  its  way 
from  the  South  to  Lee’s  army. — At  Westminster, 
Md.,  a  fight  took  place  between  a  portion  of  the 
First  regiment  of  Delaware  cavalry  and  the  rebel 
cavalry  belonging  to  General  Stuart’s  division. 
About  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
citizen  informed  the  Nationals  that  the  rebels 
were  approaching,  and  the  men  were  rapidly  put 
in  position.  Lieutenant  Clark,  with  twelve  men, 
advanced  to  reconnoitre ;  he  found  about  three 
hundred  rebels  coming  down  the  Washington 
road,  and  heard  that  as  many  more  had  crossed 
from  said  road  toward  the  rear  of  the  Delaware 
encampment.  The  reconnoitring  party  then  fell 
back  to  the  main  body  and  formed  in  front  of  the 
first  platoon.  Major  Knight,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Federal  force,  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  which  was  obeyed  in  gallant  style.  The 
rebels  were  driven  back  on  the  Washington  read 
about  two  hundred  yards.  The  fight  lasted  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  sabres  and  pistols  be¬ 
ing  freely  used,  when  the  Federals,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  were  in  turn  forced  back. 
Just  then  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  force 
was  coming  up  from  the  rear,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  retreat.  Major  Knight,  Lieutenant  Clark, 
and  Adjutant  Lobdell  remained,  behind  to  the 
last,  covering  and  directing  the  retreat.  Clark 
had  a  ball  pass  through  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and 
one  of  his  arms  was  very  much  bruised  by  the 
side-stroke  of  a  sabre.  These  officers,  with  a 
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number  of  men,  reached  Baltimore  shortly  after 
midnight.  There  were  about  ninety -five  men  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  Union  side,  consisting  of  Captain 
Corbett’s  and  Lieutenant  Churchman’s  companies. 
Captain  Corbett  had  his  horse  shot,  was  wound¬ 
ed  and  taken  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Churchman 
and  Surgeon  Shields  were  also  captured.  The 
Nationals  had  two  killed,  seven  wounded,  and 
thirty-eight  missing.  The  names  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  were  as  follows :  lulled,  Daniel 
Welch  and  Wm.  Yandegraft ;  wounded,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Samuel  Bigler,  James  Newkirk,  Frank 
Stewart,  Dickinson  Meredith,  Theodore  Jones, 
and  Robert  Machin.  Of  the  rebels,  two  lieuten¬ 
ants  and  one  private  were  killed,  and  fifteen 
wounded.  The  rebel  dead  were  buried  by  the 
Union  troops  after  Stuart  left  W estminster.  Their 
wounded  were  left  behind.— Baltimore  American. 

— General  Shepley,  Military  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  issued  an  order  calling  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New-Orleans  for  a  brigade  of  volunteers 
to  serve  for  sixty  days  in  defence  of  the' city. — 
This  day  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  being  informed  by 
General  Dennis,  commanding  the  post  at  Young’s 
Point,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that  the  National 
negro  troops  at  Goodrich’s  Landing  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  rebels,  directed  General  Ellet  to 
proceed  with  the  Marine  Brigade  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  remain  there  until  every  thing  was 
quiet.  The  hindmost  vessel  of  the  brigade,  the 
John  Haines,  arrived  there  as  the  rebels  were 
setting  fire  to  the  Government  plantations,  and 
supposing  her  to  be  an  ordinary  transport,  they 
opened  fire  on  her  with  field-pieces,  but  were 
much  surprised  to  have  the  fire  returned  with 
shrapnel,  which  fell  in  among  them,  lulling  and 
wounding  a  number.  The  result  was  a  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  the  escape  of  a 
number  of  negroes  whom  they  had  imprisoned. 
The  gunboat  Romeo  also  came  up  the  river  about 
this  time,  and  hearing  the  firing,  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  commander  soon  discovered 
the  rebels  setting  fire  to  the  plantations,  and  com¬ 
menced  shelling  them.  This  he  kept  up  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  miles,  chasing  them  along — the 
rebels  setting  fire  to  every  thing  as  they  advanced. 
The  result  was  an  almost  total  destruction  of 
houses  and  property  along  the  river  front  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Rebels  carried  off  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  negroes,  who  were  employed 
in  working  upon  the  Government  plantations. 
General  Ellet  landed  his  forces,  and  in  company 
with  a  black  brigade,  proceeded  to  chase  the 


rebels,  who  were  making  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
General  found  the  road  strewn  with  broken 
carts  and  furniture,  which  the  rebels  left  in  their 
haste  to  get  away  from  his  forces.  He  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Tensas  River,  where  they  had 
crossed.  They  burnedthe  bridges,  and  intrenched 
themselves  for  a  battle.  This  was  soon  offered 
them.  The  Union  artillery  opened  on  them  and 
put  them  to  flight.  General  Ellet,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  country  very  well,  and  having  only  a 
small  force  with  him,  deemed  it  proper  not  to 
pursue  them  much  further.  He  sent  two  hun¬ 
dred  infantry  across  the  bayou,  and  found  they 
were  retreating  to  Delhi,  leaving  their  plunder 
strewn  along  the  road. 

June  30. — Maryland  Heights  were  evacuated 
by  the  National  troops,  after  the  removal  of  the 
Government  property  gnd  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications. — At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  meeting  to 
devise  means  for  the  defence  of  the  city  was  held, 
Major-General  Burnside  presiding. — General  0. 
B.  Wilcox  issued  a  general  order  against  secret 
political  societies  and  other  organizations  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Michigan. — (. Doc  88.) 

— The  Twenty-second  and  Thirty-seventh  regi¬ 
ments  of  New-York  militia,  left  camp,  opposite 
Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  taking  only  their  arms  and 
canteens,  and  started  out  to  reconnoitre  for  a  few 
hours.  After  scouring  the  country  for  ten  miles 
they  met  the  rebels,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
at  Sporting  Hill,  awaiting  their  approach.  Col¬ 
onel  Roome,  of  the  Thirty -seventh,  being  senior' 
officer,  took  the  right,  and  Colonel  Aspinwall  the 
left.  They  then  advanced  on  the  rebels,  and 
were  forcing  them  back,  when  the  latter  opened 
on  the  militia  with  t\yo  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  a 
section  of  an  independent  Philadelphia  battery 
coming  up,  soon  silenced  their  guns,  when  they 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  killed  and  twen¬ 
ty  wounded. 

— Major-General  Meade,  from  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  army  of  the  Potomac,  issued  the  following 
circular : 

“  The  Commanding  General  requests  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  engagement  soon  expected  with  the 
enemy,  corps  and  all  other  commanding  officers 
address  their  troops,  explaining  to  them  the  im¬ 
mense  issues  involved  in  the  struggle.  The  ene- 
ifiy  is  now  on  our  soil.  The  whole  country  looks 
anxiously  to  this  army  to  deliver  it  from  the 
presence  of  the  foe.  Our  failure  to  do  so  will 
leave  us  no  such  welcome  as  the  swelling  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  hearts  with  pride  and  joy  at  our  success 
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would  give  to  every  soldier  of  the  army.  Homes, 
firesides,  and  domestic  altars  are  involved.  The 
army  has  fought  well  heretofore.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  fight  more  desperately  and  bravely 
than  ever  if  it  is  addressed  in  fitting  terms. 
Corps  and  other  commanders  are  authorized  to 
order  the  instant  death  of  any  soldier  who  fails 
to  do  his  duty  at  this  hour.” 

— A  battle  took  place  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  be¬ 
tween  the  National  forces  under  Generals  Pleas¬ 
anton,  Custer,  and  Kilpatrick,  and  the  rebels 
under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  with  a  heavy  loss. — {Doc.  32.) 

— Colonel  Wilder’s  cavalry  expedition  to  the 
rear  of  Bragg’s  army  at  Tullahoma,  returned  to 
Manchester,  Tenn.  With  his  brigade  of  mount¬ 
ed  infantry  he  started  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
eighth  instant;  went  to  -  Hillsboro,  thence  to 
Decherd,  swam  Elk  River,  and  crbssed  with  his 
howitzers  on  a  raft,  making  fifty  miles  the  same 
day.  He  tore  up  the  track,  burned  the  cars,  and 
the  depot  full  of  stores,  and  destroyed  the  trestle 
work.  At  daylight  on  Monday  he  started  up  to 
the  Southern  University,  where  he  divided  his 
force.- 

One  portion  was '  sent  to  strike  the  railroad 
at  Tantalon,  while  Wilder  went  to  strike  it  at 
Anderson.  There  he  found  Buckner’s  whole 
division  and  a  train  of  cars  going  up  from  Knox¬ 
ville  to  Tullahoma,  and  fell  back,  in  the  mean 
while  tearing  up  the  railroad  from  Cowan  to 
Jersey  City.  The  rebels,  meanwhile,  having 
sgnt  a  powerful  force  to  intercept  him,  he  struck 
through  the  mountain  and  returned  to  Manches¬ 
ter,  which  he  reached  to-day.  He  took  and  pa¬ 
roled  a  number  of  prisoners  and  captured  a  lot 
of  mules.  The  damage  done  to  the  railroad  is 
very  serious,  but  would  have  been  more  so  if 
the  rivers  had  not  been  so  high.  The  expedition 
made  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  in  two 
days  and  a  half. — {Doc.  37.) 

— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  an  ani¬ 
mated  debate  was  held  on  the  subject  of  the 
recognition  of  the  rebel  government. — Hanover 
and  York,  f>a.,  were  occupied  by  the  National 
troops,  the  rebels  concentrating  near  Gettys- 
burgh. — Baltimore,  Md.,  was.  placed  under  mar¬ 
tial  law  by  General  Schenck. — {Doc.  86.) 

July  1. — Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  occupied  by  the 
Union  troops  under  the  command  of  General  W. 
*F.  Smith.  Soon  after  the  occupation,  the  reb¬ 
els  returned  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 


town,  which  was  refused,  when  a  bombardment 
by  the  rebels  was  commenced,  and  the  United 
States  arsenal  was  set  on  fire,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed. — A  body  of  cavalry  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  command  of  General  Crittenden,  in 
pursuit  of  General  Bragg  from  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
fell  in  with  the  rebel  cavalry  on  the  road  between 
Pelham  and  Winchester,  and  had  a  fight  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
wounding,  mortally,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webb, 
of  the  Fifty-first  regiment  of  Alabama  mounted 
infantry.  —  Captain  Dahlgren,  with  twenty 
men,  and  Captain  Kline,  of  the  Third  Indiana 
cavalry,  visited  Greencastle,  and  captured  the 
orderly  of  General  Lee  and  his  entire  escort, 
who  had  very  important  despatches  from  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  to  General  Lee,  together  with  orders 
to  the  various  generals  of  Lee’s  army,  muster 
and  pay-rolls,  and  other  military  matter. — The 
Missouri  ordinance  of  freedom  passed  the  State 
Convention,  in  session  at  Jefferson  City,  by  a 
vote  of  eighty  yeas  against  thirty  noes. — {Doc. 
90.) 

— A  train  of  cars  on  the  road  between  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  the  rails  having  been  removed  by  the 
rebel  guerrillas. — General  John  F.  Reynolds, 
with  the  First  and  Second  corps  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  checked  the  advance  of  Longstreet 
and  Hill,  near  Gettysburgh,  after  a  desperate  and 
bloody  engagement,  in  which  General  Reynolds 
was  killed. — {Docs.  20  and  118.) 

■ — Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  was  occupied  by  the 
advance  of  General  Rosecrans’s  army,  the  rebels 
having  fled,  taking  the  road  toward  Winchester. 
Strong  fortifications,  a  quantity  of  stores,  and 
three  siege-guns  were  captured  by  the  Nation¬ 
als. — {Doc.  115.) 

—The  new  rebel  gunboat  Virginia  was  launch¬ 
ed  from  Rocket’s  ship-yard  at  Richmond,  Va. — 
The  question  of  rank  between  the  major-generals 
of  the  United  States  army  was  decided  by  the 
board  of  officers  convened  for  that  purpose  at 
Washington,  D.  C. — {Doc.  91.) 

— General  Getty  with  his  brigade,  left  White 
House,  .Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  South- Anna  River,  that  Were  not 
burned  by  Colonel  S.  P.  Spear,  in  his  late  raid. 
At  Baltimore  Cross-Roads  he  met  a  large  force 
of  rebels,  and  after  a  brisk  engagement  retired, 
having  lost  two  killed  and  five  wounded.  He 
did  considerable  damage,  destroying  some  miles 
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of  railroad  track  and  a  depbt. — The  following 
notice  was  published  by  the  rebel  Bureau  of 
Conscription  at  Richmond : 

“To  answer  numerous  inquiries,  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  not  uncommon,  the  following  notice 
is  published  to  all  concerned : 

“  1.  Under  the  recent  call  of  the  President, 
extending  the  conscript  age,  all  substitutions 
have  ceased  to  be  valid  if  the  substitute  be  less 
than  forty -five  years  old,  and  is  not  otherwise  ex¬ 
empt  by  law. 

“  2.  Membership,  whether  as  officer  or  private, 
of  local  organization  for  home  defence  or  special 
service,  confers  no  claim  to  exemption  from  con¬ 
federate  service ;  neither  does  service  in  the 
militia,  unless  in  the  case  of  officers  actually  in 
commission  who  have  duly  qualified. 

“3.  Hereafter  any  one  furnishing  a  substitute 
will  become  liable  in  his  own  person  whenever 
the  services  of  the  substitute  are  lost  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  any  cause  other  than  the  casualties 
of  war. 

“  4.  Applications  for  exemption,  on  any  ground 
whatever,  must  first  be  addressed  to  the  local 
enrolling  officer,  who,  if  he  has  not  power  to  act, 
or  is  in  doubt,  will  refer  them  to  higher  authori¬ 
ty,  with  report  of  the  facts.  All  such  addressed 
direct  to  higher  authority  will  necessarily  and  in¬ 
variably  be  referred  back  for  local  examination 
and  report;  and  the  applicants  will  thus  have 
uselessly  lost  time  and  prolonged  suspense.” 

— Tue  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  at  this 
date,  amounted  to  $1,097,274,403. 

July  2. — The  Richmond  Whig  of  this  date  con¬ 
tained  the  following :  “  If  it  be  true  that  the 
confederate  forces  occupy  Harrisburgh,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  commanding  general  will  no  doubt 
be  directed  to  the  coal-fields,  which  lie  within 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  that  city.  His  first  aim 
will  be  to  cut  all  the  railroad  connections,  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  transportation  of  fuel. 
His  next  will  be  to  destroy  the  most  costly  and 
not  easily  replaced  machinery  of  the  pits. 
Whether  he  would  stop  at  this  is  questionable. 
He  might  set  fire  to  the  pits,  withdraw  the  forces 
sent  out  on  this  special  duty,  and  leave  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania  on  fire,  never  to  be  quenched 
until  river  is  turned  into  the  pits,  or  the  vast 
supply  of  coal  is  reduced  to  ashes.  The  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world  but  Pennsylvania.  Enormous 
quantities  are  used  in  the  United  States  navy, 
the  countless  workshops  and  manufactories  of 


the  North,  in  the  river  boats,  and  even  upon  lo¬ 
comotives.  It  cannot  well  be  replaced  by  any 
other  fuel.  The  bituminous  coal  which  is  found 
near  Pittsburgh  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
even  if  it  would  bear  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Our  troops  already  hold  the  railroads  and  canals 
leading  from  the  Cumberland  coal-fields.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  seize  the  anthracite  fields, 
destroy  the  roads  and  the  machinery  of  the  pits, 
set  fire  to  the  mines,  and  leave  them.  Northern 
industry  will  thus  fie  paralyzed  at  a  single  blow. 

“  These  views  may  have  induced  General  Lee 
to  move  upon  Harrisburgh.  We  doubt  whether 
he  would  fire  the  mines,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  Mauch  Ch^nk  Railroad  and  pit  implements 
would  be  as  legitimate  as  blowing  up  tunnels 
and  aqueducts  or  burning  bridges.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  whatever  is  best  to  be  done 
will  be  done  by  General  Lee,  and  if  he  thinks 
fit  to  destroy  the  Pennsylvania  mines  they  will 
certainly  be  destroyed.  Should  he  leave  them 
untouched,  it  will  be  for  thgibest  of  reasons.  But 
it  is  impossible  not  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
he  will  avail  himself  of  the  tremendous  power 
which  the  possession  of  the  coal-fields,  even 
temporarily,  would  confer.” 

— A  skirmish  occurred  near  Bottom’s  Bridge, 
Va.,  in  which  Sergeant  Barnett,  of  company  C, 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was  killed.  There 
were  no  other  casualties.  The  Fifth  Pennsylvania 
captured  twenty -five  prisoners.  —  TnE  United 
States  steamer  Maumee  was  launched  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

— General  Neal  Dow  was  captured  by  a 
party  of  rebel  scouts  at  a  private  residence  near 
Clinton,  La.,  and  sent  to  Richmond,  Ya. — The 
rebel  blockade-runner  Britannia  was  captured 
by  the  National  gunboat  Santiago  de  Cuba. — At 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  following  order  was  issued 
by  the  General  Commanding  : 

“Until  further  orders,  the  citizens  of  Balti¬ 
more  city  and  county  are  prohibited  from  keep¬ 
ing  arms  in  their  houses  unless  enrolled  in 
volunteer  companies  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes.”  The  dwellings  of  citizens  . were  visited 
by  the  Provost.-Marshal  and  the  polTce,  for  arms, 
in  accordance  with  this  order. 

— General  William  Jackson,  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  attacked  the  Union  troops  at  Beverly,  Ya., 
but  was  repulsed  and  routed  with  some  Toss.  The 
rebels  expected  to  make  an  easy  prize  of  the 
garrison,  which  contained  the  Tenth  Virginia 
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infantry,  Captain  Ewing’s  battery,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Harris,  of  the  Tenth  Virginia,  who  was  ordered 
by  General  Averill  to  hold  the  place  until  he 
could  reach  him  with  reenforcements,  which  he 
did  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  the  rebels  were  re¬ 
pulsed  and  the  Nationals  were  in  pursuit. — The 
battle  of  Getty sburgh  was  resumed  at  early  day¬ 
light  this  morning.— {Docs.  20  and  118.) 

— The  rebel  Impressment  Commissioners  of 
the  several  States,  met  in  convention  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to-day.  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  Florida 
were  not  represented,  and  the  other  States  only 
partially.  Consequently  the  Convention  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  twenty- seventh  instant  for  a  full 
attendance. 

— A  picked  force  of  infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry,  under  General  Foster  in  person,  left 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  on  an-  expedition  inland. — The 
battle  of  Cabin  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  ended 
on  this  day. — {Doc.  30.) 

!  July  8. — The  following  “commendable  appeal ” 
to  the  foreign  residents  of  Richmqnd,  Va.,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Enquirer ,  published  in  that  city, 
to-day : 

To  British  Subjects  : 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  If  you  desire  to  protect 
your  homes,  and  the  homes  of  your  friends,  from 
the  touch  of  the  ruthless  invader ;  if  you  be¬ 
lieve,  as  we  do,  in  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
cause,  and  desire  its  success ;  if  you  have  in¬ 
terests  here  to  defend,  then  it  is  manifestly  your 
duty,  as  brave  and  chivalrous  men,  to  take  up 
arms  at  this  crisis.  The  history  of  our  past  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  our  being  cowards ;  but 
let  us  here,  and  now,  in  this  righteous  struggle 
for  constitutional  law  and  liberty,  add  another 
laurel  to  our  ancestral  history. 

Those  of  you  who  are  willing  to  oifer  your¬ 
selves,  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  duty, 
should  report  at  once  to  the  undersigned  :  Syd¬ 
ney  H.  Davis,  Lieutenant  H.  B.  M.,  Sixteenth 
regiment,  Arlington  House.  F.  L.  Buxton,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Royal  Berks  volunteers,  Mrs.  Duval’s, 
corner  Fourteenth  and  Ross  streets. 

— At  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  at  eight  o’clock  this 
morning,  flags  of  truce  appeared  before  A.  J. 
Smith’s  front,  when  the  rebels,  Major-General 
Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  were  led  -blind¬ 
folded  into  the  Union  lines.  They  bore  a  com¬ 
munication  from  General  Pe^nberton,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purport: 

“  Although  I  feel  confident  of  my  ability  to  I 


resist  your  arms  indefinitely,  in  order  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  I  propose  that  you  ap¬ 
point  three  commissioners,  to  meet  three  whom 
I  shall  select,  to  arrange  such  terms  as  may  best 
accomplish  the  result.” 

General  Grant  replied  in  these  words  : 

“  The  appointment  of  commissioners  is  un¬ 
necessary.  While  I  should  be  glad  to  stop  any 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  the  only  terms 
which  I  can  entertain  are  those  of  unconditional 
surrender.  At  the  same  time,  myself  and  men, 
and  officers  of  this  army,  are  ready  to  testify  to 
the  distinguished  gallantry  with  which  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Vicksburgh  has  been  conducted.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  messengers  returned. 
This  afternoon  General  Grant  met  General  Pem¬ 
berton  between  the  lines,  and  after  an  hour’s 
consultation  settled  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
— {Docs.  25,  36,  and  146.) 

— The  National  Guards,  Colonel  Wright  com¬ 
manding,  composed  of  the  most  substantial  citi¬ 
zens  of  Newbern,  N.  C.,  received  their  arms  and 
equipments  and  entered  upon  duty  at  the  garri¬ 
son  of  that  place. 

— Major-General  French  sent  a  force  toward 
Williamsport,  Md.,  which  was  successful  in  cap¬ 
turing  and  destroying  the  pontoon  train  of  the 
rebels.  The  guard,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant 
and  only  thirteen  men,  were  taken. — General 
French's  Despatch. 

— The  following  orders  were  issued  at  New- 
Orleans,  La.,  by  Brigadier-General  Emory : 
“  Hereafter  no  public  assemblages,  except  for 
public  worship  under  a  regular,  commissioned 
priest,  will  be  allowed  in  this  city  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  by  white  or 
black,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  defences  of  New-Orleans ;  and  no 
more  than  three  persons  will  be  allowed  to  as¬ 
semble  or  congregate  together  upon  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Whenever  more  than  that  number 
are  found  together  by  the  patrol,  they  shall  be 
ordered  to  disperse,  and  failing  to  do  so,  the  of¬ 
fenders  shall  be  placed  in  arrest. 

“  All  bar-rooms,  coffee-houses,  stores,  and 
shops  of  every  description,  will  be  closed  at  nine 
o’clock  P.M. 

“All  club-rooms  and  gambling-houses  are 
hereby  closed  until  further  orders. 

“No  citizens  or  other  persons,  except  the 
police  and  officers  in  the  United  States  service, 
or  soldiers  on  duty  or  with  passes,  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  streets  after  nine  o’clock  p.m.” — 
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The  United  States  transport  boat  Zephyr  was 
fired  into,  at  a  point  six  miles  below  Donaldson- 
ville,  La,  and  two  men  were  wounded. — A  fight 
occurred  at  Fairfield,  Pa.,  between  the  Sixth 
United  States  cavalry,  under  Major  Samuel  H. 
Starr,  and  two  brigades  of  rebel  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Robinson  and  Jones. —  Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 

— The  battle  of  Gettysburg!!  was  concluded 
this  day.  Repulsed  at  every  point,  General  Lee 
withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  General  Meade 
master  of  the  field. — (Poes.  20  and  118.) 

— Suffolk,  Ya.,  was  evacuated  by  the  Union 
troops. — A  circular  letter  was  issued  from  the 
Treasury  Department  by  Secretary  Chase,  re¬ 
gulating  the  disposition  of  abandoned,  captured 
and  confiscable  property  in  the  rebel  districts. 

July  4. — The  rebel'  gunboat  Torpedo,  formerly 
the  Dragon,  came  down  the  James  River,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  having  on  board  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Vice-President  of  the  rebel  government.  By 
flag  of  truce  it  was  reported  that  Stephens  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Jefferson  Davis  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  he  requested  permission 
to  go  to  Washington  in  the  Torpedo,  to  present 
the  letter  to  President  Lincoln  in  person.  This 
request  was  declined  by  the  President  and  Cabi¬ 
net,  but  before  their  determination  could  be  com¬ 
municated,  the  Torpedo  had  left  its  moorings 
and  proceeded  up  the  James  River,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer. — (Docs.  23  and  84.) 

— Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  was  surrendered  to  the 
National  forces  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Grant. — (Does.  25,  36,  94,  and  141.) 

—Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  “  announces  to  the  country,  that  the  news 
from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  ten  p.m.  of  the 
third,  is  such  as  to  cover  the  army  with  the 
highest  honor  and  promise  a  great  success  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  claim  the  condo¬ 
lence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen,  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires,  on  this  day,  that 
He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,  be 
everywhere  remembered  with  the  profoundest 
gratitude.” 

— The  battle  of  Helena,  Ark.,  was  fought  this 
day,  by  the  National  troops  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  B.  M.  Prentiss,  and  the  rebels 
under  Generals  Marmaduke,  Price,  and  Holmes. — 
(Docs.  24  and  111.) 

— General  Sheridan’s  division  of  Rosecrans’s 
army,  in  pursuit  of  General  Bragg,  crossing  the 


Elk  River,  Tenn.,  was  thrown  forward  toward 
Dechard  and  Cowan,  after  reoccupying  Winches¬ 
ter.  This  day  he  sent  his  cavalry  force,  under 
Colonel  Watkins  of  the  Sixth  Kentucky,  toward 
the  mountains.  Near  University  Place,  they  en¬ 
countered  the  rebel  cavalry,  killed  and  wounded 
forty,  routed  and  drove  them  three  miles  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  returned  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  men.  The  rebels’  flight  was  so  preci¬ 
pitate,  that, they  threw  away  every  thing  which 
could  at  all  impede  them,  and  their  course  could 
be  traced  for  miles  by  their  cast-olf  equipments 
and  accoutrements. 

— Captain  Turner,  the  Commandant  at  the 
Libby  Prison,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 

“  Headquarters  Department  op  Henrico,  ) 
“July  4,  1863.  ( 

“Special  Order,  No.  160. — Captain  T.  N. 
Turner,  commanding  confederate  States  prison, 
is  hereby  commanded  to  select,  by  lot,  from 
among  the  Federal  Captains  now  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  two  of  that  number  for  execution. 

“John  H.  Winder, 

“  Major-General  Commanding.” 

Captain  Turner  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out 
the  order,  and  caused  all  the  captains,  seventy-, 
five  in  number,  to  be  assembled  in  the  large 
room  on  tfie  first  floor.  The  order  commanding 
the  selection  of  two  of  them  for  execution  was 
then  read  aloud  in  their  presence,  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  the  seventy-five  names  deposited  in  a 
box  placed  upon  a  table.  Captain  Turner  in¬ 
quired  if  they  would  designate  any  particular  • 
person  to  draw  from  the  box,  and  explained  that 
the  two  first  names  drawn  would  be  the  parties 
selected.  There  was  a  deep  silence  for  some 
moments,  when  one  of  the  captains  spoke  and 
named  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  Fifth 
Maryland  (Yankee)'  regiment,  as  their  choice. 
Mr.  Brown  here  stepped  forward,  from  three 
chaplains  in  the  room,  and,  evincing  consider¬ 
able  emotion,  drew  the  first  name  from  the  box, 
written  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

Without  glancing  at  the  card,  he  handed  it  to 
Captain  Turner,  who  read  out :  “  Henry  Wash¬ 
ington  Sawyer,  Captain  First  New- Jersey  caval¬ 
ry.”  Thei\  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  struck 
every  one  present,  for  Sawyer  was  the  party  who 
named'  Mr.  Brown  for  the  unpleasant  duty  he 
was  then  discharging.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
beaded  Sawyer’s  brow,  as  he  stepped  out  from 
the  ranks.  The  next  name  was  drawn  and  read 
out,  as  before,  “  John  Fjinn,  Fifty -first  Indiana  re- 
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giment and  Flinn  took  his  place  with  Sawyer. 
The  drawing  over,  the  balance  of  the  officers 
were  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  Sawyer  and 
Flinn  taken  from  the  prison  to  the  office  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Winder.  Sawyer  was  talkative,  and  said  if 
it  was  his  fate,  he  would  stand  it.  Flinn  said  but 
little. — Richmond  Examiner,  July  8. 

— The  First  North-Carolina  (Union)  volun¬ 
teers,  Colonel  McChesney,  returned  to  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  from  an  expedition  up  the  Pungo  River, 
where  the  regiment  captured  two  large  schoon¬ 
ers  heavily  laden  with  rebel  supplies,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  prisoners,  horses,  cattle,  negroes,  and 
several  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  This  regi¬ 
ment  effected  a  landing  near  Wade’s  Point,  and 
moved  with  great  celerity  at  midnight,  taking 
the  enemy  everywhere  by  surprise.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  rebel  commissary  stores 
were  also  destroyed. 

— Orlando  H.  Moore,  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  regiment  of  Michigan  infantry,  commanding 
at  Green  River  Bridge,  Kentucky,  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  surrender,  by  the  rebel  General  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  when  he  replied,  M  that  the  Fourth  day  of 
July  was  no  day  to  entertain  such 'a  proposi¬ 
tion,”  and  immediately  after,  a  fight  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  rebels,  which  resulted  in  their 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  over  fifty  killed  and  two 
hundred  wounded. — (Doc.  44.) 

July  6. — This  evening,  General  Kilpatrick 
captured  a  rebel  train  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  at  a  point  near  Monterey  Gap,  Va., 
and  in  the  afternoon,'he  defeated  the  rebel  cavalry- 
under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  at  Sinithsburgh,  Va. — 
(Doc.  32.) 

— A  small,  party  of  rebel  cavalry  entered 
Mechanicstown,  Md.,  and  after  committing  some 
depredations,  retired,  taking  with  them  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  flour  and  several  horses. — The  following 
order  was  officially  promulgated  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Washington  : 
Commanding  Officer  Fort  Monroe ,  Colonel  Lud¬ 
low,  Agent  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners  of 

War : 

The  President  directs  that  you  immediately 
place  W.  H.  Lee  and  another  officer  selected  by 
you,  not  below  the  rank  of- captain,  prisoners  of 
war,  in  close  confinement  and  under  strong 
guards  ;  and  that  you  notify  Mr.  R.  Guld,gpon- 
federate  agent  for  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war, 
that  if  Captain  H.  W.  Sawyer,  First  New-Jer- 
sey  volunteer  cavalry,  and  Captain  John  Flynn,  | 
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Fifty-first  Indiana  volunteers,  or  any  other  of¬ 
ficers  or  men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
not  guilty  of  crimes  punishable  with  death  by 
the  laws  of  war,  shall  be  executed  by  the  enemy, 
the  afore-mentioned  prisoners  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  hung  in  retaliation.  It  is  also  directed,  that 
immediately  on  receiving  official  or  other  authen¬ 
tic  information  of  the  execution  of  Captain  Saw¬ 
yer  and  Captain  Flynn,  you  will  proceed  to  hang 
General  Lee  and  the  other  rebel  officer  desig¬ 
nated,  as  herein  above  directed,  and  that  you  no¬ 
tify  Robert  Ould,  Esq.,  of  said  proceedings,  and 
.assure  him  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  proceed  to  retaliate  for  every  similar 
barbarous  violation  of  the  laws  of  civilized  war. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

— The  steamer  Harriet  Pinckney,  from  Ber¬ 
muda,  arrived  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  having  on  board 
C.  L.  Vallandigham. — At  seven  o’clock  this 
morning,  John  Morgan,  with  four  thousand  cav¬ 
alry,  attacked  the  Twentieth  Kentucky  infantry, 
four  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Hanson,  at 
Lebanon,  Kentucky.  After  a  seven  hours’  fight, 
Morgan’s  forces  commenced  burning  the  town, 
setting  fire  to  the  railroad  depot  and  six  or  seven 
houses.  Colonel  Hanson  then  surrendered,  and 
Morgan’s  forces  left  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field. — (Docs.  47  and  103.) 

— A  battle  took  place  near  Bolton,  Miss., 
between  the  National  forces  under  General  W. 
T.  Sherman,  and  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels 
under  Joe  Johnston,  in  which  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  surrender  their  entire  force.  The 
Union  loss  was  very  slight,  while  the  number 
of  rebels  captured  amounted  to  over  two  thou¬ 
sand. — General  James  G.  Blunt,  having  under 
his  command  portions  of  the  Second  and  Sixth 
Kansas,  Third  Wisconsin,  and  Fourteenth  Kansas 
regiments,,  left  Fort  Scott  for  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  far  West. 

July  6. — Portions  of  the  Tenth  Kentucky  and 
First  Ohio,  under  the  command  of  Major  Brown, 
made  an  expedition  through  Pound  Gap,  Ky., 
into  South-western  Virginia,  and  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  rebels,  capturing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  prisoners,  killing  thirty,  and  wound¬ 
ing  about  the  same  number.  The  National  loss 
was  one  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. — The  Eng¬ 
lish  schooner  Lady  Maria,  was  captured  off  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay,  by  the  National  gunboat  De  Soto. 

— A  fight  took  place  near  Quaker  Bridge,  on 
the  Trent  River,  N.  C.,  in  which  the  rebels  were 
defeated  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
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eral  Heckman.— The  case  of  the  British  prize 
ship  Peterhoff,  was  opened  before  Judge  Betts, 
sitting  in  prize  court  at  New-York. — The  caval¬ 
ry  battles  of  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport,  Md., 
were  fought  this  day. — {Doc.  32.) 

— Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  entered  the 
depot  at  Huntington  Indiana,  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  and  seized  and  distributed  among 
themselves  a  quantity  of  guns  and  ammunition. — 
A  large  amount  of  money  and  other  necessaries, 
in  aid  of  the  wounded  at  Gettysburgh,  was 
raised  throughout  the  loyal  States. — At  New- 
York  City  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  draft  was 
discovered,  and  precautionary  measures  were 
taken  to  thwart  it. 

— So  much  of  the  order,  issued  by  Brigadier- 
General  Emory,  at  New-Orleans,  on  the  third  in¬ 
stant,  as  prohibited  peaceable  citizens  from  be¬ 
ing  out  after  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  provided  that  they 
are  not  in  parties  of  more  than  three,  was  re¬ 
scinded. — General  Lee’s  army  was  in  full  re¬ 
treat,  the  Nationals  following  rapidly.  Hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  whole  army  of  rebels 
would  be  captured. — At  Frederick,  Md.,  a  rebel 
spy,  named  Wm.  Richardson,  about  fifty  years 
old,  was  hung  this  morning.  He  was  captured, 
yesterday  at  Oxford,  Md.  He  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  captured,  and  made  his  escape.  He  admit¬ 
ted  the  charge,  and  said  that  he  had  been  in  the 
business  a  long  time.  Important  communica¬ 
tions  between  Lee  and  Ewell  were  found  on  his 
person. — Major-General  Oglesby  resigned  com¬ 
mand  of  the  left  wing,  Sixteenth  army  corps, 
army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  consequence  of  the 
effects  of  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  in 
the  battle  at  Corinth,  in  October  last. — The 
Richmond  Sentinel  published  an  elaborate  arti¬ 
cle,  setting  forth  the  plan  of  General  Lee  for  his 
movement  into  Pennsylvania.  The  “  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  it  was  to  quit  the  defensive  and 
assume  the  offensive  toward  the  enemy.” 

July  7. — The  Richmond  Enquirer,  speculat¬ 
ing  upon  the  probabilities  and  terms  of  a  peace, 
continues :  v 

“  The  confederate  States,  when  victorious  and 
about  to*propose  terms  of  peace,  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  demand  than  they  would  have  pro¬ 
posed  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  except  indemni¬ 
fication  for  those  outrages  committed  by  the 
enemy  against  every  law  of  civilized  warfare. 

“  The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
every  State  now  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  Maryland  to  determine 


whether  they  will  elect  the  Confederacy  or  the 
United  States,  will  form  the  first  of  the  ‘con¬ 
ditions.’  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  already 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  upon  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  confederate  success,  must  remain 
members  of  the  Confederacy  unless  their  people 
determine  otherwise.  With  their  future  destiny 
the  United  States  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  any  au¬ 
thority  or  exert  any  influence  upon  their  people. 

“  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  though  lost 
to  the  United  States  by  the  trial  of  battle,  may 
yet  be  theirs  by  the  ‘  conditions  of  peace.’  Its 
advantages  are  reciprocal,  and  will  be  readily 
yielded  to  the  United  States. 

“  The  return  of  all  negroes  deported  by  the 
Yankees,  or  payment  of  their  value,  will  be  an¬ 
other  of  the  ‘conditions  of  peace.’  The  laws  of 
war  were  violated  in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  run¬ 
ning  off  of  these  negroes,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  private,  unarmed  citizens — pay¬ 
ment  will  be  a  condition  of  peace. 

“  Trade  relations  will  also  form  a  part  of  these 
conditions — what  their  nature  or  character  may 
be  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  upon.  But  as 
they  are  mutual  in  their  advantages,  and  exist 
by  treaty  between  all  nations,  they  will  doubtless 
arise,  despite  the  animosity  engendered  by  the 
war. 

“With  such  conditions  of  peace  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  in  what  particular  will  they 
have  sustained  damages  by  separation  which  jus¬ 
tified  this  war  ?  „ 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
k?ept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  demands  of  the  con¬ 
federate  States ;  they  have  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  pro-slavery  propaganda,  involving  the 
conquest  and  conversion  to  slavery  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  to  be  the  purpose  and  designs  or 
the  Confederacy. 

“The  conditions  of  peace  that  the  victorious 
confederates  will  propose  are  simple,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  nations. 

“  The  people  of  the  confederate  States  believe 
that  their  future  destiny  can  be  better  accom¬ 
plished  in  separate  nationality  than  under  the 
Federal  Union. 

“  To  attest  the  honesty  of  this  belief,  they  have 
maintained  a  war  which  has  desolated  much  of 
thei^Kerritory,  sacrificed  many  of  the  bravest 
and  best  of  their  people,  and  endured  all  the 
privations  and  cruelties  inflicted  byvthe  enemy. 
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They  have  demonstrated  their  determination 
never  again  to  live  in  union  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  they  have  illustrated 
their  power  to  defy  the  enemy’s  efforts  by  a 
series  of  victories  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
war.  Their  conditions  of  peace  will  involve  no 
humiliation  of  the  enemy;  no  loss  of  power  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  incidental  to  our  separate  nation¬ 
ality. 

“If  the  enemy  are  unwilling  to  accept  these 
conditions  of  peace,  so  let  it  be.  The  war  is  and 
will  remain  in  Pennsylvania,  and  further  North.” 

— The  ship  Sunrise,  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Luce,  was  captured  and  bonded  by  the 
privateer  Florida,  in  lat.  40°  N.,  long.  68°  W. 

— A  cavalry  expedition  sent  from  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  on  the  third  inst.,  under  Colonel  Lewis  of 
the  Third  New-York  cavalry,  returned  to  that 
point,  having  successfully  accomplished  their 
mission  without  loss.  They  destroyed  (twist¬ 
ing  rails,  etc.,  by  General  Ilaupt’s  plan)  two 
miles  of  the  railroad  at  Warsaw ;  also,  for  five 
miles  more,  all  the  culverts,  as  well  as  the 
telegraph.  At  Kenansville,  an  armory  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  large  quantities  of  small-arms  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores 
were  burnt.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  ani¬ 
mals,  and  thirty  prisoners,  were  captured  by 
them ;  and  some  one  hundred  men  and  about 
three  hundred  women  and  children,  negroes,  fol- 
loweAthem  in. — General  Foster's  Report. 

— -The  Twenty-seventh  regiment  of  Maine  vol¬ 
unteers,  Colonel  Wentworth,  passed  through 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  their  return  from  the  seat  of 
war. — The  steamers  Alice  Dean,  and  J.  S.  Mc¬ 
Combs,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  rebels,  at 
Brandenburgh,  Kentucky.  —  Colonel  William 
Birney  opened  an  office  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
the  recruiting  of  negro  troops. — At  Washing¬ 
ton;  the  victories  at  Gettysburgh  and  Vicks- 
burgh  were  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Speeches  were  made  by  President  Lincoln,  Sec¬ 
retaries  Stanton  and  Seward,  General  Halleck, 
‘Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  arid  Represen¬ 
tatives  E.  B.  Washburneand  Arnold,  of  Illinois. 

— The  expedition  sent  out  from  White  House, 
Va.,  by  General  Dix,  on  the  first  instant,  returned. 
—  Colonel  Roddy,  with  eleven  companies  of 
rebel  cavalry,  made  an  attack  upon  a  “  corral  for 
convalescent  horses  and  mules,”  near  Corinth, 
Tenn.,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  over  six 
hundred  animals.  The  “corral”  was  guarded 
by  one  company  of  the  Thirty -ninth  Iowa,  under 


Captain  Loomis.  The  attack  was  made  just  at 
daylight,  and  the  picket  was  captured  after  a 
slight  resistance.  The  rest  of  the  company  made 
a  stout  defence,  until  they  were  surrounded, 
when  some  escaped ;  the  captain  and  twenty  of 
his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebel  loss 
was  two  killed;  the  National,  one  slightly  wound¬ 
ed. — The  Sixth  regular  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Chaflant,  made  a  reconnoissance  near  Boonsboro, 
Md.,  and  had  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  they  lost 
eight  or  nine  men. — {Doe.  32.) 

— A  battle  took  place  near  Fort  Halleck,  Ida¬ 
ho  Territory,  between  a  party  of  Ute  Indians 
and  Union  soldiefs  belonging  to  the  Fort,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenants  Brundley  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Seventh  Kansas  volunteers.  The 
battle  lasted  two  hours,  when  the  Nationals,  led 
by  Lieutenant  Williams,  charged  upon  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  gave  up 
the  contest.  The  Nationals  lost  one  killed  and 
several  wounded,  while  the  Indians’  loss  was 
twenty-one  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded. — - 
Salutes  were  fired,  and  celebrations  were  held 
throughout  the  loyal  States,  in  honor  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  at  Vicksburgh  and  Gettysburgh.  —  The 
rebel  army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bragg,  on  its  retreat  before  the  army 
of  General  Rosecrans,  reached  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

July  8. — An  engagement  occurred  at  Boons¬ 
boro,  Md.,  between  the  National  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Buford  and  Kilpatrick,  and  the  rebels, 
under  Generals  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Hampton,  and 
Jones,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. — 
{Doe.  32.) 

— The  brig  W.  B.  Nash,  in  latitude  40°,  longi¬ 
tude  70°,  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  rebel 
privateer  Florida. — At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  was  held  to  take  measures  for 
the  defence  of  that  city,  then  threatened  by  the 
rebels,  supposed  to  be  under  Generals  Morgan 
and  Buckner.  A  resolution  was  adopted  :  “  That 
all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  be  enrolled  into  companies  for  ser¬ 
vice,  if  required,  and  that  all  such  who  refuse 
shall  be  sent  to  the  North.” 

— General  Burnside,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is¬ 
sued  a  general  order,. giving  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  military  affairs  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus. — A  company  of 
General  Stahel’s  cavalry  under  Colonel  Wynkoop, 
on  a  reconnoissance  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  a  rebel  company,  consisting 
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of  two  officers  and  fifty  men,  who  were  sent  to 
Carlisle,  Pa, — Two  rebel  schooners  were  destroy¬ 
ed  at  the  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  by  a  party  of  men,, 
belonging  to  the  National  gunboat  Scioto.  A 
detachment  of  National  cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Greenfield  and  Lieutenant 
Kelley,  of  General  Kelley’s  command,  captured  a 
train  of  fifteen  wagons,  sixty  mules,  two  officers 
afid  twenty  men,  with  their  horses,  at  a  point 
four  miles  from  Williamsport,  Md. — There  was 
a  heavy  freshet  in  the  Potomac  River,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  prevent  the  crossing  of  the 
retreating  army  under  the  rebel  General  Lee. — • 
General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  commanding  the 
rebel  department  of  the  Gulf,  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
issued  the  following  to  the  citizens  of  that  place 
and  its  vicinity : 

“  The  calamity  which  has  befallen  our  arms  at 
Yicksburgh  has  a  peculiar  significance  for  you. 
Mobile  may  be  attacked  within  a  very  short  time, 
and  we  must  make  every  preparation  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  defence. 

“  All  able-bodied  men  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  and  county  must  at  once  organize  into  com¬ 
panies,  and  report  for  duty  in  defence  of  this  po¬ 
sition.  Owners  of  able-bodied  slaves  are  urged 
to  send  them  immediately  to  work  on  the  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

“  Brigadier-General  Slaughter  will  receive  the 
reports  of  the  companies  which  may  be  organiz¬ 
ed,  have  arms  issued  to  such  as  have  none,  give 
orders  for  their  instruction,  and  assign  them  to 
their  stations. 

“Reports  of  slaves  for  labor  on  the  defences 
may  be  made  to  Brigadier-General  Leadbetter, 
who  has  made  arrangements  for  their  good  treat¬ 
ment  while  in  his  employ.” — Port  Hudson,  La., 
was  surrendered  to  the  Union  General  Banks,  by 
the  rebel  commander  Frank  Gardner.  —  {Docs. 
38  and  89.) 

July  9. — Charles  Macbeth,  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  noticing  the  preparations  being 
made  by  the  Nationals  for  the  attack  on  Morris 
Island,  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
citizens  of  that  city  and  its  vicinity : 

“  Whereas,  the  enemy  by  land  and  sea  have 
appeared  in  large  force  on  the  islands  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  city,  and  in  consultation  with 
General  Beauregard,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  attack  upon  our  city  is  imminent,  anc 
with  the  concurrence  of  General  Beauregard,  I 
advise  and  earnestly  request  all  women  and 


children,  and  other  non-combatants,  to  leave  the 
city  as  soon  as  possible.” 

This  was  followed  by  two  other  proclamations, 
calling  on  citizens  to  close  their  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,.  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  free  negroes 
in  the  city,  as  they  were  wanted  to  work  on 
some  unfinished  defences  on  Morris  Island. 
During  the  day  some  five  or  more  transports  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  harbor,  and  the  National  gunboats 
in  Stono  River  were  occupied  in  shelling  two 
points  on  James’s  Island. 

— Corydon,  Ind.,  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  the  rebel  forces  under  General  John  Morgan. 
— {Doc.  47.) 

— A  short  engagement  took  place  at  Aransas 
Pass,  Texas,  between  the  gunboat  Scioto  and  the 
rebel  batteries  at  that  place,  without  important 
results  or  loss  of  life. — General  Abner  Double¬ 
day  published  an  order,  returning  his  thanks  to 
the  Vermont  brigade,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty -first  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and-  the 
Twentieth  New-York  State  militia,  for  their  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  in  resisting  in  the  front  line  the 
main  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Gettysburgh,  after 
sustaining  a  terrific  fire  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery. — Mr.  W olff,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress  in  Kentucky,  was  arrested 
in  Owen  County,  and  sent  to  General  Burnside, 
at  Cincinnati,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
words,  used  in  a  speech  to  the  people  of  ^en  : 

“  This  is  a  John  Brown  raid — a  war  agairflr  sla¬ 
very,  and  he  hoped  every  true  Kentuckian  would 
rise  in  arms  in  opposition  to  it.  He  was  for  se¬ 
cession,  separation,  or  any  thing  against  it.” — 
The  National  troops  marched  into  Port  Hudson, 
Louisiana. 

July  10. — Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  requesting  Mr.  Roebuck  to 
submit  to  a  postponement  of  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  confederate 
States,  declared  anew  his  hostility  to  the  policy 
of  recognition,  and  the  unchanged  sentiments  of 
“Her  Majesty’s  Government”  on  the  subject.. 
His  language  was : 

“  It  is  not  likely,  I  think,  that  the  House 
would  agree  either  to  the  motion  of  the  honor¬ 
able  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield,  or  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  moved  to  it ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service  that  any  such  resolution  should  be 
adopted.  Therefore  the  discussion,  as  far  as  any 
practicable  results  may  have  been  expected  by 
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those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  motion,  would 
have  no  important  effect.  I  can  assure  the 
House,  whereas  now  it  is  plainly  acknowledged 
by  every  body,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  find  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
advising  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  America 
are  not  changed,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
Majesty’s  Government  do  not  see  that  that  op¬ 
portunity  has  arisen.” 

— The  expedition  under  General  J.  G.  Blunt 
reached  Cabin  Creek,  fifty-five  miles  from  Fort 
Gibson. — Thirty-one  battle-flags  captured  by  the 
National  forces  at  Gettysburgh,  were  sent  to  the 
War  Department  by  Major-General  Meade. — 
{Doc.  92.) 

— The  siege  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  commenced 
this  day  by  the  Union  forces  under  General 
Grant.  It  began  by  skirmishing  on  the  Clinton 
road  with  musketry  and  artillery ;  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  and  several  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded! — Mobile  Advertiser,  July  18. 

— An  artillery  and  cavalry  battle  took  place 
at  a  point  on  the  road  from  Boonsboro  to  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  Md.,  between,  the  Union  forces  under 
Generals  Buford  and  Kilpatrick,  and  the  rebels 
.  belonging  to  the  army  of  General  Lee. — {Doc. 32.) 

— Major-General  Schenck,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Baltimore,  issued  an  order  regulat¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  in  his  de¬ 
partment. — The  Mayor  of  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  requesting  them  to  suspend  business  on 
Friday  afternoons,  in  order  that  the  members 
of  the  different  military  organizations  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  regularly  the 
drills  of  their  respective  companies.  .  .  .  . 

“  It  is  high  time,”  said  he,  “  that  we  should 
act,  ayd  act  at  once,  toward  putting  ourselves 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency.” 

— General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  issued  the  following  battle  order  to  the 
troops  of  his  army.  It  “  was  read  along  the  line 
amid  deafening  shouts  :  ” 

“  Fellow-Soldiers  :  An  insolent  foe,  flushed 
with  hope  by  his  recent  success  at  Vicksburgh, 
confronts  you,  threatening  the  people,  whose 
homes  and  liberty  you  are  here  to  protect, 
with  plunder  and  conquest.  Their  guns  may 
even  now  be  heard  as  they  advance. 

“  The  enemy  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
mission  of  you  brave  men  to  chastise  and  ex¬ 
pel  from  the  soil  of  Mississippi.  The  Com¬ 


manding  General  confidently  relies  on  you  to 
sustain  his  pledge,  which  he  makes  in  advance, 
and  he  will  be  with  you  in  the  good  work 
even  unto  the  end. 

“  The  vice  of  ‘  straggling  ’  he  begs  you  to 
shun,  and  to  frown  on.  If  needs  be,  it  will 
be  checked  by  even  the  most  summary  reme¬ 
dies. 

“The  telegraph  has  already  announced  a  glo¬ 
rious  victory  over  the  foe,  won  by  your  noble 
comrades  of  the  Virginia  army  on  Union  soil ; 
may  he  not,  with  redoubled  hopes,  count  on 
you  while  defending  your  firesides  and  house¬ 
hold  gods  to  emulate  the  proud  example  of 
your  brothers  in  the  East  ? 

“  The  country  expects  in  this,  the  great  crir 
sis  of  its  destiny,  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty.” 

General  Johnston  ordered  all  pillagers  to  be 
shot,  the  guard  to  shoot  them  wherever  found. 

— Martial  law  was  declared  at  Louisville, 
Ky. — The  letter  of  William  Whiting,  Solicitor 
to  the  National  War  Department,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fremont  League,  was  published. — 
Salem,  Ind.,  was  visited  and  sacked  by  the 
rebel. forces  under  John  Morgan;  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Blue  River  was  also  destroyed 
by  the  same  parties. — {Doc.  47.) 

— The  National  forces  under  the  command 
of  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  at  five  o’clock  this 
morning,  made  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  forti¬ 
fications  on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  over  three  hours,  captured  all 
the  strongholds  in  ithat  part  of  the  Island,  and 
pushed  forward  their  infantry  to  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner.  The  attacking 
party  was  gallantly  led  by  Brigadier  General 
George  C.  Strong.  It  landed  from  Small  boats  under 
cover  of  the  National  batteries  on  Folly  Island, 
and  four  monitors,  led  by  Rear-Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  which  entered  the  main  channel  abreast 
of  Morris  Island,  soon  after  the  Union  batteries 
opened.  The  monitors  continued  their  fire 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  principally  against 
Fort  Wagner. — General  Gillmore' s  Deport. — 
{Doc.  147.) 

July  11. — This  morning  at  daybreak  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces  on  Morris  Island,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Gillmore,  attempted  to  carry 
Fort  Wagner  by  assault.  The  parapets  were 
gained,  but  the  supports  recoiled  under  the  fire 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  could  not  be 
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got  up.  Captain  S.  H.  Gray,  commanding  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  regiment, 
gives  the  following  report  of  the  affair :  After 
the  success  of  yesterday  “  we  bivouacked  for  the 
night  under  easy  range  of  Fort  Wagner.  About 
half-past  two  a.m.,  General  Strong  came  and 
called  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  out.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned  and  said  :  4  Turn  out !  we  have  got  a  job 
on  hand.’  The  men  were  soon  out  and  into  line, 
but  rather  slow  to  time,  as  they  were  tired  with 
the  work  the  day  before. 

“  The  programme  was  to  try  to  take  Fort 
Wagner  by  assault ;  we  were  to  take  the  lead, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ninth  Maine.  Silently  we  moved 
up  to  the  advance-line  of  our  pickets,  our  guns 
loaded  and  aimed,  and  bayonets  fixed.  We  were 
then  deployed  into  line  of  battle,  (we  had  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men  and  officers,  all 
told,)  reached  and  crossed  the  neck  of  land  that 
approached  the  Fort,  our  right  resting  on  the 
beach.  We  were  deployed  and  ready  for  the 
start.  Our  orders  were  to  move  steadily  for¬ 
ward  until  the  pickets  fired,  then  follow  them 
close  and  rush  for  the  works,  and  we  were  prom¬ 
ised  ready  support.  General  Strong  gave  the 
order :  ‘  Aim  low,  and  put  your  trust  in  God. 
Forward  the  Seventh  !’  And  forward  we  went, 
being  not  over  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Fort 
when  we  started. 

“We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  picket 
fired,  and  then  we  took  the  double-quick,  and 
with  a  cheer  rushed  for  the  works.  Before  we 
reached  the  outer  work,  we  got  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  riflemen  behind  the^works.  A  few  fell — 
a  check  in  the  line.  An  encouraging  word  from 
the  officers,  and  right  gallantly  we  reached  the 
outer  works ;  over  them  with  a  will  we  went ; 
down  the  opposite  side,  across  the  moat — there 
being  about  ope  foot  of  water  in  it — right  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  parapet ;  and  there  we  lay,  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  for  our  support  to  come  up  so  far 
as  to  make  it  a  sure  thing  for  us  to  rise  up  and 
go  over  with  a  bound  ;  our  men  in  the  mean  time 
busying  themselves  by  picking  off  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  and  gunners.  We  lay  so  near  the 
top  that  one  had  to  put  his  head  up  and  point 
across  the  parapet  to  kill  his  man. 

“  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  we  were  in  this 
position  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  when  both 
of  the  regiments  that  were  to  support  us  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  as 
best  we  might.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  in  front 
broke  and  ran,  they  paid  particular  attention  to 


our  case.  They  threw  hand-grenades  over  the 
parapet,  and  soon  sent  men  into  the  flank  of  a 
bastion,  which  commanded  the  front  upon  which 
we  lay.  They  had  us  there  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  question  was  whether  we  should  sur¬ 
render  as  prisoners,  attempt  to  carry  the  works, 
arid  to  be  entirely  annihilated,  (as  they  greatly 
outnumbered  i^s,)  or  take  the  back-track  and 
run  the  gauntlet  for  our  lives. 

“  Upon  consulting  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Phillips  exclaimed:  ‘For  God’s  sake,  don’t 
let  us  retreat.’  As  if  by  magic,  the  order  was 
recalled,  and  although  some  had  started,  they 
returned  ;  but  the  order  had  to  be  repeated,  and 
down  in  and  across  the  moat  we  went  over  the 
works.  They  had  a  perfect  enfilading  fire  of 
sinall-arms  for  a  thousand  yards  —  besides,  their 
pieces  were  giving  us  grape  and  canister.  They 
fell  on  all  sides  of  me,  and  I  alone  of  four  cap¬ 
tains  was  spared,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  officers  and  men  that  marched  out  to 
attack  the  foe,  only  eighty-eight  returned  safe  to 
camp  ;  and  ever  let  it  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut  volunteers,  that  not  one 
straggler  could  be  discovered.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  we  got  in  camp,  the  roll  was  called,  and 
but  one  man  came  in  afterwards,  and  he  was  de¬ 
layed  in  assisting  a  wounded  comrade. 

“  Met  General  Strong  coming  off,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  said  we  had  done  our  whole 
duty,  and  covered  ourselves  all  over  with  glory, 
and  if  the  support  had  come  in  time,  that  ‘we 
should  have  taken  the  works,’  and  without  a 
doubt  we  should  have  done  so.  But  our  loss 
is  great.  We  had  eleven  officers  in  our  mess. 
Now  we  have  but  four.  It  is  hard,  but  such  is 
the  fate  of  war. 

“Our  attack  on  the  tenth  July  was  a  fearful 
surprise  to  them.  They  had  but  few  troops  on 
this  Island.  Had  they  five  thousand  infantry 
ljere,  the  natural  defences  are  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter,  that  we  never  could  have  taken  it.” 

The  National  losses  in  the  actions  of  yester¬ 
day  and  to-day,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  kill¬ 
ed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Eleven  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp 
equipage  was  taken  from  the  rebels,  who  lost 
two  hundred  men  in  casualties.  —  General  Gill- 
more's  Report 

— At  New-York  the  draft  was  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  on  without  any  disturbance. — The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  announced  business 
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at  Philadelphia. — Lieutenant  A.  L.  Sanborn,  of 
the  First  regiment  of  colored  volunteers,  was 
killed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  Dr.  David  M.  Wright, 
a  prominent  rebel  physician  of  that  place. — A 
grand  torchlight  procession  took  place  at  New- 
Orleans  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson 
and  Vicksburgh,  and  “  to  celebrate  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  South-West  from  treason  and  rebel¬ 
lion.” — Vernon,  Indiana,  was  visited  by  the  rebels 
under  John  Morgan. — {Doc.  47.) 

— The  rebels  evacuated  Hagerstown,  Md.,  last 
evening,  but  returned  to  the  town  again  to-day. — 
A  sharp  engagement  took  place  on  the  Hagers¬ 
town  road,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  pursuit  of 
the  rebels  to  Funkstown,  where  a  strong  rebel 
position  was  found. — William  McKee,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat ,  was 
put  under  arrest  by  order  of  General  Schofield, 
for  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  to  General  Schofield,  explaining  the  reasons 
for  the  removal  of  General  Curtis,  and  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  state  in  what  manner  such  letter  came 
into  his  hands. — The  rebel  forces  under  John 
Morgan  reached  Vienna,  Indiana,  at  one  o’clock 
this  morning,  and  burned  the  depot  and  bridge 
belonging  to  the  Jefferson  Railroad  at  that  place. — 
{Doc.  47.) 

July  12. — This  morning  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
blockading  the  port  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  ran  a 
rebel  vessel  on  shore,  close  in  by  the  edge  of 
Smith’s  Island.  While  trying  to  get  her  off,  the 
rebels  in  fort  Fisher  despatched  a  steamer  with 
a  battery  oif  board  to  prevent  it.  She  had  been 
at  Smith’s  Island  but  a  short  time  when  a  fire 
was  opened  from  the  National  fleet  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  shoals.  At  the  same  time  a 
party  of  rebels  was  discovered  approaching  with 
a  piece  of  artillery.  Upon  this,  the  fleet  on  the 
western  side  of  the  shoals  opened  fire  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reenforcement  of  the  rebels,  and  finally 
succeeded.  The  firing  was  continued  until  four 
o’clock,  when  the  Union  fleet  returned  to  its 
station. — The  blockade-runner  Emma  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Union  transport  steamer  Arago. — 
Hagerstown  and  Funkstown,  Md.,  were  occupied 
by  the  Union  forces  after  a  slight  engagement. — 
{Doc.  32.) 

— Natchez,  Miss.,  was  occupied  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  belonging  to  General  Grant’s  army. 

July  13. — A  fight  took  place  at  Donaldsonville, 
La.,  between  the  rebels  and  a  force  of  National 
troops  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Dudley  and  Colonel  Morgan,  resulting  in  the  re¬ 


treat  of  the  Nationals  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  guns. 

— President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Major-General  Grant : 

“My  Dear  General  :  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  and  I  ever  met  personally.  I  write  this  now 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  in¬ 
estimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  further.  Wh  en  you  first  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Vicksburgh,  I  thought  you  should 
do  what  you  finally  did,  march  the  troops  across 
the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports, 
and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith, 
except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than 
I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like, 
could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took 
Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Vicinity,  I  thought 
you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General 
Banks ;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east 
of  the  Big  Black,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake.  I 
now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment 
that  you  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.” 

— The  funeral  of  Brigadier-General  Samuel  K. 
Zook,  who  vras  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burgh,  took  place  at  New-York  City. — General 
George  G.  Meade  issued  a  proclamation  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  depredations  committed  by  citizens,  or 
rebel  soldiers  in  disguise,  and  announced  the 
punishment  therefor.— A  riot  was  threatened  in 
Newark,  N.  J. — D.  H.  Hill,  the  rebel  Major-Gen¬ 
eral,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  command  by  Jefferson  Davis. — Wil- 
liamston,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  was  bombarded 
by  four  National  gunboats  under  Captain  Flusser, 
the  bridge  across  Gardner’s  Creek  destroyed,  and 
the  rebels  driven  entirely  from  the  river.— The 
case  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  elaborately 
discussed  in  the  New-Yord  World. — Fort  Pow¬ 
hatan,  on  the  James  River,  Va.,  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  National  fleet  under  Admiral 
Lee.  The  rebels  had  removed  the  guns  before 
evacuting  the  Fort. — The  draft  was  resisted,  and 
a  riot  broke  out  in  New-York  City.  The  offices 
of  the  provost-marshals  were  bui’ned,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  drawing  destroyed,  telegraph 
wires  cut,  railroad  tracks  torn  up,  private  houses 
sacked,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  burned,  and 
a  number  of  the  police  force  badly  injured,  among 
them  Superintendent  Kennedy. — {See  Supple 
ment.) 

— TnE  rebel  army  under  General  Lee  crossed 
the  Potomac  River  at  Williamsport,  and  escaped. 
—{Doc.  95.) 
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— Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  was  captured  by  a  com¬ 
bined  naval  and  military  National  force.  Rear- 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  bearing  that  General  Johns¬ 
ton  was  fortifying  the  place  and  gathering  troops 
there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  for  his 
army  from  the  Yazoo  country,  and  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  rebels’  best  transports  were  there, 
consulted  with  Major-General  Grant,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  an  expedition  to  capture  and 
destroy  them.  The  Baron  de  Kalb,  National, 
Renwood,  and  Signal,  were  despatched,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  John  G. 
Walker,  with  a  force  of  troops,  numbering  five 
thousand,  under  Major-General  Frank  J.  Herron. 
Pushing  up  to  the  city,  the  Baron  de  Kalb  en¬ 
gaged  the  batteries,  which  were  all  prepared  to 
receive  her,  and  after  finding  out  their  strength 
dropped  back  to  notify  General  Herron,  who  im¬ 
mediately  landed  his  men,  and  the  army  and  navy 
made  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy’s  works. 
The  rebels  soon  fled,  leaving  every  thing  in  the 
possession  of  the  Nationals,  and  set  fire  to  four 
of  their  finest  steamers  that  ran  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  army  pursued  the  enemy  and  captured  their 
rear-guard  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Six 
heavy  guns  and  one  vessel,  formerly  a  gunboat, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  troops,  and  all 
the  munitions  of  war.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
Baron  de  Kalb  was  moving  slowly  along  she  ran 
foul  of  a  torpedo,  which  exploded  and  sunk  her. 
There  was  no  sign  of  aqy  thing  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen.  While  she  was  going  down  another  ex¬ 
ploded  under  her  stern.  No  lives  were  lost  on 
the  National  side. — Admiral  Porter's  Despatch. 

July  14. — At  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  while  the 
Twelfth  Michigan  battery  was  marching  through 
the  streets,  a  caisson  exploded,  instantly  killing 
three  soldiers  and  the  driver. — The  draft  riot 
continued  in  New-York  ;  business  was  suspend¬ 
ed  ;  loyal  citizens  were  called  upon  by  the  Mayor 
to  enroll  themselves  as  special  policemen  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order ;  General  Wool  is¬ 
sued  a  call  to  the  veteran  volunteers  to  tender 
their  services  to  the  Mayor ;  severe  conflicts  were 
carried  on  between  the  rioters  and  the  soldiery  ; 
Colonel  O’Brien  was  killed ;  negroes  were  hanged 
and  burned ;  travelling  -was  suspended,  and  the 
operations  of  the  railroads  arrested ;  Governor 
Seymour  made  a  speech  to  the  rioters  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  “upon  all 
persons  engaged  in  these  riotous  proceedings  to 
retire  to  their  homes  and  employments,  declaring 
to  them  that  unless  they  do  so  at  once,  I  shall  | 


use  all  the  power  necessary  to  restore  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  city.” — ( See  Supplement.) 

— A  reconnoissance  was  made  from  Donald- 
sonville,  La.,  down  the  La  Fourche  River  by  the 
National  troops  under  Generals  Wei tzel  and  Gro¬ 
ver.  The  rebels  were  met  in  strong  force,  and 
the  Nationals  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  one  section  of  the  First  Maine  battery. — Riots 
occurred  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  both 
of  which  were  suppressed  without  much  trouble. 
—{Doc.  128.) 

— General  Thomas’s  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  following  in  the  rear  of  General 
Bragg’s  retreating  forces,  reached  Elk  River,  and 
encountered  a  portion  of  General  Buckner’s  di¬ 
vision  of  infantry  and  artillery  together  with  a 
part  of  Wheeler’s  cavalry,  whom  they  dispersed 
after  a  short  skirmish. — The  rebels  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan  reached '  Miamiville,  on  the  Little 
Miami  road,  this  morning,  tore  up  the  track  and 
committed  other  outrages. — {Doc.  47.) 

— Joe  Hart,  the  rebel  guerrilla,  was  killed  near 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  by  a  detachment  of  militia  under 
Lieutenant  Gibbs,  of  the  Fourth  Provisional  regi¬ 
ment. — The  cavalry  belonging  to  General  Meade’s 
army  occupied  Falling  Waters,  having  overtaken 
and  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry  one  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  two  guns,  two  caissons,  two 
battle-flags,  and  a  large  number  of  small-arms. — ' 
{Docs.  97  and  104.) 

July  15. — Foreigners  of  every  ag6  and  sex 
crowded  the  office  of  the  provost«marshal,  in 
Richmond,  “  anxious  to  get  passports  to  go 
North,  by  way  of  the  blockade.  The  Jew, 
whose  ample  pockets  were  stuffed  with  confed¬ 
erate  money ;  the  Germans,  with  hands  on 
pockets  tightly  pressed ;  Italians,  with  the  sil¬ 
very  jargon;  and  the  Irish  woman,  with  ‘nine 
children  and  one  at  the  breast,’  all  beset  the  of¬ 
fice  and  wanted  passports  to  leave  the  country.” 
This  was  on  account  of  the  late  conscription  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Jefferson  Davis.  “It  is  not  fair,” 
said  the  Richmond  Enquirer ,  “  that  those  who 
have  drained  the  very  life-blood  of  our  people, 
should  be  let  off  thus  quietly,  and  not  made  to 
shed  the  first,  at  least,  if  not  the  last,  drop  of 
blood  for  the  Government  which  protected  them 
in  the  collection  of  their  hoarded  pelf.” — Vallan- 
digham  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada  West, 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ohio. — 
{Doc.  129.)  . 

— General  John  G.  Parke,  with  a  body  of  Na- 
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tional  troops,  was  attacked  by  a  legion  of  South- 
Carolina  troops,  near  Jackson,  Miss.  After  an 
engagement  of  half  an  hour  the  rebels  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  three  hundred,  leaving  the  Na¬ 
tionals  in  possession  of  the  field. 

— The  draft  riot  continued  at  New-York  City. 
Mayor  Opdyke  issued  a  proclamation  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  riot,  which  for  two  days  had  dis¬ 
graced  the  city,  had  been  in  a  good  measure 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  public  authori¬ 
ties. — Drafting  commenced  in  New-IIaven, 
Ct.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
passed  off  quietly. — The  National  cavalry  over¬ 
took  and  engaged  the  rebels  on  their  retreat, 
near  Charlestown,  Va.,  and  captured  near  one 
hundred  prisoners. — A  riot  broke  out  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  but  was  suppressed  without  cas¬ 
ualty. 

A  party  of  rebel  cavalry  entered  Hickman, 
Kentucky,  and  pillaged  all  the  stores  in  the 
town. — Joel  Parker,  Governor  of  New-Jersey, 
owing  to  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the 
draft,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  State  “  to  avoid  angry  discussions, 
to  discourage  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace.” — Great 
excitement  was  caused  among  the  rebels  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Mississippi,  by  the  movements  of  General 
Sherman,  with  the  National  forces.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  negroes,  cattle,  horses  and  mules  were 

run  across  the  Tombigbee  River,  at  every  ferry. 

0 

— Jefferson  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  call¬ 
ing  out,  under  the  rebel  conscription  act,  all 
white  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  for¬ 
ty-five,  to  serve  for  three  years,  under  penalty 
of  being  punished  for  desertion  in  case  of  dis¬ 
obeying  the  call, 
lege  of  joining 
the  enrolment, 
mated  ninety-five  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  as  the  number  that  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  this  proclamation. — ( Doc .  39.) 

July  16. — Major-General  Dix,  preparatory 
to  assuming  command  of  the  Eastern  Depart¬ 
ment,  relinquished  the  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Virginia,  to  Major-General  J.  G. 
Foster. — General  Heckman  returned  to  his 
quarters  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  having  been 
absent  four  days  on  a  reconnoissance  toward 
Swansboro.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were 
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fully  accomplished  without  casualty. — Jackson, 
Miss.,  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels. — {Doc.  98.) 

— TnE  steamboat  Imperial  arrived  at  New-Or- 
leans,  La.,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  first  boat  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  for  more  than  two  years. — The 
rebels  made  an  attack  on  General  Terry’s  bri¬ 
gade  on  James  Island,  S.  C.,  but  were  repulsed. 
The  monitors  and  mortar-boats  kept  up  *&n  al 
most  constant  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner  all  day, 
but  most  of  them  withdrew  at  night. 

— A  force  of  National  troops  visited  the  salt 
works,  near  St.  Mark’s,  Florida,  and  succeeded  in 
destroying  them  completely,  besides  carrying  off 
fifteen  slaves. — TnE  rebel  forces  under  General 
Morgan  passed  through  Piketon,  Ohio. — The 
Colored  Convention  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
met  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  issued  a  manifesto  and 
call  to  the  colored  population,  defining  their  po¬ 
sition. — The  draft  riot  continued  in  New-York. — 
A  sharp  cavalry  fight  occurred  near  Shepherds- 
town,  Va. — {Doc.  145^.) 

July  17. — J.  J.  Pettigrew,  of  the  rebel  army, 
died  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Boyd,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  Va.,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  Va. — The  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner,  by  the  monitors  and  mortar- 
boats,  was  continued. — At  New-York  the  riot 
was  suppressed,  quiet  was  restored  and  business 
resumed.  —  Provost-Marshal  General  J.  B. 
Fry  ordered  the  enforcement  ■  of  the  draft  in 
New-England  and  the  Middle  States,  by  the  aid 
of  the  military. — Edwin  Hides  and  Henry  Light, 
at  York,  England,  were  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  counterfeiting  the  circulating  notes  of 
the  United  States. — The  battle  of  Elk  Creek, 
Kansas,  was  fought  this  day,  by  the  National 


— The  cavalry  battle  near  Sheplierdstown, 
Va.,  was  fought  this  day.  {Doc.  145£.) — Ma¬ 
jor-General  Stanley,  in  command  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces,  entered  Huntsville,  Alabama,  with¬ 
out  opposition,  capturing  six  hundred  horses, 
two  hundred  of  them  having  contraband  riders. — 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
lawyers  of  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New- 
York,  “  sensible  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  during 
the  late  riots  upon  the  colored  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  and  vicinity,  offered  their  profession¬ 
al  advice  and  assistance,  free  of  charge,  to  aid 
such  persons  in  recovering  compensation  for  the 


They  were  offered  the  privi- 
volunteer  organizations  before 
The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Times  esti- 


forces  under  General  Blunt,  and  the  rebels  under 
“txeneral  Cooper. — {Docs.  100  and  109.) 
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damages  inflicted  upon  them  by  riotors.” — Cor¬ 
inth,  Miss.,  was  occupied  by  the  advance  of  the 
National  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Hurlbut. 

— General  Richardson,  the  notorious  guerrilla, 
returned  to  his  former  field  of  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hickory,  Wythe,  Galloway’s 
Station  and  Belmont,  in  the  counties  of  Tipton, 
Shelby,  and  Fayette,  Tenn.  Richardson  had  a 
force  of  about  two  hundred  men.  These  were, 
like  himself,  destitute  of  all  principle  save  that 
of  self-interest.  Richardson  was  aided  by  the 
Rev.  Captain  Burrow  and  Captain  Murray.  One 
thing  very  remarkable  was,  that  each  of  these  men 
once  laid  claim  to  sanctimoniousness.  Richard¬ 
son  was  once  a  great  exhorter 'among  the  Meth¬ 
odist  friends  in  Memphis.  Burrow  was  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
while  Murray  was  a  very  sanctimonious  elder 
of  the  same  denomination  with  Burrow. — Mem¬ 
phis  Bulletin ,  July  IT. 

July  18.  —  General  Beauregard,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Charleston,  £3.  C.,  issued  the 
following  address  :  “  While  the  Commanding 
General  regrets  that  the  enemy  have  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  landing  upon  Morris  Island,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  with  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  in  their  brave  and  prolonged  resistance 
against  a  force  largely  their  superior  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  he  is  especially  gratified  by  the  spirit 
and  success  with  which  the  garrison  of  Battery 
Wagner,  and  the  troops  under  Colonel  Graham, 
repelled  the  assaults  on  that  fortification,  as  it 
gives. the  assurance  that  he  can  rely  upon  the 
conduct  and  courage  of  both  officers  and  men  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.”  —  General 
George  C.  Strong,  with  a  column  of  Gener^J 
Gillmore’s  forces,  made  an  assault  upon  Fort 
Wagner.  The  storming  party  was  led  by  the 
Fifty-fourth  regiment  of  Massachusetts,  (colored,) 
under  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw.  After  gaining 
an  angle  of  the  Fort,  and  holding  it  for  some  time, 
they  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Col¬ 
onels  Shaw  and  Putnam  were  killed,  and  General 
Strong  severely  wounded. — (Dos.  41.) 

— George  W.  L.  Bickley,  supposed  to  be  the 
originator  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  was  arrested  at  New-Albany,  Ind.’ 
• — The  draft  in  New-Haven,  Ct.,  was  concluded. — 
The  expedition  into  North-Carolina,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Potter,  left  New- 
bern. — (Doc.  101.) 


— John  A.  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  at  Boston,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  four  flags,  the 
gift  of  the  women  of  Ohio,  to  the  Fifty-fifth  regi¬ 
ment  Massachusetts  colored  volunteers.  —  Onb 
hundred  guns  were  fired  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
honor  of  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson. 

— The  rebel  steamers,  James  Battle  and  James 
Bagaley,  were  captured  off  Mobile,  Alabama. 
— At  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  order  was  issued  by 
General  Schenck,  directing  all  officers  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  service  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
Barnum’s  City  Hotel,  to  leave  that  establishment 
without  delay. — Wytheville,  Ya.,  was  captured 
by  the  National  forces,  under  Colonel  Toland. — - 
(Doc.  132.) 

. — At  Yates’  Point,  on  the  Potomac  River,  an 
action  took  place  between  a  party  of  rebels  on 
shore,'  and  the  gunboats  Jacob  Bell,  Resolute, 
and  Teaser,  and  mortar-boat  Dan.  Smith.  While 
the  firing  was  going  on,  a  party  of  Nationals  was 
sent  on  shore,  and  the  rebels  were  put  to  flight. 
— Major-General  John  G.  Foster  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  in  addition 
to  that  of  North-Carolina. 

July  19. — At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  large*  side- 
wheel  steamer,  endeavoring  to  run  into  the  har¬ 
bor,  was  chased  by  the  Canandaigua,  and  other 
outside  blockaders,  and  finally  driven  upon  the 
shoals  by  Commander  George  W.  Powers,  of  the 
Kaatskill,  then  anchored  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner, 
on  picket-duty.  The  steamer  was  fired  by  her 
crew,  and  was  totally  destroyed. — Rear-Admiral 
Dahlgren's  Report. 

— ^Greenville  and  Sparta,  N.  C.,  were  visited 
by  the  National  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier- General  Potter,  and  every  thing  at  those 
places  belonging  to  the  rebel  government  destroy¬ 
ed.—  (Doc.  101.) 

— James  B.  Fry,  Provost-Marshal  General,  is¬ 
sued  the  following  circular :  “Existing  laws  make 
a  distinction  in  the  matter  of  pay,  bounties,  or 
other  allowances,  between  soldiers  of  African 
descent  and  other  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Men  of  African  descent  can  only 
be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  each  other,  under 
the  Enrolment  Act.” — The  battle  of  Buffington 
Island,  Ohio,  was  fought  this  day. — (Doc.  47.) 

— At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Bishop  Rappe  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  on  the  subject  of  riots 
in  New-York.  He  was  unsparing  in  bitter  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  mob  that  had  committed  such 
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outrages.  He  wanted  his  hearers  against  any 
act  that  tended  in  any  degree  to  provoke  like 
scenes  there.  He  said  that  the  laws  must  be 
obeyed,  and  the  conscription  law  quietly  submit¬ 
ted  to  among  the  rest.  He  urged  the  members 
of  his  flock  to  attend  strictly  to  their  business, 
and  not  even  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  draft. 

If  any  of  them  \tere  drafted,  and  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  exemption,  they  must  do  their  duty  to  the 
country  as  soldiers.  If  the  drafted  man  was 
poor,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the 
city  or  county  for  the  relief  of  his  family,  they 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  Church. 

He  warned  them  not  to  ill-treat  the  colored 
people.  A  colored  man  had  as  much  right  to  live 
and  to  labor  for  his  living  as  a  white  man  had, 
and  their  right  must  be  respected.  It  was  cow¬ 
ardly  and  sinful  to  molest  these  people,  becaus? 
their  skin  was  of  a  different  color. 

He  also  spoke  against  the  practice  of  demand¬ 
ing  extortionate  wages.  It  was  wrong  and  wick¬ 
ed  to  extort  from  employers  more  than  the  fair 
price  of  their  labor. 

Finally,  he  warned  them  not  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  peace  in  any  manner,  and  said  that  he  had 
pledged  his  word,  as  a  Catholic  Bishop,  to  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  that  there  should  be  no 
disturbance  from  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  to  them  that  his  pledge  should  not  be  broken. 

July  20.  —  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  a  business  meeting,  expelled 
thirty-three  members  of  their  body  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. — At  New- York 
City  a  Isjrge  meeting  of  merchants  was  held,  to1' 
adopt  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  negro  suffer¬ 
ers  hy  the  riots.  Speeches  were  made  by  Jona¬ 
than  Sturges,  Richard  Warren,  A.  F.  Dow,  and 
others ;  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  pledging 
the  protection  of  the  merchants  to  the  negroes, 
in  pursuing  their  customary  avocations. 

— Colonel  Bussey,  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the 
army  under  General  Sherman,  returned  to  Jack- 
son,  from  an  expedition  to  Canton  and  beyond. 
At  Canton,  on  the  eighteenth,  he  met  Jackson’s 
rebel  cavalry  division,  four  thousand  strong, 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  drove  him  across  the  Pearl  River. 
The  National  force  consisted  of  four  thousand 
cavalry,  under  Bussey,  and  one  thousand  infan¬ 
try,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  Seven¬ 
ty-eighth  regiment  of  Ohio.  They  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Big  Black,  one  mile  of 
trestle-work  between  the  Big  Black  and  Cahton, 


burning  Way’s  Bluff  Station,  destroying  six  miles 
of  the  track  of  the  Jackson  and  New-Orleans 
and  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  five  locomo¬ 
tives,  fifty  cars,  thirteen  largb  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  and  railroad  buildings  ;  completely 
destroyed  the  Dixie  Works,  and  burned  a  large 
quantity  of  lumber.  At  Canton,  they  also  de¬ 
stroyed  the  railroad,  burned  two  locomotives, 
twenty-five  cars,  the  depot,  and  a  large  lot  of 
cotton.  At  Calhoun,  they  destroyed  a  pontoonr 
bridge,  the  ferry  at  Grant’s  Mills,  and  several 
railroad  bridges.  They  captured  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners,  and  lost  twenty  in  killed  and 
wounded. — (Doc,  188.) 

July  21.— The  Fifty-fifth  regiment  (colored) 
of  Massachusetts,  left  Boston  for  Newbern,  N.  C. 
—A  party  of  thirty  bushwhackers  early  this 
morning,  made  a  descent  upon  a  settlement  on 
Indian  Creek,  near  Olathe,  Kansas,  and  after 
plundering  several  of  the  inhabitants,  retired, 
taking  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  stock,  and 
several  men.— The  schooner  Revenge  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  destroyed  at  a  point  near  the  Sabine 
Pass,  by  the  Union  gunboat  Owasco,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  Madigan, 
Jr. — The  Forty-third  regiment  of  Massachusetts, 
returned  to  Boston  from  the  seat  of  war.: — The 
Twelfth  regiment,  of  Rhode  Island,  returned  to 
Providence,  and  was  received  by  the  military  of 
that  place. — General  Rosecrans,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  issued  a  circular 
regulating  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  his 
army. 

July  22.— ^Major-General  John  G.  Foster,  pur¬ 
suant  to  instructions  from  the  War  Department, 
commenced  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina ;  and  the  unoccupied  land  on 
Roanoke  Island  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
families  of  negro  soldiers  and  other  contrabands 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States. — The  rebel 
privateer  Florida  was  at  Bermuda,  being  delayed 
there  by  the  refusal  of  the  naval  authorities  to 
furnish  her  with  coal. 

July  23. — The  enrolment  was  resisted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jarrettsville,  Harford  County,  Md. — 
The  First  regiment  of  colored  United  States  volun¬ 
teers  was  completed  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Benjamin  Tilghman  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand. — £he  draft  took  place  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  every  thing  passed  off  with  the  best  of  order. 
The  occasion,  instead  of  being  one  of  rioting, 
arson,  and  murder,  was  rather  one  of  rejoicing 
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and  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  The  drafted  men 
formed  in  procession,  with  a  band  of  music,  and 
marched  through  the  streets  cheering  for  the 
draft,  the  Union,  etc:,  and  in  the  evening  listen¬ 
ed  to  patriotic  speeches  from  the  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal,  the  Mayor  and  others. 

July  24. —  General  John  Morgan,  with  his 
guerrillas,  was  attacked  at  Washington,  Ohio, 
by  a  party  of  National  troops  under  Major 
Krouse,  and  driven  from  the  town. — The  block¬ 
ade-runner  Emma,  in  latitude  33°  41',  longitude 
76°  13',  was  captured  by  the  National  transport 
steamer  Arago,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gadsden. — The  bombardment  of  Charleston  was 
renewed  this  morning,  and  continued  all  day, 
except  for  a  short  time,  during  which  a  flag  of 
truce  visited  the  rebel  authorities  and  perfected 
an  exchange  of  prisoners. — Brashear  City,  La., 
was  occupied  by  the  National  forces. — A  fight 
took  place  at  Wap  ping  Heights,  near  Manassas 
Gap,  Va.,  between  a  brigade  of  National  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Spinola,  and  a 
brigade  of  rebels  under  General  Wright,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  latter. — {Doc. 
104.) 

— The  battle  of  Big  Mound,  Dakotah,  was 
fought  this  day. — {Doc.  110.) 

— Major-General  J.  G.  Foster,  at  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  made  the  following  report-  to  headquarters 
at  Washington : 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  cavalry 
raid,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Rocky  Mount,  has  returned 
completely  successful.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  the  Third  regiment  New-York  cavalry  and  a 
squadron  of  the  Twelfth,  and  of  Mix’s  men,  (cav¬ 
alry,)  and  one  company  of  the  North-Carolina 
regiment,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Edward  E.  Potter,  Chief-of-Staff. 

“  The  bridge  over  the  Tar  River,  at  Rocky 
Mount,  a  station  on  the  Wilmington  and’  Weldon 
Railroad,  was  completely  destroyed.  The  bridge 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  the 
trestle-work  over  one  hundred  more.  A  cotton- 
mill,  filled  ;  a  flouring-mill,  containing  one  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  flour  and  large  quantities  of  hard 
bread ;  a  machine-shop,  containing  shells,  gun¬ 
powder,  and  every  munition  of  war ;  a  large 
dep6t,  offices,  etc. ;  an  engine  and  a,  train  of 
cars ;  a  wagon-train  of  twenty -five  wagons,  filled 
with  stores  and  munitions ;  an  armory  and  ma¬ 
chine-shop,  with  the  machinery  and  materials, 
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and  eight  hundred  bales  of  -  cotton^were  all  de¬ 
stroyed. 

“At  Tarboro,  two  steamboats  and  one  large 
and  fine  iron-clad  in  process  of  construction,  a 
saw-mill,  a  train  of  cars,  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  suosistence  and 
ordnance  stores,  were  destroyed ;  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners  taken,  and  some  three  hundred 
animals,  (horses  and  mules.) 

“Some  three  hundred  contrabands  followed 
the  expedition  into  Newbern.  The  force  had 
constat  fighting  with  the  enemy,  who  made 
great  endeavors  to  intercept  their  return,  but  in 
every  case  the  enemy’s  position  was  either  turn¬ 
ed  or  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Our  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  will  not  exceed 
twenty-five  men.” — {Doc.  101.) 

*  — A  slight  resistance  to  the  draft  occurred  at 
Lancaster,  Pa. — Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  rebel  government,  deliver¬ 
ed  a  speech  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  expressing  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  rebels  to 
maintain  their  cause  and  achieve  independence. — 
{Doc.  42.) 

July  25. — The  rebel  steamers  Merrimac  and 
Lizzie  were  captured  by  the  National  gunboat 
Iroquois,  they  having  run  the  blockade  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  the  evening  previous. — The 
rebel  steamer  Beauregard,  after  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  returned 
to  Nassau,  N.  P. — Jefferson  Dayis,  “regarding 
the  furloughs  granted  the  paroled  prisoners  from 
Vicksburgh  of  too  great  duration  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  men  most  distant”  from  the  camp  of 
General  Pemberton,  at  Demopolis,  ordered  that 
they  be  reduced,  and  an  order  to  that  effect  was 
issued  by  General  Pemberton. 

July  26.— General  R.  E.  Lee,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters,  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  issued  the 
following  order : 

“  All  officers  and  soldiers  now  absent  from 
this  army,  who  are  able  to  do  duty  and  are  not 
detached  on  special  service,  are  ordered  to  return 
immediately.  The  Commanding  General  calls 
upon  all  soldiers  to  rejoin  their  respective  regi¬ 
ments  at  once.  To  remain  at  home  in  this  the  hour 
of  our  country’s  need  is  unworthy  the  manhood 
of  a  Southern  soldier.  While  you  proudly  boast 
that  you  belong  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virgi¬ 
nia,  let  it  not  be  said  that  you  deserted  your 
comrades  in  a  contest  in  which  every  thing  you 
hold  dear  is  at  stake.  The  Commanding  Gen- 
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era!  appeals  to  .the  people  of  the  States  to  sene 
forth  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  to  aid  the  brave 
soldiers  who  have  so  often  .beaten  back  our  foes, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  safety  and  sanc¬ 
tity  of  our  homes,  and  the  independence  of  our 
jountry.” 

John  J.  Crittenden  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  at 
half-past  three  o’clock  this  morning. — General 
John  H.  Morgan,  with  Colonel  Cluke  and  about 
four  hundred  of  his  men,  was  captured  at  a 
point  four  miles  south  of  New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  by 
the  National  forces  under  Colonel  J.  M.  Shackle¬ 
ford. — {Doc.  114.) 

The  National  gunboat  Sagamore,  accompanied 
by  the  steamer%leander,  mortar-schooner  Para, 
and  schooner  Beauregard,  on  an  expedition  into 
Mosquito  Inlet,  Florida,  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  town  of  Smyrna,  and  capturing  two  schoon- 
ners,  one  of  which  was  loaded  with  cotton.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  another  schooner 
loaded  with  cotton,  when  the  rebels  set  fire  to 
the  vessel,  and  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  returned  to  Key  West,  having  met  with 
no  casualties. 

July  27. — Brigadier-General  Saxton,  command¬ 
ing  the  department  of  South-Carolina,  at  Beau¬ 
fort,  issued  the  following  to  the  colored  soldiers 
and  freedmen  in  his  department :  “  It  is  fitting 
that  you  should  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers.  He  commanded  the 
first  regiment  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  Free 
State  ever  mustered  into  the  .United  States  ser¬ 
vice. 

“  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  while 
leading  a  storming  party  against  a  rebel  strong¬ 
hold.  You  should  cherish  in  your  inmost  hearts 
the  memory  of  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  the  attractions  of  a  high  social  position, 
wealth  and  home,  and  his  own  noble  life,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity— another  martyr  to  your  cause 
that  death  has  added,  still  another  hope  for  your 
race.  The  truths  and  principles  for  which  he 
fought  and  died,  still  live,  and  will  be  vindicated. 
On  the  spot  where  he  fell,  by  the  ditch  into 
which  his  mangled  and  bleeding  body  was 
thrown,  on  the  soil  of  South-Carolina,  I  trust 
that  you  will  honor  yourselves  and  his  glorious 
memory  by  appropriating  the  first  proceeds  of 
your  labor  as  free  men  toward  erecting  an  endur¬ 
ing  monument  to  the  hero,  soldier,  martyr  — 
Robert  Gould  Shaw.” 


— Gold  was  sold  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  twelve 
dollars  and  eleven  cents  rebel  currency  for  one 
dollar. — The  Twenty-seventh  regiment  of  Con¬ 
necticut  volunteers  returned  to  New-Haven. — 
A  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  honor  of  the  victories  at  Port 
Hudson,  Vicksburgh,  and  the  opehing  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

July  28. — Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  Bureau  of -Cavalry  to  be  attached  to 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States. — 
Colonel  Rowett,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  infantry, 
in  command  of  a  force  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  fell 
upon  a  party  of  rebels,  belonging  to  Roddy’s 
force,  near  Lexington,  Tenn.,  and  in  a  skirmish 
which  followed,  captured  Colonel  Campbell  and 
Captain  Clark,  together  with  another  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  and  twenty-five  men. 

— The  steamboat  Imperial,  the  first  boat  from 
New-Orleans  since  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  great  enthusiasm. — The  National 
forces  under  Colonel  Sanders,  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  rebels,  and 
driven  back  to  a  point  within  five  miles  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  the  rebels  closely  following.  Lexington 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  all  able-bodied 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  were  ordered  to  report  for  duty. — At  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  the  demolition  of  the  street  railroads 
was  completed,  the  track  having  been  torn  up 
and  the  iron  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  rolled  into 
mail  for  a  gunboat. 

July  29. — Numerous  depredations  and  out¬ 
rages  having  been  committed  by  citizens  and 
rebel  soldiers  in  disguise,  harbored  and  concealed 
by  citizens  residing  on  the  route  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  orders  were  issued  by 
General  Halleck  authorizing  the  arrest  of  every 
citizen  against  whom  there  was  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  having  been  engaged  in  these  prac¬ 
tices. — A  skirmish  took  place  at  St.  Catherine’s 
Creek,  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  between  a  party  of 
rebels  belonging  to  the  command  of  General 
Logan,  and  the  Seventy-second  Illinois  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James,  in  which 
;he  former  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  fifty  pris¬ 
oners  and  seventy-five  horses. — A  force  of  rebels, 
numbering  about  two  thousand,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Pegram,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  National  troops  at  Paris,  Ky.,  and  after  a 
severe  engagement,  lasting  over  two  hours,  were 
repulsed  and  routed. — The  Eighth  regiment  of 
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Massachusetts  volunteers  returned  to  Boston  from 
the  seat  of  war. — Brigadier-General  Innis  N.  • 
Palmer  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Eighteenth  army  corps  at  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and 
of  the  posts  and  districts  occupied  by  that  corps. 
— At  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  the  rebel  government 
officials  were  busily  engaged  in  pressing  horses 
for  artillery  service  in  General  Lee’s  army.  The 
pressure  was  general,  exempting  only  the  horses 
in  the  employment  of  the  .government  and  those 
belonging  to  countrymen.  —  The  British  ship 
Banshee  was  captured  off  New-Inlet,  N.  C. — 
Queen  Victoria’s  speech,  delivered  to  Parliament 
to-day,  contained  the  following  :  “  The  civil  war 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  still  unfortunately  continues,  and 
is  necessarily  attended  with  much  evil,  not  only 
to  the  contending  parties,  but  also  to  nations 
which  have  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  has  seen  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  strict  neutrality  which  Her  Majesty  has 
observed  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest.”— 
Colonel  Richardson,  the  rebel  guerrilla,  issued 
an  order  requiring  all  men  .of  West-Tennessee, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  to 
report  to  his  camp  under  the  rebel  conscription 
law.  The  following  instructions  were  issued  to 
govern  them  in  carrying  out  the  order : 

“  If  a  man  should  absent  himself  from  home 
to  avoid  the  order,  burn  his  house  and  all  his 
property,  except  such  as  may  be  useful  to  this 
command. 

“  If  a  man  resists  this  by  refusing  to  report, 
shoot  him  down  and  leave  him  dying. 

“  If  a  man  takes  refuge  in  his  house  and  offers 
resistance,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  guard  it,  so 
he  may  -not  get  out.” 

— William  L.  Yancey,  a  member  of  the  rebel 
Senate  from  Alabama,  who  died  yesterday,  was 
buried  at  Montgomery. 

July  30.— A  brief  skirmish  occurred  at  Irvine, 
Estelle  County,  Ky.,  between  the  Union  forces  of 
Colonel  Lilly,  commanding  two  squadrons  of  the 
Fourteenth  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  the  rebels. 
The  latter,  under  Colonel  Scott,  after  their  failure 
to  take  Lexington  and  Paris,  commenced  beating 
a  hasty  retreat  for  Irvine.  They  were  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Federal  forces.  Skirmishing  com¬ 
menced  at  or  near  Winchester,  and  continued  for 
a  long  distance.  Irvine  is  some  thirty  miles  from 
Winchester,  where  the  Fourteenth  were  stationed. 
The  rebels  came  upon  them  unawares,  but  this 
not  discomfit  them  in  the  least,  nor  did  they 


stop  to  calculate  how  far  they  were  outnumbered, 
which  they  were,  fully  four  te  one.  As  soon  as 
the  attack  was  made  by  the  rebels,  the  Fourteenth 
was  ready  for  them,  and  gave  them  such  a  battle 
as  they  have  cause  long  to  remember.  Every 
assault  was  bravely  met  and  withstood,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enemy  gained  some  little  ad¬ 
vantage  at  one  point,  and  captured  some  of  the 
Nationals,  the  tide  of  battle  was  soon  turned 
again,  and  the  Nationals  recaptured,  together 
with  eighty  odd  prisoners  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
whole  force  driven  across  the  Kentucky  River, 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  wagons  and  stolen  mules. 
At  this  point  the  pursuers  came  up  and  crossed 
the  river  and  continued  the  pursuit.  The  Union 
loss  was  four  killed,  fifteen  wounded,  and  te^ 
prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  was  seven  killed,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  wounded,  and  seventy-five 
prisoners. — The  Fifty-second  regiment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  Greenleaf,  arrived  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  en  route  to 
Boston,  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service. — 
President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  would  protect  its  troops 
of  all  colors. — {Doc.  137.) 

— In  Saline  County,  Mo.,  Captain  Cannon,  with 
about  seventy-five  men  of  the  Fourth  enrolled 
Missouri  militia,  attacked  a  band  of  sixty-three 
bushwhackers,  under  one  Captain  Blunt,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  Quantrell’s  command.  The 
militia  lost  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded, 
and  a  horse  killed.  The  rebels  had  several  men 
wounded,  and  Blunt’s  horse  received  a  fatal  shot. 
The  militia  then  retreated,  and  the  enemy  fell 
back  to  the  brush,  cheering  for  Quantrell  as  they 
retired.  The  rebels  next  attacked  a  smaller  party 
of  militia,  fifteen  in  number,  belonging  to  the 
First  enrolled  Missouri  militia,  acting  as  a  guard 
to  a  paymaster,  who  had  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  money  escaped  observation,  but 
two  militiamen  were  captured  and  paroled,  and 
seven  of  the  best  horses  belonging  to  their  com¬ 
rades  taken.  The  enrolled  Missouri  militia  squad 
finally  got  safe  within  a  brick  church,  and  were 
not  again  molested. — The  rebel  guerrilla  Mosby 
entered  Fairfax  Court-House  this  evening,  and 
captured  a  number  of  sutlers’  wagons,  together 
with  stores  and  other  property  valued  at  nearly 
ninety  thousand  dollars.— General  Grant,  from 
his  headquarters  at  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  issued  a 
general  order  regulating  the  transportation  on 
the  river  steamboats. — The  bombardment  of  Fort 
\Yagner  was  continued  to-day,  by  the  Ironsides 
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and  two  monitors.  Two  men  were  killed  in  the 
Fort. 

July  31. — A  party  of  rebels  captured  Stanford, 
Ky.,  but  they  were  soon  after  compelled  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  piace  with  considerable  loss,  by  a  force 
of  National  cavalry,,  who  pursued  them  in  their 
retreat  toward  the  Cumberland  River. — The  rebel 
guerrilla  Mosby,  who  was  retiring  from  Fairfax 
Court-House  with  the  property  captured  there 
last  night,  was  overtaken  by  Colonel  Lowell  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  caval¬ 
ry,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  the  capture,  and 
retreat,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  horses. — Major- 
General  Halleck  having  ordered  that  “  every 
guerrilla  and  disloyal  man  be  driven  out  of  the 
country  between  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock, 
and  Blue  Ridge,”  Major-General  Pleasanton  di¬ 
rected  that,  under  that  order,  “  every  man  takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  or  be  arrested  and  sent  in.” 
— The  rebel  steamer  Kate  was  captured  while 
endeavoring  to  elude  the  blockade  of  Charleston, 
by  the  Union  gunboat  Iroquois. — Kentucky  being 
invaded  by  a  rebel  force  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  overawing  the  judges  of  elections,  intim¬ 
idating  loyal  voters,  and  -forcing  the  election  of 
disloyal  candidates  at  the  election  to  take  place 
on  the  third  of  August,  General  Burnside  issued 
an  order  placing  the  State  under  martial  law,  and 
commanding  the  military  to  aid  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  in  the  support  of  the  laws 
and  the  purity  of  suffrage. 

August  1. — Jefferson  Davis  issued  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  call¬ 
ing  upon  them  to  hasten  to  the  camps  of  the 
rebel  armies,  all  persons  who  had  absented  them¬ 
selves  without  leave,  and  granting  an  amnesty  to 
all  who  should  return  to  duty  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  twenty  days.  {Doc,  113.)— The  Eng¬ 
lish  steamer  Petcrhoff  was  condemned  at  New- 
York,  by  the  United  States  Prize  Court,  for  car¬ 
rying  contraband  of  war  at  the  time  of  cap¬ 
ture. — A  party  of  rebels  made  an  attack  upon 
one  of  the  new  Union  batteries,  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  on  Morris  Island,  ,S.  C.,  and  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss. 

• — The  funeral  of  Brigadier-General  George  C. 
Strong,  who  fell  in  the*attack  on  Fort  Wagner, 
July  eighteenth,  took  place  at  New-York  City. — 
The  monitor  Canonicus  was  successfully  launch¬ 
ed  from  the  works  of  Harrison  Loring,  at  East- 
Boston,  Mass. — The  Fourth  and  Seventh  United 
States  army  corps  were  discontinued  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 


— This  morning  General  Buford’s  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion  crossed  the  Rappahannock  River,  at  the 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  shortly  afterward 
encountered  a  brigade  of  Stuart’s  rebel  cavalry, 
which  they  attacked,  The  rebels  were  soon  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  balance  of  General  Stuart’s  com¬ 
mand,  who  fought  with  obstinacy,  but  they 
were  driven  back  to  within  one  mile  of  Culpep¬ 
er.  Emre  a  division  of  infantry  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  Union  troops,  finding  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  outflanked,  slowly  fell 
back,  followed  by  the  enemy’s  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry.  General  Buford  soon  secured  an 
eligible  position,  and  for  some  hours  held  the 
whole  rebel  force  at  bay. 

The  fighting  was  obstinate,  and  the  loss  on 
both  sides  severe.  The  Union  troops,  although 
greatly  outnumbered,  heroically  held  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  repulsed  every  assault  of  the  enemy. 
General  Buford  was  shortly  afterward  reen¬ 
forced  by  the  First  corps  of  our  army,  and  the 
combined  force  soon  compelled  the  rebels  to 
cease  their  attack.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals 
was  one  hundred  and  forty,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  killed. 

— The  Richmond  Sentinel  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  this  day  :  “A  lecture  at  the  Bethel  meet¬ 
ing-house,  Union  Hill,  to-morrow  forenoon,  is  an¬ 
nounced.  The  subject  is,  ‘  The  Northern  States 
of  America  the  most  likely  location  of  the  Lake 
of  Fire  and  Brimstone,  in  which  the  Beast  and 
the  False  ‘Prophet  will  be  tormented.’  The  lec¬ 
turer  will  have  the  prejudices  of  his  audience  on 
his  side.” 

August  2. — Five  hundred  rebel  prisoners  were 
taken  by  four  companies  of  the' “Lost  Children,” 
New-York  volunteers,  on  an  island  in  the  rear 
of  Folly  Island,  in  Charleston  harbor. 

August  3.— The  exigencies  under  which  one 
hundred  thousand  militia,  for  six  months’  service, 
from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and-  West-Virginia  were  called  out  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  of  June  fifteenth,  1863,  hav- 
jng  passed,  it  was  ordered  by  the  President  that 
enlistments  under  that  call  be  discontinued. — 
Horatio  Seymour  addressed  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  requesting  him  to  suspend  the 
draft  for  troops  in  New-York,  and  elaborately  set¬ 
ting  forth  his  reasons  therefore. — The  light¬ 
house  on  Smith’s  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  rebels. 

August  4. — The  draft  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Oswego,  N.  Y.',  was  completed  this  day. — Tua 
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launch  of  the  National  steamer  Wabash,  con¬ 
taining  a  crew  of  twenty-two  men,  under  the 
command  of  Acting  Master  E.  L.  Haines,  of 
the  gunboat  Powhatan,  and  carrying  a  twelve* 
pound  howitzer,  was  captured  by  the  rebel 
blockade-runner  Juno,  near  Cummings  Point,  in 
Charleston  Harbor. — A  force  of  rebel  cavalry 
attacked  General  Buford’s  pickets,  near  Rappa¬ 
hannock  Station,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven 
back  beyond  Brandy  Station,  with  slight  loss. 
The  National  loss  was  one  killed  and  two  wound¬ 
ed. — The  steamer  Ruth,  with  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  funds,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  was  burned  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

August  5. — Major-General  Foster,  with  the 
iron-clad  Sangamon  and  the  gunboats  Commo¬ 
dore  Barney,  General  Jessup,  and  Cohasset  made 
an  expedition  up  the  James  River.  At  a  point 
seven  miles  from  Fort  Darling,  near  Dutch  Gap, 
a  torpedo  was  exploded  under  the  bows  of  the 
Commodore  Barney,  by  a  lock-string  connected 
with  the  shore.  '  The  explosion  was  terrific.  It 
lifted  the  gunboat’s  bows  full  ten  feet  out  of  the 
water,  and  threw  a  great  quantity  of  water  high 
into  the  air,  which,  falling  on  the  deck,  washed 
overboard  fifteen  of  the  crew.  Among  them 
was  Lieutenant  Cushing,  the  Commander  of  the 
Commodore  Barney.  Two  sailors  were  drowned. 
All  the  rest  -were  saved.  Major-General  Foster 
was  on  board  the  boat  when  the  explosion  took 
place. 

The  rebels  then  opened  upon  them  from  the 
shore  with  a  twelve-pound  field-piece.  The  Bar¬ 
ney  was  penetrated  by  fifteen  shots,  beside  a 
great  number  of  musket-balls ;  but  ndt  a  man 
was  injured  except  the  paymaster,  who  was 
slight^  wounded  by  splinters.  The  gunboat 
Cohasset  received  five  twelve-pound  shots,  one 
of  which  passed  through  her  pilot-house  and  in¬ 
stantly  killed  her  Commander,  Acting  Master 
Cox,  striking  him  in  the  back. — A  brisk  skir¬ 
mish  took  place  near  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  be¬ 
tween  a  party  of  National  troops  nnder  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Merritt  and  Colonel  Davis,  and 
a  large  number  of  rebels,  resulting  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  latter,  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and 
one  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  one  killed 
and  two  wounded. 

August  6. — Eight  sutlers’  wagons,  returning 
from  the  front,  were  captured  by  Mosby’s  rebel 
guerrillas,  at  a  point  between  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Fairfax  Court-House,  Ya. — Thanksgiving 


was  celebrated  throughout  the  loyal  States ^ 
business  was  generally  suspended  and  religious 
exercises  were  held  in  the  various  churches. — At 
Richmond,  Ya.,  “  enough  of  companies  com¬ 
posed  of  youths  below  the  conscript  age  will 
speedily  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  veteran 
troops  now  doing  guard-duty  in  Richmond. 

“Captain  Figner  is  enrolling  a  company  of 
youth  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen 
for  Major  Munford’s  battalion,  and  they  are  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  North-Car- 
olina  company  stationed  here.  The  enrolling 
quarters  of  the  company  are  corner  of  Third 
and  Broad  streets.  Only  a  few  more  youths  are 
wanted  to  complete  the  organization.” — Rich¬ 
mond  Examiner. 

— A  disturbance  between  a  party  of  seces¬ 
sionists  and  the  National  soldiers  stationed  at 
the  place,  occurred  at  Yisalia,  a  town  in  Tulare 
County,  California,  during  which  one  soldier  was 
killed  and  several  secessionists  wounded. — The 
ship  Francis  B.  Cuttiftg  was  captured  and  bond¬ 
ed,  in  latitude  41°  10',  longitude  44°  20',  by  the 
rebel  privateer  Florida. 

August  7. — The  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
fifth  regiments  of  Maine  volunteers,  passed 
through  Boston,  Mass.,  on  their  return  from  the 
seat  of  war. — President  Lincoln  declined  to 
suspend  the  draft  in  the  State  of  New-York,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  given  by  Governor 
Seymour  in  his  letter  of  August  3. 

August  8. — To  secure  and  preserve  discipline, 
provide  against  disaster  from  the  elements  or  at¬ 
tack  by  the  enemy,  an  order  was  issued  from 
the  War  Department,  compelling  the  organization 
of  troops  on  board  government  transports,  and 
regulating  their  transportation. — Governor  Ho¬ 
ratio  Seymour,  of  New-York,  replied  to  the  let¬ 
ter  of  President  Lincoln,  relative  to  the  draft. 

— This  morning,  the  rebel  steamer  Robert  Ha¬ 
bersham,  which  had  been  occupied  in  watching 
the  Union  advance  movement  up  the  Savannah 
River,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
of  her  boiler,  while  lying  off  Scrieven’s  Ferry. 
The  entire  crew  were  either  killed  or  mortally 
injured.  • 

— A  special  order  was  issued  by  Brigadier- 
General  Mercer,  in  command  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
impressing  into  the  rebel  service,  one  fifth  of 
the  able-bodied  male  slaves  in  Eastern,  South¬ 
ern,  and  South-western  Georgia,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  additional  fortifications  for  the  de* 
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fence  of  Savannah.  “  Transportation  will  be 
furnished  them  and  wages  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  such 
negroes  as  may  be  killed  by  the  enemy  or  may 
in  any  manner  fall  into  his  hands.” 

— The  gunboat  Sagamore  captured  the  sloop 
Clara  Louisa,  and  schooners  Southern  Rights, 
Shot,  and  Ann,  while  endeavoring  to  evade  the 
blockade  of  Key  West,  Florida. 

August  9. — A  reconn oissance  under -Major  War¬ 
den,  of  General  Ransom’s  staff,  to  Woodville, 
seventy  miles  from  Natchez,  Miss.,  destroyed 
five  locomotives,  forty-three  platform  and  twelve 
passenger  cars ;  and  burned  a  rebel  cotton  fac¬ 
tory  at  Woodville,  and  also  cotton  and  manu¬ 
facturing  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

— John  L.  Chatfield,  Colonel  of  the  Sixth 
regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers,  died  at  Water- 
bury,  from  wounds  received  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  of  July  eighteenth. 

August  10. — Major-General  Grant,  at  his 
headquarters  at  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  issued  an  or¬ 
der,  establishing  camps  “for  such  freed  peopit 
of  color  as  are  out  of  employment  at  all  mili¬ 
tary  posts  within  his  department,  where  slavery 
had  been  abolished  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  ”  and  setting 
forth  rules  for  their  government. 

— At  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  City  Council  unani¬ 
mously  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  an 
appropriation  for  raising  bounties  for  volukteers, 
to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  drafted  men  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  or  raise  three 
hundred  dollars  for  exemption. 

August  11. — A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
North-Carolina,  representing  every  county  in 
the  First  and  Second  Congressional  districts  and 
a  portion  of  the  Third,  was  held  at  Washington, 
N.  C.  The  First  North-Carolina  Union  regiment, 
stationed  at  that  point,  participated  in  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Addresses  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  great  conservative 
movement  of  North-Carolina,  declaring  an  ener¬ 
getic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  that  department 
to  be  the  only  means  by  which  the  Union  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  interior  of  the  State  could  be  made 
practically  useful  in  restoring  her  to  the  national 
jurisdiction,  asking  the  Government  for  rein¬ 
forcements  for  this  purpose,  accusing  the  con¬ 


federate  government  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  to¬ 
ward  North-Carolina,  declaring  that  her  people 
were  therefore  absolved  from  any  further  obliga¬ 
tions  to  sustain  it,  placing  the  responsibility  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery  upon  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  co-conspirators  against  the  Union,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief  that  North-Carolina  would, 
notwithstanding,  find  ample  compensation  in 
the  blessings  of  free  labor  for  the  present  incon¬ 
veniences  of  emancipation,  rejoicing  in  the  recent 
Union  victory  at  the  Kentucky  election,  denounc¬ 
ing  copperheadism  at  the  North,  and  commending 
the  ability  and  patriotism  of  the  Administration 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  especially  in  the 
sound  national  currency  originated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. — President  Lincoln  closed 
the  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  New- 
York  relative  to  the  draft. 

August  12. — T^he  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Illinois  regiment,  mounted  infantry,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Biggs,  returned 
to  Winchester,  Tenn.,  from  a  trip  into  Alabama, 
with  the  aim  of  disbanding  a  party  of  bandits, 
near  the  junction  of  Larkin’s  Fork  and  Point 
Rock  River.  About  three  hundred  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Texas  regiment  were  encountered  and  driven 
back,  being  closely  followed  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  down  Point  Rock  River.  A  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  refugees,  issuing  from 
their  hiding-places  among  the  mountains,  poured 
in  continually  until  •  Colonel  Biggs’s  command 
withdrew  toward  Winchester. 

— TnE  United  States  steamer  Wateree  was 
launched  at  Chester,  Pa.,  this  morning. 

August  13. — A  gunboat  reconnoissance  from 
Clarendon,  up  the  White  River,  Ark.,  was  made 
by  the  steamers  Lexington,  Cricket,  and  Mariner, 
under  the  command  -of  Captain  Bodie.  They 
returned  in  the  evening,  bringing  as  prizes  the 
steamers  Tom  Suggs  and  Kaskaskia.  They  also 
destroyed  two  mills  used  by  the  rebel  army  for 
grinding  corn,  and  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the 
Little  Red  River.  The  casualties  on  the  Union 
side  were  five  men  wounded,  two  of  whom  died. 

— An  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Phillips,' of  the -Ninth  Illinois  in¬ 
fantry,  left  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  for  Central  Mis¬ 
sissippi. — Major-General  Burnside  issued  an 
order  regulating  the  employment  and  subsistence 
of  negro  laborers. 

— This  night  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  made  a 
descent  upon  a  signal  station,  located  on  Wa- 
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ter  Mountain,  near  Warren  ton,  Va.,  capturing 
every  thing  except  the  officers  and  one  glass. 
Sixteen  horses,  several  wagons,  the  camp  equi¬ 
page,  together  with  a  number  of  telescopes,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  -rebels.  The  officers  had 
sufficient  warning  to  enable  them  to  escape  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  reached  them,  but  their  private 
property  was  lost. — The  first  full  regiment  of 
colored  men,  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  steamer  for  Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  to 
reenforce  the  army  under  General  Gillmore. 

— Colonel  Catherwood, commanding  the  Sixth 
Missouri  cavalry,  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
headquarters,  from  his  camp  at  Pineville,  Mo. : 

“  Colonel  Coffee  attacked  me  to-day,  and  was 
completely  routed,  with  over  thirty  killed  and 
wounded.  We  have  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
all  his  ammunition  wagons,  commissary  stores, 
arms,  horses,  cattle,  etc.  We  ‘scattered  all  his 
force  except  two  hundred  with  himself.  Our 
force  is  following  him  closely.  My  horses  are  so 
worn  down  that  they  cannot  move  further  until 
rested.  Colonel  Hirsch,  just  in,  reports  that  he 
killed  thirty-five  and  wounded  a  large  number.” 

August  14. — Major-General  Warren  assumed 
temporary  command  of  the  Second  army  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  —  A  small  party  of 
rebels  made  a  descent  upon  Poolesville,  Md.,  cap¬ 
turing  the  telegraph  operator  and  his  instruments, 
and  destroying  the  wires.  Aftei*  robbing  the 
merchants  in  the  village,  they  retired. — Briga¬ 
dier-General  Thomas  Welch,  commanding  the 
First  division  of  the  Ninth  army  corps,  died  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

August  15. — Major-General  Rosecrans  issued 
an  order,' holding  the  citizens  in  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland  responsible  for  guerrilla  oper¬ 
ations. — {Doc.  150.) 

August  16. — Tl&  rebel  steamer  Cronstadt, 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  for  Nassau,  N.  P.,  was 
captured  by  the  Union  gunboat  Rhode  Island, 
at  a  point  forty  miles  from  Abaco. — The  letter 
from  President  Lincoln  to  the  Union  Convention 
at  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  made  public.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  plain  strong  sense,  and  for  direct¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  language.  — - 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  was  evacuated  by  the 
rebel  forces. — The  rebel  blockade-runner,  Alice 
Vivian,  was  captured  by  the  United  States  steam¬ 
er,  De  Soto,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Walker. 

August  17. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum¬ 


ter  Commenced  this  morning  at  daybreak,  by 
the  siege-batteries,  and  the  naval  shore  battery, 
under  General  Gillmore,  assisted  by  the  Iron¬ 
sides  and  the  entire  monitor  fleet,  led  by  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  Fort  Gregg,  the  innermost  battery 
of  the  rebels  on  Morris  Island,  and  Fort  Wagner, 
were  silenced.  A  shot  from  the  latter  fort  struck 
the  monitor  Catskill,  and,  forcing  off  a  portion  of 
the  interior  lining  of  the  ship,  instantly  killed 
Commander  Rodgers  and  Paymaster  Woodbury. 
— {See  Supplement.) 

- — Major-General  Dix,  from  his  headquarters 
at  New-York,  issued  an  address  to  the  citizens  of 
that  place,  in  view  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
draft,  about  to  take  place,  imploring  them  to 
preserve  order. 

— Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  A.  Bees  of  Americus,  in 
the  same  State : 

“My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  . fifteenth 
instant,  asking  my  authority  to  contradict  the 
report  that  ‘I  am  in  favor  of  reconstruction,’  was 
received  this  evening.  I  can  conceive  Of  no  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  my  country  could  be  reduced  in 
#hich  I  would  for  a  single  moment  entertain  any 
proposition  for  any  union  with  the  North  on  any 
terms  whatever.  When  all  elste  is  lost,  I  prefer 
to  unite  with  the  thousands  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  who  have  found  honorable  deaths,  if  not 
graves,  on  the  battle-field.  Use  this  letter  as 
you  please.” 

— The  rebel  steamer  Nita,  having  sailed  from 
Havana,  on  the  thirteenth,  was  captured  by 
the  Union  steamer  De  Soto,  in  lat.  29°  45',  long. 
86°  40',  while  attempting  to  violate  the  blockade. 
— The  Fourth  Massachusetts  and  Twenty-eighth 
Maine  regiments  passed  through  Buffalo,  New- 
York,  en  route  for  home. — An  order,  regulating 
the  discharge  of  prisoners,  was  issued  from  the 
War  Department. 

— Captain  Wm.  S.  Hotchkiss,  commander  of 
the  Union  gunboat  General  Putnam,  was  killed 
while  engaged  in  an  expedition  up  the  Pianka- 
tank  River,  Va.,  by  a  party  of  guerrillas. 

August  18. — Lieutenant  Bross,  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Engineer  regiment,  on  an  expedition 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Pocahontas,  Ark., 
was  attacked  by  Colonel  Street’s  company,  at  a 
point  where  defence  was  difficult.  After  a  brief 
skirmish,  Lieutenant  Bross  drew  his  men  in  line 
of  battle,  and  charged  upon  the  rebels,  who  broke 
and  ran.  They  were  chased  for  five  miles,  when 
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four  were  captured,  with  several  of  their  horses 
and  mules.  Colonel  Street  was  among  those 
pursued.  He  was  subsequently  discovered  and 
chased,  and  pressed.so  hard,  that  he  jumped  from 
his  horse,  and  hid  himself  in  a  swamp  and  un¬ 
dergrowth.  In  Street’s  saddle-bags  were  found 
the  pay-roll  of  a  company  of  the  First  Mississip¬ 
pi  militia,  as  follows  :  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
all  told,  twenty-two  prisoners  of  war,  forty-two 
absent  without  leave,  and  nine  turned  over  to 
another  company,  leaving  his  present  strength 
seventy-one  men.  —  The  British  steamer  Hebe 
was  run  ashore  near  New-Inlet,  N.  C.,  and  after¬ 
ward  destroyed  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Niphon.  One  of  the  Niphon’s  boats  was  swamp¬ 
ed,  and  her  crew  captured  by  the  rebels,  who 
lined  the  shore,  firing  on  the  boats  charged  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Hebe. — The  Forty-seventh 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Marsh,  returned  to  Boston, 
from  the  seat  of  war. — The  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  continued. 

August  19. — Drafting  commenced  in  New-York 
City,  and  was  conducted  without  any  disturbance. 
Governor  Seymour  issued  a  proclamation,  coun¬ 
selling  peace  and  submission  to  the  draft,  and  re¬ 
peating  his  determination  to  test  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law  under  which  the  draft  was  made. 

August  20. — Acting  Brigadier-General  B.  F. 
Onderdonk,  First  New-York  Mounted  Rifles,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  returned  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  from  a 
raid  into  North-Carolina.  They  passed  through 
Edentpn,  N.  C.,  and  opened  communication  with 
Captain  Roberts,  in  command  at  South-Mills. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Pasquotank  and  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  while  about  half-way  between  the  two 
places, were  attacked  by  the  guerrillas,  and  in  the 
skirmish  lost  two  mounted  riflemen.  They  killed 
thirty  guerrillas,  and  drove  several  into  the  Dis¬ 
mal  Swamp,  where  they  were  drowned ;  captured 
ninety  horses,  thirty  mules,  and  other  cattle. — 
{Doc.  159.) 

— Colonel  Wilder’s  cavalry,  the  advance  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  reached  the  east¬ 
ern  base  of  Waldon’s  Ridge,  en  route  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga. — General  Beauregard,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  issued  an  order  relative  to  the  observation 
of  fast-day,  appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

August  21. — Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  in  the  rebel  army,  resigned  his  commission. 
— Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  invaded  and  pillaged 


by  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas,  under  the  command 
of  the  chief  Quantrell. — {Doc.  119.) 

- — General  Gillmore,  having  rendered  Fort 
Sumter  untenable  as  a  fortification,  demanded 
its  surrender,  together  with  the  rebel  forts  on 
Morris  Island,  threatening  to  shell  Charleston, 
should  his  demand  not  be  complied  with. — ( See 
Supplement.) 

—The  United  States  ship  Bainbridge  founder¬ 
ed  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  seventy- 
^tine  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

—Chattanooga  was  shelled  by  the  National 
forces  under  Colonel  Wilder.  The  cannonade 
commenced  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  at  intervals  until  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Every  piece  from  which  the  rebels 
opened  was  eventually  silenced,  although  they 
fired  with  not  less  than  nineteen  guns.  The 
only  casualty  on  the  Union  side  was  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  one  man,  Corporal  Abram  McCook,  be¬ 
longing  to  Lilly’s  battery. — General  Meade  is¬ 
sued  an  order  regulating  the  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. — The  rebel 
steamer  Everglade,  while  endeavoring  to  run  out 
of  Savannah  River,  was  overhauled  and  sunk 
near  Tybee  Island.  Twenty -two  of  her  passen-* 
gers  and  crew  were  captured. 

August  22. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter  was  continued  and  finally  reduced  to  a  ruin, 
although  not  captured  by  the  Nationals.  Six 
hundred  and  four  shots  were  fired  at  the  Fort 
during  the  day,  of  which  four  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  struck  inside  and  outside.  The  east  wall 
was  crushed  and  breached  so  that  the  shot  swept 
through  the  Fort,  the  parapet  was  undermined, 
the  north-west  wall  knocked  down,  and  all  the 
guns  dismounted. — {See  Supplement.) 

— A  detachment  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  under  command  ^of  Captain  Gerry, 
were  ordered  by  Acting  Brigadier-General  L.  B. 
Pierce  on  a  reconnoissance  from  Martinsburgh, 
Ya.  Going  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  thence  to  Lee- 
town,  they  encountered  the  enemy,  and  captured 
a  number  of  the  rebel  Gillmore’s  men,  one  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  one  horse,  and  returned  to  camp  this 
afternoon  without  loss. 

— No  attention  having  been  paid  tp  General 
Gillmore’s  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  other  rebel  works  in  Charleston 
harbor,  heavy  rifled  shells  were  thrown  into 
Charleston,  from  a  battery  located  in  a  marsh 
five  miles  distant  from  that  city — a  range,  before 
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that  time  never  attained  by  any  piece  of  artillery 
known  to  the  world ;  General  Beauregard  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  bombardment  as  “  inhuman 
and  unheard  of.” 

— The  United  States  gunboats  Satellite  and 
Reliance  were  captured  to-night  olf  the  mouth 
of  the  Rappahannock  River,  by  a  party  of  rebels, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  Taylor  Wood,  of  the  rebel  navy. — Colonel 
Wilder,  with  a  force  belonging  to  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  crossed  the  Tennessee  River, 
opposite  Shell  Mound,  and  burned  the  railroaa 
bridge  over  the  Nicojack,  destroying  for  the  time 
all  communication  between  the  rebels  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgeport, 
Ala. — A  riot  occurred  at  Danville,  Ill.,  in  which 
three  citizens  were  killed  and  a  number  wound¬ 
ed. — The  schooner  Wave,  having  run  the  block¬ 
ade  at  San  Luis  Pass,  near  Galveston,  Texas, 
was  captured  by  the  National  gunboat  Cayuga. 

— The  expedition  to  Central  Mississippi,  which 
left  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  on  the  thirteenth  instant, 
returned  this  day,  having  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  force  consisted  of  detachments  of 
the  Third  Michigan,  Second  Iowa,  Eleventh  Illi¬ 
nois,  Third  Illinois,  Fourth  Illinois,  and  Ninth 
Illinois  cavalry,  and  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Illinois 
mounted  infantry,  all  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips,  of  the  Ninth  Illinois 
infantry.  They  left  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  and  proceeded  by  different 
routes  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  where  the  force  united 
and  moved  on  to  Grenada,  via  Water  Valley  and 
Coffeeville,  meeting  with  but  little  opposition  till 
the  seventeenth  instant,  when  within  eight  miles 
of  Grenada.  Here  the  rebels  began  to  oppose 
their  further  progress.  But  they  pushed  steadily 
forward,  driving  '  the  enemy  before  them  and 
compelling  him  to  41y  from  behind  his  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Grenada,  and  the  victorious  troops  enter¬ 
ed  the  town  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man.  The 
rebel  loss  is  unknown.  Several  of  their  wound¬ 
ed  were  found  in  the  hospital  at  that  place.  The 
Unionists  captured  quite  a  number  of  prisoners. 
During  the  evening  Colonel  Phillips  was  joined 
by  a  force  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  from  Vicks- 
burgh,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Winslow, 
of  the  Fourth  Iowa  cavalry.  The  result  of  the 
capture  was  that  the  Unionists  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  sixty-five  locomotives  and  five  hundred 
cars. 

As  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  railroad 
bridges  across  the  Tallabusha  River  before  he  re¬ 


treated  from  the  town,  it  was  wholly  impractic¬ 
able  to  run  the  stock  North,  and  so  it  was  given 
over  to  the  flames,  together  with  the  large  rail¬ 
road  buildings  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroads, 
which  form  a  junction  at  that  place.  Probably 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  not  less 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  to 
the  rebels  is  wholly  irreparable.  The  forces  of 
Colonel  Winslow  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phil¬ 
lips  were  joined  together  here,  and  proceeded 
northward  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  Railroad,  meeting  with  but  little  op¬ 
position  on  the  route.  After  crossing  the  Talla¬ 
hatchie  River  at  Panola,  the  forces  separated, 
and  the  Vicksburghers  proceeded  to  Memphis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forces  to  their  respective 
camps  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

August  23. — Fort  Fisher,  situated  below  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.#  C.,  was  bombarded  by  the  National 
frigate  Minnesota. 

August  24. — A  party  of  Missouri  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Colonel  R.  G.  Woodrow, 
made  a  descent  upon  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  routing  and  capturing  a  number  of 
rebels,  among  whom  was  Brigadier-General  Jeff 
Thompson. — {Doc.  154.) 

General  Gillmore,  in  a  despatch  from  his 
headquarters  on  Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  reported 
the  partial  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seven  days’  bombardment  of  that  work. — 
Charleston  was  again  shelled  by  the  troops  un¬ 
der  General  Gillmore. — {See  Supplement .) 

— A  meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Cum" 
berland  County,  Ya.,  was  held  this  day,  at  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  Governor  in  calling  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  purposes  designated. 

Resolved ,  That  whereas  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  principles  dear  to 
every  freeman,  and  that  we  are  firmly  resolved 
to  prosecute  this  war  under  all  circumstances 
and  through  whatever  disasters  may  befall  us, 
until  our  independence  is  established  ;  therefore, 
we  do  request  our  representatives  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Delegates  to  advocate  the  passage 
of  a  bill  for  the  enrolment,  organization,  and 
drilling,  for  home  defence,  of  all  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  such  service,  who  are  not-  already  subject 
|  to  military  duty. 
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Resolved,  That  the  said  representatives  be  re¬ 
quested  to  advocate  all  measures  having  for  their 
object  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war. 

Resolved,  That  we  look  with  abhorrence  on  the 
idea  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  with  the 
United  States. 

Resolved ,  That  these  proceedings  be  published 
in  any  Richmond  papers. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  at  Coyle’s  Tavern,  on 
Little  River  turnpike,  near  Fairfax,  Ya.,  between 
a  detachment  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  caval¬ 
ry  and  Mosby’s  guerrillas.  The  Nationals,  num¬ 
bering  only  twenty-five,  were  attacked  front  and 
re!ir  at  the  same  time,  but  fought  manfully. 
Their  loss  was  two  killed,  three  wounded,  and 
nine  taken  prisoners,  together  with  all  the  horses 
they  had  in  charge,  fifteen  of  which,  however, 
were  afterward  recaptured,  leaving  eighty-fiv-e 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant  killed, 
and  one  lieutenant  and  three  privates  wounded. 
Mosby  was  himself  wounded  in  two  places,  side 
and  thigh.  Colonel  Lowell  pursued  the  enemy 
from  Centreville  as  far  as  Snicker’s  Gap,  but  they 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by  reason  of 
having  constant  remounts  of  fresh  horses. — Fitz- 
IIugh  Lee,  with  a  rebel  cavalry  force,  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  River  near  Corbin’s  Neck,  six 
miles  below  Fredericksburgh,  but  was  soon 
driven  back  by  the  brigade  of  General  Custer, 
with  a  loss  in  prisoners  of  three  engineer  officers, 
and  a  number  of  privates  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Union  loss  was  slight. — The  Richmond  Whig 
of  this  day  contained  the  following:  “A  South¬ 
ern  paper,  some  weeks  ago,  threw  out  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Confederacy  should  arm  some  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  negroes,  and  precipitate 
them  upon  the  Yankees.  The  suggestion  was 
doubtless  to  frighten  the  Yankees  ;  but  it  has 
imposed  upon  a  few  of  our  own  people.  The 
proposition  is  to(>  preposterous  for  serious  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  enough  to  sajr  it  wofild  be  ex¬ 
changing  a  profitable  laborer  for  a  very  unprofit¬ 
able  soldier.  Let  the  Yankees  have  negro  armies. 
Nothing  but  their  cowardice  could  have  betrayed 
them  into  such  a  folly.  Thby  use  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  as  breastworks,  but  thus  far  with  very 
little  advantage.  The  Southern  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  employ  their  slaves  in  any  way  that  would 
tell  best  against  the  enemy.  But  it  has  yet  to 
appear  that  they  can  do  so  in  any  manner  so  ef¬ 
fective  as  in  raising  food  for  our  armies.  Some 
may  be  occasionally  used  in  ditching  and  throw¬ 


ing  up  breastworks,  and  it  is  possible  a  limfted 
number  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
teamsters  ;  though,  in  respect  to  the  last,  there 
may  be  doubts.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the 
most  useful  function  compatible  with  their  capa¬ 
cities  is  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed — food¬ 
raising.” 

August  25. — Early  this  morning,  Deputy  Mar¬ 
shal  Taylor  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  with  a 
squad  of  five  men,  went  to  a  house  near  Chili,  in 
Crawford  Township,  to  arrest  two  men,  AYens 
and  J.  Lour,  Germans,  who  were  drafted  last 
fall,  but  had,  up  to  that  time,  evaded  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Not  finding  them  at  the  house,  they 
approached , the  barn  to  search  it,  when  AYens 
and  Lour  came  out  of  it,  armed,  and  fired.  Tay- 
lop  and  his  men  closed  upon  them  to  secure 
them,  when  a  hand-to-hand  fight  occurred.  Staf¬ 
ford,  one  of  the  Marshal’s  men,  fell  dead,  pierced 
with  nine  balls.  One  other  of  the  Marshal’s  men 
was  severely  wounded,  and  AYens  and  Lour,  the 
two  drafted  men,  both  killed. — Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette, 

— TnE  advance-guard  of  General  Steele’s  army, 
under  General  Davidson,  consisting  of  five  thou¬ 
sand.  men,  arrived  in  front  of  Brownsville,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  town. 
A  sharp  fight  was  'kept  up  for  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  when  the  rebels  commenced  a  retreat,  evacu¬ 
ating  the  town  and  leaving,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationals,  General  Burbridge  and  a  number  of 
privates:  * 

August  26. — A  fight  took  place  near  Perry- 
ville,  Arkansas,  between  the  rebel  forces  under 
Cabell,  who  were  retreating  from  Camp  Stand 
AYatie,  and  the  National  troops  belonging  to  the 
army  of  General  Blunt,  in  which  the  former  were 
routed  with  considerable  loss. — Major  John  J. 
Stevenson,  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Chambers,  and 
sixty  men  of  Rober’s  Third  Pennsylvania  artille¬ 
ry,  left  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  last  Sunday  night, 
on  the  armed  steamboat  C.  P.  Smith,  and  reached 
the  Chickahominy  River  the  next  morning. 
They  proceeded  about  ten  miles  up,  landing 
scouting-parties  at  different  points  along  the 
shore,  and  destroying  a  number  of  small  boats. 
AVhen  about  nine  miles  up  the  Chickahominy, 
they  met  a  detached  party  of  thirty  rebel  cavalry, 
belonging  to  Robinson’s  regiment.  The  latter 
were  repulsed,  without  any  injury  being  sus¬ 
tained.  They  then  shelled  and  destroyed  the 
building  used-  as  the  headquarters  of  Colonel 
Robinson,  of  the  rebel  Ony.  Two  men  were 
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captured,  who  were  released  after  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  that  could  be  obtained  from  them  was  re¬ 
ceived.  The  expedition  returned  to  Fortress 
Monroe  this  afternoon,  having  succeeded  in  the 
reconnoissance,  wTith  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. — The  steamer  Live  Oak  was  /captured  at 
Berlin,  Mo.,  by  a  gang  of  guerrillas,  who,' having 
plundered  the  boat  and  passengers,  released 
them. — The  rifle-pits  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar 
Hill,  on  Morris  Island,  S.  0.,  in  front  of  Fort 
Wagner,  were  assaulted  and  captured  by  the 
troops  of  General  Gillmore’s  army,  with  a  loss  of 
ten  killed  and  seventeen  wounded. — The  battle 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  was  fought  this 
day. — (Doc.  157.) 

August  27. — John  B.  Floyd,  a  General  in  the 
rebel  service,  died  at  Abington,  Virginia. — A  por¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Wilder’s  cavalry,  belonging  to 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  encountered  a 
rebel  force  at  Hanover,  Ala.,  and  succeeded  in 
defeating  them,  killing  three,  and  capturing  one. 
— A  Government  train  of  twenty -eight  wagons 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  rebel  guerrillas,  at  a 
point  about  six  miles  from  Philippi,  on  the  road 
to  Beverly,-  Va. — TnE  battle  at  Bayou  Metea, 
Ark.,  between  a  large  infantry  and  cavalry  force 
of  rebels,  and  General  Davidson’s  division  of 
National  cavalry,  took  place  this  day. — (Doc.  156.) 

August  28. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  city  of  New-York  devoted  two  millions  of 
dollars  to  exempt  the  firemen,  the  militia,  and 
the  police,  and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  draft¬ 
ed  men  in  indigent  circumstances. — By  direction 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  Lieutenant-General  W.  J. 
Hardee  assumed  command  of  the  paroled  rebel 
prisoners,  captured  at  Vicksburgh  and  Port 
Hudson. — (Doc.  158.) 

— Samuel  Jones,  a  Major-General  in  the  rebel 
service,  issued  an  order  from  his  headquarters  at 
Dublin,  Va.,  thanking  the  home  guard  and  other 
citizens  for  their  services  in  the  action  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs. — A  party  of  rebel  guerrillas 
attacked  the  mail-carriers  from  a  cavalry  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  stationed  at  Har¬ 
wood  Church,  Va.,  killing  one  man  and  captur¬ 
ing  four  others,  together  with  the  mail.' 

August  29.— Five  deserters,  belonging  to  the 
Fifth  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  were 
executed  according  to  sentence. — General  Wis- 
tar’s  cavalry  returned  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  from  an 
expedition  to  Bottom’s  Bridge.  The  force  en¬ 
gaged  were  parts  of  tft  First  New-York  Mounted 
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Rifles,  Colonel  Onderdonk,  and  of  the  Fifth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cavalry,  Lieut. -Colonel  Lewis.  They 
left  Williamsburgh  on  the  twenty-sixth  instant, 
and  pushed  through  New-Kent  Court-House,  di¬ 
rectly  to  Bottom’s  Bridge.  At  the  latter  place, 
they  found  one  regiment  of  infantry  in  rifle-pits, 
supported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  A  charge 
was  immediately  made,  which  carried  the  rifle- 
pits,  and  drove  the  enemy  across  the  bridge, 
which  they  took  up.  ‘  The  Union  troops  lost  one 
killed,  and  one  wounded.  They  captured  five 
prisoners  from  the  enemy,  who  left  dead  on  the 
ground  one  officer,  one  sergeant,  and  two  men, 
besides  those  they  carried. off.  The  bridge  being 
rendered  impassable,  and  the  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  being  entirely  accomplished,  the  troops 
returned. — (Doc.  159.)  , 

-  — Correspondence  between  Major-General  Dix 
and  Governor  Seymour,  relative  to  the  draft,  was 
made  public. 

August  30.— Lieut.-Colonel  Clark,  with  the 
Ninth  Kansas  cavalry,  returned  to  Kansas  City, 
from  the  pursuit  of  Quantrell,  through  Jackson, 
Cass,  and  Johnson  Counties,  Missouri,  having 
killed,  during  his  expedition,  forty  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  the  Lawrence  massacre. 

August  31. — The  rebel  transport,  Sumter,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  the  Twentieth  regiment  of  South- 
Carolina  volunteers,  and  the  Twenty-third  regi¬ 
ment  of  Georgia,  was  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor 
by  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie.  The  Twenty -third 
Georgia  had  been  on  duty  at  the  rebel  Battery 
Wagner,  and,  being  “relieved,  went  on  board  the 
steamer  to  go  to  Fort  Johnson.  The  tide  being 
low,  they  could  not  go  the  usual  course,  but 
steamed  off  in  the  direction  of  Sullivan’s  Is¬ 
land.  The  watch  at  Moultrie,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  Yankee  monitor,  awakened  the  gunners, 
when  they  opened  a  spirited  fire  on  the  defence¬ 
less  vessel.  Every  means  possible  were  employ¬ 
ed  to  signal  to  them,  both  from  Sumter  and  the 
boat,  but  they  recognized  no  signal. 

“The  third  and  fourth  shots  sunk  the  boat, 
yet  they  kept  firing  until  a  small  boat  was  sent 
to  tell  them  who  we.were.  This  was  about  three 
o’clock  a.m.  The  men  -were  panic-struck,  and 
leaped  off  into  the  water  by  fifties  and  hundreds, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  while  that  nearly  all  would 
be  cither  killed  or  drowned ;  but  the  cool  con¬ 
duct  of  Major  Ballinger,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Twenty-third  Georgia,  and  a  sand-bar  on  the  left 
of  the  boat,  covered  by  some  four  or  five  feet  of 
water,  saved  them  from  a  watery  grave. 
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“By  nine  o’clock,  the  whole  regiment  was  once 
more  on  dry  land,  and,  miraculous  as  it  was,  not 
a  single  life  has  been  lost  by  the  dangerous  wreck. 
But  guns,  blankets,  oil-cloths,  haversacks,  can¬ 
teens,  boots  and  shoes,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
clothing,  were  left  upon  the  rugged  waters  of  the 
boiling  deep.” — Atlanta  Intelligencer. 

— The  sloop  Richard,  loaded  with  cotton,  was 
captured  off  the  coast  pf  Florida,  by  the  United 
States  bark  Gem  of  the  Sea. 

September  1. — A  fight  took  place  at  Barbee’s 
Cross-Roads,  Va.,  between  a  patrol  of  forty-nine 
men  belonging  to  the  Sixth  Ohio  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Major  John  Cryor,  and  a  party 
of  rebel  guerrillas,  in  which  the  former  lost  two 
killed,  four  wounded,  and  twenty-four  prisoners. 

—  Thomas  E.  Bramlette  was  inaugurated  as 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  to-day.  In  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  he  contends  that  the  revolted  States 
did  not  change  their  status  by  rebelling  ;  that  all 
that  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  is  to  return  to 
their  fealty,  and  take  their  position  as  States  ; 
that  the  rebellion  did  not  remit  them  to  a  terri¬ 
torial  state. 

He  says  we  have  now^and  will  have  before  the 
rebellion  closes,  the  identical  Constitution  which 
extremists  seek  to  destroy,  the  one  by  innova¬ 
tion,  the  other  by  force.  It  is  not'  a  restored 
Union,  not  a  reconstructed  Union  that  Kentucky 
desires,  but  a  preserved  Union  and  a  restored 
peace  upon  a  constitutional  basis. 

The  Governor  strongly  objects  to  the  arming 
of  negro  regiments,  and  asks  what  is  to  be  done 
wi tli  such  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
points  to  the  result  of  the  recent  election  as  a 
proof  that  Kentucky  will  not  fraternize  with  re¬ 
bellion,  either  open  or  covert,  and  declares  that 
Kentucky  ever  has  been,  and  now  is,  and  always 
will  be,  loyal  to  the  Government  of  our  fathers. 

— A  general  engagement  took  place  inX!harles- 
ton  harbor,  between  the  iron-clads,  and  Forts 
Wagner,  Sumter,  and  Moultrie.  Fleet-Captain 
Oscar  C.  Badger,  the  successor  bf  Captain  Rod¬ 
gers,  was  injured  by  th6  explosion  of  a  shell. 

— An  engagement  took  place  at  the  Devil’s 
Back-Bone,  a  point  sixteen  miles  from  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  between  a  portion  of  the  army 
of  General  Blunt,  under  Colonel  Cloud,  and  the 
rebel  forces  under  Cabell,  in  which  the  latter  was 
routed  with  a  loss  of  tvrenty-five  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  The  National  lofts  was  two  killed  and 
twelve  wounded  and  missing. — Fort  Smith,  Ark., 


was  captured  by  the  Union  forces  under  General 
Blunt. — {Doc.  179.) 

—  A  force  of  rebel  cavalry  crossed  the  Upper 
Potomac,  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  Va.,  and  captured  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  which,  however,  they 
were  unable  to  carry  off,  being  pursued  by  *the 
National  forces. — Six  hundred  persons,  chiefly 
heads  of  families,  and  resident  in  Kansas  City 
and  vicinity,  who  were  believed  to  be  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  rebellion,  or  strong  sympathizers 
with  it,  were  ordered  to  remove  from  the  district, 
by  General  Ewing. 

September  2. — Kingston,  Tenn.,  was  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  General  Burnside’s  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Minty. — The  gunboats 
Satellite  and  Reliance,  which  were  captured  by 
the  rebels  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Union  forces  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Kilpatrick,  at  Port  Conway, 
Va. — TnE  guerrilla  Hughes,  with  one  hundred 
rebels,  appeared  in  Burksville,.Ky. 

— A  joint  committee  of  the  Alabama  Legis¬ 
lature  reported  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
position  to  employ  slaves  in  the  military  service 
of  the  confederate  States,  whibh  proposition  was 
favored  by  many  of  the  presses  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  After  discussion  in  the  Alabama 
House,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-eight  yeas  to  twelve  nays,  after  striking 
out  the  words  “military”  before  service,  and 
“soldiers”  at  the  end  of  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  -was  amended  and  reads  as  follows  : 

“  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  employment  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  States  of  America,  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  found  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  the  able-bodied  slaves  of  the 
country,  whether  as  pioneers,  sappers  and  miners, 
cooks,  nurses  and  teamsters.” — Savannah  News , 
September  2. 

September  3. — The  battle  of  White  Stone  Hill, 
D.  T.,  was  fought  this  day. — {Doc.  1G1.) 

— Tiie  expedition  under  Acting  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  B.  F.  Onderdonk,  which  left  Gloucester 
Point,  Va,,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  ‘re¬ 
turned  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  having 
been  perfectly  successful  in  accomplishing  its  ob¬ 
ject. — {Doc.  159.) 

September  4. — Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  occupied 
by*the  National  forces  under  Major-General  Burn¬ 
side.  “  The  East-Tennesseeans  were  so  glad  to  see 
the  Union- soldiers  that  they  cooked  every  thing 
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they  head,  and  gave  it  to  them  freely,  not  asking 
pay,  and  apparently  not  thinking  of  it.  Women 
stood  by  the  roadside  with  pails  of  water,  and 
displayed  Union  flags.  The  wonder  was,  where 
all  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came  from.  Knoxville 
was  radiant  with  flags.  At  a  point  on  the  road 
from  Kingston  to  Knoxville  sixty  women  and 
girls  stood  by  the  road-side  waving  Union  flags 
and  shouting:  ‘  Hurrah  for  the  Union.’  Old  la¬ 
dies  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  wanted  to 
see  General  Burnside  and  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  cried:  ‘Welcome,  welcome,  General 
Burnside  !  welcome  to  East-Tennessee  !’  ” — {Doc. 
168.) 

— The  women  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  rendered  des¬ 
perate  by  their  sufferings,  met  in  large  numbers 
on  the  Spring  Hill  road,  with  banners  on  which 
were  printed  such  devices  as  “Bread  or  Blood,” 
on  one  side,  and  “Bread  and  Peace,”  on  the 
other,  and,  armed  with  knives  and  hatchets, 
marched  down  Dauphine  street,  breaking  open 
the  stores  in  their  progress,  and  taking  for  their 
use  such  articles  of  food  or  clothing  as  they  were 
in  urgent  need  of. 

September  5. — Major  E.  W.  Stephens,  with  a 
portion  of  the  First  West-Virginia  volunteer  in¬ 
fantry,  was  surprised  in  his  camp  at  Moorefield, 
Va.,  by  a  party  of  rebels  under  the  command  of 
Imboden  and  Jones. — (Doc.  141.) 

— Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  were- furiously  bombarded  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  fleet  and  land  battei'ies,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  General  Gillmore.  The 
firing  began  at  daylight  and  continued  until  dark. 
— ( See  Supplement .) 

— The  Charleston  Mercury  of  this  date  con¬ 
tained  the  following : 

“  Although  carefully  covered  over  with  the 
mantle  of  secresy  by  Congress,  enough  has  been 
disclosed  by  stern  realities  to  show  the  total  in¬ 
competency  of  President  Davis  to  govern  the 
affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  He  has  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  the  army  and  the  people  ;  and  if 
an  election  to-morrow  was  to  come  off  for  the 
Presidency,  we  believe  that  he  would  not  get  the 
vote  of  a  single  State  in  the  Confederacy.  Yet, 
if  the  Provisional  Congress  had  done  its  duty  — 
if  the  present  Congress  would  do  its  duty — Pre-. 
sident  Davis  could  readily  be  driven  int@  a 
course  of  efficiency.  He  is  President  of  the 
confederate  States  for  six  years.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  has  not  been  proved  to  be  inadequate  to 


rectify  his  imbecilities.  He  can  be  controlled 
and  directed,  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is. 
That  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
having  coordinate  branches.  In  Great  Britain, 
no  policy  of  the  government,  no  cabinet  advisers, 
can  stand  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Are  the  people  less  potent 
in  the  confederate  States  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  ?  We  do  not  believe  it. 
Parliament  has  no  power,  like  that  of  Congress, 
to  pass  a  law  in  spite  of  the  King’s  veto ;  yet  no  . 
King,  since  1688,  has  dared  to  veto  a  bill  passed 
by  Parliament.  No  King  has  dared  to  defy 
public  opinion  in  the  appointment  of  the  national 
counsellors  and  the  commanders  of  the  armies, 
setting  up  personal  favoritism  and  partisanship 
above  efficiency. 

“.  .  .  .  The  legislative  power  which  Congress 
possesses,  as  to  measures  and  men,  can  control 
the  government  and  force  efficiency  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  whether  in  the  appointment  of  cab¬ 
inet  officers,  commanders  of  armies  and  bureau 
officers,  or  in  the  management  of  our  diplomacy, 
our  finances,  our  military  operations,  our  naval  4 
preparations,  and  the  e^Bciency  of  our  bureaus 
of  conscription,  commissary  stqres  and  quarter¬ 
master  stores.  But  this  can  never  be  done  by 
those  who  look  upon  President  Davis  as  ‘  our 
Moses.’  Congress  must  assume  its  duties  under 
the  constitution,  as  an  independent  element  of 
power.  It  must  abandon  the  idea  that  it  is  only 
a  secret  body  for  registering  the  will  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident.  It  must  be  the  people,  standing  forth  in 
the  light  of  day,  clothed  with  the  whole  legis¬ 
lative  power  of  the  government,  and  with  their 
agent,  the  President,  instrumental  for  their  de¬ 
liverance.  That  our  cause  will  ultimately  tri¬ 
umph  we  do  not  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  President  Davis  and  his  silly  and 
most  disastrous  policy,  by  which  the  confederate 
States  l^ive  been  deluged  with  blood,  and  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  suffering  and  misery.  His  inefficien¬ 
cy  and  Yankee  efficiency  will  both  be  overcome. 

“  But  if  President  Davis  is  to  be  treated  as 
‘  our  Moses  ’  we  really  do  not  see  the  use  of 
Congress.  If  the  people,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  are  to  exercise  no  power 
but  at  the  bidding  of  the  executive,  Congress  is 
a  nonentity.  It  is  worse ;  it  is  a  tool  of  the 
executive,  by  which  the  constitution  is  practical¬ 
ly  overthrown  and  §  military  dictatorship  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  stead  ;  characterized  by  a  base  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
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and  a  baser  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
Congress.” 

— The  United  States  troops  encamped  within 
the  city  of  New-York  for  the  preservation  of 
order  during  the  draft,  were  removed  by  order 
of  Brigadier-General  Canby. — R.  R.  Belshaw,  in 
a  letter  to  Earl  Russell,  sets  forth  a  series  of 
outrages  committed  upon  himself  and  other 
British  subjects,  by  the  rebel  government  in  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  asks  for 
redress. — Six  privates  and  one  of  the  telegraph 
operators,  belonging  to  the  army  of  General 
Rosecrans,  were  captured  at  Running  Water 
Bridge,  near  Chattanooga. — A  fight  occurred  in 
Dacotah  Territory,  near  the  battle-ground  of 
White  Stone  Hill,  between  a  party  of  hostile 
Indians  and  the  Second  regiment  of  Nebraska 
volunteers,  belonging  to  the  command  of  General 
Sully. — {Doc.  161.) 

September  6. — A  fight  took  place  at  Brandy 
Station,  Va.,  in  which  the  rebel  cavalry,  under 
General  Stuart,  were  driven  back  four  miles  be¬ 
yond  Culpeper  Court-House,  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  and  two  pieces  of  horse  artillery 
were  captured  from  the  rebels  by  the  Union 
forces,  under  the  command,  in  person,  of  General 
Custar,  who  was  slightly  wounded. 

— The  bombardment  of  Forts  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  in  Charleston  harbor,  was  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Last  night  battery  Gregg  was  as¬ 
saulted  by  the  National  forces,  who  were  re¬ 
pulsed. 

— Forts  Wagner  and  battery  Gregg  were  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  rebels  in  accordance  with  the  or¬ 
ders  of  General  Beauregard,  and  seventy-five 
men  and  twenty-one  guns  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  forces. — {See  Supplement.) 

September  7. — -Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  which 
had  been  well  fortified  and  occupied  by  the  rebels 
for  the  year  past,  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Shackelford,  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun.  The  garrison  consisted  of  four 
regiments,  namely,  Fifty-fifth  Georgia,  Sixty- 
fourth  Virginia,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-fourth 
North-Carolina,  a  portion  of  Leyden’s  artillery, 
Captain  Barnes’s  company,  of  Georgia ;  also  Fain’s 
Tennessee  battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Conner. — A  cavalry  force  belonging  to  General 
Herron’s  army,  under  Major  Montgomery,  on  a 
reconnoissance  from  Morgan’s  Bend,  La.,  met  a 
party  of  rebel  pickets  about  three  miles  from  the 
river  and  commenced  skirmishing  with  them, 
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continuing  all  day,  the  rebels  constantly  falling 
back,  the  Unionists  following  until  the  rebels 
had  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  River,  twelve  miles 
from  the  position  where  the  skirmishing  com¬ 
menced.  Here  the  rebels  made  a  stand,  and 
crossing  the  river  being  impracticable,  the  Union¬ 
ists  fell  back  and  encamped  for  the  night,  with  a 
loss  of  one  killed  and  eight  wounded. — This 
evening  the  monitor  Weehawken  went  aground 
midway  between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  her  off,  but  each  proved  ineffectual.  To¬ 
ward  evening  the  Ironsides,  with  the  monitors 
Nahant,  Montauk,  Patapsco,  and  Lehigh  com¬ 
menced  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  Fort  Moul¬ 
trie,  withdrawing  at  dark. 

September  8. — The  United  States  gunboats 
Clifton  and  Sachem  were  captured  by  the  rebels 
at  Sabine  Pass,  La.,  being  disabled  by  the  fire 
from  the  fortifications  on  shore.  They  were 
operating  for  the  landing  of  a  column  of  United 
States  troops  under  Major-General  Franklin,  to 
be  employed  in  a  movement  against  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  at 
this  point,  the  movement  was  abandoned. — {Docs. 
125  and  165.) 

— Chattanooga  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels, 
who  retreated  to  the  south. — The  bombardment 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  by  the  monitors  Nahant,  Mon¬ 
tauk,  Patapsco,  and  Lehigh,  was  renewed  and 
continued  during  the  first  half  of  the  day.  A 
house  on  Sullivan’s  Island  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
shells. — The  Washita  River  expedition,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  greater  part  of  General  Logan’s  old 
brigade,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  returned  to  Vicksburgh  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana  lying  adjacent  to  Washita  River. 
No  organized  force  of  the  rebels  could  be  found.' 
The  detour  was  made  to  the  north-west,  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  village  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.  A  large 
number  of  rebel  soldiers  came  voluntarily  into 
the  Union  lines  and  surrendered. — A  force  of 
National  troops  assaulted  Fort  Sumter,  but  were 
repulsed,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  a 
large  number  of  prisoners. — {See  Supplement.) 

— The  National  forces  at  Bath,  Va.,  composed 
of  a  portion  of  two  companies  of  Colonel  Wyn- 
koop’s  Seventieth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  were  at¬ 
tacked  this  morning  at  three  o’clock  by  a  party 
of  rebels,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  who 
were  repulsed  and  driven  off. — At  Baltimore, 
Md.,  General  Schenck  issued  an  order  suppress¬ 
ing  the  substitute  business  in  Maryland  and  in 
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his  department,  it  having  been  found  that  the 
agencies  for  procuring  substitutes  to  go  out  of 
the  State  and  department  interfered  with  the 
operation  of  the  draft  and  recruiting. 

September  9. — Chattanooga,  Ga.,  was  occupied 
by  the  National  forces  belonging  to  the  army  of 
General  Rosecrans. — Colonel  Cloud,  with  his 
division,  belonging  to  the  army  of  General  Blunt, 
attacked  a  body  of  over  one  thousand  rebels  at 
Dardanelle,  Ark.,  and  defeated  them,  captur¬ 
ing  their  entire  camp  and  a  large  amount  of 
stores. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Hats,  with  com¬ 
panies  A,  B,  H,  and  parts  of  E  and  F,  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Ohio  regiment,  was  attacked  near 
Telford,  Tenn.,  ninety-three  miles  up  the  rail¬ 
road,  by  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rebels,  un¬ 
der  Jackson,  and  fought  them  gallantly  for  two 
hours,  losing  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  to  overpower¬ 
ing  numbers.  National  loss  by  the  affair  was 
about  three  hundred  —  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners  —  of  which  an  undue  proportion  were 
commissioned  officers. — The  bombardment  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  was  continued. 

September  10. — Major-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut, . 
from  his  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  issued 
general  orders  causing  reprisals  to  be  made  for 
all  rebel  outrages  committed  within  his  lines,  by 
levying  assessments  upon  the  wealthiest  and 
most  notorious  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion, 
adding  fifty  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  damages 
proven. — Last  night  a  party  of  soldiers,  belonging 
to  General  Benning’s  rebel  brigade,  robbed  the 
office  of  the  Standard  newspaper,  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  and  this  morning  a  crowd  of  citizens 
“  gathered  and  rushed  upon  the  office  of  the 
State  Journal ,  in  the  same  place,  and  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  the  furniture  and  printing  materials.” — 
{Doc.  166.) 

—Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  was  captured  by  the 
National  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Steele. — {Docs.  124  and  145.) 

— ^Iajor-General  James  G.  Blunt,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Fort  Smith,  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  people  of  Arkansas : 

“  The  flag  that  two  and  a  half  years  ago  was 
struck,  when  a  weak  garrison  of  United  States 
trOops'  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  be¬ 
fore  a  superior  number  of  maddened  and  infuri¬ 
ated  men,  who  had  resolved  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  best  Government  upon  earth,  now  floats  in 
triumph  over  Fort  Smith.  In  reply  to  the  many 


inquiries  made,  “  Is  the  occupation  of  this  post 
by  Federal  troops  to  be  permanent  ?”  I  answer 
jms.  The  flag  that  floats  from  yonder  staff,  shall 
continue  to  wave  its  folds  to  the  breeze,  never 
again  to  be  desecrated  by  treason’s  foul  pollution. 
The  whole  of  the  Indian  Territories  and  Western 
Arkansas  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  under  my 
control.  All  the  rebel  hordes,  except  a  few  guer¬ 
rillas,  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Red  River. 
The  most  obnoxious  of  the  rebel  citizens  have 
followed  the  army  with  their  families  to  seek  the 
‘  last  ditch.'1  It  is  for  you,  who  have  chosen  to 
remain  at  your  homes,  to  elect  whether  you  will 
have  peace  or  war. 

“  From  the  unfeigned  joy  manifested  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  citizens  upon  the  occupation  of  this 
city  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Van  Buren — 
from  the  reports  of  delegations  who  have  visited 
me  from  over  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  as  also  from  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  true  men  have  come  from 
the  mountains  to  swell  the  Union  ranks  in  the 
last  few  days,  and  still  continue  to  come  from 
whither  they  have  been  driven  and  hunted  like 
beasts  of  prey  by  confederate  soldiers — gives  as¬ 
surance  that  the  love  and  attachment  for  the 
Union  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Western  Arkansas. 
Moreover,  the  bleached  and  crumbling  bones  of 
hundreds  of  Arkansians  who,  in  this  locality, 
have  recently  been  hung  upon  the  gibbet,  by  a 
fiendish  and  merciless  crew  of  confederate  mur¬ 
derers,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  loved 
the  old  flag,  and  would  not  bow  their  necks  to 
the  behests  of  treason,  is  evidence  that  they  were 
true  and  devoted  heroes,  worthy  a  better  fate. 

“  Many  applications  have  been  made  by  citi¬ 
zens  for  safeguards.  None  will  be  issued.  The 
best  safeguard  you  can  have  is  the  American  flag 
suspended  over  your  premises,  and  to  deport  your¬ 
selves  as  becomes  good  and  loyal  citizens.  Your 
conduct  must  be  your  safeguard.  If  it  shall  be 
your  desire  to  disenthral  yourselves  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected,  and  organize  a  civil  government,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  authority,  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  you  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  I  leave  the  matter  with  you,  trusting 
that  wise  counsels  may  prevail.” 

— The  Eleventh  regiment  of  Kentucky  mount¬ 
ed  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Love,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  rebel  guerrillas  under  Colonel  0.  P. 
Hamilton,  overtook  them  at  Brimstone  Creek, 
Tenn.,  where  a  brisk  skirmish  occurred,  the  guer- 
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rillas  mounting  their  horses  and  making  off. 
Hamilton,  who  was  recognized,  rode  boldly  up 
to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
Union  advance,  and  delivered  his  fire,  then  turned 
and  dashed  into  the  bush.  He  was  followed  by 
a  volley  and  retreated  to  the  hills.  The  morning 
report  of  their  Adjutant  was  captured,  showing 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men  for  duty.  F our  of 
the  guerrillas  were  killed  and  found  in  the  brush. 
Two  prisoners  were  taken,  who  acknowledged 
that  seven  were  wounded.  The  rebels,  who  had 
bushwhackers  in  the  hills  assisting  them,  so  com¬ 
pletely  blockaded  the  road  by  felling  trees,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pursue  them.  Colonel 
Love  withdrew,  and  under  orders  from  Colonel 
Harney,  halted  at  Ray’s  Cross  Roads. 

The  following  proclamation  was  found  posted 
on  a  tree  at  Tompkinsville,  given  literally  : 

Head  Qrs  Hamiltons  Battalion  ) 
Tomkinsville  Ky  > 

-  i  Sept  7  1863  } 

I  Now  Give  Notice  to  Citizens  and  Soldiers  to 
all  Concerned  that,  the  principle  of  Burning  and 
Pilaging  must  be  Stopt  as  I  am  ordered  to  retali¬ 
ate  in  Every  respect  ,  Let  us  fight  and  not  make 
war  on  the  Women  and  Children  I  am  Roundly 
opposed  to  Burning  and  Plundering  But  I  am 
Compelled  to  Retaliate  tharefore  I  am  Desireous 
that  the  Burning  and  Pilaging  may  be  stopt  if  it 
Does  not  stop  I  will  Certainly  Retaliate  I  will 
Certainly  Regard  Citizens  if  the  Citizens  of  the 
South  is  Regarded.  I  am  your  Humble  Servt 

0.  P.  HAMILTON 
Col.  Comdg 

The  Cavalry ! 

— Mathew  F.  Maurt  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times ,  on  the  reports  and  war-plans  of 
the  National  Government. — A  fight  occurred  at 
Ringgold,  Ga.,  between  the  National  forces  under 
Colonel  Wilder  and  General  Van  Cleve,  and  a 
portion  of  the  rebel  army  which  was  retreating 
from  Chattanooga,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  latter  from  the  town,  with  a  loss  of  three 
killed  and  eighteen  taken  prisoners.  The  Union 
loss  was  three  men  wounded  of  the  Ninety-third 
Illinois  regiment. — Major-General  Rosecrans 
entered  Chattanooga. 

— B.  H.  Richardson  and  his  son,  Frank  A. 
Richardson,  and  Stephen  J.  Joyce,  proprietors  of 
the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Republican ,  were  to-day  ar¬ 
rested  by  order  of  General  Schenck,  for  publish¬ 
ing  in  their  paper  of  yesterday  evening  a  piece  of 
poetry  entitled  the  “Southern  Cross.”  The  three 
were  sent  across  our  lines  this  morning.  The 


proprietors  of  the  Republican  were  frequently 
warned  by  the  authorities  against  the  publication 
of  disloyal  sentiments  in  their  paper. 

September  11. — The  steamer  Sir  William  Peel 
was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Seminole. 

September  12. — About  three  o’clock  to-day,  a 
prowling  band  of  guerrillas,  some  three  hundred 
strong,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  rebel  Colonel 
Freeman’s  men,  at  Salem,  Mo.,  attacked  the 
Union  forces,  consisting  of  one  company  of  the 
Fifth  M.  S.  M.,  under  command  of  Captain  Why- 
back,  resulting  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
slaughter  among  t^e  rebels.  The  rebels  had 
laid  their  plans  to  surround  the  soldiers,  and  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  their  projects — 'the  strong 
wind  blowing  the  dust  in  thick  clouds  round 
about — 'they  became  literally  entangled  among 
themselves,  and  supposing  a  part  of  their  own 
men  to  be  Nationals,  commenced  a  most  deadly 
engagement,  resulting  in  great  slaughter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  militia  were  “  keeping  cool,” 
watching  the  sport,  and  at  the  proper  time 
charged  upon  the  confused  foe,  raking  them 
down  in  every  direction,  putting  their  vastly 
superior  number  to  flight,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
undaunted  boys  of  the  gallant  Fifth,  who  scat¬ 
tered  death  and  terror  to  the  rebels  in  their 
hasty  retreat,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 
Their  loss  was  not  less  than  twenty  killed  in 
the  chase.  There  was  not  a  man  of  the  Fifth 
killed,  and  only  three  wounded.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  guerrillas  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  Missouri  for  many  months.— Rollo 
Express ,  Sep  ternber  19. 

— The  blockade-runner  Alabama  was  chased 
ashore  on  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  Mississippi, 
and  captured,  by  the  United  States  flag-ship  San 
Jacinto  ;  during  the  afternoon  the  rebel  steamer 
Fox  was  driven  ashore  by  the  United  States 
steamers  Genesee,  Calhoun,  and  Jackson,  and 
afterward  burned  by  the  rebels. — Fitz-Hugh  Lee, 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  rebel  service,  relin¬ 
quished  the  command  of  his  brigade,  having  receiv¬ 
ed  promotion  to  a  major-generalship. — As  the  sec¬ 
ond  battalion  of  the  Sixty-third  Indiana  regiment 
was  returning  from  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis, 
this  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  hang  D.  W. 
Voorhees,-  who  was  reelected  to  Congress  from 
Indiana  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  Voorhees  was 
travelling  as  a  passenger  in  the  same  train  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  rescued  by  the  officers, 
but  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  train 
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at  Green  castle. — The  national  salute  was  fired 
at  noon  to-day  from  the  Fort  at  Sandy  Hook, 
Fort  Lafayette,  Castle  William,  and  Fort  Schuy¬ 
ler,  New-York,  in  honor  of  the  Union  victories  at 
Morris  Island,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga. — The 
schooner  Flying  Scud  was  captured  by  the 
National  steamer  Princess  Royal.  She  was  from 
Brazos,  Texas,  and  was  loaded  with  cotton. 

September  18. — A  portion  of  rebel  guerrillas 
belonging  to  the  band  of  the  Chief  Biffles,  amount¬ 
ing  in  number  to  over  one  hundred  and  ten,  was 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of'  Missouri  cavalry 
and  a  company  of  mounted  infantry  from  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.,  near  Paris,  Term.,  and  six  of  them 
killed,  twenty-one  wounded,  and  the  rest  cap¬ 
tured. — The  Clyde-built  side-wheel  steamer  Jupi¬ 
ter,  a  noted  blockade-runner,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  beam,  former¬ 
ly  a  passenger-boat  on  the  Clyde,  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Cimarron,  at  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock  this  morning,  in  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade  into  Savannah,  by  the  way  of 
Warsaw  Sound.  She  had  for  passengers  four 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an  agent  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  named  W eaver,  and  a  commercial  agent. 
Also  Nassau  and  Savannah  pilots. — A  cavalry 
fight  took  place  near  Culpeper  Court-House, 
Va.,  between  the  Nationals,  under  General  Kil¬ 
patrick,  and  the  rebels,  under  General  Lomas 
and  Colonel  Beale,  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  cav¬ 
alry,  resulting  in  a  complete  rout  of  the  rebels, 
with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners'. — {Doc.  169.) 

— TnE  National  troops  stationed  at  Salem, 
Dent  County,  Mo.,  were  attacked  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  rebels,  who  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  killed  and  a  number  wounded. — The 
expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  command¬ 
ed  by  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  returned  to  Fort- 
Snelling. — The  United  States  steamer  Genes'ee, 
arid  gunboats  Calhoun  and  Jackson,  shelled  the 
rebel  iron-clad  Gaines  near  the  fort  at  Grant’s 
Pass,  below  Mobile,  and  compelled  her  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  fort,  together  with  another  vessel  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  rebel  fleet.  After  the  retreat  of  the  rebel 
iron-clad  and  the  transport  steamer  behind  the 
fort,  the  shelling  was  directed  solely  against  the 
latter.  Twenty-two  shells  from  the  Genesee' 
alone,  fell  inside  the  fort,  and  the  firing  from  the 
other  boats  was  remarkably  accurate.  Sand, 
stones,  logs  of  wood,  etc.,  were  sent  flying  up¬ 
ward  in  great  quantities,  and  before  the  action 
terminated  every  gun  was  dismounted,  and,  it  is 


believed,  disabled.  One  large  gun  in  particular 
was  knocked  completely  end  over  end,  as  could 
be  plainly  seen  from  the  vessels,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  drew  forth  hearty  cheers  from  the  gallant 
tars. — An  expedition  composed  of  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  Navy-Yard  and  frigate  Poto-’ 
mac,  was  organized  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  • 
sent  up  the  Blackwater  River  to  destroy  a  ferry 
and  bridges  used  by  the  rebel  troops  in  passing 
from  Alabama  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  our  garrisons  and  stealing  supplies. 
Lieutenant  Houston,  United  States  Marine  corps, 
employed  the  captured  steamer  Bloomer,  and 
accomplished  his  mission  with  a  loss  of  two 
men,  namely,  Corporal  Enderly,  marine  guard, 
killed  ;  private - ,  Potomac  guard,  wounded. 

September  14. — This  evening  three  squadrons 
of  the  First  Maryland  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Major  Russell,  were  ordered  to  the  front  to  relieve 
the  Sixth  Ohio,  then  engaged  with  the  rebels  at 
Rapidan  Station.  When  it  reached  the  battle¬ 
ground  the  enemy  was  forming  for  a  charge. 
One  squadron  was  immediately  dismounted  and 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  the  other  two  formed 
in  line  of  battle.  Scarcely  were  they  formed  when 
the  enemy  charged  with  a  full  regiment  upon  the 
line  of  skirmishers.  These  two  squadrons  prompt¬ 
ly  charged  the  enemy  and  drove  him  back.  The 
enemy  soon  rallied  and  charged  again  ;  but  Major 
Russell  had  his  men  well  in  hand,  and  met  the 
enemy  the  second  time  and  drove  him  back  again, 
capturing  one  officer  and  one  private.  The  ene¬ 
my  was  satisfied  with  charging.  All  this  time 
the  rebels  had  four  batteries  playing  at  cross-fires 
upon  the  Unionists,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
only  casualties  in  the  regiment  of  First  Maryland 
cavalry  are  Captain  Joseph  Cook,  company  D, 
slightly  wounded ;  Corporal  Jno.  McCowhen,  com¬ 
pany  G,  killed ;  private  John  Otto,  company  F, 
wounded ;  private  John  Schmits,  company  A, 
wounded,  arid  three  privates  missing.  Never  did 
men  charge  more  gallantly,  or  behave  better  than 
did  these  sqadrons.  They  met  more  than  double 
their  number,  and  twice  drove  them  back  and 
held  the  field.  Lieutenant  Bankard,  company  A, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cool  and  gallant  con¬ 
duct. 

— The  following  circular  was' issued  this  day 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
by  command  of  Major-General  Meade  : 

I.  Newspaper  correspondents  will  be  admon¬ 
ished  to  hold  no  communication  with  prisoners 
of  war,  whether  on  their  way  to  headquarters  or 
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temporarily  detained  in  the  custody  of  any  guard, 
or  to  Seek  /my  information  from  guides,  scouts, 
or  refugees,  coming  from  beyond  the  lines. 

II.  No  newspaper  correspondent  or  civilian,  not 
connected  with  the  army,  will  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  or  remain  with  cavalry  serving  in  the 
front,  or  on  the  flank  of  the  army. 

— The  cavalry  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  under  the  command  of  General  Pleasanton, 
reached  the  Rapid  Ann  River,  at  Raccoon  Ford, 
after  considerable  heavy  skirmishing  between 
Culpeper  and  that  point.  No  rebel  infantry  had 
been  met  with,  though  a  strong  force  of  rebel 
cavalry  had  been  constantly  driven  *  back  by  the 
National  forces. 

— This  morning,  at  about  six  o’clock,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Texas  Rangers,  the  Second  Texas  caval¬ 
ry,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  under  command 
of  Colonel  George  Madison,  charged  on  the  Union 
picket  stationed  about  one  mile  south  of  the  town 
of  Vidalia,  La.,  on  the  road  leading  along  the 
levee,  near  the  river.  The  picket — only  one  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  six  men  strong  —  had  to  fall  back 
against  such  an  overwhelming  power.  The  mus¬ 
ketry  firing  was  distinctly  heard  in  town,  where 
only  two  companies  of  the  Thirtieth  Missouri 
regiment  were  stationed.  Colop  el  Farrar,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  at  once  ordered  all  his 
men  to  “  fall  in,”  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  at 
the  place  of  attack,  having  only  about  twenty 
men,  who  were  first  under  arms,  along  with  him, 
the  whole  force  at  Vidalia  who  were  fit  for  duty 
consisting  only  of  about  fifty  men.  In  the  double- 
quick  he  rushed  forward,  and  was  received  by  a 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  pontoon  train  encamped  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  and  were  just  preparing  to  burn 
up  the  wagons  loaded  with  the  pontoons.  The 
Union  skirmishers  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the 
enemy,  who  was  covered  by  a  live  hedge,  and 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  men,  though  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  only  about  twenty  yards.  Colonel 
Farrar  seeing,  that  the  object  of  the  enemy’s  at¬ 
tack  was  the  destroying  of  the  pontoon  trains, 
ordered  a  charge  at  once,  and  with  cheers  his 
men  rushed  to  the  guard,  where  a  lively  skirmish 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  took  place,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  back.  The  Unionists 
lost  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The 
enemy  lost  six  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  two 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  Lieutenant  Skinner, 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  cavalry,  who  stated 


that  the  strength  of  his  regiment  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  that  Brigadier-General  Majors,  with 
a  body-guard  of  thirty  men  from  a  Louisiana  cav¬ 
alry  regiment,  was  near,  but  did  not  take  part  in 
the  charge  ;  that  his  regiment  had  crossed  Black 
River  near  Trinity  City,  La.,  on  the  evening  of 
the  thirteenth,  to  charge  on  Vidalia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  burning  down  the  pontoon  train  ;  that 
besides  his  regiment  there  were  two  Texas  caval¬ 
ry  regiments,  under  command  of  Colonels  Stone 
and  Lane,  at  Black  River,  seventeen  miles  distant, 
and  also  one  Louisiana  and  one  Arkansas  cavalry 
regiment,  all  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
'Majors.  Colonel  Farrar,  who  had  sent  notice  to 
Natchez  about  the  attack,  at  once  prepared  to 
have  his  men  mounted  to  follow  up  the  enemy  as 
quick  as  reenforcements  came.  At  about  eight 
o’clock  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  few  com¬ 
panies  of  cavalry  had  crossed  the  river  and  come 
to  his  assistance.  The  enemy  was  followed  up 
closely  and  overtaken  at  Black  River,  where  an¬ 
other  skirmish  took  place,  lasting  until  dark. 
The  enemy  was  forced  to  cross  the  river,  and  the 
National  forces  returned  to  camp,  where  they 
arrived' at  eleven  o’clock  p.m. 

September  15. — Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 
writing  to  the  Navy  Department  from  Cairo,  Ill., 
under  this  date,  s%ys  : 

“The  river  below  seems  quiet.  There  has 
been  but  one  attempt  made  to  obstruct  commerce 
or  transportation.  A  party  of  guerrillas  attacked 
the  gunboat  Champion  from  behind  the  levee 
while  she  was  convoying  a  body  of  troops  below. 
The  troops  passed  on  safely,  and  the  Champion 
stopped  and  fought  the  rebels  until  she  made 
them  retire,  losing  some  of  their  men — report 
says  fifty-seven.  They  have  not  been  heard  of 
since,  excepting  that  they  were  falling  back  on 
Alexandria,  General  Herron  having  given  them  a 
chase  with  his  division.  As  I  came  up,  I  over¬ 
took  a  part  of  the  Marine  Brigade  under  Colonel 
Curry.  He  reported  to  me  that  he  had  just  cap¬ 
tured  at  Bolivar  three  rebel  paymasters  with  two 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  confed¬ 
erate  money  to  pay  oft’  the  soldiers  at  Little  Rock. 
He  also  captured  the  escort  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  men.  This  will  not  improve  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  now  existing  General  Price’s  army,  and  the 
next  news  we  hear  will  be  that  General  Steele 
has  possession  of  Little  Rock.  The  gunboats 
pick  up  deserters  every  day,  Who  say  the  rebels 
do  not  intend  to  fight  in  Arkansas,  and  that  with 
proper  steps  she  will  be  in  the  Union  again  in 
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forty  days.  Lieutenant  Bache  captured  a  Col¬ 
onel  Mattock,  who  was  on  a  conscription  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  it  -gave  unusual  satisfaction  to  all  the 
people.” 

— At  Richmond,  Ya.,  three  Irishwomen  were 
charged  with  buying  a  load  of  mush-melons  in 
the  Second  Market,  with  intent  to  retail, them, 
and  were  fined  five  dollars,  and  the  melons  were 
ordered  to  be  confiscated. 

It  is  well  the  attention  of  the  efficient  clerk  of 
the  Second  Market  has  been  called  to  these  crea¬ 
tures.  They  swarm  throtigh  the  market  every 
morning,  and  buy  up  the  major  part  of  the  fruit 
brought  in  by  the  country  people,  and  take  it  to 
their  houses  to  retail.  As  they  understand  the 
world,  a  jug  of  whisky  and  a  half-dozen  melons, 
and  a  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  constitute  a  re¬ 
spectable  store. — Richmond  Examiner. 

— M.  Larue  Harrison,  commanding  a  force  of 
National  troops  three  hundred  strong,  attacked 
the  combined  forces  of  the  rebels  Coffee  and 
Brown  at  Seneca  Station,  one  mile  west  of  Enter¬ 
prise,  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours,  completely  routed 
them,  driving  them  southward  in  disorder.  As 
the  engagement  occurred  in  a  dense  grape-vine 
thicket,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
the  rebels ;  five  were  ascertained  to  have  been 
killed,  among  them  a  Captain  W.  R.  Johnson. 
Colonel  Harnison  lost  none,  either  in  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing. — A  magazine  on  James 
Island,  S.  C.,  belonging  to  the  rebels,  exploded, 
killing  a  lieutenant  and  six  men. — President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain  cases. — {Doc. 

171.) 

September  16. — The  rebel  steamer  Lizzie  Davis, 
from  Havana,  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  captured  in 
latitude  25°  58'  north,  longitude  85°  11'  west,  by 
the  National  flag-ship  Sau  Jacinto. — The  rebel 
forces  made  an  attempt  to  recross  the  Rapid  Ann 
River,  but  were  foiled  by  the  National  artillery 
and  cavalry.  They  advanced  in  three  columns, 
with  artillery,  toward  the  river,  but  being  opposed 
by  the  Union  troops  on  the  north  side,  soon  fell 
back. — A  spirited  skirmish  took  place  at  White 
Plains,  Ya.,  in  which  the  rebels  were  dispersed 
in  disorder. 

September  1<T. — The  steamer  Marcella  was 
seized  and  plundered  by  rebel  guerrillas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dover  Landing,  ten  miles  below  Lex¬ 


ington,  Mo.  Four  soldiers  of  company  A,  Fifth 
M.  S.  M.  —  Edwin  Ross,  Chris.  Sele,  Martin 
Fisher,  and  Charles  Waggoner  —  were  on  the 
steamer  visiting  their  homes  at  the  latter  place, 
on  furloughs.  They  were  taken  out  and  march¬ 
ed  off  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  prisoners  or  paroled.  When 
the  rebels  had  marched  about  two  miles,  they 
stopped  and  divided  the  plunder  and  money, 
which  employed  them  about  an  hour,  after  which 
the  prisoners  were  put  in  line,  and  instantly  the 
order  was  given  to  fire,  at  which  Ross,  Sele,  and 
Fisher  fell  dead,  but  young  Waggoner,  finding 
himself  unhurt,  sprang  away  for  safety,  and 
though  shot  after  shot  rattled  past  him,  he  final¬ 
ly  made  his  way  uninjured  to  the  brush,  and 
went  into  Lexington. 

— A  rebel  raid  was  made  upon  a  collection  of 
vessels  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  The 
schooners  Ireland  and  John  J.  Houseman  were 
taken  out  to  sea,  plundered,  and  set  adrift.  The 
schooner  Alexandria  was  also  plundered,  and  the 
government  schooner  Alliance,  loaded  with  stores 
valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  captured. 

September  18. — General  Schofield,  in  command 
in  Missouri,  issued  a  General  Order,  stating  that 
martial  law  would  be  enforced  throughout  his 
department  against  all  persons  who  should  in 
any  manner  encourage  military  insubordination, 
or  endeavor  to  create  disaffection  among  the  troops 
and  against  all  persons  who  should  publish  or  ut¬ 
ter  publicly  words  calculated  to  excite  insurrec¬ 
tion,  lawless  acts  among  the  people,  or  who  should 
publish  falsehoods  or  misrepresentations  of  facts, 
calculated  to  embarrass  or  weaken  the  military 
authorities,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
men  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Any  per¬ 
son  guilty  of  either  of  the  offences  above  men¬ 
tioned,  should  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  discretion  of  a  military  commission, 
and  any  newspaper  which  might  contain  said 
publications  in  violation  of  this  order  would  be 
suppressed. 

— A  party  of  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  Eighty- 
third  Illinois  regiment,  were  attacked,  about  five 
miles  above  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  by  a  party  of 
rebel  guerrillas,  led  by  the  notorious  George  Hin¬ 
son.  The  guerrillas  were  secreted  in  bushes, 
from  which  they  fired  a  volley,  killing  two  of 
the  soldiers,  named  John  Pickerel  and  A.  P. 
Wolfe,  of  company  E.  The  guerrillas  escaped 
after  the  firing.  The  soldiers  sent  a  man  to  the 
fort  for  an  ambulance,  removed  a  short  distance 
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from  the  road,  and  hid  in  the  bushes.  The  guer¬ 
rillas  soon  returned,  when  the  soldiers  fired  on 
them  five  rounds.  Hinson  was  shot  in  the  head. 
The  rest  fled. 

— .Major-General  Dix  issued  general  orders, 
thanking  the  troops  quartered  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  during  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  the 
draft,  for  their  admirable  discipline  and  soldierly 
deportment. — Colonel  Trusten  Polk,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  was  captured  at  Bolivar 
Landing,  Arkansas,  and  delivered  to  General 
Buford,  commanding  at  Helena.  Colonel  Polk 
was  General  Holmes’s  Judge-Advocate  General, 
and  was  with  the  rebels  at  New-Madrid. 

September  19. — A  party  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Buford,  swam  the  Rapid  Ann 
River,  near  Raccoon  Ford,  and  after  capturing  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners,  returned  to 
their  camp  in  safety. — The  battle,  of  Chickamau- 
ga,  Ga.,  between  the  Union  forces  under  General 
Rosecrans,  and  the  rebels  under  General  Bragg, 
commenced  this  day.— {Does.  43,  105,  tmd  123.) 

September  20. — .Lieutenant  Earl,  of  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin  regiment,  in  command  of  a  squad  of 
forty  cavalry,  marched  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  as 
far  as  Comite  River,  and  captured  fourteen  prison¬ 
ers,  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  equipments. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  Colonel  Hunter  and 
Captain  Perry,  notorious  guerrilla  chiefs.  i 

September  21. — Twenty-one  persons,  exiled  for 
various  degrees  and  offences  of  disloyalty,  ac¬ 
companied  by  nine  ladies,  who  went  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Department  to  rejoin  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  permanently  residing  at  the  South,  left  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  Captain  Edward  Lawler, 
of  the  First  Missouri  infantry.  They  were  sent 
within  the  rebel  lines  in  accordance  with  orders 
of  the  National  War  Department,  of  April  twen¬ 
ty-fourth,  1863. — James  M.  Mason,  the  rebel 
commissioner  in  England,  informed  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 'that  his  commis¬ 
sion  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  ordered  by 
Jefferson  Davis  to  remove  from  the  country. — 
The  British  schooner  Martha  Jane,  was  captured 
by  the  gunboat  Fort  Henry’s  tender  Annie,  off 
Bayport,  Florida. 

— The  revenue  steamer  Hercules,  while  lying 
off  the  Virginia  shore,  was  attacked  by  a  large 
party  of  rebel  guerrillas,  but  they  were  driven 
off  after  a  fight  of  about  twenty  minutes,  with¬ 
out  inflicting  any  .serious  damage  to  the  steamer 


or  her  crew. — TnE  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga., 
was  concluded  by  the  Union  forces  falling  back 
on  Chattanooga,  after  a  gallant  fight  by  General 
Thomas’s  corps. — {Docs.  43,  105,  123,  and  184.) 

September  22. — General  Buford,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  division,  drove  the  rebel  pickets 
through  Madison  Court-House,  Va.  Three  miles 
beyond  he  encountered  a  strong  force  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  cavalry,  and  after  a  spirited  fight  he  forced 
them  to  retreat,  and  drove  them  across  the  Rap- 
idan  at  the  point  where  the  Gordonsville  Rail¬ 
road  intercepts  the  river.  The  National  casual¬ 
ties  were  one  killed  and  about  twenty  wounded. 
Forty-five  prisoners  were  taken ;  among  them 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Delaney,  of  Cobb’s  Georgia 
Legion,  Lieutenant  Boyce,  and  two  privates  of 
North-Carolina  regiments,  who  were  seriously 
wounded.  Unionists  wounded  include  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hines,  of  the  Fifth  New-York  cavalry,  and 
Lieutenant  G.  W.  Bullock,  of  thei  Ninth ;  also, 
R.  Minshall,  of  the  Third  Indiana,  and  Sergeants 
Dunning,  Cummings,  and  Bell,  and  Corporal 
Bell,  all  of  the  Eighth  Illinois,  and  J.  Ingmon- 
son,  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois,  (the  last-named  a 
bugler.)  B.  F.  Soder,  of  the  Third  Indiana,  was 
killed. 

— A  scout  of  the  Sixth  Provisional  regiment, 
E.  M.  M.,  commanded  by  Captain  Holloman,  at¬ 
tacked  a  party  of  guerrillas  in  Arkansas,  killing 
four,  wounding  four,  and  capturing  one  —  the 
wounded  also  being  prisoners.  —  The  steamer 
Leviathan,  which  was  captured  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning  by  the  crew  of  the  rebel  yacht 
Teaser,  was  recaptured  by  the  National  gunboat 
De  Soto,  soon  after  she  had  left  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River. —  The  battle  of  Blountville, 
Tenn.,  was  fought  this  day  between  the  Union 
forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Foster,  and 
the  rebels  under  Carter. — [Doc.  173.) 

— The  English  steamer  Juno,  which  had  run 
the  blockade  of  Wilmington  the  night  previous, 
was  captured  by  the  National  gunboat  Connecti¬ 
cut. — A  body  of  rebel  cavalry  crossed  into  Upper 
Maryland,  a  few  miles  from  Rockville,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  met  by  a 
portion  of  Scott’s  “  Nine  Hundred  ”  cavalry  and 
an  infantry  force.  A  fight  ensued,  and  thirty- 
four  rebels  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
their  killed  was  Captain  Frank  Kilgore,  (of  Mary¬ 
land,)  the  commander  of  the  enemy’s  forces. 
The  rebels  finding  they  were  contending  with 
superior  numbers,  retreated. 
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September  23. — The  blockade-running  steamer 
Phantom  was  chased  ashore  near  Rich  Inlet, 
N.  C.,  by  the  Union  gunboat  Connecticut,  and 
afterward  desei’ted  by  her  crew,  who  set  her  on 
fire  before  leaving ;  in  the  afternoon,  men  were 
sent  on  shore  from  the  Connecticut,  to  destroy 
the  boats  of  the  steamer  that  had  been  drawn  up 
on  the  beach.  While  in  the  act  of  destroying 
them,  the  men  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  con¬ 
cealed  rebels,  who  succeeded  in  driving  them 
back  to  the  gunboat  with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and 
one  wounded; — Lieutenant-General  Longstreet 
issued  General  Orders  to  his  troops,  congratu¬ 
lating  them  on  the  brilliant  victory  which  had 
crowned  their  heroic  efforts  at  Chickamauga. — 
At  one  o’clock  this  morning,  a  raid  was  made 
upon  a  telegraph  office  opposite  Donaldsonville, 
La.,  by  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who  captured 
and  carried  off  fourteen  men  of  the  Fourteenth 
regiment  of  New-York  cavalry  and  the  telegraph 
operator. — The  English  steamer  Diamond,  while 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade,  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Stettin,  off  St. 
Simon’s  Sound,  Ga. — A  secret  expedition  from 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  to  the  mainland,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  E.  Bryant,-  of  the  Eighth  Maine  volun¬ 
teers,  and  consisting  of  two  companies  of  color¬ 
ed  troops,  the  chaplain  of  Colonel  Higginson’s 
regiment,  a  telegraph  operator,  and  a  lieutenant 

of  the  Fourth  South-Carolina  volunteers,  return- 

•  ' 

ed  with  only  partial  success.  The  expedition 
started  by  order  of  General  Gillmore,  with  the 
view,  not  of  cutting  the  rebel  telegraph  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  but  of  attaching  a  wire 
and  receiving  their  despatches.  Owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  operator,  the  wire,  instead  of 
being  hid  behind  the  pole,  was  allowed  to  hang 
in  plain  sight,  and  was  discovered  by  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  first  passing  train ;  not,  however, 
until  some  very  important  messages  had  been^ 
received,  and  among  others  a  telegram  to  the 
commander  of  the  rebel  troops  in  Savannah  from 
Beauregard,  ordering  all  his  forces  to  Charleston, 
to  engage  in  an  attack  on  Folly  Island. 

September  24.- — General  Robert  E.  Lee  issued 
an  order  announcing  to  the  rebel  army  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  “  with  profound  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God,  the  victory  achieved  at  Chickamauga  by 
the  army  of  Braxton  Bragg,”  and  calling  upon 
his  soldiers  to  “  emulate  the  heroic  example  of  our 
brethren  in  the  South,  until  the  enemy  shall  be 
expelled  from  our  borders,  and  peace  and  inde¬ 
pendence  be  secured.” — Between  eight  and  nine 


o’clock  this  morning  a  squad  of  twenty-one  guer¬ 
rillas  made  a  raid  at  Wood  Station  Number  Thir¬ 
teen,  on  the  line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad,  Va.,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  latter 
place,  stealing  nine  mules.  Sergeant  Highland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  plunderers,  was  taken  prisoner. — President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  raising  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  port  of  Alexandi’ia,  Va. — {Doc.  175.) 

September  25. — The  English  steamer  William 
Penn,  which  was  captured  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
arrived  at  New-Orleans.  —  Spencer  Kellogg 
Brown,  condemned  by  the  rebels  as  a  spy,  was 
hung  at  Richmond,  Va. — A  fight  took  place  near 
Upperville,  Va.,  between  Major  Cole’s  command 
of  National  cavalry,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guerrillas  belonging  to  Mosby’s  gang,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 
Major  Cole  recaptured  seventy-five  horses  and 
mules,  and  one  man  belonging  to  the  Nineteenth 
New-York  cavalry,  besides  killing  one  of  the 
guerrillas  and  capturing  nine. — A  party  of 
guerrillas  attacked  the  Union  garrison  at  Don¬ 
aldsonville,  La.,  but  were  repulsed,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  slight  loss. 

September  26.— E.  Kirby  Smith,  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  rebel  army,  commanding  in  the 
South-West,  issued  the  following  address  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  : 

“  Your  homes  are  in  peril.  Vigorous  efforts 
on  your  part  can  alone  save  portions  of  your 
State  from  invasion.  You  should  contest  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  thicket,  gully,  and  stream  ; 
harass  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  Thus 
you  will  prove  important  auxiliaries  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  him  in  front,  and  drive  him,  rout¬ 
ed,  from  our  soil.  Determination  and  energy  only 
can  prevent  his  destruction  of  your  homes.  By 
a  vigorous  and  united  effort  you  preserve  your 
property,  you  secure  independence  for  yourselves 
and  children  —  all  that  renders  life  desirable. 
Time  is  our  best  friend.  Endure  awhile  longer  ; 
victory  and  peace  must  crown  our  efforts.  The 
amended  regulations  governing  the  formation  of 
corps  for  local  defence  are  published  for  your 
information,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  organize 
promptly  under  its  provisions.” 

September  27. — Captain  Parker,  of  the  First 
Arkansas  infantry,  with  seventy-five  men,  was 
attacked  near  Moffat’s  Store,  in  Franklin  County, 
Arkansas,  by  Shelby’s  rebel  cavalry.  His  loss 
was  two  killed,  two  wounded,  and  fifteen  prison¬ 
ers.  The  rebel  loss  was  five  killed  and  twenty 
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wounded — among  the  latter,  Shelby,  theit  com- 
mand6r. 

September  28. — President  Lincoln  directed  that 
the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  army  corps  be 
consolidated  and  called  the  Fourth  army  corps, 
and  that  Major-General  Gordon  Granger  be  the 
commander  of  this  consolidated  corps.  He  also 
directed  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry  be  convened  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  Ma¬ 
jor-Generals  McCook  and  Crittenden  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  instant. 
These  officers  were  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  reporting  their  ar¬ 
rival  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army. — Lieutenant  Earl  and  thirty  men,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  cavalry,  captured  a 
party  of  rebel  guerrillas  and  cavalrymen,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  junction  of  the  Amite  and  Co¬ 
mite  Rivers,  La.,  and  safely  conducted  them  into 
Baton  Rouge.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Col¬ 
onel  Hunter  (Ten-Mile  Bob)  and  Captain  Penny, 
the  leaders  in  the  raids  and  attacks  on  the  river 
steamboats  in  that  vicinity.— Fort  Sumter,  S.  C., 
was  bombarded  by  the  National  batteries  on 
Morris  Island. — Mr. - Spence,  of  London,  Eng¬ 

land,  ceased  to  be  the  financial  agent  of  the  rebel 
government. — Richmond  Despatch ,  Sept.  29. 

— An  engagement  took  place  at  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners. — TnE  rebel 
steamer  Herald  was  captured  by  the  gunboat 
Kearny,  and  carried  into  Key  West,  Fla. — Ma¬ 
jor-General  Grant,  from  his  headquarters  at 
Vicksburgh,  issued  Special  Orders  authorizing 
the  issuing  of  rations  to  such  families  only,  as 
should  “  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  withdraw  all 
support  and  countenance  from  the  so-called  con¬ 
federate  government.” — The  entire  cotton  crop 
in  South-Carolina  was  seized  by  order  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Rufus  Saxton,  by  virtue  of  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  him  as  Military  Governor  of  the 
Department  of  the  South.  —  General  Orders 
were  issued  by  Major-General  Banks,  at  New- 
Orleans,  La.,  authorizing  the  Commanding-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Corps  d’Afrique  “  to  detail  from  the 
line  an  additional  staff-officer,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  captain,  to  be  designated  ‘  Corps  Instruct¬ 
or,’  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  in 
garrison,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
military  duty,  in  the  field,  the  education  of  men 
engaged  in  the  Corps  d’Afrique.” 


September  29. — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
this  day  contained  the  following  : 

“  It  is  now  stated  that  a  bill  has  been  prepared 
and  will  be  placed  before  the  next  Congress,  de¬ 
claring  Lincoln  President  while  the  war  lasts. 
Thus  the  mad  fanatics  are  plotting  against  our 
liberties,  and  if  we  do  not  speak  right  soon 
through  the  ballot-box,  the  last  vestige  of  our 
republican  government  will  have  been  swept 
away.” 

— The  gunboat  Bombshell,  Captain  Brinker- 
hoffi,  left  Newbern  a  few  days  ago,  under  sealed 
orders,  and  made  a  reconnoissance  of  Pasquotank 
River,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound. 
Landing  a  boat’s  crew  near  Elizabeth  City,  the 
men  were  captured  by  rebels,  when  Captain 
Brinckerhoff  opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  town, 
doing  considerable  damage. — A  slight  skirmish 
took  place  at  Moor’s  Bluff  on  the  Big  Black  River, 
Miss.,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  Union  forces. 
—A  battle  took  place  at  Morganza,  La. — {Doc. 
177.) 

September  30. — Colonel  Rowett,  with  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Illinois  and  Seventh  Kansas  regiments  of 
cavalry,  had  a  fight  with  the  rebel  guerrillas 
under  Newsome,  at  Swallow’s  Bluff,  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River.  Colonel  Rowett  came  up  with  the 
rebels  while  they  were  crossing  the  river.  About 
one  hundred  had  already  crossed  with  the  horses 
and  baggage,  leaving  a  major  and  twenty  men  on 
this  side.  The  rebels  were  sheltered  by  the  bluff, 
and  defended  by  their  comrades  on  the  other 
side,  who  were  in  supporting  distance,  but  the 
Unionists  dashed  in  and  captured  the  whole 
party  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  two  wound¬ 
ed. — TnE  bombardment  of  Forts  Sumter,  John¬ 
son,  and  Simpkins,  in  Charleston  harbor,  was 
continued  all  day,  Forts  Moultrie  and  Simpkins 
alone  replying. — {See  Supplement .) 

— Leonidas  Polk,  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
rebel  service,  being  relieved  from  his  command 
“in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  disagreement 
between  himself  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  rebel  department  of  the  Mississippi,”  issued 
his  farewell  order. 

October  1. — The  rebel  General  Wheeler,  with 
a  large  body  of  mounted  men,  crossed  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  at  Washington,  at  a  point  thirteen 
miles  above  Chattanooga,  and  passed  down  the 
Sequatchie  Valley.  He  captured  fifty  wagons 
belonging  to  one  of  General  Rosecrans’s  trains,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  Anderson’s  Cross- 
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Roads,  burning  a  number  of  them,  and  killing 
about  three  hundred  horses  and  mules.  The 
train  was  laden  with  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
rations.  Forty  wagons  carrying  medical  and 
sanitary  stores,  and  about  fifty  sutlers’  teams 
were  also  lost. 

— The  loyal  men  and  women  of  De  Kalb 
County,  Ill.,  and  adjoining  counties,  met  in  mass 
meeting  at  De  Kalb,  to  renew  to  each  other  their 
solemn  pledges  to  stand  by  the  Government  in 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  “  till  this 
accursed  rebellion  and  its  cause ^shall  be  buried 
in  one  common  grave.” 

October  2. — The  Natchez  Courier  of  this  day 
contained  the  subjoined  editorial : 

'  The  following  communication  appears  in  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Guardian : 

To  His  Excellency  Governor  Bonham  :  The 
stream  of  negro  emigration  from  Mississippi  has 
commenced  flowing  into  this  State,  having  been 
prohibited  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  heavy 
rains  of  the  summer  have  so  damaged  the  corn 
crops  that  the  question  of  subsistence  for  an¬ 
other  year  may  be  of  great  importance,  and  it 
becomes  doubly  so  from  the  influx  of  consumers. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  State  also  to  adopt 
some  precautionary  measures  before  it  is  too 
late  ?  This  suggestion  is  only  thrown  out  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  the 
writer  having  every  confidence  that  if  any  thing 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  it  will  not  be 
overlooked.  Very  respectfully, 

Citizen. 

To  this  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  replies : 

It  is  untrue  that  either  Georgia  or  Alabama 
have  refused  refuge  and  domicil  to  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  fugitives  from  Mississippi.  Our  people  are 
incapable  of  so  outrageous  a  breach  of  hospi¬ 
tality. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  this  matter  of  emi¬ 
gration,  and  we  do  so  again  more  in  sorrow  than 
anger.  Although  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  perhaps  have  not  formally  protested 
against  Mississippians  flying  to  those  States,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  press  have  spoken  out  against  it.  At 
the  time  we  alluded  to  this  matter,  it  was  done 
with  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  Mississippi 
citizen  his  true  position  in  the  present  crisis. 

If  he  emigrates  with  his  family  and  negroes,  he 
is  denounced  by  some  of  the  journals  as  a  cow¬ 
ard,  for  surrendering  his  home.  Where  he  stays 
at  home,  endeavoring  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  in  raising  crops  for  the  support  of  his 


family,  he  is  by  other  prints  stigmatized  as  a 
submissionist ;  and  cavalry  squads  are  sent  out 
by  the  confederates  to  subsist  on  his  already  di¬ 
minished  supplies,  and  with  a  view  to  make  him 
miserable  and  poor  indeed,  his  little  crop  of  cot- 
tqn  is  burnt  to  cap  the  climax  of  trouble. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch  —  it  is  a  reality,  as  al¬ 
most  any  planter  on  the  Mississippi  River  can 
testify.  When  the  planter  is  thus  made  poor 
and  even  destitute,  does  the  confederate  govern¬ 
ment  come  to  his  relief?  Never!  Instead  of 
this,  the  confederate  force  gradually  falls  back 
toward  the  Alabama  River,  leaving  the  property 
of  Mississippians  almost  a  total  wreck. 

How  shall  the  resident  of  Mississippi  act 
under  this  state  of  things  ?  If  he  takes  refuge 
further  East,  he  is  censured  for  leaving  home ; 
and  if  he  remains  home  to  raise  another  crop  in 
the  confederate  lines,  as  soon  as  the  Union  ar¬ 
my  again  presses  forward,  his  supplies  will  once 
more  be  taken  by  the  confederate  cavalry,  and 
his  cotton  committed  to  the  flames  again  ! 

Mississippians !  by  staying  on  your  places  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  in  our  humble  opinion,  you  are 
doing  much  good  for  yourselves  and  those  around 
you.  .  Though  given  the  “  cold  shoulder  ”  occa¬ 
sionally  of  those  who  appear  to  think  themselves 
entirely  safe  from  the  ravages  of  war  in  the 
mountains  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  by  remain¬ 
ing  at  home  you  will  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  you  have  been  tried  in  the  fire  and 
have  done  the  best  for  your  country. 

Unto  the  new  order  of  things  instituted  by  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  assimilate ;  and  as  its  lines  ex¬ 
tend,  if  we  have  not  realized  all  our  hopeful 
visions,  we  can  have  the  blessed  consolation  of 
knowing  that  we  have  been  discreet,  law  -abiding 
citizens. 

For  our  part,  we  look  forward  with  daily  re¬ 
newed  hope  to  that  time  when  our  internal  strifes 
shall  end,  when  brother  shall  cease  to  be  arrayed 
against  brother,  and  when  the  Constitution  and 
Union  of  our  fathers  shall  be  revered  by  every 
one  on  American  soil. 

— General  Rosecrans  issued  an  order,  thank¬ 
ing  his  soldiers  for  their  patiepce,  perseverance, 
and  courage,  displayed  in  the  campaign  against 
General  Bragg. — {Doc.  183.) 

— Colonel  Edward  McCook,  with  the  First 
Missouri  and  Second  Indiana  cavalry,  attacked 
Wheeler’s  rebel  force,  four  thousand  strong,  at 
Anderson’s  Cross-Roads,  Tenn.,  and  whipped 
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them  badly,  killing  and  wounding  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  taking  eighty-seven  prisoners  and 
recapturing  all  the  Government  property,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  hundred  and  nine  mules,  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  taken  from  the  Nationals  yesterday. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  major  on  Wheeler’s 
staff,  commander  of  the  escort ;  a  major  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Martin’s  staff,  Colonel  Russell,  command¬ 
ing  a  brigade,  and  nine  other  officers.  The 
enemy  was  completely  routed  and  driven  ten 
miles.  —  Greek  fire-shells  were  thrown  into 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  the  batteries  of  General 
Gillmore,  on  Morris  Island'.  —  The  English 
schooner  Florrie  was  captured  six  miles  from 
Matagorda,  Texas,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of 
medicines,  wines,  saddles,  and  other  stores. — A 
cavalry  skirmish  occurred  near  Franklin,  La., 
between  the  Union  troops  under  Colonel  Davis, 
and  the  rebels  commanded  by  Captain  Squires. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  at  the  first  fire,  Squires 
being  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Davis  captur¬ 
ed  one  piece  of  artillery. 

October  3. — McMinnville,  Tenn.,  was  captured 
by  the  rebels  under  General  Wheeler.  Major 
Patterson,  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  infantry,  relates 
the  following  history  of  the  capture :  He  had 
with  him  seven  companies,  mostly  fragments. 
On  the  second  instant  he  sent  out  scouts,  who 
returned  and  reported  no  enemy.  On  the  next 
day  he  sent  Lieutenant  Farnsworth  with  twenty 
scouts,  who  were  cut  off.  He  then  sent  out 
Lieutenant  Allen,  who  passed  the  pickets  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  and  returned,  reporting  the  rebels 
in  force.  Major  Patterson  drew  up  his  command, 
four  hundred  and  four  in  all,  and  fifty  convales¬ 
cents  from  the  hospital.  Skirmishing  followed 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  the 
rebels  were  repulsed  in  three  charges.  Wheeler 
then  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  verbal  de¬ 
mand  for  a  surrender,  which  Major  Patterson  re¬ 
fused,  saying  he  would  not  surrender  until  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so.  In  half  an  hom1  Col¬ 
onel  Hodge  of  the  Kentucky  brigade  brought  a 
demand  for  surrender  in  writing. 

Major  Patterson,  after  consulting  with  his  offi¬ 
cers,  deeming  it  useless  to  contend  against  an 
enemy  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  surren¬ 
dered.  Wheeler  had  four  divisions  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  ten  brigades,  and  said  he  had  ten 
thousand  men.  The  Union  loss  was  seven  kill¬ 
ed  and  thii'ty-one  wounded  and  missing.  The 
rebels  admitted  a  loss  of  twenty-three  killed  and 


wounded.  After  the  surrender  Major  Patterson’s 
trunk  was  broken  open,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  stolen  out  of  it,  while  his  men  were  gen¬ 
erally  robbed  of  their  money,  watches,  knives, 
and  other  valuables.  The  prisoners  were  all 
paroled.  While  two  of  them  were  going  on  the 
Carthage  road  they  were  halted  by  a  Dr. -Fain, 
who  drew  his  pistol  on  them,  and  cocking  it, 
ordered  one  of  them  to  pull  off  his  boots  and 
give  them  up.  Protestation  and  pleas  of  sore 
feet  and  a  long  journey  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
valiant  highway  robber  rode  off  with  the  boots 
which  he  had  taken  from  a  defenceless  paroled 
prisoner.” 

— President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  as  a 
day  of  general  thanksgiving. — {Doc.  182.) 

October  4. — The  steamers  Chancellor,  Forest 
Queen,  and  Catahoula,  were  destroyed  by  rebel 
incendiaries  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Information  hav¬ 
ing  reached  Colonel  William  L.  Utley,  command¬ 
ing  the  Union  forces  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  that 
that  post  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  rebels, 
the  following  order  was  issued : 

“Non-combatants,  women,  and  children  will, 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  re¬ 
pair  to  the  fortifications  or  elsewhere  for  safety. 
All  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  will  be  shelled  immediately  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  the  rebels.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the 'city  will  be  shelled  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  five  (o)  hours  after  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy.  Every  possible  facility  will  be  afforded 
the  citizens  to  get  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  will  he  no  unnecessary 
alarm,  as  every  precaution  will  be  taken  against 
false  rumors,  and  the  citizens  will  be  warned  in 
time.” 

— A  slight  skirmish  took  place  near  New¬ 
town,  La.,  between  a  party  belonging  to  the 
Union  forces  under  General  Banks,  and  a  body 
of  rebels,  who  had  ambushed  themselves  until 
they  had  fired  one  volley  upon  the  Union  ad¬ 
vance  ;  they  then  fell  back,  being  pursued.  Na¬ 
tional  loss  was  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

October  5. — Great  excitement  prevailed  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel 
General  Forrest,  with  a  force  of  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  fnounted  men,  having  made  a  descent  upon 
the  railroad  between  that  place  and  Bridgeport. 
Skirmishing  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Murfreesboro,  a  railroad  bridge  at  a  point  south. 
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of  that  place  being  destroyed  by  the  rebels. — A 
band  of  guerrillas,  under  the  chief  White,  of 
Loudon  County,  Ya.,  made  a  raid  into  Langley, 
six  miles  above  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  driving  in 
the  pickets,  without  any  casualty.  —  Colonel 
Cloud,  in  a  message  to  General  Blunt,  dated  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  said  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  raid  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Near  Darda¬ 
nelles  he  was  joined  by  three  hundred  “  mounted 
Feds,”  as  the  Union  Arkansians  are  called,  and 
with  them  and  his  own  force  routed  the  rebels, 
one  thousand  strong.  They  fled  in  confusion^ 
leaving  tents,  cooking  utensils,  wheat,  flour,  salt, 
sugar,  and  two  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  be¬ 
hind.  They  reported  as  they  ran  that  “  Old 
Blunt,  with  his  whole  army,  was  after  them.” 
Several  hundred  Union  men  offered  their  serv¬ 
ices  as  a  home  guard  regiment.  Colonel  Cloud 
authorized  them  to  enrol  and  offer  their  services 
to  the  Military  Governor,  when  appointed.  He 
left  garrisons  there  and  at  Clarksville. — The  bat¬ 
teries  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  at  points  all 
along  the  rebel  lines,  opened  fire  upon  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  The  Unionists  under  Rosecrans,  replied 
from  their  works  on  Moccasin  Point,  the  Star 
Fort,  and  other  works.  The  Tennessee  River 
rose  rapidly  during  the  day. — A  party  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Bean’s  cavalry  on  a  scouting  expedition  near 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  encountered  a  number  of 
rebel  cavalry  belonging  to  the  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  Imboden.  A  skirmish  ensued,  when  the 
Union  forces  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  one 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  ten  captured.  Two 
of  the  Unionists  cut  their  way  out  and  returned 
to  camp,  although  severely  wounded. 

October  6. — General  Blunt  and  his  escort  were 
attacked  at  Baxter’s  Springs,  near  Fort  Scott, 
Mo.,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  massacred. — 
(Doc.  190.) 

— General  Mitchell,  with  a  body  of  Nation¬ 
al  troops,  overtook  the  rebels  below  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  and  attacked  them  with  great  spirit,  put¬ 
ting  them  to  a  complete  rout.  They  did  not 
stop  for  their  wounded,  and  left  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  dead  upon  the  field. — An  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  the  United  States  iron-plated  frigate 
Ironsides,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  by  means  of  a 
torpedo.  Thelnstrument  of  destruction  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  bow  of  a  small  cigar-shaped 
steamer,  which  was  driven  against  the  Ironsides 
at  full  speed.  A  tremendous  explosion  followed, 
which  threw  a  large  body  of  water  on  the  deck 
of  the  Ironsides,  but  did  no  serious  damage  to 


the  vessel.  Lieutenant  Glassett,  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  rebel  steamer,  was  taken  prisoner,  hav¬ 
ing  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  On  board  the  Ironsides,  Ensign 
Charles  Howard  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot 
fired  by  (xlassett,  as  his  steamer  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  frigate.  - 

October  7. — Colonel  Harrison’s  force  of  West- 
Tennessee  cavalry  were  attacked  at  Como,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  by  rebel  guerrillas,  under  Colonels 
Faulkner  and  Wilson,  and  was  forced  to  retreat 
after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  with  a  loss  of 
thirty-seven  men.  The  rebel  loss  was  large, 
Colonel  Wilson  being  among  the  killed. — A  fight 
took  place  at  Farmington,  Tenn.,  between  the 
Union  forces  under  General  Crook  and  the  rebels 
commanded  by  General  Wharton. — (Docs.  181 
and  191.) 

— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  James  P. 
Couthouy,  having  received  information  that  a 
rebel  steamer,  was  tied  up  to  the  bank  on  Red 
River,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  under  charge  of 
Acting  Chief-Engineer  Thomas  Doughty,  with 
twenty  men  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  crossed  over 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Red  River,  and  after 
great  labor  in  getting  through  the  entanglements 
of  the  bushes  and  other  undergrowth,  got  a  sight 
of  the  steamer  lying  at  the  bank.  They  man¬ 
aged  to  get  up  to  her  and  capture  her.  A  few 
moments  afterward  they  were  enabled  to  capture 
another  one,  and  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  two  steamera  and  nine  prisoners.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  an  aid  to  the  rebel  General  Taylor 
who  had  been  sent  up  expressly  for  the  last 

steamer. — Admiral  Porter’s  Despatch. 

\ 

October  8. — Last  night  the  garrison  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  Va.,  were  alarmed  by  an  attack,  and 
the  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  started 
out'  to  meet  the  enemy.  Near  Charlestown  a 
force  of  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Imboden,  were  posted. 
The  rebels  had  a  large  portion  of  their  force  dis¬ 
mounted  and  in  ambuscade.  Captain  Somers, 
with  his  company  of  cavalry,  had  advanced  to 
hunt  up  the  enemy.  He  met  a  company  of  rebel 
cavalry,  who  charged  upon  him  and  were  re¬ 
pulsed.  They  purposely  retreated,  Captain 
Somers  and  his  company  pursuing  until  thei 
entered  the  fatal  ambuscade.  At  the  first  fir 
Captain  Somers  and  ten  men  were  filled,  as  man)  , 
more  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  others  cap-  ' 
tured.  The  few  who  escaped  carried  the  informa¬ 
tion  into  camp,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  start- 
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ed  in  pursuit,  but  were  unable  to  come  up  with 
the  rebels. — The  following  order  was  issued  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  rebel  Adjutant-General 
Cooper:  “The  Chief  of  the  Nitre  and  Mining- 
Bureau  is  directed,  through  the  officers  of  his 
bureau,  to  impress  copper,  coal,  and  such  other 
minerals  as  may  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
goTernment.” — A  fight  occurred  near  Salem, 
Miss.,  between  four  thousand  rebels,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  S.  D.  Lee,  and  five  thousand  Nationals,  un¬ 
der  McCullis  and  Phillips,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  yith  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed  and 
wounded. — A  mob  at  Jackson,  N.  II.,  burned  the 
hotel  where  the  Deputy  Provost-Marshal  was 
stopping  while  serving  notices  on  drafted  men.— 
Carthage,  Mo.,  was  burned  by  the  rebel  troops. 
— A  party  of  one  hundred  guerrillas,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Richardson,  at  two  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  placed  obstructions  on  the  track  of 
the  Lebanon  Branch  Railroad,  at  New-Hope,  Ky., 
twenty  miles  from  the  junction,  threw  the  train 
off  the  track,  and  fired  into  it,  but  did  no  damage 
to  the  passengers.  They  then  captured  the  train, 
burned  two  passenger-cars,  baggage  and  express 
cars,  destroyed  the  locomotive,  robbed  the  pas¬ 
sengers  of  money  and  clothing,  and  decamped. 

October  9. — Two  iron-plated  rams,  built  on  the 
Mersey,  England,  by  the  Lairds  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  government,  were  seized  by  order  of  the 
British  government,  upon  a  charge  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  evade  the  neutrality  laws.— Major-Gen¬ 
eral  J.  G.  Foster  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
the  National  War  Department :  “  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  the  expedition  sent  out  on 
Sunday,  under  General  Wistar,  to  break  up  or 
capture  the  guerrillas  and  boats’  crews  organized 
by  the  enemy  in  Matthews  County,  has  returned, 
having  in  the  main  accomplished  its  object.  Four 
rebel  naval  officers,  twenty-five  men,  and  twenty- 
five  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Confederacy, 
together  with  horses,  mules,  and  arms,  are  the 
results.  A  large  number  of  rebel  boats  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  .Our  loss  was  one  man  killed.  Gen¬ 
eral  Wistar  reports  the  Fourth  United  States  in¬ 
fantry  (colored)  making  thirty  miles  in  one  day, 
with  no  stragglers.” 

— Fort  Johnson,  in  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C., 
was  again  silenced.  A  well-directed  shot  from 
the  Union  batteries  entered  an  embrasure  and 
dismounted  the  gun. — One  of  the  two-hundred 
pounder  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  that  had 
been  silent  for  a  week,  opened  on  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  other  rebel  forts. 


October  10.' — Early  this  morning  one  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  brigades,  consisting  of 
four  regiments,  attempted  a  reconnoissance  on 
the  south  side  of  Robertson’s  River,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  large  body  of  Stuart’s  rebel  caval¬ 
ry.  A  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
when  the  Union  cavalry  fell  back  upon  the  in¬ 
fantry  reserves.  Another  severe  conflict  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  giving  way  of  the  Union 
infantry  and  the  capture  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  A  detachment  of  the  cavalry  after¬ 
ward  made  a  dash  upon  the  rebels  and  recap¬ 
tured  all,  excepting  fifteen  or  twenty,  of  the  in¬ 
fantry.  The  entire  National  force  were  then 
pushed  back  toward  Culpeper,  skirmishing  all 
the  way. — {Doc.  196.) 

— Zollicoffer,  Tenn.,  was  captured  by  the 
Union  forces  under*  General  Shackelford. — 
{Doc,  198.) 

— Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  W.  Lee  has  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  his  deserter-hunting  trip  into 
the  mountains  of  North-Carolina.  He  has  cap¬ 
tured  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
deserters  and  tories.  Their  leader,  Colonel  Bus¬ 
ty,  notorious  for  his  daring  outrages,  was  said  to 
have  about  six  hundred  men  under  him.  They 
were  not,  however,  in  a  body,  but  scattered 
through  the  country,  engaged  in  their  treason¬ 
able  work  of  stealing  and  destroying  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  carrying  off  cattle  fattening  for 
the  army.  With  two  hundred  men,  Colonel  Lee 
pursued  and  drove  him  to  Loudon,  and  captured 
fifty  prisoners,  among  them  two  Yankee  recruit¬ 
ing  officers,  and  about  seventy-five  fine  beef 
cattle. — Richmond  Whig,  October  10. 

— A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  me¬ 
chanics  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  which  the 
following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
abject  posture  to  which  labor  and  we  who  labor 
have  been  reduced,  and  to  the  privileges  which 
as  citizens  and  people  the  institutions  of  our 
country  rest  in  us,  we  will  not  sleep  again  until 
our  grasp  has  firmly  clenched  the  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  which  are  ours  as  Americans  and  men,' 
until  our  just  demands  have  been  met  by  the 
concessions  of  all  opposing  elements. 

— The  National  forces  under  General  Burnside 
defeated  the  rebels  at  Blue  Springs,  Tenn. — 
{Doc.  192.) 

October  11. — The  English  steamer  Spaulding 
was  captured  by  the  steam  transDort  Union 
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whilst  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. — The  blockade-running  steamer  Douro 
was  run  ashore  and  afterward  burned  by  the 
National  gunboat  Nansemond,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Lamson. — A  battle  occurred 
near  Culpeper,  Va.,  the  rebels  losing  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  Nationals  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. — {Doc.  196.) 

October  12. — Jefferson  Davis,  accompanied  by 
General  Bragg  and  staff,  visited  the  battle-field 
of  Chickamauga.  He  complimented  the  General 
in  the  highest  terms,  remarking  that  “  his  sol¬ 
diers  were  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  their  heroism,  and  promising  them  that 
the  green  fields  of  Tennessee  would  shortly 
again  be  theirs.” — The  Union  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Hatch,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who 
were  retreating  from  the'battle-field  of  Colliers- 
ville,  overtook  them  at  Ingham’s  Mills,  a  point 
on  Coldwater  River,  three  miles  from  Byhalia, 
Miss.  The  rebels  were  posted  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  hut  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  fight 
of  two  hours,  with  a  loss  of  over  fifty  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

October  13. — A  fight  took  place  at  Wyatts,  a 
town  on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  Miss.,  between  a 
party  of  rebels  retreating  from  Colliersville,Tenn., 
and  the  National  cavalry  under  Colonel  Hatch. 
The  place  had  previously  been  fortified  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  deep  trench.  By  the  aid  of 
pontoon-bridges  the  rebels  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  their  horses  and  stores,  so  that  their 
whole  force  was  rendered  available  for  repelling 
the  Union  troops.  They  had  upward  of  three 
thousand  men,  with  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
were  sheltered  by  the  log-houses  of  which  the 
town  was  composed ;  the  Union  force  was  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  eighfrpieces 
of  artillery.  The  fight  commenced  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  by  the  enemy  attempting  to 
force  back  the  Union  left.  In  this  they  failed. 
They  next  massed  their  forces  to  break  the 
centre,  but  were  driven  back.  Slowly  Colonel 
Hatch  advanced  his  line,  driving  the  enemy  back 
step  by  step.  Thus  the  afternoon  wore  away,  till 
night,  dark  and  rainy,  closed  the  scene.  The 
rebels,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  by  means  of  their  bridges, 
though  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  artil¬ 
lery.  The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
less  than  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
impossible  correctly  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the 
confederates,  as  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off 


all  of  their  wounded  and  many  of  their  dead. 
Fifteen  dead  rebels  were  found  and  buried. 
Colonel  Hatch  captured  seventy-five  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  a  rebel  chief  of  artillery. 

,  — A  rebel  force,  under  the  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  William  L.  Jackson,  attacked  the  outpost 
of  General  B.  F.  Kelley’s  army,  at  Bulltown, 
Braxton  County,  Va.,  this  morning,  and  after  a 
severe  fight  were  compelled  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss.  They  were  pursued  by  the  Union 
cavalry.  The  Union  force  in  the  engagement 
consisted  of  detachments  of  th^  Sixth  and  Elev¬ 
enth  Virginia  regiments,  numbering  about  four 
hundred,  commanded  by  Captain  William  H. 
Mattingly,  of  the  former  regiment.  He  was  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  The  other  casualties  were 
slight.  The  rebel  loss  was  sixty  wounded  and 
nine  killed. — General  Kelley's  Despatch. 

— A  fight  took  place  near  Merrill’s  Crossing, 
Mo.,  between  the  Union  troops  under  General 
Brown  and  the  rebels  under  Shelby,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated. — {Doc.  195.) 

October  14. — Jefferson  Davis  issued  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Tennessee, 
thanking  them  for  the  “glorious  victory  on  the 
field  of  Chickamauga.” — A  fight  took  place  at 
Salt  Lick,  Va.,  between  the  rebels  under  Colonel 
William  M.  Jackson,  who  were  retreating  from 
the  battle-field  of  Bulltown,  and  a  party  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  cavalry  under  Major  Howe  and  Captain 
Harrison,  resulting  in  a  complete  rout  of  the 
rebels. — An  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  left  Viclcsburgh,  under  the  command  of 
General  McPherson. 

— The  battle  of  Bristoe  Station,  Va.,  was 
fought  this  day. — {Doc.  188.) 

October  15. — A  fight  took  place  at  McLean’s 
Ford,  on  Bull  Run,  Va.,  between  the  rebels  and 
the  New-Jersey  brigade  of  the  Third  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  the  former 
lost  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  latter 
two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Diquirer ,  October  22. 

— Canton,  Miss.,  was  captured  by  the  Union 
forces  under  General  McPherson,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  in  which  the  rebels  lost  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
City  Council  this  evening,  a  report  wras  adopted 
appointing  a  board,  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  Council  and  three  citizens,  to  purchase 
articles  for  sale  at  cost,  under  their  direction,  at 
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depots  to  be  established  by  them,  one  in  each 
ward.  The  Council  also  made  an  appropriation 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  authorized  the  Finance  Committee  to 
sell  that  amount  of  confederate  State  bonds  in 
the  city  treasury. — The  British  steamer  MAil, 
having  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and 
other  merchandise,  was  captured  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Honduras,  in  latitude  27°  57', 
longitude  83°  9'. — An  entire  company  of  thirty- 
seven  men  and  three  officers,  belonging  to  Gill- 
more’s  rebel  battalion, was  captured  nearHedges- 
ville,  Va.  Day  before  yesterday,  ColonA  L. 
D.  Pierce,  commanding  the  forces  at  Martins- 
burgh,  was  informed  that  Gillmore  and  his  bat¬ 
talion  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  frequent  pic¬ 
nics  through  Back  Creek  Valley,  principally  for 
the  object  of  plunder.  He  accordingly  detailed 
a  picket  of  six  men,  supplied  them  with  a  field- 
glass,  and  stationed  them  upon  a  prominent 
point  of  lookout  in  the  mountains,  there  to 
watch,  and  advise  him  of  any  movement  that 
this  force  might  make  in  that  direction.  This 
morning  one  of  the  pickets  came  in  and  reported 
the  enemy  in  sight,  and  a  citizen  immediately 
afterward  reported  a  force,  numbering  from  forty 
to  sixty,  concealed  in  the  mountains,  some  two 
miles  from  Hedgesville — their  intention  being  to 
remain  there  during  the  day,  and  burn  Back 
Creek  bridge,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  to-night.  Colonel  Pierce  at  once  despatch¬ 
ed  a  detachment  of  forty  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  under  Captain  George  W. 
Henrie,  on  the  Pughtown  road,  and  another  of 
fifty,  of  the  First  New-York,  under  Captain 
Richard  Pendcgrass,  on  the  Hedgesville  road ; 
the  one  to  flank  them  on  the  right,  the  other  on 
the  left.  This  they  did,  forming  a  junction,  and 
very  cunningly  arranging  their  lines  so  as  to 
form  two  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Ohio  infantry  were  sent  out  from  North 
Mountain  Station,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy  directly  in  front  and  drive  them  into  the 
trap  so  ingeniously  laid  by  the  cavalry. 

The  whole  scheme  worked  charmingly.  Upon 
reaching  the  woods,  the  infantry  deployed  as 
skirmishers  and  advanced.  They  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  before  they  came  upon  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and,  finding  them  ail  napping, 
with  their  horses  tied  to  the  trees,  broke  in  upon 
their  peaceful  slumbers  with  a  very  unceremoni¬ 
ous  volley  of  musketry,  that  started  a  gymna¬ 
sium  among  the  “  rebs,”  such  as  is  rarely  wit¬ 


nessed  in  ordinary  country  shpws,  the  principal 
feat  performed  being  one  known  among  the  chi¬ 
valry  as  “  right  smart  git.”  They  scattered  in 
all  directions,  leaving  their  horses  behind  them, 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  hats  and  arms.  The 
moment  the  infantry  commenced  firing,  the 
cavalry  closed  in  upon  them,  and  the  whole  party 
permitted  themselves  to  be  captured,  offering 
scarcely  any  resistance.  Lieutenant  Pierson, 
of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  captured 
nine,  including  one  lieutenant,  with  no  other  as¬ 
sistance  than  that  of  his  sabre. 

The  officers  captured  gave  their  names  as 
Captain  William  Digges,  First  Lieutenant  John 
Blackford,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Eugene  Reed. 
The  prisoners  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a 
portion  of  their  programme  to  burn  Back  Creek 
bridge,  and  do  such  other  damage  to  the  railroad 
as  might  come  under  the  head  of  their  mission. 
No  casualties  occurred  on  the  Union  side.  The 
enemy  reported  from  three  to  four  killed  and 
two  wounded. — Baltimore  American. 

October  16. — General  Bragg,  in  command  of 
the  rebel  army  of  the  Tennessee,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Orders  from  his  headquarters  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  Ga.  : 

“  In  order  to  augment  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  to  give  to  our  brave  soldiers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  home  and  provide  for  their 
families  during  the  coming  winter,  the  following 
rule  is  adopted : 

“  1.  A  furlough  of  not  exceeding  forty  days 
will  be  granted  to  every  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer  and  private  who  secures  a  recruit  for  his  com¬ 
pany. 

“  2.  The  recruit  must  be  received  and  muster¬ 
ed  into  service,  and  be  doing  duty  in  the  com¬ 
pany  before  the  application  for  furlough  is  for¬ 
warded. 

“3.  In  all  applications  made  in  pursuance  of 
section  first,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  certify  that  the  applicant  has  obtained 
an  approved  recruit  who  has  been  mustered  into 
the  service,  and  is  present  with  the  company, 
doing  duty.” 

October  17. — This  morning  a  squad  of  guerril¬ 
las  made  a  descent  on  the  Alexandria  Railroad 
at  Acotink,  Va.,  and  carried  off  fifteen  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  regi¬ 
ment  of  New-York,  who  were  posted  at.  that 
point  —A  party  of  the  Thirteenth  New-York 
cav  ry,  stationed  at  Stuart’s,  near  Chantilly, 
Va.,  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  Mosby’s 
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guerrillas,  and  six  were  captured.  —  General 
Buford’s  division  of  cavalry  crossed  the  Rapid 
Ann  River  at  Germania  Ford  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  and,  following  the  river  to  Hunter’s  Ford, 
surprised  the  enemy  in  their  fortifications,  and 
captured  sixty  of  them.  General  Buford  occu¬ 
pied  these  works  till  Sunday  morning,  when  he 
received  orders  to  return,  and  recrossed  the 
Rapid  Ann,  followed  by  a  large  force  of  Stuart’s 
cavalry  and  some  mounted  infantry,  whom  he 
gallantly  fought,  although  greatly  outnumbered, 
as  he  fell  back  through  Stevensburgh  to  Brandy 
Station,  where  he  joined  Kilpatrick’s  forces.  The 
whole  cavalry  command  then  slowly  retired 
across  the  Rappahannock.  This  action  was  one 
of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  in  the  history 
of  the  Union  cavalry. — The  rebel  steamer  Scot¬ 
tish  Chief,  and  sloop  Kate  Dale,  were  destroyed 
in  Hillsborough  River,  Fla.,  by  the  Union  gun¬ 
boats  Tahoma  and  Adela. — {Doc.  200.) 

October  18.— This  morning,  General  Imboden, 
with  a  portion  of  his  rebel  forces,  having  sur¬ 
rounded  Charlestown,  Va.,  garrisoned  by  the 
Ninth  regiment  of  Mainland  loyal  volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Simpson,  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  soon  after  another 
was  sent  in,  informing  the  Colonel  that  time 
would  be  given  to  remove  the  women  arnd  child¬ 
ren.  The  rebels  then  commenced  the  attack, 
throwing  shells  into  the  town,  killing  one  man 
and  severely  wounding  the  adjutant  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  In  a  short  time  the  Nationals  surrendered 
and  the  town  was  occupied  by  Imboden’s  forces. 
As  soon  as  information  of  the  capture  reached 
General  Sullivan,  in  command  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
he  despatched  a  force  under  Colonel  G.  D.  Wells, 
of  the  Thirty -fourth  Massachusetts,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  routing  and  driving  the  rebels  from  the 
town,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  wounded, 
and  twenty-one  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was 
ten  killed,  three  wounded,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  captured. — {Doc.  188.) 

— Thirteen  officers  belonging  to  General  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  corps  were  captured  in  detail  this  afternoon, 
while  strolling  in  the  woods  near  headquarters, 
by  rebels  concealed  in  the  undergrowth. — Jef¬ 
ferson  DAvis  arrived  at  Selma,  Ala.,  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  en  masse. 
“  An  immense  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  The  President  congratulated  the  people 
on  meeting  them  under  such  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  Alabamians  on  every  battle-field.  He 


said  if  the  non-conscripts  of  Alabama  would 
gather  their  guns  and  go  to  the  rescue,  by  guard¬ 
ing  Courtland  and  other  points,  thereby  relieving 
regular  soldiers,  who  are  now  from  necessity  dis¬ 
charging  that  sort  of  duty,  such  blows  would  be 
dealt  the  enemy  as  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
recover  from.  In  this  way  most  effective  aid 
could  be  given  the  gallant  men  and  officers  who 
are  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  noble  Long- 
street  under  the  supervision  of  the  heroic  Bragg. 
In  this  way  the  President  was  confident  that 
Rosecrans  could  be  crushed  to  dust.  It  was 
only  by  force  of  arms  that  the  Yankees  could  be 
brought  to  reason  and  their  plans  for  our  subju¬ 
gation  defeated.  Self-reliance  and  energy  was 
now  our  duty.  We  should  not  look  to  Europe 
for  aid,  for  such  is  not  to  be  expected  now.  Our 
only  alternative  was.,  to  sustain  ourselves  with 
renewed  energy  and  determination,  and  a  little 
more  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
the  President  firmly  believed  that  next  spring 
would  see  the  invader  driven  from  our  borders. 
Then  farmers,  who  are  now  refugees,  could  re¬ 
turn  to  their  families  and  pursue  their  business 
undisturbed  as  heretofore.  In  fact,  he  believed 
that  the  defeat  of  Rosecrans  would  practically 
end  the  war.” — Mobile  Register ,  October  19. 

October  19. — The  grand-jury  of  Twiggs  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia,  Supreme  Court,  requested  the  Court 
to  order  a  record,  called  the  “Black  Roll,”  in 
which  the  names  of  all  who  refuse  to  take  con¬ 
federate  bills,  bonds  or  notes  in  payment  for  any 
debt  shall  be  recorded  on  this  recommendation, 
and  that  of  each  succeeding  grand-jury,  that  the 
names  of  such  malcontents  may  be  officially 
handed  down  to  posterity,  and  their  ultimate 
reward  insured. — Major-General  W.  S.  Rose¬ 
crans  relinquished  the  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cumberland,  and  issued  a  farewell 
address  to  his  “brothers  in  arms.”  General 
George  H.  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  command. — 
The  Result  of  .the  draft  made  in  July,  was  made 
known  by  Provost-Marshal  Fry. 

October  20. — Colonel  Spencer’s  expedition  into 
Alabama,  which  left  Corinth,  Miss.,  yesterday, 
returned  to-day  on  account  of  high  water  from 
heavy  rains  in  the  mountains.  It  penetrated  to 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Jasper,  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  Corinth.  The  whole  cavalry  force 
of  Tuscumbia  Valley  was  concentrating  to  cut 
him  off  While  endeavoring  to  press  his  com¬ 
mand,  whicl*was  about  five  hundred  strong,  be¬ 
tween  them,  Colonel  Spencer  encountered  a  force 
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of  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred,  under  General  Ferguson,  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Tishomingo  County,  Mississippi,  and  was 
quite  roughly  handled.  Colonel  Spencer  formed 
a  square  of  three  lines  of  battle.  As  one  position 
after  another  was  outflanked,  and  the  regiment 
becoming  disordered  and  surrounded,  he  led  it 
into  the  woods,  where  the  rebels  were  held  in 
check  until  night,  when  it  broke  up  into  squads, 
the  men  being  all  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  coming  out  the  best  way  they  could. 

Captains  Chanler,  -  Pulo,  and  Sternberg,  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  were  killed ;  also,  Lieutenant  Perry, 
of  company  I,  First  Alabama  cavalry.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Swift,  of  Ottawa,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
about  ten  privates  were  killed. 

The  rebel  loss  was  more  severe,  as  they  rush¬ 
ed  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Nationals,  who 
were  under  cover. 

— Tiie  Union  forces  under  Colonel  Wolford, 
were  captured  at  Philadelphia,  Tenn. — {Doc.  203.) 

October  21. — This  morning  the  United  States 
steamer  Nansemond,  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Lamson, 
commanding,  captured  and  destroyed  the  rebel 
steamer  Venus,  from  Nassau  to  Wilmington, 
with  a  cargo  of  lead,  drugs,  clothing,  coffee,  and 
bacon  for  the  rebels.  The  V enirs  was  one  of  the 
very  finest  and  fastest  steamers  engaged  in  run¬ 
ning  the  blockade.  She  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  long,  one  thousand  tons  burthen, 
and  had  the  finest  engines  of  any  steamer  in  this 
trade,  and  could  run  sixteen  knots  per  hour. 
The  Nansemond  fired  one  shell  through  her  fore¬ 
mast,  another  burst  in  the  centre,  a  third  passed 
through  forward,  killing  one  man,  (this  is  the 
first  man  killed  running  the  blockade,)  and  a 
fourth  struck  under  the  guard,  near  the  water¬ 
line,  knocking  in  an  iron  plate,  which  forced  her 
to  run  ashore  to  keep  from  sinking.  She  was 
boarded  so  quickly  that  her  captain,  officers, 
and  most  of  her  crew  were  captured.  As  she 
could  not  be  got  off,  she  was  entirely  destroyed, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rebel  batteries 
ashore. — {Doc.  204.) 

— Warrenton,  Va.,  was  entered  and  occcupied 
by  the  National  cavalry. — An  engagement  took 
ply:e  at  Cherokee  Station,  Alabama,  between  the 
National  forces  under  General  Osterhaus,  who 
was  moving  eastward  from  Corinth,  and  the 
rebels  under  Generals  S.  D.  Lee,  Roddy,  and 
Richardson,  numbering  over  four  thousand.  The 
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fight  lasted  an  hour,  when  the  rebels  were  driv¬ 
en  back  with  severe  loss. — {Doc.  205.) 

— Opelousas,  La.,  was  entered  by  General 
'Franklin’s  column  of  General  Banks’s  army  at 
noon  to-day.  The  rebels  made  a  stand  at  a 
point  about  five  miles  in  front  of  the  town,  with 
a  body  of  troops  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  from 
the  field.  At  Vermillion  Bayou,  where  the 
rebels  held  a  strong  position,  an  engagement 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  threats  made 
on  their  rear  by  General  Dana’s  forces  compelled 
the  rebel  commander  to  divide  his  troops,  and 
so  weakened  the  force  on  the  bayou,  that  it  was 
easily  turned. 

October  22.  —  Colonel  Gregg,  commanding 
the  Second  brigade  of  Gregg’s  division,  sent  out 
the  Second  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Brinton,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fayetteville,  Va.,  to  establish  the  picket-line 
from  Freeman’s  to  Kelly’s  Ford,  the  former  some 
miles  above  and  the  latter  some  miles  below 
Rappahannock  Station.  At  Liberty  (a  few  miles 
from  Bealton,  on  the  road  between  that  place 
and  Sulphur  Springs)  they  met  the  enemy’s 
pickets,  and  the  First  Marne  cavalry  being  sent 
to  their  support,  drove  them  in  and  followed 
them  up  rapidly  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
different  fords.  The  party  which  took  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rappahannock  Crossing  turned  and 
made  a  stand  when  approaching  their  infantry 
supports,  and  for  some  time  the  fighting  was 
quite  brisk.  In  this  encounter  the  Second 
regiment  lost  six  men  wounded,  among  them  _ 
Major  Taggart,  who  was  struck  while  gallantly 
leading  a  charge  on  the  enemy’s  line. 

October  23. — A  supply  train  which  left  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  this  morning,  under  a  guard  of  thir¬ 
ty  men  belonging  to  the  Seventieth  Indiana  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Campbell,  was 
thrown  from  the  track,  at  a  point  five  miles  be¬ 
low  Tullahoma,  the  rails  having  been  removed 
by  a  band  of  rebels.  The  members  of  the-  train 
had  but  a  moment’s  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
state  of  things,  when  the  rebels  charged  upon 
them  with  a  terrific  fire.  The  assault  was  brave¬ 
ly  met  by  the  guard,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelled  to  retire  in  confusion  after  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  minutes. — Dr.  D.  W.  Wright,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  executed  this  morning  for  the 
murder  of  Lientenant  Sanborn. 
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October  24. — An  order  from  the  rebel  War 
Department  at  Richmond  went  into  effect,  sub¬ 
jecting  to  conscription  and  enrolment  all  clerks 
who  entered  upon  clerkships  at  the  several  de¬ 
partments,  after  October  1862. — Adair,  Ivy., 
was  visited  by  a  band  of  guerrillas  under  the 
chief  Dillsbury,  who,  after  plundering  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  returned  into  Tennessee. 

October  25. — Colliersville,  Tenn.,  was  again  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  rebels,  who  were  repulsed  and 
driven  off. — One  hundred  and  fifty  armed  guer¬ 
rillas  crossed  White  River,  Ark.,  going  north  to 
operate  against  steamers  at  Council  Bend. — The 
battle  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  was  fought  this  day. 
—{Doc.  207.) 

October  26. — Heavy  skirmishing  took  place 
near  Bealton,  Va. — Colonel  George  E.  Spen¬ 
cer,  commanding  five  hundred  men  of  the  First 
regiment  of  Alabama  (native)  cavalry,  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  through  Northern  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  rebel 
forces,  “  in  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  Tis¬ 
homingo  County,  Miss.” — A  fight  occurred  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala. — {Doc.  209.) 

October  27. — A  detachment  of  National  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  William  F. 
Smith,  surprised  and  routed  a  large  body  of 
rebels  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  opening  communication 
with  Bridgeport. — {Docs.  96,  210,  and  211.) 

— At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  four  monitors  opened 
fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile, 
and  continued  the  bombardment  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
solid  shot  were  thrown  into  the  city  uf  Charles¬ 
ton,  one  of  which  struck  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Union  Bank.  , 

October  28.— Major-General  Benjamin  F.  But¬ 
ler,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Eighteenth  army  corps,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina. — A  heavy  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Sumter  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  last  night,  by  the  monitors  and 
two  guns  at  battery  Gregg,  and  this  morning  the 
bombardment  of  the  rebel  works  was  renewed 
with  great  vigor. — Correspondence  in  relation  to 
the  depredation  of  rebel  privateers  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  passed  between  the 
merchants  of  New-York  and  Secretary  Welles  of 
the  National  Navy  Department. — The  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain  took  place  this  day. — {Doc. 
211.) 


October  29. — Major-General  George  H.  Thomas 
sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  army,  from  his  camp  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. : 

“  In  the  'fight  last  night  the  enemy  attacked 
General  Geary’s  division,  posted  at  Wauhatchie, 
on  three  different  sides,  and  broke  into,  his  camp 
at  one  point,  but  was  driven  back  in  most  gal¬ 
lant  style  by  a  part  of  his  force,  the  remainder 
being  held  in  reserve.  General  Howard,  whilst 
marching  to  Geary’s  relief,  was  attacked  in  flank. 
The  enemy  occupying  in  force  two  commanding 
hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  he  immediately 
threw  forward  two  of  his  regiments  and  took 
both  of  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  driving 
the  enemy  from  his  breastworks  and  across 
Lookout  Creek.  In  this  brilliant  success  over 
their  old  adversary,  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.”— {Doc.  211.) 

— The  flag  of  truce  boat  arrived  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  paroled  men,  eight  having  died 
on  the  passage  from  actual  starvation.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  says : 

“Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  have  I 
ever  seen  such  a  scene  as  these  men  presented  ; 
they  were  living  sheletoiis ;  every  man  of  them 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  surgeon’s 
opinion  is,  that  more  than  one  third  of  them 
must  die,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  nourish¬ 
ment  or  medicine. 

“  I  questioned  several  of  them,  and  all  state 
that  their  condition  has  been  brought  on  by  the 
treatment  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  They  have  been  kept  without  food,  and 
exposed  a  large  portion  of  the  time  without  shel¬ 
ter  of  any  kind.  To  look  at  these  men,  and 
hear  their  tales  of  woe  and  how  they  have  been 
treated,  one  would  not  suppose  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  chivalry,  but 
rather  into  the  hands  of  savage  barbarians,  des¬ 
titute  of  all  humanity  or  feeling.  If  human 
means  cannot  be  brought  to  punish  such  treat¬ 
ment  to  prisoners,  God,  in  his  justice,  will  launch 
his  judgments  upon  the  heads  of  any  people 
who  will  so  far  forget  the  treatment  due  to  hu¬ 
manity.  '  % 

“  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  South  to 
keep  the  Union  prisoners  until  they  are  so  far 
worn  out  as  ever  to  be  unfit  for  service  again, 
and  then  send  them  off  to  die ;  while  the  men 
captured  by  the  Nationals  are  returned  to  them 
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well  clothed  and  well  fed,  ready  to  go  into  the 
field  the  moment  they  arrive  within  their  lines.” 

— Jefferson  Dayis  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Lieutenant-General  Polk,  who  had  been  relieved 
of  his  command,  upon  a  charge  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  : 

“After  an  examination  into  the  causes  and 
circumstances  attending  your  being  relieved  from 
command  with  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Bragg,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  a  court-martial  or  court  of 
inquiry,  and  I  therefore  dismiss  the  application. 

“Your  appointnftnt  to  a  new  field  of  duty, 
alike  important  and  difficult,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  my  appreciation  of  your  past  services  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  your  future  career.” 

October  30. — Unconditional  Unionists,  repre¬ 
senting'  twenty  counties  of  Western  Arkansas, 
held  a  convention  at  Fort  Smith,  at  which  patri¬ 
otic  speeches  were  made,  resolutions  adopted, 
and  Colonel - Johnson  of  the  First  Arkan¬ 

sas  infantry,  nominated  to  represent  that  dis¬ 


trict  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. — The 
National  forces  which  occupied  Loudon,  Tenn., 
retired  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  upon  the  heights  commanding 
the  town. 

— The  Richmond  Whig  of  this  date  contained 
the  following : 

“  Beef  ought  to  be  selling  now  at  sixty -five  to 
seventy  cents  a  pound,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  arrangements  between  the  butchers 
and  the  government.  It  is  quoted  in  yesterday 
morning’s  report  of  the  markets  at  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  pound.  The  butchers  say 
they  are  unable  to  get  cattle,  and  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  their  stalls  for  want  of  meat  to 
sell.” 

October  31. — A.  W.  Bradford,  Governor  of 
Maryland,  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  upon  the  subject  of  military  interference  in 
the  election  in  his  State. — The  Texas  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  GeneraL  Banks,  landed  at 
Brazos. 
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Doc.  1. 

EXPEDITION  UP  THE  COMBAIIEE. 

COLONEL  MONTGOMERY’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

By  Telegraph  from  Beaufort,  8.  C.,  ! 

Dated  June  3,  1863.  j 

To  Major-General  D.  Hunter,  Commanding 

Tenth  Army  Corps,  Department  of  the  South  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded  up  the 
Combahee  River,  on  the  steamers  John  Adams 
and  Harriet  A.  Weed,  with  a  detachment  of  three 
hundred  (300)  men  of  the  Second  South-Carolina 
volunteer  regiment,  and  a  section  of  the  Third 
Rhode  Island  battery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Brayton.  We  ascended  the  river  some  twenty- 
five  (25)  miles,  destroyed  a  ponton  bridge,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  vast  amount  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
other  property,  and  brought  away  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  slaves,  and  some  fine  horses. 
We  had  some  sharp  skirmishes,  in  all  of  which, 
the  men  behaved  splendidly.  I  hope  to  report 
more  fully  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

James  Montgomery, 

Colonel  Commanding  S.  C.  Y. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  6,  1863. 

W e  have  at  last  received  accurate  intelligence  of 
Col.  Montgomery’s  expedition,  which  was  most 
brilliant  in  its  success.  It  was  composed  of  five 
companies  of  the  Second  South-Carolina  volun¬ 
teers,  (colored  troops,)  and  a  section  of  battery  C, 
Third  Rhode  Island  artillery,  Captain  Brayton, 
all  under  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  and 
left  Beaufort  on  transports  about  nine  o’clock  last 
Monday  evening,  en  route  for  Combahee  River. 
It  had  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Helena  Sound,  when 
one  of  the  transports  having  run  aground,  quite 
a  delay  was  occasioned  in  transferring  the  troops 
from  her  to  the  other  transports.  This  having 
been  successfully  accomplished,  the  expedition 
pushed  rapidly  on  to  its  destination,  and  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee  at  half-past  two 
o’clock  A.M. 

The  enemy  were  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  Colonel  Montgomery, 
without  being  discovered,  ascended  the  river  and 
landed  a  portion  of  his  troops,  under  command 
of  Captain  Thompson,  at  Field’s  Point,  which  is 
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twenty-five  miles  up  the  river.  A  rebel  picket 
was  stationed  here,  but  they  fled  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  Captain  Thompson’s  company  occu¬ 
pied  the  deserted  breastworks  which  were  found 
at  this  point,  while  the  rest  of  the  expedition  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  to  Tar  Bluff,  two  miles  above 
Field’s  Point.  Here  another  company  was  landed, 
Captain  Carver’s,  who  occupied  the  deserted  rifle- 
pits  of  the  enemy.  The  remaining  two  steamers 
moved  on,  and  having  arrived  at  Nichols’s  planta¬ 
tion,  two  miles  above,  the  Weed  was  left  behind, 
and  the  John  Adams  pushed  on  to  the  Combahee 
Ferry. 

Across  this  ferry  was  a  very  fine  ponton  bridge, 
which  had  been  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  rebels, 
and  as  the  Adams  came  in  sight  of  it  a  rebel  cav¬ 
alry  company  was  seen  galloping  over  it  with  great 
haste.  The  temptation  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
so  the  artillery  on  the  Adams  threw  a  few  shells 
at  them,  by  way  of  warning  to  hurry  over.  The 
cavalry  succeeded,  however,  in  crossing  safely, 
and  the  Adams  having  reached  the  bridge,  it  was 
taken  up  and  destroyed,  and  formed  the  first 
prize  of  the  expedition.  Want  of  transportation 
was  the  reason  for  its  not  being  brought  away. 
After  this  exploit,  the  Adams  attempted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  up  the  river,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  obstructions  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
channel  by  the  rebels. 

Colonel  Montgomery,  while  the  ponton  bridge 
was  being  destroyed,  sent  Captain  Hoyt’s  com¬ 
pany  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  property  and  confiscating  ne¬ 
groes.  This  little  expedition  covered  itself  with 
glory.  Having  reached  Green  Pond,  they  found 
the  rebel  Colonel  Heyward’s  splendid  plantation, 
with  its  large  and  elegantly  furnished  mansion 
house.  Colonel  Heyward  avoided  capture,  making 
his  escape,  not,  however,  being  able  to  carry  any 
thing  with  him.  Even  his  sabre  and  horses  were 
confiscated,  so  great  had  been  his  haste  to  leave. 
Our  troops  then  proceeded  to  destroy  the  growing 
crops,  burn  the  rice-mills,  storehouses,  and  cotton 
warehouses,  which  were  all  large  and  well  filled. 
Many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  crops  was  thus 
given  to  the  flames,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  man¬ 
sion  house,  with  all  its  out-buildings,  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Having  accomplished  thus  much, 
our  soldiers  started  back  for  the  expedition. 

As  Captain  Hoyt’s  company  was  returning, 
rebel  cavalry  and  sharp-shooters  appeared  and 
pressed  hard  upon  our  men.  Captain  Hoyt,  how- 
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ever,  nothing  daunted,  drew  up  his  company  across 
the  road,  and  making  a  bold  stand,  defied  the  ap¬ 
proaching  force,  which,  though  not  large,  was 
quite  respectable  in  numbers.  The  enemy  pressed 
forward,  confident  of  making  our  colored  troops 
run  by  such  a  display  of  chivalry  ;  but  they  were 
disappointed,  as  the  negroes  behaved  well  and 
kept  up  a  sharp  and  effective  fire  for  over  half  an 
hour,  until  the  John  Adams  came  to  the  rescue ; 
and  dispersed  the  rebels  with  a  few  well-directed 
shells.  During  this  skirmish  one  of  Colonel  Hey¬ 
ward’s  horses  was  shot,  and  our  men  left  his  car¬ 
cass  upon  the  field  to  solace  the  enemy.  The 
other  horse  was  brought  away  in  safety.  They 
were  both  valuable  animals,  as  was  seen  from  the 
bill  of  sale  found  by  our  troops  in  the  Colonel’s 
house.  The  horses  had  been  imported,  and  cost 
one  thousand  dollars.  Captain  Hoyt’s  company 
all  returned  to  the  John  Adams  in  safety. 

At  the  same  time  that  Captain  Hoyt  started  up 
the  right  bank,  Captain  Brayton,  with  his  battery 
section,  proceeded  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  equally  successful.  The  rebel  pickets 
did  not  fall  back  upon  a  large  force  .of  the  rebels 
stationed  on  the  Ashapoo  River,  but  hurried 
around  in  hot  haste  to  the  different  plantations, 
notifying  owners  and  overseers  of  the  coming  of 
negro  troops.  Captain  Brayton  destroyed  every 
building  within  reach,  and  cotton  and  rice  crops 
gathered  and  growing,  mills,  storehouses,  and  resi¬ 
dences,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  He  also  cap¬ 
tured  a  large  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle, 
but  owing  to  our  lack  of  transportation,  they  were 
left  behind.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  had  not  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  before  the  expedition  started,  as  by  this  means 
we  should  have  brought  away  much  valuable  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  shores  were  lined  with  slaves  of  all  sizes, 
ages,  and  descriptions,  who  rushed  down  to  the 
banks,  hailing  our  troops  w'ith  delight,  and  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  on  board.  The  transports,  how¬ 
ever,  could  only  accommodate  about  seven  han- 
dred  of  them,  not  near  the  number  that  sought 
deliverance,  or  stood  upon  the  banks  cheering  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  This  was  the  saddest  sight 
of  the  whole  expedition — so  many  souls  within 
sight  of  freedom,  and  yet  unable  to  attain  it.  But 
the  transports  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capaci¬ 
ty  ;  they  looked  more  like  slavers  than  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  liberty ;  and  as  they  turned  away  from 
the  river-banks,  and  started  homeward  bound, 
moist  eyes  were  on  those  decks,  for  they  saw  in 
the  distance  those  whom  a  cruel  fate  had  left  be¬ 
hind.  The  song  of  liberty  floated  upon  the  river, 
but  the  wail  of  despair  went  up  from  the  dismal 
shore. 

During  the  absence  of  the  main  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  the  rebels 
attacked  both  Captains  Carver’s  and  Thompson’s 
companies,  stationed  at  the  above-named  points. 
Our  forces,  however,  held  the  enemy  in  check, 
though  outnumbered  and  subjected,  as  Captain 
Carver  was,  to  the  fire  of  a  rebel  field-piece,  when 
his  own  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  Our 
men,  however,  boldly  stood  their  ground,  and 


awaited  the  arrival  of  the  John  Adams,  which, 
coming  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  dispersed  the  ene¬ 
my  with  a  brisk  shelling.  None  of  our  men  were 
injured. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Beaufort,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  grand  reception.  The  captured  slaves, 
as  they  marched  through  the  streets,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
congratulations  of  their  brethren  who  have  been 
enjoying  liberty  for  some  time.  They  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  one  of  the  Beaufort  churches,  but  will 
soon  be  provided  with  quarters.  The  males  will 
be  put  into  the  Second  South-Carolina  regiment, 
and  are  numerous  enough  to  make  two  large  com¬ 
panies. 

This  expedition  reflects  great  credit  upon  Col. 
Montgomery  and  the  men  of  his  command.  He 
has  destroyed  property  of  the  enemy  estimated 
at  a  million  of  dollars,  proved  himself  a  capable 
commander,  and  that  the  negro  troops  can  be 
made  efficient  soldiers.  He  has  also  provided  his 
regiment  with  two  additional  companies,  deprived 
the  rebels  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ne¬ 
groes,  and  accomplished  the  most  successful  raid 
in  this  department. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Doc.  2. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Ohio,  | 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3, 1SC3.  j 

General  Order  No.  90. 

The  General  Commanding  directs  that  General 
N.  C.  McLean,  Provost-Marshal  General,  at  once 
institute  an  investigation  into  the  cases  of  all  cit¬ 
izen  prisoners  now  confined  in  this  department, 
and  in  all  such  cases  as  do  not  clearly  show  pre¬ 
meditated  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  or 
when  a  desire  is  manifested  to  atone  for  past  faults 
by  future  good  conduct,  the  prisoners  will  be  re¬ 
leased  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  giving 
bonds  for  a  strict  observance  thereof.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Commanding  is  convinced  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  men  arrested  have  been  misled  by 
dishonest  and  designing  politicians,  and  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  strike  at  the  sources  of  the  evil,  and  allow 
those  who  have  been  led  astray  to  return  to  their 
loyalty  and  allegiance,  if  they  have  seen  the  folly 
and  sin  of  opposing  the  Government. 

The  United  States,  in  striving  to  put  down  a 
rebellion  unparalleled  in  history,  requires  that 
every  man,  at  home  or  in  the  field,  shall  each  in 
his  sphere  be  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  neces¬ 
sity  demands  a  sacrifice  from  all.  In  responding 
to  this  call,  the  devotion  of  the  citizen  soldier 
stands  foremost,  and  his  sacrifice  is  the  greatest. 
He  gives  up  all  that  is  dear  to  the  citizen  —  his 
home,  his  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  gain,  and  often  gives  his  life.  He  exacts 
no  conditions,  but  surrenders  himself  wholly  to 
his  country,  as  represented  by  the  constituted 
authorities  placed  over  him. 

But  while  he  thus  yields  up  his  civic  rights  so 
entirely  to  his  country,  he  is  none  the  less  a  citi¬ 
zen  ;  he  waives  them  temporarily  to  give  greater 
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efficiency  to  his  efforts,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when,  the  authority  of  the  Government  re¬ 
stored,  he  shall  again  exercise  the  rights  he  has 
patriotically  laid  down. 

While  the  duties  of  a  citizen  are  of  a  more 
peaceful  and  less  exacting  character,  he  is  none 
the  less  a  soldier,  and  it  becomes  him  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  grandeur  and  entireness  of  the  devotion 
of  his  brethren  in  the  field,  and  to  remember  that 
he  too  has  sacrifices  to  make;  but  the  country’s 
demand  upon  him  is  comparatively  but  small. 
The  country  requires  from  him  no  physical  sacri¬ 
fice,  no  personal  hardships  ;  it  merely  asks  that 
he  shall  imitate  the  loyal  example  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  so  far  as  to  abate  somewhat  of  that 
freedom  of  speech  which  they  give  up  so  entirely. 
The  citizen  would  be  unjust  to  the  soldier,  as 
well  as  unfaithful  to  his  country,  if,  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  comforts  of  home,  he  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  a  privilege  which  the  soldier 
resigns  altogether.  That  freedom  of  discussion 
and  criticism  which  is  proper  in  the  politician 
and  the  journalist  in  time  of  peace,  becomes  rank 
treason  when  it  tends  to  weaken  the  confidence 
of  the  soldier  in  his  officers  and  his  Government. 
When  this  insidious  treason,  striking  at  the  very 
root  of  that  military  power  which  is  for  the  time 
being  the  country’s  protection,  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Commanding 
General  to  expel  it  from  his  lines,  with  a  heavier 
hand  than  he  would  drive  from  his  camp  the  vil¬ 
lain  who  would  scatter  a  material  poison  that 
would  enervate  and  decimate  his  soldiers. 

The  General  Commanding  desires  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  all  officers,  Provost-Marshals,  and 
others  in  authority  to  the  necessity  of  great  care 
in  the  making  of  arrests,  which  should  in  all  in¬ 
stances  be  founded  on  full  affidavits  sustaining 
distinct  charges,  except  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  demand  instant  action.  Carelessness  in 
this  respect  is  only  less  censurable  than  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime. 

With  the  exercise  of  scrupulous  care  and  sound 
discretion  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  a  candid 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  people  and  the  army  to  each  other 
as  above  set  forth,  the  General  Commanding  is 
full  of  hope  that  mutual  cooperation  in  putting- 
down  the  rebellion  will  become  more  hearty  and 
effective.  The  necessity  for  arrests  will  be  dim¬ 
inished,  and  the  tendency  to  factious  opposition 
to  the  Government,  and  hurtful  criticisms  of  its 
measures  be  removed. 

By  command  of 

Major-General  A,  E.  Burnside. 

Lewis  Richmond, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Official :  W.  P.  Anderson, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Doc.  3. 

COLONEL  KILPATRICK’S  EXPEDITION. 

Washington,  Thursday,  June  4,  1868. 
The  cavalry  raid  of  General  Stoneman’s  com¬ 
mand  was  concluded  yesterday  by  Colonel  Kil¬ 


patrick’s  brigade  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  acts 
of  the  wrar.  He  left  Gloucester  Point  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  and  passing  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
through  Gloucester  County,  crossed  the  Dragon 
River  at  Saluta,  and  thence  through  Middlesex 
County  to  Urbanna,  on  the  Rappahannock  ;  cross¬ 
ing  that  river  to  Union  Point,  Colonel  Kilpatrick 
proceeded  through  Westmoreland  and  King 
George  counties  to  near  the  headquarters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker  without  losing  a  single  man  of  his 
command.  The  rebels  had  divined  that  this 
force  was  to  attempt  to  rejoin  the  command  of 
General  Stoneman,  and  therefore  took  special 
pains  to  capture  it.  The  command  was  compos¬ 
ed  of  about  nine  hundred  men  in  all,  the  Second 
New-York  (Harris  Light  cavalry)  and  the  Twelfth 
Indiana  cavalry.  No  difficulty  whatever  was  en¬ 
countered  in  Gloucester  County,  but  upon  reach¬ 
ing  Dragon  River  it  was  found  the  rebels  had  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  bridges,  and  a  superior  force  of 
cavalry,  under  General  Stuart,  had  assembled  at 
a  higher  point  up  the  river,  with  the  intention, 
no  doubt,  of  forcing  the  command  to  cross  the 
Rappahannock  at  Leeds,  a  narrow  place,  where 
the  enemy  themselves  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
fording  without  opposition  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  prepared  for 
just  such  an  emergency,  and  his  pioneers  with¬ 
out  any  unnecessary  delay  constructed  a  bridge, 
over  which  the  Dragon  River  was  crossed  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  The  bridge  was  then  destroyed. 
Here,  to  foil  the  enemy,  the  command  moved  for¬ 
ward  in  several  columns.  The  principal  one  on 
the  right,  under  Colonel  Hasbrouck  Davis,  took 
a  southerly  direction,  and  went  to  Pine  Tree,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Middlesex  County.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  hitherto  unrivalled  region  were  com¬ 
pletely  taken .  by  surprise ;  they  did  not  deem  it 
possible  that  the  much  hated  Yankees  would 
dare  visit  that  spot ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  place  so 
secluded  that  some  of  the  large  planters  near 
Richmond  had  sent  their  negroes  here  for  safety. 
The  house  of  Colonel  Jones,  who  commands  and 
controls  all  the  bushwhackers  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  was  approached  so  suddenly  that  the 
redoubtable  Colonel  was  himself  captured,  and 
last  night  slept  on  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  flotilla  at  Acquia  Creek.  He  will  probably 
extend  his  visit  to  the  National  capital  to-day. 
No  opposition  whatever  was  met  with  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  and  but  few  armed  men  were  seen,  and 
these  were  bushwhackers,  armed  principally 
with  double-barrelled  shot-guns.  They  fled  pre¬ 
cipitately,  however,  at  sight  of  the  blue  coats, 
and  as  the  country  thereabouts  is  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  pines,  they  succeeded  generally 
in  making  good  their  escape.  On  the  road  the 
carrier  of  a  rebel  mail  was  overtaken.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  mail  matter  was  forthwith  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  letters  for  the  most  part  were  of  a 
private  nature,  and  some  of  them  were  addressed 
to  persons  residing  within  the  loyal  States. 
Their  cases  will  doubtless  be  attended  to  by  the 
proper  authorities  in  due  season.  One  letter, 
however,  attracted  particular  attention.  It  was 
signed  by  the  veritable  General  Stuart,  and  was 
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addressed  to  Colonel  Jones,  who  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  had  been  taken  prisoner,  in  response  to  an 
appeal  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  protected  from 
the  very  cavalry  force  then  in  their  midst.  Gen¬ 
eral  Stuart  in  the  letter  promised  the  protection 
called  for,  and  stated  that  he  would  be  there  on 
Sunday,  the  day  the  mail  was  captured.  He  was 
not  there,  however — at  all  events  was  not  seen 
in  that  vicinity  by  our  troops.  He  had  laid  a 
trap,  as  stated  above,  into  which  he  expected  the 
Yankee  Colonel  would  fall  without  hesitation, 
but  in  this  he  was  fortunately  mistaken.  This 
portion  of  the  command  reached  Urbanna  Sunday 
evening,  having  captured  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  being  followed  by  a  motley 
group  of  contrabands  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
Among  the  captures  by  this  portion  of  the  com¬ 
mand  was  a  confederate  agent,  with  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  in  Georgia  and  Missouri  money. 

The  left  wing  of  the  command  went  in  a  North¬ 
easterly  direction,  and  reached  the  road  north  of 
Urbanna  Sunday  evening.  Here  the  picket  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  to  annihilate  the  w7hole 
force,  was  encountered.  A  detachment  charged 
and  drove  this  force  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
across  the  Dragon  River,  at  Church’s  Mill — the 
only  bridge  they  had  not  destroyed.  They  here 
fell  back  upon  their  reserves,  strongly  intrenched. 
The  pursuing  party,  having  accomplished  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  mission,  set  fire  to  the  bridge  and 
slowly  retired.  They  wrere  not  pursued.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  whole  command  was  in  front  of 
Urbanna,  ready  to  cross  the  river.  To  protect  this 
part  of  the  movement,  Lieutenant  Commander 
McGaw,  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  was  present.  He 
left  Acquia  Creek  on  Saturday  evening  with  the 
following  named  vessels,  and  was  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  the  very  moment  when  ordered:  Tallaca, 
(ferry-boat,)  Star,  William  W.  Frazer,  Long 
Branch,  (light-draught  steamboats  to  transport 
the  troops  across  the  river,)  and  the  gunboats 
Yankee,  Freeborn,  Anacosta,  Currituck,  Primrose, 
Ella,  and  Satellite.  Capt.  MofFet,  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  New-York  volunteer^,  with  one  hundred 
picked  men,  was  also  taken  down,  and  Captain 
J.  C.  Paine,  chief  signal  officer  stationed  at  Acquia 
Creek.  The  gunboats  were  immediately  put  in 
readiness  for  action.  Captain  Moffet’s  command 
was  landed  at  Urbanna,  and  were  at  once  de¬ 
ployed  outside  of  the  town  as  skirmishers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Paine  secured  an  eligible  position  just  north 
of  the  town,  the  direction  from  which  an  attack 
was  anticipated.  A  detachment  of  the  Fifty- 
second  New-York  volunteers  (engineers)  speedily 
constructed  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  Urban¬ 
na  creek,  and  repaired  a  wharf  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  so  that  the  boats  could 
receive  the  troops  on  one  side  and  land  them  on 
the  other  without  difficulty.  These  arrangements 
perfected,  the  crossing  was  commenced  at  nine 
o’clock  Monday  morning,  but  it  was  not  until 
Tuesday  morning  that  the  whole  of  Col.  Kilpat¬ 
rick’s  command  was  landed  on  the  opposite  shore, 
a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  point  of  embark¬ 
ation.  Col.  Kilpatrick  immediately  moved  for¬ 
ward,  and  was  met  by  a  cavalry  force  which  had 


been  sent  down  from  headquarters  to  welcome 
him  and  afford  any  assistance  that  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  Difficulty  was  anticipated  at  Reed’s 
Ford,  but  the  rebels  doubtless  repented  of  their 
threat  to  annihilate  the  command,  and  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  further. 

Colonel  Kilpatrick  has  thus  made  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  most  formidable  army  the  rebels 
have  in  the  field,  destroying  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  in  the  shape  of  railroads  and 
material ;  captured  hundreds  of  horses  and 
mules ;  brought  away  at  least  one  thousand  of 
the  producing  class  of  the  South,  and  by  his  visit 
so  demoralized  those  who  remain  behind,  that 
even  the  rebels  will  not  hereafter  be  willing  to 
say  that  property  mounted  on  two  legs  is  the 
most  desirable  to  be  had.  More  than  this,  he 
has  visited  some  benighted  regions  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  where  the  people  believed  that  the  Yan¬ 
kees  were  any  thing  but  civilized  beings. 

Among  other  articles  captured  was  the  flag  of 
the  Twelfth  Virginia  regiment. 

While  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  were  supplied 
on  the  road,  the  strictest  orders  were  given  to 
protect  the  rights  of  those  not  in  arms  against 
the  Government.  Horses  and  mules,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  soldiers  and  horses  required  to  eat,  were 
taken,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  citizens  have 
no  cause  to  complain.  Indeed  the  citizens  at 
several  points,  and  especially  in  the  largest  vil¬ 
lage,  Urbanna,  expressed  their  gratification  at  the 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiers  generally. 

The  country  was  almost  entirely  deserted  of 
able-bodied  men,  and  only  the  old  and  decrepid 
of  the  male  sex  were  to  be  seen.  These,  as  well 
as  the  women,  believing  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  their  own  soldiery,  believed  that  the  Yankee 
troops  never  showed  any  mercy  to  any  one  in 
rebeldom,  and  therefore  were  filled  with  appre¬ 
hension  upon  our  approach,  expecting  as  they 
did  to  be  murdered.  One  family,  consisting  of’ 
a  widow  woman  and  three  daughters,  all  highly 
cultivated,  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
and  when  found  by  an  officer,  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty''  he  could  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
house.  They  fully  expected  to  be  murdered,  but 
afterward  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  U  nion  troops. 

On  Monday  night  one  of  our  advanced  pickets 
from  Urbanna  saw  in  the  dim  distance  a  force  of 
some  kind  approaching.  The  picket  made  the 
usual  challenge,  but  there  was  no  response,  and 
he  fired.  The  object  fired  at  continuing  to  ad¬ 
vance,  the  picket  fell  back  upon  the  reserve.  On 
came  the  mysterious  foe,  and  preparations  were 
being  made  by  the  reserve  for  a  severe  contest, 
when  one  man  with  stronger  ejmsight  than  the 
rest  saw  that  the  approaching  force  was  com¬ 
posed  of  negroes.  Sure  enough,  it  proved  that 
thirty  or  forty  negroes  were  coming  up  in  one 
gang.  When  asked  why  they  did  not  halt  after 
being  fired  upon,  the  leader  said  they  thought 
the  safest  way  was  to  rush  in  and  give  themselves 
up ;  they  believed  this  to  be  the  way  soldiers 
surrendered  in  battle. 

The  immediate  benefit  of  this  raid,  aside  from 
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the  good  effect  upon  our  own  men,  is  the  capture 
of  two  hundred  horses  and  mules,  forty  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions,  one  thousand  contra¬ 
bands,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  blacks  in 
three  or  four  counties— two  of  which  have  never 
been  penetrated  before  by  our  troops — and  unde¬ 
ceiving  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  Union  soldiers. 

To  all  appearances  the  residents  of  the  counties 
passed  through  are  better  supplied  with  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
State  yet  visited ;  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  food,  however,  is  everywhere  exercised,  to  en¬ 
able  each  land  proprietor  to  supply  the  army 
agents  with  large  quantities  of  food.  To  this 
end,  by  a  special  order  from  Jeff  Davis,  the  ne¬ 
gro’s  ration  has  been  reduced  one  third,  so  that 
a  field-hand  barely  receives  enough  to  sustain 
him.  Regular  rations,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  fur¬ 
nished  the  slaves.  Twice  a  day  a  small  piece  of 
corn  bread  and  meat  is  dealt  out  to  them,  and  at 
night  a  piece  of  corn  bread  alone. 

That  a  force  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  men 
could  have  passed  from  Gloucester  Point  across 
two  rivers  not  fordable,  in  the  presence,  in  fact, 
of  much  superior  force,  without  having  a  man 
killed,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of  this  war. 


Doc.  4. 

FIGHT  AT  FRANKLIN,  TENN. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  June  7,  1863. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  June  fourth,  the 
enemy  left  his  cantonments  at  Spring  Hill,  and 
advanced  upon  this  post,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory.  Our  force  consisted  of  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  (Seventh  Kentucky)  and  about  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Baird,  of  the  Eighty-first  Illinois,  who  was  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  post.  The  force  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Armstrong  and  Jack- 
son,  and  the  cavalry  division  of  the  late  Van 
Dorn,  now  commanded  by  Starnes,  the  whole 
under  the  control  of  Forrest.  About  two  o’clock 
p.m.  his  advance-guards  commenced  skirmishing 
with  our  cavalry  pickets,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  heavy  columns  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  Lewisburgh,  Columbia,  and  Carter’s 
Creek  roads.  Such  being  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  our  cavalry  videttes 
retired  slowly,  hotly  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  expecting  to  be  supported  by  the 
infantry  reserves.  The  latter,  however,  seeing 
the  futility  of  making  a  stand  against  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  force  of  mounted  troops,  retired  to 
the  fortifications  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
leaving  the  handful  of  cavalry  (about  sixty  in 
number)  to  come  out  of  a  tight  fix  in  the  best 
manner  they  could. 

About  this  time,  probably  a  half-hour  after 
the  first  gun  was  fired,  Colonel  Faulkner  was 
ordered  to  move  his  regiment,  the  Seventh  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  over  the  river,  and  keep  the 
enemy  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  town. 
The  boys  went  in  with  a  yell,  and  the  battalions, 


severally  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vi- 
mont,  and  Majors  Bradley  and  Collier,  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  enemy  at  every  point,  and  for 
some  three  hours  held  the  town  against  every 
odds  brought  to  bear  against  it.  After  the  enemy 
commenced  sleeping  the  streets  of  the  town 
with  round  shot  and  grape,  the  Seventh  only 
retired  to  the  north  of  Harpeth,  after  being  re¬ 
peatedly  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  post  command¬ 
ant.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  exploits 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness  were  performed 
by  these  gallant  Kentuckians  during  this  unequal 
contest.  Infantry  officers  who  carefully  watched 
every  movement  from  the  fort  with  glasses,  de¬ 
scribe  the  conduct  of  the  Seventh  Kentucky  as 
deserving  of  all  praise. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was 
massing  his  forces  to  make  an  irresistible  dash 
upon  Colonel  Faulkner  and  his  gallant  command, 
he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  He  drew  off  his  men  in  admirable  order, 
while  the  enormous  shells  from  the  heavy  siege- 
gun  of  the  fort  held  the  mass  of  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  scattered  a  portion  of  his  forces  in 
every  direction.  As  the  evening  wore  apace, 
it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  river  east  of  town,  and  was  moving  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
our  left.  Lieutenant  Gruelle,  of  the  Seventh, 
was  dispatched  with  a  small  reconnoitring  force 
to  ascertain  his  numbers  and  position.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  column  of  about  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  (Second  Kentucky  and  First  Tennessee)  tak¬ 
ing  position  in  the  dense  woods  upon  the  old  Mur¬ 
freesboro  road,  which  force  was  being  constantly 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  detachments. 
Having  reported  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  Major  Collier  was  ordered  to  take  a  force 
to  the  support  of  Gruelle,  and  hold  the  chain 
of  hills  on  the  left  of  camp  at  all  hazards  until 
nightfall.  Shortly  after  Collier  had  taken  his 
position,  heavy  volleys  were  heard  immediately 
in  front,  and  riderless  horses  and  panic-stricken 
rebels  emerged  from  the  woods  and  made  for  the 
river  in  hot  haste.  They  had  been  surprised  and 
attacked  on  their  flank  and  rear  by  the  Fourth 
Kentucky,  (Colonel  Cooper,)  Sixth  Kentucky, 
(Colonel  Watkins,)  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  (Colonel 
Jordan,)  and  Second  Michigan,  (Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell.)  The  hottest  and  heaviest  work  fell  to  the 
the  lot  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  whose  gallant 
and  intrepid  leader,  Colonel  Wickliffe  Cooper, 
was  disabled  by  his  horse  falling  while  he  was 
heading  a  charge.  The  animal  was  going  at  full 
speed,  and  fell  upon  the  Colonel’s  right  leg,  terri¬ 
bly  bruising  and  otherwise  injuring  that  member. 
All  these  regiments  performed  their  duty  as 
soldiers  should.  Everywhere  the  enemy  was 
broken  and  disorganized  by  their  impetuous 
charges.  When  the  shades  of  night  fell  upon 
the  hard-fought  field,  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
to  his  original  position  among  the  hills  south  of 
town. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  Brownlow’s  East-Ten- 
ncssee  regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
and  feel  the  enemy’s  position,  which  had  evident- 
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ly  been  shifted  during  the  course  of  the  night. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Faulkner,  of 
the  Seventh  Kentucky.  About  two  miles  from 
town,  on  the  Columbia  pike,  the  enemy  was  dis¬ 
covered  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  a  force  of 
four  or  five  hundred  occupying  a  commanding 
eminence,  protected  atjill  points  by  heavy  stone 
fencing.  Colonel  Faulkner  obtained  permission 
to  take  two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
cavalry,  under  command  of  Major  Welling,  and 
charge  the  height.  The  boys  responded  gallantly 
to  his  call,  and  never  was  a  hill  quicker  or  more 
cleanly  swept.  It  was  decidedly  the  prettiest 
cavalry  dash  of  the  war.  It  was  here  that  Col¬ 
onel  Faulkner  received  his  severe  and  painful 
wound.  Our  pardonable  exultation  at  an  unmis¬ 
takable  victory  over  an  enemy  of  eight  or  ten 
times  our  strength  was  considerably  dampened 
by  this  casualty.  Two  of  our  most  dashing 
leaders  (Cooper  and  Faulkner)  were1  placed  hors 
du  combat ,  and  our  entire  little  army  joined  in 
heartily  in  the  grief  of  their  commands.  As  the 
news  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Faulkner 
was  killed,,  (such  being  at  first  the  erroneous  re¬ 
port,)  it  seemed  as  though  the  hearer  felt  as  if  his 
own  brother  had  been  stricken  down  in  battle. 
Tears  sprang  to  eyes  unused  to  weeping,  and 
cheeks  that  all  the  dangers  of  battle  could  not 
pale,  “  grew  as  white  as  my  lady’s  hand.”  I  am 
glad  that  his  wound,  at  first  believed  to  be  mor¬ 
tal,  turns  out  not  to  be  so  serious  as  we  supposed. 
He  and  Colonel  Cooper  are  both  at  Nashville, 
and,  when  heard  from  this  morning,  were  im¬ 
proving  fast. 

The  enemy  has  about  disappeared  from  our 
front.  He  burned  the  railroad  bridge  near  Brent¬ 
wood  this  morning.  Our  loss  in  the  battles,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  will  not  exceed 
twenty-five.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  not  far  off  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  General  Armstrong  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  some  prisoners  say  killed,  and 
Starnes  is  among  their  missing.  A  flag  of  truce 
approached  our  outposts  this  morning  to  inquire 
if  he  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  Kentucky. 

ANOTHER  NARRATIVE. 

Camp  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  ) 
Triune,  June  7,  1863.  j 

Major-General  Gordon  Granger  having  been 
ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  move  the  main 
portion  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  from  Franklin  to  Triune,  we  march¬ 
ed  there  on  June  third,  leaving  a  small  force  at 
Franklin  under  Colonel  Baird,  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Indiana,  to  hold  the  fortifications.  The  rebel 
forces  in  front,  at  Spring  hill,  having  been  foiled 
in  their  two  attacks  under  Van  Dorn,  thinking 
that  “  now  or  never  ”  was  their  time  to  capture 
it,  made  a  desperate  dash,  with  some  five  or  six 
thousand  cavalry  and  some  artillery  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Forrest,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  instant.  We 
heard  the  cannonading  of  the  rebels  and  the  re¬ 
plies  of  the  heavy  fortification  guns  at  Triune  at 
three  p. m.  Signals  having  been  passed  here  at  half¬ 
past  three,  General  Granger  ordered  Colonel  A. 
P.  Campbell,  of  the  Second  Michigan,  command¬ 


ing  the  First  cavalry  brigade,  to  hasten  with  his 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Franklin.  He  galloped  out 
at  four  o’clock  with  his  cavalry  in  the  following 
order:  Sixth  Kentucky  cavalry,  Colonel  Watkins 
commanding;  Fourth  Kentucky  cavalry,  Colonel 
Cooper  commanding ;  Second  Michigan  cavalry, 
Major  Godley  commanding ;  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Colonel  Jordan  commanding. 

Nearing  Franklin,  we  found  the  rebels  had  pos¬ 
session  of  part  of  the  town,  and  had  planted  their 
artillery  in  the  outskirts,  had  surrounded  the  for¬ 
tifications  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harpeth  with 
his  cavalry,  having  his  heaviest  forces  on  the  left, 
between  Franklin  and  Triune.  After  a  severe 
march  of  fourteen  miles  over  a  very  rocky' and 
partially  red-cedared  country,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy’s  pickets  about  sunset.  The  Sixth 
Kentucky,  Colonel  Watkins,  (in  advance,)  were 
ordered  by  Colonel  Campbell  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  on  a  by-road.  The}''  fled  at  the  dash,  to  the 
left,  without  showing  fight,  and  crossed  tbe  Har¬ 
peth  in  great  disorder  at  Hughs’s  Mill  and  Ford, 
and  were  followed  by  Colonel  Watkins  to  the 
Lewisburgh  pike,  who  captured  and  brought  up 
a  rebel  ammunition  wagon.  The  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  (being  now  in  front)  came  up  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  force  of  the  enemy,  at  two  miles  this  side  the 
forts.  (Colonel  Cooper’s  horse,  in  the  gallop  over, 
had  fallen  with  him  on  the  rocky,  slippery  road, 
and  seriously  injured  him.)  Major  Gwynne,  now 
commanding  the  Fourth,  was  ordered  to  deploy  to 
the  left  and  present  front.  The  Second  Michi¬ 
gan,  marching  in  coin  inn  on  the  road,  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  flank.  They 
were  instantly  prepared  to  fight  as  dragoons  on 
foot,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  Colonel  Campbell 
ordering  Colonel  Jordan  with  the  Ninth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  support  them  in  column  on  each 
flank  with  drawn  sabre  for  a  charge,  which  was 
promptly  done.  The  fighting  was  very  severe 
here  for  an  hour  between  the  forces.  The  rebels 
appeared  to  be  determined  to  hold  their  ground 
as  if  they  intended  to  hold  the  battle-field,  and 
continue  the  Franklin  attack  in  the  morning,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  give  way  after  our  force 
got  fairly  to  work,  and  they  fled  toward  the  fords 
in  much  confusion. 

The  Ninth  Pennsylvania  were  now  ordered 
down  the  Murfreesboro  road  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
left  flank.  The  enemy  rallied  after  a  short  flight, 
and  drew  up  in  a  very  fair  line  of  battle,  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  the  blood  of  our  men  was  now  up, 
and  the  rebels  were  unable  to  stand  the  deadly 
fire  of  our  revolving  rifles  of  the  Second  Michigan. 
He  was  pressed  so  closely  at  this  point  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong’s  battle-flag  and  four  of  his  escort 
were  captured  by  the  first  battalion,  Second 
Michigan,  Captain  Smith,  and  he  left  lying  here 
eighteen  killed  and  wounded.  The  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  charged  on  the  right,  capturing  half  a  score. 
The  enemy  broke  once  more  and  the  eager  troop¬ 
ers  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  pursued  him 
through  the  now  darkened  woods  and  brushes 
and  fields,  and  over  the  stone  walls  and  fences 
lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  the  carbines.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  forces  in  the  general  “  sauve  qui  peut,” 
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part  dashing  over  the  Harpeth  at  McGavoch’s 
Ford  to  the  Lewisburgh  pike,  and  part  running 
clear  round  the  forts  and  crossing  the  Nashville 
pike  between  them  and  Brentwood,  crossed  the 
Ilarpeth  below  Franklin  and  reached  their  camp. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  we  could  not  have 
had  an  hour  more  of  daylight,  and  have  gotten  a 
haul  of  prisoners  of  some  moment,  including  the 
general  commanding.  Our  cavalry  were  gather¬ 
ed  together  by  sound  of  bugle  and  marched  near 
the  fort  on  their  old  camping-ground,  and  lay 
down  for  the  night  in  a  drenching  rain-storm, 
shelterless  and  supperless.  The  rebels  had  drawn 
off  their  forces  from  the  attack  of  the  forts  when 
they  heard  the  cavalry  firing  on  the  Triune  road. 

The  town  of  Franklin,  lying  in  direct  range  be¬ 
tween  the  forts  and  where  the  rebel  artillery  was 
posted,  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  the 
most  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  cel¬ 
lars  or  the  country.  A  score  of  the  inhabitants 
brought  their  families  over  the  pontoons  into  the 
fort,  and  manfully  took  up  arms  against  the  reb¬ 
els,  proving  that  there  are  men  in  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  who  will  yet  fight  for  their  country  when 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Confederacy  is  relieved  from 
their  necks.  Several  of  the  houses  were  fired 
in  the  artillery  engagement,  but  they  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  —  many  of  them  had  balls  and  shells 
through  them,  but  fortunately  none  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  injured. 

At  eight  p.m.  General  Granger  ordered  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  from 
Triune  to  Franklin.  Marching  through  the  storm 
and  darkness,  they  arrived  at  daylight  on  the 
fifth.  There  were  reconnoissances  made  by  the 
infantry  and  some  artillery  and  a  small  force  of 
cavalry  on  the  fifth,  and  there  was  some  little 
skirmishing,  but  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  his 
forces  to  Spring  Hill  at  two  p.m.  and  the  dropping 
shots  ceased.  The  troops  that  had  marched  from 
Triune  to  the  relief  of  Franklin  returned  to  camp 
here  on  the  sixth. 

The  Federal  cavalry  loss  was  three  killed  and 
four  wounded.  The  rebel  loss  was  twenty-five 
men  and  three  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  our 
hands,  (besides  those  who  escaped  wounded,) 
and  twenty-five  prisoners. 

The  rebel  surgeon  who  came  over  to  look  after 
their  wounded  said  that  General  Armstrong  ac¬ 
knowledged  himself  badly  whipped,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  darkness  that  enabled  him  to  draw 
off  his  forces,  they  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

In  the  reconnoissance  of  the  fifth,  Colonel 
Faulkner,  commanding  the  Seventh  Kentucky, 
(being  part  of  Colonel  Baird’s  foroes,)  most  un¬ 
fortunately  got  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh 
and  scrotum  by  a  musket-ball. 

Colonel  Campbell  complimented  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  command  very  highly  for  their 
efficiency  and  bravery;  also  for  the  “vim”  and 
willingness  with  which  the  officers  instantly  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  commands. 

Colonel  Watkins,  with  the  Sixth  Kentucky, 
was  ordered  to  return  from  the  Lewisburgh  pike, 
but  failed  to  get  back  and  participate  in  the  en¬ 


gagement  with  his  regiment  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth. 

The  next  time  the  rebs  “try  it  on”  Franklin, 
“may  we  be  there  to  see,”  as  Cowper  says  in  his 
Johnny  Gilpin.  “Lochiel.” 

Doc.  5. 

CROSSING  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 

June  5,  1863. 

Headquarters  Army  of  ttte  Potomac,  ) 
Saturday,  June  6,  1863.  j 

For  the  third  time  in  six  months,  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  has  been  successfully  crossed  by  our 
brave  men,  with  slight  loss. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Engineer  brigade  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  river,  with  a  pontoon 
train  sufficient  for  two  bridges.  Howe’s  splendid 
fighting  division  of  the  Sixth  corps  was  selected 
for  the  work  of  crossing,  and  the  point  for  laying 
the  bridges  was  just  below  the  mouth  of  Deep 
Run,  at  the  identical  spot  where  we  have  crossed 
twice  before. 

Our  infantry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  the  engi¬ 
neers,  began  to  debouch  on  the  open  plain  oppo¬ 
site  the  crossing  soon  after  noon,  but,  for  some 
reason,  active  operations  were  not  commenced 
until  about  five  o’clock.  During  the  afternoon 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy  lounged  on  the  opposite 
bank,  apparently  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
preparations  of  this  “  demoralized  and  weaken¬ 
ed”  army,  which  were  going  on  right  under  their 
noses.  Save  this  picket  of  the  enemy,  no  other 
force  was  visible,  and  the  impression  was  strong 
that  the  enemy  had  left. 

About  five  o’clock  the  engineers  drove  their 
teams  down  to  the  river-bank,  and  commenced 
unloading.  The  rebels  at  once  betook  themselves 
to  the  rifle-pits,  and  commenced  firing.  Their 
rifle-pit  here  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  our  men 
were  within  very  close  range.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  engineers  were  soon  wounded,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  old  and  successful  method  of 
pushing  men  across  in  boats  would  have  to  be 
adopted. 

General  Howe  at  once  ordered  the  Twenty-sixth 
New-Jersey,  Colonel  Morrison,  of  the  Vermont 
brigade,  to  man  the  boats,  push  over  and  storm 
the  rifle-pits. 

Six  of  the  batteries  of  the  Sixth  corps,  namely, 
Williston’s,  Butler’s,  Haines’s,  McCartney’s,  Cow¬ 
an’s,  and  McCarthy’s,  were  placed  in  position  on 
the  plain,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  shelled  the 
rifle-pits,  and  the  flanks  of  our  position  very  vig¬ 
orously.  Their  practice  was  excellent,  the  rifle- 
pits  being  almost  demolished,  yet  the  casualties 
among  the  enemy  by  shells  were  few.  The  rebels 
stuck  to  their  position  until  the  gallant  Jersey- 
men  set  foot  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at 
about  half-past  six  o’clock,  when,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  shower  of  canister  sent  after  them,  they 
fled  before  the  rapid  charge  of  our  men.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  well  leave  before,  for  our  guns 
completely  swept  the  plain,  and  the  rifle-pit  was 
by  far  the  safest  place  for  them.  The  Twenty- 
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sixth  New- Jersey  was  soon  followed  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  regiments,  and  that  whole  brigade  crossed 
in  the  boats.  Skirmishers  were  immediately  de¬ 
ployed,  and  we  at  once  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bowling  Green  road,  covering  Deep  Run  on 
our  right,  and  a  point  below  Mansfield  on  our 
left.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners  were  soon 
brought  in,  being  the  main  part  of  the  force  which 
had  occupied  the  rifle-pit.  They  belonged  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  Second  Florida  regiment.  By  dark  our 
skirmishers  had  advanced  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
the  timber  beyond  the  Bowling  Green  road,  with¬ 
out  having  met  the  enemy  in  force.  Pickets, 
skirmishers,  and  scouts  were  plenty,  however, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburgh  the  rifle- 
pits  seemed  to  be  full  of  men.  The  enemy  used 
no  artillery  against  us,  and  none  was  seen.  A 
few  wagons  hastily  moved  down  the  Telegraph 
road,  and  a  few  tents  were  seen  south  of  Freder¬ 
icksburgh.  At  eight  o’clock  last  night,  when  I 
left  the  spot,  these  were  all  the  indications  that 
had  been  discovered. 

The  prisoners  give  but  little  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  enemy.  Enough  was  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  to  convince  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
enemy’s  force  is  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sa¬ 
lem  Church  and  Chancellorsville,  apparently  on 
the  watch  for  our  movements,  rather  than  on  any 
offensive  demonstration  of  their  own. 

The  charge  of  the  New-Jersey  regiment  (Twen¬ 
ty-sixth)  is  deserving  of  especial  praise.  Almost 
any  other  regiment  would  have  done  the  same, 
doubtless,  but  they  are  nine  months’  men  and 
their  time  is  out  in  three  days.  They  thus  go 
home  crowned  with  the  glory  of  this  additional 
achievement,  and  thus  add  to  the  lustre  of  the 
arms  of  that  State  already  won  on  many  a  bat¬ 
tle-field. 

The  conduct  of  all  our  men  was  most  admira¬ 
ble.  The  Fifteenth  and  Fiftieth  New-York,  and 
the  regular  battalion  behaved  manfully,  and  with¬ 
stood  a  murderous  fire  at  close  range.  Our  cas¬ 
ualties  are  five  or  six  killed,  and  thirty-five  to 
forty  wounded.  Among  the  former  we  have  to 
lament  Captain  Charles  E.  Cross  of  the  regular 
Engineers,  shot  through  the  brain,  while  at  the 
river-bank,  in  charge  of  the  bridge  details.  He 
was  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  and  his 
loss  is  deeply  regretted.  He  had  rendered  valu¬ 
able  services  at  every  former  crossing,  and  was 
promptly  at  his  post  again,  when  he  was  struck 
by  the  fatal  bullet. 

ANOTIIER  ACCOUNT. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I 
Saturday,  June  6, 1863.  ( 

An  order  was  issued  to  the  army  yesterday  to 
be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice 
with  three  days’  rations,  while  all  baggage,  stores, 
etc.,  were  ordered  to  the  rear.  At  eight  o’clock 
the  pontoon  train  moved  down  toward  Franklin 
Crossing,  halting  behind  the  ridge  near  the  river, 
where  they  remained  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Howe’s  division  of  the  Sixth  corps  was  ordered 
to  take  the  advance,  when  it  moved  forward,  and 


halted  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  where  the 
men  lay  on  their  arms  for  several  hours.  At  half¬ 
past  five  p.m.  our  batteries  were  brought  into 
position  near  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  flats, 
and  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  rifle-pits  opposite. 
The  guns  were  handled  with  skill,  many  of  the 
shells  bursting  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
rebels.  A  company  of  the  Second  Florida  was 
stationed  in  these  pits,  and  they  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire,  endeavoring  to  pick  off  our  gunners,  but 
they  were  not  very  successful. 

After  an  hour’s  cannonading,  the  pontoons  hav¬ 
ing  been  laid  in  the  mean  time,  our  troops  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  river,  and  take  the  rifle-pits. 
This  was  done  with  alacrity,  the  Fifth  Vermont 
taking  the  lead.  As  our  men  approached  the  rebels 
almost  ceased  firing,  the  majority  throwing  down 
their  arms  and  surrendering  themselves,  while  a 
few  retreated  into  an  open  field  in  the  rear, 
when  our  troops  followed,  keeping  up  a  running 
fire,  which  in  connection  with  some  shells  thrown 
by  our  batteries  beyond,  compelled  them  to  turn 
and  give  themselves  up  rather  than  run  the 
gauntlet  of  both  fires.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
got  away. 

Several  regiments  having  crossed  by  this  time, 
they  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  advanced  about 
a  mile,  skirmishers  being  thrown  out  in  front. 
On  the  Richmond  road  to  the  left  of  the  field,  a 
line  of  pickets  were  stationed,  who  opened  fire  on 
our  forces,  but  were  soon  silenced.  Our  men 
then  advanced  toward  a  piece  of  woods  directly 
opposite  the  crossing,  but  the  enemy  seemed  to 
have  left,  no  firing  coming  from  that  place.  An¬ 
other  force  advanced  toward  Fredericksburgh, 
the  rebel  pickets  firing  and  retreating  under  cover 
of  trees  and  houses.  Numbers  were  seen  leaving 
for  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  town.  It  was  now 
getting  dark,  and  the  action  ceased  for  the  night. 
Captain  Cross  of  the  Fiftieth  New-York  was  kill¬ 
ed,  with  three  or  four  others,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained. 
We  took  fifty-five  prisoners — all  of  the  Second 
Florida  regiment.  Some  of  them  say  that  Lee 
has  fallen  back,  while  others  report  that  he  only 
fell  back  behind  the  hills,  and  is  waiting  for  our 
advance.  Twenty  mules  loaded  with  baggage 
were  also  captured  and  brought  over  just  before 
dark. 

This  morning  at  six  a.m.  our  skirmishers  ad¬ 
vanced  past  the  Richmond  road,  and  soon  drew 
the  rebel  fire.  Both  lines  are  still  engaged  (ten 
a.m.)  with  little  damage  on  either  side,  each  line 
maintaining  its  position. 

About  a  division  of  the  enemy  were  seen  at 
seven  a.m.  crossing  the  ridge  toward  St.  Mary’s 
Heights  from  the  left,  and  shortly  after  one  regi¬ 
ment  returned  on  the  same  route.  Our  thirty- 
two-pounders  opened  and  our  shell  Avas  thrown 
into  their  line,  which  made  them  scatter  in  short 
order.  These  guns  are  very  valuable,  throwing 
shells  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  with  great 
precision.  The  rebels  say  they  are  the  only  ones 
they  are  afraid  of. 
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Doc.  6. 

THE  BRITISH  CONSUL  AT  RICHMOND,  YA. 

LETTERS  PATENT  REVOKING  EXEQUATUR  OP  GEORGE 
MOORE,  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY’S  CONSUL  AT 
RICHMOND. 

Jefferson  Davis ,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America : 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  Whereas,  George 
Moore,  Esq.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for 
the  port  of  Richmond  and  State  of  Virginia, 
(duly  recognized  by  the  Exequatur  issued  by  a 
former  government,  which  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  issue,  the  duly  authorized  agent  for  that 
purpose  of  the  State  of  Virginia,)  did  recently 
assume  to  act  as  consul  for  a  place  other  than 
the  city  of  Richmond,  and  a  State  other  than 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  was,  thereupon,  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  February  last,  1863,  request¬ 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  his  consular  commission,  as 
well  as  any  other  authority  he  may  have  received 
to  act  in  behalf  of  the  government  of  Her  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty  before  further  correspondence 
could  be  held  with  him  as  Her  Majesty’s  Consul 
at  the  port  of  Richmond  ;  and  whereas,  the  said 
George  Moore  has  lately,  without  acceding  to  said 
request,  entered  into  correspondence,  as  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul,  with  the  Secretary  of  War  of  these 
confederate  States,  thereby  disregarding  the  legi¬ 
timate  authority  of  this  government. 

These,  therefore,  are  to  declare  that  I  do  no 
longer  recognize  the  said  George  Moore  as  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  in  any  part  of  these 
confederate  States,  nor  permit  him  to  exercise  or 
enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges 
allowed  to  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain.  And  I 
do  wholly  revoke  and  annul  any  Exequatur  here¬ 
tofore  given  to  the  said  George  Moore  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  formerly  authorized  to  grant 
such  Exequatur  as  agent  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  do  declare  the  said  Exequatur  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  let¬ 
ters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the  con¬ 
federate  States  of  America  to  be  herewith  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  fifth  day  of 
[seal.]  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

By  the  President:  Jefferson  Davis. 

J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  7. 

GENERAL  FREMONT’S  LETTER. 

New-York,  June  6, 1SG3. 

To  the  Eon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  I  received  from  the  War  Department  on 
the  twenty-third  ultimo,  a  copy  of  Gen.  Butler's 
demand  to  be  declared  the  ranking  officer  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  regular  and  volunteer. 
By  your  order  I  am  informed  that  his  demand 
will  bo  referred  for  decision  to  a  board  of  officers, 
and  I  am  invited  to  submit  any  remarks  which  I 


desire  to  make  upon  the  subject,  and  am  allowed 
for  this  purpose  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
your  order. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
question  open  to  discussion.  This  is  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  acts  of  the  Government,  which  have  a 
binding  and  conclusive  force,  the  bare  statement 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  a  decision. 

The  strength  of  Gen.  Butler’s  argument  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  President’s 
“intention”  to  make  him  the  senior  Major-Gen¬ 
eral,  in  consideration  of  his  “meritorious  services 
rendered  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  etc.” 
But  the  President  did  not  make  his  recognition 
of  these  services  public  and  effective.  He  did  not 
carryout  any  such  “intention”  by  nominating 
General  Butler  to  the  ranking  position,  but  did  so 
nominate  Generals  McClellan  and  Fremont,  and 
gave  Gen.  Butler  an  inferior  date,  placing  him  in 
what  was  then,  and  has  alwaj^s  been,  considered 
a  distinct  and  separate  branch  of  the  military 
service.  The  Senate  confirmed  these  nominations 
accordingly,  and  by  their  act  constituted  Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont  Major-Generals  of  the  re¬ 
gular  army  “to  rank  as  such  from  the  fourteenth 
day  of  May,  1861,”  and  General  Butler  a  Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  volunteer  forces,  to 
rank  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1861. 

The  act  of  the  Senate  fixes  the  time  at  which 
the  rank  shall  begin,  and  the  usage  of  the  War 
Department  has  been  in  conformity  to  it  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  day. 
Our  respective  commissions  were  conferred  upon 
us  by  that  authority  which  the  Constitution  makes 
alone  competent  to  give  them,  and  no  inferior  tri¬ 
bunal  can,  by  any  possibility,  alter  or  modify  the 
direct  meaning  and  effect  of  the  terms  in  which 
those  commissions  are  given.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  willing  to  submit  my  commission  held  under 
this  authority  to  the  revision  of  any  board  of  offi¬ 
cers,  nor  can  I  for  a  moment,  by  any  act,  admit 
the  right  of  Gen.  Butler  to  call  it  into  question. 
But,  while  entering  this  protest,  I  will,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  your  request,  make  some  remarks  upon 
General  Butler’s  argument. 

And  in  making  these  remarks  I  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  law  and  the  established  usage  of 
the  War  Department,  holding  that  stability  and 
good  order  in  the  army,  and  the  security  of  those 
who  belong  to  it,  can  be  found  only  in  their  rigid 
observance.  I  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
in  making  any  distinction  between  classes  and 
branches  of  the  service,  I  do  so  because  the  law 
makes  them,  and  with  no  disposition  to  discrim¬ 
inate  otherwise  in  favor  of  either.  Certainly  in 
no  profession  can  fixity  of  rights  and  duties  and 
clearly  defined  authority  be  more  essential  than 
in  the  military  service.  It  seems  superfluous  to 
assert  a  fact  which  the  experience  and  practice  of 
the  world  confirm. 

Such  a  question  could  not  occur  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  service,  certainly  not  in  Continental  Europe ; 
but  in  ours,  under  the  present  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  necessarily  already  exists  an 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  greatly  perplexing  to 
officers  and  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  To 
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destroy  the  precision  of  authority  fixed  by  date 
would  unsettle  all  commissions,  and  seriously  dis¬ 
turb  the  whole  economy  of  the  army.  The  fact 
that  it  required  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  enable 
the  President  to  disregard  the  date  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  officers  shows  both  the  usage  itself  and 
the  force  of  it. 

General  Butler  claims,  first,  that  the  rank  dates 
from  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  appointment 
is  received,  and  not  from  the  day  fixed  in  the 
commission. 

The  statement  of  the  point  carries  the  refu¬ 
tation  with  it.  The  letter  of  appointment  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  letter  of  information,  setting  out  the  rank 
which  is  offered  and  the  date  from  which  that 
rank  shall  be  held  to  take  effect,  if  consented  to 
by  the  Senate.  The  rank  and  date  of  it  are  fixed 
by  the  President  and  the  Senate  together,  and  the 
form  in  which  they  are  both  expressed  is  the  com¬ 
mission  itself,  and  the  official  record  of  the  Army 
Register,  which  classifies  officers  under  the  head 
“date  of  commission,”  and  knows  nothing  of  any 
letters  of  appointment  or  oaths  of  office,  but  rests 
solely  on  the  date  of  commission.  The  files  and 
papers  of  the  War  Department  must  be  held  to 
be  authentic  history  of  all  public  acts  relative  to 
that  branch  of  the  Government.  In  this  sense  I 
understand  Gen.  Butler  to  use  the  term  “form,” 
and  if  he  relies  on  these  forms  he  has  no  case,  for 
as  here  presented,  “  law,  fact,  and  form,”  are  com¬ 
bined  on  one  side  against  Gen.  Butler’s  individual 
opinions  on  the  other. 

2.  That  “  in  consideration  of  meritorious  serv¬ 
ices  performed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
etc.,”  the  President  “intended”  to  give  him  se¬ 
niority  of  the  rank. 

But  the  President  did  not  do  so  in  the  only 
public  and  official  way  which  could  give  validity 
or  binding  force  to  his  alleged  intention.  “  For 
every  thing  the  Executive  does  there  must  be  the 
warrant  of  law the  relative  positions  of  General 
Butler  and  the  other  Major-Generals  are  fixed 
under  this  “warrant,”  and  it  would  be  unprece¬ 
dented  to  say  that  any  unfulfilled  intentions  of 
the  President  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  ren¬ 
der  void  a  deliberate  and  final  act  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  he  himself  was  a  principal  party. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott  all  the 
officers  whose  rank  is  called  in  question  by  Gen. 
Butler  being  then  in  active  service,  the  President 
placed  in  chief  command  Gen.  McClellan  of  the 
regular  army,  one  of  the  two  officers  ranking  first 
by  date  of  commission.  At  that  time  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  April  fourth,  1862,  authorizing  the  Pre¬ 
sident  to  disregard  seniority  of  rank  in  assign¬ 
ing  command  had  not  been  passed,  and  he  would 
have  felt  required  to  give  General  Butler  the  chief 
command,  which  would  have  been  his  of  right,  if 
he  were  the  senior  Major-General.  Whatever  the 
President’s  intentions  might  have  been  before  the 
issuance  of  the  respective  commissions,  his  acts 
on  this  occasion  show  conclusively  his  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  effect  as  to  relative  rank  after  they 
were  issued. 

3.  Gen.  Butler,  in  support  of  his  claim,  cites  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  Army  Regulations,  which 


applies  only  to  the  case,  of  commissions  of  even 
date.  He  admits  that  this  “would  hardly  seem 
to  cover”  his  case,  but  at  the  same  time  proceeds 
to  apply  it  precisely  as  if  it  did.  Arguing  under 
this  head,  he  proceeds  to  assume  that  the  major- 
generals  of  the  army  constitute  a  corps,  and  as¬ 
suming  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  of  even  date 
with  Generals  McClellan  and  Fremont,  and  that 
he  is  of  the  same  corps  with  them,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  this  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Army 
Regulations  decides  the  question  in  his  favor  un¬ 
der  every  clause.  To  this  I  have  to  reply: 

1.  That  the  major-generals  of  the  army  do  not 
constitute  a  corps. 

2.  And  if  they  did,  General  Butler  would  not 
belong  to  the  same  corps  with  Major-Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont. 

3.  And  if  he  did  belong  to  the  same  corps  with 
them,  the  fifth  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  him 
in  any  of  its  specifications,  because  his  date  is 
subsequent  to  theirs. 

The  major-generals  in  the  service  belong  to  a 
grade  and  constitute  a  class— they  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  corps.  In  1857,  the  date  of  the  Army 
Regulations  quoted  by  General  Butler,  there  was 
but  one  major-general  in  the  service,  and  he  could 
not  very  well  be  construed  into  a  corps. 

The  Articles  of  War  use  the  word  corps  in  the 
sense  of  a  portion  of  the  army  organized  by  law, 
with  a  head  and  members,  or  any  other  military 
body  having  such  organization,  as  the  marine 
corps.  A  regiment  is  a  corps,  an  independent 
company  is  a  corps,  a  body  of  officers,  with  one 
head,  is  a  corps,  as  the  Topographical  Engineers. 
Detachments  of  parts  of  regiments,  or  of  whole 
regiments,  united  for  a  particular  purpose,  wheth¬ 
er  for  a  campaign  or  a  part  campaign,  are  not 
corps  in  the  sense  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War ;  for  such  bodies  have  neither  head  nor 
members  commissioned  in  the  particular  body 
temporarily  so  united,  but  the  officers  with  such 
detachments  hold  commissions  either  in  the  corps 
composing  the-  detachment,  in  the  army  at  large, 
in  the  marine  corps  or  militia.  (Scott’s  Military 
Dictionary.) 

The  same  work,  under  the  word  “  line,”  gives 
an  extract  from  General  Order  Number  51  of  the 
series  of  1851,  in  which  President  Fillmore  ex¬ 
plains  the  rule  regulating  seniority  of  rank  among 
officers  of  different  corps,  and  concludes  by  re¬ 
marking  that  when  a  major-general  or  brigadier- 
general  is  present,  “no  question  can  arise  as  to 
the  right  to  command,  because  the  general  officer, 
not  belonging  to  any  corps,  takes  command  by 
virtue  of  a  general  rule  of  superiority  in  rank.” 

Generals  McClellan  and  Fremont  were  com¬ 
missioned  major-generals  in  the  regular  or  per¬ 
manent  army  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Butler  in  the  volunteer  or  temporary  force  raised 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont  were  commissioned  under 
section  three  ofthe  act  approvedJuly  twenty-ninth, 
1861,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  increase  the  present 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States,”  and 
beginning,  “  That  there  shall  he  added  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  army,”  etc.  Under  this  act  the  regular  army 
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was  increased  to  thirty  regiments,  namely,  nine¬ 
teen  of  infantry,  six  of  cavalry,  and  fi  ve  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Section  three  reads :  “  That  there  shall  be 
added  to  the  army  of  the  United  States  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  officers,  namely,  four  major-gen¬ 
erals,”  etc.  The  four  major-generals  appointed 
under  this  act — -Generals  McClellan,  Fremont, 
Halleck,  and  Wool — all  had  been  or  were  in  the 
regular  army. 

The  whole  current  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  passage  of  this  law  is  unfavorable  to 
General  Butler’s  claim.  Among  the  amendments 
strongly  pressed  was  one  to  the  effect  that  no 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  the  increased  reg¬ 
ular  army  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  unless  he 
should  have  previously  served  at  least  ten  years 
in  the  regular  or  volunteer  service.  General  But¬ 
ler  had  served  two  months  in  the  volunteer  ser¬ 
vice  when  appointed  major-general ;  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  twelve  years  continuously  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  army,  resigning  with  the  rank  of  captain ; 
General  Fremont,  ten  years  continuously  in  the 
regular  army,  resigning  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. 

General  Butler  was  commissioned  under  section 
four  of  an  act  approved  July  twenty-second,  1861, 
entitled,  “An  act  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
volunteers,”  etc.  The  fourth  section  reads,  “  That 
the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  command  of  the  forces  provided  for  in  this 
act,  a  number  of  major-generals,  not  exceeding  six, 
etc.”  Section  three  of  an  additional  act,  approved 
July  twenty-fifth,  1861,  entitled,  “An  act  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  act  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
volunteers,  etc,”  says,  “  That  the  President  shall 
be  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  command  of 
the  volunteer  forces,  such  number  of  major-gen¬ 
erals  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  required  for  their 
organization,”  using  nearly  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  previous  act. 

These  three  acts  indisputably  show  that  Con¬ 
gress  held  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteer 
forces  to  be  distinct  bodies,  and  that  Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont  belong  to  a  separate  mil¬ 
itary  establishment,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  the 
same  “  corps”  with  General  Butler.  It  requires  an 
act  of  Congress  and  reorganization  to  bring  these 
two  bodies  into  one.  Section  five  of  an  act  approv¬ 
ed  June  twenty-sixth,  1812,  entitled,  “  An  act  for 
the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
Vnited  States,”  enacts  “that  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  authorized  by  law  previous  to  the  twelfth 
day  of  April,  1808,  and  the  additional  military 
force  raised  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  April  twelfth, 
1808,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  incorporated,” 
etc. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  distinct  corps  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  make  the  following  observa¬ 
tion  :  The  appointments  of  Generals  McClellan, 
Fremont,  Butler,  Banks,  and  Dix  were  virtually 
all  made  in  May,  and  were  made  generally  known 
in  the  public  journals  of  that  month. 

At  that  time,  under  the  law  (see  ninety-eighth 
Article  of  War)  and  under  immemorial  usage,  offi¬ 


cers  of  the  regular  army  ranked  those  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  or  volunteers,  and  this  usage  was  carried  out 
through  all  the  details  of  service.  The  regular 
troops  as  a  body  were  always  placed  on  the 
right  ranking  position,  the  marine  corps  next  in 
order,  and  in  the  extreme  left  the  militia  or  vol¬ 
unteers. 

If  when  he  made  these  appointments  the  Pres¬ 
ident  intended  to  give  General  Butler  the  position 
of  ranking  general  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  regular  and  volunteer,  why  did  he  not 
place  him  in  the  ranking  body  ?  And  why  did 
he,  on  the  contrary,  place  him  in  that  branch  of 
the  military  service  where  law  and  usage  posi¬ 
tively  made  him  junior  in  rank  to  every  other 
officer  of  the  same  grade  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  service  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  none  of  these  appointments 
made  before  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  July 
twenty-second,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-ninth, 
gave  any  legal  status.  The  act  of  the  President 
in  making  the  appointments  was  merely  pro¬ 
visional,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  these  laws  the  Pres¬ 
ident  submitted  his  appointments  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Senate,  and  after  they  had 
been  confirmed  by  this  body  the  commissions 
were  issued  conformably. 

But  admitting  that  military  usage  and  the  laws 
did  not  expressly  operate  against  General  Butler’s 
claim  to  belong  to  the  same  corps  with  Generals 
McClellan  and  Fremont,  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
the  Army  Regulations  does  not  apply  to  him  in 
any  of  its  specifications,  because  the  decree  of 
the  Senate  completing  the  respective  commissions 
and  fixing  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the 
authority  conferred,  positively  assign  him  an  in¬ 
ferior  and  subsequent  4ate.  Therefore,  the  Reg¬ 
ulations,  which  interpret — they  enact  nothing — 
which  interpret  and  formalize  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  make  another  branch  of  what  must  be 
understood  by  the  term  “  form,”  do  not  in  any 
way  sustain  General  Butler’s  position  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  the  two  first  generals  named  in  the 
Register. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  argument  brought  for¬ 
ward  under  the  fifth  paragraph,  that  throughout 
it  is  based  upon  an  assumption  of  facts  which 
General  Butler  himself,  in  his  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  declares  do  not  exist,  namely,  a  priority 
of  date  in  his  own  commission,  and  its  consequent 
coincidence  with  the  commissions  of  the  general 
officers  whom  he  thereby  holds  to  come  “  in  order 
of  seniority”  with  himself.  With  the  fact  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  that  the  argument  rests  on  an 
imaginary  basis,  it  is  a  sort  of  anomaly  to  the 
understanding  to  follow  it  in  detail  through  the 
outside  points  presented  by  General  Butler. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  ho  affirms  that 
“  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  which  has  or  can 
settle  seniority  of  rank.”  But  certainly  there  are 
many  precedents  which  go  to  show  that  they  can 
and  do  settle  such  questions.  The  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  sixth,  1801,  made  General  Butler  senior  to 
brigadier-generals  appointed  on  or  after  July 
twenty-second,  1801,  and  gave  him  his  only  claim 
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to  seniority  upon  the  ground  of  superior  rank 
when  appointed. 

General  Butler  adds,  that  “  questions  of  senior¬ 
ity  now  are  only  useful  in  points  of  etiquette  and 
service  upon  courts-martial.”  But  these  ques¬ 
tions  involve  something  more  than  etiquette ; 
they  are  questions  of  rank,  and  of  rank  under 
such  circumstances  as  often  to  convey  the  most 
positive  control  and  command.  The  resolution 
of  April  fourth,  1862,  authorizing  the  President 
“  to  assign  the  command  of  troops  in  the  same  field 
or  department  to  officers  of  the  same  grade,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  seniority,”  does  not  vitiate  the  right 
to  command,  which  is  given  by  superiority  of 
rank,  except  in  those  cases  when  it  is  specially 
so  ordered  by  the  President. 

I  rest  here  my  remarks  on  the  subject,  con¬ 
cluding  briefly.  General  Butler  demands  that 
the  commissions  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Fre¬ 
mont  be  in  part  set  aside  in  his  favor,  upon  the 
ground  that,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 
the  department  of  Annapolis,  the  President  in¬ 
tended  to'  give  him  the  position  now  legally  held 
by  one  of  those  two  officers.  To  this  I  desire, 
finally,  to  reply  that  the  act  of  the  President  and 
Senate  which  conferred  on  them  their  commis¬ 
sions  was  constitutional  and  binding  in  all  its 
terms,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no 
authority  competent  to  modify  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Fremont,  , 

Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

Doc.  8. 

FIGHT  AT  MILLIKE N’S  BEND,  MISS. 

ACCOUNT  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

‘Milliken’s  Bend,  June  13. 

First  allow  me  to  describe  the  ground  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  troops.  The  camp  is  along  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  at  this  point  the  levee 
is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river.  The  encampment  is  between  the  levee 
and  the  river.  Breastworks  have  been  thrown 
up  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  few  rifle-pits  dug 
along  the  levee ;  and  this  constituted  our  defen¬ 
sive  work.  The  levee  is  about  eight  feet  high  at 
this  point,  and  back  of  it  is  a  plantation  covered 
with  hedges,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  camp  and  to  the  rear. 
For  some  days  previous  to  the  attack  we  had 
known  that  a  force  of  rebels  were  in  the  vicinity, 
estimated  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  ten 
thousand  strong.  The  colored  troops  were  only 
partially  organized  regiments  and  had  all  been 
armed  within  a  week  to  meet  this  emergency. 
With  such  raw  material  you  may  be  sure  a  battle 
was  any  thing  but  desirable  to  the  officers  of 
the  colored  regiments. 

Our  force  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Louisiana, 
Colonel  Seibs ;  the  Eleventh,  Colonel  Chamber- 
lain  ;  and  the  First  Mississippi,  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  from 
the  Twenty-third  Iowa. 

Our  entire  force  engaged  was  about  one  thou¬ 


sand  four  hundred,  of  ■which  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  colored. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  our  pickets 
were  driven  in,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  ene¬ 
my  appeared  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  our 
left  front.  They  formed  for  bayonet-charge  three 
lines  deep  with  a  reserve.  Six  regiments  were 
brought  into  action,  commanded,  as  we  learn,  by 
McCulloch,  brother  of  Ben  McCulloch,  killed  at 
Pea  Ridge.  With  yells  that  would  make  faint 
hearts  quail,  on  double-quick  they  charged  our 
little  band.  They  met  the  shock  like  heroes,  re¬ 
serving  their  fire  until  the  foe  was  within  one 
hundred  yards,  then  a  terrible  volley  broke  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy,  and  made  the  whole  col¬ 
umn  tremble  for  a  moment,  but  rallied  by  their 
officers,  with  redoubled  yells  onward  they  rushed. 
A  hedgei  at  the  base  of  the  levee  furnished  a 
screen,  behind  which  for  a  moment  they  halted, 
closed  their  lines  and  then  rushed  up  the  levee. 
Our  men  stood  up  bravely  to  the  work,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  At  this  moment  the 
conflict  was  terrible.  The  whiz  of  bullets  made 
the  air  vocal  with  dread  music.  Whoever  has 
been  in  battle  knows  well  the  fiendish  scream. 
In  ten  minutes  not  less  than  three  hundred  of 
our  brave  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Our  own  fallen  covered  the  levee  on  one  side, 
and  the  enemy  on  the  other.  For  a  few  moments 
our  men  held  their  own  ground,  but  the  enemy 
were  three  to  our  one,  and  our  left  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back.  This  they  did,  continuing 
the  fire,  which  prevented  the  enemy  following 
us  up.  Our  right  held  the  works  at  that  point 
and  opened  a  raking  fire  on  the  enemy.  The 
left  and  centre  fell  back  to  the  river  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  and  opened  fire  from  the  cover  of 
the  river-bank.  Thus  posted,  the  battle  contin¬ 
ued  from  four  to  eleven  a.m.  Soon  after  our 
forces  fell  back,  the  gunboat  Choctaw  opened 
on  the  enemy  with  shell.  The  range,  however, 
was  short,  and  for  some  time  all  the  damage  done 
to  the  enemy  ivas  the  arousing  of  their  fears. 
Soon,  however,  on  our  right  a  flanking  movement 
was  disconcerted  by  a  few  well-directed  shells. 
The  gunboat  doubtless  did  much  to  save  the  day. 
About  eleven  o’clock  our  men  on  the  left  were 
rallied  to  a  charge,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  ene¬ 
my  gave  way.  The  gunboat  now  threw  shell 
thick  and  fast  into  their  retreating  ranks,  and 
soon  their  retreat  became  a  rout  and  they  ran  for 
shelter  to  hedges  and  timber  in  the  rear.  At 
half-past  eleven  o’clock  the  battle  was  ended  and 
the  work  of  gathering  in  the  dead  and  wounded 
commenced. 

I  was  on  the  field  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
engagement,  and  watched  with  interest  the  con¬ 
duct  of  officers  and  their  commands.  It  was  a 
fight  for  which  we  were  all  unprepared,  and  hence 
concert  of  action  could  not  be  expected.  Each 
regiment,  and  I  may  add,  each  company  and  man 
fought  on  his  own  hook.  Had  our  forces  been 
drilled  men,  we  would  have  called  them  whipped 
in  detail,  the  work  wasn’t  done,  and  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  I  will  speak  of 
the  officers  of  the  Eleventh  Louisiana,  as  I  was 
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with  this  regiment.  Every  officer,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  did  his  duty  on  that  trying  day.  The 
Colonel  brought  his  command  into  action,  when 
the  enemy  were  pressing  with  his  whole  force 
upon  our  line.  For  a  little  time  he  held  the  ene¬ 
my  in  check,  but  the  number  of  the  enemy  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  men,  the  enemy  now 
occupying  our  left,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
fall  back  to  the  river.  In  falling  back  his  horse 
was  shot,  and  he  was  injured  in  the  hip.  He  re¬ 
mained,  however,  a  half-hour  longer  on  the  field, 
and  then  went  on  board  the  gunboat  and  gave 
direction  for  throwing  their  shells.  The  Lieut. - 
Colonel,  Cyrus  Sears,  commanded  the  right  and 
held  his  position  and  remained  on  the  field  during 
the  battle.  The  Major  William  Cotton,  a  brave 
officer,  was  mortally  wounded,  early  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  and  borne  from  the  field.  The  Adju¬ 
tant,  Thomas  Free,  conducted  himself  most  praise¬ 
worthily,  and  as  he  is  a  citizen  of  Tama  County, 
I  may  speak  freely  of  him.  He  was  in  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  fight  executing  orders  and  cheering  on 
the  men  to  duty.  It  is  a  marvel  how  he  passed 
through  the  battle  of  that  day  untouched,  but  so 
it  is,  save  a  few  bullet-holes  in  his  clothes.  He  is 
a  brave,  spirited,  efficient  young  officer  of  whom 
Tama  County  may  feel  proud.  The  line  officers 
without  exception  did  their  duty,  and  to  this 
fact  I  attribute  our. success.  Tauntingly  it  has 
been  said  that  negroes  won’t  fight.  Who  say  it, 
and  who  but  a  dastard  and  a  brute  will  dare  to 
say  it,  when  the  battle  of  Milliken’s  Bend  finds 
its  place  among  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  war  ? 
This  battle  has  significance.  It  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  freed  slaves  will  fight.  The  enemy 
were  at  least  three  thousand  strong,  mostly  Texan 
troops,  infantry,  while  we  were  but  one  thousand 
four  hundred,  and  yet  for  eight  long  hours  we 
contested  the  field,  and  finally  drove  the  enemy  in 
such  hot  haste  that  he  had  left  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  his  dead  for  us  to  bury.  Could  we  have 
had  a  small  cavalry  force,  we  might  have  added 
many  prisoners  to  the  successes  of  the  day ;  as  it 
was,  we  only  took  a  few.  Our  many  dead  and 
wounded  shall  tell  how  bravely  they  fought,  how 
dearly  they  won  the  battle-field  of  Milliken’s  Bend 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1863. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  the  Twenty-third  Iowa 
honored  itself  and  the  State  it  represented  on  this 
bloody  field.  Iowa  has  never  been  dishonored 
on  the  field  of  battle.  May  her  proud  fame  re¬ 
main  untarnished !  The  Twenty-third  Iowa  had 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  battle,  lost  twen¬ 
ty-five  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  three  missing. 

Now  come  the  colored  regiments  ;  they  are  yet 
unorganized,  only  eight  companies  having  been 
mustered  in,  and  may  be  considered  raw  material. 
The  Ninth  Louisiana  went  into  action  with  about 
five  hundred  rpen ;  killed  sixty,  wounded  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifteen.  Eleventh  Louisiana  went  into  action 
with  about  six  hundred ;  killed  forty,  wounded  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  missing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  First  Mississippi  went  into  action  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  killed  two,  wounded  twen¬ 
ty-one,  missing  three.  I  believe  there  were  a  few 


men  of  the  Thirteenth  Louisiana  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  mixed  with  the  other  regiments. 

Total  engaged,  (colored,)  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  (white,)  one  hundred  and 
sixty ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven ; 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  miss¬ 
ing,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  whole  num¬ 
ber  engaged,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten. 
Total  loss,  five  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Here  is  a  total  loss  of  near  forty  per  cent  and 
a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  thirty  per  cent 
nearly,  and  yet  the  battle  is  won.  Now  let  the 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  the  colored  man  figure 
up  the  per  cent  loss  of  the  great  battles  of  this 
war,  and  decide  each  for  himself,  whether  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend  shall  find  a  place  among  the  records 
of  heroic  deeds  and  battle-fields. 

Our  figures  are  our  arguments  that  colored 
men  will  fight,  and  they  need  no  comment.  Wc 
leave  them  as  the  battle-field  gave  them,  mourn¬ 
fully  brave. 

The  enemy’s  loss  as  ascertained  from  prison¬ 
ers  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  killed  and 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  wounded.  In  the 
charge  when  the  struggle  was  terrific,  they  had  the 
open  field  while  our  forces  occupied  the  breast¬ 
works,  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  there¬ 
fore  that  their  loss  would  exceed  ours.  Then 
again  when  they  retreated  the  gunboat  shelled 
them  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  a  number  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  shell.  I  think  their  loss 
will  exceed  seven  hundred,  and  I  base  my  esti¬ 
mate  on  statements  of  prisoners  and  others. 

A  prisoner  said  the  rebel  commander  expected 
to  capture  the  post  with  ease,  and  was  severely 
chagrined  at  being  defeated.  He  said  it  was  the 
severest  fight  he  had  ever  been  in. 

It  is  rumored  that  Kirby  Smith  commands  the 
rebel  force  and  that  he  said  he  would  take  the 
d — d  nigger  camp  or  wade  in  blood  to  his  knees. 
It  was  first  reported  that  the  rebels  shot  all  the 
prisoners  taken  when  they  got  to  Richmond,  ten 
miles  from  here.  We  have  since  learned  that  the 
proposition  was  made  and  the  Louisiana  troops 
were  for  executing  it,  but  that  the  Texan  troops 
drew  up  in  line  of  battle  and  declared  it  could 
not  be  done  while  they  bore  arms.  Good  for  Tex¬ 
ans.  The  threat  is  not  executed.  The  officers 
are  kept  in  close  confinement  and  the  prisoners 
are  treated  with  rigor.  I  understand,  however, 
they  will  be  regarded  as  prisoners  and  exchanged 
the  same  as  white  soldiers.  A  rebel  force  is  still 
hovering  about  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  said  to 
be  six  thousand  strong.  We  may  be  attacked 
again,  but  I  doubt  not  we  will  give  a  good  account 
of  ourselves  if  so.  Two  additional  regiments  have 
come  into  this  camp  since  the  battle,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  particulars  we  are  better  prepared  to  inspect 
rebel  troops.  Yours,  G.  G.  Edwards. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Cairo,  June  15,  1SG3. 

The  battle  of  Milliken’s  Bend  occurred  on  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday,  the  sixth  and  seventh  inst., 
the  first  attack  having  been  made  on  the  after- 
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noon  of  Saturday,  closing  with  the  retreat  of  the 
rebels  before  nightfall.  I  gather  the  following  in 
regard  to  the  affair  from  an  officer  of  the  steamer 
Dunleith,  just  from  the  scene  of  action. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Union  forces  at  Mil- 
liken’s  Bend  were  under  the  command  of  a  col¬ 
onel  of  Iowa  volunteers  —  supposed  to  he  the 
Twenty-third  —  and  his  force  consisted  of  two 
Iowa  regiments  and  one  or  two  colored  regiments, 
new  in  the  service,  and  short  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  no  heavy  or  even  light  artillery  of  any 
importance  with  which  to  repel  an  attack.  But 
hearing  early  on  Saturday  that  the  rebels,  under 
General  Henry  McCulloch,  brother  of  Ben  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  were  concentrating  near  him,  with  a 
menacing  front,  toward  Milliken’s  Bend,  the  com¬ 
mander  sent  out  some  cavalry  with  orders  to  re¬ 
connoitre  and  report. 

The  cavalry  dashed  out  from  the  works  early 
in  the  day,  and  soon  returned  with  a  full  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  report  previous^  brought  in,  in 
regard  to  the  proximity  of  the  rebels  and  their 
designs  upon  the  little  garrison  at  the  Bend. 
The  rebels  were  said  to  be  about  five  thousand 
strong,  and  late  from  Alexandria,  La.,  but  more 
recently  at  Richmond  upon  the  Shreveport  Rail¬ 
road.  This  force  of  from  five  to  six  thousand,  it 
was  supposed,  General  McCulloch  had  divided 
into  three  parts,  sending  one  part  to  Young’s 
Point,  another  to  Lake  Providence,  and  with  the 
third  wTas  about  to  attack  the  Union  forces  hold¬ 
ing  Milliken’s  Bend.  This  third  force  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  some  three  thousand. 

The  approach  of  the  rebels,  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected — and  prepared  for  as  well  as  the  limited 
supply  of  ammunition  and  arms  would  permit — 
at  last  became  apparent.  Pickets,  thrown  out 
for  the  purpose,  came  in  saying  an  immense  army 
was  coming.  The  commander  sent  out  detach¬ 
ments  of  white  troops  to  repel  their  approach, 
detailing  a  regiment  of  negroes  to  act  as  reserves, 
the  orders  being,  if  the  white  troops  could  not 
stem  the  current,  to  fall  back  upon  the  support 
of  the  colored  troops,  and  then  unitedly  oppose 
the  advance  until  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  men  brought  against  them. 

This  programme,  in  a  measure,  was  most 
promptly  carried  out.  The  troops  advanced, 
met  the  enemy,  engaged  him  in  force  and  with 
effect  with  musketry,  and,  as  the  colonel  had 
anticipated,  found  that  our  strength  was  not 
adequate  to  the  undertaking,  being  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  rebels.  But  both  fought  for 
an  hour  most  stubbornly.  The  Iowa  troops 
were  loth  to  retreat  at  all  and  obtain  the  support 
of  their  colored  reserves,  and  the  loss  on  the 
rebel  side,  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  in 
this  early  affray,  attests  their  valor  and  efficien¬ 
cy.  But  the  rebels  pressed  our  men  gradually 
back,  in  good  order,  however,  until  the  blacks 
were  reached,  when  they  came  in  with  a  will. 
The  spirits  of  the  retreating  and  outnumbered 
Iowans  were  raised ;  they  rallied,  they  stood 
their  ground ;  the  negroes  came  up  with  volley 
after  volley,  delivered  with  good  effect  and  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  and  after  a  short  battle,  in  which  the 


blacks  lost  a  number  —  but  the  rebels  more  — 
the  rebels  fell  back,  finally  broke,  and  retreated 
in  disorder.  The  Union  forces  were  in  too  small 
number  to  pursue,  and  had  no  cannon  with 
which  to  cut  up  their  then  rear  guard.  Hence, 
the  retrograde  was  made  without  great  loss  to 
the  enemy.  After  the  last  of  the  rebels  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  being  night,  pickets  were  placed, 
scouts  sent  out,  and  every  preparation  made  to 
be  ready  in  the  event  of  a  return  of  the  rebels. 
It  was  rightly  supposed  that,  having  felt  their 
strength,  and  knowing  that  our  men  were  with¬ 
out  guns  and  in  small  force,  the  enemy  would 
not  long  delay  a  second  attempt  to  occupy  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend.  But  this  was  the  end  of  the  attack 
for  that  day.  A  steamer  from  below  chanced  to 
come  in  sight  just  at  dark,  going  to  Helena. 
She  was  hailed,  informed  of  the  attack,  and  sent 
back  for  aid  of  some  kind.  Just  at  the  break  of 
day,  the  dark  sides,  huge  wheel-houses,  and 
yawning  ports  of  the  gunboat  Choctaw  were  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  guard.  Here  was  help,  indeed. 
With  such  support  the  garrison  could  never  be 
taken  without  immense  loss  to  the  captors.  The 
Choctaw  took  her  position  with  reference  to  the 
point  from  which  the  rebels  must  necessarily  at¬ 
tack,  and  remained  until  sunrise,  awaiting  in 
ominous  silence  the  expected  advance. 

Sunday  morning  had  hardly  been  ushered  in, 
and  the  sun  had  been  out  of  his  eastern  bed  but 
half  an  hour,  when  the  scouts  and  pickets  of  the 
garrison  came  in  in  great  haste  to  report  that  the 
enemy  had  again  commenced  an  advance  move¬ 
ment,  headed  toward  the  Bend.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  understanding  well  his  strength,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  the  support  his  iron-clad  helpmate 
would  bring,  the  commander  of  the  post  grad¬ 
ually  drew  in  all  his  pickets,  not  leaving  a  man 
outside  of  his  hastily  built  earthworks.  When 
the  advance  of  the  rebels  made  their  appearance 
there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  —  all  that  con¬ 
fronted  them  was  silence  and  apparently  deserted 
breastworks  and  rifle-pits.  But,  fearful  of  de¬ 
ception,  the  rebel  commander  had  recourse  to  a 
ruse  for  the  comparative  protection  of  his  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  works.  All  the  mules  belonging 
to  his  command,  and  all  he  could  steal  from  ad¬ 
joining  planters  along  the  route,  were  brought  to 
the  front.  Extending  from  the  centre  to  each 
wing  of  the  approaching  host,  covering  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  bullets  of  the  Yankees— from  the 
sight  of  their  sharp-shooters — was  a  line  of  living, 
moving  breastworks  —  the  bodies  of  the  devoted 
mules.  As  they  drew  nigh  the  Union  defences 
the  enemy  opened  heavily  with  musketry.  Their 
first  volley  was  the  signal  for  the  Iowans  and 
the  colored  regiments  to  make  their  appearance. 
They  rose  as  though  by  magic  from  behind  their 
protection,  took  deliberate  aim  wherever  a  rebel 
could  be  seen,  and  dropped  their  bullets  surely 
and  certainly  into  the  bodies  of  such  as  were 
foolish  enough  to  disdain  a  shield  of  mule  muscle 
and  mule  bone  ;  and  yet  the  living  line  kept  up 
its  snakelike  advance.  Taking  the  hint,  perhaps, 
from  the  rebel  commander  at  the  siege  of  Lex¬ 
ington  —  Mrhen  the  gallant  Colonel  Mulligan  and 
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his  Irish  brigade  were  defeated  by  the  approach 
of  men  behind  revetted  bales  of  hay,  which  they 
rolled  before  them  as  they  neared  the  Union 
ranks — -McCulloch  expected  to  gain  Milliken’s 
Bend  by  substituting  mules  for  hay.  If  so,  Joe 
nearly  set  himself  down  an  ass  in  the  estimation 
of  those  he  proposed  attacking.  A  bale  of  cotton 
or  hay  might  make  a  breastwork  of  considerable 
value,  but  the  mules,  unless  moved  forward  side- 
wise — and  the  animal  is  known  to  be  stubborn — 
presented  but  slight  obstacle  to  the  sharp  eye  of 
an  experienced  rifleman.  Hence  the  rebels  fell 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  first  volleys 
of  our  troops.  Still  they  advanced.  But  now 
came  the  turn  of  the  rebels  to  be  surprised. 
When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  works  the 
gunboat,  until  the  moment  partially  concealed 
by  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  opened  with  heavy 
guns,  sending  a  continuous  line  of  ten-inch  shell 
into  the  serried  columns  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
air  astonisher.  It  was  worse  than  the  negro  re¬ 
serves  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  paralyzing. 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  same  negro  regi¬ 
ments,  taking  advantage  of  their  surprise,  were 
again  upon  them,  scaling  the  works  from  within, 
rushing  down  upon  the  mules,  frightening  them 
out  of  the  little  sense  nature  had  endowed  them 
with,  and  in  turn  attacking  the  soldiers  with  bay¬ 
onet  and  clubbed  musket,  came  the  black  besom 
of  destruction,  like  unto  a  small,  dark  colored, 
mighty,  destructive  hurricane.  Rebel  nerve  could 
never  withstand  all  of  this.  After  a  few  vol¬ 
leys  —  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  drive  back 
the  negro  assailants — after  imploring  his  men  in 
vain  to  stand  up  to  it  and  fight  or  “  die  in  the 
last  ditch,”  McCulloch,  if  it  were  McCulloch, 
was  compelled  to  sound  the  retreat  and  with¬ 
draw,  leaving  a  heap  of  dead  men  and  mules 
lying  stark  upon  the  field.  The  colored  regiment 
had  thus  far  not  met  with  any  considerable  loss. 
But  with  great  lack  of  caution  their  colonel  led 
them  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe,  until 
they  were  in  full  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
Choctaw,  and,  sad  to  relate,  a  goodly  number  of 
the  brave  blacks,  who  had  literally  saved  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  for  the  Federal  arms,  were 
cut  down  and  instantly  killed  by  our  own  shell. 
A  signal  stopped  the  firing  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  not  until  dreadful  havoc  had  been  made. 

But  the  rebels  were,  it  is  now  supposed,  most 
effectually  whipped,  and  so  badly  crippled  by 
loss  of  dead  and  wounded,  that  they  would  not 
return  to  the  attack.  Our  loss  is  put  down  at 
about  one  hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
during  the  two  fights.  That  of  the  rebels  was 
twice  the  number.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  occurrence  of  the  Choctaw,  our  loss 
would  have  been  very  small  indeed.  Over  one 
hundred  dead  were  left  by  the  enemy  unburied, 
unattended  to,  upon  the  field.  They  took  off 
nearly  all  their  wounded. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Twenty-second  day  in  rear  op  Vicksburgii,  ) 

June  9,  1868.  j 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  Yazoo  have  given  me 
the  following  particulars  of  the  fight  at  Milliken’s 


Bend,  in  which  negro  troops  played  so  conspic¬ 
uous  a  part : 

My  informant  states  that  a  force  of  about  one 
thousand  negroes,  and  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Twenty-third  Iowa,  belonging  to  the  Second  bri¬ 
gade,  Carr’s  division,  (the  Twenty -third  Iowa  had 
been  up  the  river  with  prisoners,  and  was  on  its 
way  back  to  this  place,)  was  surprised  in  camp  by 
a  rebel  force  of  about  two  thousand  men.  The 
first  intimation  that  the  commanding  officer  receiv¬ 
ed  was  from  one  of  the  black  men,  who  went  into 
the  colonel’s  tent,  and  said :  “  Massa,  the  secesh  are 
in  camp.”  The  colonel  ordered  him  to  have  the 
men  load  their  guns  at  once.  He  instantly  replied : 
k‘  We  have  done  did  dat  now,  massa.”  Before 
the  colonel  was  ready,  the  men  were  in  line,  ready 
for  action.  As  before  stated,  the  rebels  drove  our 
force  toward  the  gunboats,  taking  colored  men 
prisoners  and  murdering  them.  This  so  enraged 
them  that  they  rallied  and  charged  the  enemy 
more  heroically  and  desperately  than  has  been  re¬ 
corded  during  the  war.  It  was  a  genuine  bayonet 
charge,  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  that  has  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  any  extent  during  this  prolonged  con¬ 
flict.  Upon  both  sides  men  were  killed  with  the 
butts  of  muskets.  White  and  black  men  were 
lying  side  by  side,  pierced  by  bayonets,  and  in 
some  instances  transfixed  to  the  earth.  In  one 
instance,  two  men,  one  white  and  the  other  black, 
were  found  dead,  side  by  side,  each  having  the 
other’s  bayonet  through  his  body.  If  facts  prove 
to  be  what  they  are  now  represented,  this  engage¬ 
ment  of  Sunday  morning  will  be  recorded  as  the 
most  desperate  of  this  war.  Broken  limbs,  broken 
heads,  the  mangling  of  bodies,  all  prove  that  it 
was  a  contest  between  enraged  men  ;  on  the  one 
side  from  hatred  to  a  race,  and  on  the  other,  de¬ 
sire  for  self-preservation,  revenge  for  past  griev¬ 
ances,  and  the  inhuman  murder  of  their  comrades, 
One  brave  man  took  his  former  master  prisoner, 
and  brought  him  into  camp  with  great  gusto.  A 
rebel  prisoner  made  a  particular  request,  that  Ms 
own  negroes  should  not  be  placed  over  him  as  a 
guard.  Dame  Fortune  is  capricious !  His  request 
was  not  granted.  Their  mode  of  warfare  does  not 
entitle  them  to  any  privileges.  If  any  are  grant¬ 
ed,  it  is  from  magnanimity  to  a  fellow-foe. 

The  rebels  lost  five  cannon,  two  hundred  men 
killed,  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  wounded, 
and  about  two  hundred  prisoners.  Our  loss  is 
reported  to  be  one  hundred  killed  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  wounded ;  but  few  were  white  men. 


Doc.  9. 

THE  NATIONAL  ENROLMENT. 

SOLICITOR  WHITING’S  OPINION. 

War  Department,  ) 

Office  Proyost-Mahsiial  General,  June  9.  j 

The  following  opinion  of  Hon.  William  Whit¬ 
ing,  solicitor  of  the  War  Department,  has  been 
ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
War : 

The  National  forces,  liable  to  perform  military 
duty,  include  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the 
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United  States,  and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
according  to  law,  being  between  twenty  and 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Certain  persons  are  ex¬ 
cepted,  divided  into  eight  classes.  No  persons 
but  such  as  are  therein  excepted  shall  be  exempt. 
(Sec.  2d.) 

It  is  declared  the  duty  of  the  enrolling  officers 
to  enroll  all  persons  subject  to  military  duty, 
(Sec.  9.)  All  persons  thus  enrolled  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  for  two  years  after  July  first  succeeding  the 
enrolment,  to  be  called  into  the  military  service, 
(Sec.  11.)  The  national  forces  (not  now  in  the 
military  service)  enrolled  under  the  act  shall  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  etc.,  (Sec.  3.) 

Those  of  the  second  class  shall  not  be  called 
out  until  those  of  the  first  class  shall  have  been 
exhausted. 

Thus  it  seems,  by  the  true  construction  of  this 
act,  while  all  persons  coming  within  its  provi¬ 
sions  are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  national  forces, 
nevertheless,  under  the  first  enrolment,  those 
who  were  in  the  military  service  at  the  time  the 
act  went  into  effect  are  not  to  be  included  in  that 
class  which  is  subject  to  the  first  draft. 

Several  provisions  of  this  statute  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  to  the  idea  that  persons  then  in  the  service 
were  to  be  treated  as  liable  to  draft  from  the  first 
class. 

Thus  it  is  provided  in  the  seventh  section 
that  regulars,  volunteers,  militiamen,  or  persons 
called  into  the  service  under  this  or  any  other 
act  of  Congress,  were  to  be  arrested  as  deserters, 
wherever  they  might  be  found,  by  the  provost- 
marshal,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  military 
post,  thus  admitting  a  plain  distinction  between 
these  different  classes  of  persons,  namely,  those 
who  were  then  in  the  service  and  those  who  were 
to  be  drafted  in. 

The  same  distinction  between  those  who  were 
in  the  service  and  those  who  were  to  be  drafted  in 
is  recognized  in  Sec.  18,  which  provides  bounties 
to  those  who  being  then  in  the  service  should 
volunteer  to  reenlist. 

The  statute  providing  for  the  classification  of 
troops  from  which  drafts  are  to  be  made  enacts 
as  follows  :  (Sec.  3d.)  That  the  national  forces 
of  the  United  States,  not  now  in  the  military  ser¬ 
vice,  enrolled  under  this  act,  shall  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  Thus  those  who  are  “now”  (that 
is  to  say,  on  the  third  of  March,  1863)  in  the 
military  service,  are  not  to  be  included  in  either 
of  these  classes.  And  as  those  then  (March  third) 
in  the  service  were  not  included  in  either  of  these 
two  classes,  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
class  of  persons  to  be  enrolled  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

As  between  the  first  and  second  class  the  law 
(Sec.  3)  requires  that  the  second  class  shall  not 
in  any  district  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  until  those  of  the  first  shall  have 
been  thus  called  in% 

Volunteers  or  regulars  who  had  been  in  the 
service,  and  who  had  been  discharged  there¬ 
from,  or  had  resigned  prior  to  the  third  day  of 
March,  1863,  arc  liable  to  be  drafted  in  the  same 


manner  as  if  they  had  never  been  in  the  service ; 
no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  their  former  period  of 
service  or  to  the  length  or  brevity  of  the  period 
between  the  date  of  their  discharge  and  that  of 
the  draft. 

Volunteers  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  on  the  third  of  March,  1863,  and 
have  since  that  time  been  discharged,  are  not 
therefore  included  in  the  first  class  from  which 
the  first  draft  is  intended  to  be  made,  and  are 
therefore  not  now  liable  to  be  called  on  by  a 
draft,  which  is  to  be  made  from  that  class  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  William  Whiting, 

Solicitor  of  the  War  Department. 

James  B.  Fry, 

Provost-Marshal  General. 

War  Department,  } 

Provost-Marshal  General’s  Office,  v 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  6.  1 

The  following  opinion  of  Hon.  William  Whit-  m 
ing,  solicitor  of  the  War  Department,  has  been 
ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
War : 

OPINION. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  provost-marshals  “  to 
obey  all  lawful  orders  and  regulations  of  the  pro¬ 
vost-marshal  general,  and  such  as  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law  concerning  the  enrolment  and 
calling  into  service  of  the  national  forces.”  (Act 
March  3,  1863.  Sec.  7.) 

The  twenty-fifth  Section  of  the  same  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  “  if  any  person  shall  resist  any  draft 
of  men  enrolled  under  the  act  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  shall  counsel  or  aid  any 
person  to  resist  any  such  draft,  or  shall  assault  or 
obstruct  any  officer  in  making  such  draft,  or  in  the 
performance  of  any  service  in  relation  thereto,  or 
shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault  or  obstruct 
any  such  officer,  or  shall  counsel  any  drafted 
man  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or 
wilfully  persuade  them  from  the  performance  of 
military  duty,  as  required  by  law  ;  such  person 
shall  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  pro¬ 
vost-marshal,  and  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to 
the  civil  authorities,  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  of  said  punish¬ 
ments.”  * 

To  do  any  act  which  will  prevent  or  impede 
the  enrolment  of  the  national  forces  (which  en¬ 
rolment  is  preliminary  and  essential  to  the  draft) 
is  to  prevent  or  impede  the  draft  itself. 

The  enrolment  is  a  service  to  be  performed 
by  the  provost-marshal  in  relation  to  the  draft. 

It  is  not  the  act  of  drawing  ballots  out  of  a  bal¬ 
lot-box  itself,  but  it  is  “  in  relation  to  it,”  and  is 
the  first  step  that  must  by  law  be  taken  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  draft.  It  is  therefore  clearly  with¬ 
in  the  duty  of  the  provost-marshal  to  subject  all 
persons  who  obstruct  the  enrolment,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board,  or  any  other  proceeding  which 
is  preliminary  and  essential  to  the  draft,  to  sum¬ 
mary  arrest,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  25. 

There  are  many  ways  of  obstructing  officers  in 
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the  performance  of  their  services  or  duties  in 
making,  or  in  relation  to,  the  draft,  without  em¬ 
ploying  physical  force.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to 
do  an  act  required  by  law  to  be  done  may  itself 
be  such  an  obstruction  as  to  subject  the  offender 
to  arrest.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  found  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  passage  through  which  the  drafting  offi¬ 
cers  are  required  to  enter  into  a  place  designated 
by  law  as  the  place  for  the  draft ;  and  suppose 
that  his  standing  in  that  place  would  prevent  ac¬ 
cess  by  These  officers  to  the  place  of  draft.  If 
they  request  him  to  move  away  and  he  neglects 
or  refuses  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  draft,  the  non-performance  of  the  act  of 
removal  would  be  of  itself  an  “  obstruction  of  the 
draft,  or  of  an  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  in  relation  to  it.” 

Standing  mute  in  civil  courts  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  punishable  offence.  And  so  if 
a  person,  with  intent  to  prevent  the  draft,  refuses 
to  give,  his  true  name  when  lawfully  requested  so 
to  do  by  an  officer  whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  as¬ 
certain  and  enroll  it,  it  is  an  obstruction  of  that 
officer  in  the  performance  of  one  of  his  duties  in 
relation  to  the  draft.  So  also  is  the  giving  of 
false  names  with  the  same  illegal  intent ;  and  the 
offender  will  in  either  case  be  subject  to  summary 
arrest  by  the  provost-marshal. 

William  Whiting, 

Solicitor  of  the  War  Department. 

James  B.  Fry, 

Provost-Marshal  General. 

Doc.  10. 

FIGHT  AT  BEVERLY’S  FORD,  VA. 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS. 

In  Bivouac  at  Bealeton,  Va.,  ) 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  > 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  9,  1S63.  J 

This  has  truly  been  an  exciting  day.  An  hour 
since  I  sent  you  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  day’s 
operations,  which  scarcely  affords  any  idea  of  the 
extent  or  character  of  our  achievements.  I  in¬ 
formed  you  by  letter  on  Monday  what  might  be 
expected  to-day,  and  I  have  now  the  result  to 
record. 

About  the  middle  of  last  week,  information  of 
a  pretty  positive  character  was  received  at  head¬ 
quarters,  concerning  the  massing  and  drilling  of 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  the  vicinity 
of  Culpeper.  Numerous  reports  had  been  received 
before,  but  they  were  more  or  less  conflicting, 
especially  that  portion  of  them  which  concerned 
the  movement  of  the  rebel  infantry  forces  in  a 
westerly  direction.  In  my  letter  of  Monday  I 
gave  in  substance  such  information  as -I  had  con¬ 
cerning  the  strength  and  character  of  the  enemy’s 
augmented  cavalry  force.  It  was  in  the  main 
correct,  but  in  the  light  of  to-day’s  operations  I 
can  give  you  the  details  as  specifically  as  you 
can  desire ;  for,  beside  defeating  the  enemy  in  a 
severe  battle,  we  have  ravaged  his  camp,  ascer¬ 
tained  his  strength  to  a  figure,  and  frustrated  a 
bold  plan,  the  execution  of  which  was  to  have 
begun  to-morrow  morning  at  daylight. 

Vol.  VII.— Doc.  2. 


The  bold  reconnoissance  across  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  on  Friday  last,  below  Freflericksburgh, 
which  we  rightly  thought  would  startle  the  in¬ 
different  public,  had  more  than  one  object.  Its 
first  object  was  to  discover  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  the  rebel  army,  which  was  accomplished  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  Its  second  object  was  to  remain 
where  it  was  as  a  diversion,  while  we  hastily 
gathered  together  a  force  to  feel  of  and  if  prudent 
to  attack  this  threatening  mass  of  cavalry  oppo¬ 
site  our  extreme  right  flank. 

General  Hooker  conceived  the  whole  plan  very 
quickly,  and  caused  its  execution  to  be  begun 
with  that  rapidity  and  secrecy  for  which  he  is 
noted. 

Saturday  evening  the  composition  of  the  force 
was  determined  upon,  and  all  the  cavalry  that 
could  be  made  immediately  available  was  detailed 
for  the  work  under  command  of  Gen.  Pleasanton, 
(Gen.  Stoneman  having  been  relieved,)  assisted 
by  Generals  Buford  and  Gregg  and  Col.  Dufie,  as 
subordinate  commanders.  In  addition,  two  small 
brigades  of  picked  infantry,  under  General  Ames, 
of  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  Gen.  Russell,  of  the 
Sixth  corps,  were  detailed  to  accompany  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  A  detail  of  artillery  was  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  battery  to  each  brigade,  the 
horse-batteries  with  the  cavalry  being  in  charge 
of  Capt.  Robertson,  chief  of  artillery  on  General 
Pleasanton’s  staff. 

The  infantry  force  selected  challenged  particu¬ 
lar  admiration.  The  regiments  were  small,  but 
they  were  reliable — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Se¬ 
cond,  Third,  and  Seventh  Wisconsin,  Second  and 
Thirty -third  Massachusetts,  Sixth  Maine,  Eighty- 
sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  New- 
York,  and  one  or  two  others  of  like  character. 

The  force  when  completed  did  not,  by  several 
thousand,  reach  the  reported  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand ;  but  then  as 
far  as  cavalry  was  concerned,  we  sent  all  that 
could  be  spared,  and  as  far  as  infantry  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  sequel  proved  that  fully  as  much  was 
sent  as  could  be  used  to  advantage.  And  then 
there  was  a  strong  supposition  that  the  force  of 
the  enemy  had  been  exaggerated. 

Gen.  Pleasanton’s  cavalry  rendezvoused  during 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Catlett’s  Station  and 
Warrenton  Junction,  getting  supplies  of  forage 
and  food  from  both  places,  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad.  General  Ames’s  infantry 
moved  Saturday  evening  to  the  Spotted  Tavern, 
and  on  Sunday  to  near  Bealeton  Station.  Gen. 
Russell’s  brigade  moved  on  Sunday  to  Hartwbod 
Church,  and  on  Monday  to  Kelly’s  Ford.  The 
plan  was  to  rendezvous  the  command  at  the  two 
points  on  the  Rappahannock,  Beverly’s  Ford  on 
the  right  and  Kelly’s  Ford  on  the  left,  the  two 
being  six  miles  apart,  and  then  move  the  column 
forward  toward  Culpeper  on  roads  converging  at 
Brandy  Station,  where  a  junction  of  the  forces 
was  to  be  formed,  or  sooner  if  necessary. 

On  Monday  evening,  therefore,  Gen.  Buford’s 
column  left  Warrenton  Junction,  and  followed  by 
General  Ames  from  Bealeton,  bivouacked  for  the 
night  near  the  Bowen  mansion,  about  one  mile 
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from  Beverly’s  Ford.  General  Gregg,  taking  his 
own  and  Colonel  Dufie’s  command,  moved  to  the 
left  from  the  Junction,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  in  close  proximity  to  Kelly’s  Ford,  where 
Gen.  Bussell  had  already  arrived.  No  fires  were 
allowed,  and  a  vigilant  watch  was  kept  to  prevent 
disturbances  or  any  thing  which  might  give  any 
indication  of  our  presence. 

The  orders  were  to  arouse  the  commands  at 
three  a.m.,  and  to  make  the  passage  of  the  river 
as  soon  as  it  was  daylight. 

At  dawn  Gen.  Buford’s  command  was  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Col.  Davis’s  brigade,  led  by  two  squadrons 
of  the  Eighth  New-York,  and  supported  by  the 
Eighth  Illinois  and  Third  Indiana,  had  the  ad¬ 
vance.  The  morning  was  cool  and  pleasant,  a 
thick  mist  hung  over  the  river,  and  objects  on 
the  other  side  were  rather  indistinct.  Our  caval¬ 
ry  soon  reached  the  river,  dashed  in,  dashed  up 
the  bank,  and  were  well  on  the  opposite  side  be¬ 
fore  the  rebels  in  their  fortifications  were  aware 
of  their  presence.  The  suddenness  of  the  move¬ 
ment  completely  surprised  them,  and  they  at 
once  broke  for  the  first  friendly  timber,  which 
was  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  their  rear.  Our 
cavalry  followed  rapidly,  and  in  these  woods  the 
first  severe  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  we  speed¬ 
ily  lost  one  of  the  most  valued  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  Col.  B.  F.  Davis,  of  the  Eighth  New-York 
cavalry,  and  Captain  in  the  First  regular  cavalry, 
and  the  same  gallant  officer  who  led  the  gallant 
charge  out  of  Harper’s  Ferry  last  fall,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Longstreet’s  ammunition-train.  When  the 
rebels,  who  were  dismounted,  reached  the  woods, 
they  began  to  skirmish,  and  detained  our  force 
there  long  enough  to  give  the  alarm  to  Jones’s 
brigade,  they  being  encamped  just  beyond  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  woods.  Though  their  horses 
were  grazing  in  the  fields,  yet  they  speedily  fell 
in,  and  in  a  very  short  time  two  or  three  squad¬ 
rons  came  charging  down  the  road  and  through 
the  timber.  Hurling  their  force  upon  the  Eighth 
New-York,  they  broke  it  and  forced  it  back,  and 
killed  and  wounded  quite  a  number.  Col.  Davis, 
who  was  gallantly  leading  the  advance,  turned  to 
rally  them,  and  waving  his  sword  to  the  Eighth 
Illinois,  shouted,  “  Come  on,  boys,”  when  a  rebel 
rode  out  in  front  of  him,  and  fired  three  shots 
from  his  pistol  at  him,  the  last  one  taking  effect 
in  his  forehead,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
Quick  as  thought  Lieut.  Parsons,  acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant-General  to  Col.  Davis,  was  at  the 
side^f  the  rebel,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  with 
one  well-directed  blow  of  his  sabre,  he  laid  his 
head  open  midway  between  eyes  and  chin,  and 
the  wretch  fell  dead  in  the  dust  at  his  horse’s 
feet.  Parsons  is  but  a  youth  ;  his  adversary  was 
a  strong,  athletic  man,  yet  the  former,  though 
young  in  years  and  slight  in  stature,  nobly 
avenged  his  commander’s  fall. 

By  this  time  the  gallant  Eighth  Illinois,  though 
meeting  with  a  hot  reception,  in  which  Captain 
Clark  and  Captain  Forsyth  were  both  wounded, 
had  charged  upon  the  rebels,  and  driven  them 
back  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  engaged  in  deploying  and  forming  in 


the  rear  of  the  woods  and  just  beyond  their 
camp,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river. 

Major  Whiting’s  command  now  came  up  to  the 
support  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  troops.  Gen. 
Ames  also  brought  his  infantry  over,  and  deploy¬ 
ed  them  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  skirmishers, 
and  then  pushed  them  out  in  line  of  battle  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  in  front  of  which  the  enemy 
was  drawn  up  by  squadrons,  with  artillery  at  the 
intervals,  which  omitted  no  opportunity  to  shell 
every  thing  in  sight  that  had  motion  to  it.  Thus 
far  the  enemy  evidently  had  but  one  brigade  at 
hand,  and  a  few  prisoners  taken  said  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Twelfth  Vir¬ 
ginia  cavalry,  of  General  Jones’s  brigade.  When 
asked  if  he  was  “Jones,  the  guerrilla,”  they  in¬ 
dignantly  denied  the  imputation ;  nevertheless, 
he  was.  Gen.  Pleasanton  now  directed  General 
Buford  to  make  preparations  to  charge  this  force 
in  the  flank,  while  the  infantry  and  artillery  en¬ 
gaged  it  in  front.  It  was  desirable  to  do  Biis  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  enemy  might  be  getting 
reenforcements  at  any  moment.  General  Buford 
having  driven  the  enemy’s  pickets  and  skirmish¬ 
ers  in  the  open  fields  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
sent  in  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania,  supported  by  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  regulars,  to  charge  this  line  on 
the  flank.  The  Pennsylvanians  came  up  to  their 
work  in  splendid  style.  This  is  the  regiment 
formerly  known  as  the  “Lancers,”  and  they  had 
a  matter  of  pride  to  settle  in  this  charge.  Stead¬ 
ily  and  gallantly,  they  advanced  out  of  the  woods 
in  excellent  order,  and  then  dashed  across  the 
open  field  in  an  oblique  direction  toward  the  ene¬ 
my’s  guns.  They  went  up  almost  to  their  very 
muzzles,  through  a  storm  of  canister  and  shell, 
and  would  have  taken  them,  when  suddenly  there 
dashed  out  of  the  woods  on  their  right  flank,  in 
almost  the  very  spot  from  which  they  themselves 
had  issued,  two  whole  regiments  of  the  enemy,  on 
the  full  charge.  Retreat  was  almost  cut  off,  but 
the  regiments,  now  subjected  to  a  fire  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks,  charged  back,  cutting  their 
way  out  with  considerable  loss.  The  Sixth  regu¬ 
lars  came  to  the  rescue,  but  the  fire  was  so  se¬ 
vere  that  even  these  veterans  could  not  stand  it, 
and  they  fell  back  with  some  loss.  In  this  charge 
we  lost  about  the  only  prisoners  captured  by  the 
enemy  during  the  day.  Major  Morris,  of  the 
Sixth  Pennsylvania,  was  seen  to  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  is  probably  wounded  and  a  prisoner. 
Captain  Davis,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  killed. 
Capt.  Lieper  was  wounded,  and  Major  Hazeltine 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Capt.  Dahlgrcn, 
of  General  Hooker’s  staff,  a  model  of  cool  and 
dauntless  bravery,  charged  with  the  regiments, 
and  his  horse  was  shot  in  two  places.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  charge  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  war. 

The  enemy  was  now  being  reenforced  very  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  in  a  short  time  Gen.  Pleasanton  found 
that  Buford’s  small  division  was  opposed  by  three 
strong  brigades  of  rebels,  with  artillery  to  match. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania, 
the  rebels  made  two  rapid  attempts  to  gain  our 
rear  and  the  approaches  to  the  ford,  both  on  our 
right  and  on  our  left,  but  particularly  on  the 
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right.  But  they  were  handsomely  foiled  by  Bu¬ 
ford,  and  for  two  hours  there  was  very  sharp 
skirmishing,  rapid  shelling,  and  admirable  ma¬ 
noeuvring  by  both  sides,  in  the  open  and  undu¬ 
lating  fields  on  our  extreme  right.  A  brigade  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  came  down  the  road  which 
branches  off  to  the  right  from  Beverly’s,  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  ford,  but  they  were  too  late. 
A  couple  of  squadrons  and  a  section  of  artillery 
interposed.  They  never  got  nearer  than  a  mile 
to  the  point,  and  during  the  two  hours  that  they 
remained  in  position  they  suffered  severely  from 
our  shells  and  skirmishers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  engagement,  General  Plea¬ 
santon  plainly  saw  that  the  division  under  Gen. 
Buford  was  far  outnumbered,  and  much  anxiety 
was  expressed  to  hear  from  General  Gregg,  whose 
column  was  considerabty  stronger  than  Buford’s. 
Word  had  been  received  from  him  at  eight 
o’clock,  saying  that  he  had  crossed  with  scarce 
any  opposition,  and  that  he  was  driving  the  ene¬ 
my  before  him,  but  his  guns  had  not  yet  been 
heard.  Matters  thus  remained  in  statu  quo  until 
twelve  o’clock,  nothing  being  done  save  some  ar¬ 
tillery  practice,  which  was  pretty  accurate  on 
both  sides.  We  dismounted  one  gun  of  a  section 
that  the  enemy  had  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  move  the  other.  During 
this  interim  the  skirmishers  of  each  party  would 
frequently  become  very  annoying.  General  Ames 
formed  his  skirmish  line,  and  they  picked  off  the 
rebel  officers  without  mercy.  Although  our  in¬ 
fantry  were  masked  by  the  timber,  yet  the  enemy 
seemed  to  know  what  we  had,  and  always  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  them,  save  by  dismounted  cavalry 
as  skirmishers  against  skirmishers.  They  were 
very  profuse  of  their  shells  and  canister,  however, 
and  opened  whenever  any  of  our  cavalry  ap¬ 
proached  near  enough.  Many  of  our  men  were 
wounded  by  canister-shot,  a  thing  almost  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  in  cavalry  fighting. 

At  one  time,  on  the  left  of  General  Ames’s  bri¬ 
gade,  the  rebel  cavalry  skirmishers  had  advanced 
and  concealed  themselves  in  some  bushes,  where 
they  were  annoying  a  body  of  the  Ninth  New- 
York.  Major  Martin,  of  that  regiment,  was  final¬ 
ly  ordered  to  take  a  squadron  and  drive  them 
out.  This  he  most  gallantly  did,  though  it  was 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and  he 
was  met  by  a  perfect  storm  of  canister.  lie  cap¬ 
tured  fifty  prisoners,  but  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  enemy’s  fire,  could  bring  but  a  portion  of 
them  away.  The  gallant  Major  was  himself 
wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

About  one  o’clock  Buford  again  began  to  press 
the  enemy,  and  this  time  he  showed  evident 
signs  of  uneasiness,  and  soon  withdrew  his  force 
from  our  right  flank  as  though  he  had  a  fire  in 
the  rear.  About  the  same  time  we  heard  Gregg’s 
guns,  and  some  prisoners  taken  from  Robinson’s 
North-Carolina  brigade  just  then  reported  Gene¬ 
ral  Russell’s  infantryadvancing  through  the  woods 
on  their  right  flank  and  rear.  General  Gregg, 
from  the  sound  of  the  firing,  was  evidently  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brandy  Station.  Pleasanton  now  push¬ 
ed  forward,  but  the  rebels  soon  gave  way,  and 


fell  back  rapidly.  They  were  in  a  bad  predica¬ 
ment —  for  Gregg  was  almost  directly  in  their 
rear,  Russell  was  on  their  right  flank,  and  Buford 
on  their  front.  They  therefore  made  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  abandoning  their  old  camp  entirely,  part 
of  which  we  had  already  occupied,  and  two  regi¬ 
ments  were  very  near  being  cut  off,  as  Kilpatrick 
moved  off  toward  the  right,  to  make  connection 
with  Buford.  They  had  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  not  covered  by  our  force,  through  which 
to  escape. 

General  Pleasanton’s  headquarters  were  moved 
forward  to  where  the  rebel  commander’s  had 
been,  and  the  lines  of  the  two  columns  were  soon 
connected. 

General  Gregg  reported  that  his  two  brigades, 
under  Kilpatrick  and  Wyndham,  had  been  hotly 
engaged  all  the  morning,  but  had  driven  the  en¬ 
emy  uniformly  from  the  river  back  to  Brandy 
Station.  Our  troops,  especially  the  First  New- 
Jersey,  First  Maine,  and  Tenth  New-York,  fought 
most  gallantly,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  re¬ 
peated  charges,  though  losing  heavily  themselves. 
The  artillery  with  General  Gregg  also  suffered 
considerably,  and  the  Sixth  New-York  battery 
was  almost  totally  disabled.  It  did  excellent 
service,  however.  In  the  charges  by  General 
Gregg’s  column,  a  stand  of  colors  and  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty'-  prisoners  were  taken.  Colonel 
Wyndham’s  brigade  captured  the  heights  com¬ 
manding  Brandy  Station,  and  there  discovered 
rebel  infantry  being  brought  up  by  the  cars.  A 
portion  of  it  drew  up  and  fired  a  volley  at  our 
cavalry.  Another  correspondent  will  give  you 
further  particulars  about  the  gallant  fighting  of 
this  column.  Col.  Wyndham  was  shot  through 
the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a  bushwhacker,  but  his 
wound  is  not  serious,  and  he  still  keeps  the  sad¬ 
dle. 

While  a  junction  was  being  effected  with 
Gregg’s  column  on  the  left,  Buford  and  Ames 
were  pushing  out  on  the  right,  and,  with  Vin¬ 
cent’s  battery,  Buford  had  by  two  o’clock  carried 
all  the  crests  occupied  by  the  enemy  during  the 
forenoon,  and  had  forced  him  back  over  three 
miles  from  the  river.  In  these  exploits  the  regu¬ 
lars,  especially  the  Second  and  Fifth  regiments, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  intrepidity. 
The  Third  Wisconsin  skirmishers  also  won  praise 
by  the  accuracy  of  their  fire,  which  was  fatal  to 
many  a  rebel. 

The  fact  that  the  enemy  were  now  falling  back 
upon  strong  infantry  supports,  and  we  being  al¬ 
ready  numerically  inferior  to  them,  induced  Gen. 
Pleasanton  to  consult  with  his  subordinates,  and 
it  having  been  left  discretionary  with  the  former 
to  advance  or  return,  it  was  finally  deemed  pru¬ 
dent  to  return,  and  at  four  o’clock  our  forces  be¬ 
gan  falling  back.  The  enemy  was  not  inclined 
to  “pick  a  fight”  on  the  return,  and,  save  some 
slight  skirmishing,  we  were  not  molested.  Bu¬ 
ford’s  division  fell  back  to  Beverly  Ford,  and 
Gregg’s  division  to  Rappahannock  Ford,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below.  We  brought  off  all  our  dead 
and  wounded,  and  also  some  of  the  enemy’s, 
while  many  of  the  latter  were  still  remaining  on 
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the  field  when  we  retired.  By  dark  our  forces 
were  all  over  the  river,  and  the  wounded  of  Bu¬ 
ford’s  division  all  loaded  in  the  cars  and  on  the 
way  to  Washington.  The  loss'  in  his  division  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  Gregg’s 
about  the  same.  The  rebel  prisoners  report  their 
loss  as  heavier  than  ever  before,  and  express  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  gallantry  of  our  cavalry.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  taken  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty -five,  and  we  lost  about  fifty. 

Though  our  force  was  not  large  enough  to 
thoroughly  defeat  the  rebels,  yet  they  received  a 
sound  thrashing,  and  it  will  result  in  postponing 
their  u  grand  raids  ”  into  the  North  for  some 
time,  if  not  indefinitely ;  for,  beside  chastising 
them,  we  have  gained  full  information  of  their 
strength,  character  and  designs.  Witness  the 
following  letter  captured  on  the  battle-field,  which 
I  have  copied  from  the  original  verbatim: 

Camp  near  Brandreth  Station,  Culpeper  ) 
Court-House,  June  8, 1S63.  ) 

Dear  Brother  :  We  have  made  another  change 
of  base.  We  left  Dayton  one  week  ago  to-day, 
and  after  five  days  of  marching  we  encamped  at 
this  place.  We  have  had  two  grand  reviews  of 
five  brigades  of  cavalry,  about  twelve  thousand 
in  number,  under  General  Stuart.  The  first  took 
place  on  Saturday,  when  we  were  inspected  by 
Stuart ;  and  I  have  just  now  returned  from  the 
second,  when  we  were  inspected  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  person.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  but  very  gray -haired.  W e  are  now 
in  a  battery  numbering  about  sixteen  pieces,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Major  Beckham.  Long- 
street’s  division  passed  us  on  Saturday.  The 
Wise  artillery  was  along.  You  can  look  out  for 
some  small  fighting  before  a  week.  We  are  now 
-about  two  miles  from  the  Rappahannock,  at  Bev¬ 
erly  Ford.  I  expect,  from  the  preparations  that 
is  being  made,  that  we  are  going  to  make  a  grand 
raid  toward  the  Potomac  as  soon  as  the  valley  is 
cleared.  .  .  . 

You  must  excuse  the  shortness  of  this  letter, 
as  I  have  just  returned  from  the  review,  and  I 
feel  tired  from  riding  so  much.  Direct  your  let¬ 
ter  to  Chero’s  battery,  Jones’s  cavalry  brigade. 

Please  write  immediately,  as  we  may  leave  in 
a  couple  of  days. 

Your  affectionate  brother,  J.  M.  D. 

I  leave  the  name  blank  for  the  sake  of  the 
writer.  This  confirms  all  the  information  we 
previously  had.  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  W.  F.  Lee,  G. 
W.  Jones,  Robertson  of  North-Carolina,  and  Field 
of  Virginia,  commanded  the  brigades.  In  the 
latter’s  brigade  is  all  the  mounted  infantry  they 
had — reported  at  eight  hundred  men. 

An  order  was  found  from  General  Stuart,  dated 
June  sixth,  ordering  the  commands  to  be  held  in 
readiness  to  move  at  fifteen  minutes’  notice. 

A  captain,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  said  they 
were  under  orders  to  move  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  daylight.  They  moved  a  day  sooner,  and 
backward  at  that. 

The  prompt  manner  in  which  these  plans  of 
the  enemy  have  been  baffled  will  elicit  the  admi¬ 


ration  of  every  one.  A  day  longer,  and  it  would 
have  been  too  late.  Their  plans  are  now  known, 
and  we  can  prepare  accordingly.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  will  awake  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  make  all  needful  preparations 
to  receive  this  horde  of  raiders.  They  will  pro¬ 
bably  only  defer,  not  abandon,  their  designs,  and 
such  a  body  of  cavalry  once  loose  in  a  defence¬ 
less  State,  they  can  take  the  whole  of  it.  But 
General  Hooker  has  unmasked  them,  and  given 
time  for  preparation.  Shortly  he  will  be  fully 
ready  himself  to  take  them  thoroughly  in  hand. 

L.  L.  Crounse. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WYNDHAM. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  | 
Third  Division  Cavalry  Corps,  f 

CaptainR.  G.  Weir,  Assistant  Adjutant- General 

Third  Division  Cavalry  Corps : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  the  part  my  command  took  in  the 
action  of  yesterday.  After  crossing  the  river  and 
coming  up  with  Colonel  Duffle,  I  turned  to  the 
right,  and,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  commanding,  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Brandy 
Station.  On  arriving  at  that  place  I  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
right  of  the  station,  with  batteries  planted  on  the 
heights  near  the  Barber  House. 

I  immediately  formed  my  command  into  line 
of  battle,  and  had  the  section  of  artillery  attached 
to  it  placed  in  position,  and  opened  on  their  bat¬ 
tery  in  front  of  the  Barber  House. 

Observing  the  enemy  breaking  away  on  the 
left,  I  ordered  a  portion  of  the  First  Maryland 
cavalry,  led  by  Major  Russell,  to  charge  on  the 
station,  which  they  did  in  fine  style,  capturing  a 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  away  an  am¬ 
bulance  and  four  horses,  captured  by  our  advance- 
guard.  I  next  ordered  the  section  of  artillery  to 
advance,  as  they  had  completely  silenced  the  bat¬ 
tery  they  had  been  firing  upon,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  First  New-Jersey  to  charge  on 
a  battery  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  Barber 
House,  and  the  First  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps 
and  the  balance  of  the  First  Maryland  to  charge 
the  heights  on  which  the  house  stands.  The 
whole  command  moved  gallantly  forward  and  no¬ 
bly  accomplished  the  work  assigned  them.  . 

The  First  Maryland,  which  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  squadron,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deems,  charged  first,  but  were  met  by  fully  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  the  enemy,  posted  behind  the  buildings 
and  drawn  up  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  and, 
after  a  spirited  fight,  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
The  First  Pennsylvania,  coming  up,  charged  next. 
Col.  Taylor,  leading  part  of  the  regiment,  struck 
the  enemy  in  front,  while  Lieut. -Colonel  Gardi¬ 
ner,  with  the  balance,  dashed  on  his  flank  next 
to  the  house,  forcing  him  back  at  both  points,  cut¬ 
ting  him  off  from  the  house,  and  gaining  his  rear, 
drove  him  from  his  cover  into  the  open  plain  below, 
where  he  was  again  met  by  the  First  Maryland  cav¬ 
alry,  which  had  rallied.  Thus  assailed  on  both 
sides,  his  force  was  completely  scattered,  a  large 
number  being  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  The 
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charge  of  the  First  New- J  ersey  on  the  battery  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  I  led  in  person,  aided  by  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Broderick.  At  the  first  onset  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  their  guns.  The  support  com¬ 
ing  up  was  met,  and  in  a  few  minutes  also  driven 
back.  Reenforced,  it  returned,  and  was  again  re¬ 
pulsed. 

My  command  being  now  much  scattered  by  the 
charges  it  had  made,  Colonel  Duffie  not  coming 
up  to  my  support,  as  I  expected,  and  seeing  the 
enemy  strongly  reenforced,  advancing  from  seve¬ 
ral  points,  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  This 
was  done  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  command 
forming  on  the  Brandy  Station  road,  while  I  col¬ 
lected  the  balance  at  the  station,  and  forming 
them  into  a  rear-guard,  remained  till  the  field  was 
cleared.  The  enemy  here  charged  upon  my  line 
twice,  but  were  repulsed  each  time  by  my  carbi¬ 
neers  with  heavy  loss.  Having  checked  the  ene¬ 
my’s  advance  on  my  retreating  column,  I  then 
took  across  the  field  to  join  the  head  of  my  com¬ 
mand,  when  a  squad  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  woods  fired,  wounding  me  through 
the  leg.  I  still  retained  command  until  five 
o’clock  p.  M. ,  when  orders  were  given  to  retreat, 
when,  becoming  very  much  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood,  I  turned  over  the  command  to  Colonel 
Taylor,  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  reserve  cavalry, 
and  left  the  field.  He  reports  that  shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  received  orders  to  report  to  General 
Buford,  and  assisted  in  covering  the  withdrawal 
of  his  command  across  the  river. 

In  closing  my  report  it  affords  me  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  of  my 
command  that  followed  me  on  the  field  behaved  no¬ 
bly,  standing  unmoved  under  the  enemy’s  artillery 
fire,  and  when  ordered  to  charge  dashing  forward 
with  a  spirit  and  determination  that  swept  all  before 
them.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  field  officers  of  my  command  acted, 
without  exception  gallantly  and  efficiently  per¬ 
forming  every  duty  assigned  them ;  and  of  the 
line  officers  I  can  say  the  same.  I  lament  to 
say  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Broderick  and  Major 
Shelmire,  of  the  First  New-Jersey  cavalry,  were 
wounded  and  captured,  and  Major  W.  T.  McEwen, 
First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  wounded  ;  Captain 
Creager,  of  First  Maryland,  killed;  Captain  Saw¬ 
yer,  of  First  New-Jersey,  missing,  and  seven 
other  officers  wounded  or  missing,  whose  names 
are  reported  in  the  list  of  casualties.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  enlisted  men  are  reported  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Major  January,  who  was  doing  duty  as  field 
officer  of  the  day,  and  Captain  H.  S.  Thomas, 
Acting  Quartermaster-General ;  Lieutenant  W. 
P.  Lloyd,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General; 
Lieutenant  Gremlee  and  Lieutenant  Parry,  Act¬ 
ing  Aid-de-camp  of  my  staff,  all  rendered  invalu¬ 
able  service  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  had  every  order  executed,  and  the 
assistance  they  afforded  in  rallying  and  re-form¬ 
ing  the  differen|*portions  of  the  command.  Re¬ 
spectfully  subnutted, 

PilUCY  Wyndham, 

Commanding  Brigade. 


CASUALTIES  IN  THE  FIRST  NEW-JERSEY  CAVALRY. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  First  New-Jersey  cavalry,  near  Bran¬ 
dy  Station,  Va.,  June  ninth,  1863: 

Colonel  Sir  Percy  Wyndham,  wounded;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  V.  Brodrick,  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing;  Major  J.  H.  Shelmire,  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing  ;  Captain  Henry  Sawyer,  wounded  ;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hyde  Crocker,  wounded  and  missing ;  John 
Black,  company  A,  missing ;  E.  Crossdale,  com¬ 
pany  A,  missing,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  company 
A,  missing;  Henry  Clark,  company  A,  missing; 
Joseph  Howard,  company  B,  killed  ;  Aaron  Rake, 
company  B,  wounded ;  Sergeant  S.  P.  Crossman, 
company  B,  missing;  John  Tynon,  company  B, 
John  Casler,  company  B,  missing ;  Thos.  Boyle, 
company  C,  missing ;  William  McCune,  compa¬ 
ny  C,  missing ;  Josiah  Buchain,  company  D, 
wounded;  Joseph  Crane,  company  D,  missing; 
Octave  Antonio,  company  D,  missing ;  Sergeant 
George  W.  Stewart,  company  E,  wounded  and 
missing;  Sergeant  James  II.  Palmater,  company 

E,  missing;  Corporal  Robert  Williams,  missing; 
T.  L.  Clement,  missing ;  Daniel  McCormick,  miss¬ 
ing  ;  George  Polston,  -company  E,  killed ;  Ser¬ 
geant  Samuel  Rainear,  company  F,  killed ;  Cor¬ 
poral  Amos  Poinsett,  company  F,  wounded;. 
Charles  Cadot,  company  F,  wounded ;  Nathan 
Moore,  company  F,  missing;  John  C.  Danty, 
company  F,  missing;  Daniel  Oliver,  company 

F,  missing;  Sergeant  Joseph  Thibesdeau,  com¬ 
pany  F,  missing;  Corporal  R.  S.  Asay,  company 

F,  missing ;  R.  Darnstad,  company  G,  killed  ;  A. 
A.  Ringlop,  company  G,  killed ;  Sergeant  J.  P. 
Brower,  company  G,  wounded  and  missing ;  Ser¬ 
geant  B.  G.  Joline,  company  G,  wounded  and 
missing;  W.  P.  Brown,  company  G,  missing; 
John  Finnigan,  company  G,  missing ;  F.  Craus, 
company  G.  missing;  J.  H.  Stubbs,  company 

G,  wounded  and  missing ;  M.  Summers,  company 
G,  wounded  and  missing ;  Corporal  John  Scaffer, 
company  PI.  missing ;  W.  H.  H.  Jackson,  com¬ 
pany  II,  missing ;  Douglass  Grey,  company  H, 
missing ;  Timothy  Mahoney,  company  H,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  Sergeant  Chas.  Earley,  company  I,  wounded 
and  missing;  Sergeant  F.  Schall,  company  I, 
wounded ;  Philip  Ham,  company  I,  missing ;  Ser¬ 
geant  Robert  Tuthill,  company  K,  wounded  and 
missing ;  Sergeant  Richard  Decker,  company  K, 
wounded;  Jno.  Hendershot,  company  K,  wound¬ 
ed;  John  Hanley,  company  K,  missing;  James 
Linley,  company  M,  missing ;  Horace  Van  Orden, 
company  M,  missing.  Total — -officers,  five ;  men 
fifty-two — fifty-seven.  Carried  into  action,  twen¬ 
ty-two  officers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
men. 

E.  A.  PAUL’S  ACCOUNT. 

Rappahannock  River,  Wednesday,  June  10, 1S68. 

In  justice  to  the  gallant  men  who  have  fallen, 
to  those  who  are  still  suffering  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived,  as  well  as  to  the  brave  inen  who  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  yesterday  unscath¬ 
ed,  and  to-day  stand  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  meet  the  enemies  of  their  country  in  deadly 
strife  again,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  de- 
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tailed  account  than  you  have  yet  received,  of  the 
movements  and  conduct  of  Gen.  Gregg’s  com¬ 
mand,  with  such  scenes  and  incidents  occurring 
in  the  whole  of  Gen.  Pleasanton’s  command  as 
came  under  my  own  observation,  and  as  I  have 
obtained  from  sources  which  I  deem  reliable. 

Gen.  Gregg  moved  from  Warrenton  Junction 
on  Monday,  the  eighth,  encamping  that  night 
near  Kelly’s  Ford,  a  fording  place  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River,  six  miles  below  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  bridge.  His  command  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Second  and  Third  divisions  of  cav¬ 
alry,  a  section  of  artillery  attached  to  each,  and 
a  force  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
the  latter  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Russell.  The 
movement  across  the  river  was  commenced  on 
Tuesday  morning,  at  about  six  o’clock,  the  Second 
division,  commanded  by  Col.  Duffle,  taking  the 
advance,  closely  followed  by  Gen.  Gregg’s  own  di¬ 
vision,  the  Third,  and  the  infantry.  By  nine 
o’clock  the  whole  force  was  safely  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  no  opposition  to  the  crossing 
having  been  met  except  such  as  could  be  given 
by  a  rebel  picket  of  twenty  badly  scared  men, 
who  ran  away  at  the  very  sight  of  a  blue  coat. 
Here  the  command  was  divided  into  three  col¬ 
umns.  Col.  Duffle,  with  the  Second  division  and 
a  section  of  Tidball’s  old  battery,  commanded  by 

Lieut.  - ,  occupied  the  extreme  left,  and  at 

once  moved  forward  to  Stevensburgh,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  supporting 
a  section  of  artillery  stationed  to  oppose  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  troops.  A  brief  but  sanguinary 
struggle  took  place,  resulting  in  the  capturing  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  dispersing 
the  balance  of  the  force  in  front.  Gen.  Gregg, 
though  sending  frequently  for  this  command,  did 
not  see  it  again  until  the  movement  to  join  Gen. 
Buford,  who,  as  stated  in  a  previous  letter,  had 
crossed  the  river  at  Beverly  Ford,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
Third  division  occupied  the  centre,  and  took  a 
road  leading  to  Brandy  Station,  and  the  infantry 
occupying  the  right,  moved  along  near  the  river — 
the  object  being  to  unite  the  two  wings  of  Gen. 
Pleasanton’s  command,  on  either  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  This  was  not  effected,  however,  owing  to 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy,  they  being 
present  in  large  force,  until  after  the  fight  at 
Brandy  Station,  some  account  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  proper  place.  The  Third  division 
occupied  the  centre,  and  as  it  participated  in 
some  of  the  severest  cavalry  fighting  of  the  war, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  its  movements  somewhat 
in  detail.  The  First  brigade  of  this  division, 
commanded  by  Col.  Kilpatrick,  was  composed  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  Second  New-York  cavalry, 
(Harris’s  Light,)  First  Maine  cavalry,  Col.  Douty, 
and  Tenth  New-York  cavalry,  Lieut.-Col.  Irvine. 
The  Second  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wyndham,  and  consisted  of  his  own  regiment, 
the  First  New-Jersey  cavalry,  First  Maryland  cav¬ 
alry,  Lieut. -Col.  Deems,  and  First  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor.  Each  brigade  was 
formed  in  three  columns  by  squadrons,  the  First 
brigade  on  the  right,  and  the  Second  on  the  left. 


The  ground  between  Kelly’s  Ford  and  Brandy 
Station  is  rolling,  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
trees,  and  not  the  most  desirable  for  cavalry  ope¬ 
rations;  nevertheless  the  men  of  the  different 
regiments  succeeded  in  keeping  in  excellent  order. 
The  division  moved  toward  Brandy  Station.  The 
first  indication  of  the  enemy  in  force  was  the 
discovery  of  a  signal  station  on  a  hill  to  the  right 
by  Capt.  J.  W.  Kester,  Aid  to  Gen.  Gregg.  Just 
previous  to  this,  and  one  mile  from  the  station, 
a  picket  of  two  men  was  captured.  Gen.  Gregg, 
upon  being  satisfied  by  the  working  of  the  signal- 
flag  that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  near  by,  or¬ 
dered  Col.  Wyndham  to  advance  with  his  brigade, 
find  the  enemy,  and  attack  him.  Col.  Wyndham 
moved  promptly  forward,  and  when  arrived  nearly 
opposite,  and  to  the  south  of  the  signal  station,  a 
two-gun  battery  was  opened  upon  the  command 
at  short-range.  The  two  guns  attached  to  the 
brigade  were  soon  in  position  and  at  work,  and 
two  or  three  squadrons  were  sent  forward  to  se¬ 
cure  the  railroad — a  train  loaded  with  infantry 
was  coming  up  from  Culpeper.  Our  men  turned 
a  switch,  and  the  train  was  run  off  the  track ;  an¬ 
other  train  soon  followed,  but  the  enemy  then 
had  possession  of  the  railroad,  having  forced  the 
troops  occupying  the  ground  to  retire.  Captain 
Martin’s  two  guns,  with  the  First  brigade,  were 
ordered  forward,  and  took  a  position  south-east 
of  Telegraph  Hill.  The  rebels  were  soon  forced 
to  withdraw  their  battery,  and  they  moved  it 
across  the  railroad  track  to  the  vicinity  of  a  house, 
in  which  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  were 
the  rebel  Gens.  Stuart,  Hampton,  and  Jones,  the 
latter  having  just  arrived  from  Winchester  (the 
rebel  prisoners  say)  to  make  arrangements  to  join 
the  proposed  expedition  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Upon  this  point  it  appears  two  rebel 
colums  were  approaching.  The  advance,  Colonel 
Wyndham  had  attacked  and  driven  back.  Fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  advantage  thus  gained,  the  First 
Maryland  was  ordered  to  charge,  which  they  did 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  surrounding  the 
house  in  which  the  notorious  rebel  chieftains  were 
plotting.  The  enemy  fought  desperately  at  this 
point,  and  several  hand-to-hand  conflicts  took 
place.  Our  men  were  gaining  the  advantage, 
when  a  large  rebel  force  advanced,  and  they  were 
forced  to  retire.  As  soon  as  the  First  Maryland 
had  got  a  little  scattered  in  the  melee ,  the  First 
New-Jersey,  Lieut.-Col.  Broderick  at  their  head, 
charged,  and  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  First 
Pennsylvania,  led  by  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor.  At  first, 
as  each  regiment  came  charging  into  the  fight, 
the  enemy  were  forced  back,  and  though  their 
force  was  much  larger  than  ours,  they  continued 
to  fall  back  until  largely  reenforced.  On  a  rise 
just  at  the  rear  of  the  house  before  referred  to, 
Colonel  Wyndham’s  brigade  captured  two  guns. 
When  forced  back  to  near  Brandy  Station,  the 
guns  were  dragged  along  and  placed  with  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  own  artillery.  The  enemy  dashed 
upon  this  battery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Martin, 
with  great  fury,  and  killed  and  wounded  nine  of 
the  men  at  the  guns  with  their  sabres.  By  the 
order  of  Gen.  Gregg,  Capt.  Kester  placed  a  two- 
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gun  battery  so  as  to  rake  the  position,  and  the 
rebels  were  forced  to  retire  into  the  woods,  when 
our  men  again  got  possession  of  the  guns.  The 
enemy  was  again  reenforced,  and  another  despe¬ 
rate  conflict  was  had  over  the  guns.  One  had 
burst,  and  another  was  rendered  useless  by  a 
ball  being  rammed  home  in  the  excitement  with¬ 
out  a  cartridge.  Nearly  all  of  the  horses  had  been 
killed  by  the  rebel  sharp-shooters,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  drag  the  remaining  two  guns  away  by 
hand.  The  enemy,  again  reenforced,  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  guns,  and  succeeded  in  holding 
the  position.  In  this  melee — one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  desperate  that  has  occurred  during  the 
whole  war — the  sword,  for  the  most  part,  was  the 
only  weapon  used.  Col.  Wyndham,  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  rest  of  the  officers  who  mingled 
in  the  fight,  by  his  dress  and  general  appearance, 
was  evidently  recognized  and  made  a  target  of, 
both  by  swordsmen  and  carbineers.  He  escaped 
with  a  ball  in  the  calf  of  his  right  leg. 

Gen.  Gregg  and  staff  advanced  and  ordered  Col. 
Kilpatrick  to  support  Col.  Wyndham  on  the  right. 
As  the  first  regiment,  Tenth  New-York,  Lieut- 
Col.  Irvine,  emerged  from  the  woods,  they  charged 
upon  the  rebels  formed  near  the  railroad,  and 
were  closely  followed  by  the  Harris  Light  cavalry, 
(Second  New-York,)  Lieut-Col.  Davies.  They  met 
with  such  firm  resistance  that  they  became  some¬ 
what  scattered,  and  were  ordered  back — only  a 
portion  of  them  having  crossed  the  railroad.  At 
this  juncture,  the  First  Maine  cavalry,  command¬ 
ed  by  Col.  C.  S.  Douty,  came  upon  the  field.  It 
was  a  critical  moment.  A  line  of  skirmishers 
had  been  advanced  to  the  railroad,  a  section  of 
artillery  thrown  forward  on  the  right ;  a  superior 
force  of  the  rebels  had  driven  our  forces  from  the 
hill  on  the  left  so  gallantly  taken  by  the  Second 
brigade,  the  Tenth  being  on  the  left  of  the  First 
brigade — the  whole  command  rising  in  echelon, 
was  ordered  to  charge  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  hill  and  hold  it,  when  the  whole  line  was 
threatened  by  a  superior  force.  It  was  here  Col. 
Irvine  was  seen  to  fall.  Col.  Davies,  of  the  Har¬ 
ris  Light  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  flank — their  movements  were  checked  by  two 
columns  of  the  enemy  just  beyond  the  railroad — 
and  both  regiments  were  thrown  into  some  con¬ 
fusion,  and  they  were  called  back  to  rally.  It 
was  just  at  this  point  that  Colonel  Douty  emerged 
from  the  woods,  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
attitude  of  affairs,  and  was  called  upon  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  flank — the  two  previous  attempts 
having  proved  failures.  The  force  in  front  out¬ 
numbered  ours  two  to  one — but  onward  the  sons . 
of  Maine  swept,  with  drawn  sabres  and  plumes 
waving  in  the  air — a  grander  sight  was  seldom 
ever  witnessed ;  across  the  railroad  they  dashed 
and  drove  every  thing  before  them,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  Stuart’s  head¬ 
quarters  was  carried ;  two  cannon,  a  flag,  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  were  captured.  As 
the  First  Maine  arrived  at  Stuart’s  quarters,  the 
first  battalion,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Smith,  passed 
to  the  left  of  the  house,  and  Major  Boothby,  with 
the  second  battalion,  swept  round  to  the  right 


over  the  hill ;  and  on  they  rode  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  where  the  regiment 
was  again  formed.  Here  was  another  critical  po¬ 
sition  ;  there  was  no  one  coming  to  their  support, 
and  they  were  not  only  to  lose  what  they  had,  by 
their  daring  valor,  gained,  but  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  cut  off ;  the  enemy  were  closing- 
in  upon  them  near  the  railroad,  and  to  escape 
they  had  to  pass  between  two  sections  of  artillery 
anc(  a  cross-fire  of  carbines.  The  position  was 
taken  in  at  a  glance — a  dash  was  made  toward 
one  of  the  batteries,  as  if  to  take  it,  when  on  a 
sudden  a  detour  was  made,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
mand  passed  around  the  rebels  and  rejoined  the 
brigade.  The  section  of  artillery  captured  by 
this  regiment  could  not  be  taken  away,  but  the 
horses  were  all  killed. 

The  several  divisions  then  fell  back  toward 
Kelt’s  Ford,  united  and  moved  up  the  right  of 
the  Rappahannock,  across  the  railroad,  until  the 
left  of  General  Buford’s  command  was  reached 
some  time  during  the  afternoon.  The  fact  that 
the  rebels  did  not  make  a  step  toward  following 
the  command,  though  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
indicates  very  clearly  that  they  had  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Yankees  for  one  day. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  main  object  of  the 
reconnoissance  having  been  accomplished,  our 
forces  gradually  recrossed  the  river  at  Beverly 
Ford — two  miles  above  the  Orange  and  Alexan¬ 
dria  Railroad  bridge — the  rear  covered  by  the 
Eighth  Illinois  cavalry  and  Fifty-sixth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  infantry.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire,  but  little  damage  was  done.  The  troops  re¬ 
tired  at  their  leisure  and  in  good  order — every 
man,  though  fatigued,  feeling  fully  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  contest. 

Just  at  dark,  a  rebel  regiment  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  near  the  Rappahannock  Railroad  Station. 
One  regiment  crossed  the  river  to  see  what  they 
wanted,  but  the  enemy  ran  away  so  fast  they  did 
not  ascertain  the  special  object  of  the  untimely 
visit. 

This  being  really  the  first  cavalry  fight  in  force 
which  has  been  indulged  in  during  the  present 
war,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  to  know 
how  our  troopers  thus  massed  conducted  them¬ 
selves.  As  one  who  travelled  quite  extensively 
over  the  extended  field  while  the  troops  were  the 
most  hotly  engaged — from  five  o’clock  a.m.  until 
one  o’clock  p.m.  —I  can  say  with  pleasure  that  I  nei¬ 
ther  saw  myself  or  heard  of  any  thing  but  what 
was  creditable  alike  to  their  manhood  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  were"  engaged.  In  two  in¬ 
stances,  squadrons  were  broken  while  charging 
and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  coming  upon  su¬ 
perior  forces.  In  one  of  these  cases,  two  thirds 
of  the  men  engaged  were  recruits,  and  had  never 
been  in  a  fight  before.  In  the  other  instance, 
they  were  momentarily  thrown  into  a  panic  by 
the  death  of  their  leader.  Both  of  these  commands 
quickly  rallied,  and  subsequently,  by  their  gallant 
conduct,  wiped  away  whatever  stigma  any  one 
might  consider  as  having  been  attached  to  them  for 
previous  conduct.  One  or  two  regiments  also  got 
somewhat  scattered  after  a  charge,  but  they  were 
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speedily  in  line  again,  and  a  few  moments  after¬ 
ward  fully  retrieved  their  previously  well-earned 
reputation.  These  exceptions  are  always  to  be 
met  with  on  every  battle-field,  and  are  liable  to 
occur  with  the  most  experienced  troops. 

Of  individual  acts  of  gallantry  I  could  write  col¬ 
umns,  if  time  permitted.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  perhaps,  was  a  dash  made  by  Major 
Martin,  of  the  Ninth  New-York  cavalry,  in  Gen. 
Buford’s  command.  In  front  of  their  line  were 
two  belts  of  timber,  extending  from  the  main  for¬ 
est,  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  ene¬ 
my  in  force,  the  line  of  skirmishers  extending  from 
one  point  of  woods  to  the  other.  Major  Martin 
was  ordered  to  sweep  in  this  line  of  skirmishers. 
He  did  so  by  making  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  daring  dashes  on  record.  First  sending  a  de¬ 
tachment,  commanded  by  Capt.  Hanley,  to  clear 
one  point  of  the  woods  of  the  enemy’s  carbineers, 
Major  Martin,  with  three  companies,  dashed  across 
the  open  space,  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  and 
forced  in  as  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  line  of 
rebel  skirmishers,  extending  across  the  open  space 
between  the  two  belts  of  timber.  The  spot  was 
covered  by  artillery  and  the  carbines  of  an  im¬ 
mense  rebel  force.  Major  Martin  had  two  men 
killed  and  several  wounded.  He  escaped  with  a 
severe  flesh-wound  in  the  right  shoulder.  Capts. 
Ayres  and  Dickson,  and  Lieutenants  Burroughs, 
Bailey,  and  Herrick,  who  participated  in  this  at¬ 
tack,  were  not  injured. 

Major  Gasten,  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  caval¬ 
ry,  attached  to  Gen.  Gregg’s  staff,  was  captured, 
and  his  captors,  while  taking  him  to  the  rear, 
commenced  to  draw  lots  for  his  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ments.  His  horse  being  a  fast  walker,  he  got  a 
little  ahead  of  his  captors,  when  he  turned  about, 
bid  them  good  day,  and  escaped. 

Men  often  resort  to  curious  expedients  to  es¬ 
cape  being  captured.  A  sergeant  of  the  Harris 
cavalry  got  within  the  enemy’s  lines.  To  escape 
being  captured  he  climbed  a  tree,  and  remained 
there  until  the  enemy  had  fallen  back.  A  little 
bugler  attached  to  the  First  Maine  was  captured, 
but  during  the  night  escaped  and  regained  his  re¬ 
giment,  then  across  the  river. 

A  member  of  company  M,  First  Maine,  captur¬ 
ed  a  mounted  rebel,  fully  armed.  In  making  the 
capture,  he  pointed  an  empty  pistol  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Reb,  who  surrendered  at  discretion.  On 
the  way  to  the  rear  the  same  man  took  another 
rebel  prisoner  in  the  same  way. 

Lieut.  Taylor,  company  M,  First  Maine,  captur¬ 
ed  a  man  on  foot.  ‘The  rebs  pursued,  .and  he 
made  the  man  run  before  his  horse.  When  the 
man  gave  out  he  made  him  take  hold  of  his  horse’s 
tail  and  run  along.  He  saved  himself  and  pri¬ 
soner. 

In  no  single  instance  during  the  day  did  a  rebel 
stand  in  single  combat.  The  moment  one  of  our 
men  approached  one  of  the  enemy  standing  alone, 
invariably  the  enemy  fled.  This  is  no  vain  boast¬ 
ing,  but  a  fact  which  was  illustrated  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  a  number  of  times,  and  can  bo  vouched  for 
by  hundreds  of  persons  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

A  negro  held  a  position  in  the  rebel  line  of  skir- 


!  mishers  on  the  extreme  left,  directly  in  front  of 
the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  was  making 
some  excellent  shots  when  the  Pennsylvania  boys 
concluded  to  put  a  stop  to  him.  One  man  fired 
while  another  stood  ready  to  shoot  the  negro  as 
he  raised  to  fire  again.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
the  negro  was  killed. 

In  a  previous  letter  the  noble  conduct  of  Lieut. 
Parsons  in  avenging  the  death  of  Col.  Davis,  of 
the  Eighth  New-York,  was  recorded.  A  similar 
case  occurred  in  the  death  of  Captain  Foot,  of  the 
Eighth  New-York.  A  skirmisher  had  fired  three 
shots  at  the  Captain,  the  third  striking  his  horse. 
He  dismounted  to  see  how  much  the  animal  was 
injured,  and  had  just  placed  one  foot  in  the  stir¬ 
rup  to  remount,  when  the  same  man  fired  again. 
The  ball  this  time  struck  the  Captain  in  the  back, 
he  raised  one  hand  and  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 
A  private  in  Capt.  Foot’s  companjq  named  Cru- 
thers,  watched  his  opportunity  and  killed  the  man 
who  had  shot  his  captain. 

Among  the  captures  was  a  rebel  flag,  belonging 
to  a-North-Carolina  regiment.  Corporal  Drew, 
company  A,  First  Maine,  captured  a  rebel  battle- 
flag  in  the  fight  near  the  house  occupied  by  Stuart. 

A  negro  servant  in  the  Sixth  New-York  cavalry 
got  hold  of  a  gun  and  fought  valiantly  in  a  line  of 
skirmishers.  The  loss  sustained  by  Gen.  Gregg’s 
command,  so  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  will 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  casualties  already  forwarded,  I  send 
you  the  following : 

Capt.  Davis,  Sixth  New-York  cavalry — killed. 

Lieutenant  Halliday,  Sixth  NewATork  cavalry — 
missing. 

Major  Maurice,  Sixth  New-York  cavalry — pri¬ 
soner. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Third  Virginia  (rebel) — wounded 
in  thigh. 

David  Lowes,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -fourth 
New-York  volunteers  — ankle. 

Thos.  Lee,  Sixth  United  States  cavalry — right 
arm. 

Soloman  Grath,  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania — left 
leg. 

0.  D.  Hess,  Eighth  Illinois  cavalry — arm. 

0.  Richard,  Sixth  Pennsylvania  cavalry — back. 

C.  Oleus,  Fifth  United  States  cavalry — back. 

Lieut.  Wade,  Sixth  United  States  cavalry — 
head,  slight. 

Lieut.  Flynn,  Second  United  States  cavalry — 
slight. 

Lieut.  Phillips,  Sixth  New-York — right  leg  am¬ 
putated. 

Major  Robins,  one  of  General  Pleasanton’s  staff, 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

Capt.  Sawyer,  of  the  First  New-Jerscy  cavalry, 
is  missing ;  as  also  Major  Forbes,  commissary  of 
Colonel  Kilpatrick’s  brigade. 

E.  A.  Paul. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Headquarters  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  I 
Wakhenton  Junction,  June  11, 1863.  \ 

You  are  already  informed  of  the  cavalry  battle 
which  took  place  between  General  Pleasanton’s 
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and  Stuart’s  cavalry,  at  Beverly  Ford,  on  the 
ninth  instant,  but  it  must  certainly  be  of  great 
interest  to  know  how  Maryland  was  represented 
by  the  behavior  of  its  First  regiment  of  cavalry, 
now  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Deems.  Let  me  tell  you  what  part  this  gallant 
regiment  played.  The  regiment,  a  part  of  the 
Second  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham,  of  the  Third  cavalry  division,  commanded 
by  General  Gregg,  left  Warrenton  Junction  on 
the  eighth  instant,  and  crossed  Kelly’s  Ford  at 
three  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  ninth  instant.  Con¬ 
tinual  cannonading  was  heard  on  our  right  ever 
since  five  o’clock;  it  was  at  Beverly’s  Ford, 
where  General  Buford  had  engaged  parts  of  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee’s  and  Wade  Hampton’s  divisions.  Af¬ 
ter  crossing  the  ford  the  whole  division  marched 
rapidly  on  the  road  leading  to  the  right  to  Cul¬ 
peper,  and  was  near  Brandy  Station  within  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Coming  out  of  the  woods  the 
enemy  had  placed  several  guns  to  the  right  of  the 
road  behind  an  embankment,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  shelling  our  column  with  great  precision 
and  in  rapid  succession.  Their  cavalry,  support¬ 
ing  the  artillery,  was  stationed  behind  several 
ruins  of  old  farm-houses  and  the  gardens  and 
bushes  surrounding  them,  close  in  rear  of  their 
guns.  A  section  of  the  Sixth  New-York  artillery 
was  immediately  brought  up,  placed  opposite, 
and  opened  a  rapid  succession  of  shells,  but  their 
firing,  although  effective,  was  not  very  precise. 
After  a  short  artillery  duel  of  this  kind,  the  order 
was  given  to  charge,  and  Colonel  Deems  at  once 
ordered  his  squadrons  forward.  The  men,  eager 
for  the  fight,  would  have  rushed  on  with  fury, 
but  he  quieted  them,  and  gave  them  orders  to 
walk,  draw  sabre,  then  a  slow  trot,  and  finally  a 
gallop  charge,  and  on  went  our  brave  Maryland 
boys,  jumping  two  fences,  and  not  one  shrinking 
back  or  wavering.  Colonel  Deems  and  all  the 
officers  most  bravely  ahead  charged  and  met  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  defences.  The 
sabre  was  to  decide,  not  the  pistol;  and,  although 
the  rebs  fired  their  volleys  in  rapid  succession, 
the  cold  steel  blade  decided.  They  were  driven 
back.*  Following  the  retiring  foe,  their  allies 
rushed  out  of  the  woods  by  thousands,  and  our 
brave  boys  retired.  At  the  time  the  charge  was 
made  the  enemy  was  trying  to  run  off  a  railroad 
train,  wagons,  and  ambulances.  Colonel  Deems 
at  once  ordered  the  third  squadron,  composed  of 
companies  H,*  E,  and  K,  Lieutenant  R.  Norwood, 
of  company  K,  commanding,  toward  Brandy 
Station.  When  about  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
Colonel  Deems  commanded  a  gallop,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  squadron  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
station,  where  he  halted  with  six  men  and  sent 
eleven  prisoners,  captured  by  the  squadron,  to 
the  rear.  The  remainder  of  the  squadron,  led  by 
Major  Russell,  charged  gallantly  out  the  different 
roads  leading  from  the  station  after  the  flying 
rebels.  They  were  too  late  for  the  trains ;  but 
our  gallant  Major  Russell,  with  a  few  men,  cap¬ 
tured  an  ambulance  with  General  Stuart’s  plan  of 
the  intended  raid  which  was  to  have  been  made 


into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  also  many 
other  valuable  papers  were  captured  and  secured. 

This  squadron,  led  by  Major  Russell,  was  re¬ 
peatedly  charged  upon  by  squads  of  rebels ;  but 
by  charging  them  in  return  and  ordering  reen¬ 
forcements  with  loud  voice  (although  none  were 
very  near)  their  overwhelming  numbers  were 
checked,  or  else  they  would  have  annihilated  it. 
With  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  Major  Rus- 
.sell  and  Lieutenant  Norwood  captured  thirty-five 
prisoners,  and  in  bringing  them  to  the  rear  were 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  advance  of  two  rebel  regi¬ 
ments,  who  retook  twenty-two  of  the  prisoners. 
Major  Russell  and  Lieutenant  Norwood  made 
their  way  around  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
with  the  remaining  thirteen  prisoners.  Major 
Russell  here  met  the  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts,  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 

The  first  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain 
J.  Hancock,  and  composed  of  companies  F,  G, 
and  L,  proceeded,  by  order  of  Colonel  Wyndham, 
on  the  road  to  Germania  Ford.  When  they  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  Culpeper  and  Fredericksburgh 
roads,  they  met  the  rebel  pickets,  and  learned 
that  since  the  sixth  instant  no  force  had  passed 
up  from  Fredericksburgh.  Captain  Hancock,  after 
a  general  reconnoissance,  returned  safely  with  his 
squadron,  and  joined  in  other  useful  operations 
on  the  road.  Part  of  company  A,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Bankard,  by  order  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Russell,  patroled  the  Fredericksburgh  road, 
and  the  balance,  with  Lieutenant  John  Axer, 
who  commanded  the  first  platoon  of  the  fourth 
squadron,  took  part  in  the  charges  toward  Bran¬ 
dy  Station. 

Company  B,  belonging  to  the  second  squadron, 
commanded  by  First  Lieutenant  Henry  Appel 
and  Second  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Lyman,  behaved 
with  great  valor  throughout  the  whole  engage¬ 
ment.  This  company,  like  company  D,  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Germans  from  the  city  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  They  behaved  very  gallantly,  and  really 
deserve  praise.  Company  D,  commanded  by  First 
Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Erich,  formed  the  centre  of 
the  second  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  K.  Buckley.  Every  member  was  at  his 
post  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fight. 
Our  forces  suffering  severely  from  a  battery  on  a 
hill  near  Brandy  Station,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  take  it.  All  acted  with  coolness  and  gallantry 
to  the  last  of  the  fight.  The  rebels  tried  hard  to 
take  the  flag  from  the  color-bearer,  Corporal  Mi¬ 
chael  Karrnan,  but  the  brave  German  defended  it 
most  furiously,  now  sticking  its  point  into  the 
enemy,  then  knocking  one  over  the  head  with  it, 
changing  into  the  other  hand,  hitting  with  the 
butt  one  on  the  other  side  ;  and  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shots  were  fired  at  him,  he  remained 
unhurt,  and  the  flag  was  carried  off  by  him  in 
triumph.  The  wounded  in  this  company  were 
comparatively  few.  Mortally  wounded  was  pri¬ 
vate  John  Aich — a  ball  from  a  shrapnel  struck 
his  breast.  Lieutenant  Henry  C..  Erich  received 
two  light  wounds  from  pistol-balls,  and  his  horse 
was  shot  through  the  mouth,  lie  was  near  be- 
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ing  killed  by  a  rebel  who  approached  him  in  the 
rear,  and  he  was  just  about  splitting  his  head 
with  a  sabre  when  private  Klein,  of  company  B, 
shot  the  rebel  through  the  heart ;  he  dropped  the 
sabre,  and  falling  back,  his  horse  galloped  off 
with  the  dying  man.  Corporal  Richard  Klein  and 
private  Daniel  Gnord,  of  this  company,  are  re¬ 
ported  missing. 

Captain  John  Iv.  Buckley,  of  company  C,  com¬ 
manding  second  squadron,  composed  of  companies 
B,  C,  and  D,  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Wyndham 
to  charge  upon  and  take  a  battery  on  the  hill 
facing  the  railroad.  Captain  Buckley  ordered 
“  draw  sabre,”  and  onward  they  went.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  saw  our  men  charge,  they  pulled 
the  guns  out  of  their  position,  and  a  brigade  of 
rebel  cavalry  moved  quickly  in  front  of  their  guns, 
meeting  our  second  squadron  with  drawn  pistols. 
The  fury  with  which  our  men  charged  broke  the 
rebel  line  and  turned  the  whole  of  their  column, 
and  drove  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  our  men 
holding  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  Captain  Buckley 
was  first  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  waving  his  sabre 
cheered  the  men  on,  who  bravely  followed  their 
gallant  commander.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Broad- 
erick,  of  the  First  New- Jersey,  charged  immedi¬ 
ately,  following  with  three  squadrons  on  the  left 
of  our  second  squadron ;  but  the  enemy  then 
brought  up  new  forces,  and,  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  made  our  men  retire,  when  they  fell 
back  on  our  battery,  which  was  unsupported. 
Following  our  men,  they  took  Captain  Buckley 
and  Colonel  Deems  prisoners,  but  both  soon  made 
their  escape,  our  men  having  in  the  intermediate 
time  rallied,  and  re-charged  the  enemy.  As  a 
strange  instance  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
sabre  taken  from  Captain  Buckley  was  an  hour 
afterward  recaptured  by  some  colonel  and  hand¬ 
ed  back  to  the  Captain. 

Corporal  James  A.  Campbell  deserves  great 
credit  for  charging  on  the  rebels  with  his  guidon, 
which  he  used  as  a  lance,  dealing  severe  blows 
on  the  enemy  after  he  was  twice  severely  wound¬ 
ed.  Exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  clasping 
his  guidon,  he  finally  fell  from  his  horse,  and  has 
not  been  heard  from  since. 

To  company  I  was  assigned  the  duty  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  brigade  battery,  which  it  did  nobly, 
standing  unflinchingly  under  a  heavy  artillery 
fire.  After  all  the  rest  of  the  regiment  had  charg¬ 
ed,  and  were  being  forced  back  by  the  very 
weight  of  men  and  horses  brought  against  them, 
Colonel  Wyndham  ordered  this  company  to 
charge  the  pursuing  foe.  The  gallant  and  la¬ 
mented  Frank  M.  Creager  led  them,  and  they 
drove  the  enemy  back  until  a  fresh  regiment  was 
hurled  against  them.  They  fell  back  and  rallied 
for  a  second  charge  with  drawn  sabres.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  charge,  Captain  Creager  fell, 
pierced  by  a  bullet  in  the  left  breast.  The  com¬ 
mand  then  devolved  on  Second  Lieutenant  R.  J. 
Kimble.  He  fearlessly  led  them  into  the  second 
charge ;  they  were  forced  back.  Again  he  ral¬ 
lied  and  led  them  to  their  third  and  last  charge, 
on  which  they  lost  two  privates  killed,  six  wound- 1 
ed,  and  eight  taken  prisoners.  Those  of  the  latter  I 


were  recaptured.  Colonel  Wyndham  then  gave 
the  order  to  retire,  but  in  retiring  the  gallant 
company  I  brought  twenty  prisoners  off  the  field. 
While  they  were  falling  back  Sergeant  Hiseshew, 
whose  horse  had  been  wounded,  was  captured. 
A  rebel  officer  raised  his  pistol  to  shoot  him,  when, 
seeing  his  gray  trowsers  he  said:  “  Oh  !  you  are  all 

right,  give  them - .”  “  Indeed  I  will,”  said  the 

Sergeant,  and  he  charged  with  the  officer,  and 
kept  on  charging  until  he  reached  our  lines.  Ser¬ 
geant  Embry  was  captured,  and  escaped  by  virtue 
of  a  gray  blouse.  Bugler  S.  W.  Long  received 
two  sabre-cuts  on  the  head  whilst  bravely  fight¬ 
ing.  The  gallant  bearing  of  Lieutenant  Kimble 
throughout  the  whole  affair  cannot  be  too  highly 
lauded. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  when 
Major  Russell  captured  General  Stuart’s  ambu¬ 
lance,  he  and  Corporal  Brown  Austin,  of  com¬ 
pany  H,  were  charging  neck  and  neck.  The  Cor¬ 
poral  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  regiment 
in  time  to  join  in  the  second  charge,  when  again 
the  dashing  soldier  pierced  the  rebel  lines,  firing 
in  all  directions,  and  wheeling  his  horse,  he  charg¬ 
ed  through  their  lines  again  and  joined  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  perfect  safety,  although  hundreds  of  bul¬ 
lets  were  discharged  at  him,  and  notwithstanding 
all  these  perils,  our  friend  Brown  still  maintained 
his  dignity.  Although  I  might  mention  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  of  personal  bravery,  I  forbear. 
In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  our  excellent 
surgeon,  T.  J.  Dunott,  who  did  his  best  to  care 
for  our  wounded  and  make  them  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

REBEL  REPORTS  AND  NARRATIVES. 

GENERAL  LEE’S  DESPATCH. 

Culpeper,  June  9,  18C3. 

To  General  S.  Cooper: 

The  enemy  crossed  the  Rappahannock  this 
morning  at  five  o’clock,  at  the  various  fords  from 
Beverly’s  to  Kelly’s,  with  a  large  force  of  caval¬ 
ry,  accompanied  by  infantry  and  artillery.  After 
a  severe  contest,  till  five  p.m.,  General  Stuart 
drove  them  across  the  river.  R.  E.  Lee. 

LYNCHBURGH  REPUBLICAN  ACCOUNT. 

Lynchburgh,  June  11. 

The  forces  engaged  on  our  side  were  Generals 
W.  II.  F.  Lee’s,  Hampton’s  Legion,  Jones’s  and 
Robertson’s  brigades,  with  the  Beauregard  battery 
from  this  city,  and  one  other  company  of  artillery. 
Our  total  force  numbered  about  four  thousand. 
The  enemy  had,  it  is  estimated,  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry,  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six 
batteries,  the  whole  under  command  of  General 
Pleasanton. 

The  enemy  commenced  to  cross  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  simultaneously  at  Beverly’s  and  Kelly’s 
Fords,  and  at  other  intermediate  points,  about 
daylight  on  Tuesday  morning,  both  of  their  main 
columns  pushing  forward  toward  Brandy  Station, 
five  miles  below  Culpeper  Court-House,  with  the 
design  of  getting  in  the  rear  of  our  forces,  who 
were  between  the  court-house  an  I  station.  They 
captured  our  pickets,  and  thus  prevented  early 
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intelligence  of  their  movements  being  reported. 
The  fight  commenced  at  seven  o’clock,  and  about 
ten  o’clock  our  forces  were  all  brought  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  from  that  time  until  two  o’clock  the 
fight  raged  with  terrific  fierceness,  our  men  grad¬ 
ually  driving  the  enemy  before  them  toward  the 
Rappahannock  bridge.  About  two  o’clock  the 
enemy  commenced  retreating  up  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  when  Colonel  Munford,  commanding  Fitz 
Lee’s  brigade,  whose  camp  was  near  Oak  Shade, 
crossed  the  Hazel  River  and  attacked  them  in 
their  front.  The  fight  continued  to  rage  until 
six  o’clock,  when  the  discomfited  enemy  effected 
a  recrossing  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly’s 
and  fords  adjacent. 

The  enemy  fought  hand  to  hand  fora  time,  but 
relied  principally  upon  their  cavalry,  dismounted 
and  used  as  infantry,  and  their  artillery.  Our 
brave  troops  made  many  desperate  charges,  and 
were  often  driven  back  by  sheer  force  of  num¬ 
bers.  They  as  often  rallied,  and  finally  succeed¬ 
ed  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  commence  to  retreat, 
leaving  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands. 

Our  losses  are  heavy,  and  among  them  some 
of  our  best  officers.  We  took  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  whom 
have  already  arrived,  including  two  majors.  Thir¬ 
ty  prisoners  also  arrived  at  Richmond  from  Win¬ 
chester.  These  were  captured  by  the  forces  of 
General  Albert  G.  Jenkins. 

RICHMOND  SENTINEL  ACCOUNT. 

Richmond,  June  12. 

The  cars  on  yesterday  evening  brought  down 
three  hundred  and  two  prisoners  of  war,  cavalry¬ 
men  and  artillerymen,  captured  by  Stuart’s  cav¬ 
alry  in  the  fight  near  Brandy  Station  on  Tuesday. 
Twelve  of  the  number  were  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers — including  one  colonel,  one  major,  and  sun¬ 
dry'  captains  and  lieutenants.  Twenty  prisoners, 
captured  in  the  Valley,  accompanied  those  above 
named. 

The  bodies  of  Colonel  Hampton,  of  Hampton’s 
cavalry  brigade,  and  Colonel  Williams  of  South- 
Carolina,  were  received  by  the  same  train,  and  es¬ 
corted  by  the  Virginia  State  Guard  to  the  capitol. 
It  is  to  be  conveyod  South  for  sepulture.  The 
gallant  Colonel  was  one  of  the  slain  in  the  battle. 

From  passengers  and  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,' we  present  the  following  details  : 

The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  numbered,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  It  was  ac¬ 
companied  and  supported  by  two  thousand  or 
three  thousand  dismounted  men  and  artillery. 

The  enemy’s  force  crossed  in  one  place,  it  is 
said,  at  a  ford  prepared  by  them  for  the  occasion. 
They  thus  eluded  our  pickets,  got  in  their  rear 
and  captured  them,  and  pressed  on  rapidly  to  our 
camps.  This  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  First  South-Carolina  and  Fourth  Virginia, 
which  were  on  picket,  lost  many  men  captured 
in  these  early  operations. 

The  enemy’s  column  next  fell  on  General 
Jones’s  brigade,  which  they  found  in  the  act  of 


forming,  with  guns  and  pistols  not  yet  loaded. 
Taking  them  at  this  advantage,  they  pierced  and 
broke  our  line,  and  forced  our  men  to  fall  back. 
They  gained  so  much  ground  as  to  capture  Gene¬ 
ral  Stuart’s  headquarters,  near  Brandy  ;  also 
Brandy  Station,  and,  we  understand,  some  stores 
there. 

Our  men,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  now 
rapidly^  came  forward  and  threw  themselves,  sabre 
in  hand,  upon  the  enemyr.  These  were  driven, 
in  their  turn,  nearer  to  the  river,  with  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  prisoners,  beside  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  fight  fluctuated  throughout  the  day,  last¬ 
ing  from  five  to  five — twelve  long  hours.  It  was 
doubtless  the  severest  and  most  extensive  caval¬ 
ry  fight  of  the  war.  The  scene  lay  chiefly  on  the 
farm  owned  by  the  late  John  S.  Barbour,  Sen. 
The  enemy  made  much  use  of  their  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers,  who,  from  the  shelter  of  the  adjacent  timber, 
did  us  considerable  damage.  But  the  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  of  cavalry  and  the  crossing 
of  sabres  were  the  principal  features  of  the  fight. 
Many  of  our  own  wounded  bear  the  evidence  of 
this  on  their  persons  ;  while  the  slain  and  wound¬ 
ed  of  the  enemy  prove  it  still  more  conspicuously. 
Our  being  caught  with  unloaded  fire-arms,  left 
them,  indeed,  no  other  resource  at  first. 

During  the  conflict  the  enemy  charged  and 
captured  our  horse  artillery  ;  but  it  was  quickly 
recaptured  by*  the  desperate  determination  of  our 
troops.  We  learn  that  we  amply  retaliated  after¬ 
ward  by  capturing  and  holding  a  battery  of  four 
or  five  guns  belonging  to  the  enemyr. 

The  battle  at  last  settled  decisively  in  our  fa¬ 
vor.  The  enemy,  repulsed  and  driven  at  all 
points,  fell  back  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  re¬ 
crossed  it. 

We  captured  from  them  in  the  fight  and  on 
the  retreat  three  hundred  and  two  prisoners,  al¬ 
ready  received  in  this  city.  Beside  these,  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  more  were  brought  to  Cul¬ 
peper  Court-House  yesterday  morning,  and  they 
were  still  coming.  • 

Our  own  loss  is  variously  stated.  The  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  provost’s  office  at  Culpeper  Court- 
House,  yesterday  morning,  was  that  about’ two 
hundred  of  our  men  were  prisoners.  Our  killed 
and  wounded  are  supposed  to  reach  several  hun¬ 
dred.  Some  put  the  figures  higher  and  some 
lower. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  believed  to  be  considerably'  greater  than  ours. 
This  is  usually  the  case  with  the  army  that  is  de¬ 
feated. 

Among  our  slain  are  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamp¬ 
ton  of  General  Hampton’s  brigade,  and  Colonel 
Saul  Williams  of  the  Second  North-Oarolina  regi¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Butler  of  South-Carolina  had  his 
foot  shot  off,  and  has  suffered  amputation.  Gene¬ 
ral  W.  II.  F.  Lee  received  a  painful  but  not  dan¬ 
gerous  flesh-wound  in  the  thigh.  He  came  down 
yesterday  to  Colonel  Wickham’s  in  Hanover. 
Colonel  A.  W.  Harman  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
cavalry  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously,  in  the 
neck. 
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The  forces  engaged  on  our  side  were  the  bri¬ 
gades  of  Generals  Hampton,  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and 
Jones. 

We  understand  that  the  Yankees  burned  Kel¬ 
ly’s  Mill. 

The  fight,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  a  surprise  and  ended  in  a  victory.  The 
latter  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  con¬ 
federate  soldiers  ;  the  former  we  trust  never  to 
hear  again. 

THE  REBEL  PRESS  ON  THE  FIGHT. 

Richmond,  June  12. 

The  more  the  circumstances  of  the  late  affair 
at  Brandy  Station  are  considered,  the  less  pleas¬ 
ant  do  they  appear.  If  this  was  an  isolated  case, 
it  might  be  excused  under  the  convenient  head 
of  accident  or  chance.  But  this  much  puffed 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  has 
been  twice,  if  not  three  times,  surprised  since 
the  battles  of  December,  and  such  repeated  acci¬ 
dents  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequences  of  negligence  and  bad  man¬ 
agement.  If  the  war  was  a  tournament,  invented 
and  supported  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a 
few  vain  and  weak-headed  officers,  these  disas¬ 
ters  might  be  dismissed  with  compassion.  But 
the  country  pays  dearly  for  the  blunders  which 
encourage  the  enemy  to  overrun  and  devastate 
the  land  with  a  cavalry  which  is  daily  learning 
to  despise  the  mounted  troops  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  branch  of  the  service 
should  be  reformed. 

The  surprise  on  this  occasion  was  the  most 
complete  that  has  occurred.  The  confederate 
cavalry  was  carelessly  strewn  over  the  country, 
with  the  Rappahannock  only  between  it  and  an 
enemy  who  has  already  proven  his  enterprise  to 
our  cost.  It  is  said  that  their  camp  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  secure,  because  the  Rappahannock 
was  not  believed  to  be  fordable  at  the  point 
where  it  was  actually  forded.  What!  do  Yan¬ 
kees  then  know  more  about  this  river  than  our 
own  soldiers,  who  have  done  nothing  but  ride  up 
and  down  its  banks  for  the  last  six  months. 
They  knew  at  least  the  weather  was  dry,  the 
water  low,  and  that  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
horse,  confident  from  impunity  and  success,  were 
on  the  other  side.  They  could  not  have  failed  to 
know  this  much ;  and  they  were  surprised,  caught 
at  breakfast,  made  prisoners  on  foot,  with  guns 
empty  and  horses  grazing.  Although  the  loss 
was  insignificant,  the  events  of  that  morning 
were  among  the  least  creditable  that  have. oc¬ 
curred.  Later  some  of  the  best  officers  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  to  redeem  the  day.  A  very 
fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which,  it  is  said,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  war,  a  considerable  number  of 
sabre-wounds  were  given  and  received.  In  the 
end  the  enemy  retired,  or  was  driven,  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  known  which,  across  the  river.  Nor 
is  it  certainly  known  whether  the  fortunate  re¬ 
sult  was  achieved  by  the  cavalry  alone  or  with 
the  assistance  of  confederate  infantry  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  the  Southern  troops  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  and  as  they  are  believed  to 


have  taken  at  least  as  many  prisoners  toward 
the  close  of  the  day  as  they  lost  in  the  morning, 
they  may  be  considered  victors. 

But  it  is  a  victory  over  which  few  will  exult. 
It  resembles  that  other  victory  won  at  Kelly’s 
Ford  on  the  seventeenth  of  March.  Both  would 
have  been  well  merited  defeats  if  valor  had  not 
paid  the  price  of  conceit  and  carelessness.  The 
ease  with  which  the  enemy  outwitted  the  guard 
of  the  river  on  the  first  occasion  was  the  prompter 
of  Stoneman’s  incursion  at  the  head  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  horse  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  which  he 
accomplished  without  the  slightest  interference 
from  the  confederate  cavalry.  It  is  with  pain 
that  these  reflections  are  made.  They  occur  at 
this  moment,  not  only  to  the  present  writer,  but 
also  to  the  whole  public,  and  their  utterance  may 
have  a  wholesome  effect.  Events  of  this  de¬ 
scription  have  been  latelj7  too  frequent  to  admit 
of  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  results  of 
hazard.  They  are  the  effects  of  causes,  which 
will  produce  like  effects  while  they  are  permitted 
to  operate,  and  they  require  the  earnest  attention 
both  of  the  chiefs  of  the  government  and  the 
heads  of  the  army.  The  enemy  is  evidently  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  his  cavalry  extensively,  and 
has  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  perfect  that  arm. 
The  only  effective  means  o'f  preventing  the  mis¬ 
chief  it  may  do  is  to  reorganize  our  own  forces, 
enforce  a  stricter  discipline  among  the  men,  and 
insist  on  more  earnestness  among  the  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  very  important  duty. 

— Richmond  Examiner. 

Doc.  11. 

EVACUATION  OF  WINCHESTER. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MILROY’S  REPORT. 

Baltimore,  June  SO,  1863. 

Colonel:  I  have  been  compelled  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  public  duties  connected  with  my  late 
command  to  defer  until  this  time  a  report  of  the 
recent  operations  about  Winchester.  Having  no 
reports  from  brigade  commanders  and  not  even 
an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  them,  I  am 
still  unable  to  give  a  detailed  report.  A  sense 
of  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  command  requires  that 
I  should  submit  some  general  statements. 

I  occupied  Winchester  with  my  command  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  last,  and  continued 
in  its  occupancy  until  Monday  morning,  the 
fifteenth  instant,  when,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  report,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  it.  When  I  first  occupied 
Winchester,  the  valtey  of  the  Shenandoah,  from 
Staunton  to  Strasburgh,  was  occupied  by  the 
rebel  General  Jones,  with  a  force  variously  es¬ 
timated  at  from  five  to  six  thousand  men,  and 
constituted  principally  of  cavalry.  Imboden  at 
the  same  time  occupied  the  Cacapon  Valley  with 
a  force  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil¬ 
lery,  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
These  were  the  only  forces  by  which  I  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  assailed,  unless  by  a  force  from  Lee’s 
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army,  which  it  was  supposed  would  he  prevented 
from  hostile  demonstrations  in  my  direction  by 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  object  in  occu¬ 
pying  Winchester  was  to  observe  and  hold  in 
check  the  rebel  forces  in  the  valley  and  to  secure 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  against  depreda¬ 
tions.  Late  in  March,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
issued  upon  my  own  suggestion,  I  stationed  the 
Third  brigade  of  my  division,  consisting  of  the 
Sixth  regiment  Maryland  volunteer  infantry, 
Sixty-seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
infantry,  First  regiment  New-York  volunteer  cav¬ 
alry,  and  the  Baltimore  battery,  at  Berryville, 
Colonel  McReynolds,  of  the  First  New-York 
cavalry,  commanding.  My  instructions  to  Col. 
McReynolds  were  to  keep  open  our  communica¬ 
tion  with  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  to  watch  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  (Snicker’s  and  Ashby’s 
Gaps)  and  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah  River 
known  as  Snicker’s  and  Berry’s.  To  this  end 
he  was  to  cause  to  be  diligently  scouted,  the 
country  between  him  and  those  localities,  and  as 
far  south  as  Millwood.  I  was  expressly  instruct¬ 
ed  to  undertake  no  offensive  operations  in  force. 
Acting  in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  I 
kept  my  forces  well  in  hand  in  the  vicinities  of 
Berryville  Jtnd  Winchester,  except  that  during 
the  expedition  of  General  Jones  into  West-Vir- 
ginia,  by  order  from  your  headquarters,  I  sent 
portions  of  them  into  that  State.  During  my 
occupancy  of  Winchester,  I  almost  continually 
kept  out  heavy  cavalry  scouts  on  the  Front 
Royal  road  as  far  as  Front  Royal,  and  on  the 
Strasburgh  road  as  far  as  Strasburgh.  My  cav¬ 
alry  frequently  drove  the  enemy’s  pickets  as  far 
up  the  valley  as  Woodstock,  and  I  held  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Strasburgh  until  about  the  first  of  June.  By 
means  of  these  cavalry  expeditions,  and  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  me  by  Union  citizens,  I  kept  con¬ 
tinually  posted  as  to  the  rebel  forces  in  the  val¬ 
ley  under  Jones  and  Imboden,  and  was  at  no 
time  deceived  as  to  their  numbers  or  movements. 
About  the  first  of  June  the  enemy  became  bold¬ 
er,  and  small  detachments  of  his  cavalry  were 
met  as  far  down  the  valley  as  Middletown.  On 
Friday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  had  been  any  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  rebel  forces  in  my  front,  I  sent 
out  two  strong  reconnoitring  parties,  one  on  the 
Strasburgh  and  the  other  on  the  Front  Royal 
road.  The  one  on  the  Strasburgh  road  consisted 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
infantry,  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  volunteer  cav¬ 
alry,  and  one  section  of  battery  L,  Fifth  regi¬ 
ment  artillery,  under  command  of  Col.  Shawl, 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  infantry.  This  reconnoissance  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  energy,  in  pursuance  of  instructions, 
and  its  results  were  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
The  expedition  proceeded  up  the  valley,  the  cav¬ 
alry  in  advance,  but  within  supporting  distance 
of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  until  it  had  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  Middletown,  at  which  place 
a  messenger  from  Major  Korwin,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  cavalry,  announced  to  Colonel 


Shawl  that  a  superior  force  of  cavalry  of  the  en¬ 
emy  had  been  discovered  in  line  of  battle  imme¬ 
diately  north  of  Middletown.  The  infantry  and 
artillery  were  immediately  concealed,  the  former 
in  a  dense  grove  to  the  right  and  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  road,  and  the  latter  behind  a 
ridge.  Our  cavalry  retired  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  until  he  was  drawn  within  reach  of  the 
tire  of  the  infantry.  Upon  the  first  fire  of  our 
infantry,  the  enemy  retreated  precipitately,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  cavalry,  which  pursued  beyond 
Middletown. 

In  this  affair  the  enemy  lost  fifty  (as  has  since 
been  ascertained)  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  we 
took  thirty- seven  prisoners.  Colonel  Shawl  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  an  hour,  during  whicn 
time  his  cavalry  scoured  the  country  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  but  could  detect  no  traces  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rebel  forces.  The  prisoners  taken  all 
belonged  to  the  Maryland  battalion  and  Four¬ 
teenth  regiment  Virginia  cavalry,  troops  which 
had  been  in  the  valley  and  on  picket-duty  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  occupancy  of  Winchester. 
Besides,  separate  examinations  of  the  prisoners 
disclosed  that  there  was  no  accumulation  of  rebel 
forces  there.  Col.  Shawl  made  his  report  to  me 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  re¬ 
lieved  me  from  all  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
from  the  Strasburgh  road.  It  is  now  known 
that  no  portion  of  Lee’s  army  approached  Win¬ 
chester  from  that  direction. 

The  reconnoissance  of  the  Front  Royal  road 
was  abortive.  The  expedition  consisted  of  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Moss. 
It  returned  to  Winchester  aboqt  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Friday.  Its  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  reported,  that  at  Cedarville,  a  place  twelve 
miles  from  Winchester,  he  had  encountered  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy,  composed  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery.  It  did  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  number  or  character  of  the  force 
which  he  had  encountered,  or  exercised  the  usual 
and  necessary  efforts  to  obtain  that  essential  in¬ 
formation.  Officers  of  his  command  and  reliable 
scouts,  who  were  present,  gave  contradictory  re¬ 
ports. 

This  report  was  discredited  by  myself  and  by 
Gen.  Elliott  my  second  in  command.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  report  which  indicated  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  force  on  the  Front  Royal  road  could  not  be 
other  than  the  enemy  which  we  had  faced  during 
the  occupancy  of  Winchester,  or  that  the  antici¬ 
pated  cavalry  raid  of  Gen.  Stuart  was  in  progress, 
against  either  or  both  of  which  combined  I  could 
have  held  my  position.  I  deemed  it  impossible 
that  Lee’s  army,  with  its  immense  artillery  and 
baggage  trains,  could  have  escaped  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
through  Ashby’s,  Chester,  and  Thornton  gaps 
in  concentric  columns.  The  movement  must 
have  occupied  five  or  six  days,  and  notice  of  its 
being  in  progress  could  have  been  conveyed  to 
from  General  Hooker’s  headquarters  in  five 
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minutes  ;  for  telegraphic  communication  still  ex¬ 
isted  between  Baltimore  and  Winchester. 

On  Friday  night  I  doubled  my  pickets  and 
kept  out  strong  cavalry  patrols  on  the  leading 
roads,  and  I  also  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Reynolds  at  Berryville  notifying  him  that  the 
enemy  was  reported  to  be  in  considerable  force 
in  the  Front  Royal  road.  I  instructed  him  to 
keep  a  strong  party  of  observation  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Milwood ;  to  place  his  command  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  move  at  a  moment’s  warning  ;  if  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  to  fall  back  upon  Winchester 
by  the  route  which  he  might  deem  most  practi¬ 
cable,  and  that  if  his  command  should  be  needed 
at  Winchester  he  would  be  notified  by  four  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  large  guns  at  the  main  fort  at 
Winchester. 

The  whole  forces  under  my  command  at  this 
time  were  :  First  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Elli¬ 
ott  commanding  :  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  regi¬ 
ment  0.  V.  I.,  Col.  Iveifer  ;  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  regiment  0.  V.  I.,  Colonel  Washburn  ; 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  regiment 
0.  V.  I.,  Col.  Ball ;  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  regiment  0.  V.  I.,  Col.  W'ilson  ;  Thirteenth 
regiment  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Col.  Gallagher ; 
Twelfth  regiment  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Moss  ;  battery  L,  Fifth  regiment  artillery. 
First  Lieut.  Randolph.  Second  brigade,  Colonel 
Ely,  Eighteenth  Connecticut,  commanding  :  Eigh¬ 
ty-seventh  regiment  Pa.  V.  I.,  Colonel  Shawl ; 
Twelfth  regiment  Va.  V.  I.,  Col.  Ivlunk;  Eight¬ 
eenth  regiment  Conn.  V.  I.,  Lieut. -Col.  Nichols; 
Fifth  regiment  Md.  V.  I.,  Capt.  Holton ;  battery 
D,  First  Virginia  artillery,  Capt.  Carlin  ;  compa¬ 
ny  K,  First  Virginia  cavalry,  Lieut.  Dawson ; 
companies  D  and  E,  Third  Virginia  cavalry,  Capt. 
White. 

The  composition  of  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel 
McReynolds  commanding,  is  above  given. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  principal  fort,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  twenty-pound  Parrotts  and  two  twen- 
tv-four-pound  howitzers,  were  served  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin. 

The  command  numbered,  according  to  Friday 
morning’s  return,  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
men.  On  Saturday  morning,  at  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  o’clock,  my  cavalry  patrols  on  the 
Front  Royal  road  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  force. 

Deeming  it  advisable  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  whole  command  should  be  united  at 
Winchester,  I  gave  Colonel  McReynolds  the  con¬ 
certed  signal  above  stated.  I  immediatelj’'  sent 
forward  on  the  Front  Royal  and  Strasburgh 
roads  forces  to  observe  and  report  the  forces  and 
movements  of  the  enemy.  That  on  the  Front 
Royal  road  consisted  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
Eighteenth  Connecticut  infantry,  Fifth  Maryland 
infantry,  and  one  section  of  battery  L  Fifth  regi¬ 
ment  artillery,  Col.  Ely  commanding.  A  little 
over  a  mile  from  Winchester  this  force  encoun¬ 
tered  a  battery  of  the  enemy  located  in  a  wood 
at  the  right  of  the  Front  Royal  road.  After  a 


short  artillery  skirmish,  Col.  Ely  retired  his  com¬ 
mand  to  near  the  junction  of  the  Front  Royal 
and  Strasburgh  roads,  immediately  south  and 
adjoining  Winchester.  The  enemy  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  in  force.  Occasionally,  during  the  day, 
small  detachments  of  rebel  cavalry  approached 
from  that  direction,  but  were  driven  off  by  our 
infantry  pickets,  which  were  well  protected  and 
directed  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  act  as  skir¬ 
mishers. 

The  force  on  the  Strasburgh  road  consisted  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Ohio  and  Twelfth  Virginia  in¬ 
fantry,  and  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  Carlin’s  battery,  Brig.-Gen.  Elliott 
commanding. 

A  little  to  the  west  and  adjoining  Winchester 
is  a  high  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  town 
south  for  over  a  mile  to  Mill  Creek,  which  is 
known  as  Applepie  Ridge.  Around  the  south¬ 
ern  terminus  of  this  ridge  the  creek  and  a  mill- 
race  wind  across  the  Strasburgh  road,  and  from 
thence  in  a  northern  direction  across  the  Front 
Rojml  road,  and  north  of  that  road  to  the  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  mills,  where  the  race  terminates  and 
the  creek  takes  an  abrupt  eastern  course.  The 
whole  length  of  the  race  is  about  two  miles.  The 
creek  and  race  combined  afford  a  strong  protec¬ 
tion  against  cavalry,  and  for  that  reason,  and  the 
additional  one  that  stone  fences  and  other  covers 
abound  in  its  vicinity,  they  had  been  adopted  as 
a  portion  of  my  infantry  picket-line.  The  force 
above  designated,  except  two  sections  of  Carlin’s 
battery  stationed  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  ridge  above  described,  proceeded  up  the 
Strasburgh  road  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Kearnstown,  where  it  remained,  encountering  no 
enemy,  except  occasional  parties  of  skirmishers, 
until  about  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  Brig.-General 
Elliott,  through  Lieut.  Alexander,  of  his  staff,  re¬ 
ported  to  me  at  the  place  where  two  sections  of 
Carlin’s  batteiy  were  in  position,  that  he  could 
find  no  enemy  in  his  front,  but  that  there  were 
indications  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his 
forces  on  our  left,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Front 
Royal  road.  I  then  directed  Gen.  Elliott  to  re¬ 
tire  his  force  on  the  Strasburgh  road  back  of  the 
creek  and  race  above  described,  so  as  to  put  it 
in  a  position  to  support  Col.  Ely  on  the  Front 
Rojnal  road,  or  the  forces  at  the  forts,  as  exigency 
might  require.  While  this  order  was  being  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  when  Gen.  Elliott’s  command  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  creek 
and  race,  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy’s  in¬ 
fantry,  in  two  lines  of  battle,  displa}’ed  itself  to 
our  right,  with  the  apparent  intention  to  flank 
and  cut  off  our  retiring  troops.  I  estimated  the 
force  of  the  enemy  then  in  sight  at  two  thou¬ 
sand.  The  two  sections  of  Carlin’s  battery  on 
the  ridge  as  above  stated  commanded  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  opened  on 
him  with  sufficient  effect  to  throw  him  into 
confusion,  when  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  re¬ 
giment  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  Col.  Iveifer,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  regiment  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  Col.  Wilson,  charged  upon 
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him  and  drove  him  hack  in  disorder,  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Simultaneously  the  Twelfth  Vir¬ 
ginia  infantry,  Col.  Klunk,  engaged  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  in  a  wood  south  of 
the  ridge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
and  race,  and  after  holding  them  in  check  two 
hours,  being  outflanked  and  greatly  outnumbered, 
retired.  Our  whole  force  which  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  Strasburgh  road,  retired  behind 
the  creek  and  race  above  described.  That  creek 
and  race  then  constituted  the  line  of  our  forces 
in  front  of  the  town,  and  was  held  by  Col.  Ely, 
with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  on  the  Front  Royal 
road,  and  by  Gen.  Elliott,  with  a  portion  of  his 
brigade,  on  the  Strasburgh  road.  The  remainder 
of  my  forces  were  in  the  forts  immediately  north 
of  the  town. 

Immediately  after  our  forces  had  retired  from 
the  Strasburgh  road  to  the  Winchester  side  of  the 
creek  and  race,  the  enemy  advanced  his  skirmish¬ 
ers,  and  brisk  skirmishing  ensued  until  dark. 
About  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  and  took  possession  of  a  picket  post  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  stone  wall  on  the  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  which  commanded  the  Strasburgh  road, 
from  which  they  were  dislodged  by  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  volunteer  infantry. 
In  this  affair,  which  occurred  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  we  captured  a  prisoner,  from  whom 
I  learned  that  he  belonged  to  Hay’s  Louisiana 
brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  Ewell’s  corps,  the 
whole  of  which,  and  also  that  of  Longstreet,  was 
in  our  immediate  vicinity.  A  deserter,  who  came 
in  shortly  afterward,  confirmed  his  statement. 
This  was  the  first  intimation  that  I  received  that 
Lee’s  army  had  quietly  retired  before  the  lines 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  performed  a  five 
or  six  days’  march.  Telegraphic  communication 
with  my  headquarters  continued  until  twelve 
o’clock  ji.  on  Saturday.  The  Blue  Ridge  screen¬ 
ed  the  operations  of  Lee’s  army  from  me.  I  had 
always  relied  with  implicit  confidence  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  timely  notice  by  telegraph  of  its  advance 
,in  my  direction.  On  Saturday,  under  the  cover 
of  night,  1  withdrew  my  forces  on  the  Strasburgh 
and  Front  fioyal  roads,  in  front  of  Winchester, 
to  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  town,  under  or¬ 
ders  to  retire  to  the  forts  north  of  the  town  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Colonel  McRcynolds 
arrived  with  his  command  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  p.  Bt.,  and  was  assigned  to  the  star  fort, 
immediately  north  of  the  main  fortification.  At 
this  time  it  was  evident  that  at  least  two  corps 
of  Lee’s  army,  numbering  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  and  that 
my  retreat  by  the  Martinsburgh  and  Berryville 
roads  was  cut  off. 

I  still  hoped  that  there  had  been  some  corre¬ 
sponding  action  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
that  if  I  could  sustain  myself  for  twenty-four 
hours  I  would  be  relieved. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  detachments  of  cav¬ 
alry  were  sent  out  on  the  Berryville  and  Martins¬ 
burgh  roads,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy’s 
skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters.  From  seven 


o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  detachments  from  the  Eighteenth 
Connecticut,  Fifth  Maryland,  and  Eighty-seventh 
Pennsylvania  volunteer  infantry,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Colonel  Ely,  continually  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  forts  and  east  of 
the  town,  between  the  Front  Royal  and  Martins¬ 
burgh  roads.  During  this  skirmishing  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  a  large  brick  dwelling,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  shrubbery,  on  the  Berryville 
road,  about  half  a  mile  from  Winchester.  Our 
skirmishers  attacked  and  carried  the  house,  kill¬ 
ing  one  officer  and  five  men,  and  capturing  elev¬ 
en  prisoners.  At  one  time  during  the  day  the 
rebels  in  considerable  numbers  appeared  in  the 
town,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Eighteenth 
Connecticut  and  Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  infantry.  On  Sunday  morning  General 
Elliott,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  Carlin’s 
battery,  and  the  Twelfth  Virginia  volunteer  in¬ 
fantry,  took  position  on  the  ridge  above  describ¬ 
ed,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Rom¬ 
ney  road.  He  had  frequent  and  sometimes  se¬ 
vere  skirmishes.  The  enemy  did  not,  however, 
at  any  time  Appear  before  him  in  force. 

In  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
the  enemy  about  me,  I  kept  my  forces  during  the 
day  well  in  hand,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  forts.  As  early  as  Saturday  evening, 
after  I  learned  the  presence  of  Lee’s  army  in 
force,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive,  economize  my  forces,  wait  until  the 
enemy  had  massed  himself  for  the  final  attack, 
and  then,  unless  relieved,  force  my  way  through 
what  might  appear  to  be  the  weakest  portion  of 
his  lines. 

My  belief  was  superinduced  by  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  the  enemy  on  Saturday,  and  by  the 
grounds  that  the  real  attack  would  come  from 
the  Romney  road.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  I 
ordered  Captain  Morgan,  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  of  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  that  regiment,  to  proceed  out  the  Pugh- 
town  road  as  far  as  Pughtown,  if  practicable, 
thence  across  to  the  Romney  road,  and  by  that 
road  baclvto  the  forts.  I  instructed  him  to  care¬ 
fully  observe  the  disposition  and  forces  of  the 
enemy,  if  any,  in  that  direction.  That  officer  re¬ 
turned  with  his  command  to  the  forts  about  two 
o’clock  p.m.,  and  reported  that  he  had  made  the 
round  indicated  without  meeting  or  detecting 
any  traces  of  an  enemy  in  that  direction.  Im¬ 
mediately  west  of  and  parallel  with  the  ridge  on 
which  the  main  fortification  is  constructed,  and 
about  two  thousand  yards  distant  therefrom,  is 
another  range,  known  as  Flint  Ridge,  on  which 
there  was  in  process  of  construction  a  line  of 
earthworks  which  commanded  the  Pughtown 
and  Romney  roads,  and  all  the  approaches  from 
the  west.  These  works  were  occupied  on  Sun¬ 
day  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  part  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio  volunteer, 
infantry,  and  battery  L,  Fifth  regiment  artillery, 
under  Colonel  Keifer.  The  report  of  Captain 
Morgan  relieved  me  from  all  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  attack  in  that  direction,  and  induced 
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me  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  approaches  in 
other  directions.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  Captain  Morgan  could  have  made  the  tour 
which  he  reported  without  seeing  or  encounter¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  for  within  two  hours  after  he 
made  the  report  the  enemy  opened  upon  me  from 
the  west  with  at  least  four  full  batteries,  some  of 
his  guns  being  of  the  longest  range,  under  cover 
of  which  fire  he  precipitated  a  column  at  least 
ten  thousand  strong  upon  the  outwork  held  by 
Colonel  Keifer,  which,  after  a  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance,  he  carried.  This  outwork  was  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  the  main  and  star  forts,  which 
were  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  driving  him  from  the  position  and  affording 
a  protection  to  Colonel  Keifer’ s  command,  under 
which  it  retreated,  with  small  loss,  to  the  main 
fort.  The  guns  at  the  fort,  and  the  Baltimore 
battery,  Captain  Alexander,  at  the  star  fort,  and 
Carlin’s  battery,  immediately  south  of  the  main 
fort,  engaged  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  an  artillery 
contest  ensued  which  was  maintained  with  ener¬ 
gy  on  both  sides  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  During  its  progress  I  massed  my  troops  in 
the  main  and  star  forts,  and  in  the  rifle-pits  in 
front  of  them.  To  my  regret,  the  enemy  made 
no  effort  to  take  my  position  by  assault.  About 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  convened  a  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  Brigadier-General  Elliott, 
commanding  First  brigade,  Colonel  Ely,  com¬ 
manding  Second  brigade,  and  Colonel  McRey- 
nolds,  commanding  Third  brigade. 

Before  stating  the  result  of  this  council,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  state  the  circumstances  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  It  was  certain  that 
Lee  had  eluded  the  army  of  the'  Potomac,  and 
was  at  liberty^"  to  use  his  whole  force  against  us 
without  hindrance  from  any  source.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  at  Winchester,  although  affording  facilities 
for  defence  which  would  enable  an  inferior  to 
maintain  itself  against  a  superior  number  for  a 
limited  time,  could  not  be  successfully  defended 
by  the  limited  means  at  my  command  against 
such  an  army  as  surrounded  me.  Six  principal 
roads,  known  in  the  army  as  the  Rommw,  Pugh- 
town,  Martinsburgh,  Berryville,  Front  Bnyal,  and 
Strasburgh  roads,  lead  into  the  town.  The  names 
of  these  roads  indicate  their  courses.  They  are 
all  intersected  and  connected  by  cross-roads  in 
close  proximity  to  the  town.  Cavalry  and  artil¬ 
lery  can  approach  the  town  and  the  forts  from 
any  direction.  We  had  but  one  day’s  rations 
left,  and  our  artillery  ammunition  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  expended.  On  Monday  morning  the  ene¬ 
my  could  have  brought  one  hundred  guns  to 
bear  on  us,  to  which  we  could  have  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Precedents  which  have  occurred  during 
this  rebellion  andi  in  other  countries  would  have 
justified  a  capitulation ;  but  I  thought,  and  my 
comrades  in  council  thought,  that  we  owed  our 
lives  to  the  Government  rather  than  make  such  a 
degrading  concession  to  rebels  in  arms  against  its 
authority. 

The  propositions  concluded  upon  in  that  coun¬ 
cil  were,  that  in  consequence  of  the  entire  ex¬ 
haustion  of  artillery  ammunition,  it  was  impossi¬ 


ble  to  hold  the  forts  against  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a  further  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  defence  could  only  result  in  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers  without  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  country;  that  we  owed  it  to  the 
honor  of  the  Federal  arms  to  make  an  effort  to 
force  our  way  through  the  lines  of  the  beleaguer¬ 
ing  foe ;  that  the  artillery  and  wagons  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  division,  brigade,  and  regi¬ 
mental  quartermasters  instructed  to  bring  away 
all  public  horses ;  and  that  the  brigades,  in  the 
order  of  their  numbers,  should  march  from  the 
forts  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  cariying  with 
them  their  arms  and  the  usual  supply  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
was  attached  to  the  Third  brigade.  The  forts 
were  evacuated  at  the  time  designated,  and  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  the  cannon  spiked,  and  the 
ammunition  which  could  not  be  carried  by  the 
men  thrown  into  the  cisterns  of  the  forts.  The 
column  proceeded  through  a  ravine,  avoiding  the 
town  of  Winchester,  about  one  mile,  until  it 
struck  the  Martinsburgh  road.  It  then  proceeded 
up  the  Martinsburgh  road  to  where  a  road  leads 
from  it  to  Summit  Station,  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  from  Winchester,  when  I  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  General  Elliott  that  he  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy’s  skirmishers.  I  had  heard  the  firing 
and  was  riding  forward.  The  enemy  was  on  ele¬ 
vated  ground,  in  a  wood  east  of  the  road  and  a 
field  east  of  and  adjoining  the  wood.  This  oc¬ 
curred  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  General  Elliott  immediately  filed  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third,  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
second  Ohio  regiments  to  the  left,  and  formed 
them  in  line  of  battle  west  of  and  in  front  of  the 
woods  in  which  the  enemy  was  posted.  He  then 
advanced  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio,  Col. 
Keifer,  into  the  woods  to  feel  of  the  enemy.  This 
regiment  soon  became  actively  engaged,  and  was 
immediately  supported  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second  Ohio,  which  promptly  took 
its  position  on  the  right  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
was  present  in  considerable  force,  with  at  least 
two  batteries  of  artillery.  It  was  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  retreat  could  not  be  effected  except 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  contest  with  him.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Ohio  maintained  the  contest  for 
over  an  hour,  occasionally  falling  back,  but  in  the 
main  driving  the  enemy.  They  captured  one  of 
the  enemy’s  caissons,  and  silenced  two  of  his 
guns  by  killing  his  gunners  and  artillery  horses. 
Although  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  they  preserved  their  lines,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant,  heavy,  and  murderous  fire  of  musket¬ 
ry,  under  the  effect  of  which  the  enemy’s  right 
flank  fell  into  disorder  and  recoiled.  During  this 
contest  Colonel  Keifer  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  the  display  of  the  qualities  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  judicious  and  skilful  officer. 

About  the  time  the  contest  commenced  on  my 
left,  by  my  orders,  the  Eighty -seventh  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  volunteer  infantry,  Colonel  Shawl,  advanced 
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against  the  enemy’s  left,  but  was  soon  driven 
back.  I  then  supported  the  Eighty-seventh  by 
the  Eighteenth  Connecticut,  and  the  two  regi¬ 
ments,  under  Colonel  Ely,  again  advanced  into 
the  woods,  but  were  again  driven  back.  I  then 
supported  Colonel  Ely  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Ohio,  and  again  advanced  the 
line,  but  it  was  repulsed  with  inconsiderable  loss, 
the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns  being  so  elevated 
as  to  render  his  artillery  inefficient.  At  this  time 
a  signal  gun  fired  at  Winchester  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  my  rear.  Colonel  Ely’s 
command  was  again  rallied  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  west  of  the  Martinsburgh  road,  and  that 
officer  again  directed  to  engage  the  enemy.  At 
this  time  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Ohio  volunteer  in¬ 
fantry  regiments  were  still  maintaining  their  fire 
on  the  left  with  unabating  energy.  I  then  gave 
instructions  that  my  forces  unengaged  and  trains 
should  retreat  under  cover  of  the  contest,  taking 
the  Martinsburgh  road  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  turning  to  the  right.  I  instructed  my  staff- 
officers,  except  Captain  Baird,  who  was  engaged 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-second  Ohio  volunteer  infantry 
on  my  left,  to  diligently  carry  these  instructions. 
They  were  conveyed  to  Colonel  Washburn,  com¬ 
manding  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry ;  Col.  Klunk,  commanding  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  volunteer  infantry ;  Major  Ad¬ 
ams,  commanding  First  New-York  cavalry  ;  and 
Major  Titus,  commanding  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry.  These  forces  immediately  marched,  but 
instead  of  taking  the  road  indicated,  took  a  road 
which  leads  to  the  left  through  Bath,  in  Morgan 
County.  They  were  followed  by  considerable 
bodies  of  the  Eighteenth  Connecticut  and  Eighty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania,  and  some  stragglers  from 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
second  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  Colonel  Ely  was 
instructed  to  fall  back  and  retreat  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  passed  his  rear.  Major  McGee  and 
Captain  Palmer,  of  my  staff,  who  were  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  despatched  to  Colonel  McReynolds 
with  his  instructions,  each  separately  reported 
that  they  could  not  find  that  officer  or  any  part 
of  his  command,  except  Major  Adams,  with  the 
First  New-York  cavalry.  It  was  supposed  that 
during  the  battle  he  had  retreated  to  the  right  of 
the  Martinsburgh  road.  About  the  time  that  I 
had  given  the  directions  above  indicated,  my 
horse  was  shot  from  under  me.  Some  time  in¬ 
tervened  before  I  could  be  remounted.  When 
remounted,  I  went  in  the  direction  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  met  them 
falling  back  by  the  Martinsburgh  road.  The  re¬ 
treat  was  now  in  full  progress,  the  two  columns 
by  different  routes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  unite 
them.  I  proceeded  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry  regiments,  and  fragments  of 
other  regiments  which  followed  after  them.  This 
portion  of  the  command,  by  way  of  Smithfield, 
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arrived  at  Harper’s  Ferry  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday.  I  was  not  pursued.  The  column  that 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bath  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Hancock,  and  subsequently  massed 
at  Bloody  Rug,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  strong. 

Having  no  report  from  Col.  McReynolds,  I  am 
unable  to  state  the  operations  of  his  brigade  on 
Monday  morning.  That  officer  arrived  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  about  twelve  m.  on  Monday,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  considerable  portion  of  his  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Sixth  Maryland  infantry  regiment,  attached 
to  his  brigade,  arrived  at  that  place  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  almost  intact.  His  other  infantry  regiment, 
the  Sixty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  was  principally 
captured.  I  have  learned  that  while  Colonel  Ely 
was  endeavoring  to  retreat  in  pursuance  of  direc¬ 
tions,  he  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  command 
which  he  led  in  the  last  charge. 

The  force  which  we  encountered  on  Monday 
morning  in  our  front  was  Johnson’s  division  of 
Ewell’s  corps,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  strong. 
The  whole  number  of  my  division  which  have  re¬ 
ported  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Bloody  Run  and 
other  places  exceeds  five  thousand.  The  strag¬ 
glers  scattered  through  the  country  are  perhaps 
a  thousand.  My  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  can¬ 
not  be  large.  It  is  not  my  object  at  this  time  tfi 
bestow  praise  or  cast  censure,  but  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  say,  that  during  the  late  operations 
near  Winchester,  generally  the  officers  and  men 
under  my  command  conducted  themselves  with 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  deserve  well  of  the 
country.  If  they  could  be  again  united  (as  they 
should  be)  under  their  appropriate  brigade  and 
regimental  organizations,  they  would  be  formida¬ 
ble  on  any  field.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  here 
refer  again  to  the  instructions  under  which  I 
occupied  AVinchester.  They  were  not  materially 
changed  from  those  above  given,  until  Thursday, 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  when  I  received  from 
Colonel  Piatt,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  following 
telegram : 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  Halleck,  re¬ 
ceived  from  headquarters,  at  Baltimore,  to-day, 
you  will  immediately  take  steps  to  remove  your 
command  from  Winchester  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 
You  will,  without  delay,  call  in  Colonel-  McRey¬ 
nolds,  and  such  other  outposts  not  necessary  for 
observation  at  the  front.  Send  back  your  heavy 
guns,  surplus  ammunition  and  subsistence,  re¬ 
taining  only  such  force  and  arms  as  will  consti¬ 
tute  what  General  Halleck  designates  as  a  look¬ 
out,  which  can  readily  and  without  inconvenience, 
fall  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  Don  Piatt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  of  Stall'. 

I  immediately  telegraphed  to  Major-General 
Schcnck,  as  follows : 

I  have  the  place  well  protected,  and  am  well 
prepared  to  hold  it,  as  General  Tyler  and  Colonel 
Piatt  will  inform  you,  and  I  can,  and  would  hold 
it,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  against  any  force  the 
rebels  can  afford  to  bring  against  me ,  and  I  ex- 
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ceedingly  regret  the  prospect  of  having  to  give  it 
up.  It  will  be  cruel  to  abandon  the  loyal  people 
in  this  country  to  the  rebel  fiends  again. 

R.  H.  Milroy, 

,  Major-General. 

Early  on  Frida}*  morning,  the  twelfth  of  June, 
T  received  this  telegram  : 

“Baltimore,  June  12,  one  o’clock  a.m.,  1863. 

Major-General  R.  II.  Milroy : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Piatt,  as  I  learn  by  copy 
of  despatch  sent  me,  which  he  forwarded  to  you 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  misunderstood  me,  and 
somewhat  exceeded  his  instructions.  You  will 
make  all  the  required  preparations  for  withdraw¬ 
ing,  but  hold  your  position  in  the  mean  time.  Be 
ready  for  movement,  but  await  further  orders.  I 
doubt  the  propriety  calling  in  McReynolds’s  bri¬ 
gade  at  once.  If  you  should  fall  back  to  Harper’s 
Perry,  he  will  be  in  part  on  the  way  and  cover 
your  flank.  But  use  your  discretion  as  to  any 
order  to  him.  Below,  I  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  of  the  General-in-Chief.  Nothing  heard 
since.  Give  me  constant  information. 

Robert  C.  Schenck, 

Major-General,  Commanding. 

COPY  OP  GENERAL  HALLECK’S  TELEGRAM. 

Harper’s  Ferry  is  the  important  place.  "Win¬ 
chester  is  of  no  importance  other  than  a  look-out. 
The  Winchester  troops,  except  enough  to  serve 
as  a  look-out,  should  be  withdrawn  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  No  large  amount  of  supplies  should  be 
left  in  any  exposed  position. 

H.  W.  PIalleck, 

General-in-Chief. 

Late  on  Friday  evening  I  received  a  despatch 
from  General  Schenck,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
was  in  substance  as  follows :  A  dispatch  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Colonel  Don  Piatt  says,  “I  read  IPal- 
leck’s  last  despatch  by  the  light  of  his  of  the 
thirtieth  April,  and  considered  it  a  positive  order 
to  fall  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  I  so  ordered 
Milroy.  I  have  been  on  the  ground  and  gave  it 
advisedly.  Milroy  cannot  move  from  his  present 
position  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  He  has  not 
transportation  enough  to  move  in  face  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  he  has  not  cavalry  he  can  rely  upon,  to 
scout  beyond  Strasburgh.”  What  are  your  facili¬ 
ties  for  transportation  ? 

This  telegram  I  immediately  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  can  at  any  time,  if  not  cut  off  from  Martins- 
burgh,  have  sufficient  transportation  to  take  all 
public  stores  from  here  in  six  hours. 

R.  IP.  Milroy, 

Major-General. 

Late  on  Friday  night,  June  the  twelfth,  per¬ 
haps  about  ten  o’clock,  I  sent  Major-General 
Schenck  this  despatch,  to  wit : 

The  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  had  a  slight 
skirmish  with  a  rebel  cavalry  force  of  about  five 
hundred,  twelve  miles  from  here,  on  the  Front 
Royal  road,  this  afternoon.  The  Thirteenth  Penn¬ 


sylvania  cavalry  and  Eighty-seventh  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  infantry,  with  one  section  of  artillery,  had  a 
splendid  little  skirmish  with  some  four  hundred 
rebel  cavalry  this  side  of  Middletown,  at  the  same 
time.  The  Thirteenth  skirmished  with  the  rebels 
a  short  time,  and  drew  them  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  and  artillery.  Eight  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded,  and 
thirty-seven,  including  a  captain  and  two  lieuten¬ 
ants,  taken  prisoners.  No  casualties  on  our  side. 
The  enemy  is  probably  approaching  in  some  force. 
Please  state  specifically  whether  I  am  to  aban¬ 
don  this  place  or  not.  R.  H.  Milroy, 

Major-General. 

To  this  communication  no  reply  was  received.* 
Pt  is  clear  that  P  received  no  order  to  evacuate 
Winchester,  except  that  of  Colonel  Piatt,  which 
was  annulled  by  the  telegram  of  Major-General 
Schenck,  received  on  Friday,  the  twelfth.  The 
telegram  above  copied  of  the  General-in-Chief  was 
before  me,  but  that  is  advisory  in  its  tone,  and  I, 
in  common  with  General  Schenck,  did  not  con¬ 
strue  it  as  amounting  to  an  order,  or  as  indicat¬ 
ing  that  immediate  compliance  was  intended.  I 
rather  considered  it  as  indicating  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  upon  an  emergency  yet 
to  happen.  This  telegram,  although  sent  as  late 
as  Thursday,  the  eleventh,  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  emergency ;  otherwise  language  calculated  to 
hasten  my  action  would  have  been  used.  The 
language  contained  in  my  telegram,  expressive  of 
my  confidence  in  my  ability  to  hold  Winchester 
Avas  used  with  reference  to  any  contingency  which 
Avould  probably  happen.  I  did  not  mean  that  I 
could  hold  it  against  such  an  army  as  that  which 
I  knew  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  General  Lee,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  watch  the  movements 
of  that  army.  My  limited  cavalry  force  did  not 
enable  me  to  scout  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge. 

That  army  was  faced,  however,  by  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  between  the  headquarters  of 
which  and  my  own,  by  way  of  Washington,  a 
continuous  line  of  telegraphic  communication  ex¬ 
isted.  I  believed  that  Lee  could  not  move  his 
large  army  with  its  immense  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage  trains,  and  perform  a  six  days’  march  in  my 
direction  unless  I  received  timely  notice  of  the 
important  fact.  The  immense  cavalry  force  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Hooker  strengthened  this 
confidence.  Therefore,  on  Friday,  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
in  some  force  on  the  Front  Royal  road,  I  felt  con¬ 
fident  that  it  was  composed  of  the  forces  which  I 
had  faced,  or  that  the  expected  cavalry  expedition 
of  General  Stuart  was  in  progress.  Acting  upon 
this  belief,  I  regarded  it  as  my  duty  to  remain  at 
my  post  at  Winchester. 

Lee’s  army  in  parallel  columns  once  across  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  direction  of 

*  My  telegraph  operator  at  AVinchester  had  just  commenced 
receiving  a  cipher  despatch  Saturday,  the  thirteenth,  when  the 
wire  was  cut  between  that  and  Martlusburgh  by  the  rebels,  and 
nothing  could  be  made  of  what  was  received. 

1  have  since  learned  from  General  Schenck  that  that  despatch 
was  an  order  to  me  to  fall  back  immediately  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 

R.  H.  Milroy,  Major-General. 
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Front  Royal,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  retreat 
upon  either  Martinsburgh  or  Harper’s  Ferry  with¬ 
out  encountering  it.  I  could  not  at  any  time  after 
Friday,  have  retreated  without  encountering  it. 
And  I  had  no  knowledge  of  its  presence,  as  above 
stated,  until  late  on  Saturday,  when  I  learned  it 
from  prisoners.  After  all,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  three  days’  delay,  and  the  loss  which 
my  presence  at  Winchester  occasioned  the  rebel 
army,  were  not  worth  to  the  country  the  sacrifice 
which  they  cost  it. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Milroy, 

Major-General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Don  Piatt, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Eighth  A.  C. 

LIEUTENANT  H.  E.  ALEXANDER’S  ACCOUNT. 

Baltimore,  June  18,  1863. 

As  there  have  been  conflicting  accounts  re¬ 
lative  to  the  termination  of  the  fight  at  Win¬ 
chester,  I  beg  to  give  a  statement  which  I  think 
may  be  relied  on,  as  what  I  shall  relate  came 
either  under  my  personal  observation,  or  from 
first  hands. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  rebels  were  reported 
by  our  scouts  as  marching  on  Berryville.  The 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  McReynolds, 
consisting  of  the  Sixth  Maryland  regiment,  Sixty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania,  First  New-York  cavalry, 
and  one  battery,  immediately  fell  back  toward 
Winchester,  as  ordered  by  General  Milroy,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  way  of  Smithfield  and  Martinsburgh 
road. 

I  was  placed  with  my  section,  supported  by 
part  of  the  Sixth  Maryland  infantry  and  the  cav¬ 
alry,  in  one  of  the  fortifications  on  the  south 
side,  which  had  been  erected  by  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  hold  them  in 
check  for  two  hours,  giving  the  advance  time  to 
get  ahead.  We  then  moved  off,  and,  marching 
fast,  caught  up  to  them. 

The  rebel  cavalry  pursued  us,  and  came  up  at 
the  Opequon,  eight  miles  from  Winchester,  after 
marching  twenty  miles.  Here  we  had  a  skirmish. 
The  formation  of  the  road  would  not  permit  us 
to  fire  until  they  were  within  fifty  yards,  and  so 
the  fire  was  more  destructive. 

We  succeeded  in  beating  them  back,  and  some 
prisoners  captured  by  the  cavalr}'-  stated  that 
the  two  discharges  of  canister  had  lulled  a  dozen 
and  wounded  over  thirty.  We  arrived  in  Win¬ 
chester  at  night  unmolested,  and  camped  in  the 
star  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  a  small 
work  about  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

There  had  been  heavy  fighting  at  Winchester 
during  the  day.  The  rebels  made  five  charges 
and  were  repulsed. 

On  Sunday  there  was  skirmishing  all  around 
the  town,  but  the  rebels  appeared  in  very  small 
force,  leading  us  to  believe  that  they  intended  to 
march  for  Martinsburgh. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  battery  was  out 
during  the  whole  day,  under  Lieutenant  Leary, 
supported  by  two  regiments,  the  whole  under 


General  Elliott,  and  kept  back  the  entire  line 
of  rebel  skirmishers  by  a  display  of  scientific 
practice  which  called  forth  General  Elliott’s  ad¬ 
miration. 

To  understand  the  battle  of  Sunday  evening, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  three 
ranges  of  hills  on  the  north  of  Winchester. 
The  first  range  was  occupied  by  three  forts. 
That  to  the  left  was  the  main  fort,  with  twenty- 
pounder  Parrotts,  where  General  Milroy  was 
with  most  of  the  command. 

The  middle  was  the  star  fort,  where  our  bri¬ 
gade  was,  and  on  the  right,  on  the  hill,  command¬ 
ing  all  the  others,  was  an  unfinished  work.  Had 
this  last  been  finished,  the  whole  rebel  force 
could  not  have  taken  us.  The  second  range  of 
hills  was  occupied  by  battery  D,  First  Virginia 
artillery,  Captain  Carsen,  on  the  left,  and  battery 
L,  Fifth  United  States  regulars,  Lieutenant  Ran¬ 
dolph  commanding. 

The  latter  was  on  the  hill  immediately  opposite 
us,  and  was  supported  by  the  Fifth  Maryland 
regiment.  On  the  third  range  the  rebels  were. 
As  the  men  and  horses  of  battery  L  were  feed¬ 
ing,  at  nine  p.m.,  the  rebels  opened  upon  them 
with  two  batteries,  one  of  which  was  twenty- 
pounders. 

They  fought  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
rebels  charged  with  a  large  body  of  men  and 
drove  the  Fifth  Maryland  back.  The  Fifth  Mary¬ 
land  behaved  with  great  bravery.  They  formed 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  charged  up  and 
drove  the  rebels  back  again  some  distance. 

We  could  see  the  whole,  as  we  were  within 
one  thousand  five  hundred  yards,  and  yet  could 
not  render  assistance.  The  rebels,  however, 
drove  them  back,  and  Randolph  spiked  three 
of  his  five  guns.  Nearly  all  his  horses  were 
shot.  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear  we  opened 
on  them  with  at  first  two  guns  and  then  four 
guns. 

There  was  not  space  on  one  side  of  the  fort  to 
work  more.  They  answered  the  large  fort  for 
some  time,  but  then  brought  their,  whole  four 
batteries,  amounting  to  twenty-four  guns,  to  bear 
upon  us,  and  then  the  fighting  began.  This  was 
about  seven  p.m.  We  fired  as  accurately  as  we 
could. 

They  attempted  three  times  to  take  a  position, 
and  each  time  we  drove  them  away,  blowing  up 
at  one  time  a  limber,  then  a  caisson,  and  dis¬ 
mounting  two  guns.  They  had  an  excellent 
range,  and  fired  well. 

The  balls  came  flying  all  around  the  fort  and 
over  our  heads,  but  only  one  man  was  wounded, 
and  one  man  flung  down  by  the  wind  of  a  ball. 
We  lost  five  horses.  We  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment  as  well  as  we  could,  and  succeeded  by  half¬ 
past  nine  p.m.  in  causing  them  to  cease  firing. 

Shortly  after  that  they  tried  to  storm  the 
large  fort,  but  were  repulsed.  We  expected 
them  to  storm  our  works,  and  the  infantry  were 
drawn  up  inside  and  in  the  rifle-pits  outside,  and 
I  don’t  think  ten  thousand  men  could  have  taken 
us,  from  the  calmness  and  firmness  which  the 
Sixth  Maryland  evinced. 
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I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  coolness  and 
bravery  of  the  men  of  the  battery.  Though  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  been  under  fire,  not 
a  man  flinched,  but  they  fought  without  excite¬ 
ment,  and  ak  coolly  and  regularly  as  if  on  drill, 
jesting  and  talking  as  if  it  Were  mere  pastime. 

About  this  time  it  became  too  dark  to  see,  and 
we  ceased  firing.  We  found  that  we  had  not 
more  than  twenty  rounds  per  gun  left,  and  no 
more  could  be  had.  Our  scouts  also  reported 
that  the  rebels  were  moving  their  heaviest  guns 
around  through  the  hollow  to  the  high  ground 
on  the  right,  where  they  could  command  us,  and 
shell  us  out  easily. 

The  other  batteries  were  in  the  same  want  of 
ammunition,  and  General  Milroy  determined  to 
spike  the  guns  and  mount  the  cannoneers  on  the 
ofF-horses,  and  cut  our  way  through.  The  other 
two  brigades  started  first,  and  the  third  brigade 
brought  up  the  rear.  When  we  got  five  miles 
from  Winchester  the  rebels  opened  on  us  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery. 

Our  infantry  and  cavalry  moved  up  and 
charged  them  desperately.  As  our  cannoneers 
were  unarmed,  our  captain  ordered  them  to  move 
up  as  close  as  they  could  safely,  and  then  to  take 
to  the  woods  separately  and  make  for  the  Ferry 
or  any  point  on  the  river. 

The  First  New-York  cavalry,  a  fine  organiza¬ 
tion,  charged  upon  the  guns.  Finally  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
guns,  which  were  turned  upon  the  others  and 
drove  them  back.  As  they  could  not  be  carried 
off,  they  were  disabled. 

Our  men  rode  up  behind  the  cavalry  through 
the  open  field,  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
and  then  broke  from  the  cover  of  the  woods. 
We  all  thus  became  separated. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Bi.oodt  Run,  Pa.,  June  22,  1863. 

Permit  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  true  account  of  the  recent  battles  around 
Winchester,  Va,  I  have  carefully  watched  the  ac¬ 
counts  written  by  different  correspondents  thus 
far,  and  am  utterly  surprised  at  the  vagueness 
of  some,  the  falsity  of  others,  and  the  imperfection 
of  all.  The  battles  of  Winchester  were  of  no  small 
moment,  deciding  as  they  did  the  fate  of  the  Great 
Valley,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  Western  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Could  Winchester 
and  neighboring  towns  have  still  been  held  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  courage  and  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  Martinsburgh  and  Cumberland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland,  the  railroads,  canals,  and 
public  buildings  would  have  been  likewise  se¬ 
cure.  How  immense  the  stakes  we  were  playing 
for  at  Winchester !  Then  it  is  important  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  historic  record  that 
the  true  history  of  the  whole  matter  be  publish¬ 
ed.  The  skirmishing  in  front  of  our  works  open¬ 
ed  the  ball  on  Friday  evening,  June  twelfth.  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  it  was  resumed,  and  kept  up  hot¬ 
ly  all  day,  the  enemy  still  showing  themselves,  in 
small  force  only,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle  in  front. 
A  part  of  our  forces  were  then  at  Berryville,  and 


were  signalled  to  return  to  Winchester,  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  us 
late  Saturday  evening.  By  this  time  fighting  had 
commenced  at  Bunker  Hill,  eleven  miles  north-east 
of  Winchester,  on  the  Martinsburgh  road.  Here  Ma¬ 
jor  W.  T.  Morris  was  commanding  detachments 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio  V.  L, 
Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  and  First  New-York 
cavalry.  There, at  about  five  o’clock  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  the  scouts  came  in  and  reported  the  advance 
of  a  large  force  of  rebels.  Our  force  there  was 
securely  lodged  in  a  large  brick  church,  and  were 
less  than  two  hundred  strong.  But  they  imme¬ 
diately  marched  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
met  him  shortly  in  such  numbers  as  they  never 
expected. 

Instead  of  finding  it  to  be  only  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  enemy,  as  they  at  first  supposed, 
they  came  upon  a  force  of  over  two  thousand  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  together.  The 'fight  immedi¬ 
ately  commenced,  and  our  handful  of  heroes 
fought  with  a  stubborn  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  unsurpassed  in  any  action  of  like  magnitude. 
Judge  of  the  numbers  of  the  respective  parties, 
when  it  is  actually  the  case  that  company  A,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  0.  V.  I.,  lost  for¬ 
ty-seven  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
within  half  an  hour’s  time.  The  loss  of  gallant 
company  I,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  hardly 
less.  The  whole  party  fought  well,  as  their 
losses  prove.  Three  commissioned  officers  and 
over  one  hundred  men  were  left  on  the  field, 
when  the  shattered  remnants  were  forced  to  re¬ 
treat.  They  were  soon  safe  within  the  brick  church, 
and  from  port-holes  they  had  made  through  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  they  poured  death  and 
dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  who  had 
crowded  up  and  striven  in  vain  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion.  The  doors  were  effectually  barricaded. 
Every  volley  from  within  sent  some  wretches 
quivering  to  their  dread  account,  while  the  rebel 
bullets  pattered  as  harmlessly  against  the  strong 
walls  of  the  holy  citadel  as  the  drops  of  rain  that 
come  down  silently  at  night  upon  the  homestead 
roof.  But  death  lurked  around  them.  The  night 
was  setting  in.  Milroy  had  left  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Morning  would  bring  destruction. 
Escape  seemed  impossible.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  coolness  and  courage  of  Major  Morris 
saved  them.  When  the  firing  had  ceased,  in  the 
stillness  and  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour,  the 
brave  old  Major  led  his  men  out  as  silently  as  a 
funeral  train,  and  brought  them  safely  to  Win¬ 
chester  on  Sunday  morning.  I  have  seen  no 
parallel  for  this  action  and  retreat  in  the  history 
of  the  whole  war,  and  yet,  such  is  the  partiality 
or  ignorance  of  some,  not  a  single  word  has  be¬ 
fore  been  written  concerning  these  almost  Spar¬ 
tan  heroes. 

By  Sunday  morning  the  forces  had  arrived 
from  Berryville,  Bunker  Hill,  and  intermediate 
points.  They  had  all  to  fight  their  way  through 
to  Winchester.  The  dark  woods  in  the  direction 
of  Strasburgh  and  Front  Royal  were  turning 
gray  with  the  hordes  of  rebels  who  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  us.  Whatever  officers  may  have 
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thought,  the  men  were  convinced  by  this  time, 
of  two  things — namely,  that  we  were  surrounded, 
and  that  the  force  was  overwhelming.  Before 
this,  every  one  said,  “  It  was  only  Jenkins  or  Im- 
boden  but  when  we  considered  all  these  things, 
and  had  the  additional  evidence  of  the  regiments 
which  skirmished  with  the  enemy  Sunday  fore¬ 
noon,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  brave  desperate 
legions  of  Stonewall  Jackson  wefe  again  in  the 
valley.  Deserters  had  come  in  as  early  as  Friday, 
and  reported  that  even  then  we  were  skirmishing 
with  the  advance-guard  of  a  rebel  corps  number¬ 
ing  over  thirty  thousand.  General  Milroy  ought 
to  have  known  this.  Who  can  say  that  he  had 
any  right  to  rest  satisfied  with  partial  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  him  ?  I  care  not  what  others  say- ; 
I  know  our  effective  force  was  less  than  eight 
thousand.  Why,  we  had  only  ten  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  some  of  these  the  merest  fragments. 
Of  the  cavalry,  here  or  elsewhere,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  That  some  of  them,  especially  the  First 
New-York,  did  their  duty,  I  will  not  deny,  but 
that  they  deserve  the  fulsome  praise  that  has 
been  so  copiously  lavished  upon  them,  I  most 
emphatically  deny. 

On  Sunday,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
enemy  never  fired  a  single  cannon  during  the 
forenoon,  and  not  even  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Every  one  was  in  suspense  all  day.  That  this 
dread-  silence  meant  something,  all  deeply  felt, 
but  what  was  the  strategy  progressing  none  seem¬ 
ed  able  to  discover.  One  sharp,  discerning  glance 
then  would  have  done  more  harm  to  the  enemy 
than  the  fire  of  a  whole  brigade.  One  sharp  eye 
then  would  have  been  of  more  value  than  a  bat¬ 
tery.  But  alas  for  us  !  no  such  eye  was  there  so 
to  glance  for  us. 

The  Ohio  regiments  have  hardly  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  skirmishing  in  front. 
The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-third,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth,  all  took  a  large  share,  indeed,  the  principal 
part  in  the  fighfing  of  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
These  noble  regiments  manoeuvred  from  morning 
till  night,  during  two  successive  days,  driving  the 
enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  out  of  their 
rifle-pits,  and  from  behind  stone-fences.  It  was 
as  close  hand-to-hand  work  as  could  be,  some¬ 
times  skirmisher  to  skirmisher,  and  at  others  two 
whole  brigades  driving  like  two  mad  streams  to¬ 
gether.  Ohio  lost  severely  in  men  in  all  the  fights 
in  front,  but  she  gained  new  lustre  and  renown 
for  her  already  glorious  history.  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  the  “  main  fort  ” 
had  four  heavy  siege-guns  working  effectually 
upon  the  enemy  wherever  he  dared  to  show  him¬ 
self.  The  “  star  fort  ”  had  a  battery  of  smaller 
but  well-managed  guns ;  while  away  over  to  the 
right  and  west  the  “  regular  battery  ”  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  firing  occasionally  as  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded.  This  fort  was  supported  by  company 
0,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  0.  V.  I., 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  0.  Y.  I.  Be¬ 
low  the  fort,  west,  and  beyond  a  ravine,  was  a 
wood,  and  in  that  lurked  a  secret  danger  of  which 


no  one  yet  even  dreamed.  The  flag  was  floating 
proudly  above  the  “  main  fort the  brave  and 
dauntless  form  of  Milroy  could  now  be  seen  rest¬ 
ing  fifty  feet  up  on  the  flag-pole — an  exhibition 
of  coolness  and  courage  unsurpassed  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  all  history.  There,  too,  had  he  been  for 
two  days.  Away  down  the  valley  in  front  heavy 
skirmishing  was  going  on.  Every  eye  was  turn¬ 
ed  that  way,  when  on  a  sudden  came  a  boom  of 
cannon,  and  a  rush  of  shell,  as  if  hell  itself  had 
burst  its  bolts  and  bars  and  was  bringing  fire  and 
tempests  on  the  world.  Every  eye  was  turned 
west.  Twenty  rebel  cannon  were  throwing  shot 
and  shell  into  the  regular  battery.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  the  roar  of  cannon  was  exchanged 
for  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  as  we  saw  the 
fort  stormed,  taken,  and  the  rebel  flag  floating 
over  it ! 

If  an  angel  had  descended  from  heaven,  and 
told  us  of  this  five  minutes  before,  we  would  not 
have  believed  it.  As  quick  as  thought  the  new 
position  was  bristling  with  cannon,  and  then 
commenced  a  fire  of  artillery,  such  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent  never  beheld  before.  Now  came  an 
order  from  General  Milroy  for  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  arid  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  to  go  to  the  support  of  our  battery, 
(meaning  the  one  just  taken,)  and  when  Colonel 
Washburn  told  the  officer  who  brought  the  order 
that  the  fort  was  taken,  “  Go  anyhow  !”  was  the 
answer,  and  we  started,  right  across  the  fields, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  for  half  a  mile, 
the  two  regiments  proceeded,  and  the  order  to 
charge  the  batteries  had  been  given,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  General  Milroy  ordered  us 
to  march  back,  and  up  into  the  main  fort. 

Railroad  iron,  shells,  and  musketry  followed  us 
thickly,  clear  across  the  field,  but,  mirabile  dictu, 
not  a  man  was  hurt.  All  the  force  was  now  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  main  fort,  except  small  detachments 
left  to  guard  the  star  fort,  and  battery  D, 
First  Virginia  artillery.  The  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  now  directed,  with  very  little  inter¬ 
ruption,  toward  our  main  fort.  There  still  sat 
the  intrepid  but  unfortunate  General  upon  his 
elevated  seat,  the  shells  shrieking  and  whistling 
around  him,  and  yet  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  if 
he  were  quietly  taking  his  siesta  at  home.  The 
firing  all  the  evening  was  like  the  mingled  roar 
of  ten  thousand  thunders,  and  only  closed  when 
night  set  in.  Every  one  knows  now  what  follow¬ 
ed — the  retreat,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  with 
every  thing  left  behind  except  men  and  animals ; 
hundreds  of  wagons,  immense  commissary  and 
government  stores,  some  dozen  large  sutler  stores, 
all  the  private  baggage,  books  and  papers  of  both 
officers  and  men  ;  in  a  word,  provisions  enough 
to  feed  ten  thousand  men  for  two  months,  and 
clothing  enough  for  the  same  number  for  six 
months.  I  feel  confident  that  the  above  estimates 
are  correct. 

The  attack  on  the  Martinsburgh  road,  our  de¬ 
feat  and  retreat,  have  been  so  variously  reported, 
that  at  this  late  day  I  feel  no  disposition  to  con¬ 
tradict  any  of  them.  Gross  injustice  has  been 
done  the  Ohio  regiments  which  were  engaged  in 
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that  desperate  and  unequal  fight.  I  have  seen 
scarcely  any  mention  of  them,  and  yet  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-second,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -third,  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio 
were  all  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  charged  the 
enemy  repeatedly,  and  came  out  in  good  order, 
but  with  heavy  loss.  Why,  the  whole  three  regi¬ 
ments  are  not  now  as  large  as  any  one  of  them 
before  the  fight.  Colonel  Washburn,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio,  deserves  all  credit 
for  the  good  order  with  which  he  brought  off  his 
regiment.  While  you  might  have  seen  some 
colonels  and  majors  straggling  hither  and  thither, 
the  whole  field  and  staff  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Ohio  came  through  as  they  should. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ohio  did  take  some  part 
in  the  fight.  The  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Ohio  had  three  companies  completely  destroyed  ; 
while  the  other  three  Ohio  regiments  took  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  the  fight. 

J.  M.  D. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES, 

Explanatory  of  the  Evidence  before  the  Court  of  In¬ 
quiry  relative  to  the  Evacuation  of  Winchester ,  Va., 
by  the' Command  of  Major- General  II.  H.  Milroy. 

To  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln ,  President 
of  the  United  States : 

Sir  :  Under  Special  Order  No.  346,  from  the 
War  Department,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  de¬ 
tailed,  by  your  authority,  “  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  re¬ 
cent  evacuation  of  Winchester.”  This  order  was 
subsequently  so  amended  as  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  report  the  facts  without  express¬ 
ing  any  opinion  upon  them. 

As  I  was  in  command  of  the  forces  which 
evacuated  Winchester,  my  reputation  and  use¬ 
fulness  may  be  affected  by  the  result  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation.  Right  and  justice,  therefore,  require 
that  you  the  Commander-in-Chicf  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  should  read  the  brief  remarks 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Court 
of  Inquiry. 

The  evacuation  of  Winchester  took  place  about 
two  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June 
fifteenth,  1863,  and  “  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances”  connected  with  that  event  were  all 
comprised  within  the  three  preceding  days,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Friday,  the  twelfth. 

Whether  Winchester  was  or  was  not  an  import¬ 
ant  post,  was  a  question  not  submitted  to  my 
judgment.  It  was  determined  by  my  superior 
officer,  whose  orders  it  was  my  duty  to  obey. 

The  orders  received  by  me  on  Friday  morning, 
June  twelfth,  1863,  from  Major-General  Schenck, 
my  immediate  commander,  were  as  follows : 
“  You  will  make  all  required  preparations  for 
withdrawing,  but  hold  your  position  in  the 
mean  time.  Be  ready  for  movement ,  but  await 
further  orders.” 

This  emphatic  command  irresistibly  implied 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  further  orders  would 
be  given  ;  and  it  now  appears,  by  the  testimony 


of  Major-Gen.  Schenck,  that  on  Saturday  night 
he  did  attempt  to  give  me  the  proper  orders ; 
but  as  the  lines  had  been  cut,  the  despatch  was 
not  received.  Gen.  Schenck  testifies  distinctly 
that  I  did  not  disobey  any  of  his  commands. 

In  the  same  order  above  quoted,  Gen.  Schenck 
further  says  :  “  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling 
in  McReynolds’s  brigade  at  once.  If  you  should 
fall  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  he  will  be  in  part  on 
your  way,  and  cover  your  flank.  But  me  your 
discretion  as  to  any  order  to  him."  In  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  discretion,  I  ordered  Col.  McRey- 
nolds,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  thirteenth,  to 
join  me  at  Winchester.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  information  of  the  approach  of  Lee’s  forces, 
nor  any  thought  of  evacuating  the  post.  The 
object  was  to  concentrate,  in  order  to  repel  an 
attack  either  of  the  forces  under  Imboden,  Jones, 
and  Jenkins,  or  of  Stuart’s  cavalry,  then  expected 
to  appear  in  the  valley.  Colonel  McReynolds  left 
Berryville  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  and, 
by  a  circuitous  route  of  thirty  miles,  reached 
Winchester  about  ten  o’clock  that  night.  In  the 
mean  time,  at  about  six  o’clock  that  afternoon,  I 
learned  from  prisoners  and  deserters  that  Ewell’s 
and  Longstreet’s  corps  of  Lee’s  army  were  in 
front  of  me.  This  was  the  first  intimation  I 
had  received  of  the  fact,  and  it  brought  to  my 
mind,  for  the  first  time,  the  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  the  post.  To  have  left 
with  my  forces  before  the  arrival  of  Col.  McRey¬ 
nolds  would  have  exposed  the  whole  Third  bri¬ 
gade  to  capture,  and  would  certainly  have  brought 
me  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  in  the  absence 
of  one  third  of  my  command.  Thus  divided,  my 
forces  would  have  been  destroyed  or  captured  in 
detail.  The  enemy  had  followed  Colonel  McRey¬ 
nolds  in  force,  and  on  the  same  day  had  attached 
our  forces  at  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  Martinsburgh 
road. 

My  line  of  communication  with  Major-General 
Schenck  was  not  cut  until  some  time  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  Down  to  that  moment  he  could  at 
any  time  have  ordered  me  to  retreat,  and  might 
have  communicated  any  information  which  he 
deemed  important.  As  his  orders  of  the  day 
before  were  not  changed  in  any  particular,  while 
it  was  all  the  time  in  his  power  to  have  modified 
them,  I  had  the  continuing  command  of  my  su¬ 
perior  officer  to  remain  at  Winchester ,  at  least 
down  to  the  time  when  communication  by  tele¬ 
graph  was  cut  off. 

Every  thing  is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion 
of  a  commander  when  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy  in 
overwhelming  force,  and  with  no  orders  adapted 
to  the  emergency.  Colonel  McReynolds  found 
the  Berryville  road  occupied  by  the  enemy  on 
Saturday,  so  that  he  could  not  march  directly  to 
Wincester.  He  had  been  followed  also  on  his 
circuitous  route,  and  the  enemy  was  probabty  on 
the  Martinsburgh  road.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
I  could  have  marched  by  cither  of  those  roads 
on  Saturday  night  without  a  serious  engagement 
under  great  disadvantages.  But  even  if  I  could 
have  done  so,  I  did  not  and  could  not  know  why 
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General  Schenck  had  withheld  any  orders  during 
Friday  and  Saturday,  while  the  telegraph  was  in 
operation.  Was  it  not  reasonable  for  me  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  General  Hooker  would  intercept  the 
march  of  Lee’s  army,  or  that  General  Schenck 
would  in  some  way  provide  for  relieving  me  ? 
No  one  could  have  anticipated,  as  I  certainly  did 
not,  that  Lee’s  army  could  have  escaped  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  penetrated  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  far  as  Winchester,  without  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  it  being  given  to  me  through  General 
Schenck  at  Baltimore.  It  is  in  proof  that  my 
small  force  of  cavalry  was  most  actively  and 
industriously  engaged  in  reconnoitring;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  push  their  reconnois- 
sances  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  any  other  enemy 
but  those  under  Imboden,  Jones,  and  Jenkins, 
whom  they  had  long  watched  and  thwarted  in 
the  valley. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  await  the  developments  of  Sun¬ 
day,  the  fourteenth.  If  I  should  not  during  that 
day  receive  orders,  or  be  relieved,  I  knew  that 
the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  reveal  his  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  some  measure  to  mass  his  forces, 
so  that  I  could  then  best  determine  how  and 
when  to  cut  my  way  through  his  lines.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  Sunday  night,  after  the  enemy  had 
massed  his  forces,  and  made  an  attack  from  the 
west,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  my  order ; 
and  it  was  therein  resolved  that  the  Martins- 
burgh  road,  being  commanded  by  the  guns  of 
the  forts,  and  being  apparently  open,  offered  the 
best  route  for  a  retreat  upon  Harper’s  Ferry,  and 
that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
command  to  evacuate  the  place  during  the  night, 
or  in  the  early  morning.  But  the  enemy’s  pic¬ 
kets  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  our  lines; 
and  in  order  to  escape  without  his  notice,  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  the  guns  and  wagons, 
which  could  not  have  been  brought  away,  with¬ 
out  so  much  noise  in  descending  the  rocky  hills 
from  the  forts  as  to  defeat  the  indispensable 
purpose  of  secrecy.  The  precautions  adopted  by 
the  council  of  war  were  successful.  We  eluded 
the  enemy,  who  surrounded  us  on  three  sides, 
and  marched  four  and  a  half  miles  before  en¬ 
countering  any  of  his  forces.  Then,  after  a 
sharp  engagement  of  one  hour,  we  succeeded 
in  passing  the  enemy,  and  most  of  my  forces 
escaped. 

A  single  view  of  the  situation  will  make  the 
matter  too  clear  for  a  moment’s  doubt. 

On  Friday,  I  had  the  plain,  clear,  direct,  and 
positive  order  of  General  Schenck,  commanding 
me  to  remain  at  Winchester,  and  await  further 
orders.  There  was  no  known  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,.  after  I  received  that  order,  until  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  the  prisoner  was  taken.  But 
at  that  time  the  Third  brigade,  under  a  signal 
given  in  the  morning,  was  on  the  march  to  Win¬ 
chester,  and  reached  that  place  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  They  had  then  marched  thirty  miles  on 
Saturday,  and  required  all  Saturday  night  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  I  could  not  have  left  Winches¬ 


ter,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  till  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  it  would  have  been  improper  to  do 
so  by  daylight.  I  waited,  therefore,  till  Sunday 
night,  and  then  called  a  council  of  war.  We  left 
at  two,  in  the  morning  of  Monday  ;  and  as  we  left 
in  darkness,  so  we  had  to  do  so  in  quietness,  as 
the  one  was  as  essential  as  the  other  to  effect  our 
escape.  We,  therefore,  left  every  thing  that  went 
on  wheels.  Weighed  against  the  lives  of  my 
brave  men,  they  were  less  than  nothing. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  defend  the  act 
of  finally  retreating  from  Winchester,  although  I 
had  no  orders  to  do  so.  It  is  now  apparent  to  all 
men,  that  the  alternative  was  between  retreating 
or  remaining  to  surrender.  The  only  matter  upon 
which  there  can  be  any  inquiry,  is  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  retreat — the  energy,  the  watchfulness, 
the  skill  and  success  with  which  it  was  conduct¬ 
ed.  The  severe  fighting  of  Sunday,  vigorously 
maintained  through  the  whole  day,  had  checked, 
if  not  crippled  the  enemy,  and  had  doubtless  serv¬ 
ed  to  mislead  him  as  to  my  designs.  He  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  me  in  Winchester  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Having  succeeded  in  making  this  impression 
upon  him,  and  thus  allayed  his  suspicions  as  well 
as  his  vigilance,  that  time  was  the  most  favorable 
that  could  possibly  have  been  selected  for  the  re¬ 
treat.  No  skill  or  precaution  on  my  part,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  enabled  me  to  evade  the  enemy 
where  we  met  him  on  Monday  morning.  He  was 
posted  in  a  position  to  command  both  roads,  at 
the  point  where  the  one  leading  to  Summit  Point 
diverges  from  the  Martinsburgh  road.  Here  we 
fought  him  until  we  heard  a  signal  gun  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Winchester,  and  two  sections  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery,  on  the  road  from  that  place,  were 
seen  in  hot  pursuit  of  us.  I  then  ordered  the 
march  to  be  continued,  and  the  larger  part  of  my 
forces  went  in  different  directions  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  would  have  been 
far  different  if  my  orders  had  been  obeyed,  or  my 
example  followed.  When  the  retreat  commenced, 
we  anticipated  the  attack  from  the  rear.  But  as 
soon  as  I  heard  the  firing  in  front,  I  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  passing  along  the  line  I 
found  Colonel  McReynolds  some  distance  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  brigade,  and  ordered  him  to  return 
and  hurry  up  his  forces  to  the  front.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  continue  the  engagement  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  enable  all  my  forces  to  pass 
away.  While  I  was  actively  engaged  in  front,  I 
sent  back  no  less  than  three  different  orders  for 
the  Third  brigade  to  come  up  ;  but  neither  of  my 
aids  could  find  Colonel  McReynolds  on  the  field, 
nor  any  part  of  his  command,  except  the  First 
New-York  cavalry.  In  consequence  of  this  fail¬ 
ure — waiting  for  the  Third  brigade  to  come  up — 
I  held  my  forces  in  the  fight  longer,  and  lost  more 
men  of  the  First  and  Second  brigades  than  would 
have  been  necessary,  if  my  orders  had  been  prompt¬ 
ly  obeyed.  The  regiments  of  the  Third  brigade 
were  separated,  and  though  they  were  not  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  they  lost  as  many  as  the  other  brigades, 
and  escaped  by  different  routes  from  the  scene 
of  this  option.  Whatever  irregularities  and  losses 
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occurred  during  the  march  are  attributable  to  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  this  brigade  to  respond  to 
my  commands.  You  will  find  the  testimony  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  on  this  point ;  although,  I  regro4  to 
say,  the  court  denied  my  request  to  summon  and 
examine  two  of  the  colonels  commanding  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  Third  brigade,  who  allege  that  their 
commanding  officer  gave  them  no  orders,  and  was 
not  seen  by  them  on  the  field. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  occurrence  at 
the  critical  moment  of  my  retreat,  by  which  my 
plans  were  somewhat  thwarted,  out  of  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  brave  and  effective  men  who 
started  from  Winchester,  upward  of  six  thousand 
have  been  ascertained  by  General  Schenck  to  be 
now  on  duty.  Upward  of  two  thousand  men  have 
been  paroled  by  the  enemy  ;  but  these  consist  of 
the  sick  and  disabled  who  were  left  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  in  addition  to  those  who  were  taken  in  the 
engagement  on  the  morning  of  the  retreat. 

A  great  misapprehension  has  existed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  has  been  promoted  by  reckless  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  public  press,  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  public  property  abandoned  and  lost 
on  the  retreat  from  Winchester.  You  will  see  by 
the  testimony  that  the  stores  on  hand  were  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  My  ammunition  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  men  were  on  half-rations,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  wagons  had  already  been  sent  away 
in  pursuance  of  my  orders,  to  be  prepared  for 
evacuation.  It  was  my  intention,  and  orders  were 
given  accordingly,  to  keep  always  on  hand  five 
days’  supply  of  ammunition  and  subsistence.  For¬ 
tunately  the  latest  requisitions  of  my  ordnance 
officer,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  had  not 
been  filled,  and  even  this  small  amount  was  saved 
to  the  Government. 

If  the  investigation  made  by  the  Court  of  In¬ 
quiry  has  not  been  full  and  satisfactory  upon  all 
points,  it  is  not  from  any  deficiency  on  my  part. 
Anxious  to  lay  open  the  whole  transaction,  even 
to  its  minutiae,  I  earnestly  urged  the  Court  to  sum¬ 
mon  and  examine  many  other  officers,  who  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  retreat  from  Winchester, 
as  well  as  others  who  could  throw  light  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  The  Court  refused  to  grant  my  ap¬ 
plication,  doubtless  because  they  were  satisfied 
that  I  had  made  my  justification  complete.  I 
think  I  may  assume  that  no  Court  would  refuse 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  principal  act¬ 
ors  in  the  events  under  examination,  so  long  as 
any  room  for  censure  remained  against  him  who 
desired  additional  evidence. 

So  far,  I  may  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court;  but  in  another  rejected  ap¬ 
plication,  I  think  I  have.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation,  immediately  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Court,  the  General-in-Chief  of 
the  army  sent  in,  as  testimony,  copies  of  several 
telegrams,  addressed  by  him  to  Major-General 
Schenck,  in  which  h<5  speaks  of  me  most  dis¬ 
respectfully  and  unjustly,  and  with  imputations 
not  true  in  fact.  I  asked  the  Court  to  summon 
Major-General  Ilallcck ;  and  as  they  required  a 
statement  of  what  a  witness  was  expected  to 
prove,  I  filed  the  paper,  which,  with  ^hers  of 


the  same  kind,  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
letter.  These  papers  were  all  indorsed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  me,  as  will  be  seen,  with  a  refusal  to 
hear  the  testimony. 

If  it  was  admissible  for  the  General-in-Chief  to 
introduce  his  telegrams,  charging  me  at  some 
time  with  having  been  “on  a  stampede,”  it  was 
certainly  legitimate  for  me  to  call  that  officer, 
•and  inquire  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred,  in 
order  that  I  might  prove,  as  I  certainly  could, 
the  falsity  of  his  information.  The  imputation 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Halleck,  and  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  record  of  this  Court,  is  highly 
disreputable  to  a  soldier  ;  and  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  justice  require  that  I  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  refute  it.  If  the  substance  of  these 
telegrams  be  not  a  proper  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  Court,  then  the  introduction  of  them  was 
calculated  to  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  create 
a  prejudice,  and  do  me  a  wrong  which  I  could 
have  no  opportunity  to  repel. 

In  another  telegram  put  in  evidence  before  the 
Court,  I  am  charged  with  “madness”  by  the 
General-in-Chief,  for  sending  part  of  my  forces  on 
a  certain  expedition  in  the  valley.  I  could  easily 
show  that  this  “madness”  would  have  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  with  a  large 
amount  of  supplies,  which  had  been  left  exposed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  into  Western 
Virginia.  But  this  affair  had  no  connection  with 
the  evacuation  of  Winchester,  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  this  telegram  into  the  record  is  calculated 
unjustly  to  injure  my  reputation,  without  serving 
any  public  purpose. 

In  another  telegram,  likewise  made  a  part  of 
the  record,  I  am  charged  with  a  failure  to  protect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Harper’s  Fer¬ 
ry,  when  I  never  had  any  command  there  ;  also 
with  incompetency  in  this  respect,  when,  with 
my  forces  at  Winchester,  I  successfully  guarded 
that  road  for  six  months,  so  that  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  enemy  never  touched  it,  within  the 
limits  of  my  command. 

Gen.  Halleck’s  telegram,  of  the  fifteenth  June, 
containing  another  ungenerous  thrust  at  me, 
might  well  have  been  omitted  from  the  record, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  written  after  the  evacuation, 
and  could  not  have  the  slightest  bearing  on  the 
investigation.  But  it  is  quite  as  legitimate  as 
the  others,  its  only  possible  effect  being  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  me  the  weight  of  General 
Halleck’s  personal  enmity. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  last,  I  was 
placed  in  arrest  by  order  of  the  General-in-Chief. 
No  charges  have  been  preferred  against  me,  un¬ 
less  the  splenetic  and  censorious  telegrams  of 
that  officer,  above  referred  to,  can  be  considered 
such.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  no 
officer  of  my  rank  has  been  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  an  arrest,  without  the  exhibition  of 
charges  to  justify  it.  I  have  not  yet  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  arrest ;  and  the  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  articles  of  war  seems  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limited  for  making  charges  operates  to  give  me 
that  relief.  I  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  war ;  and,  until  my  arrest,  I  have  never 
asked  for  leave  of  absence,  nor  been  one  day  off 
duty.  It  has  been  my  greatest  pleasure  continu¬ 
ously  and  faithfully  to  perform  a  soldier’s  part  in 
defence  of  my  country.  I  confess  the  humilia¬ 
tion  I  feel,  that  the  first  period  of  rest  allowed 
me  has  been  one  of  implied  censure,  if  not  of 
disgrace. 

I  am  very  confident  that  an  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  record  of  this  Court  will  show  nothing 
to  justify  the  treatment  I  have  received.  But,  at 
all  events,  I  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  I  have  not  failed,  in  any  instance,  to 
give  my  best  energies  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
service.  Even  in  the  defence  and  final  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Winchester,  (although,  with  timely  and 
correct  information,  I  would  have  acted  different¬ 
ly,)  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  holding  of  that  place, 
and  the  engagement  there,  gave  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  de¬ 
veloped  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
checked  and  delayed  his  advance  into  Maryland 
for  three  days,  and  by  these  means  enabled  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  follow  with  timely  re¬ 
sistance,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  millions  of 
property,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  The  inconsiderable  loss  suffered  at 
Winchester  was  a  trifle  compared  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  so  far  from  feeling  that  I  am 
chargeable  with  any  error  in  judgment,  or  failure 
in  duty,  I  shall  ever,  in  my  own  bosom,  enjoy  a 
conscience  without  self-reproach,  and  wholly  void 
of  any  just  offence  to  my  country. 

I  have  caused  this  letter  to  be  printed  for  your 
convenience,  and  ask  the  privilege  of  publishing 
it,  together  with  my  official  report  made  to  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Schcnck,  which  has  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  be  made  public. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,"  R.  H.  Milroy, 

Major-General  U.  S.  V. 

JoiIN  JoLLIFFE, 

Fred.  P.  Stanton, 

Counsel. 

Washington  Cm-,  D.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1863. 

APPENDIX. 

Major-General  Milroy  requests  the  Court  to 
summon,  in  his  behalf,  Major-General  Joseph 
Hooker,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Winchester,  was  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  facts  expected  to  be  proved  by  this  wit¬ 
ness  are :  First,  That  he  communicated  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  movements  toward  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  as  early  as  the  twenty-eighth  May 
last  to  the  General-in-chief,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  sending  General  Stahl’s  cavalry  to 
that  valley.  Secondly,  The  value  and  importance 
of  the  check  given  to  the  enemy  by  the  holding 
of  Winchester  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  of  June,  and  its  effect  in  saving  Har- 
risburgh,  and  probably  other  important  cities  of 
the  Union.  It  is  believed  that  the  testimony  will 
clearly  show  that  the  aforesaid  holding  of  Win¬ 


chester  was  of  far  greater  value  than  the  amount 
of  any  losses  incurred  in  the  defence  and  evacu¬ 
ation  of  that  post.  R.  II.  Milroy, 

Major-General  U.  S.  V. 

August  22,  1863. 

Indorsed  :  The  Court  does  not  feel  authorized 
by  the  order  under  which  it  is  acting  to  enter  into 
the  investigation  suggested  by  the  within  com¬ 
munication.  Robert  N.  Scott, 

Captain  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Judgo-Advocato. 

April  29,  1863. 

To  Brig.- Gen.  Barry ,  President  of  the  Court  of 

Inquiry,  convened  under  Order  No.  346. 

I  have  learned  directly  from  Colonel  Horn,  and 
indirectly  from  Colonel  Staunton,  that  neither  of 
those  officers  received  any  orders  from  Colonel 
McReynolds  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  June  last.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  that  they  may  be  examined,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  officer  of  the  Thirteenth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cavalry.  R.  H.  Milroy, 

Major-General  U.  S.  Vols. 

September  7, 1863. 

The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  testimony 
above  alluded  to  is  not  requisite  to  enable  it  to 
comply  fully  with  the  orders  under  which  it  is 
now  acting.  Robert  N.  Scott, 

Captain  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Judge- Advocate. 

September  7, 1S63. 

To  the  Court  of  Inquiry  convened  hy  Order 

No.  346. 

Major-General  Milroy  supposing  that  the  change 
of  order  under  which  the  Court  is  acting  may  in 
some  measure  modify  its  views  of  the  testimony 
to  be  received,  again  asks  that  Major-General 
Hooker  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  points  already  stated. 

He  also  asks  that  Major-General  Ilallcck,  Gen¬ 
eral-in-Chief  of  the  army,  may  be  summoned  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  telegrams  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  Major-General  Milroy  is 
on  “another  stampede.”  It  is  proper  that  the 
General-in-Chief  should  be  required  to  say  when 
and  where  Major-General  Milroy  was  guilty  of 
stampeding.  Other  similar  insinuations  arc  con¬ 
tained  in  the  said  telegrams,  which  a  due  regard 
to  the  military  reputation  of  General  Milroy  re¬ 
quires  should  be  explained.  It  is  also  desired 
that  Major-General  Halleck  shall  testify  as  to  the 
failure  to  communicate  information  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Lee’s  army,  with  peremptory  orders 
for  the  evacuation  of  Winchester. 

R.  II.  Milroy, 

Major-General  U.  S.  Vols. 

September  3, 1863. 

Indorsed :  Respectfully  returned  to  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Milroy.  This  Court  of  Inquiry  does  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  order  under  which  it  is  acting 
authorizes  the  investigation  suggested  by  this 
communication.  Robert  N.  Scott, 

Captain  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Judge-Advocate. 

September  3, 1868. 
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Doc.  12. 

REBEL  RAID  INTO  INDIANA. 

New-Albany,  Indiana,  June  20,  1S03. 

Last  week  a  raid  was  made  into  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  by  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
force  of  guerrillas.  They  did  little  damage  except 
to  plunder  the  stores,  and  help  themselves  to 
whatever  portable  property  struck  their  fancy. 
Horses  suffered  particularly,  they  being  a  self- 
moving  article  of  plunder.  Medicines,  wearing 
apparel,  and  boots  and  shoes  were  also  much  in 
demand.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  in  the  town 
the  rebels  moved  off  to  the  southward,  and  it  was 
supposed  they  had  retired  to  the  Cumberland 
River.  They  stated  that  they  belonged  to  Captain 
Hind’s  company  of  the  Second  Kentucky  cavalry, 
and  were  attached  to  Morgan’s  brigade.  They 
were  well  armed  with  sabres,  carbines,  and  re¬ 
volvers,  and  uniformed  in  the  regular  uniform  of 
rebel  cavalry.  They  were  estimated  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  strong  —  probably 
much  nearer  the  former  number. 

After  leaving  Elizabethtown  nothing  more  was 
heard  from  them  until,  on  Thursday  last,  word 
was  brought  that  five  hundred  rebels  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  Ohio,  near  Leavenworth,  sixteen  miles 
below  this  point.  Hardly  had  the  news  become 
circulated  before  another  messenger  arrived  con¬ 
firming  the  statement  of  the  crossing,  but  placing 
the  rebel  strength  at  three  instead  of  five  hundred. 
The  Ohio  is  now  quite  low,  and  at  Leavenworth 
it  spreads  out  for  nearly  a  mile  in  width  and  be¬ 
comes  very  shallow.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
boats  frequently  run  aground  during  low  stages 
of  water. 

After  crossing  the  river  the  rebels  made  no 
delay,  but  pushed  rapidly  forward  for  a  raid  into 
the  river  counties.  Crawford,  Orange,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  counties  lay  before  them,  and  into  these 
they  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  moved 
in  a  compact  body,  throwing  out  scouts  on  each 
side  for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding  against 
surprise  and  bringing  in  any  good  horses  that 
might  be  found.  This  portion  of  Indiana  abounds 
in  good  horses,  and  from  indications  the  rebels 
had  been  well  apprised  of  this  fact.  They  knew 
the  names  of  such  farmers  as  had  fine  stock,  and 
were  earnest  in  their  inquiries  for  a  Mr.  Braxton, 
who  resided  near  Paoli,  in  Orange  county.  On 
reaching  Paoli,  about  six  o’clock  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  they  immediately  commenced  a  search  for 
horses  and  medicines,  and  before  leaving  the}" 
ransacked  every  store,  taking  whatever  they  want¬ 
ed.  They  found  Mr.  Braxton,  and,  not  content 
with  taking  his  best  horses,  made  him  a  pri¬ 
soner. 

Most  of  their  own  horses  were  thin  and  broken 
down,  and  as  (list  as  they  found  fresh  ones  they 
changed  saddles  and  abandoned  their  former 
steeds.  Nearly  all  the  horses  they  left  bore  the 
brand  of  “M.  C.,”  such  as  is  placed  upon  all  the 
animals  of  Morgan’s  cavalry.  They  had  evident¬ 
ly  seen  hard  service. 

Before  arriving  at  Paoli  the  rebels  entered  the 
town  of  Yallini,  Orleans  County,  the  first  that  lay 


in  their  route  after  leaving  the  river.  Here  they 
demanded  food  of  the  citizens,  and  threatened  to 
burn  the  town  in  case  the  demand  was  not  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  citizens  were  not  prepared  to 
accommodate  such  a  large  number  of  guests,  and 
the  delay  in  the  preparation  of  dinner  incensed 
the  rebels  so  that  they  fulfilled  their  threat  of 
setting  the  town  on  fire.  As  soon  as  they  had 
done  so  they  moved  off,  and  by  the  exertions  of 
the  citizens  a  portion  of  the  village  was  saved 
from  destruction. 

From  Paoli  the  rebels  moved  toward  Orleans, 
keeping  up  their  system  of  stealing  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Shortly  after  leaving  Paoli  they  made  a 
h*alt  of  several  hours  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
in  horses  from  places  some  distance  from  the 
road.  News  of  their  movements  had  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  their  numbers  were  magnified  to  a 
wonderful  extent.  The  home  guard  in  all  the 
larger  towns  had  been  assembled,  and  made  ready 
to  meet  them.  Two  companies  from  Mitchell, 
about  one  hundred  strong,  started  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  got  together,  and  reached  Orleans  about 
one  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  At  that  time  the 
rebels  had  completed  their  halt,  and  were  moving 
toward  Orleans.  Hearing  of  their  advance  the 
Mitchell  home  guard  moved  out  from  Orleans  to 
meet  them.  About  three  o’clock  they  encoun¬ 
tered  them  three  miles  out  from  Orleans,  and  a 
brisk  skirmish  ensued.  For  fresh  troops,  the 
home  guards  fought  well,  but  their  enemies  had 
the  advantage  of  long  service.  The  home  guards 
were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  three  wounded  and 
twelve  captured.  The  skirmish  lasted  about  an 
hour. 

The  encounter  with  the  force  from  Mitchell 
convinced  the  rebels  that  their  movements  were 
known,  and  they  beat  a  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Salem,  without  attempting  to  enter  Orleans. 
Shortly  after  the  fight  they  met  Mr.  Williams,  a 
respectable  elderly  gentleman,  well  known  in 
Orleans  County.  Mr.  Williams  was  riding  a  fine 
horse,  which  the  rebels  coveted.  They  ordered 
him  to  dismount  and  give  up  his  horse,  and  on 
his  refusal  to  do  so  he  was  shot  through  the  head 
and  left  dead  in  the  road. 

The  Mitchell  home  guard  rallied  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  pursue  the  retreating  rebels  ;  but  as  they 
were  on  foot  their  pursuit  was  of  little  avail.  A 
full  company  of  home  cavalry  from  Crawford 
County,  led  by  Major  Woodbury,  started  from 
Leavenworth  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  could  mus¬ 
ter  his  men.  By  daylight  yesterday  the  rebels 
passed  through  Hardinsburgh,  in  Washington 
County,  and,  after  plundering  the  stores  in  that 
place,  left  for  King’s  Mills,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Two  hours  after  they  had  departed 
Major  Woodbury  came  up,  and,  without  halting, 
pushed  on  in  pursuit,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
the  marauders  at  the  crossing  of  the  river.  At 
King’s  Mills  the  latter  delayed  a  half-hour  to 
plunder  a  store,  and  on  arriving  there  in  pursuit 
Major  Woodbury  found  he  was  only  a  half-hour 
behind  his  game. 

The  place  where  the  rebels  crossed  the  Ohio 
on  their  entrance  into  the  State,  was  at  Blue  Is- 
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land,  in  sight  of  Leavenworth.  They  reached 
this  point  about  two  o’clock  yesterday.  They 
had  left  several  of  their  men  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  plan  as  arranged  was  for  the 
latter  to  be  at  Blue  Island  at  daybreak  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  ferry-boat  to  take  them  across.  The 
reception  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  pursuit  by 
Major  Woodbury  not  having  been  looked  for, 
hastened  their  departure  about  fifteen  houijs,  anc. 
consequently  the  ferry-boat  was  not  ready  at  the 
crossing-place.  At  the  ford  they  discovered  a 
force  of  home  guards,  so  strongly  posted  that 
their  hope  of  crossing  by  that  means  was  cut  off. 
The  steamer  Izetta  had  just  reached  Leavenworth, 
and  the  home  guard  at  once  placed  a  piece  of  ar¬ 
tillery  on  board,  and  moved  up  the  stream.  They 
opened  fire  on  the  rebels  and  forced  them  to  go 
still  higher  up,  where  the  water  was  deeper.  A 
small  boat  happened  to  be  passing  down  at  the 
time,  and  the  rebels  hailed  her  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  her,  thus  obtaining  means  to  cross  the 
stream.  As  the  Izetta  was  firing  on  the  rebels, 
the  descending  boat  suspected  their  character, 
and  refused  to  land. 

At  the  same  time  the  land  force  of  home 
guards  moved  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
get  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels.  These  home  guards 
were  from  Leavenworth,  and  were  commanded 
by  Major  Clendenin,  a  resident  of  that  place,  who 
served  in  one  of  the  earlier  Indiana  regiments. 
As  soon  as  the  rebels  saw  the  approacli  of  Major 
Clendenin’s  force  they  at  once  plunged  into  the 
river  and  attempted  to  reach  the  island  by  swim¬ 
ming.  The  Izetta  opened  upon  them  with  her 
artillery,  and  with  her  small  arms  as  soon  as  she 
came  within  range.  At  the  first  fire  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  four  of  the  rebels  were  killed  outright,  and  as 
many  more  wounded,  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  swim,  and  were  drowned  in  consequence. 

Major  Clendenin’s  men  were  not  long  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  action,  and  opening  fire,  they 
added  to  the  havoc  caused  by  the  Izetta,  and  as 
the  boat  passed  between  the  island  and  the  reb¬ 
els,  the  latter  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  escape. 
They  turned  their  horses’  heads  toward  the  In¬ 
diana  shore,  and  threw  up  their  hands  in  token 
of  surrender.  One  of  their  number  produced 
what  had  once  been  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
waved  it  vigorously  until  he  reached  dry  land. 
The  leader  of  the  band  took  off  his  sword  and 
advanced,  holding  it  by  the  belt,  as  he  looked 
around  for  some  one  to  whom  he  could  deliver  it. 
The  entire  mob,  seventy  in  number,  were  models 
of  dripping  meekness.  One  only  of  the  entire 
party  crossed  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 
He  was  welcomed  by  a  citizen  of  that  State,  who 
at  once  took  him  prisoner. 

Just  as  Major  Clendenin  was  receiving  his  pris¬ 
oners  and  taking  an  account  of  the  captured 
property,  Major  Woodbury  with  his  cavalry  made 
his  appearance.  They  were  deeply  chagrined  at 
not  having  been  present  at  the  capture  to  which 
they  had  so  largely  contributed.  The  honor  of 
the  affair  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  Major 
Clendenin,  Major  Woodbury,  and  the  home  guard 
from  Mitchell.  The  latter  by  their  resistance, 


and  Major  Woodbury  by  his  pursuit,  completely 
broke  up  the  plans  of  the  rebels.  By  driving 
them  to  the  river  fifteen  hours  before  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time,  they  threw  them  out  of  the  plan  that 
had  been  made  for  crossing,  and  enabled  Major 
Clendenin  to  complete  the  capture. 

Five  horses  were  lost  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  river,  but  the  remainder  fell  into  our  hands. 
Those  that  were  stolen  from  the  citizens  are  being 
returned  to  them.  The  captured  arms  were  load¬ 
ed  upon  the  Izetta,  and  will  arrive  here  to-night. 

The  prisoners  are  now  here,  but  will  be  sent 
to  Louisville.  They  say  that  if  their  plans  had 
succeeded,  they  would  have  broken  the  railway 
between  New- Albany  and  Mitchell. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  they  will 
be  held  as  regular  prisoners  of  war  or  as  guerril¬ 
las.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Second  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  and  properly  attached  to  the  rebel 
army.  The  matter  will  be  decided  at  Louisville. 


Doc.  13. 

SIEGE  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

ATTACK  OF  JUNE  14,  1S63. 

Major-General  Augur’s  Headquarters,  before  ) 
Port  Hudson,  Monday,  June  15,  1S63.  f 

Here  we  are  still,  among  these  grand  old  mag¬ 
nolia  forests,  with  the  almost  incessant  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry  in  our  ears  ;  the  desultory 
firing,  kept  up  night  and  day,  being  enough  to 
keep  the  beleaguered  rebels,  one  would  imagine, 
perpetually  without  rest.  They  must  certainly 
attach  a  deep  importance  to  this  stronghold,  or 
human  endurance  could  scarcely  hold  out  against 
the  dreadful  ordeal  to  which  we  have  subjected 
them  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 

Since  the  twenty-seventh,  on  which  day  occur¬ 
red  the  attacks  of  which  I  have  'sent  you  an  ac¬ 
count,  there  has  been  nothing  going  on  here  of  a 
nature  to  be  made  public,  or  which  could  be  said 
to  go  beyond  mere  preparations  for  future  opera¬ 
tions,  and  investing  the  enemy  more  closely  than 
ever.  The  bloody  results  of  that  day  taught  us 
what  the  people  of  the  North  arc  not  always  ready 
to  believe,  namely,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  talk  of 
taking  a  s tro ngl y -for ti fi e d  place  than  to  do  it, 
and  our  brave  fellows  are  now  paying  the  dear 
penalty  of  that  insane  supineness  which  ever  per¬ 
mitted  such  a  fortress  as  Port  Hudson  to  be  built, 
when  we  could  at  one  time  have  prevented  it  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  corporal’s  guard. 

All  that  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  left  us  we 
not  only  retain,  but  have  gone  far  beyond.  Along 
our  whole  line,  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  we  have  been  gradually  gaining  upon 
the  enemy,  dismounting  their  guns  as  hist  as 
they  are  remounted,  picking  off,  by  our  splendid 
sharp-shooters,  every  man  who  dared  to  show  his 
head  above  their  ramparts,  and  by  these  means 
rendering  their  armaments  almost  useless,  as  we 
steal  up  closer  and  closer  to  them.  In  some 
places  we  have  got  our  batteries  to  within  threo 
hundred  yards  of  them,  and  it  is  really  terrible 
to  peep  through  the  embrasures  of  one  of  them, 
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and  almost  look  down  the  throats  of  the  enemy’s 
missiles,  so  close  to  us  in  front. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  yesterday,  when 
the  Commanding  General,  deeming  the  time  had 
arrived  to  give  the  rebels  another  strong  dose, 
gave  the  order  for  one  more  simultaneous  attack. 

It  was  as  late  as  ten  p.m.,  of  Saturday,  June  thir¬ 
teenth,  that  General  Augur,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  headquarters  of  General  Banks,  told  his 
staff  that  they  were  to  be  in  motion  at  three  a.m. 
of  the  next  day.  We  all  immediately  hurried  off 
to  snatch  a  few  hours’  rest,  and  when  I  awoke  at 
three  o’clock,  I  found  the  General  and  his  staff 
already  at  breakfast.  In  half  an  hour  afterward 
they  were  all  off  to  the  field,  whither  I  speedily 
followed  them. 

Before  dawn  the  most  terrific  cannonading 
commenced  along  our  whole  line  that  ever  stun¬ 
ned  mortal  ears.  The  shells  bursting  over  Port 
Hudson,  mingled  with  their  own  firing  and  that 
of  our  fleet,  and  the  dense  clouds  of  our  artillery, 
gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  one  vast  conflag¬ 
ration  just  about  to  burst  into  flame. 

After  two  hours  of  this  dreadful  cannonading 
there  was  a  comparative  lull,  and  the  sharp  and 
continuous  rattle  of  musketry  told  where  the 
work  of  death  was  going  on  most  furiously. 
This  was  at  the  right,  where  General  Grover’s 
division  was  placed,  and  under  him  those  gallant 
and  fearless  soldiers,  Generals  Weitzel  and  Paine. 

If  W eitzel  had  the  larger  share  in  the  work  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  that  duty  seemed  to-day  to 
fall  upon  the  command  immediately  under.  Gen¬ 
eral  Paine. 

The  forces  of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  Eighth 
New-Hampshire,  Captain  Barrett,  and  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin,  under  Captain  Moore,  who  were  in 
advance  as  skirmishers.  Behind  these  came  five 
companies  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  New-York,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Bartlett,  followed  by  four  companies  of  the 
Third  brigade.  Closely  upon  these  came  the 
Third  brigade,  under  Colonel  Gooding,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Hopkins,  Thirty-eighth  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Major  Richardson,  Fifty-third  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Colonel  Kimball,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
sixth  New-York,  Colonel  Sharpe,  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy -fifth  New-York,  Colonel  Bryan, 
who  was  killed.  Then  the  Second  brigade,  under 
Colonel  A.  Fearing,  and  composed  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-third  New-York,  Colonel 
Currier,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third 
New-York,  Major  Galway,  the  rest  of  this  brigade 
being  detailed  as  skirmishers.  After  the  Second 
came  the  First  brigade,  under  Colonel  Ferris,  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Connecticut,  and  composed 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Connecticut,  the  Fourth 
Massachusetts,  Colonel  Walker,  and  four  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  New-York, 
under  Major  Hamilton.  These  were  all  followed 
up  by  the  necessary  number  of  pioneers  and 
Nim’s  Massachusetts  battery. 

At  half-past  three  a.m.  of  Sunday,  June  four¬ 
teenth,  the  column  formed  on  the  Clinton  road  and 
commenced  moving.  At  about  four  a.m.  the  skir¬ 


mishers  moved  right  up  to  the  scene  of  action, 
General  Paine  being  with  them  in  advancing,  and 
the  deadly  work  commenced,  the  enemy  pouring 
in  upon  them  the  most  terrible  volleys,  and  our 
dauntless  men  combating  their  way  right  up  to 
the  enemy’s  breastworks.  For  hours  the  car¬ 
nage  continued  furiously ;  our  determined  sol¬ 
diers,  in  spite  of  their  General  being  seriously 
wounded,  and  in  spite  of  the  fearful  odds  against 
them  of  fighting  against  men  snugly  screened  be¬ 
hind  their  barriers,  keeping  up  the  fight  with  the 
most  indomitable  bravery.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  men,  under  their  circumstances,  to  show 
more  reckless  disregard  of  death. 

But  Port  Hudson  was  destined  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  this  time — at  that  point— at  any  rate.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  horrible  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  the  impediments  which  the  overwhelming 
slaughter  of  our  advance  had  created,  the  whole 
column  was  not  able  to  come  up  as  expected, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  our  troops  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  During  the  intensest  part  of  the 
struggle,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Colonel  Kim¬ 
ball,  of  the  Fifty-third,  and  Colonel  Currier,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  New-York, 
advanced  most  gallantly  with  their  men  to  reen¬ 
force  those  in  front. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  courage  and 
endurance  which  General  Paine  showed  on  this 
occasion.  Although  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg  as  to  be  quite  disabled,  he  would  not  consent 
to  leave  the  field,  but  remained  there  during  the 
long  sultry  day,  to  cheer  on  his  men,  at  the  mo¬ 
mentary  risk  of  being  killed  by  some  rebel  shot. 

Various  efforts  were  made  by  his  men  to  get  him 
off  the  field,  or  at  least  to  get  refreshment  to  him, 
and  two  gallant  fellows,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  One  was  E.  P. 
Woods,  private,  of  company  E,  Eighth  New- 
IIampshire,  and  the  other  John  Williams,  com¬ 
pany  D,  Thirty-first  Massachusetts.  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  hospital  when  the  latter  poor  fellow 
was  brought  in.  He  had  been  shot  clean  through 
the  breast,  and  lingered  but  a  few  minutes  after 
his  arrival  there. 

While  at  this  hospital,  witnessing  the  horrible 
spectacle  of  the  wounded  being  brought  in  — 
something  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  the 
battle-field  itself— a  personal  incident  occurred 
to  me  which  was  deeply  impressive.  I  was  dis¬ 
mounting  from  my  horse,  when  a  soldier,  who 
was  gazing  at  me  most  intently,  said,  “  The  own¬ 
er  of  that  saddle  is  dying  within  a  few  feet  of 
you,  over  there  ” — pointing  to  where  two  or  three 
dozen  men  were  lying  on  the  shady  greensward, 
in  all  forms  of  mutilation.  “Do  you  know  me?” 
I  asked.  “  No ;  but  I  know  that  saddle  was 
Lieutenant  Bond’s.  I’ve  sat  in  it  too  often  not 
to  know  it.”  Hurrying  to  the  spot  indicated,  I 
found  it  was  indeed  too  true.  There  lay  the 
young  and  gallant  Lieutenant  N.  F.  Bond,  of  com¬ 
pany  D,  Thirty-first  Massachusetts,  flat  on  his 
back,  and — as  if  proud  of  his  wound,  as  he  well 
may  be — with  his  broad,  manly  bosom  bared, 
and  showing  a  rifle-shot  wound  in  the  centre  of 
his  right  breast. 
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Learning  from  his  attendants,  who  were  bend¬ 
ing  over  and  fanning  him,  that  he  was  still  conscious 
and  might  be  spoken  to,  I  bent  forward  and  took 
his  cold,  clammy  hand  in  mine.  “  Who  is  it  ?  ” 
he  inquired,  looking  up  languidly.  “  A  friend — 
don’t  you  remember  who  bought  that  saddle  of 
you  near  the  sugar-house  ?”  “Yes,  I  remember. 
Ah !  sir,  you  will  have  to  set  me  down  among  the 
items.”  “  Oh !  no,  Lieutenant,  I  hope  not,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  although  my  heart  belied  my  speech,  for 
death  seemed  stamped  upon  every  lineament.  I 
left  him  as  another  glorious  martyr  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  cause;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  at  this 
moment  of  writing,  I  hear  the  ball  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  that  he  is  doing  well,  and  hopes  are  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  recovery.  Judging  from  what 
his  own  men  say  of  him,  (and  I  find  this  one  of 
the  surest  tests  of  merit,)  a  braver  young  man 
does  not  live  in  the  United  States  service.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  this  hospital,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  unceasing  and  faith¬ 
ful  attention  toward  the  wounded  which  I  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  part  of  Surgeon  L.  C.  Hartwell,  Med¬ 
ical  Director  of  the  Third  division. 

Before  General  Paine  was  wounded,  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  five  regiments  within  three 
or  four  rods  of  the  enemy’s  works— some  of  the 
skirmishers  actually  getting  inside. 

Our  loss  on  this  occasion  was  very  great — the 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  Paine’s  command 
reaching  to  nearly  seven  hundred.  A  number 
of  officers  and  privates  (among  them  Captain 
Stamyard,  of  the  Eighth  New-Hampshire,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Harsley  and  Lieutenant  Newell,  of  the 
same)  being  wounded,  were  ordered  in  as  prison¬ 
ers,  under  threat  of  being  shot  from  the  enemy’s 
works.  General  Paine  was  shot  below  the  knee 
of  the  left  leg,  shattering  both  bones,  but  hopes 
are  still  entertained  of  saving  his  leg.  He  wTas 
not  brought  off  the  field  till  night-time,  when  his 
wound  was  dressed  and  he  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  New-Orleans. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  one  portion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grover’s  command,  the  remainder,  if  not 
so  hotly  pressed,  were  scarcely  less  actively  en¬ 
gaged. 

At  two  a.m.  the  troops  under  General  Weit- 
zel’s  immediate  command  got  into  motion  from 
their  present  locality,  (which  they  so  gallantly 
won  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  have  held 
ever  since,)  and  advanced  round  to  the  left  to 
Colonel  Dudley’s  front,  leaving  five  companies  on 
picket-line.  The  attack — for  assaults  these  de¬ 
monstrations  can  scarcely  be  called — was  made  by 
two  columns  in  two  different  places.  The  col¬ 
umn  on  the  right  was  composed  of  Grover’s  divi¬ 
sion  and  Weitzcl’s  brigade,  under  command  of 
General  Weitzel,  while  the  left  was  composed  of 
General  Emory’s  division,  under  command  of 
General  Paine — whose  doings  I  have  just  record¬ 
ed.  Colonel  Dudley’s  brigade,  of  Augur’s  divi¬ 
sion,  was  held  in  reserve. 

.  The  forces  under  General  Weitzel  comprised 
his  own  brigade,  formed  of  the  Eighth  Vermont, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dillingham  ;  Twelfth  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Lieut.-Colonel  Peck ;  Seventy-fifth  New- 


York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock;  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fourteenth  New-York,  Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel  Perlee,  and  two  regiments  of  Grover’s  divi¬ 
sion — the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  and  Fifty- 
second  Massachusetts. 

The  history  of  the  action  on  the  part  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Weitzel  would  be  but  a  counterpart  of  that 
of  General  Paine — the  same  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come,  the  same  indomitable  bravery  in  opposing 
them,  the  same  temporary  suspension  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  the  face  of  opposition  too  elaborately  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  surmounted  for  the  moment. 

Of  what  was  going  on  at  the  extreme  left,  un¬ 
der  General  Dwight,  I  am  not  yet  so  well  in¬ 
formed,  for  correspondents  cannot  be  omnipres¬ 
ent,  though  many  would  have  them  so,  and  I 
would  rather  tell  your  readers  nothing  than  give 
them  incorrect  information.  I  therefore  do  not 
feel  myself  in  a  position  either  to  support  or  op¬ 
pose  the  rumors  which  I  hear  everywhere — and 
among  officers  of  very  high  rank — that  the  right 
wing  did  not  come  up  as  promptly  to  the  mark 
as  it  was  supposed  they  would  have  to  do,  if  we 
would  divide  the  enemy  and  keep  them  from  con¬ 
centrating  their  power,  as  they  certainly  did,  upon 
our  valorous  and  devoted  right  wing.  The  very 
same  complaint  was  made — with  what  amount 
of  truth  time  alone  will  decide — against  our  left 
wing  in  the  great  attack  of  our  right  wing  on  the 
twenty-seventh  May. 

To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  it  is 
certainly  lamentable  to  see  any  thing  like  a  want 
of  complete  codperation  in  moments  of  such  in¬ 
tense  consequence  to  the  nation.  Go  where  we 
will,  do  what  we  may,  it  seems  to  be  our  ever¬ 
lasting  fate  to  be  allowing  ourselves  to  suffer  for 
want  of  concentration  and  cooperation.  The 
very  same  portion  of  the  enemy  who  were  so 
desperately  contending  with  our  right  wing  un¬ 
der  Weitzel,  on  the  twenty-seventh  May,  are  ac¬ 
tually  assefted  to  have — at  a  later  hour  of  the 
day — opposed  us  at  other  portions  of  our  line, 
which  could  not  have  been  possible  had  our  move¬ 
ments  been  simultaneous.  With  a  plan  so  well 
concocted,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 
such  an  oversight  could  have  formed  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  therefore  we  are  driven — in  both 
events  of  the  twenty-seventh  May  and  the  four¬ 
teenth  June — to  ascribe  failure  to  some  lack  of 
punctuality  in  carrying  out  directions,  somewhere 
or  other.  All  I  can  answer  for  is  that  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line  which  had  been  most  immediately 
under  my  own  observation,  (I  mean  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Augur’s,)  on  both  those  occasions,  came 
squarely  up  to  the  orders  given  to  it. 

NEW-YORK  HERALD  ACCOUNT. 

Near  Port  Hudson,  June  IT,  1868. 

At  early  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  in¬ 
stant,  wo  commenced  another  advance  movement 
on  Port  Hudson,  with  a  force  which  was  thought 
to  be  equal  to  any  emergency,  but  which,  as  the 
result  will  show,  was  entirely  insufficient  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object  of  the  original  plan. 

As  I  have  before  indicated,  in  speaking  of  the 
conjunction  of  our  right  and  left,  the  rebel  de- 
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fences  form  nearly  a  right  angle,  both  the  lines 
of  which  extend  to  the  river,  inclosing  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  stream  by  which  our  gunboats  found 
it  so  difficult  to  pass.  The  most  accessible  ap¬ 
proach  apparently  to  the  rebel  earthworks  is  over 
a  clear  field,  about  six  hundred  yards  in  width, 
and  which  at  first  sight  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  almost  perfectly  level  piece  of  ground.  This 
spot,  however,  since  our  last  assault,  has  been 
determined  to  be,  although  the  most  inviting, 
the  most  treacherous  place  along  the  entire  line 
of  rebel  defences.  Our  soldiers  in  their  charge 
found  it  to  be  filled  with  deep,  narrow  gullies,  too 
small  to  cover  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  too  large 
to  make  a  passage  over  them,  even  for  infantry 
barely  possible.  Horses  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  were  not  used  at  this  point.  These  artificial 
ravines  are  completely  covered  with  fallen  trees 
and  vines ;  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  nearly 
obscure  them  from  sight,  and  make  an  advance 
over  them  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  In 
our  charge  upon  the  enefny’s  lines  at  this  spot 
it  was  impossible  for  our  soldiers  to  keep  in  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  battle.  Frequently  whole  squads  of 
men  would  sink  out  of  sight  only  to  be  resur¬ 
rected  by  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  Down 
the  right  line  of  the  enemy’s  works  all  approach 
to  the  fortifications  is  made  exceedingly  difficult 
by  high  bluffs  and  deep,  irregular  gullies.  The 
enemy’s  rifle-pits  are,  although  bearing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  very  wide  constructions,  built  upon 
the  most  approved  modern  engineering  skill. 
Here,  again,  fallen  trees  have  been  so  arranged 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  move  artillery  or  troops 
in  line  of  battle.  The  entire  distance  of  rebel  works 
presented  for  our  reduction  are  nearly  eight  miles 
in  extent. 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  order  of  attack  was 
determined  upon  at  headquarters  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Generals  who  were  to  command  the 
assaulting  columns.  Most  of  the  details  were  ar¬ 
ranged  by  General  Grover  The  point  of  attack 
was  the  extreme  north-easterly  angle  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  breastworks.  Five  or  six  days  previous  to 
the  assault  several  pieces  of  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
which  had  been  in  position  behind  their  fortifica¬ 
tions  immediately  in  our  front,  were  dismounted 
by  our  guns  and  abandoned.  Those  still  in  po¬ 
sition  were  rendered  useless  to  the  rebels  by  our 
sharp-shooters.  Rebel  deserters  and  prisoners 
brought  into  camp  speak  of  our  artillery  practice 
as  splendid,  and  say  that  they  were  not  able  to 
fire  a  gun  more  than  five  or  six  times  before  they 
had  to  move  it,  as  the  accuracy  of  our  range  would 
work  it  certain  destruction.  As  before  mentioned, 
we  commenced  preparations  for  the  attack  while 
yet  it  was  scarcely  daylight.  The  plan  of  the  as¬ 
sault  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  Seventy-fifth 
New-York,  under  command  of  Captain  Cray,  and 
the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Peck,  were  detailed  as  skirmishers,  forming 
a  separate  command  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Babcock,  of  the  Seventy -fifth  New-York.  The 
Ninety-first  New-York,  Colonel  Van  Zandt,  com¬ 
manding — each  soldier  carrying  a  five-pound  hand 
grenade,  with  his  musket  thrown  over  his  shoul¬ 


der — followed  next  in  order.  The  skirmishers 
were  to  creep  up  and  lie  on  the  exterior  slope  of 
the  enemy’s  breastworks,  while  the  regiment  car¬ 
rying  the  grenades  were  to  come  up  to  the  same 
position  and  throw  over  the  grenades  into  the 
enemy’s  lines,  writh  a  view  to  rout  them  and  drive 
them  from  behind  their  works.  The  Twenty- 
fourth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Mansfield,  with  their 
arms  in  like  manner  to  the  grenade  regiment,  fol¬ 
lowed,  carrying  sand-bags  filled  with  cotton,  which 
were  to  be  used  to  fill  up  the  ditch  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  breastworks,  to  enable  the  assaulting 
party  the  more  easily  to  scale  them  and  charge 
upon  the  rebels.  Following  these  different  regi¬ 
ments  came,  properly  speaking,  the  balance  of 
General  Weitzel’s  whole  brigade,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Four¬ 
teenth  New-York.  This  command  consisted  of 
the  Eighth  Vermont,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dilling¬ 
ham,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New-York, 
Major  Morse,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
New-York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Petten.  Next 
came  Colonel  Kimble’s  and  Colonel  Morgan’s  bri¬ 
gades,  the  last  of  which,  with  another  brigade, 
(the  name  of  which  I  was  unable  to  learn,)  was 
under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Birge. 
This  force  was  held  to  support  the  assaulting  col¬ 
umn,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Weitzel,  who  made  the  attack  on  the 
right.  General  Emory’s  old  division  moved  in 
conjunction  with  General  Weitzel  on  the  left, 
forming  a  separate  column.  The  two  divisions — 
General  Weitzel’ s  and  General  Paine’s — were  un¬ 
der  command  of  General  Grover,  who,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  planned  the  whole  assault 
after  General  Banks’s  order  to  advance  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  him.  Hence  the  mode  of  attack  was 
entirely  his  own.  General  Weitzel’s  division  was 
expected  to  make  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works,  and  in  that  manner  prepare  the  way 
for  General  Paine’s  division.  After  the  inside  of 
the  enemy’s  fortifications  had  been  reached,  skir¬ 
mishers  were  to  push  forward  and  clear  the  way, 
while  both  columns  were  to  be  deployed  in  line 
of  battle  and  move  toward  the  town  of  Port  Hud¬ 
son,  where  a  grand  citadel,  which  forms  the  last 
means  of  rebel  defence,  is  situated. 

I  have  thus  far  been  .Speaking  of  General  Gro¬ 
ver’s  command  exclusively,  and  the  plan  above 
given  is  applicable  only  to  his  movements,  as  de¬ 
termined  upon  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

About  daylight  the  Seventy -fifth  New-York, 
which  had  been  slowly  advancing,  approached 
the  enemy’s  works  sufficiently  near  to  see  his 
fire.  Previously  the  columns  of  the  main  body 
of  General  Grover’s  command  were  formed  in  the 
woods  skirting  the  enemy’s  breastworks.  The 
Twelfth  Connecticut,  during  the  night,  had  lost 
its  way  in  the  woods,  and  the  Ninety-first  New- 
York  was  ordered  by  General  Weitzel  to  take  the 
place  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  and  follow  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  rear  of  the  Seventy-fifth  New-York. 
After  the  advance  of  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Ninety- 
first  regiments,  General  Weitzel’s  entire  command 
commenced  moving  forward.  Several  days  previ¬ 
ous  our  army  engineers  had  been  preparing  a  cov- 
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ered  way,  which  extended  from  the  woods  where 
our  troops  lay  up  to  within  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  position.  Through  this 
covered  way  our  troops  marched  in  single  file  up 
to  the  point  where  the  first  line  of  battle  was 
formed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  covered 
way  spoken  of  was  relied  upon  as  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  afford  protection  to  our  soldiers. 
It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  of'no  considerable 
consequence,  owing  to  some  fault  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  After  the  advance  had  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  covered  way,  they,  began  slowly  to  push 
over  the  innumerable  barriers  that  had  been 
planted  by  the  rebels  to  obstruct  their  march. 
The  difficulties  that  I  have  before  spoken  of  con¬ 
cerning  the  open  field,  immediately  facing  the 
enemy’s  works,  were  here  experienced.  The  deep 
gullies,  covered  over  by  brush  and  creeping  vines, 
were  completely  obscured  from  sight,  and  were 
only  known  to  exist  after  our  soldiers  had  plung¬ 
ed  into  them.  Part  of  our  skirmishers  deployed 
to  the  right  while  suffering  severely  from  the  en¬ 
emy’s  fire,  and  a  portion  of  the  advance  took  up 
a  position  on  the  left  of  the  point  to  be  attacked. 
They  were  immediately  followed  by  General 
Weitzel’s  column,  General  Paine  in  the  mean 
time  advancing  toward  the  enemy’s  works  with 
his  command  further  on  the  left.  It  should  be 
stated  that  our  troops,  as  soon  as  they  had  left 
the  cover  of  the  woods,  which  were  scarcely  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy’s  breastworks, 
were  subject  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  rebel  in¬ 
fantry.  A  portion  of  our  artillery,  which  was 
planted  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  our  advanc¬ 
ing  forces,  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  at  the  rebel 
works.  Captain  Terry,  of  the  Richmond,  with 
his  battery  of  eight-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  McLaflin,  with  his  battery,  a  portion  of  the 
Twenty-first  Indiana  artillery,  did  good  execution. 
These  batteries  served  very  much  to  protect  our 
troops  as  they  were  advancing  to  the  attack. 
After  our  skirmishers  had  picked  their  way  up 
to  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  works, 
they  sprang  into  the  ditch,  expecting  to  be  able 
to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  the  reb¬ 
el  fortifications,  and  keep  the  enemy  down  while 
the  regiment  with  the  hand-grenades  should  ad¬ 
vance  and  perform  their  part  of  the  work  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  rebels  from  their  position.  The  portion 
of  the  Seventy -fifth  which  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  ditch  were  immediately  repulsed,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
ditch  was  so  enfiladed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
men  to  live  long  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  question  may  be  asked  why  all  this 
was  not  known  before ;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
comment. 

In  consequence  of  the  repulse  of  the  portion  of 
Seventy -fifth  that  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch, 
the  hand-grenaders  could  accomplish  but  little.  In 
fact,  although  they  made  many  desperate  and  gal¬ 
lant  attempts  to  be  of  service,  they  rather  damaged 
than  benefited  our  prospects  of  success ;  for  as 
they  threw  their  grenades  over  the  rebel  breast¬ 
works,  the  rebels  actually  caught  them  and  hurled 
them  back  among  us.  In  the  mean  time,  while 


the  skirmishers  were  nobly  endeavoring  to  sus¬ 
tain  themselves  in  their  position,  General  Weit- 
zel’s  column  moved  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
made  a  series  of  desperate  assaults  on  the  enemy’s 
works,  which  for  bravery  and  daring  the  history 
of  the  war  can  hardly  furnish  a  parallel.  At 
this  time  the  sun  having  fairly  risen,  the  fight 
became  general.  A  fog,  which  had  partially  ob¬ 
scured  the  contending  armies,  lifted  and  revealed 
their  respective  positions.  The  enemy  were  fully 
prepared  for  us,  and  they  lined  every  part  of  their 
fortifications  with  heavy  bodies  of  infantry.  The 
battle  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  General  Paine’s 
column,  as  well  as  General  Weitzel’s,  was  actively 
engaged.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  fight  of  General  Grover’s  command,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mention  a  fact  that  I  have 
previously  omitted — namely,  that  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  attack,  as  directed  by  General  Banks, 
Generals  Augur  and  Dwight  were  to  make  feints 
on  the  extreme  left  of  General  Grover’s  position, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the 
main  assault.  Accordingly,  before  the  engage¬ 
ment  became  general  between  General  Grover’s 
command  and  the  enemy,  Generals  Augur  and 
Dwight  had  attacked  the  enemy,  as  before  indi¬ 
cated'  on  General  Grover’s  extreme  left.  It  was 
not  the  intention  that  the  last-named  of  these 
forces  should  storm  the  rebel  works,  but  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  while  General  Grover  was  per¬ 
forming  his  part  of  the  work  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan,  Much,  had  he  been  successful,  would 
have  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  our  entire 
army  on  Port  Hudson  proper,  which  is  surround¬ 
ed,  it  is  understood,  by  a  series  of  fortifications 
more  impregnable  than  any  we  have  yet  assault¬ 
ed.  The  fight  on  the  part  of  General  Dwight’s 
command  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  scarcely 
less  so  with  General  Grover’s.  General  Dwight’s 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  probabty  exceed 
two  hundred.  General  Augur’s  loss  will  fall  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  that  number.  Under  General 
Grover’s  command  probably  the  most  desperate 
fighting  was  done  by  General  Weitzel’s  old  bri¬ 
gade.  Colonel  Smith,  leading  these  veterans,  the 
heroes  of  many  fights,  fell  early  in  the  action, 
mortally  wounded.  The  ball  pierced  his  spine 
and  passed  around  to  the  right  side.  '  The  Colonel 
still  lingers,  but  his  death  is  hourly  expected. 
The  charges  made  on  the  rebel  works  by  our 
brave  soldiers  showed  a  determination  to  carry 
them  at  all  hazards  ;  but  human  bravery  on  this 
occasion  was  not  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object.  The  most  formidable  obstacle  that 
presented  itself  as  a  barrier  to  our  success,  was 
the  rebel  glacis,  which  at  the  point  attacked  had 
been  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
every  bullet  tell  that  was  fired  from  the  rebel 
breastworks  while  our  troops  were  endeavoring  to 
make  the  ascent.  In  fact  the  great  natural  advanta¬ 
ges  and  engineering  ability  at  Port  Hudson  have 
been  rather  under  than  overrated.  Immediately 
upon  the  fall  of  Colonel  Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yon  Petten,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New- 
York,  took  command  of  the  brigade,  and  gallantly 
led  the  charge  until  all  further  hope  of  driving  the 
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rebels  from  their  position  was  gone.  Brigade  af¬ 
ter  brigade  followed  in  rapid  succession,  storming 
the  rebel  works  until  compelled  to  fall  back  un¬ 
der  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy.  Conspicuous 
among  the  brigades  that  did  the  most  desperate 
fighting,  were  those  under  the  command  of  Colo¬ 
nels  Kimball,  Morgan,  and  Birge.  They  were  all, 
however,  eventually  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  fighting  ceased  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  We  having  been  repulsed  in  every  as¬ 
sault,  our  soldiers,  under  command  of  their  offi- 
cets,  laid  themselves  down  under  the  shelter  of 
the  gullies,  trees,  covered  way,  in  fact,  every  thing 
that  could  afford  them  protection,  and  waited  for 
the  day  to  pass  and  darkness  come  on.  Many  of 
our  wounded  who  were  accessible  were  carried 
from  the  field  by  squads  detailed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  shameful  reflection  on  humanity 
that  a  large  number  of  our  soldiers,  carrying  the 
wounded  and  dying  from  the  field  on  stretchers, 
were  shot  down  by  the  enemy,  and  in  several  in¬ 
stances  the  wounded  were  killed  while  being  borne 
from  the  field.  At  nightfall,  however,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  burial  of  our  dead,  and  succeeded  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  in  carrying  most  of  our  wound¬ 
ed  from  the  battle-field. 

The  enemy’s  hospitals,  after  the  battle  began, 
seemed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  mushrooms  in  the 
dark.  I  counted  no  less  than  twelve  hospital  flags 
within  a  square  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  strongly 
suspect  the  protection  afforded  by  them  was  not 
in  every  case  legitimate,  for  on  one  bccasion  I 
saw  firing  in  the  immediate  locality  of  one  of  the 
tents. 

New-York,  June  2S. 

The  Herald  has  advices  from  Port  Hudson  to 
the  twentieth  instant.  General  Banks  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  instant  issued  a  congratulatory  order  to  his 
troops  over  their  steady  advance  upon  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works,  stating  that  he  is  confident  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  triumphant  issue  of  the  conflict,  and 
says  we  are  at  all  points  upon  the  threshold  of 
his  fortifications.  One  more  advance  and  they 
are  ours.  He  then  will  summons  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  storming  column  of  one  thousand  men  to 
vindicate  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  the  memory 
of  its  defenders,  who  have  fallen,  promising  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  officers,  and  a  medal  to  officers  and 
privates. 

A  letter  of  the  twentieth  reports  no  material 
change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  The  camp  ru¬ 
mors  about  assaults  by  volunteers  and  general  at¬ 
tacks  have  proved  unfounded.  We  are  steadily 
advancing.  Our  first  parallel  which  completely 
incloses  the  outer  line  of  rebel  breastworks  and 
our  skirmishers  are  behind  rifle-pits — within  twen¬ 
ty  yards  of  the  rebel  intrencliments.  There  are 
nightly  skirmishes  without  definite  results.  Bat¬ 
tery  No.  Seven,  to  be  mounted  with  twelve  thirty- 
two-pounders,  has  been  erected,  commanding  the 
entire  series  of  the  enemy’s  river  works.  One 
heavy  shot  from  the  enemy  had  pierced  the  heavy 
plating  of  the  Essex.  The  gun  which  effected 
this  has  been  dismounted  by  battery  No.  Seven. 
The  citadel  on  which  it  was  mounted  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  soon  reduced. 


It  was  rumored  and  generally  believed  that  an 
assault  would  take  place  on  the  night  of  the 
twentieth,  to  be  led  by  Gen.  Grierson  and  Col. 
Yon  Petten,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
New-York.  The  assaulting  party  was  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  General  Weitzel’s  old  brigade  and  that 
of  Colonel  Dudley. 

A  rebel  bearer  of  despatches  had  been  captured 
with,  it  is  said,  *a  despatch  from  Johnston,  who 
promises  to  reenforce  Port  Hudson  and  capture 
Banks’s  entire  army,  if  the  place  would  hold  out 
until  the  following  Tuesday.  This  may  be  a 
ruse,  however,  to  induce  Banks  to  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  assault,  that  he  may  be  repulsed,  and 
arrest  the  slow  process  of  starvation  which  stares 
the  rebels  in  the  face. 

Deserters  report  a  consultation  of  rebel  officers, 
who  unanimously  requested  General  Gardner  to 
surrender.  He  replied  that  large  reenforcements 
would  arrive  within  a  week,  and  if  they  would 
only  hold  out  a  few  days  longer,  the  siege  would 
result  favorably  to  them.  The  disaffected  officers 
returned  to  their  camps  and  told  the  men  if  the 
General  did  not  surrender  in  a  week  they  would 
compel  him  to. 

Another  deserter  reports  that  the  rebels  have 
but  forty  head  of  cattle  left  to  feed  on. 

BOSTON  “TRAVELLER”  ACCOUNT. 

New-Orleans,  June  19,  1863. 

It  is  not  with  much  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
that  I  undertake  to  narrate  the  momentous  events 
in  this  department  for  the  past  week.  Most 
prominent  among  them  is  the  second  unsuccess¬ 
ful  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  last  Sunday,  the 
fourteenth.  Since  the  first  assault,  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-seventh  May,  our  forces  have  held  the  position 
gained  by  them  then,  our  infantry  in  many 
places  being  very  near  the  enemy’s  works,  so 
that  easy  conversation  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
belligerents. 

The  country  about  Port  Hudson  is  very  un¬ 
even,  cut  by  deep  ravines,  especially  on  the  north 
and  east,  so  that  in  these  ravines  one  can  ap¬ 
proach  very  close  to  the  enemy  unseen.  Our 
army  has  been  very  strongly  posted  in  these 
places,  scooping  out  sleeping-places  in  the  sides 
of  the  banks,  and  making  breastworks  on  top. 
Here  they  rested  eighteen  days.  In  the  mean 
time  our  artillery  had  been  pouring  an  almost  un¬ 
ceasing  shower  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  devoted 
city.  Each  day  had  been  added  a  siege-gun  or 
mortar,  till  on  the  thirteenth  every  thing  was  in 
position,  when  for  a  few  hours  the  very  earth 
shook  from  their  rapid  discharges. 

Having  given  them  many  tons  of  iron,  the  firing 
ceased,  and  Gen.  Banks  sent,  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
an  order  to  surrender,  which  his  persistence,  Gen. 
Gardner,  refused  to  do,  saying  he  should  hold 
out  as  long  as  he  had  a  man  left.  The  firing  was 
then  resumed,  and  kept  up  till  half-past  three 
the  next  morning,  when  the  assault  was  to  have 
been  made.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by 
Brig.-Gcn.  Grover,  and  composed  of  Emory’s  old 
division,  under  General  Paine,  and  Grover’s  old 
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division  and  Weitzel’s  brigade,  under  "YVeitzel, 
started  promptly. 

These  two  divisions  were  to  make  two  separate 
assaults.  In  front  of  Gen.  Paine,  two  hundred 
yards,  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  the  Eighth 
New-Hampshire  and  Fourth  Wisconsin  regi¬ 
ments,  both  then  very  much  reduced  and  al¬ 
most  without  officers,  from  the  affair  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-seventh.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fourth 
Massachusetts,  bearing  hand-grenades,  which 
were  to  have  been  thrown  over  the  works  as  soon 
as  they  got  near  enough;  then  the  Fifty-third 
Massachusetts,  each  man  carrying  a  sack  stuffed 
with  cotton,  with  which  to  fill  the  moat,  that  the 
main  body  might  pass  easily  over. 

Then  came  the  column,  company  front,  until 
they  could  deploy  on  the  open  space  before  the 
works.  This  would  have  been  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  if  it  had  not  previously  been  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  no  artillery  bearing  on  this 
point.  At  the  head  of  the  column  was  Colonel 
Currie,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
New-York  regiment,  as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as 
are  in  the  department.  Scarcely  had  the  brave 
fellows  of  the  two  regiments,  little  more  than 
companies,  deployed,  wffien  the  musket-balls  and 
buckshot  of  the  enemy  commenced  to  whistle 
their  requiems  about  their  heads. 

They  heeded  them  not,  never  even  stopping  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  their  comrades  or  carry 
off  their  dead,  but  rapidly  loaded  and  discharged 
their  faithful  rifles  and  hurried  on  to  almost  cer¬ 
tain  death.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  across 
the  space  they  had  to  go — an  old  cotton-field,  se¬ 
lected  because  it  was  more  easily  passed  over — 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  enemy’s  works,  so 
as  to  be  sheltered  by  them,  they  found  that  they 
had  left  two  thirds  of  their  numbers  on  the  field, 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  hand-grenades  had  not  come  up,  with  the 
exception  of  a  dozen  or  so ;  the  cotton-bags  were 
not  in  sight,  and  the  column,  which  should  have 
been  but  two  hundred  yards  behind,  was  not  vis¬ 
ible,  except  Col.  Currie,  with  a  part  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  good  order.  Then  Lieut.  Jewett,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  drew  his  sword,  and  calling  upon  his  men 
to  follow  him,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by 
about  thirty  men,  climbed  the  work,  and  jumped 
down  on  the  inside. 

Then,  if  there  had  been  five  hundred  men  to 
have  followed,  the  work  could  have  been  carried ; 
but  for  some  cause,  unaccountable  exetept  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  want  of  pluck  of  some  of  our 
regiments,  there  was  nobody  to  go,  in,  and  this 
brave  band  of  heroes  were  murdered  ;  so  that 
when  Col.  Currie  came  up  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
work  was  bristling  again  with  bayonets  and  belch¬ 
ing  lead  like  hail.  He  fell  badly  wounded  in 
each  arm,  and  his  men  took  position  under  a 
slight  hill  and  waited  for  assistance. 

Previous  to  this  time,  Gen.  Paine,  at  the  head 
of  his  column,  and  while  cheering  on  his  men  by 
word  and  action,  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball, 
which  broke  both  bones  of  his  leg  just  below  the 
knee.  He  fell  on  the  field,  and  his  column  with- 
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ered  before  the  shower  of  balls.  If  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed  sooner  the  line  of  skirmishers,  they  would 
have  suffered  less,  for  the  enemy  took  advantage 
of  our  delay  to  mass  their  forces  to  receive  us. 
The  column  became  broken.  A  part  went  no 
further,  and  a  part  forced  its  way  on  till  it  was 
around  by  the  hill  spoken  of. 

But  the  bags  of  cotton  were  gone,  so  there  was 
no  easy  way  of  crossing  the  ditch,  and  the  enemy 
now  could  send  from  their  safe  place  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  storm  of  bullets.  Thus  ended  Gen.  Paine’s 
charge.  If  he  had  not  been  wounded  so  soon,  I 
think  he  would  have  forced  his  way  through. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Weitzel’ s  skirmishers 
had  advanced  to  the  very  ditch,  but  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  cause  the  cotton-bags  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  those  who  cared  not  to  risk  their  lives 
for  fame. 

Weitzel’s  old  brigade,  then  commanded  by  Col. 
Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New- 
York,  was  at  the  head  of  his  column,  but  Colonel 
Smith  being  mortally  wounded  very  early,  it  had 
fallen  into  confusion,  and  although  a  fighting- 
brigade,  it  became  powerless,  yet  it  was  badly 
cut  up.  General  Weitzel’s  assault  was  to  have 
been  made  in  the  woods,  so  the  Seventy-fifth 
New-York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut,  his  skirmish¬ 
ers,  were  not  so  badly  cut  up  as  Paine’s,  though 
they  lost  nearly  one  half  their  men.  Weitzel, 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  works  without 
losing  nearly  all  his  command,  rested  them  in  the 
numerous  ravines. 

For  some  cause  the  charge  on  the  left  was  not 
vigorously  sustained,  and  the  loss  there  was  very 
trifling.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
their  failure. 

Many  of  the  wounded  on  the  right  had  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  field  of  battle  all  day,  suffering  from 
loss  of  blood,  for  want  of  water,  and  the  hot  sun 
pouring  down  on  them.  They  were  in  easy  mus¬ 
ket-range,  and  if  one  approached  to  carry  them 
off  or  relieve  their  suffering,  they  were  shot.  Gen. 
Paine,  wounded  early  in  the  morning,  was  not 
brought  off  till  after  dark,  when  his  wound  was 
alive  with  maggots. 

This  was  also  the  condition  of  many  others. 
He  lay  between  two  rows  of  an  old  cotton-field, 
on  his  back,  and  he  said  if  he  attempted  to  cover 
his  face  with  his  cap,  a  shower  of  balls  would  fall 
around  him.  His  wound  is  now  doing  well,  and 
it  is  hoped  his  leg  may  be  saved.  He  is  cared  for 
most  tenderly  by  his  wife,  who  is  fortunately 
here,  and  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  whose  hos¬ 
pital,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  is  treated.  Just  across 
the  hall  from  him  is  Gen.  Sherman,  wounded  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  who  has  just  had  his  leg 
amputated  to  save  his  life,  and  who  is  now  doing 
very  well. 

Our  forces  remained  in  the  position  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  till  after  dark  Sunday  night,  when  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  occupy  the  same  places 
they  did  for  the  eighteen  days  previous. 

Our  whole  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  But  a  very 
small  proportion  were  killed,  and  many  are  very 
slightly  wounded,  the  enemy  not  opening  at  all 
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with  artillery.  Among  the  killed  are  Colonels 
Holcomb,  First  Louisiana;  Galway,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-third  New-York ;  Bryan,  One 
Hundred  and  Severity-fifth  New-York ;  and 
Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New- 
York,  mortally  wounded. 

ACCOUNT  BY  A  PARTICIPANT. 

Bivouac  of  thb  “Thousand  Stormers,”  I 
Before  Port  Hudson,  June  22.  j 

Some  days  since  I  wrote  and  sent  to  New- 
Orleans  by  a  friend,  a  few  lines,  which  I  hope 
are  ere  now  in  your  hands.  From  them  you 
will  know  of  my  whereabouts.  I  know  the  date 
line  of  this  letter  will  seem  queer  to  you,  but 
the  order  inclosed  will  explain  it.  [General 
Banks’s  call  for  a  thousand  volunteers  to  storm 
the  fort.]  I  have  thus  far  been  spared,  but  I 
fear  now  that  this  is  my  last  letter  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  forever.  On  the  fourteenth  we 
stormed  the  works  again  and  were  repulsed  with 
much  loss. 

Our  regiment  lost  sixty  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  I  lost  just  half  my  company,  (killed 
and  wounded,)  and  was  slightly  hurt  on  the  left 
wrist  by  an  unexploded  shell,  which  cut  the 
flesh,  and  the  concussion  lamed  the  arm  badly. 
However,  I  am  on  duty,  and  have  commanded 
the  regiment  since  then  till  yesterday  a.m.,  Col¬ 
onel  B.  being  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  being  sick.  Poor  Major 
Bogart  was  killed  in  the  charge  — struck  in  the 
hip  by  a  shell  before  it  exploded  and  almost  cut 
in  two.  The  same  one  killed  Sergeant  Lord  and 
Corporal  Newman,  of  my  company — then  ex¬ 
ploded  and  wounded  several  men.  I  have  been 
in  many  battles,  but  I  never  saw,  and  never  wish 
to  see,  such  a  fire  as  that  poured  on  us  on  June 
fourteenth.  It  was  not  terrible — it  was  horrible. 

Our  division  (Second)  stormed  about  a  mile 
from  the  Mississippi.  We  left  our  camp  where 
I  wrote  you  last  at  twelve  o’clock  midnight,  on 
the  thirteenth,  and  proceeded  to  the  left,  ar¬ 
riving  just  at  daylight,  where  the  balance  of  our 
brigade  (Second)  awaited  us. 

Colonel  Benedict  arrived  from  opposite  Port 
Hudson  on  the  twelfth,  and  our  regiment  was 
transferred  from  the  First  to  the  Second  brigade, 
and  he  placed  in  command.  The  movement  to 
the  left  took  all  by  surprise;  but  we  got  in  shape 
behind  a  piece  of  woods  which  concealed  the 
enemy’s  works  and  rested.  The  First  brigade 
went  in  first  and  we  followed — the  Third  brigade 
being  a  reserve.  I  saw  the  First  brigade  file  left 
and  move  on,  but  saw  no  more  of  it.  When  the 
order  came  to  move  on,  we  did  so  in  “  column 
of  company,”  at  full  distance.  Ask  some  good 
military  man  what  he  thinks  of  a  brigade  moving 
to  a  charge  in  that  manner.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-second  leading,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-fifth  (Bryan’s)  after  us,  then  the  Forty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  and  Twenty-eighth  Maine. 
We  were  in  a  road  parallel  to  the  enemy’s 
works,  and  had  to  change  direction  to  or  file  left 
round  the  corner  of  the  woods,  and  then  started 
forward  by  a  road  leading  up.  The  ground 


rose  gradually,  and  away  above,  the  rebel  works 
were  in  plain  sight.  The  moment  we  turned  into 
the  road,  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister,  fell  like 
hail  in  amongst  and  around  us.  But  on  we  went. 
A  little  higher,  a  new  gun  opened  on  us.  Still 
farther,  they  had  a  cross-fire  on  us — oh !  such  a 
terrible  one ;  but  on  we  went,  bending,  as,  with 
sickening  shrieks,  the  grape  and  canister  swept 
over  us.  Sometimes  it  fell  in  and  about  us ;  but 
I  paid  no  heed  to  it. 

After  the  first,  my  whole  mind  was  given  to 
the  colors,  and  to  keep  my  men  around  them  ; 
and  they  did  it  well.  I  wonder  now,  as  I  think 
of  it,  how  I  did  so.  I  walked  erect,  though  from 
the  moment  I  saw  how  they  had  us,  I  was  sure 
I  would  be  killed.  I  had  no  thought  (after  a 
short  prayer)  but  for  my  flag.  I  talked  and 
shouted.  I  did  all  man  could  do  to  keep  my 
boys  to  their  “colors.”  I  tried  to  draw  their  at¬ 
tention  from  the  enemy  to  it,  as  I  knew  we  would 
advance  more  rapidly.  The  brave  fellows  stood 
by  it,  as  the  half-score  who  fell  attest.  The 
“color-bearer”  fell,  but  the  “flag”  did  not. 
Half  the  guard  fell,  but  the  “  flag  ”  was  there. 
Ask  (if  I  never  come  home)  my  colonel  or  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  if  any  one  could  have  done  better 
than  I  did  that  day.  I  do  not  fear  their  answer. 
When  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  works, 
I  was  struck.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  I 
could  not  go  on.  I  turned  to  my  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  was  in  command  of  company  0,  as 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  said:  “Never  mind  me, 
Jack ;  for  God’s  sake  jump  to  the  colors.”  I 
don’t  recollect  any  more,  till  I  heard  Colonel  B. 
say :  “  Up,  men,  and  forward.”  I  looked,  and 
saw  the  rear  regiments  lying  flat  to  escape  the 
fire,  and  Colonel  B.  standing  there,  the  shot 
striking  all  about  him,  and  he  never  flinching. 
It  was  grand  to  see  him.  I  wish  I  was  of  “iron 
nerve,”  as  he  is.  When  I  heard  him  speak,  I 
forgot  all  else,  and,  running  forward,  did  not  stop 
till  at  the  very  front  and  near  the  colors  again. 
There,  as  did  all  the  rest,  I  lay  down,  and  soon 
learned  the  trouble.  Within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  works  was  a  ravine  parallel  with  them, 
imperceptible  till  just  on  the  edge  of  it,  com¬ 
pletely  impassable  by  the  fallen  timber  in  it.  Of 
course  we  could  not  move  on.  To  stand  up  was 
certain  death ;  so  was  retreat.  Naught  was  left 
but  to  lie  down  with  what  scanty  cover  we  could 
get.  So  we  did  lie  down,  in  that  hot,  scorching 
sun.  I  fortunately  got  behind  two  small  logs, 
which  protected  me  on  two  sides,  and  lay  there, 
scarcely  daring  to  turn,  for  four  hours,  till  my 
brain  reeked  and  surged,  and  I  thought  I  should 
go  mad.  Heath  would  have  been  preferable  to 
a  continuance  of  such  torture.  Lots  of  poor 
fellows  were  shot  as  they  were  lying  down,  and 
to  lie  there  and  hear  them  groan  and  cry  was 
awful.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  log  lay  the 
gallant  Colonel  Bryan,  with  both  legs  broken  by 
shot.  He  talked  of  home,  but  bore  it  like  a 
patriot.  Near  him  was  one  of  my  own  brave 
boys,  with  five  balls  in  him.  I  dared  not  stir, 
my  hand  pained  so,  and  it  would  have  been  death 
also.  Well,  the  Colonel  got  out  of  pain  sooner 
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than  some,  for  he  died  after  two  hours  of  intense 
agony.  Bullets  just  grazed  me  as  they  passed 
over,  and  one  entered  the  ground  within  an  inch 
of  my  right  eye.  I  could  not .  go  that.  Our 
boys  had  run  back  occasionally,  but  got  a  volley 
as  they  did  so  from  the  rebels,  who  would  curse 
them.  I  waited  till  our  cannon  fired  a  round  at 
them,  then  up  and  ran  across  the  road,  and  fell 
flat  behind  some  low  bush  or  weeds,  and  well  I 
did.  They  saw  my  sword  and  fired  several  vol¬ 
leys  after  me.  As  my  hand  was  very  lame,  I 
crawled  several  rods  back,  then  under  a  big  log, 
got  behind  it,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  five  hours, 
sat  up.  I  bathed  my  hand,  and  after  a  while 
made  my  way  to  the  rear,  got  it  dressed,  and 
was  on  my  way  back,  when  I  lekrned  that  the 
men  were  to  work  in,  by  one  and  twos,  so  I 
staid.  I  then  learned  of  poor  Bryan’s  fate,  and 
one  by  one  came  the  tidings  of  my  own  men, 
and  when  the  word  came  of  them  I  cried  like  a 
child.  Some  of  them  passed  me  on  the  way  to 
have  their  wounds  dressed,  and  blessed  me  as 
they  passed  by.  When  night  came,  the  troops 
came  in  and  line  was  formed,  and  a  small  one  we 
had.  The  Major’s  body  was  brought  in  to  be 
sent  home,  and  my  pet  favorite,  Sergeant  Fred. 
Mitchell,  (who,  as  a  favor  to  me,  Colonel  Bene¬ 
dict  had  made  an  acting  lieutenant  —  he  was  so 
good  a  soldier  and  handsome  and  talented,)  who, 
the  last  I  saw  of  him,  was  his  sword  flashing  in 
the  sunlight  as  he  urged  the  men  forward  ;  but 
he  was  brought  in  with  half  his  head  torn  off, 
and  it  was  hard  to  recognize  him.  But  God  bless 
him  1  He  was  true,  for  his  right  hand  grasped 
his  sword  firmly  in  death.  I  have  it  stored  to 
be  sent  to  his  friends.  Colonel  B.  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  B.  came  out  safe.  The  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  had  been  sick  for  some  time,  and  this 
finished  him.  So  I  took  command  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  brought  it  to  the  mortar  battery,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night. 

On  the  eighteenth  came  the  call  from  General 
Banks  for  a  thousand  stormers,  and  four  officers 
and  fifty  men  of  our  regiment  responded  to  it. 
Yesterday  our  regiment  went  to  Springfield 
Landing  to  guard  against  a  raid,  (it  is  our  base,) 
and  the  “  Stormers  ”  came  here  to  camp.  The 
thousand  are  here,  and  we  storm  on  Weitzcl’s 
front,  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  first  officer  in  our  brigade  was  myself,  my 
Second  Lieutenant  is  another,  and  Colonel  Bene¬ 
dict  leads  us.  It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  in 
spite  of  the  flattering  order,  “a  forlorn  hope.” 
Our  position  is  critical.  Something  must  be 
done.  I  am  confident  this  will  succeed.  I  pray 
earnestly  it  may,  though  I  live  not  to  know  it. 
You  will  wish  to  know  why  I  came  when  our 
regiment  is  so  short  of  officers,  and  I  am  so 
easily  fixed  now.  I  came  on  principle.  I  did 
not  come  for  the  reward  or  promotion,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  come. 

Bold  men  are  wanted.  If  I  am  not  bold,  God 
will  make  me  so.  I  came,  and  am  to  have  the 
honor  of  leading  a  company  in  this  charge.  If 
I  am  wounded,  I  shall  come  home  at  once,  and  I 
know  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me  or  my  con¬ 


duct.  If  I  die,  you  will  think  of  me  as  one 
whose  short  life  was  not  wholly  without  a  pur¬ 
pose.  I  hope  to  come  to  you  with  honor  — with 
the  medal  on  my  breast.  "Willie. 


Doc..  14. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  RICHMOND,  LA. 

ADMIRAL  PORTER’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Mississippi  Squadron,  J 
Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  near  Vicksburgh,  V 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1863.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that, 
hearing  the  enemy  had  collected  a  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men  at  Richmond,  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  nine  miles  from  Milliken’s  Bend,  I  sent 
General  Ellet  to  General  Mowry,  at  Young’s 
Point,  to  act  in  conjunction  to  wake  them  up. 
General  Mowry  promptly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and,  with  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  men 
in  company  with  the  Marine  brigade,  General 
A.  W.  Ellet  commanding,  proceeded  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  they  completely  routed  the  ad¬ 
vance-guard  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  cap¬ 
tured  a  lot  of  stores,  and  the  town  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  in  the  milee.  This  duty  was 
handsomely  performed  by  the  different  parties 
connected  in  it.  David  D.  Porter, 

Assistant  Rear-Admiral. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ELLET’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  M.  B.  Brigade,  ) 

Flag-Ship  Autocrat,  above  Vicksburgh,  June  17,  1863.  j 

Admiral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you, 
that,  in  accordance  with  your  consent,  I  landed 
my  forces  at  Milliken’s  Bend  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  instant,  and  proceeded  toward  Rich¬ 
mond,  La. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road,  within  three  miles 
of  Richmond,  I  met  General  Mowry’s  command, 
and  we  proceeded  forward  together,  my  forces 
being  in  advance. 

We  met  the  enemy  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  who  opened  upon  our  advance  line  of 
skirmishers,  from  behind  hedges  and  trees  and 
gullies,  but. they  fled  before  our  advance,  and 
took  shelter  behind  the  levee  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bayou,  near  the  town.  The  position 
was  a  good  one,  and  very  defensible.  I  deemed 
it  imprudent  to  advance  our  lines  across  the  open 
field  without  any  cover  for  my  men  against  an 
enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  well  intrenched. 
I  therefore  ordered  the  artillery  to  the  front,  and 
opened  upon  their  position  ;  and,  after  a  vigorous 
cannonade  of  nearly  an  hour  with  all  our  guns, 
advanced  our  infantry  through  the  woods  on  the 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  enemy’s 
left  wing.  They  returned  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
very  vigorously  for  a  time,  but  soon  it  slackened, 
and  finally  ceased  altogether.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  left  of  their  position,  I  found  it  abandoned 
and  the  enemy  lied.  He  had  destroyed  the 
bridges  over  the  bayou  to  prevent  our  following. 
We  found  three  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the 
field,  twQ  mortally  wounded,  and  captured  eleven 
prisoners  and  about  sixty  stand  of  small  arms. 
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The  enemy  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Walker,  was  a  part  of  Kirby  Smith’s  command, 
and  consisted  of  two  brigades,  containing  seven 
regiments,  four  thousand  strong,  with  six  pieces 
of  artillery.  They  retreated  toward  Delhi,  where 
General  McCulloch  is  said  to  be  posted  with  a 
command  about  equal  in  strength  to  the  one  we 
encountered.  This  was  the  same  force  that  at¬ 
tacked  the  negro  regiment  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  a 
week  before,  and  was  repulsed. 

Our  entire  loss  was  three  men  wounded,  one 
only  dangerously. 

Gen.  Mowry’s  command  participated  through¬ 
out  most  vigorously,  and  I  feel  indebted  to  the 
General  for  his  prompt  cooperation  and  advice, 
and  his  skilful  manner  of  handling  his  forces. 

A.  W.  Ellet, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  M.  B.  Brigade. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Chickasaw  Bayott,  Thursday,  June  18,  | 
via  Cairo,  Wednesday,  June  24.  f 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  rebel  General  Anderson, 
with  a  division  belonging  to  the  command  of 
Major-General  Dick  Taylor,  marched  from  Rich¬ 
mond  toward  Lake  Providence,  where  Gen.  Reid 
was  stationed  with  a  small  Federal  force,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  First  Kansas  and  Sixteenth  Wis¬ 
consin  regiments,  with  some  negro  troops,  less 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  in  all. 

Richmond  is  eight  miles  from  Young’s  Point, 
on  the  Louisiana  side,  at  a  point  where  the 
Shrevesport  road  crosses  the  Tensas.  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Milliken’s  Bend,  and  thirty 
from  Lake  Providence,  and  an  important  point, 
from  the  fact  that  from  it  those  places  are  easily 
accessible  by  good  road,  and  for  the  enemy  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  offensive  position  to¬ 
ward  us. 

General  Reid  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Tensas,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  head  of  Lake  Providence.  The 
rebels  opened  on  him  with  a  six-pounder,  dam¬ 
aging  our  forces  at  first  considerably,  but  his 
men  succeeded  in  silencing  the  gun  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  rebels  from  crossing,  also  pouring  in  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry  upon  them  as  they 
pressed  up  to  the  river.  Thinking  our  force 
larger  than  it  was,  the  enemy  retreated,  with 
heavy  loss. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Mower  marched  on 
Richmond,  from  Sherman’s  Landing,  with  his 
brigade  of  infantry  and  Taylor’s  old  Chicago 
battery,  under  command  of  Capt.  Barrett.  On 
reaching  the  Tensas,  he  met  the  rebel  pickets 
and  drove  them  in.  The  rebels  burned  the 
bridges,  and  undertook  to  make  a  stand.  Capt. 
Barret  opened  fire,  well  supported  by  infantry. 

Such  was  the  combined  shower  of  shell  and 
bullets,  that,  though  fighting  well,  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  with  what  cavalry  force  they 
had.  Gen.  Mower  then  pursued  the  flying  ene¬ 
my,  succeeding  in  capturing  forty -two  prisoners. 

The  affair  was  perfected  with  signal  vigor  and 
promptness — our  troops,  in  their  impetuosity  and 
daring,  overcoming  the  disparity  in  numbers  on 


the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  is  likely,  from  indica¬ 
tions,  that  the  entire  force  of  Gen.  Dick  Taylor 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  a  son  of  old  Zack)  has 
skedaddled  to  the  Red  River  country.* 

Doc.  15. 

REBEL  VIEWS  OF  PEACE. 

“  TWO  YEARS  HENCE.” 

Richmond,  June  16. 

In  two  years,  as  many  persons  hope,  we  may 
possibly  have  peace — that  is,  always  provided  we 
continue  to  repulse  and  defeat  the  invading  ene¬ 
my.  The  Yankee  “  democracy”  is  certainly  rous¬ 
ing  itself  and  preparing  for  a  new  struggle  (at 
the  ballot-box)  in  the  great  cause  of  the  “spoils,” 
or,  as  they  call  it,  the  cause  of  constitutional  lib¬ 
erty.  Those  Democrats  are  evidently  beginning 
to  raise  a  peace  platform  for  their  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  ;  and  if  they  have  the  good  luck  to 
be  helped  on  and  sustained  by  more  and  more 
serious  disasters  of  the  Yankee  army  in  the  field, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  devourers  of 
the  said  spoils  at  Washington  may  soon  be  so 
discredited  and  decried  that  our  enemy’s  country 
would  be  ripe  for  such  peaceful  ballot-box  revo¬ 
lution. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those  earnest 
champions  of  constitutional  freedom  will  be  help¬ 
ed  on  and  sustained  in  the  manner  they  require, 
namely,  by  continued  and  severe  reverses  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  the  first  and  most  urgent  duty 
of  our  countrymen  so  to  help  and  sustain  that 
Democratic  party.  It  is  nothing  to  us  which  of 
their  factions  may  devour  their  “  spoils just 
as  little  does  it  signify  to  us  whether  they  recov¬ 
er  or  do  not  recover  that  constitutional  liberty 
which  they  so  wantonly  threw  away  in  the  mad 
pursuit  of  Southern  conquest  and  plunder.  But 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  aid  in 
stimulating  disaffection  among  Yankees  against 
their  own  government,  and  in  demoralizing  and 
disintegrating  society  in  that  God-abandoned 
country.  We  can  do  this  only  in  one  way — 
namely,  by  thrashing  their  armies  and  carrying 
the  war  to  their  own  firesides.  Then,  indeed, 
conscientious  constitutional  principles  will  hold 
sway  ;  peace  platforms  will  look  attractive  ;  arbi¬ 
trary  arrests  will  become  odious,  and  habeas 
corpus  be  quoted  at  a  premium.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  help  them.  In  this  sense  and  to 
this  extent,  those  Democrats  are  truly  our  allies, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  duty  by  them. 

But  they  evidently  look  for  other  and  further 
help  at  our  hands,  and  of  quite  a  different  sort. 
No  doubt  they  are  pleased  for  the  present  with 
the  efficient  aid  which  the  confederate  army  is 
affording  them.  Chancellorsville  was  a  godsend 
to  them,  and  the  tremendous  repulse  at  Port 
Hudson  is  quite  a  plank  in  their  platform.  Yet 
they  understand  very  well  that  no  matter  how 
soundly  their  armies  may  be  happily  beaten ; 
no  matter  how  completely  Lincoln’s  present 

*  For  further  accounts  of  this  affair,  see  Supplement 
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war  policy  may  be  condemned  by  its  results,  yet 
all  this  will  not  be  enough  to  enable  the  un¬ 
terrified  Democracy  to  clutch  the  “  spoils” — or, 
as  they  phrase  it,  to  restore  the  Constitution  of 
their  fathers.  This,  of  itself,  would  never  give 
them  a  peace  Democrat  President  and  Cabinet : 
it  would  only  result  in  another  abolitionist  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  a  new  Secretary  of  War  and 
a  new  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  programme  for  “  crushing  the  rebellion.” 
These  Black  Republicans  are  in  power,  after 
long  waiting,  pining,  intriguing  in  the  cold  shade 
of  the  opposition,  and  they  have  now  the  nu¬ 
merical  preponderance  so  decidedly  that  they 
both  can  and  will  hold  on  to  the  office  with  a 
clutch  like  death.  The  Democrats  can  do  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  without  “  the  South,”  as  they 
persist  in  terming  these  confederate  States,  and 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  the  thought 
that  we  would  refuse  to  unite  with  them  (as  alas  ! 
we  used  to  do)  in  a  grand  universal  Presidential 
campaign  for  a  Democratic  President  with  a  peace 
platform,  and  “  the  Constitution  as  it  is.”  In 
fact,  this  whole  two  years’  war,  and  the  two 
years’  more  war  which  has  yet  to  be  gone  through, 
is  itself,  in  their  eyes,  only  a  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  only  somewhat  more  vivacious  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

This  explains  the  Vallandigham  peace  meetings 
in  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  and  the  “manly 
declarations”  of  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  and  other 
patriots.  “  Do  not  let  us  forget,”  says  Fernando 
Wood,  writing  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  “  that 
those  who  perpetrate  such  outrages  as  the  arrest 
and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  do  so  as 
necessary  war  measures.  Let  us,  therefore, 
strike  at  the  cause,  and  declare  for  peace  and 
against  the  war.” 

This  would  sound  very  well  if  the  said  “  de¬ 
claring  for  peace”  could  have  any  effect  whatever 
in  bringing  about  peace.  If  a  man  in  falling  from 
a  tower  could  arrest  his  fall  by  declaring  against 
it,  then  the  declarations  of  Democrats  against  the 
war  might  be  of  some  avail.  As  it  is,  they  re¬ 
semble  that  emphatic  pronouncement  of  Mr. 
Washington  Hunt :  “  Let  it  be  proclaimed  upon 
the  house-tops  that  no  citizen  of  New-York  shall 
be  arrested  without  process  of  law.”  There  is 
no  use  in  bawling  from  the  house-tops  what  every 
body  knows  to  be  nonsense.  Or  this  resolution 
of  the  New-Jersey  meeting  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  in  the  illegal  seizure  and  ban¬ 
ishment  of  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  the 
laws  of  our  country  have  been  outraged,  the 
name  of  the  United  States  disgraced,  and  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  menaced,  and  that  it  is 
now  the  duty  of  a  law-respecting  people  to  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Administration  that  it  at  once  and 
forever  desist  from  such  deeds  of  despotism  and 
crime.  (Enthusiasm.)” 

Demand,  quotha  ?  The  starling  that  Mr. 
Sterne  saw  in  the  cage  said  only  :  “  I  can’t  get 
out.”  It  would  have  been  more  “  manly”  to 
scream — “  I  demand  to  get  out ;  I  proclaim  on  the 
house-tops  that  I  will  get  out.” 

Another  of  the  New-Jersey  resolutions  throws 


an  instructive  light  upon  this  whole  movement 
and  its  objects : 

“  Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  declaration  of 
attachment  to  the  Union,  pledging  to  its  friends, 
wherever  found,  our  unwavering  support,  and  to 
its  enemies,  in  whatever  guise,  our  undying  hos¬ 
tility,  and  that,  God  willing,  we  will  stand  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country,  and  under 
their  sacred  shield  will  maintain  and  defend  our 
liberty  and  rights,  ‘  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly 
if  we  must.’  (Great  cheering.)” 

This  phrase,  “  wherever  found,  ”  implies  that 
there  are  friends  of  the  Union  in  this  Confederacy, 
and  the  resolution  obligingly  pledges  to  them  the 
support  of  the  New-Jersey  Democracy — not  sure¬ 
ly  without  an  equivalent  return. 

To  the  same  meeting  General  Fitz-John  Por¬ 
ter  writes  a  letter,  declaring,  of  course,  for  the 
Constitution  and  resistance  to  despotism,  and 
ending  thus : 

“  The  contest  of  arms,  however,  will  not  be 
required ;  the  certain  and  peaceful  remedy  will 
be  found  in  the  ballot-box.  Let  us  all  possess 
our  souls  in  patience.  The  remedy  is  ours.” 

General  Fitz-John  knows  well  that  the  remedy 
is  not  theirs,  unless  “the  South”  consent  to 
throw  its  votes  into  that  same  ballot-box  ;  and  it 
is  for  this,  and  this  only,  that  the  Democratic  hook 
is  baited  with  “peace.”  But  in  a  speech  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Wall,  of  New-Jersey,  before  a  Democratic 
club  of  Philadelphia  (wffiich  we  find  printed  in 
the  Sentinel ,)  is  a  passage  more  fully  expounding 
the  Democratic  plan  than  any  other  we  have 
seen.  He  says : 

“  Subjugation  or  annihilation  being  alike  im¬ 
possible,  I  am  in  favor  of  an  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities — for  an  armistice — that  ’mid  the  lull 
of  the  strife,  the  heat  of  passion  shall  have  time 
to  cool,  and  the  calm,  majestic  voice  of  reason 
can  be  heard.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  calm  I  am 
for  endeavoring  to  learn  from  those  in  arms 
against  us  what  their  demands  may  be,  and  in¬ 
viting  their  cooperation  in  the  name  of  a  common 
Christianity,  in  the  name  of  a  common  humanity, 
to  some  plan  of  reconciliation  or  reconstruction 
by  which  the  sections  may  unite  upon  a  more 
stable  basis — a  plan  in  which  the  questions  upon 
which  we  have  differed  so  long  may  be  harmoni¬ 
ously  adjusted ;  and  each  section,  by  virtue  of 
the  greatness  developed  in  this  war,  may  profit 
by  the  experience.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  sec¬ 
tional  opinions  and  prejudices  are  too  obstinate, 
and  the  exasperations  of  this  war  have  burned 
too  deep  to  settle  it  upon  the  basis  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction,  then  I  know  that  separa¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  are  inevitable.” 

Here  is  the  whole  plan  :  an  armistice,  and  then 
“inviting  our  cooperation.”  During  that  armis¬ 
tice  they  hope  that  the  “  calm  majestic  voice  of 
reason”  and  a  “common  Christianity”  might  do 
something  considerable.  The  game,  as  they  cal¬ 
culate,  would  then  be  on  the  board,  with  stakes 
so  tempting.  Mr.  Wall  would  endeavor  to  “learn 
from  us  what  our  demands  are.” 

Any  thing  in  reason  he  would  be  prepared  to 
grant  us  ;  but  if  we  replied,  our  demands  are  that 
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you  bring  away  your  troops  from  every  inch  of 
our  soil,  that  you  leave  the  Border  States  free  to 
decide  on  their  own  destiny,  that  jrnu  evacuate 
all  our  forts  and  towns  which  you  now  hold,  and 
make  us  rid  of  you  and  the  whole  breed  of  you 
forever,  then  Mr.  Wall  would  exclaim  :  What !  do 
you  call  that  the  calm  majestic  voice  of  reason  ? 
Is  that  your  common  Christianity  ?  He  would 
say,  when  I  spoke  of  the  calm  majestic,  etc.,  I 
meant  the  spoils  ;  when  I  said  a  common  Christ¬ 
ianity,  I  meant  money.  Let  us  talk  rational¬ 
ly — how  much  common  Christianity  will  you 
take? 

In  vain  is  a  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 
We  are  aware  of  them  ;  and  we  will  watch  them 
well,  and  the  friends  of  the  Union,  “  wheresoever 
found.”  Our  views  go  a  little  further  than  theirs. 
We  have  to  so  disorganize  and  disintegrate  soci¬ 
ety  in  their  country  that  they  will  rush  into  arm¬ 
ed  revolution  and  anarchy.  We  spit  upon  their 
ballot-box.  We  care  not  what  they  “demand” 
in  resolutions,  nor  what  helpless  trash  they  pro¬ 
claim  on  the  house-tops.  We  do  not  believe  in 
their  power  to  attain  so  much  as  an  armistice  for 
two  years  to  come.  If  an  armistice,  indeed,  were 
offered,  and  the  invading  troops  were  withdrawn, 
of  course  we  should  not  object  to  it,  and  good  use 
could  be  made  of  it. 

But  mark  well,  ye  armistice  mongers  !  During 
that  suspension  of  hostilities  all  negotiations 
must  be  between  government  and  government. 
Our  lines  should  be  more  strictly  guarded  than 
ever.  No  negotiations  or  fraternization  of  parties 
by  public  meetings  or  private  conferences  ;  no 
bargaining  with  the  “calm  voice  of  reason  ;  ”  no 
secret  pocketing  of  AVall’s  “common  Christiani¬ 
ty.” 

But  armistice  there  will  be  none,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it.  Our  sovereign  independence  is  al¬ 
ready  won  and  paid  for  with  treasures  of  brave 
blood.  It  shall  not  be  sold  by  peddlers,  to  be 
built  into  a  Yankee  platform. 

— Richmond,  Inquirer. 


Doc.  16. 

DEFEAT  OF  EVERETT’S  GUERRILLAS. 

Camp  Tenth  Kentucky  Volunteer  Cavalry,  ) 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  June  17.  j 

TnE  expedition  against  Pete  Everett’s  gang  of 
guerrillas  has  returned.  They  were  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  and  the  Tenth  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  the  two  former  under  Colonel  De 
Courcy,  the  latter  under  Major  Foley.  The  reb¬ 
els  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
They  immediately,  after  committing  their  depre¬ 
dations  at  Maysville,  broke  for  the  mountains. 
The  Tenth,  under  Major  Foley,  went  as  far  as 
Fleminsburgh,  and  finding  that  they  had  escaped, 
pushed  on  to  overtake  them.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry  had  gone 
by  the  way  of  Owingsville  to  cut  them  off.  The 
Tenth  overtook  them  at  Triplitt’s  Bridge  last 
evening,  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the  former 
place.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  De  Courcy, 
with  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  regiments,  had  got  on 


before  them  and  formed  in  a  line  of  battle  on  the 
bluff  facing  the  bridge  across  the  creek. 

The  rebels  being  ignorant  of  the  force  in  their 
front,  and  supposing  those  in  their  rear  to  be 
home  guards,  left  two  companies  just  this  side  of 
the  bridge,  formed  on  the  hill-side  in  the  bushes, 
intending  when  they  came  up  to  bushwhack 
them  to  pieces.  But  they  were  mistaken  in  their 
game.  The  two  companies  in  front,  companies 
E  and  F,  on  being  fired  upon,  charged  right  and 
left,  clearing  the  hill  at  one  sweep,  capturing  all 
their  horses  and  some  eight  or  ten  prisoners. 
The  rest  fell  back  on  the  bridge,  the  Tenth  fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  them. 

At  the  moment  the  latter  appeared  on  top  of 
the  hill,  our  men,  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry,  opened  on  them ;  also  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Tenth,  seeing  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Colonel  De  Courcy,  made  signs  to  inform 
them  and  stop  the  firing,  which  was,  for  about 
ten  minutes,  terrific.  But  they  “  couldn’t  see  it,” 
and  the  Tenth  were  compelled  to  fall  back  be¬ 
hind  the  hill.  The  rebels,  profiting  by  this  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake,  crossed  the  bridge  in  front  of 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth,  and  filing  off  under  the 
bluff,  escaped  up  a  ravine.  Night  coming  on, 
the  only  means  left  was  to  send  a  regiment 
around  to  one  of  the  gaps  to  cut  them  off.  The 
Eighth  Michigan  was  accordingly  despatched  on 
this  business.  We  lost,  singular  to  say,  but  one 
man  killed — William  West,  company  C — and 
two  wounded — Joseph  Blair  and  James  Hicks — 
all  of  the  same  company.  West  was  shot  in  the 
forehead  by  a  Minie  ball,  and  fell  fighting  brave¬ 
ly.  The  prisoners  number  about  forty  ;  among 
the  number  Captain  James  White,  of  Maysville. 

The  Eighth  Michigan  cavalry,  which  was  left 
on  the  field,  it  is  expected  will  capture  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  remainder.  The  rebel  surgeon 
came  in  with  their  wounded  and  gave  himself  up  ; 
he  reported  that  Pete  Everett,  the  commander, 
was  killed  in  the  charge  by  company  C.  About 
two  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  property  of  every 
description  was  picked  up  on  the  field  by  our 
boys. 

To  conclude,  I  think  that  guerrillaing  has  very 
near  played  out  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
especially  as  long  as  a  man  remains  in  the 

Tenth. 

Doc.  17. 

MAJOR-GEN.  M‘CLERNAND’S  REPORT.  • 

DETAILING  THE  MARCH  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  ARMY 

CORPS  FROM  MILLIKEN’S  BEND  TO  VICKSBURGII, 
MISSISSIPPI,  ETC.* 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Battle-Field,  near  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  June  17,  1S63.  J 

Lieutenant- Colonel  J.  A.  Rawlins ,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant-General,  Department  of  the  Tennessee: 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  principal  operations  of  the 
forces  with  me,  since  the  thirtieth  of  last  March, 
in  compliance  with  orders  from  department  head¬ 
quarters. 

*  See  page  037  Docs.,  VoL  VI.  R.  R. 
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These  forces  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  army  corps,  and  comprise  four  divisions, 
organized  as  follows  : 

Ninth  Division— Brigadier-General  P.  J.  Os- 
terhaus  commanding : 

First  Brigade — Brigadier-General  T.  T.  Gar¬ 
rard  commanding,  consisting  of  the  Forty-eighth 
and  Sixty-ninth  Indiana,  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Ohio,  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth 
Illinois,  and  Seventh  Kentucky. 

Second  Brigade — Colonel  L.  A.  Sheldon  (For¬ 
ty-second  Ohio)  commanding,  consisting  of  the 
Sixteenth,  Forty-second,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Ohio,  Fifty-fourth  Indiana,  and  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Kentucky. 

Artillerjr — First  Wisconsin  and  Seventh  Michi¬ 
gan  batteries. 

Cavalry — Companies  A  and  K  Third  Illinois 
cavalry. 

Tenth  Division — Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Smith 
commanding : 

First  Brigade — S.  G.  Burbridge  commanding, 
consisting  of  the  Sixteenth,  Sixtieth,  and  Sixty- 
sixth  Indiana,  Eighty-third  and  Ninety-sixth 
Ohio,  and  Twenty-third  Wisconsin. 

Second  Brigade — Col.  W.  J.  Landrum  (Nine¬ 
teenth  Kentucky)  commanding,  consisting  of  the 
Nineteenth  Kentucky,  Seventy-seventh,  Ninety- 
seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth,  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twentieth  Illinois, and  Forty-eighth  Ohio. 

Artillery — Chicago  Mercantile  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  batteries. 

Cavalry — A  company  of  the  Fourth  Indiana 
cavalry.. 

Twelfth  Division — Brigadier-General  A.  P. 
Hovey  commanding : 

First  Brigade — Brigadier-General  G.  F.  McGin¬ 
nis  commanding,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh, 
Twenty-fourth,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Indiana,  and  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin. 

Second  Brigade — Colonel  J.  It.  Slack  (Forty- 
seventh  Indiana)  commanding,  consisting  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Indiana,  Twenty-fourth  and  Twen¬ 
ty-eighth  Iowa,  and  Fifty-sixth  Ohio. 

Artillery — Peoria  light  artillery,  Second  and 
Sixteenth  Ohio,  and  First  Missouri  batteries. 

Cavalry — Company  C  First  Indiana  cavalry. 

Fourteenth  Division — Brigadier-General  E.  A. 
Carr  commanding : 

First  Brigade — Brigadier-General  W.  P.  Ben¬ 
ton  commanding,  consisted  of  the  First  U.  S.  in¬ 
fantry,  Eighth  and  Eighteenth  Indiana,  and  the 
Thirty-third  and  Ninety-ninth  Illinois. 

Second  Brigade — Brigadier-General  M.  K.  Law¬ 
ler  commanding,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and 
Twenty-third  Iowa. 

Artillery — First  Indiana  battery. 

Cavalry — Companies  E  and  F  Third  Illinois 
cavalry. 

Detachments  of  the  Second  and  Third  Illinois 
and  Sixth  Missouri  cavalry,  also  formed  part  of 
my  immediate  command. 

MARCH  FROM  MILI.IKEn’s  BEND  TO  PORT  GIBSON. 

After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate 


the  State  of  Mississippi  above  Vickburgh,  and  to 
turn  the  rear  of  that  ci ty'-,  it  became  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance,  whether  a  point  be¬ 
low  on  the  Mississippi  River,  might  not  be 
reached,  and  a  way  thus  opened  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  same  end. 

My  corps,  happily,  was  in  favorable  condition 
to  test  this  question.  It  was  inspired  by  an 
eager  desire  to  prove  its  usefulness,  and  impa¬ 
tiently  awaited  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Sharing 
in  this  feeling,  I  was  more  than  rejoiced  in  per¬ 
mission  to  essay  an  effort  to  cross  the  peninsula 
opposite  Yicksburgh,  from  Milliken’s  Bend  to 
N  ew-Carthage. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  I 
ordered  Gen.  Osterhaus  to  send  forward  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  capture  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Madi¬ 
son  Parish,  La.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth, 
Colonel  Bennett,  with  the  Sixty-ninth  Indiana,  a 
section  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Illinois  cavalry,  took  up  the  line  of  march  in 
execution  of  this  order.  By  two  o’clock  p.m.  he 
had  marched  twelve  miles  over  a  miry  road  and 
reached  the  bank  of  Roundaway  Bayou,  opposite 
Richmond. 

Artillery  first,  and  infantry  next,  opened  fire 
upon  the  small  force  garrisoning  the  town,  and 
immediately  dislodged  it.  A  portion  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  dismounting  from  their  horses,  sprang  into 
the  small  boats  brought  along  on  wagons,  and 
paddling  them  across  the  bayou  with  the  butts1 
of  their  carbines,  hastened  to  occupy  the  town. 
Hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  enemy  was  soon  after 
made  by  another  portion  of  cavalry,  who  swam 
their  horses  over  the  bayou.  Seven  of  the  ene¬ 
my  were  wounded,  four  of  whom  fell  into  our 
hands. 

This  spirited  and  successful  attack  was  con¬ 
summated  under  my  own  observation,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  cut  off  the  supplies  which  were  wont  to 
be  transported  through  Richmond  from  the  rich 
tracts  traversed  by  the  Tensas  River  and  Bayou 
Macon  to  Yicksburgh. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  a  bridge  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  made  of  logs  taken  from  houses, 
was  thrown  across  Roundaway  Bayou  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  by  the  pioneer  corps,  under  Capt.  Patter¬ 
son.  This  was  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  way  being  thus  opened,  the  remainder  of 
General  Osterhaus’s  division  was  rapidly  moved 
forward  and  so  disposed  as  to  cover  and  hold  the 
only  practicable  land  route  between  Milliken’s 
Bend  and  Smith’s  plantation,  two  miles  north  of 
New-Carthage. 

Meantime,  many  obstacles  were  overcome  — 
old  roads  were  repaired,  new  ones  made,  boats 
constructed  for  the  transportation  of  men  and 
supplies  ;  twenty  miles  of  levee  sleeplessly  guard¬ 
ed  day  and  night,  and  every  possible  precaution 
used  to  prevent  the  rising  flood  from  breaking 
through  the  levee  and  engulfing  us. 

Other  obstacles  were  also  encountered.  Har¬ 
rison’s  rebel  cavalry,  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  infantry,  were  active  and  vigilant  to  oppose 
our  advance,  but  after  having  been  repeatedly  re- 
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pulsed,  on  the  fourth  fled  across  Bayou  Yidal, 
and  returned  to  their  camp  at  Perkins’s  plantation, 
on  the  Mississippi,  six  miles  below  Carthage. 

On  the  same  day,  embarking  in  a  skiff  at 
Smith’s  plantation,  and  accotnpanied  by  General 
Osterhaus  and  a  few  members  of  our  respective 
staffs,  I  made  a  reconnoissance,  terminating  only 
a  half-mile  from  Carthage  and  the  river,  and  in 
full  view  of  both.  We  discovered  the  country  to 
be  deluged  from  Smith’s  plantation,  where  Ba¬ 
yous  Yidal  and  Roundaway  unite,  and  whence 
they  communicate  by  a  common  channel  with 
the  Mississippi  to  Carthage.  Also,  that  the 
levee  extending  from  Bayou  Vidal  to  Carthage 
and  the  Mississippi  was  broken  and  crossed  by 
rapid  currents  at  three  different  places.  Upon 
our  approach  to  the  last  crevasse,  a  half-mile 
from  Carthage,  we  were  fired  upon  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  our  skiff  stopped,  but  not  until  we  had 
ascertained  that  steamers  could  pass  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Smith’s  plantation,  and  that  by 
such  means  our  forces  could  be  transferred  from 
Smith’s  to  the  Mississippi  shore. 

Having  thus  determined  this  important  point, 
on  the  fifth  a  flat-boat  was  wrested  from  the  ene¬ 
my  on  Bayou  Vidal,  eight  miles  below  Smith’s, 
and  brought  to  the  latter  place.  On  the  sixth, 
after  the  boat  had  been  hastily  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  a  party  with  two  mountain  howitzers 
were  embarked  and  moved  forward  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  Carthage. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  boat  the  enemy 
-hastily  evacuated  Carthage  and  took  refuge  a 
mile  and  a  half  below,  among  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  on  James’s  plantation.  Rapidly  disembark¬ 
ing,  the  party  pursued  and  again  dislodged  him, 
killing  a  rebel  lieutenant  and  taking  possession 
of  the  buildings. 

On  the  seventh,  Gen.  Osterhaus  pressed  his 
advantages  by  sending  forward  artillery  and  shell¬ 
ing  the  woods  beyond  Bayou  Vidal,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Dunbar’s  plantation,  and  dislodging 
the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters. 

In  turn,  on  the  eighth,  the  enemy  took  the  of¬ 
fensive  and  sought  to  dislodge  the  detachment  at 
James’s.  For  this  purpose  he  opened  two  twelve- 
pound  howitzers  upon  it,  but  after  an  hour  had 
been  spent  in  fruitless  endeavors  again  fell  back 
to  Perkins’s. 

On  the  eighth,  Lieut.  Stickel,  with  a  company 
of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  while  scouring  the 
country  westward  toward  the  Tensas,  fell  in  with 
a  recruiting  party  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  three  officers  and  one  private. 

Having  been  considerably  strengthened  by  re¬ 
enforcements  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from 
Grand  Gulf,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  enemy  on  the  fifteenth  sought  to  reinstate  his 
line  between  Perkins’s  and  Dunbar’s — the  latter 
place  being  eight  miles  from  Perkins’s,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Smith’s.  For  this  purpose 
he  divided  his  force,  directing  one  portion  across 
Mill  Bayou  against  our  rear  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dunbar’s  and  the  remainder  against  the  de¬ 
tachment  at  James’s. 

Our  pickets  near  Dunbar’s  upon  the  approach 


of  the  enemy  fell  back  upon  their  reserves,  who 
being  rapidly  reenforced  promptly  attacked  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  recross  Mill  Bayou,  taking 
two  prisoners ;  our  ow'n  loss  being  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded,  of  the  Second  Illinois 
cavalry.  Thus  failing  at  this  point,  that  portion 
of  the  enemy  operating  in  front  of  James’s  re¬ 
treated. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  restrained  from 
throwing  any  considerable  portion  of  my  forces 
upon  the  river,  for  want  of  any  other  means  than 
a  few  skiffs  and  small  boats  ;  and  because,  in  the 
absence  of  gunboats  to  protect  them,  while  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  flood  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  levee,  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  de¬ 
struction  by  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  then 
supposed  to  be  cruising  near  New-Carthage. 

To  supply  the  means  of  moving  my  forces 
from  Smith’s  to  Carthage  and  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  some  point  from  which  operations  could 
be  directed  against  Vicksburgh,  and  also  to  af¬ 
ford  them  needed  protection  against  river  attack, 
I  ventured  earnestly  to  urge  the  pressing  and 
transcendent  importance  of  forwarding  steam 
transports  and  gunboats  from  their  moorings 
above  Vicksburgh  below  to  Carthage. 

Happily,  on  the  seventeenth,  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  responded  to  by  the  appearance  of  five 
transports  and  seven  gunboats,  and  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  by  three  more  transports,  all  of  which 
had  run  the  blockade. 

A  number  of  barges  having  started  in  tow  of 
the  transports  and  been  cut  loose  on  the  way, 
were  caught  and  brought  to  by  parties  from  Gen. 
Osterhaus’s  division,  who  went  out  in  skiffs  for 
that  purpose.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  add  that 
during  the  advance  of  my  forces  from  Milliken’s 
Bend,  they  subsisted  in  large  part  upon  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  and  seized 
and  sent  back  as  a  forfeiture-to  the  United  States 
a  large  quantity  of  cotton  owned  by  the  rebel 
government. 

The  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  trans¬ 
ports  and  barges  alluded  to,  hastened  the  removal 
of  the  Ninth  division  from  Smith’s  to  Carthage. 

The  Fourteenth  division  followed  from  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend  to  the  same  place;  also,  the  Tenth 
division  to  Smith’s,  and  a  part  of  it  to  Carthage. 
The  rest  of  the  Tenth  division  rested  near  Smith’s 
until  a  land  route  had  been  opened  ten  miles 
from  there  to  Perkins’s.  The  Twelfth  division, 
which  only  arrived  at  Milliken’s  Bend  on  the 
fourteenth,  followed  to  Smith’s,  and  was  followed 
from  there  to  Perkins’s  by  the  rest  of  the  Tenth, 
a  large  part  of  the  trains  of  the  whole  corps,  and 
afterward  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  army 
corps. 

The  last  five  miles  of  the  route  from  Smith’s 
to  Perkins’s,  was  obstructed  by  numerous  ba¬ 
yous.  To  accelerate  the  general  movement,  Gen. 
Ilovey  undertook  the  experiment  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  constructed 
near  two  thousand  feet  of  bridging  out  of  mate¬ 
rial  created  for  the  most  part  on  the  occasion. 
This  he  did  within  the  short  space  of  three  days 
and  nights,  thus  extending  and  completing  the 
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great  military  road  across  the  peninsula  from  the 
Mississippi  River  above  to  the  Mississippi  River 
forty  miles  below  Vicksburgh.  The  achievement 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occurring  in  the 
annals  of  war,  and  justly  ranks  among  the  high¬ 
est  examples  of  military  energy  and  perseverance. 

On  the  twenty-second,  receiving  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Admiral  Porter,  informing  me  that  he 
would  attack  the  enemy  at  Grand  Gulf  on  the 
following  morning,  and  requesting  me  to  send  an 
infantry  force  to  occupy  the  place  when  he  had 
silenced  the  enemy’s  guns,  I  directed  Gen.  Oster- 
haus  immediately  to  embark  his  division  on  all 
available  boats,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  gun¬ 
boats  in  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  prompt  execution  of  my  order,  General  Os- 
terhaus  embarked  his  division  during  the  night 
of  the  twenty-second,  but  Admiral  Porter  inform¬ 
ing  me  in  the  morning,  that  the  enemy  was  in 
much  stronger  force  than  he  first  supposed,  and 
that  more  extensive  preparations  on  the  part  of 
our  land  and  naval  forces  were  required  than 
could  be  immediately  made,  the  com  templated  at¬ 
tack  was  postponed. 

On  the  twenty-third,  accompanied  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Osterhaus,  I  made  a  personal  reconnoissance 
of  the  enemy’s  works  and  position  at  Grand  Gulf, 
on  board  the  gunboat  General  Price,  which  had 
been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  Admiral  Porter,  and  found  them  very 
strong.  On  the  twenty  fourth  in  obedience  to  my 
order,  General  Osterhaus  sent  a  detachment  of 
the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Major  Marsh, 
and  the  Forty-ninth  Indiana,  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  Ohio  infantry,  together  with  a 
section  of  artillery,  all  under  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Kaigwin,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  between 
Perkins’s  and  the  month  of  Bayou  Pierre,  and  to 
examine  into  the  practicability  of  expediting  the 
general  movement  by  marching  troops  across  the 
country  to  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  frequently  interrupted  by  rebel  cav¬ 
alry,  but  not  until  reaching  a  point  on  the  west 
side  of  Bruin’s  Lake  did  it  meet  any  considerable 
resistance. 

Here  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  six  or  seven 
hundred  strong,  with  several  pieces  of  masked 
cannon,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  -side  of  Choctaw  Bayou,  made  a  resolute 
stand.  A  desultory  fight,  however,  of  four  hours 
served  to  dislodge  him  and  leave  us  master  of  the 
field.  Thence  the  detachment  continued  its 
march  to  Hard  Times,  fifteen  miles  below  Per¬ 
kins’s,  and  throe  miles  above  Grand  Gulf.  Thence 
the  cavalry  marched  across  Coffee  Point  to 
D’Schron’s  plantation,  three  miles  below  Grand 
Gulf,  and  on  to  a  point  opposite  Bruinsburgh,  the 
landing  for  Port  Gibson,  twelve  miles  below 
Grand  Gulf,  thus  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
a  practicable  land  route  from  Perkins’s  to  a  point 
opposite  Bruinsburgh.  The  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps,  afterward  follow¬ 
ed  to  D’Schron’s,  and  so  the  Fifteenth,  as  far  as 
Hard  Times. 

Having  concentrated  my  whole  corps  at  Per¬ 


kins’s,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  without  wagons, 
baggage,  tents,  or  officers’  horses,  which  were  left 
behind  for  want  of  transportation,  the  whole  of 
it  except  the  detachment  at  Hard  Times  and  two 
regiments  ordered  to  remain  at  Perkins’s  as  a  gar¬ 
rison,  embarked  on  steamers  and  barges  includ¬ 
ing  the  gunboat  General  Price,  for  Grand  Gulf. 
Arriving  at  Hard  Times  that  evening,  they  rest¬ 
ed  there  during  the  night  on  boats  and  on  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  the  gun¬ 
boats  steamed  three  miles  down  the  river  to 
Grand  Gulf,  and  closely  approaching,  the  enemy’s 
batteries  opened  fire  upon  them.  The  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Twelfth  divisions  of  my  corps  follow¬ 
ed  on  transports,  casting  anchor  in  full  view  of  the 
Gulf,  and  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  push 
forward  and  disembark  the  moment  the  enemy’s 
water-batteries  should  be  silenced  and  a  footing 
for  them  thus  secured.  General  Carr’s  division 
remained  at  Hard  Times,  waiting  for  the  return 
of  transports  to  bring  them  on  too. 

At  the  termination  of  a  daring  and  persistent 
bombardment  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  the  princi¬ 
pal  batteries  had  not  been  silenced,  several  of  the 
gunboats  had  been  crippled,  and  all  of  them  were 
drawn  off. 

Returning  to  Hard  Times,  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
and  Twelfth  divisions  disembarked,  and  together 
with  the  Fourteenth  division,  crossed  over  the 
point  opposite  Grand  Gulf  that  evening  and  night 
to  D’Schron’s.  The  same  night  the  gunboats, 
transports,  and  barges  ran  the  blockade  at  Grand 
Gulf,  and  landed  at  D’Schron’s. 

If  the  attack  upon  Grand  Gulf  had  succeeded, 
it  would  have  secured  either  or  both  of  two  ob¬ 
jects.  First,  a  base  for  operations  against  the  rear 
of  Vicksburgh ;  second,  safety  in  reenforcing 
General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson  ;  but  failing,  it 
became  important  to  gain  a  footing  at  some  other 
favorable  point.  The  reconnoissance  made  by  my 
cavalry,  in  pursuance  of  Major-General  Grant’s 
order,  indicated  Bruinsburgh  to  be  the  point. 
Hence,  embarking  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth 
my  corps  immediately  proceeded  to  that  place, 
and  disembarked  before  noon. 

Only  halting  long  enough  to  draw  and  distri¬ 
bute  three  days’  rations,  at  four  o’clock  all  my 
corps,  except  the  cavalry  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  took  up  the  line  of  march  agrefeably  to 
Major-General  Grant's  instructions,  for  the  bluffs 
some  three  miles  back.  Reaching  the  bluffs  some 
time  before  sunset,  and  deeming  it  important  to 
surprise  the  enemy  if  he  should  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Gibson,  and  if  possible  to 
prevent  him  destroying  the  bridges  over  Bay¬ 
ou  Pierre,  on  the  roads  leading  to  Grand  Gulf 
and  to  Jackson,  I  determined  to  push  on,  by  a 
forced  march,  that  night  as  far  as  practicable. 

BATTLE  OF  PORT  GIBSON. 

About  one  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  May,  upon  approaching  Magnolia  Church,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  from  Bruinsburgh,  and  four  miles  from 
Port  Gibson,  General  Carr’s  division  leading  the 
advance  was  accosted  by  a  light  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry,  and  soon  after  by  the  lire  of  his 
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artillery.  Harris’s  brigade,  the  command  of 
which  had  devolved  upon  Colonel  Stone,  of  the 
Twenty-second  Iowa,  inconsequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  former,  was  immediately  formed  in  line  of 
battle.  Griffith’s  and  Klaus’s  batteries  brought 
up  and  the  enemy’s  fire  briskly  replied  to  and 
silenced.  The  division  rested  upon  its  arms  at 
Shaiffer’s  plantation  during  the  short  remnant  of 
the  night. 

Coming  up  about  day-dawn  in  the  morning,  I 
learned  from  a  fugitive  negro,  that  the  two  roads 
diverging  at  Shaiffer’s  led  to  Port  Gibson — one  to 
the  right  by  Magnolia  Church,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  passing  near  Bayou  Pierre,  where  it  is 
spanned  by  a  rail  and  earth  road  bridge ;  also 
that  the  greatest  distance  between  the  roads  was 
only  some  two  miles;  that  the  space  between 
and  for  miles  around  was  diversified  by  fields, 
thick  woods,  abrupt  hills,  and  deep  ravines,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  front  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  accept  battle.  Immediately  proving  the 
general  correctness  of  this  information  by  further 
inquiry  and  by  personal  reconnoissance,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  advance  my  forces  upon  the  chord  of  the 
rude  ellipse  formed  by  the  roads,  resting  my  re¬ 
serve  back  near  the  fork  of  them. 

After  the  smoke  of  the  previous  engagement 
and  the  glimmering  of  the  rising  sun  had  ceased 
to  blind  our  view,  I  ordered  General  Osterhaus 
to  move  his  division  on  the  road  to  the  left  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  detachment  of  General  Carr’s  division, 
which  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  enemy  in  that 
direction,  and  to  attack  the  enemy’s  right.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  to  secure  whatever 
direct  advantage  might  result  from  attacking  the 
enemy’s  line  at  a  point  supposed  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  weak,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
my  right  preparatory  to  its  attack  upon  the 
strong  force  understood  to  be  in  its  front. 

The  first  brigade  of  General  Osterhaus’s  divi¬ 
sion  hastening  forward  in  execution  of  this  order, 
at  half-past  five  a.m.  encountered  the  enemy  in 
considerable  force  a  short  distance  from  Shaiffer’s 
house.  The  position  of  the  enemy  was  a  strong 
one,  and  he  seemed  determined  to  maintain  it, 
yet  after  a  hard  struggle  for  more  than  an  hour 
he  was  forced  to  yield  it  and  seek  temporary 
safety  at  a  greater  distance,  under  cover  of  ravines 
and  houses. 

The  splendid  practice  of  Lanphere’s  and  Fos¬ 
ter’s  batteries  disabled  two  of  the  enemy’s  guns, 
and  contributed  largely  to  this  success. 

Communicating  with  General  Osterhaus,  I  offer¬ 
ed  him  reenforcements,  but  his  second  brigade 
having  now  come  up,  he  declined  them  until  more 
urgent  occasion  should  arise.  Thus  strengthen¬ 
ed  he  pressed  forward,  until  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  its  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  arrested  his  prog¬ 
ress  and  proved  the  impracticability  of  suc¬ 
cessful  front  attack.  It  was  now  two  o’clock 
p.m.,  and  about  this  time  General  J.  E.  Smith’s 
brigade  of  General  Logan’s  division  came  up,  and 
attempting  to  carry  the  enemy’s  position,  by  such 
an  attack,  failed  to  do  so,  thus  demonstrating  the  1 


correctness  of  General  Osterhaus’s  admonition 
upon  that  point. 

A  flank  movement  had  been  resolved  on  by 
General  Osterhaus,  to  accomplish  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  With  a  view  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  caus¬ 
ed  his  right  centre  to  be  threatened,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  effect,  rapidly  moved  a  strong 
force  toward  his  extreme  right,  and  personally 
leading  a  brilliant  charge  against  it,  routed  the 
enemy,  taking  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

A  detachment  of  General  Smith’s  brigade  join¬ 
ed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  to  a  point  within 
a  half-mile  of  Port  Gibson. 

At  a  quarter-past  six  o’clock  a.m.  when  suffi¬ 
cient  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  Osterhaus’s  at¬ 
tack  to  work  a  diversion  in  favor  of  my  right,  I 
ordered  General  Carr  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left. 
General  Benton’s  brigade  promptly  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  to  Port  Gib¬ 
son.  His  way  lay  through  woods,  ravines,  and  a 
light  canebrake,  yet  he  pressed  on  until  he  found 
the  enemy,  drawn  up  behind  the  crest  of  a  range 
of  hills,  intersected  by  the  road.  Upon  one  of 
these  hills,  in  plain  view,  stood  Magnolia  Church. 
The  hostile  lines  immediately  opened  on  each 
other,  and  an  obstinate  struggle  ensued.  Mean¬ 
while  Stone’s  brigade  moved  forward  on  and  to  the 
left  of  the  road  into  an  open  field,  and  opened 
with  artillery  upon  the  enemy’s  left  centre. 

The  action  was  now  general  except  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,  where  a  continuation  of  fields  extending  to 
the  front  of  my  line  for  more  than  a  mile  separat¬ 
ed  the  antagonists.  The  enemy  had  not  dared 
to  show  himself  in  these  fields,  but  continued  to 
press  my  extreme  right  with  the  hope,  as  I  sub¬ 
sequently  learned,  of  crushing  it  and  closing  his 
concave  line  around  me. 

General  Hovcy  came  up  at  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  and  reporting  his  division  to  be  on  the 
ground,  I  immediately  ordered  him  to  form  in 
two  lines  near  the  fork  of  the  two  roads,  and  to 
hold  it  there  for  further  orders.  About  the  time 
it  had  been  thus  formed,  General  A.  J.  Smith’s 
division  came  up,  and  General  Hovey  was  order¬ 
ed  to  advance  his  division  to  the  support  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Carr’s.  In  the  execution  of  this  order  Gene¬ 
ral  McGinnis’s  brigade  moved  to  the  right  front 
in  support  of  Benton’s,  encountering  the  same  ob¬ 
stacles  that  had  been  overcome  by  the  latter. 
Colonel  Slack’s  brigade  moved  by  the  flank  near 
the  main  road,  and  without  much  difficulty 
gained  its  proper  position  to  the  left  of  McGin¬ 
nis. 

During  the  struggle  between  Benton’s  brigade 
and  the  enemy  the  former  moved  to  the  right  to 
secure  its  flank,  and  left  a  considerable  gap  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Stone’s.  This  gap  was  immediately 
filled  up  by  a  portion  of  Ilovey’s  division,  upon 
its  arrival  upon  the  ground  assigned  to  it.  The 
enemy’s  artillery  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  front,  and  was  supported  by  a  strong 
line  of  infantry  which  it  was  reported  had  just 
been  reenforced,  and  was  the  occasion  of  tho 
shouting  of  the  enemy  distinctly  heard  about  this 
1  time. 
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To  terminate  a  sanguinary  contest  which  had 
continued  for  several  hours,  General  Hovey  or¬ 
dered  a  charge,  which  was  most  gallantly  execut¬ 
ed,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  four  hundred 
prisoners,  two  stands  of  colors,  two  twelve-pound¬ 
er  howitzers,  three  caissons,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition.  A  portion  of  General 
Carr’s  division  joined  in  this  charge.  About  this 
time  I  heard  that  Major-General  Grant  had  come 
up  from  Bruinsburgh,  and  soon  after  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  the  field. 

Determined  to  press  my  advantages,  I  ordered 
Generals  Carr  and  Hovey  to  push  the  enemy  with 
all  vigor  and  celerity.  This  they  did,  beating 
him  back  over  a  mile,  and  frustrating  all  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  an  immediate  stand.  For  par¬ 
ticular  mention  of  the  regiments,  companies,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  daring  charge,  I  would  refer  to  the  reports  of 
these  Generals. 

Returning  to  bring  up  the  narrative  of  other 
operations  :  General  Smith’s  division  came  up  to 
Shaiffer’s  about  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  General  Hovey  moved  to  the  support  of 
General  Carr.  The  four  divisions  of  my  corps 
were  now  upon  the  field,  three  of  them  actually 
engaged  and  the  fourth  eager  to  be.  The  last 
was  immediately  moved  into  the  field,  in  front 
of  Shaiffer’s  house,  and  together  with  a  portion 
of  Osterhaus’s  division  held  the  centre,  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  a  reserve. 

The  second  position  taken  by  the  enemy  on 
my  right  front  was  stronger  than  the  first.  It 
was  in  a  creek  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and 
underbrush,  the  approach  to  which  was  over 
open  fields,  and  ragged  and  exposed  hill  slopes. 
Having  advanced  until  they  had  gained  a  bald 
ridge  overlooking  the  bottom,  General  Ilovey’s 
and  Carr’s  divisions  again  encountered  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire.  A  hot  engagement  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which,  discovering  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  a  formidable  force  against  my  right  front 
with  the  evident  design  to  force  it  back  and  turn 
my  right  flank,  I  ordered  General  Smith  to  send 
forward  a  brigade  to  support  that  flank.  Bur- 
bridge’s  brigade  rapidly  moved  forward  for  that 
purpose.  Meanwhile  General  Hovey  massed  his 
artillery  on  the  right  and  opened  a  partially  en¬ 
filading  and  most  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy. 
The  effect  of  these  combined  movements  was  to 
force  the  enemy  back  with  considerable  loss  upon 
his  centre. 

Here  with  a  large  concentration  of  forces,  he 
renewed  the  attack,  directing  it  against  my  right 
centre.  General  Carr  mQt  and  returned  it,  both 
with  infantry  and  artillery,  with  great  vigor.  At 
the  same  time  Landrum’s  brigade  of  General 
Smith’s  division,  reenforced  by  a  detachment  from 
General  Hovey’s  division,  forced  its  way  through 
cane  .and  underbrush  and  joined  in  Carr’s  attack. 
The  battle  was  now  transferred  from  the  enemy’s 
left  to  his  centre,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle 
he  was  again  beaten  back  upon  the  high  ridge  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bottom,  and  within  a  mile 
of  Port  Gibson. 

General  Stevenson’s  brigade  of  General  Logan’s 


division  came  up  in  time  to  assist  in  consummat¬ 
ing  this  final  result.  The  shades  of  night  soon 
after  closed  upon  the  stricken  field  w'hich  the  va¬ 
lor  of  our  men  had  won  and  held,  and  upon  which 
they  found  the  first  repose  since  they  had  left 
D’Schron’s  Landing  twenty-four  hours  before. 

At  day-dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second, 
Smith’s  division,  leading  the  advance,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  rest  of  my  corps,  triumphantly  entered 
Port  Gibson,  through  which  place  and  across  the 
south  branch  of  Bayou  Pierre  the  enemy  had  hast¬ 
ily  fled  the  night  before,  burning  the  bridge  across 
that  stream  in  his  rear. 

This,  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  or  Bayou  Pierre, 1 
was  one  of  the  most  admirably  and  successfully 
fought  battles,  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  par¬ 
ticipate  since  the  present  unhappjr  war  com¬ 
menced.  If  not  a  decisive  battle,  it  was  determi¬ 
nate  of  the  brilliant  series  of  successes  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  continued  twelve  hours,  and  cost  us 
eight  hundred  and  three  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
of  which  the  Ninth  division  lost  thirty-seven  kill¬ 
ed  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  wounded  ; 
the  Tenth  division,  two  killed  and  sixteen  wound¬ 
ed;  the  Twelfth  division,  forty-two  killed  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  wounded ;  and  the  Four¬ 
teenth  division,  forty-two  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  wounded,  making  the  aggregate 
above  named,  including  eight  reported  missing. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  three  stands  of  col¬ 
ors,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  three  caissons,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition,  a  number  of  small  arms  and 
ammunition-wagons,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

Remaining  at  Port  Gibson,  on  the  second  of 
May  my.  corps  assisted  in  constructing  a  bridge 
across  the  south  branch  of  Bayou  Pierre,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  En¬ 
gineer  and  Aid-de-camp  on  Major-General  Grant’s 
staff;  reconnoitred  the  country  east  and  north 
of  that  stream,  and  skirmished  with  a  detachment 
left  by  the  enemy  on  the  north  side  of  it,  to  watch 
our  movements. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  the  fugitive  enemy 
was  met  by  reehforcements  reported  to  bo  on 
their  way  from  Grand  Gulf  and  Vicksburgh,  and 
communicating  their  fears  to  the  latter,  the  whole 
fled  across  Big  Black.  The  panic  also  extended  to 
the  garrison  at  Grand  Gulf,  only  seven  miles  from 
Port  Gibson,  who  spiked  their  guns  and  hastily 
abandoning  the  place,  also  fled  across  the  same 
river.  Next  day  a  naval  force  took  possession 
of  the  place  without  resistance. 

On  the  same  day  Brigadier-General  Lawler, 
having  reported  to  me  for  duty  under  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Grant’s  order,  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Second  brigade  of  General  Carr’s  division. 

MARCH  FROM  PORT  GIBSON  TO  CHAMPION  IIILL. 

On  the  third,  agreeably  to  your  instructions, 
my  corps,  save  Lawler’s  brigade,  which  was  left 
behind  temporarily  to  garrison  Port  Gibson, 
marched  on  the  Raymond  road  to  Willow  Springs ; 
on  the  sixth  to  Rocky  Spring ;  on  the  eighth  to 
Little  Sand ;  and  on  the  ninth  to  Big  Sand. 
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General  Osterhaus  led  the  advance  from  Little 
to  Big  Sand,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  latter  creek, 
immediately  threw  a  detachment  of  infantry,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  over  it,  to¬ 
ward  Hall’s  Ferry,  on  Big  Black.  Finding  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  ferry,  a 
company  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Stickel, 
dashed  forward  and  dispersed  it  before  it  had 
time  to  form,  killing  twelve  men,  and  capturing 
thirty  prisoners. 

Resuming  its  march  on  the  eleventh,  my  corps 
moved  to  Five-Mile  Creek,  and  on  the  tenth  to 
Fourteen-Mile  Creek.  During  the  last  thirteen 
days  it  subsisted  on  six  days’  rations,  and  what 
scanty  supply  the  country  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  road  afforded  ;  was  wholly  without 
tents  and  regular  teams,  and  almost  without  cook¬ 
ing  utensils ;  yet  was  cheerful  and  prompt  in  the 
discharge  of  duty. 

General  Hovey’s  division  led  the  advance  to 
Fourteen-Mile  Creek,  followed  by  General  Carr’s 
and  General  Osterhaus’s.  General  Smith’s  di¬ 
vision  moved  by  the  wajr  of  Hall’s  Ferry  on  Big 
Black  River,  and  leaving  a  detachment  there  to 
guard  that  crossing,  passed  on  to  Montgomery’s 
bridge  on  Fourteen-Mile  Creek,  three  miles  below 
the  point  of  General  Hovey’s  approach. 

An  outpost  of  the  rebel  force  at  Edwards’s  Sta¬ 
tion,  concealed  in  the  thick  woods  and  underbrush 
lining  the  creek,  was  first  encountered  by  General 
Hovey’s  advance-guard,  consisting  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Bush,  and  soon  after  by  his  artil¬ 
lery  and  infantry,  which  were  boldly  advanced 
across  the  open  fields  for  that  purpose.  Over¬ 
coming  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  and  driving 
him  from  his  cover,  General  Ilovey  pushed  for¬ 
ward  a  portion  of  his  command  beyond  the  creek, 
and  secured  the  crossing. 

My  loss  in  this  skirmish  was  four  men  wound¬ 
ed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown,  but  must 
have  been  greater.  On  the  same  day  General 
Sherman  seized  the  crossing  of  Turkey  Greek,  a 
few  miles  to  the  right,  and  General  McPherson, 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  seized  Raymond,  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  right. 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  from  Raymond  left  the 
way  open  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi, 
and  General  Grant  determined  to  march  his  army 
in  that  direction.  This  involved  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  his  movements.  Up  to  this  time  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Station,  to  which  I  had  been  leading  the 
advance,  was  the  objective  point.  Here  it  was 
known  the  enemy  had  concentrated  a  considera¬ 
ble  force,  and  intended  to  accept  battle  when 
offered.  Jackson  now  became  the  objective  point. 

On  the  night  of  the  twelfth,  I  was  ordered  by 
Major-General  Grant  to  move  on  the  following 
morning  on  the  north  side  of  Fourteen-Mile  Creek 
to  Raymond.  At  this  time  my  corps  rested  with¬ 
in  four  miles  of  Edwards’s  Station,  with  an  out¬ 
post  only  three  and  a  picket  only  two  miles  from 
that  place.  The  outpost  of  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  creek,  and  he  was  fully  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  fact  and  of  our  proximity. 

The  movement  ordered  was  a  delicate  and  haz¬ 


ardous  one,  but  was  calculated  to  deceive  the  en¬ 
emy  as  to  our  design.  To  insure  it  against  casu¬ 
alties  as  far  as  possible,  I  ordered  General  Ilovey 
to  advance  his  division  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  a  mile  on  the  main  road  to  Edwards’s 
Station,  and  form  it  in  line  of  battle  across  the 
road. 

The  movement  was  happily  executed,  and  had 
the  effect  to  throw  the  enemy  upon  his  defence 
against  apprehended  attack.  Meanwhile  Gene¬ 
ral  Osterhaus’s  and  Carr’s  divisions  crossed  the 
creek,  and  filing  by  the  flank  to  the  rear,  and 
under  cover  of  Hovey’s  line,  crossed  Baker’s 
Creek  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Raymond, 
and  halted.  Hovey’s  division  followed  in  succes¬ 
sive  detachments,  under  cover  of  the  woods.  The 
movement  was  discovered  by  the  enemy  too  late 
to  allow  him  to  prevent  or  embarrass  it.  His  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  rear-guard  was  hesitating  and  fee¬ 
ble,  and  was  promptly  and  completely  repulsed. 
All  were  now  safely  beyond  Baker’s  Creek. 

On  the  same  morning  General  Smith’s  division, 
after  destroying  Montgomery’s  bridge,  hastened 
back  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  in.  pursuance 
of  Major-General  Grant’s  order,  to  Old  Auburn, 
to  guard  and  bring  forward  to  Raymond  the  ar¬ 
my’s  trains.  That  night  the  same  division  rested 
at  Old  Auburn ;  while  the  three  remaining  divi¬ 
sions  rested  on  the  Raymond  road  between  Tur¬ 
key  Creek  and  Raymond. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  found  General 
Osterhaus’s  division  in  Raymond,  which,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  Major-General  Grant’s  direction,  I  or¬ 
dered  to  garrison  that  place.  On  the  same  day, 
in  pursuance  of  like  direction,  General  Carr’s  and 
Hovey’s  divisions  marched  through  Raymond  in 
a  heavy  rain-storm — the  former  to  Forest  Hill 
Church,  within  six  miles  of  General  Sherman’s 
position,  at  Jackson— the  latter  to  a  creek  within 
four  miles  of  General  McPherson’s  position,  at 
Clinton.  This  was  the  most  fatiguing  and  ex¬ 
hausting  day’s  march  that  had  been  made. 

That  night  I  received  a  despatch  from  Major- 
General  Grant,  informing  me  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated  from  Jackson,  and  was  probably  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  Vicksburgh  in  advance  of  us, 
and  ordering  me  immediately  to  move  my  corps 
eight  miles  north  to  Bolton  Station,  to  frustrate 
the  design.  Corresponding  orders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  issued  b}r  me  to  commanders  of  divisions, 
and  by  nine  and  a  half  o’clock  on  the  fifteenth, 
General  Osterhaus’s  division  had  seized  Bolton 
Station,  capturing  several  prisoners,  and  driving 
the  balance  of  the  enemy’s  picket  away.  Gene¬ 
ral  Hovey’s  division  soon  after  came  up  from 
Clinton,  and  both  divisions  were  disposed  to  meet 
any  attack  that  might'  come  from  the  enemy 
known  to  be  in  front.  During  the  day  an  active 
reconnoissance  was  pushed  by  Colonel  Mudd, 
chief  of  cavalry  of  my  corps,  up  to  the  enemy’s 
picket-line,  and  at  some  points  beyond.  General 
Lee,  who  had  reported  for  duty  that  morning, 
and  had  kindly  volunteered  his  service  as  Aid- 
de-camp,  until  he  could  be  assigned  to  a  command, 
also  displayed  great  enterprise  and  daring.  In¬ 
deed,  every  effort  was  made  by  myself,  personally, 
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and  by  others,  to  acquire  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  ground  and  roads  for  seven  miles  west  to  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Station. 

It  was  found  three  roads  led  from  the  Raymond 
and  Bolton  road  to  Edwards’s  Station — one  di¬ 
verging  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Raymond,  a 
second  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  a  third  seven 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Raymond  and  one  mile 
south  of  Bolton  and  the  railroad.  These  roads 
may  be  designated  as  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  roads  to  Edwards’s  Station,  and  united 
some  two  miles  east  of  that  place. 

Night  found  Generals  Ilovey’s,  Osterhaus’s, 
and  Carr’s  divisions  in  the  order  stated  at  the 
entrance  of  these  several  roads,  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  threatened  attack,  or  to  move  forward 
upon  converging  lines  against  Edwards’s  Station. 
General  Smith’s  division  came  up  during  the 
night,  and  bivouacked  north  of  Raymond,  near 
General  Carr’s.  General  Blair’s  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman’s  corps  bivouacked  at  Raymond. 

This  disposition  of  my  corps  but  anticipated 
events.  During  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  I 
received  a  despatch  from  Major-General  Grant, 
advising  me  that  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Yicksburgh  had  probably  crossed  the  Big  Black 
and  taken  position  at  Edwards’s  Station,  and  or¬ 
dering  me  to  feel  the  enemy  without  bringing  on 
a  general  engagement,  and  to  notify  General 
Blair  what  to  do. 

BATTLE  OF  CHAMPION  HILL. 

It  only  remained  to  execute  what  has  already 
been  intimated.  Hence,  on  the  night  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  orders  were  issued  by  me  to  commanders 
of  divisions,  to  move  forward  on  the  following 
morning.  General  Smith  advanced  on  the  south¬ 
ern  road  at  five  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  sixteenth, 
followed  and  supported  by  General  Blair.  Gen¬ 
eral  Osterhaus,  on  the  middle  road  at  six  o’clock, 
followed  and  supported  by  General  Carr  and 
General  Hovey,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  north¬ 
ern  road.  The  starting  of  the  different  divisions 
at  different  hours,  was  in  consequence  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  distances  they  had  to  march,  and 
was  designed  to  secure  a  parallel  advance  of  the 
different  columns.  Each  division  was  instructed 
to  keep  up  communication  with  that  or  those 
next  to  it. 

Believing  that  General  Ilovey’s  division  also 
needed  support,  I  sent  a  despatch  on  the  fifteenth 
to  Major-General  Grant,  requesting  that  General 
McPherson’s  corps,  then  arrived  in  rear  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Hovey’s  division,  should  also  move  more  for¬ 
ward,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
I  rode  over  to  General  McPherson’s  head-quar¬ 
ters  and  suggested  the  same  thing  to  him — urg¬ 
ing  among  other  things,  that  if  his  corps  should 
not  be  needed  as  a  support,  it  might,  in  the  event 
I  should  beat  the  enemy,  fall  upon  his  flank  and 
rear,  and  cut  him  off.  Assurances  altogether 
satisfactory  were  given  by  the  General,  and  I  felt 
confident  of  our  superiority  on  the  right. 

I  went  forward  with  the  centre,  formed  by  Gen¬ 
erals  Osterhaus  and  Carr.  At  half-past  seven 
o’clock  a.m.,  when  my  whole  lino  had  approached 


within  five  miles  of  Edwards’s  Station,  General 
Smith’s  division  on  my  left,  encountered  the  en¬ 
emy’s  skirmishers,  who  retired.  A  half-mile 
further  on  they  encountered  the  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery,  which  was  briskly  replied  to  un¬ 
til  it  ceased. 

At  the  moment  these  demonstrations  com¬ 
menced,  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  (cor¬ 
roborated  by  subsequent  information)  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  in  large  force  on  the  Raymond 
road  with  the  hope  of  turning  my  left  flank  and 
gaining  my  rear ;  but  the  sudden  appearance  of 
my  forces  in  that  direction  foiled  the  design,  and 
threw  his  right  back  in  some  confusion  toward 
his  centre  and  left. 

Hearing  the  report  of  artillery  on  the  left,  Gen¬ 
eral  Osterhaus  pushed  forward  through  a  broad 
field  to  a  thick  wood  which  covered  a  seeming 
chaos  of  abrupt  hills  and  yawning  ravines.  From 
the  skirt  of  this  wood  he  drove  a  line  of  skirmish¬ 
ers,  and  continuing  his  advance  until  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  enemy  in  strong  force,  commenced  feel¬ 
ing  him. 

Early  notifying  Major-General  Grant  and  Major- 
General  McPherson  what  had  transpired  on  the 
left,  I  requested  the  latter  to  cooperate  with  my 
forces  on  the  right,  and  directed  General  Hovey 
to  advance  promptly  but  carefully. 

At  forty -five  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  a.m.  I 
received  a  despatch  from  General  Hovey  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  he  had  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  in  front ;  that  General  McPherson’s  corps 
was  behind  him,  that  his  right  flank  would  proba¬ 
bly  encounter  severe  resistance,  and  inquiring 
whether  he  should  bring  on  the  impending  battle. 

My  whole  command  was  now  about  four  miles 
from  Edwards’s  Station,  and  immediately  inform¬ 
ing  Major-General  Grant,  whom  I  understood  to 
be  on  the  field,  of  the  position  of  affairs,  I  in¬ 
quired  whether  General  McPherson  could  not 
move  forward  to  the  support  of  General  Hovey, 
and  whether  I  should  bring  on  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  ?  A  despatch  from  the  General,  dated  thir¬ 
ty-five  minutes  past  twelve  p.m.,  came,  directing 
me  to  throw  forward  skirmishers  as  soon  as  my 
forces  were  in  hand,  to  feel  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  force,  if  opportunity  occurred,  and  informing 
me  that  he  was  with  Hovey  and  McPherson,  and 
would  see  that  they  fully  cooperated. 

Meanwhile  a  line  of  skirmishers  had  connect¬ 
ed  General  Osterhaus  and  Smith’s  divisions,  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  narrow  space  between  them.  General 
Blair  had  moved  a  brigade  further  to  the  right  to 
support  the  skirmishers  and  the  proximate  flanks 
of  Osterhaus  and  Smith.  General  Ransom’s  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps  had  been 
ordered  to  hasten  up  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Raymond,  and  skirmishing  along  my  left  and 
centre,  particularly  the  latter,  was  quite  brisk. 

These  measures,  in  part,  had  been  taken  in 
compliance  with  General  Grant’s  orders,  based 
on  information  of  which  he  had  advised  me,  that 
the  enemy  was  in  greatest  strength  in  front  of 
my  centre  and  left,  and  might  turn  my  left  flank 
and  gain  my  rear.  This,  doubtless,  as  already 
explained,  had  been  the  tendency  of  the  enemy 
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early  in  the  morning,  but  had  been  counteracted 
by  General  Smith’s  operations.  Later  informa¬ 
tion  was  brought  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Smith,  and  communicated  by  me  to  Major  Gene¬ 
ral  Grant,  of  the  absence  at  that  time,  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  apprehended. 

Instantly,  upon  the  receipt  of  Major-General 
Grant’s  order  to  attack,  I  hastened  to  do  so — or¬ 
dering  Generals  Smith  and  Osterhaus  to  “attack 
the  enemy  vigorously  and  press  for  victory  ”  — 
General  Blair  to  support  the  former  and  General 
Carr  the  latter,  holding  Lawler’s  brigade  in  re¬ 
serve. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.m.  General  Hovey  resumed  his 
advance,  and  approaching  in  plain  view  of  the 
enem}’’,  disposed  his  forces  for  battle  along  a 
skirt  of  wood  and  across  the  road  of  his  approach. 
General  McGinnis’s  brigade  was  formed  on  the 
right  and  Colonel  Slack’s  on  the  left.  General 
Logan’s  division  of  General  McPherson’s  corps 
was  between  the  railroad  and  my  right,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  latter. 

A  mile  in  front  stood  a  hill  some  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  feet  high,  covered  with  thick  wood.  In  this 
wood  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  strong  force, 
doubtless  augmented  by  his  tendency  to  his  right 
above  noticed.  This  hill  is  indifferently  called 
Midway  or  Champion  Hill,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  half-way  between  Jackson  and  Vicksburgh, 
and  the  reputed  property  of  a  citizen  by  the 
name  of  Champion.  The  space  between  the  hill 
and  my  right  was  composed  of  undulating  fields, 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  while  the  ground  to 
its  left  and  front  was  scarred  by  deep  ravines 
and  choked  with  underbrush,  thus  making  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  extremely  difficult. 

Undaunted  the  brave  men  of  the  Twelfth  divi¬ 
sion  pressed  on  under  a  galling  fire.  By  eleven 
o’clock  a.m.  the  engagement  became  general  all 
along  the  hostile  lines,  and  continued  to  rage 
with  increasing  fury  until  twelve  o’clock  M. 
Meantime  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter,  quite  six  hundred  yards,  leaving 
in  our  hands  three  hundred  prisoners  and  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon. 

Rallying  in  his  desperation,  and  bringing  for¬ 
ward  fresh  troops,  he  poured  down  the  road,  and 
with  superior  numbers  renewed  the  conflict. 
Not  daring  to  cross  the  open  field  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  General  McPherson,  who  had  handled 
him  roughly  on  the  extreme  right,  his  main  force 
was  directed  against  General  Hovey.  A  crisis  j 
had  come.  Struggling  heroically  against  the  ad-  j 
verse  tide,  that  officer  called  for  the  support  of  a 
division  of  General  McPherson’s  corps,  hard  by, 
which  had  not  been  engaged,  but  did  not  get  it ; 
until  his  line  was  being  borne  back.  The  sup¬ 
port  finally  came,  and  was  also  borne  back. 
Slowly  and  stubbornly,  however,  our  men  retired, 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground  lost  with  death, 
until  they  had  neared  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Here,  under  partial  cover,  they  rallied  and 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  bold 
and  decisive  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the 
day  in  this  part  of  the  field.  This  was  happily 
struck  by  General  Hovey.  Massing  his  artillery, 


strengthened  by  Dillon’s  Wisconsin  battery,  upon 
elevated  ground,  beyond  a  mound  to  his  right, 
he  opened  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
which,  challenging  the  cheers  of  our  men,  went 
crashing  through  the  woods  with  deadly  effect. 
The  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day 
in  this  part  of  the  field  was  retrieved. 

Gens.  Hovey’s  and  Crocker’s  divisions  pushed 
forward  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  while  General 
Logan’s  division,  falling  upon  the  flank  of  the 
broken  foe,  captured  many  prisoners.  Five  of 
the  enemy’s  guns  that  had  been  captured  by 
General  Hovey,  and  had  not  been  brought  off, 
again  fell  into  our  hands.  The  carnage  strewing 
the  field  literally  stamped  Midway  as  the  Hill  of 
Death.  General  Hovey  had  lost  nearly  one  third 
of  his  men  —  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  two  o’clock  p.m. 

As  already  mentioned,  General  Osterhaus’s  di¬ 
vision  early  advanced  to  feel  the  enemy — General 
Garrard’s  brigade  on  the  right  and  General  Lind¬ 
sey’s  on  the  left.  The  sharp  skirmish  that  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  receipt  of  my  orders  to  attack 
was  pressed  until  the  centres  of  the  opposing 
lines  became  hotly  engaged.  The  battle  was 
raging  all  along  my  centre  and  right. 

In  front  of  my  centre,  as  well  as  my  right,  the 
enemy  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Garrard’s 
brigade  was  hard  pressed,  and  General  Osterhaus 
requested  that  it  should  be  supported.  Support 
was  afforded  by  Benton’s  brigade  of  Carr’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  promptly  moved  forward  in  obedience 
to  my  order,  and  joined  the  former  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  All  of  Lawler’s  brigade  of  the  same  divi¬ 
sion,  except  a  reserve  of  one  regiment,  also  ad¬ 
vanced  to  support  Lindsey’s,  who  had  pushed  a 
charge  near  the  mouth  of  a  battery.  Lawler’s 
brigade  here  cast  the  trembling  balance  in  our 
favor.  Himself  narrowly  escaping  the  effect  of 
a  shell,  his  men  joined  Lindsey’s,  and  both  dashed 
forward,  shooting  down  the  enemy’s  artillery 
horses,  driving  away  his  gunners,  and  capturing 
two  pieces  of  cannon. 

This  success  on  the  left  centre,  forcing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  to  the  right,  increased  the  re¬ 
sistance  offered  to  my  right  centre,  and  caused  it 
to  be  continued  until  the  flight  of  the  enemy  on 
my  extreme  right  had  communicated  its  effects 
to  the  centre. 

The  enem}r,  thus  beaten  at  all  points,  fled  in 
confusion — the  main  body  along  the  road  to  Vicks¬ 
burgh — a  fragment  to  the  left  of  that  road.  Gen¬ 
eral  Carr's  division  taking  the  advance,  hotly 
pursued  the  former,  and  Lindsey’s  and  Bur- 
bridge’s  brigades  the  latter,  until  night  closed  in  ; 
each  taking  many  prisoners.  The  rebel  Gene¬ 
ral  Tighlman  is  reported  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
shot  from  General  Burbridge’s  batteries. 

At  eight  o’clock  p.m.  General  Carr  arrived  at 
Edwards’s  Station,  where  flames  were  consuming 
a  train  of  cars  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  which 
the  enemy  had  fired.  Both,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  were  saved  by  the  activity  and  daring  of 
his  men.  During  the  same  night  General  Carr’s 
t  division  was  joined  by  General  Osterhaus’s.  Gen- 
i  erals  Blair’s  and  Smith’s  divisions  rested  some 
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three  miles  south-east  of  Edwards’s  Station,  and 
General  Hovey’s  division  at  Midway,  under  orders 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  loss  sustained  by  my  corps  attests  the 
severity  of  this  memorable  battle.  General  Ho¬ 
vey’s  division  lost  two  hundred  and  eleven  killed, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  missing ;  General  Os- 
terhaus’s  division,  fourteen  killed,  seventy-six 
wounded,  and  twenty  missing;  General  Smith’s 
division,  twenty-four  wounded  and  four  missing; 
making  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-fopr.  Of  General  Blair’s  loss  I 
am  not  advised,  not  having  received  a  report 
from  him. 

Besides  the  capture  already  mentioned,  a  large 
number  of  small  arms  were  taken.  The  field 
was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  loss  must  have  been  very  great. 

BATTLE  OP  BIG  BLACK  RIVER. 

At  half-past  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth  my  corps  again  resumed  the  ad¬ 
vance — General  Carr’s  division  leading,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Osterhaus’s  closely  following  on  the  road  to 
Black  Rh  er  bridge,  six  miles  distant.  On  the 
way  General  Carr’s  division  captured  a  number 
of  prisoners,  which  were  sent  to  the  rear,  and 
upon  nearing  a  skirt  of  wood  masking  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position,  encountered  and  drove  back  his 
picket.  Passing  to  the  further  edge  of  the  wood, 
the  enemy  was  discovered  in  force,  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  in  elaborate  defences,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  works  for  artillery  and  two  lines  of 
breastworks,  the  inner  one  about  a  half-mile  in 
length,  the  outer  about  a  mile ;  both  resting  their 
extremities  upon  Big  Black,  and  forming  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  rude  circle.  Outside  of  the  latter  was 
a  deep  miry  slough,  the  approach  to  which  from 
the  line  of  my  advance  was  across  a  field  con¬ 
necting  with  others  that  widened  on  the  right 
and  left. 

General  Carr’s  division  having  entered  the 
wood  mentioned,  was  immediately  formed  in 
obedience  to  my  order,  General  Lawler’s  brigade 
on  the  right,  resting  its  flank  near  Big  Black,  and 
General  Benton’s  brigade  on  its  left  and  the  right 
of  the  railroad.  A  section  of  Foster’s  battery 
and  two  regiments  of  Osterhaus’s  division  were 
ordered  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Lawler  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  and  to  counteract  any  approach  through 
the  forest  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Osterhaus’s  division  was  ordered  to  form  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  Lindsey’s  brigade  in  front, 
and  the  remaining  two  regiments  of  Garrard’s 
brigade  obliquely  on  the  left  and  rear  of  Lind¬ 
sey’s,  to  counteract  any  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Two  sections  of  Foster’s  battery  were  brought 
forward,  and,  while  being  posted  in  the  centre  of 
the  two  divisions  under  the  personal  direction  of 
General  Osterhaus,  was  opened  on  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery.  General  Osterhaus  and  Captain 
Foster  were  both  wounded,  one  man  killed  and  a 
limber-box  exploded  by  a  shell.  The  command 


of  the  division,  by  my  order,  immediately  de¬ 
volved  upon  General  Lee. 

A  brisk  action  had  continued  for  a  half-hour 
or  more,  when  General  Smith’s  division  came  up 
and  was  ordered  by  me  to  extend  and  support 
my  left,  in  which  direction  it  was  reported  that 
the  enemy  was  moving  in  large  numbers.  After 
this  disposition  had  been  made,  my  right  centre 
and  left  engaged  the  enemy  wffth  increased  effect, 
and  General  Lawler,  aided  by  this  diversion,  and 
availing  himself  of  information  obtained  by  Col¬ 
onel  Mudd,  chief  of  cavalry,  of  the  practicability 
of  making  a  near  approach  under  partial  cover 
on  the  extreme  right,  dashed  forward  under  a 
heavy  fire  across  a  narrow  field,  and,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  carried  the  enemy’s  works,  capturing 
many  prisoners  and  routing  him.  This  feat  was 
eminently  brilliant,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  gallant  offiqers  and  men  of  General 
Lawler’s  and  Osterhaus’s  commands  who  achieved 
it.  It  was  determinate  of  the  success  of  the  day. 
Fleeing  toward  a  steamer,  which  formed  a  bridge 
across  the  Big  Black  near  the  railroad  bridge, 
most  of  the  enemy  escaped  to  the  commanding 
bluff  on  the  opposite  side,  while  others,  hotly 
pressed  by  Benton’s  brigade  and  the  right  of 
Lindsey’s,  were  cut  off  from  that  escape,  and 
driven  to  the  left  and  down  the  river  upon  the 
left  of  Lindsey’s  and  the  front  of  Burbridgc’s  bri¬ 
gades,  and  fell  into  their  hands. 

A  victory  could  hardly  have  been  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  enemy  burnt  the  bridge  over  which 
he  had  passed,  two  other  steamers  and  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge.  About  one  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners  and  stands  of  arms  fell  into  our  hands, 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  cotton.  A  number 
of  the  enemy  were  found  dead  upon  the  field, 
but  nothing  now  is  certainly  known  of  his  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  loss  on  our  part  was  limited  to  my  own 
forces,  which  alone  were  engaged.  The  Ninth 
division  lost  ten  killed,  nineteen  wounded,  and 
one  missing.  The  Fourteenth  division,  nineteen 
killed,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded, 
and  one  missing ;  making  in  all  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Among  the  killed  is  Colonel  Kinsman,  Twenty- 
first  Iowa,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  while  lead¬ 
ing  his  regiment  in  the  charge  upon  the  enemy’s 
works. 

Driven  across  the  river,  the  enemy  made  a 
feeble  stand  to  cover  his  trains  and  retreat  upon 
Vicksburgh,  but  several  hours  before  sunset  was 
dislodged  by  my  forces,  leaving  tents  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  stores, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  a 
smoking  ruin. 

During  the  following  night  and  morning  a 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Big  Black  by  the 
pioneer  corps,  under  Captain  Patterson. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  I  crossed 
with  General  Osterhaus’s,  Smith’s  and  Carr’s  divi¬ 
sions  of  my  corps,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  Vicksburgh,  twelve  miles  distant.  General 
Smith’s  division  led,  followed  by  Generals  Oster- 
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haus’s  and  Carr’s,  on  the  Jackson  and  Vicks- 
burgh  road  to  St.  Alban’s ;  and  thence  by  a  cross 
road  and  Baldwin’s  Ferry  road  to  Four-Mile 
Creek,  arriving  there  about  sunset,  and  resting 
there  for  the  night,  four  miles  from  Vicksburgh. 
Several  prisoners  and  wagons  were  captured  dur¬ 
ing  the  march. 

General  Osterhaus  resumed  command  of  the 
Ninth  division  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Big  Black, 
and  General  Lee  was  assigned  the  command  of 
the  First  brigade  of  that  division,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  General  Garrard,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Prentiss,  at  Helena.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  accompanied 
by  my  staff,  I  made  a  personal  reconnoissance  to 
the  brow  of  a  long  hill  overlooking  a  creek  two 
miles  from  Vicksburgh.  This  lull  runs  north 
and  south,  and  conforms  very  much  to  the  line 
of  Vicksburgh’ s  defences,  in  plain  view,  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  range,  a  mile  west.  The  creek  is  called  Two- 
Mile  Creek,  because  it  is  only  two  miles  from 
Vicksburgh.  Colonel  Mudd  came  very  near  being- 
shot  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  pickets  during  the 
reconnoissance.  The  intervening  space  between 
these  two  ranges  consists  of  a  series  of  deep  hol¬ 
low's  separated  by  narrow  ridges,  both  rising  near 
the  enemy’s  works  and  running  at  angles  from 
them,  until  they  are  terminated  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  Two-Mile  Creek.  The  heads  of  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  ridges  were  entirely  open  ;  nearer  their 
termination,  they  were  covered  with  a  thicket  of 
trees  and  underbrush. 

At  this  time  the  picket  and  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy  were  in  this  thicket,  watchful  to  discover 
and  obstruct  our  advance. 

The  enemy’s  defences  consisted  of  an  extended 
line  of  rifle-pits,  occupied  by  infantry  and  covered 
by  a  multitude  of  strong  earthworks,  occupied  by 
artillery,  so  arranged  as  tq  command  not  only 
the  approaches  by  the  ravines  and  ridges,  in 
front,  but  each  other. 

TIIE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURGII. 

Since  four  o’clock  a.m.,  my  command  had  been 
under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  forward 
and  commence  the  investment  of  the  city.  By 
half-past  six  o’clock  a.m.,  it  came  up,  and  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  my  order,  formed  behind  the  crest  of 
the  hill  upon  which  I  had  been  waiting — General 
Smith’s  division  on  the  right  of  the  Vicksburgh 
road,  General  Osterhaus’s  on  the  left,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Carr’s  along  the  base  of  the  hill  as  a  reserve. 
Skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  who  engaged 
the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  and  artillery  was  opened 
from  the  most  commanding  positions  upon  the 
enemy’s  wrorks,  and  a  body  of  infantry  observed 
between  them  and  Burbridge’s  brigade  on  my 
right. 

In  a  short  time  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  fell 
back,  and  my  line  advanced  across  Two-Mile 
Creek  to  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side. 

About  this  time,  (half-past  ten  o’clock  a.m.,) 
an  order  come  from  Major-General  Grant,  direct¬ 
ing  corps  commanders  to  gain  as  close  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible  to  the  enemy’s  works  until  two 
o’clock  p.m.,  at  that  hour  to  fire  three  volleys  from 


all  their  pieces  in  position,  when  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  corps  along  the  whole  line  should  be 
made. 

By  two  o’clock,  with  great  difficulty,  my  line 
had  gained  a  half-mile,  and  was  within  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  defences.  The  ground 
in  front  was  unexplored,  and  commanded  by  his 
works,  yet  at  the  appointed  signal  my  infantry 
went  forward,  under  such  cover  as  my  artillery 
could  afford,  and  bravely  continued  a  severe  con¬ 
flict  until  they  had  approached  within  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  exhaustion 
and  the  lateness  of  the  evening  intermitted  it. 

An  advance  had  been  made  by  all  the  corps 
and  the  ground  gained  was  firmly  held,  but  the 
enemy’s  works  were  not  carried. 

A  number  of  brave  officers  and  men  fell,  killed 
or  wounded,  and  among  the  latter,  General  Lee, 
who  had  signalized  his  brief  command  by  equal 
activity,  intelligence,  and  gallantry.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  his  brigade  devolved  on  Colonel  Kaig- 
win,  an  able  and  worthy  successor. 

On  the  twentieth  General  Hovey  brought  up 
Colonel  Slack’s  brigade  of  the  Twelfth  division, 
from  Champion  Hill,  and  supported  General  Os¬ 
terhaus’s  on  the  left.  General  Carr  supported 
General  Smith  on  the  right.  Lively  skirmishing 
continued  during  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first, 
and  nearer  approach  to  the  enemy’s  works  was 
made,  where  it  could  be  done.  On  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-first  I  received  an  order  from  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Grant  of  the  same  date,  in  material 
part  as  follows : 

“A  simultaneous  attack  will  be  made  to-mor¬ 
row  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  by  all  the  army  corps  of 
this  army.  During  the  day  army  corps  command¬ 
ers  will  have  examined  all  practical  routes  over 
which  troops  can  possibly  pass.  They  will  get 
in  position  all  the  artillery  possible,  and  gain  all 
the  ground  they  can  with  their  infantry  and  skir¬ 
mishers. 

“At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  a  vigorous 
attack  will  be  commenced  by  artillery  and  skir¬ 
mishers.  The  infantry,  with  the  exception  of 
reserves  and  skirmishers,  will  be  placed  in  col¬ 
umn  of  platoons,  or  by  a  flank,  if  the  ground 
over  which,  they  may  have  to  pass  will  not  admit 
of  a  greater  front,  ready  to  move  forward  at  the 
hour  designated.  Promptly  at  the  hour  desig¬ 
nated  all  will  start,  at  quick-time,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  march  immediately  upon  the  enemy, 
without  firing  a  gun  until  the  outer  works  are 
carried. 

“  Skirmishers  will  advance  as  soon  as  possible 
after  heads  of  columns  pass  them  and  scale  the 
walls  of  such  works  as  may  confront  them.” 

General  Carr’s  division  relieved  General  Smith’s 
on  the  same  day,  and  now  formed  the  advance 
on  the  right,  supported  by  the  latter.  On  the 
left,  dispositions  continued  as  before.  Communi¬ 
cating  Major-General  Grant’s  order  to  division 
commanders,  during  the  same  evening,  as  far  as 
practicable  every  thing  was  done  calculated  to 
insure  success. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  I  opened 
with  artillery,  including  four  thirty,  six  twenty, 
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and  six  ten-pounder  Parrotts ;  in  all,  thirty-nine 
guns,  and  continued  a  well-directed  and  effective 
fire  until  ten  o’clock— -breaching  the  enemy’s 
works  at  several  points,  temporarily  silencing  his 
guns  and  exploding  four  rebel  caissons. 

Five  minutes  before  ten  o’clock  the  bugle  sound¬ 
ed  the  charge,  and  at  ten  o’clock  my  columns  of 
attack  moved  forward,  and  within  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  Lawler’s  and  Landrum’s  brigades  had  car¬ 
ried  the  ditch,  slope  and  bastion  of  a  fort.  Some 
of  the  men,  emulous  of  each  other,  rushed  into 
the  fort,  finding  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  in  time 
to  see  the  men  who  had  been  serving  and  sup¬ 
porting  it,  escape  behind  another  defence  com¬ 
manding  the  interior  of  the  former. 

All  of  this  daring  and  heroic  party  were  shot 
down  except  one,  who,  recovering  from  the  stun¬ 
ning  effect  of  a  shot,  seized  his  musket,  and  cap¬ 
tured  and  brought  away  thirteen  rebels,  who  had 
returned  and  fired  their  guns.  The  captor  was 
Sergeant  Joseph  Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Iowa,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  since  been 
promoted.  The  colors  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois 
were  planted  upon  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch, 
while  those  of  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seven¬ 
ty-seventh  Illinois  waved  over  the  bastion. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  after  Lawler’s  and  Lan¬ 
drum’s  success,  Benton’s  and  Burbridge’s  bri¬ 
gades,  fired  by  the  example,  rushed  forward  and 
carried  the  ditch  and  slope  of  a  heavy  earthwork, 
and  planted  their  colors  on  the  latter.  Crown¬ 
ing  this  brilliant  feat  with  a  parallel  to  Sergeant 
Joseph  Griffith’s  daring,  Captain  White,  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  carried  forward  one 
of  his  pieces,  by  hand,  quite  to  the  ditch,  and 
double-shotting  it,  fired  into  an  embrasure,  dis¬ 
abling  a  gun  in  it  ready  to  be  discharged,  and 
scattering  death  among  the  rebel  cannoneers.  A 
curtain  connected  the  works  forming  these  two 
points  of  attack. 

Men  never  fought  more  gallantly;  nay,  more 
desperately.  For  more  than  eight  long  hours 
they  maintained  their  ground  with  death-like 
tenacity.  Neither  the  blazing  sun  nor  the  dead¬ 
ly  fire  of  the  enemy  shook  them.  Their  con¬ 
stancy  and  valor  filled  me  with  admiration.  The 
spectacle  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

A  portion  of  the  United  States  infantry  under 
Major  Malony,  serving  heavy  artillery,  added  to 
their  previous  renown.  Neither  officers  nor  men 
could  have  been  more  zealous  and  active.  Being 
in  the  centre,  they  covered,  in  considerable  part, 
the  advance  of  Benton’s  and  Lawler’s  brigades, 
and  materially  promoted  their  partial  success. 

Meantime  Osterhaus’s  and  Ilovey’s  forces,  form¬ 
ing  the  column  of  assault  on  the  left,  pushed  for¬ 
ward  under  a  severe  fire  upon  a  more  extended 
line  until  an  enfilading  fire  from  a  strong  redoubt 
on  their  left  front,  and  physical  exhaustion,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  shelter  behind  a  ridge.  Here 
they  could  distinctly  hear  the  words  of  hostile 
command.  Their  skirmishers,  however,  kept  up 
the  conflict. 

Alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  the  assault  of  the 
corps  on  my  left  having  failed,  the  enemy  early 
hastened  to  mass  large  numbers  from  his  right 
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and  left  in  my  front.  Thus  reenforced,  he  renew¬ 
ed  his  efforts  with  increased  effect.  All  my  forces 
were  now  engaged.  Failure  and  loss  of  my  hard- 
won  advantages  became  imminent. 

Advising  General  McArthur  (who  was  on  his 
way  from  Warrenton)  of  the  state  of  affairs,  I 
requested  rcenforcements  and  notified  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  of  the  fact.  At  eleven  o’clock  a.m. 
I  also  informed  him  that  I  was  hotly  engaged ; 
that  the  enemy  was  massing  upon  me  from  his 
right  and  left,  and  that  a  vigorous  blow,  by  Gen. 
McPherson,  would  make  a  diversion  in  my  favor. 
Again,  at  twelve  m.,  that  I  was  in  partial  posses¬ 
sion  of  two  forts,  and  suggested  whether  a  vig¬ 
orous  push  ought  not  to  be  made  all  along  our 
lines. 

Responsively  to  these  despatches,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  directed  me  to  communicate  with  Gen¬ 
eral  McArthur ;  to  use  his  forces  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  informed  me  that  General  Sherman  was 
getting  on  well.  This  despatch  was  dated  half¬ 
past  two  o’clock  p.m.,  and  came  to  hand  half-past 
three  o'clock  p.m.  About  the  same  time  I  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  General  Quimby’s  divi¬ 
sion  was  coming  to  my  support. 

Hastening  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
welcome  intelligence,  I  replied  that  I  had  lost  no 
ground  ;  that  prisoners  had  informed  me  that  the 
works  in  which  I  had  made  lodgments  were  com¬ 
manded  by  strong  defences  in  their  rear,  but  that 
with  the  divisions  promised,  I  doubted  not  that 
I  would  force  my  way  through  the  hostile  lines, 
and  with  many  others,  I  doubt  it  not  yet. 

But  obstacles  intervened  to  disappoint.  Gen¬ 
eral  McArthur’s  dvision  being  several  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  did  not  arrive  until  next  day.  Colonels 
Boomer’s  and  Sandburn’s  brigades,  of  General 
Quimby’s  division,  moving  in  the  direction  of  my 
position,  and  in  view  of  the  enemy,  prompted  the 
latter  to  concentrate  additional  forces  in  my  front, 
and  to  make  a  sortie,  which  was  promptly  re¬ 
pelled.  Coming  up  late  in  the  evening,  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  night  set  in  and  terminated  the  strug¬ 
gle  before  either  of  these  brigades  could  be  fully 
applied ;  indeed,  before  one  of  them  was  entirely 
formed.  Colonel  Boomer  fell  early  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  while  leading  his  men  forward,  lamented -by 
all.  About  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  after  ten  hours’ 
continuous  fighting,  without  food  or  water,  my 
forces  withdrew  to  the  nearest  shelter,  and  rested 
for  the  night,  holding  by  a  strong  picket  most  of 
the  ground  they  had  gained. 

My  loss  during  this  memorable  day,  com¬ 
prised  full  three  fourths  of  my  whole  loss  before 
Vicksburgh.  My  whole  loss  was  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  General 
Osterhaus’s  was  thirty-five  killed,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  wounded,  and  one  missing ;  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith’s,  sixty -nine  killed,  four  hundred 
wounded,  and  thirty  missing;  General  Hovey’s, 
forty-two  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  General  Carr’s 
one  hundred  and  nine  killed,  and  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  wounded. 

To  say  that  the  Thirteenth  army  corps  did  its 
whole  duty  manfully  and  nobly,  throughout  this 
arduous  and  eventful  campaign,  is  only  to  say 
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what  historical  facts  abundantly  establish.  They 
opened  and  led  the  way  to  the  field  of  Fort  Gib¬ 
son,  and  had  successfully  fought  that  battle  for 
several  hours  before  reenforcements  came.  They 
led  the  way  to  Champion  Hill,  and  bore  the  brunt 
of  that  battle.  Unassisted  they  fought  and  won 
the  battle  of  Big  Black.  They  made  the  first  if 
not  the  only  lodgment  in  the  enemy’s  works  at 
Vicksburgh,  retaining  their  advantage  longest, 
withdrawing  last,  and  probably  sustaining  the 
greatest  loss. 

That  their  officers  are  subject  to  no  just  re¬ 
proach  is  equally  true.  On  the  contrary,  that  my 
officers,  generally,  have  borne  themselves  faith¬ 
fully  and  gallantly,  is  attested  by  conspicuous 
and  incontrovertible  facts.  Their  success  is  a 
conclusive  testimonial  of  their  merit. 

While  referring  to  the  reports  of  division,  bri¬ 
gade  and  regimental  commanders  for  particular 
notice  of  the  officers  of  their  commands  most 
distinguishing  themselves,  it  is  proper  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  corps,  that  I  should  recommend 
Brigadier-Generals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Osterhaus, 
for  promotion ;  also,  Colonels  Slack,  Stone,  Kaig- 
win,  Landrum,  Lindsey,  and  Mudd.  The  skill, 
valor,  and  services  of  those  officers  entitle  them 
to  it. 

Not  having  received  the  reports  of  Generals 
Blair,  Smith,  and  Quimby,  I  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  a  more  particular  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  commands. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff  I  am  largely  in¬ 
debted  for  zealous  and  valuable  assistance.  Col¬ 
onel  Mather,  acting  chief  of  staff  of  artillery  and 
of  ordnance ;  Colonel  Mudd,  Chief  of  Cavalry  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pardee,  acting  Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warmoth,  Aid-de-camp  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scates,  A.  A.  General,  and 
Major  Butler,  Provost-Marshal — all  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  and  eminently  useful  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  duty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Warmoth,  while  by  my 
side,  during  the  assault  of  the  twenty-second  ulti¬ 
mo,  was  severely  wounded.  Lieutenants  Haine, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  corps,  McComas,  Jayne,  and 
Mason,  have  commended  themselves  by  ability, 
activity,  and  diligence.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tag¬ 
gart,  Chief  Commissary,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlap  and  Captain  Garber,  Quartermasters,  have 
administered  their  affairs  with  an  energy  and  suc¬ 
cess  commanding  my  hearty  approbation.  Major 
Forbes,  Medical  Director,  has  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  rare  talent, 
intelligence,  and  various  experience  in  his  de¬ 
partment. 

Sympathizing  with  the  General  commanding 
the  noble  army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  loss  of  so 
many  brave  men,  killed  and  wounded,  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  him  in  my  thankfulness  to  Prov¬ 
idence  upon  the  many  and  signal  successes  which 
have  crowned  his  arms  in  a  just  cause. 

John  A.  McClernand, 

Major-General  Commanding  Thirteenth  Army  Corps. 


Doc.  18. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  ATLANTA. 

REPORTS  OF  ADMIRAL  DU  PONT. 

Fi.ag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 

Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  June  17, 1863.  j 

Ron.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  Navy,  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

Sir  :  Having  reason  to  believe  the  Atlanta  and 
other  rebel  iron-clads  at  Savannah  were  about 
attempting  to  enter  Warsaw  Sound  by  Wilming¬ 
ton  River,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  block¬ 
ading  vessels  there  and  in  the  sounds  further 
south,  I  despatched  some  days  ago  the  Weehaw- 
ken,  Captain  John  Rodgers,  from  this  port,  and 
the  Nahant,  Commander  J.  Downes,  from  North- 
Edisto,  to  Warsaw,  where  the  Ciinerone,  Com¬ 
mander  Drake,  was  maintaining  the  inside  block¬ 
ade.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  to  the  de¬ 
partment  this  morning  that  the  Atlanta  came 
down  by  Wilmington  River  into  Warsaw  Sound, 
and  was  captured.  This  information  has  just 
been  received  in  a  telegram  from  Fort  Pulaski, 
sent  by  Captain  John  Rodgers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Flag-Ship  W aba sn,  ) 

Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  June  17,  1863.  ) 

Ron.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  since  mailing  my  despatch,  No.  816,  I 
have  received  further  details  of  the  capture  of  the 
Atlanta,  sent,  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel 
Barton,  by  telegraph  from  Fort  Pulaski. 

The  Atlanta,  Captain  William  Webb,  came 
down  this  morning,  via  Wilmington  River,  to 
attack  our  vessels  in  Warsaw  Sound,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  two  wooden  steamers,  filled,  it  is  said, 
writh  persons  as  spectators.  The  Weehawken, 
Captain  John  Rodgers,  at  once  engaged  her,  firing 
in  all  five  shots,  three  of  which  took  effect,  pene¬ 
trating  her  armor,  and  killing  or  wounding  the 
crews  of  two  guns.  Two  or  three  of  the  pilots 
were  also  badly  wounded,  and  the  pilot-house 
broken  up,  whereupon  the  vessel  grounded  and 
immediately  after  surrendered. 

The  armament  of  the  Atlanta  was  two  seven- 
inch  and  two  six-inch  guns.  She  is  but  slightly 
injured.  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

P.  S. — The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Atlanta 
numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons. 

S.  F.  D. 

Flag-Ship  WABASn,  1 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  19, 1863.  ( 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith, 
marked  No.  1,  the  interesting  report  of  Captain 
John  Rodgers,  of  the  W eehawken,  of  the  capture, 
on  the  seventh  instant,  of  the  confederate  iron¬ 
clad  steamer  Atlanta,  better  known  as  the  Fin- 
gal,  as  well  as  the  report  of  Commander  Downes, 
of  the  Nahant,  who  participated  in  the  capture, 
marked  No.  2. 
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The  Fingal,  in  a  dense  fog,  ran  the  blockade  of 
Savannah  a  few  days  after  the  Port  Royal  forts 
were  taken,  in  November,  1861.  She  has  been 
closely  watched  ever  since,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nashville,  the  long  and  ceaseless  vigilance  of 
my  officers  has  been  rewarded.  The  Atlanta  is 
now  in  Port  Royal,  under  the  American  flag, 
having  unaided  steamed  into  this  harbor  from 
Warsaw. 

The  department  will  notice  in  this  event  how 
well  Captain  Rodgers  has  sustained  his  distin¬ 
guished  reputation,  and  added  to  the  list  of  the 
brilliant  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
country  during  the  rebellion.  It  will  be  my  duty 
to  recapitulate  those  services  which  have  taken 
place  during  his  connection  with  my  command  in 
another  communication. 

Commander  Downes,  with  his  usual  gallantry, 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  enemy, 
reserving  his  fire  until  he  could  get  into  close 
action,  but  lost  the  opportunity,  from  the  brief 
nature  of  the  engagement,  of  using  his  battery. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  confederate  govern¬ 
ment  considered  the  Atlanta  as  the  most  efficient 
of  their  iron-clads. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Atlanta,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wounded  and  one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons,  have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
steamer  James  Adger,  to  be  conveyed  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  A  list  is  herewith  inclosed,  marked 
No.  3. 

I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  coolness 
and  gallantry  of  Acting  Master  Benjamin  W.  Lo- 
ring,  especially  recommended  by  Captain  Rodg¬ 
ers.  I  trust  that  the  department  will  consider 
his  services  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  forward  herewith,  marked  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6, 
the  list  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Weehaw- 
ken,  Nahant,  and  Cimerone. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  RODGERS. 

United  States  Steamer  Weehawken,  ) 
Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  June  17,  1S63.  \ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  morn¬ 
ing,  at  ten  minutes  past  four,  an  iron-clad  vessel 
was  discovered  coming  down  at  the  mouth  of 
Wilmington  River ;  also  two  other  steamers,  one 
a  side-wheel  and  the  other  a  propeller.  Beat  to 
quarters  and  commenced  clearing  the  ship  for 
action.  At  twenty  minutes  past  four  shipped 
the  cable  and  steamed  slowly  down  toward  the 
north-east  end  of  Warsaw  Island.  At  thirty 
minutes  past  four  turned  and  stood  up  the  sound, 
heading  for  the  iron-clad,  which  at  this  time  was 
discovered  to  have  the  rebel  flag  flying.  The 
Nahant,  having  no  pilot,  followed  in  our  wake. 
At  five  minutes  of  five  the  enemy,  being  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  distant,  fired  a  rifle-shot, 
which  passed  across  our  stern  and  struck  near 
the  Nahant. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  was  lying  across  the 


channel,  waiting  our  attack.  At  a  quarter-past 
five  o’clock,  being  distant  from  him  about  three 
hundred  yards,  we  commenced  firing.  At  half¬ 
past  five  o’clock  the  enemy  hauled  down  his  col¬ 
ors  and  hoisted  the  white  flag,  we  having  fired 
five  shots.  Steamed  near  the  iron-clad  and  or¬ 
dered  a  boat  to  be  sent  alongside. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  o’clock  Lieutenant  Alexan¬ 
der  came  on  board  to  surrender  the  rebel  iron¬ 
clad  Atlanta.  He  reported  the  vessel  aground 
on  the  sand-spit  that  makes  to  the  south-east 
from  Cabbage  Island.  Shortly  afterward  Captain 
W.  A.  Webb  came  on  board  and  delivered  up  his 
sword.  Sent  a  prize  crew  to  take  charge  of  the 
vessel,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  D.  B.  Harmony,  of  the  Nahant.  Sent 
also  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J.  Cornwell,  of 
this  vessel,  and  acting  First  Assistant  Engineer 
J.  G.  Young  to  take  charge  of  the  engine. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
had  been  struck  four  times — first  on  the  inclined 
side  by  a  fifteen-inch  coned  shot,  which  although 
fired  at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees  with  her  keel, 
broke  in  the  armor  and  wood  backing,  strewing 
the  deck  with  splinters,  prostrating  about  forty 
men  by  the  concussion,  and  wounding  several 
by  broken  pieces  of  armor  and  splinters.  One 
man  has  since  died.  The  second  shot  (eleven- 
inch  solid)  struck  the  edge  of  the  overhung 
knuckle,  doing  no  damage  except  breaking  a 
plate  or  two.  The  third  shot  (a  fifteen-inch 
coned)  struck  the  top  of  the  pilot-house,  knocking 
it  off,  wounding  two  pilots  and  stunning  the  men 
at  the  wheel.  The  fourth  shot,  supposed  to  be 
eleven-inch,  struck  a  port-stopper  in  the  centre, 
breaking  it  in  two  and  shattering  it  very  much, 
and  driving  many  fragments  in  through  the  port. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  the  engine  of  the 
Atlanta  was  secured  by  Engineer  J.  G.  Young, 
and  the  vessel  backed  off  into  deep  water,  when 
she  was  brought  to  an  anchor. 

The  wounded,  sixteen  in  number,  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  steamer  Island  City,  which  had 
been  kindly  brought  over  from  Fort  Pulaski  by 
Colonel  Barton,  United  States  army.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  vessel  were  sent  to  the  tug  Oleander, 
and  a  portion  of  the  crew  to  the  United  States 
steamer  Cimerone,  for  transportation  to  Port 
Royal. 

The  Atlanta  was  found  to  have  mounted  two 
six-inch  and  two  seven-inch  rifles,  the  six-inch  in 
broadside  and  the  seven-inch  working  on  a  pivot, 
either  as  broadside  or  bow  and  stern  guns.  There 
is  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  for  these  guns, 
and  other  stores,  said  to  be  of  great  value  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

There  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture,  as 
per  muster  roll,  twenty-one  officers  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  men,  including  twenty- 
eight  mariners.  The  captured  rebel  officers  told 
me  that  they  thought  we  should  find  the  speed 
of  the  Atlanta  reach  ten  knots.  They  believe 
her  the  strongest  iron-clad  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  confidently  anticipated  taking  both  the  Na¬ 
hant  and  Weehawken. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  and  crew  was  ad- 
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mirable.  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J.  Cornwall 
did  his  duty  zealously  and  efficiently.  Acting 
Master  Benjamin  W.  Loring,  whom  I  recommend 
for  promotion  for  gallant  behavior  under  the  fire 
of  Fort  Darling,  served  the  guns  admirably,  as 
the  result  shows.  His  energy  and  coolness  were 
every  thing  that  could  be  wished.  Executive 
officer  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J.  Cornwell  in¬ 
forms  me  that  on  the  berth  deck  the  powder  and 
shell  divisions,  under  Acting  Master  C.  C.  Kings¬ 
bury,  wore  the  aspect  of  exercise  so  completely, 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  the  vessel  was 
in  action.  The  engine  under  the  direction  of  Act¬ 
ing  Assistant  Engineer  James  George  Young,  al- 
wajrs  in  beautiful  order,  was  well  worked.  Mr. 
Young  has,  I  hope,  by  his  participation  in  this 
action,  won  the  promotion  for  which,  on  account 
of  his  skill  and  valuable  services,  I  have  already 
recommended  him.  In  a  word,  every  man  in  the 
vessel  did  his  duty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Rodgers, 

Captain. 

To  Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

REPORT  OF  COMMANDER  DOWNES. 

United  States  Iron-Clad  Steamer  Nahant,  ) 
Warsaw  Sound,  June  18,  1863.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
statement  of  the  participation  of  this  vessel  in 
the  capture  of  the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Atlan¬ 
ta,  captured  by  the  Weehawken  and  Nahant  yes¬ 
terday  morning  in  these  waters : 

The  Atlanta  was  first  discovered  at  early  dawn, 
about  three  miles  distant,  standing  toward  us, 
coming  out  from  the  Wilmington  River,  and  rap¬ 
idly  approaching.  At  first  she  was  mistaken  for 
our  usual  visitor,  a  steamer  that  had  reconnoitred 
us  daily  at  about  this  hour  ;  but  a  few  moments 
sufficed  to  show  us  the  true  character  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  we  instantly  commenced  weighing  an¬ 
chor  and  clearing  ship  for  action. 

The  Weehawken,  slipping  her  cable,  passed 
us  standing  out  seaward.  At  about  forty-five 
minutes  past  four  a.m.  cleared  ship  for  action, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  our  anchor  being  weighed, 
we  followed  in  her  wake.  At  this  time  the  At¬ 
lanta  fired  the  first  shot,  -which  passed  close  to 
our  pilot-house.  The  Weehawken  having  at  this 
time  turned,  was  approaching  the  enemy,  who 
continued,  however,  to  direct  his  fire  upon  us, 
though  without  effect.  At  five  a.m.  the  Wee¬ 
hawken  closed  with  the  enemy,  and  opened  fire 
on  him  with  accuracy,  this  vessel  approaching  at 
the  time  with  the  intention  of  running  him  abroad 
before  delivering  fire ;  but  at  the  fourth  fire  of 
the  Weehawken  the  enemy  struck,  and  hoisted 
the  white  flag,  the  firing  ceasing  after  one  more 
shot  from  the  Weehawken,  this  vessel  not  having 
the  satisfaction  of  expending  one  shot  in  reply  to 
the  enemy’s  fire,  which  had  been  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  at  her. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Harmony  proceeded  on 
board  the  prize  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  taking  pos¬ 
session  and  hoisting  the  American  ensign. 

During  the  action  two  of  the  enemy’s  armed 


steamers  were  in  sight  up  the  river,  crowded  with 
people,  apparently  observing  the  progress  of 
events,  who  steamed  up  the  river  when  the  re¬ 
sult  was  attained. 

The  behavior  of  officers  and  men  was,  as  usu¬ 
al,  every  thing  that  could  be  desired.  Acting 
Ensign  Clarke,  though  quite  sick,  and  under  the 
doctor’s  charge,  proceeded  to  his  station  at  the 
first  call,  and  remained  there  until  the  affair  was 
decided. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Downes, 

Commander. 

To  Captain  John  Rodgers, 

Senior  Officer  present,  United  States  Steamer  Weehawken. 

REPORT  OF  ADMIRAL  LEE. 

Newport’s  News,  June  22, 1S63. 
Ron.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Your  telegram  just  received.  Admiral  Du  Pont 
sent  the  Weehawken,  Captain  John  Rodgers,  and 
Nahant  down  to  Warsaw  Sound,  to  look  out  for 
the  Atlanta.  June  seventeenth,  at  six  a.m.,  the 
Atlanta  came  down,  accompanied  by  twro  gun¬ 
boats.  The  engagement  was  exclusively  between 
the  Weehawken  and  Atlanta.  The  latter  mount¬ 
ed  four  of  the  Brooke  rifles — two  of  seven-inch 
on  the  bow  and  stern  pivots,  and  two  of  six-inch 
on  each  end.  She  could  fight  two  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter  on  a  side.  Rodgers  engaged 
the  rebel  at  close  quarters.  The  first  fifteen-inch 
shot,  fired  by  himself,  took  off  the  top  of  the  At¬ 
lanta’s  pilot-house  and  wounded  two  of  her  three 
pilots.  Another  fifteen-inch  shot  struck  half¬ 
way  up  her  roof,  iron-plated,  four  inches  thick, 
killing  one  and  wounding  seventeen  men.  Eleven 
shots  were  fired  in  all ;  five  by  the  Weehawken 
and  six  by  the  Atlanta.  The  latter  got  aground 
and  surrendered.  The  fight  was  short,  the  vic¬ 
tory  signal.  The  Weehawken  sustained  no  in¬ 
jury  of  any  sort. 

The  Atlanta  steers  well,  and  made  six  knots 
against  a  head  sea  going  to  Port  Royal.  She  was 
completely  provided  with  instruments  and  stores 
for  a  regular  cruise.  She  had  a  ram,  a  saw,  and 
a  torpedo  on  her  bow.  Ex-Lieutenant  W.  A. 
Webb  commanded  her.  Her  complement  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  souls.  The  Atlanta 
is  said  t<j  have  come  down  confident  of  capturing 
the  monitors  easily,  and  her  consorts,  filled  with 
spectators,  were  prepared  to  tow  them  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  She  will  soon  be  ready  for  service  under 
the  flag  of  the  Union.  S.  P.  Lee, 

Acting  Rear-Admiral. 

SECRETARY  WELLES  TO  CAPTAIN  RODGERS. 

Navy  Department,  June  25, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  of  the  seventeenth  instant, 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  rebel  iron-clad 
steamer  Fingal,  alias  Atlanta,  has  been  received. 
Although  gallantly  sustained  by  Commander 
John  Downes,  of  the  Nahant,  the  victory,  owing 
to  the  brevity  of  the  contest,  was  yours,  and  gives 
me  unaffected  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  result.  Every  contest  in  which  the  iron-clads 
have  been  engaged  against  iron-clads  has  been 
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instructive,  and  affords  food  for  reflection.  The 
lessons  to  be  drawn  are  momentous. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  there  were  ly¬ 
ing  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  the  first-class 
steam  frigates  Roanoke  and  Minnesota,  the  sail¬ 
ing  frigates  Congress  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  razee 
Cumberland,  and  several  gunboats.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  formidable  force,  representing  the 
highest  offensive  power  of  the  wooden  navy, 
boldly  appeared  the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Mer- 
rimac,  and  notwithstanding  the  broadsides  pour¬ 
ed  into  her  by,  and  the  heroic  defence  of,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Cumberland,  these. two  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  were  easily  destroyed,  and  the  fate  of  the 
others  was  only  reserved  for  the  morrow.  During 
the  night,  however,  the  Monitor,  the  first  vessel  of 
her  class,  arrived,  and  on  the  ninth  of  March, 
when  the  morning  mists  lifted  and  showed  the 
Merrimac  and  her  wooden  consorts  approaching 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  our  defence 
consisted,  not  in  the  great  ships  that  were  still 
afloat  and  their  numerous  heavy  guns,  but  in  a 
single  small  iron-clad  vessel,  armed  with  two 
guns.  History  has  recorded  the  courage  and 
skill  of  Commander  John  L.  Worden,  who,  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  smoke  of  the  advancing  fleet, 
dispersed  and  put  to  flight  their  wooden  steam¬ 
ers,  turned  at  bay  the  Merrimac,  grappled  with 
that  formidable  monster,  and  drove  her  back  into 
Norfolk,  and  kept  her  there  until  the  evacuation 
of  that  place  led  the  rebels  to  destroy  their  fam¬ 
ous  iron-clad  rather  than  encounter  and  risk  her 
capture  by  her  puny  antagonist. 

The  lessons  of  that  contest  taught  us  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  wooden  vessels  and  our  existing  ord¬ 
nance  to  meet  armored  ships.  For  inland  opera¬ 
tions  the  Monitor  turret  was  immediately  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  fifteen-inch  gun  of  Rodman,  being 
the  only  gun  of  greater  weight  than  the  eleven- 
inch  yet  tested,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
turret  of  the  vessels  that  were  constructing.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  developed  in  the  action 
through  which  you  have  just  passed.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  and  with  five  shots,  you  overpowered 
and  captured  a  formidable  steamer,  but  slightly 
inferior  to  the  Merrimac,  a  vessel  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  had  battled,  with  not  very  serious 
injury  to  herself,  against  four  frigates,  a  razee, 
and  for  a  time  with  one  Monitor  armed  with  elev¬ 
en-inch  guns,  thus  demonstrating  the  offensive 
power  of  the  new  and  improved  Monitors,  armed 
with  guns  of  fifteen-inch  calibre. 

Your  early  connection  with  the  Mississippi  flo¬ 
tilla,  and  your  participation  in  the  projection  and 
construction  of  the  first  iron-clads  on  the  West¬ 
ern  waters  ;  your  heroic  conduct  in  the  attack  on 
Drury’s  Bluff;  the  high  moral  courage  that  led 
you  to  put  to  sea  in  the  Weehawken  upon  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm,  in  order  to  test  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  these  new  craft,  at  the  time 
when  a  safe  anchorage  was  close  under  your  lee  ; 
the  brave  and  daring  manner  in  which  you,  with 
four  associates,  pressed  the  iron-clads  under  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  batteries  of  Charleston 
harbor,  and  there  tested  and  proved  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  resisting  power  of  these  vessels,  and 


your  crowning,  successful  achievement  in  the 
capture  of  the  Fingal,  alias  Atlanta,  are  all 
proofs  of  a  skill  and  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  country  and  the  cause  of  the  Union,  regard¬ 
less  of  self,  that  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass 
unrewarded.  To  your  heroic,  daring,  and  per¬ 
sistent  moral  courage,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
individual,  is  the  country  indebted  for  the  devel¬ 
opment,  under  trying  and  varied  circumstances 
on  the  ocean,  under  fire  from  enormous  batteries 
on  land,  and  in  “Successful  encounter  with  a  for¬ 
midable  antagonist,  of  the  capabilities  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  attack  and  resistance  of  the  monitor  class 
of  vessels  and  their  heavy  armament.  For  these 
heroic  and  serviceable  acts  I  have  presented  j'our 
name  to  the  President,  requesting  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  Congress  give  you  a  vote  of  thanks, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  Commodore  in  the  American  Navy. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Nayy. 

Captain  Joiin  Rogers, 

United  States  Navy,  commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wee¬ 
hawken,  South-Atlantic  Squadron,  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA  “INQUIRER”  ACCOUNT. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  19,  1863. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  late  brilliant  naval 
action  in  this  vicinity  has  cleared  away,  and  the 
Atlanta,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  riding 
safely  at  anchor  in  this  harbor,  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Wabash  and  other  respectable 
United  States  sea-dogs,  I  am  able,  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  the  craft,  as  well  as  from  an 
account  which  I  have  gathered  from  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  to  furnish  your  readers  with  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  description  of  the  capture  of  the  Atlanta  by 
the  Weehawken.  And,  first,  we  may  as  well 
settle  the  nativity  of  said  vessel,  as  much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  already  arisen  here  as  to  whether 
she  is,  or  was,  the  Fingal,  the  Georgia,  or  the 
Atlanta. 

You  will  recollect,  that  upon  the  twelfth  of 
November,  1861,  the  Fingal,  an  English,  Ctyde- 
built  steamer,  ran  our  blockade,  and  carried  a 
valuable  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  to  the 
rebels  at  Savannah.  She  had  aboard  of  her  also 
several  batteries  of  the  celebrated  Armstrong 
guns,  which  the  rebels  immediately  mounted  in 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  which  fell  into  our  hands  when 
we  captured  that  fort.  In  the  following  January, 
the  rebels  having  loaded  the  Fingal  with  a  cargo 
of  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  endeavored  to 
re-run  the  blockade,  but  were  detected  by  our 
cruisers,  and  driven  back  up  the  Savannah  River. 
After  this  occurrence  the  idea  seemed  to  occur  to 
them  that  the  Fingal  might  be  converted  into  an 
iron-clad,  and  to  this  result  they  have  industri¬ 
ously  devoted  themselves  for  the  last  fourteen 
months.  After  she  was  near  completion  her 
name  was  changed  to  the  Georgia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  she  received  a  new  christening  as  the 
Atlanta,  which  name  she  has  borne  for  over  six 
months. 

From  a  perusal  of  her  log-book,  which  was 
captured,  together  with  her  other  valuables,  I 
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learn,  by  an  entry  made  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  January,  1863,  that  the  Atlanta,  then 
having  been  fully  completed,  was  ordered  to  en¬ 
gage  our  blockading  squadron  and  Fort  Pulaski, 
and  in  the  general  fire  run  out  to  sea.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  programme  she  was  fully 
manned  and  equipped  for  her  voyage,  and  her 
sides  slushed  for  action.  But  Admiral  Du  Pont, 
having  been  advised  of  this  intended  movement 
by  deserters  from  Savannah,  immediately  adopt¬ 
ed  such  precautions  that  the  Atlanta’s  officers, 
seeing  that  their  plans  had  been  betrayed,  imme¬ 
diately  gave  up  their  adventure,  although  their 
craft  was  in  sight  both  of  the  blockading  fleet 
and  Pulaski.  She  returned  to  Savannah,  and  at¬ 
tempted  nothing  serious  until  lately,  which  ad¬ 
venture  is  the  subject  of  the  present  letter. 

On  the  seventh  instant,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Atlanta  was  about  to  achieve  the  most  signal 
victory  of  the  war,  and  properly  christen  the 
newly-adopted  confederate  flag.  The  people  in 
Savannah  were  jubilant,  and  assembled  en  masse 
upon  the  wharves  to  bid  her  a  suitable  farewell. 
The  Atlanta,  owing  to  her  drawing  fifteen  feet 
of  water  when  loaded  for  the  intended  cruise, 
and  St.  Augustine’s  Creek  not  being  deep  enough 
to  float  her  in  this  condition,  she  only  took  on 
board  her  crew  at  Savannah,  and  steamed  down 
the  river,  drawing  but  eleven  feet  of  water.  Her 
provisions  and  stores  followed  her  upon  some 
gunboats  belonging  to  Tatnall’s  mosquito  fleet, 
and  when  she  had  successfully  passed  through 
St.  Augustine’s  Creek,  which  runs  from  Cran¬ 
ston’s  Bluff  to  the  head  of  the  Wilmington 
River,  she  then  received  on  board  all  her  stores, 
provisions,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  was  made 
ready  for  action.  It  occupied  six  days  in  get¬ 
ting  her  down  safely  from  Savannah  to  the  head 
of  Wilmington  River. 

We  were  fully  apprised  of  this  intended  excur¬ 
sion  by  deserters,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
escaped  from  the  Atlanta,  and  unbosomed  their 
hearts  to  Admiral  Du  Pont.  From  these  chival- 
ric  sons,  Admiral  Du  Pont  learned  that  the  At¬ 
lanta  was  about  to  assume  the  offensive,  and 
imitate  her  worthy  predecessor,  the  Merrimac. 
Accordingly,  ten  days  ago  he  sent  the  Wee- 
haw'ken,  Captain  John  Rodgers  commanding, 
and  the  Nahant,  Commander  Downes,  to  watch 
the  Atlanta,  and  give  her  every  satisfaction  which 
she  might  demand.  The  Weehawken  and  Na¬ 
hant  proceeded  to  Warsaw  Sound,  and  took  up 
their  positions  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  River,  which  empties  into  this  sound. 

Captain  Rodgers  stationed  a  picket-boat  every 
night  up  the  river,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  unawares,  and  the  two  monitors  rode  at  an¬ 
chor,  anxiously  awaiting  an  introduction  to  their 
mutual  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  picket-boat,  as  was  its  wont,  had  returned  to 
the  Weehawken,  and  the  men  having  reported 
no  suspicious-looking  steamer,  turned  into  their 
bunks,  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  already 
enjoying  themselves  in  a  sleep  undisturbed  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  by  the  vision  of  a  sinking  ram. 
When  the  picket  returned,  it  was  about  five 


o’clock  a.m.,  and  hardly  had  they  “bunked,”  be¬ 
fore  the  Atlanta  was  seen  coming  down  the 
river  some  three  miles  distant  She  was  com¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  was  followed  by  two 
Worden  gunboats. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  monitors  were 
ready  for  action  in  less  time  than  I  can  describe 
it.  Owing  to  its  being  flood-time  the  monitors 
were  not  “bow  on,”  that  is,  their  sterns  were 
toward  the  Atlanta,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
proper  action  that  they  should  turn  around  and 
face  the  enemy.  For  fear,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  that  he  might  run 
aground  in  executing  this  manoeuvre,  Captain 
Rodgers  steamed  down  the  Sound,  as  also  did  the 
Nahant,  to  deep  water,  and  having  successfully 
turned,  ho  steamed  up  with  all  haste  to  meet  the 
Atlanta,  which  was  coming  down  upon  him  with 
full  speed,  intending,  beyond  a  doubt,  fight. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  appreciate  the  se¬ 
quel  to  this  rebel  adventure,  I  will  here,  while 
the  Atlanta  and  the  monitors  are  approaching 
each  other,  narrate,  as  I  have  it  from  the  officers 
themselves,  the  object  and  intention  of  their  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  following  was  their  plan  :  They 
were  fully  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Weehawk¬ 
en  and  Nahant  in  Warsaw  Sound,  but  they  in¬ 
tended  to  engage  these  monitors,  and  having 
captured  them,  to  send  them  up  in  tow  of  their 
gun-boats  to  Savannah.  If  on  engaging  our  mo¬ 
nitors  they  found  themselves  unable  to  whip  and 
capture  them,  then  they  intended  to  run  past  them, 
and  put  out  to  sea.  Having  gained  the  ocean, 
they  were  to  proceed  immediately  to  Charleston 
harbor,  and  engage  the  blockading  fleet  there, 
in  conjunction  with  the  rebel  rams  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  which  were  to  come  down  to  our  fleet  upon 
certain  signals,  which  had  already  been  agreed 
upon,  being  made  by  the  Atlanta.  Our  block- 
aders  having  been  annihilated,  the  Atlanta  and 
her  consorts  would  proceed  to  Wilmington,  and 
raise  our  blockade  there  in  a  similar  manner. 
After  these  important  victories  had  been  gained, 
then  an  indiscriminate  raid  upon  the  Northern 
seaboard  towns  and  cities  was  to  be  made,  and 
general  havoc  ensue  upon  the  land  and  sea.  This 
was  their  intention ;  let  us  see  how 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  aglee.” 

But,  before  detailing  the  engagement,  I  would, 
for  the  amusement  of  your  female  readers,  state 
that  the  two  wooden  gunboats  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Atlanta  were  crowded  with  Savannah 
ladies,  who  had  come  down  to  see  the  abominable 
Yankees  receive  a  severe  castigation,  and  wave 
their  perfumed  cambrics  at  the  victorious  Atlanta 
as  she  proudly  steamed  out  to  sea  covered  with 
glory,  while  they  would  escort  back  to  Savan¬ 
nah  our  disabled  monitors. 

But  we  left  the  Atlanta  steaming  down  upon 
our  monitors,  while  the  latter,  especially  the 
Weehawken,  was  making  counter  advances.  The 
Nahant,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  seem 
to  get  along  very  well,  and  the  Weehawken  soon 
left  her  some  distance  astern.  The  Atlanta,  when 
she  arrived  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Wee- 
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hawken,  ran  aground,  but  succeeded  in  immedi¬ 
ately  backing  off,  and  regaining  her  course.  But 
again,  as  if  some  strange  fatality  attended  her, 
she  ran  aground  the  second  time,  and  in  this 
condition  opened  fire  upon  the  Weehawken,  which 
■was  then  within  four  hundred  yards  of  her.  Our 
officers,  however,  did  not  know  that  the  Atlanta 
was  aground  until  the  action  was  over.  The  first 
shot  which  the  Atlanta  fired  was  from  her  pivot  ■ 
gun,  but  it  fell  short  of  the  Weehawken,  and; 
demonstrated  that  the  gunner  who  sighted  that 
shot  was  a  novice  in  the  art. 

Captain  Rodgers  himself,  anxious  as  ever  for  a 
good  beginning,  sighted  his  fifteen-inch  gun, 
loaded  with  a  solid  shot,  and  away  went  this 
huge  missile  against  the  shutter  of  the  starboard 
aft  port-hole,  and  shivering  it  as  well  as  the  iron 
and  wood-work  adjoining,  fell  ofF  into  the  water 
without  doing  further  injury.  The  Atlanta,  in 
reply,  fired  another  shot  from  her  pivot  gun, 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  fell  short. 

Captain  Rodgers  again  sighted  his  fifteen-inch 
pet,  and  the  solid  shot  hurled  through  the  air, 
carrying  away,  in  its  fearful  passage,  the  pilot¬ 
house  of  the  Atlanta.  The  falling  iron  and  wood¬ 
work  wounded  severely  two  out  of  the  three  pi¬ 
lots,  so  that  the  Atlanta  was  not  only  with  but 
one  pilot,  but  also  minus  her  pilot-house. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  returned  the 
fire  from  her  fore  starboard  gun,  but  alas  !  for  the 
aim,  the  shot  failed  to  hit  the  Weehawken.  Rodg¬ 
ers  again  sighted,  and  grazed  the  wreck  of  the 
pilot-hoqse.  The  Atlanta  did  not  return  the  fire, 
and  again  the  Weehawken  sent  forth  a  fifteen- 
inch,  which  went  completely  through  the  At¬ 
lanta’s  smoke-stack.  To  this  the  Atlanta  replied 
with  her  pivot  gun,  and  her  shot  fell  within  two 
feet  of  the  Weehawken.  When  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  rebel  craft,  Captain  Rodgers, 
wishing  to  encourage  such  a  laudable  ambition 
on  the  part  of  the  Atlanta’s  guns,  sighted  his  gun 
for  the  fifth  shot,  and  crash  went  the  solid  fifteen- 
inch  ball  against  the  Atlanta’s  side,  just  aft  of  the 
starboard  fore  port-hole.  You  can  judge  of  the 
velocity  of  this  shot  when  I  tell  you  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  bent  in  a  wrought-iron  armor  four  inches 
thick,  and  shivered  into  fragments  a  four-inch 
thickness  of  live  oak  plank  and  a  four-inch  thick¬ 
ness  of  Georgia  pine  plank.  These  flying  frag¬ 
ments  struck  the  men  working  the  larboard  fore 
gun,  killing  one  and  wounding  thirteen  of  them. 
The  force  of  the  blow  was  so  great,  that  every 
man  working  the  pivot  gun  fell  to  the  deck  com¬ 
pletely  stunned.  The  ball  itself  rolled  off  from 
the  Atlanta’s  side,  and  fell  into  the  water. 

This  last  shot  of  the  Weehawken  caused  all  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  blockade,  Charleston,  and  Wilming¬ 
ton,  to  rapidly  fade  from  the  mental  vision  of  the 
Atlanta’s  officers,  and  immediately  the  white  flag 
was  seen  waving  from  the  wreck  of  her  pilot¬ 
house.  The  action  was  only  of  fifteen  minutes’ 
duration,  and  she  fell  a  prize  to  the  Weehawken’ s 
prowess  in  twenty-six  minutes  from  the  time  she 
appeared  in  sight,  and  as  the  white  flag  fluttered 
from  her  deck,  the  Savannah  ladies  were  seen 
rapidly  going  up  Wilmington  River,  to  bear  to 


the  people  of  Savannah  not  the  glorious  news  of 
victory,  but  the  sad  tidings  of  defeat. 

Upon  seeing  the  white  flag  our  men  cheered 
most  lustily,  and  Captain  Rodgers  immediately 
despatched  Captain  Harmony,  of  the  Weehaw¬ 
ken,  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Atlanta,  to  receive 
her  commander’s  sword  and  take  possession  of 
her  in  the  name  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  As  soon  as  Captain  Harmony  arrived  on 
bbard  he  received  the  sword  of  Captain  Webb, 
hauled  down  the  new  confederate  flag  which  was 
flying  at  her  stern,  and  ran  up  our  own  victorious 
ensign.  He  then  went  forward  and  was  ordering 
his  men  to  cast  anchor,  when  Captain  Webb 
exclaimed:  “For  God’s  sake,  Captain,  don’t  cast 
off  these  anchors ;  we  have  a  torpedo  underneath 
this  bow.”  Captain  Harmony  turned  to  him  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  and  said:  “  I  don’t  case 
any  thing  about  your  torpedoes,  I  can  stand  them 
if  you  can,  and  if  you  don’t  wish  to  be  blown 
up  with  me,  you  had  better  tell  me  how  to  raise 
the  torpedo.” 

To  this  Captain  Webb  readily  assented,  and, 
calling  some  of  his  men,  pulleys  were  attached 
to  a  large  iron  rod  which  ran  out  from  the  prow, 
and  soon  there  appeared  coming  out  of  the  water 
a  huge  torpedo  attached  to  the  end  of  this  rod, 
which  projected  thirty  feet  beyond  the  bow. 
Captain  Harmony  ordered  his  men  to  carefully 
remove  the  cap  from  the  torpedo,  and  then  fill  it 
with  water,  in  order  that  the  powder  might  be 
destroyed.  This  was  done,  and  the  torpedo, 
holding  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  was  raised  aloft 
on  this  rod,  and  wras  secured  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  from  the  deck. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  affair  is  the 
fact  that  Captain  William  Webb,  formerly  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  our  navy,  and  commanding  the  Atlanta, 
is  an  old  class-mate  of  Captain  John  Rodgers, 
who  commands  the  Weehawken.  Captain  Har¬ 
mony  also  found  that  the  other  officers  were  old 
and  intimate  acquaintances  of  his  before  the  re¬ 
bellion  occurred.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
these  discoveries  lent  an  additional  zest  to  the 
victory. 

Captain  Webb,  after  surrendering  his  vessel, 
summoned  the  crew  on  deck,  and  addressed  them 
as  follows :  “  I  have  surrendered  our  vessel  be¬ 
cause  circumstances,  over  which  I  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  have  compelled  me  to  do  so.  I  know  that 
you  started  upon  this  expedition  with  high  hopes, 
and  you  have  been  disappointed.  I  most  earn¬ 
estly  wish  that  it  had  happened  otherwise,  but 
Providence,  for  some  good  reason,  has  interfered 
with  our  plans,  and  wo  have  failed  of  success. 
You  all  know  that  if  we  had  not  run  aground 
that  the  result  would  have  been  different,  and 
now  that  a  regard  for  your  lives  has  influenced 
me  in  this  surrender,  I  would  advise  you  to  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  to  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  us. 

I  hope  that  we  all  may  soon  be  returned  to  our 
homes,  and  meet  again  in  a  common  brother¬ 
hood.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Captain 
Webb  became  so  affected  that  he  fainted.  What 
a  contrast  this  speech  presents  to  the  one  which 
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the  same  man  had  delivered,  upon  that  same  deck, 
to  the  same  crew,  but  an  hour  previous,  when 
he  promised  them,  in  a  grandiloquent  oration, 
that,  “  Before  breakfast  we  will  have  in  tow  the 
Yankee  monitors.” 

One  cannot  imagine  a  more  villainous-looking 
set  of  men  than  this  same  Atlanta  crew.  They 
are  all  Georgia  “crackers,”  the  poorest  “white 
trash  ”  of  Georgia,  without  education,  or  any 
thing,  in  fact,  which  would  entitle  them  to  be 
called  men,  except  that  they  have  the  human 
form.  Not  one  man  among  them  is  a  sailor,  but 
they  are  all  soldiers.  The  officers,  being  perfect 
gentlemen,  compared  strangely  with  this  gang 
of  cut-throats.  The  men,  however,  were  griev¬ 
ously  disappointed,  and  loudly  declaimed  against 
their  ill-luck. 

Fourteen  officers  and  fifty  men,  including 
those  wounded,  were  transferred  to  the  steamer 
Island  City,  and  the  remainder  of  the  officers 
and  crew  were  placed  on  board  of  the  Oleander. 
They  were  all  brought  up  to  this  place  yesterday 
morning,  and  again  transferred  to  the  United 
States  steamship  Vermont,  and  the  wounded 
properly  cared  for.  This  afternoon  they  were 
all  put  aboard  the  United  States  gunboat  James 
Adger,  which  will  carry  them  to  New-York. 
The  entire  crew,  officers  and  men,  number  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  a  more  dejected  look¬ 
ing  set  of  naval  heroes  never  trod  the  deck  of 
our  gunboat  before. 

Upon  examining  our  prize,  Captain  Rodgers 
found  that  she  had  an  immense  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  stores.  These,  at  the  least  calcula¬ 
tion,  were  amply  sufficient  for  a  two  months’ 
cruise,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  clothing 
found  on  her  was  of  a  superior  make  and  tex¬ 
ture,  and  sufficient  to  keep  the  crew  well  clothed 
for  a  year.  Her  chronometers  and  sextants,  of 
which  she  had' a  large  number,  were  very  choice 
and  valuable.  The  officers’  quarters  were  fitted 
up  very  luxuriously,  and  revealed  a  well-selected 
stock  of  liquors,  segars,  tobacco,  etc.  Every 
thing  about  her,  in  fact,  indicated  not  only  that 
she  was  a  pet  of  the  rebels,  but  that  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  voyagers  had  started  upon  a  long  cruise. 

The  Atlanta  is  armed  with  six  guns,  one  seven- 
inch  pivot  gun  fore  and  aft,  and  two  six-inch 
guns  on  each  broadside.  These  guns  are  all  the 
Brooks  guns,  which,  you  will  recollect,  made 
such  good  execution  against  our  iron-clads,  in 
the  late  attack  on  Charleston.  They  are,  also, 
all  rifled,  and  throw  that  long  steel-jointed  mis¬ 
sile  of  English  manufacture.  The  Atlanta  has 
two  magazines,  one  fore  and  one  aft,  well  pro¬ 
tected,  and,  upon  opening  one  of  them,  five  hun¬ 
dred  rounds  of  ammunition  were  found  in  it. 
The  other  magazine  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
same  amount,  and,  indeed,  her  officers  say  that 
she  has  on  board  one  thousand  rounds.  When 
you  consider  that  one  hundred  rounds  is  a  ship’s 
regular  armament,  you  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  Atlanta’s  cruise  intended  some  damage.  She 
had  also,  in  addition,  a  plentiful  supply  of  tor¬ 
pedoes,  cutlasses,  boarding-pikes,  guns,  revolvers, 
etc.  Her  armament  is  truly  gigantic. 


She  has  inside  three  decks ;  first,  the  gun-deck, 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  wide ;  immediate¬ 
ly  below  this  is  a  deck  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  captain’s 
cabin,  aft,  the  ward-room,  the  petty  officers’ 
quarters,  and  forward  the  men’s  quarters.  Below 
this  deck  is  the  third,  the  orlop  deck,  in  which 
are  stored  all  the  stores,  provisions,  etc.  Imme¬ 
diately  fore  and  aft  of  this  deck  are  the  magazines. 
The  engines  and  their  necessary  complements, 
of  course,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  These 
engines  are  the  same  which  were  in  her  when 
she  ran  the  blockade  as  the  old  Fingal.  They 
were  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  are  models  for  their 
beauty  and  action. 

First  and  on  the  outside  were  wrought-iron  bars, 
six  inches  wide  by  two  inches  thick,  running 
perpendicularly  with  her  sides,  and  properly  se¬ 
cured,  both  above  and  below,  by  rivets  and  bolts. 
Across  these  bars,  horizontally,  and  on  the  in¬ 
side,  ran  bars  of  like  material  and  pattern,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  outside  layer  by  the  strongest  rivets. 
Within  this  layer,  and  fastened  to  it,  were  two 
thicknesses  of  live  oak,  two-inch  plank  also,  run¬ 
ning  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  and  again 
within  these  were  two  more  similar  thickness¬ 
es  of  Georgia  pine  plank,  forming  the  last  se¬ 
ries  of  her  armor.  You  will  thus  see  that  her 
armor  is  twelve  inches  thick,  and  presenting  all 
the  solidity  which  could  be  given  it  by  four  inches 
of  wrought-iron,  four  inches  of  live  oak,  and  four 
inches  of  Georgia  pine. 

Her  port-holes,  however,  were  made  especially 
strong.  Extra  layers  of  iron  and  plank,  so  that 
the  embrasure  measures  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  forty  inches.  These  port-holes  were  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  by  one  foot  in  width,  and 
were  protected  by  wrought-iron  shutters,  formed 
by  two  transverse  layers  of  iron  bars,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  which  compose  her  armor. 
These  shutters  hung  upon  a  pivot,  firmly  adjust¬ 
ed  over  the  port-hole,  and  were  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  small  chain  which,  being  attached  to  the 
side  of  each  shutter,  ran  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  into  the  gun-deck. 

Forward  of  the  smoke-stack  was  an  elevation 
on  the  top-deck,  to  all  appearances  like  as  a  cone  ; 
upon  this  cone  was  a  small  square  look-out,,  just 
large  enough  on  the  inside  to  allow  a  man’s  head 
to  turn  with  freedom.  On  each  side  of  this  look¬ 
out  were  two  small  apertures,  in  the  shape  of 
parallelograms,  slanting  toward  the  interior,  and 
presenting  to  the  pilot’s  optics  in  the  look-out  two 
look-outs,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
wide.  This  look-out  was  of  wrought-iron  four 
inches  thick,  and  the  cone  upon  which  it  stood 
was  the  same  thickness,  with  this  additional 
strength,  however,  that  the  interior  of  the  pilot¬ 
house  being  square,  the  interstices  between  the 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pilot-house  and  the 
concave  surface  of  the  cone  were  filled  with  eight- 
inch,  square,  live-oak  blocks.  From  the  top  of 
the  look-out  to  the  base  of  the  cone  was  but  two 
feet  and  a  half,  so  that  the  pilot  exposed  only 
about  one  third  of  his  person,  the  rest  of  the  pi¬ 
lot-house  being  within  the  body  of  the  ship  and 
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reached  by  a  step-ladder  from-  the  gun-deck.  The 
second  shot  from  the  Weehawken,  although  it 
was  a  glancing  one,' wrenched  off  this  look-out 
and  smashed  in  the  cone.  From  this  pilot-house 
were  seven  speaking-tubes  connecting  with  their 
appropriate  rooms  below,  and  all  properly  letter¬ 
ed  and  numbered,  so  that  the  man  at  the  wheel 
can  readily  communicate  with  those  below. 

Her  length  from  bow  to  stern-post  is  a  small 
fraction  over  three  hundred  feet.  The  gun-deck 
covering  is  at  its  base  two  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  in  width,  and  at  its  top  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  fourteen  feet  in  breadth.  You 
will  thus  sec  that  her  roof  does  not  slope  all  the 
way  up,  but  has  a  very  respectable  top-deck. 
From  the  gun-deck  to  the  roof  the  perpendicular 
height  is  six  feet,  and  the  sides  of  the  roof  slop¬ 
ing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  standing 
height  is  eight  feet.  The  lower  edge  of  the  roof 
is  twenty  inches  above  water-mark,  so  that  she 
stands  above  the  water  about  eight  feet.  From 
her  aft  roof  edge  it  is  fifty  feet  to  the  stern- 
post,  and  from  her  fore  roof  edge  it  is  also  fifty 
feet  to  her  bow.  The  distance  from  her  gun- 
deck  to  her  keel  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  fraction 
over.  Her  steering  apparatus  is  perfect  and  her 
rudder  completely  submerged  in  the  water,  there¬ 
by  being  in  the  safest  place  imaginable.  Her  iron¬ 
plating  extends  two  feet  below  the  water-line. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rebels  have  taught  us 
a  good  lesson  on  the  torpedo  subject,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  iron-clads,  from  which  we  may  well 
afford  to  learn.  It  has  been  a  question  how  a 
torpedo  could  be  safely  carried  in  front  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  without  interfering  with  its  steering  and  other 
movements,  and  be  at  the  same  time  secure  from 
explosion  until  the  proper  time.  The  Atlanta’s 
torpedo  gearing  solves  the  question.  The  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  ram  of  the  Atlanta  is  solid  iron, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  so  overlaid  by  steel 
bars,  with  their  ends  protruding  below  the  cut¬ 
water  that  a  huge  steel  saw  is  formed,  which 
would  cut  any  wooden  gun-boat  in  existence. 
This  ram  at  its  bow-end  comes  to  a  point,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  about  two  inches  square. 

From  the  deck  of  this  iron  ram,  just  ahead  of 
its  juncture  with  the  vessel,  arises  a  strong  iron 
bar  with  a  pivot  at  its  top,  to  which  is  attached 
a  massive  iron  boom  which  runs  just  over  the 
ram’s  prow,  and  then  forming  an  elbow,  it  de¬ 
scends  three  feet  below  the  water-line,  where  it 
forms  another  elbow,  and  then  running  out  some 
two  feet  it  forms  at  its  end  a  powerful  socket  or  ring. 
In  this  socket  is  firmly  inserted  another  iron  boom, 
which  extends  beyond  the  socket  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  at  its  end  is  hung  the  torpedo,  all  cap¬ 
ped  and  ready  for  the  explosion.  From  this  cap 
runs  an  insulated  wire  along  the  boom  and  end¬ 
ing  in  the  pilot-house,  where  are  the  necessary 
electrical  arrangements  with  which  the  pilot  could 
explode  the  torpedo  as  soon  as  it  was  run  under  j 
a  vessel.  You  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  or  efficient  engine  of  destruction  than  such  a 
torpedo,  and  thus  carried.  The  iron  ram  also  is 
savage  enough  in  its  appearance,  and  would  saw 
a  hole  in  a  wooden  vessel  without  much  difficulty. 


Such  is  but  a  feeble  description  of  the  rebel  ram 
Atlanta,  which  Captain  John  Rodgers  has  the 
honor  to  present  to  the  Government.  She  is  cer¬ 
tainly  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  any  ram 
which  has  yet  been  built;  and,  as  Webb  said,  if 
she  had  not  run  aground,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  She  is  a  very  fast  vessel.  When 
she  came  into  the  harbor,  yesterday,  she  was 
making,  in  a  heavy  sea,  seven  knots  an  hour ; 
and  our  officers,  as  well  as  her  own,  say  that  she 
can,  under  full  speed  and  in  ordinary  weather, 
make  eleven  knots  easily.  This  speed  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  our  monitors,  and 
she  might,  if  she  had  not  run  aground,  steamed 
away  from  them,  defying  pursuit.  As  it  was, 
Providence  interfered  in  our  behalf,  and  the  At¬ 
lanta,  immovable  in  the  mud,  became  an  easy 
prey.  It  was  a  remarkably  short  engagement; 
only  nine  shots  in  all  being  fired— five  by  the 
Weehawken,  and  four  by  the  Atlanta. 

The  Nahant  did  not  get  up  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  until  the  surrender  had  been  made,  so  that, 
much  to  the  regret  of  Commodore  Downes,  he 
was  not  able  to  contribute  in  a  positive  manner  to 
the  victory,  although  he  made  every  endeavor  to 
bring  the  Nahant  up  into  action.  Admiral  Du 
Pont  pronounces  the  Atlanta  the  most  per¬ 
fect  iron-clad,  with  the  exception  of  her  pene¬ 
trability,  that  he  has  ever  seen,  and  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  valuable  prize  taken  by  our  navy 
during  the  war.  Her  loss,  also,  to  the  rebels  is 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  Merrimac,  which  she  re¬ 
sembles  very  much,  both  in  her  appearance  and 
construction,  although  she  has  many  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  old  terror  of  Hampton  Roads. 
By  this  victory  Captain  Rodgers  has  endeared  him¬ 
self  more  than  ever  to  a  loyal  and  anxious  people, 
and  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing 
a  desire,  that  I  know  will  be  cordially  responded 
to  throughout  the  North — long  life  and  success 
to  Captain  Rodgers,  and  the  valiant  crew  of  the 
Weehawken. 

PROVIDENCE  “JOURNAL”  ACCOUNT. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  17,  1S63. 

The  work  commenced  so  well  in  this  sectionJn 
the  burning  of  the  Nashville  by  the  Montauk,  in 
February  last,  has  been  continued  by  the  iron¬ 
clad  Weehawken. 

The  routine  of  affairs  in  this  harbor  was  some¬ 
what  disturbed  this  morning  by  the  reception  of 
news  from  shore  to  the  flag-ship  Wabash,  through 
the  signal  code,  that  the  Weehawken  had  captur¬ 
ed  the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  and  ram  Atlanta,  in 
Warsaw  Sound,  and  that  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  rebel  ram  would  soon  be  in  Port  Royal.  Cap¬ 
tures  and  rumors  of  captures  are  so  much  in  vogue 
in  these  latter  days  that  we  hardly  knew  how 
much  confidence  to  have  in  the  aforesaid  despatch, 
and  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  came  to  the  flag-ship  in 
so  legitimate  a  manner,  we  thought  it  must  indeed 
lie  true,  and  a  few  hours  brought  “  confirmations 
strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.” 

You  remember  the  Atlanta  (originally  the  An¬ 
glo-rebel  blockade-runner  Fingal)  came  into  Sa¬ 
vannah  last  spring,  with  an  immensely  valuable 
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cargo  of  arras  and  munitions  of  war.  The  excite¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  this  accession  to  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  running  of  the  Fingal  through  our 
fleet,  was  very  great ;  but  the  reduction  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  the  Union  forces  in 
this  vicinity,  participated  in  by  part  of  the  Third 
Rhode  Island  regiment,  commanded  by  your  effi¬ 
cient  young  townsman,  Colonel  Rogers,  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  continuance  of  such  affairs, 
and  the  only  way  to  sea  left  open  to  the  denizens 
of  Savannah  was  by  the  inlet  or  passage  to  War¬ 
saw  Sound,  which  has  been  used  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  only,  however,  to  a  point  in  the  north-west 
of  Warsaw  Sound,  where  there  is  a  rebel  work  call¬ 
ed  Thunderbolt  battery. 

It  was,  however,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Fingal  that  it  was  determined  to  convert  her  into 
a  rebel  ram-of-war,  and  steps  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  prosecution  of  the  plan.  She  was  a 
line  ship,  with  powerful  engines,  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  burthen,  and  the  only  fault  was  her 
draught  of  water,  which  was  nearly  sixteen  feet. 
Her  upper  works  were  cut  away,  and  she  was  un¬ 
der  process  of  remodelling  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Merrimac.  Months  ago  it  was  supposed  she  must 
be  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  black  roof,  coming  into  this  harbor, 
would  hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise.  But 
every  preparation  was  made  for  such  a  possible 
occurrence,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  if  she 
had  come  in,  she  would  have  met  with  such  a  re¬ 
ception  that  she  probably  would  never  have  gone 
out  again.  In  January  the  Montauk  was  sent  to 
Ossabaw,  and  the  Passaic  to  Warsaw,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  understood  the  Fingal.  which  had  now 
been  remodelled  and  rebuilt,  and  was  christened 
the  Atlanta,  would  make  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea 
notwithstanding  the  iron-clads.  But,  in  fact,  she 
was  not  ready,  and  only  wanted  completion  to 
make  the  attempt. 

The  iron-clad  Weehawken  has  been  lying  in 
this  harbor  since  the  fight  at  Charleston,  and  on 
Saturday  was  ordered  to  Warsaw.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  the  iron-clad  Nahant  left  her  anchorage  in 
Edisto  for  the  same  destination.  This  morning, 
after  so  long  waiting,  the  attempt  was  made  with 
all  rebel  assurance,  and  resulted  in  a  grand  fail¬ 
ure.  The  news  was  received  here  at  ten  o’clock 
this  forenoon,  and  at  four  o’clock  p.m.,  the  steam¬ 
er,  with  the  officers  and  the  wounded  men,  came 
into  the  harbor,  and  alongside  the  store-ship  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  officers,  numbering  thirteen,  and  the 
men,  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
had  been  amply  provided  for  on  the  Vermont. 

The  wounded  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  name  of  Barrett  and  belonging  to 
Georgia,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  on 
the  passage  to  Port  Royal.  The  wounds  of  the 
others  were  various  in  their  character  ;  one  had 
his  shoulders  and  head  lacerated  and  bruised,  one 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  amputation  of  one 
or  more  limbs  maybe  necessary,  while  the  other 
wounds  were  flesh-wounds  of  no  dangerous  char¬ 
acter.  Mr.  Thurston,  the  Lieutenant  of  Marines, 
was  knocked  down  by  a  splinter,  and  another  offi¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Wragg,  the  master,  was  struck  over  the 


left  eye  with  a  piece  of  iron  broken  off  the  rebel 
armor;  those  were  the  only  officers  injured. 

The  commander  of  the  vessel  is  an  oid  officer  in 
the  Union  service,  by  the  name  of  W.  A.  Webb, 
and  appears  to  be  a  gentlemanly,  mild  man.  He 
is  the  third  officer  that  has  commanded  the  ves¬ 
sel.  The  first  assigned  was  named  McBlair,  and 
it  is  said  he  was  relieved  because  he  did  not  run 
by  the  Yankees  and  go  to  sea.  That,  however, 
must  be  a  mistake.  The  next  commander  was  a 
St.  Clair,  and  he  died  not  long  since. 

The  executive  officer,  Mr.  Alexander,  is  an  old 
officer  in  our  service,  as  is  also  Mr.  Barbot,  second 
officer  and  “  lieutenant  for  the  war,”  and  the  third 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Arledge.  The  surgeon,  Dr.  Free¬ 
man,  and  the  assistant  surgeon,  Dr.  Gibbs,  are 
old  .naval  officers.  The  officers  all  appear  to  be 
gentlemen,  and  are  much  chagrined  to  think  of 
their  capture. 

It  seems  the  Atlanta  left  Savannah  about  two 
weeks  ago,  intending  to  go  to  sea  via  Warsaw 
Sound,  proceed  to  Port  Royal,  and  do  such  de¬ 
struction  as  might  be  permitted  her,  and  then 
push  on  to  Charleston,  where  she  was  to  make  a 
foray  upon  the  fleet  and  then  enter  the  city,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  understood  in  Charleston  that 
this  was  intended. 

Monday  morning  last  found  the  iron-clads 
Weehawken  and  Nahant  in  Warsaw  Sound.  The 
Atlanta  had  come  in  the  mean  time  to  Thunder¬ 
bolt  battery,  where  she  lay  at  anchor.  Finding 
that  the  iron-clads  were  there  caused  no  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  plans,  except  so  far  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  them  was  determined  upon,  before 
proceeding  to  sea,  for,  as  they  say,  they  had  no 
doubt  at  all  of  their  ability  to  destroy  both  the 
Weehawken  and  Nahant,  considering  their  own 
armor  proof  against  eleven-inch  or  even  fifteen- 
inch  shot.  At  half-past  two  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  the  Atlanta  got  under  way  from  her 
anchorage,  which  was  about  four  miles  from  the 
iron-clads,  and  stood  down  the  passage  from  the 
battery  to  the  Sound.  A  temporary  grounding 
delayed  her  somewhat,  but  she  got  off,  and  was 
soon  in  sight  of  the  iron-clads,  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  little  surprised  to  receive  so  early  a 
call.  She  steamed  on  toward  the  Weehawken, 
and  her  officers  were  astonished  to  see  every 
thing  so  still  on  board  the  Weehawken,  and  no 
attention  paid  to  their  approach.  Still  she 
steamed  on,  and  firing  from  her  rifle  elicited  no 
response  from  the  Weehawken.  She  was  now 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  iron¬ 
clad,  when  a  column  of  fire  issued  from  the  iron 
turret,  and  a  fifteen-inch  went  crashing  through 
and  through  the  rebel  armor,  completely  pros¬ 
trating  the  whole  crew  of  one  gun,  (sixteen  men,) 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  officers,  “filling  and 
covering  the  deck  with  splinters  of  iron  and 
wood.”  An  eleven-inch  shot  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  Wechawkcn’s  small  gun,  which 
in  like  manner  passed  through  and  through,  but 
doing  less  damage.  Again  a  fifteen-inch  was 
fired  at  them,  which  struck  on  what  they  call 
the  “knuckle”  of  the  armor,  (where  the  armor 
of  the  angular  side,  which  slopes  to  the  water, 
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makes  a  turn  down  and  in  toward  the  hull,) 
crushing  in  iron  and  wood  and  every  thing  before 
it,  indeed,  making  a  hole  completely  through, 
yet  not  passing  in  itself,  but  glancing  up  the 
side  it  struck  the  bottom  and  projecting  side  of 
the  pilot-house,  passing  into  and  demolishing  it, 
and  wounding  the  two  pilots  within.  It  was 
useless  to  continue  a  conflict  so  one-sided,  and 
after  seeing  the  effect  of  the  iron-clad  projectiles, 
they  hauled  down  their  new  flag  and  surrendered 
their  vessel.  The  action  lasted  but  forty-five 
minutes.  The  officers  seem  completely  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  effect  of  the  fifteen-inch  shot,  and 
had  all  confidence  that  their  four-inch  plate 
armor  'would  prove  impenetrable,  that  they 
should  capture  both  iron-clads,  and  do  as  they 
pleased  generally,  which  confidence  proves  to 
have  been  misplaced.  The  officers  seemed 
pleased  to  have  got  out  of  such  a  difficulty  so 
easily,  are  communicative  and  sociable,  and  evi¬ 
dently  feel  relieved.  They  are  in  what  I  suppose 
should  be  called  uniform,  but  it’s  rather  a  hard- 
looking  uniform.  It  is  of  the  universal  gray, 
and  bears  the  devices  pertaining  to  each  particu¬ 
lar  rank,  in  gilt  lace  or  red  cord  embroidery,  and 
to  some  extent  resembles  our  own  method  of 
naval  uniform  trimming.  The  rank  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  officers  is  signified  by  a  gilt  shoulder-strap 
filled  with  blue,  with  a  single  star,  like  a  briga¬ 
dier-general.  A  commander  has  two  stars,  and 
so  on. 

Most  of  their  coat-buttons  are  our  own  naval 
buttons,  with  a  frequent  sprinkling  of  army  but¬ 
tons  among  them,  especially  on  the  cuffs.  Some 
of  them  have  buttons  with  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Virginia,  South-Carolina,  or  some  other  State, 
upon  them.  They  have  a  button  of  their  own 
adoption,  an  anchor  with  crossed  cannon,  but  it 
is  not  generally  worn  yet.  Most  of  the  uniforms 
look  “home-made”  enough,  and  are  faded  and 
rusty. 

The  marine  officer  has  a  sword,  and  a  fine  one 
it  is,  with  equipments,  made  by  Firman  &  Sons, 
153  Strand  and  13  Conduit  street,  London. 

*  The  officers  say  that  it  was  almost  intolerable 
on  board  the  Atlanta,  there  being  no  method  of 
ventilation,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  It  was 
continually  dark  below,  candles  having  to  be 
used  both  night  and  day.  Some  of  the  officers 
are  new,  and  all  of  them  think  that  if  confined 
on  board  the  vessel  or  at  sea  they  would  not  be 
able  to  live  long.  They  speak  of  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  steamer  as  being  exceedingly  incon¬ 
venient.  They  say  that  the  Fingal,  or  Atlanta, 
lias  been  but  recently  finished,  and  could  steam 
ten  knots  an  hour.  Her  engines  are  unusually 
fine  ones,  and  of  Glasgow  make.  From  her  bow 
there  projected  a  torpedo,  fastened  on  the  end  of 
a  spar  fixed  to  the  steamer’s  bow,  the  spar  being 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  they  intended  to  run  against  the  iron-clad, 
so  that  the  torpedo  should  strike  the  hull  and 
explode  against  it.  From  experiments  made  in 
Savannah  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  explosion 
would  have  destroyed  the  iron-clad. 

The  officers  were  all  allowed  to  retain  their 


side-arms  and  personal  effects,  and  will  probably 
leave  the  Vermont  soon  for  a  passage  North. 
They  say  that  the  defences  of  Charleston  are 
more  complete  now  than  ever,  and  that  the  gun 
which  caused  so  much  harm  to  the  iron-clads  in 
the  recent  fight  at  Fort  Sumter  is  of  their  own 
make,  and  not  an  English  gun.  They  call  it  the 
Brooke  gun,  as  it  was  invented  by  one  of  their 
ordnance  officers  of  that  name.  They  also  say 
that  but  few  guns,  little  ammunition,  and  little 
of  any  of  the  material  of  war  come  to  them  from 
foreign  sources,  as  they  are  able  to  manufacture 
for  themselves.  They  speak  of  a  lack  of  some 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  through  the  Confederacy, 
and  of  the  high  prices  of  all  articles.  One  of 
them,  showing  a  confederate  one  dollar  bill,  made 
the  remark  :  “  It  takes  six  of  them  to  get  a  dollar 
in  gold.”  The  James  Adger  has  been  ordered 
to  take  them  North,  we  understand.  I  send  a 
list  of  the  officers  : 

Commander — William  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer — J.  W. 
Alexander,  of  North-Carolina. 

Second  Lieutenant  (for  the  war) — Alphonso 
Barbot,  of  Louisiana. 

Third  Lieutenant — J.  H.  Arledge,  of  Florida. 

Surgeon — R.  J.  Truman,  of  Virginia. 

Assistant  Surgeon — R.  R.  Gibbes,  of  South- 
Carolina. 

Lieutenant  Marines — R.  G.  Thurston,  of  South- 
Carolina,  wounded. 

Paymaster — W.  B.  Nicon,  of  Virginia. 

Master — T.  L.  Wragg,  of  Virginia,  wounded. 

Chief  Engineer — Edward  J.  Johnson,  of  Florida. 

Second  Assistant — George W.  Tennent,  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Third  Assistant — Joseph  J.  West,  of  Virginia. 

Third  Assistant — William  J.  Morrill,  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Gunner — Thomas  B.  Travers,  of  Virginia. 

Passed  Midshipman — William  R.  Dalton,  of 
Alabama. 

Midshipman — J.  A.  G.  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 

June  18. 

The  Atlanta  arrived  this  afternoon  at  four 
o’clock,  and  came  to  anchor  near  tfje  flag-ship. 
She  is  quite  a  formidable  looking  craft,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Merrimac,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  Dixie, 
the  Virginia.  S.  B.  T. 


Doc.  19. 

CAPTURE  OF  BRASHEAR  CITY. 

PRIVATE  LETTERS  PROM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  SEVENTY-SIXTH  NEW-YORK  VOLUNTEERS, 
(IRONSIDES.) 

Brasrear,  June  22,  1S63. 

Dear - :  I  write,  as  the  Irishman  would 

say,  to  tell  you  that  you  need  not  be  surprised 
if  you  do  not  get  this  letter,  as  all  communication 
is  cut  off.  We,  that  is,  the  remnant  still  left  of 
the  once  gallant  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth, 
are  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  taken  prison¬ 
ers,  yet  strange  to  say  the  general  tendency  is  to 
laugh  and  joke  over  our  interesting  situation,  and 
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to  regard  rather  the  comical  than  the  lugubrious 
side  of  the  question.  I  will,  however,  commence 
the  history  from  the  beginning,  and  proceed  as 
far  as  the  progress  of  events  will  allow  me,  leav¬ 
ing  the  still  dubious  conclusion  for  another  edi¬ 
tion. 

Yesterday  morning  at  three  o’clock,  our  men 
were  waked  up  for  an  expedition  ;  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  written  to  you,  we  have  had  an  enormous 
number  of  false  alarms  and  bogus  expeditions  of 
late,  and  there  being  fair  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  affair  belonged  to  the  same  category,  every 
one  staid  behind  who  could  possibly  find  a  pre¬ 
text  for  doing  so,  and  those  who  had  to  go  turn¬ 
ed  out  growling  at  nervous  commandants  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  at  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stickney,  of  “  Bos- 
ting,”  in  particular.  The  troops  were  marched 
down  to  the  depot,  and  shortly  afterward  we 
heard  the  train  bearing  them  eastward.  Pretty 
soon  followed  another,  loaded  with  our  rivals, 
the  Twenty-third  Connecticut.  You  will  perhaps 
remember  Bayou  Lafourche,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  parish,  about  midway  between  Brashear  and 
Algiers  ;  Thibodeau,  the  capital  of  the  parish,  lies 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  on  this 
bayou. 

The  first  news  we  heard,  was  that  a  body  of 
rebel  cavalry,  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  had  taken  Thibodeau,  defeating  the 
provost-guard,  (company  I),)  and  capturing  the 
Provost-Marshal,  Captain  Howe.  This  has  been 
mostly  confirmed.  The  rebels  then  marched 
upon  the  railroad  bridge  at  Lafourche,  where  were 
stationed  three  Connecticut  companies,  and  two 
or  three  field-pieces.  It  was  at  this  time  that  our 
men  were  sent  for  from  Brashear,  and  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  fought  for 
the  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  continued 
about  all  day.  As  soon  as  these  telegrams  were 
received,  of  course  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  had  managed  to  remain  behind  when  they 
thought  the  affair  was  a  mere  sham,  were  anxious 
to  join  their  companies,  and  have  their  share  of 
the  fun.  I  obtained  permission  to  go  down  with 
them,  and  shouldered  a  musket,  and  strapped  on 
accoutrements  for  the  first  time  in  seven  or  eight 
months.  Even  the  drummers  caught  the  infec¬ 
tion,  and  borrowing  sick  men’s  guns,  fell  into  the 
ranks.  Woful  was  the  disappointment  when  we 
found  that  all  the  available  rolling  stock  had  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  off,  and  that  we  could  not  get 
down.  Meanwhile  the  wires  were  cut ;  the  last 
news  received  from  our  operator  at  Lafourche  be¬ 
ing,  that  the  fight  was  still  progressing,  and  that 
our  men  were  doing  well.  Rumors  of  course 
came  in  thick  and  fast,  and  all  speaking  of  defeat 
and  disaster. 

A  cautious  locomotive  was  sent  down  in  the 
afternoon  on  a  scouting  trip,  and  came  back 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  stronghold  at  Terre 
Bonne  had  fallen,  and  that  Lieutenant  Lyon  was 
a  prisoner ;  that  the  bridge  at  Lafourche  was 
burnt, and  our  forces  were  on  the  Ncw-Orlcans  side 
of  the  bayou ;  that  the  artillery  there  had  been 
taken,  and  was  on  its  way  up  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Brashear  ;  that  in  consequence  we 


were  cut  off  from  all  assistance  by  land,  and  un¬ 
less  we  could  get  reenforcements  by  water,  would 
be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  skedad¬ 
dle  on  our  tug-boat.  This  latter,  however,  is  not 
big  enough  to  hold  us  all,  and  would  probably 
be  riddled  before  she  reached  the  Gulf.  So  the 
Quartermaster’s  hair  stood  up  on  end,  as  usual, 
and  Shelly,  Beveridge  and  I  went  to  packing,  in 
case  boats  should  come  around  to  take  us  off  in 
a  hurry. 

There  are  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  United  States  stores  in  this 
place,  consisting  in  rations,  tents,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  etc.  To  protect  them  we  have  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  available  men  in  our  two  regi¬ 
ments,  two  or  three  hundred  convalescents,  a 
small  gunboat,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Most  of  the  men  are,  however,  sick,  and 
all  are  fagged  out  with  extra  guard-duty.  At 
Bayou  Boeuf,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below,  we  have 
two  or  three  companies,  and  two  guns. 

All  the  regular  drum-calls  were  beat  yesterday, 
to  give  the  “rebs”  on  the  other  side  the  idea 
that  we  still  had  men  in  camp  ;  it  was  comical  to 
see  the  drummers  go  through  dress  parade  alone. 
Last  night  we  burnt  Berwick,  the  town  opposite 
us,  and  as  I  was  on  guard  all  night,  I  had  a  fine 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  blaze.  A  boat’s 
crew  from  the  gunboat  applied  the  torches,  ex¬ 
changing  volleys  with  some  hidden  rascals  as 
they  did  so.  There  was  a  high  wind,  and  the 
sight  was  magnificent.  The  dry  frame  buildings 
blazed  like  tinder,  throwing  up  enormous  piles  of 
flame  and  smoke,  that  must  have  been  visible  in 
Thibodeau.  The  sight  would  probably  not  im¬ 
prove  the  state  of  rebel  temper  toward  us.  The 
houses  have  long  been  empty,  and  are  by  the 
Confiscation  Act  the  property  of  Uncle  Sam,  so 
the  measure  was  not  so  barbarous  as  the  rebel 
papers  will  probably  represent,  although  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  was  necessary. 

Colonel  Duganne  is  sick,  and  we  have  a  live 
major  of  cavalry  in  command  of  the  post,  and  I 
expect  if  there  is  a  resistance  to  be  made,  he  will 
make  it. 

To-day,  Sunday,  it  has  rained  heavily  all  day, 
probably  impeding  the  rebel  advance,  especially 
if  they  have  field-pieces  to  drag.  I  have  my 
“duds”  all  ready  to  move  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  have  arranged  a  plan  to  blow  up  my  twenty- 
eight  thousand  rounds  cartridge  and  forty  rifles, 
if  the  rascals  succeed  in  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
island.  I  will  await  the  developments  of  the 
morrow,  before  continuing  my  letter. 

Monday,  June  23. 

This  morning  we  sent  down  a  skirmishing 
train  to  investigate  things.  Two  dirt-cars  were 
rendered  defensible  by  parapets  of  logs,  and 
filled  with  about  fifty  sharp-shooters.  I  tried  hard 
to  get  off,  but  had  to  confess  I  was  not  much  of 
a  shot,  and  was  rejected  with  about  fifty  other 
aspirants  to  glory.  “Never  mind,  boys,”  said 
Major  Anthony,  “we  will  soon  have  work  for  you 
I  all.”  The  Major,  who  belongs  to  a  cavalry  regi- 
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ment,  is  a  good  fellow,  and  we  have  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  him. 

We  sent  our  train  off  with  a  “Godspeed,” 
with  instructions  to  go  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
investigate  statu  quo.  They  got  through  to  Terre 
Bonne  without  mishap,  and  were  there  hospita¬ 
bly  welcomed  by  the  two  guns  which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  that  miserable  stockade.  The  twenty- 
four  pounders  whistled  about  the  locomotive,  and 
as  our  boys  were  not  prepared  to  resist  artillery, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  back.  They  described 
Terre  Bonne  as  well  garrisoned  by  the  rebels, 
but  as  to  the  state  of  the  road  beyond,  or  what 
has  become  of  our  reginent  at  Lafourche,  they 
can  of  course  say  nothing. 

One  thing  is  evident  —  that  we  are  isolated, 
blocked  in,  and  that  unless  we  can  get  a  sea¬ 
worthy  boat  from  New.-Orleans,  we  must  either 
fight  our  way  through,  starve,  or  surrender. 

This  afternoon,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
we  took  a  tug,  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  plus 
half  a  dozen  negroes,  started  down  the  bay  to 
look  for  rebels  and  molasses.  The  former  were 
not  to  be  seen,  but  we  obtained  eight  or  ten  casks 
of  half-boiled  syrup  from  a  deserted  sugar-house. 
We  had  got  the  stuff  about  half  on  board  when 
an  alarm  was  raised  from  the  upper  deck,  that 
the  rebels  were  advancing  through  the  woods, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  take  five  or  six  men  and 
see  if  the  rascals  really  were  there.  So  I  deploy¬ 
ed  my  little  force  as  skirmishers,  and  we  advanc¬ 
ed  across  the  clearing  as  fast  as  the  swampy 
ground  and  tall  grass  would  permit,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  fired  at  from  the  woods. 
Nothing  was  found,  however,  but  the  glistening 
edges  of  the  palmetto  leaves,  which  the  boat’s 
captain  had  mistaken  for  bayonets,  so  we  loaded 
our  syrup,  and  steamed  back  to  port,  covered 
with  glory  and  mud. 

In  the  sugar-house,  a  dirty,  dilapidated  old 
shed,  a  poor  family  had  taken  shelter  when  Ber¬ 
wick  was  first  shelled,  and  had  night  before  last 
seen  their  home  there  burnt  to  ashes.  There 
was  a  mother,  down  with  the  fever,  two  very 
pretty  girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  four  or 
five  little  ones,  and  a  sickly-looking  father,  with 
no  work  and  no  money.  They  were,  according 
to  their  own  account,  good  unionists,  and  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  “rebs”  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  now  were  losing  their  last  remain¬ 
ing  property  by  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  The 
husband  had  done  some  work  for  the  United 
States,  but  had,  as  usual,  received  no  pay,  for 
you  must  know  it  is  the  very  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  pay  from  the  Government  for 
stray  jobs.  The  quartermasters  are  supposed  to 
discharge  such  bills,  but  are  seldom  provided 
with  funds  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  poor  ap¬ 
plicant  may  wait  and  want  a  long  time  before  he 
gets  his  due.  Persecuted  and  hunted  like  dogs 
by  the  rebels,  suspected,  worried,  and  cheated  by 
the  Federals,  and  plundered  by  both  sides  and 
the  darkeys,  the  fate  of  the  Union  men  of  the 
South  is  not  one  to  be  envied. 

I  am  writing  down  this  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  each  day,  rather  because,  every  thing 


being  packed,  and  the  regiment  absent,  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  than  in  the  thought  that  such 
details  can  be  of  much  interest  to  you,  however 
important  they  may  be  to  me.  The  grand  de¬ 
nouement  is  what  you  will  want  to  hear,  and 
that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  in  to-morrow’s 
journal.  Good  night. 

July  1, 1863. 

•  ••••••« 

Although  we  had  a  week  of  suspense  and  an¬ 
ticipation,  the  shock  was  still  a  great  one.  The 
Ironsides  regiment  is  no  more;  its  officers  are 
killed  and  captured,  its  men  cut  to  pieces  and 
prisoners  on  parole.  The  post  given  us  to  hold 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  lone  star  of 
Texas  floats  over  the  road  from  Brashear  almost 
to  Algiers. 

I  write  in  durance  vile,  and  in  considerable 
doubt  whether  my  letter  will  ever  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation.  I  will  now  attempt  to  relate  how  the 
above  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  was  brought 
about. 

We  were  awakened  at  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-third  by  the  screeching  of  shells, 
and  the  whistling  of  Minie  balls,  and  soon  found 
that  our  camp  and  town  was  being  bombarded 
from  the  other  side.  There  was  naturally  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  at  this  discovery,  an  excite¬ 
ment  differing  somewhat  from  that  which  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  for  I  as¬ 
sure  you  there  is  a  great  difference  between  be¬ 
ing  shelled  and  shelling.  The  two  guns  that  yet 
remained  to  us  had  been  placed  in  position  down 
the  railroad,  as  we  expected  the  attack  from  the 
direction  of  Terre  Bonne,  but  they  were  speedily 
brought  back  and  brought  into  action,  and  our 
men  in  camp,  taking  advantage  of  trees,  little 
embankments,  corners  of  houses,  etc.,  for  shelter, 
commenced  using  their  muskets  with  consider¬ 
able  effect.  By  the  united  efforts  of  our  artillery 
and  infantry,  after  a  sharp  interchange  of  fire  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  rebels  were  fairly  driven 
from  their  guns,  with  a  loss,  by  their  own  admis¬ 
sion,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  men,  while  we  had 
lost  but  one. 

I  fired  two  or  three  shots,  but  am  ignorant 
whether  or  not  I  am  guilty  of  manslaughter.  I 
was  principally  exercised  to  get  my  ammunition 
into  a  place  of  safety,  for  if  a  shell  had  struck  it, 
the  results  might  have  been  most  disastrous. 

Almost  all  our  darkeys  had  fled  on  the  mules 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  I  could  get 
hold  of  but  one  team,  and  would  you  believe  it, 

.  .  .  but  I  managed  to  stow  the  official  papers 

into  the  cart,  and  off  he  rode,  and  I  didn’t  see 
him  for  a  day  or  two,  till  he  was  brought  back  a 
prisoner. 

Our  men  were  still  drawn  up  in  a  straggling 
line  along  the  shore  answering  the  rebel  musket¬ 
ry,  when  shot  were  suddenly  poured  in  upon  us 
from  behind,  and  from  the  orange  grove  on  the 
left,  while  the  firing  from  the  other  shore  re¬ 
doubled  in  vigor. 

Our  men  thus  hemmed  in  between  three  fires, 
naturally  broke  and  fell  into  disorder,  which  mo¬ 
ment  the  Texans  improved  by  charging  with  tho 
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bayonet,  yelling  and  whooping  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices  as  they  did  so.  Captain  Thomason, 
the  only  officer  excepting  our  sick  Colonel  left 
in  camp,  succeeded  in  forming  a  line  in  front  of 
the  Twenty-third  Connecticut  camp  along  the 
road,  but  after  delivering  two  or  three  volleys,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  stand  under  the  con¬ 
centrated  fire,  and  then  it  was  same  qui  pent. 
The  cooler  heads  retired  slowly,  stopping  behind 
each  tree  to  deliver  a  shot  at  the  advancing  en¬ 
emy,  and  loading  as  they  ran.  One  little  squad, 
commanded  by  a  corporal  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth,  especially  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  the  steadiness  with  which  they  re¬ 
treated,  delivering  their  fire  in  two  directions  at 
once.  A  large  portion,  however,  rushed  pell- 
mell  doAvn  the  road  to  the  depot,  offering  as  they 
passed  a  fair  mark  both  to  the  guns  from  the 
other  side,  and  to  the  rebels  already  occupying 
a  parallel  road  but  a  feAV  hundred  feet  distant. 

Our  Colonel,  nerved  to  exertion  by  the  ex¬ 
igency  of  the  moment,  managed  to  mount  his 
horse,  and  calling  to  those  nearest  to  follow  him, 
started  for  the  depot,  intending  to  make  a  stand 
there,  or  if  that  were  impossible,  to  run  a  loco¬ 
motive  through  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  escape 
with  the  men  there  on  the  gunboat.  His 
strength  was  not  equal  to  his  will,  however; 
he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  horse  on  reaching 
the  hospital,  after  passing  through  a  perfect  hail¬ 
storm  of  bullets  unharmed.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
the  shouts  behind  us,  I  concluded  we  were  lost, 
and  tried  Avith  Shelly  to  get  the  ammunition  into 
the  bay. 

But  the  boxes  were  heavy,  and  there  Avere  too 
many  of  them,  and  Ave  could  get  no  help,  so 
after  moving  a  couple  we  gave  it  up.  I  then 
piled  up  some  straAv,  and  set  fire  to  the  building, 
and  seeing  the  Colonel  start  off,  took  my  gun 
and  followed,  when  he  fell,  struck  as  I  thought 
by  a  bullet.  Seeing  that  all  Avas  lost,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  reach  the  depot,  as  we  Avere 
being  fired  upon  from  there  by  our  own  men,  I 
turned  into  the  camp  of  the  Fourth  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  surrendered  myself  to  the  first  half- 
dozen  of  ragged  rascals  who  ran  up. 

The  prisoners  were  marched  back  to  our  camp 
as  they  Avere  picked  up,  and  I  was  provoked  to 
find  that  my  fire  had  blazed  out,  and  the  small 
stores  and  cartridges  were  still  unharmed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  gallant  stand  of  the  day  was 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  provost-guard  defend¬ 
ing  our  twenty-four  pounder.  Out  of  the  five 
defenders,  four,  including  the  Lieutenant  (L.  W. 
Stephenson)  and  the  Sergeant  (Doming)  were 
shot  down ;  it  is  hoped  all  will  recover.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cutter,  who,  on  account  of  illness  had  his 
quarters  in  the  \rillage,  came  out  on  hearing  the 
tumult,  and  on  being  told  to  deliver  up  his 
sword,  replied,  “  I  never  surrender,”  and  fell 
immediately,  shot  through  the  head. 

He  Avas  one  of  the  best  men  among  our  offi¬ 
cers,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  and 
his  loss  is  much  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  lost  from  the  portion  of  our  regiment 
here,  five  or  six  killed,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen 


wounded  ;  from  the  Avhole  post  about  fifty  killed 
and  Avounded.  The  larger  part  of  this  loss  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  convalescent  camp,  as  it  was  on 
that  side  that  the  attack  Avas  made ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  men  there  were  partly  unarmed,  had 
no  officers,  were  all  more  or  less  sick,  and  made 
no  resistance,  they  were  for  the  first  few  mo¬ 
ments  shot  down  without  mercy,  from  a  misap¬ 
prehension  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  camp. 

Our  regiment  and  the  remnant  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  were  the  only  ones 
which  did  any  fighting  at  all,  the  IVenty-Third 
Connecticut  and  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  suc¬ 
cumbing  almost  immediately. 

After  the  town  had  been  captured,  the  fort  of 
course  could  make  no  resistance,  as  it  has  no 
defences  on  the  land  side ;  and  the  guns,  being 
mounted  en  larlette,  could  not  be  turned 
against  the  assailing  party.  It  Avas  surrendered 
unconditionally.  After  the  prisoners  had  been 
collected  in  our  camp,  we  were  marched  up  to 
the  fort,  and  huddled  up  Avithin  the  narrow  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  camp  there.  They  numbered  in  all 
about  one  thousand  tAvo  hundred,  of  whom  full 
eight  hundred  were  sick.  Our  own  regiment  lost 
about  tAvo  hundred.  Our  captors  were  the  most 
ragged,  dirty-looking  set  of  rascals  I  had  ever 
seen.  There  AAras  plenty  of  pluck  and  spirit 
among  them,  but  a  great  want  of  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  only  thing  uniform  about  them 
was  dirt — shirts,  pants,  and  skin  being  all  of  a 
fine  mud  color.  They  all  carried  pistols  and 
dirks,  but  Avhile  the  greater  number  had  En- 
fields,  the  rest  Avere  armed  with  carbines  and 
buck-shot  guns.  The  officers  had  little  or 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  privates, 
though  sometimes  a  suit  of  gray  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
great  abundance  of  them,  as  every  third  man 
was  addressed  as  captain  or  lieutenant,  and  at 
least  every  tenth  as  major  or  colonel.  They 
formed  the  advanced-guard  of  a  force  of  four 
brigades,  ten  thousand  men,  under  General 
Moerton,  which  occupied  a  couple  of  days  in 
coming  up  and  crossing.  There  Avas  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cavalry,  for  as  one  of  the 
men  said  to  me:  “  Texans  won’t  walk.”  They 
were  on  the  whole,  a  good-natured,  jolly  set  of 
country  boys,  many  of  them  only  just  entered 
into  the  service,  and  they  treated  us  with  con¬ 
siderable  kindness  and  humanity,  although  our 
fare  was  for  some  days  four  hard  tacks  per  diem, 
and  our  beds  the  bare  ground.  IIoAvever,  they 
gave  us  what  they  had,  and  enjoyed  little  better 
quarters  themselves. 

The  party  which  had  attacked  us  behind  had 
passed  over  Flat  Lake  in  scows  and  small  boats, 
and  lay  concealed  in  the  SAvamp  in  the  rear  of 
the  camps  a  day  or  tAvo,  until  they  heard  their 
guns  open  upon  us  from  the  other  side.  They 
were  to  have  made  the  attack  at  four  in  the 
morning,  in  which  case  the  carnage  would  have 
been  much  greater.  As  it  Avas,  our  surprise  was 
complete,  for  the  swamps  had  been  pronounced 
by  our  engineers  to  be  impassable,  (and  so  I 
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believe  they  would  be  to  any  but  Texans,)  and 
we  feared  nothing  in  the  rear,  except  from 
down  the  railroad  in  case  Bayou  Boeuf  should 
be  taken  by  force  in  possession  of  Terre  Bonne. 
As  it  was,  with  our  men  scattered  through 
half-a-dozen  camps,  the  greater  part  sick,  and 
without  organization  or  officers,  I  don’t  know 
that  we  could  have  done  much  better  than  we 
did,  though  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  time  we 
could  have  destroyed  the  stores.  But  although 
our  regiment  was  not  disgraced,  it  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  trailing  in  the 
dust,  and  our  regimental  colors  carried  off  in 
.  triumph,  and  many  oft  our  men  vowed  they 
would  have  another  crack  at  the  rascals,  and 
avenge  the  insult  before  going  home. 

The  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
were  paroled,  while  the  commissioned  were 
taken  off  to  a  Dixian  prison,  probably  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

Getting  tired  of  doing  nothing  at  the  “pris¬ 
oners’  camp,”  I  volunteered  with  three  or  four 
others  to  help  nurse  our  sick  and  wounded  at 
the  hospital,  as  nurses  were  much  needed.  I 
expected  only  to  stay  till  the  paroled  men  were 
sent  across  our  lines,  but  when  they  left,  the 
Doctor  pressed  me  so  hard  to  remain,  that  I  de¬ 
cided  I  ought  to  do  so,  only  hesitating  at  the 
thought  that  you  would  be  anxious  at  not  hear¬ 
ing  from  me. 

Having  expected  to  go  till  the  last  moment,  I 
had  not  even  time  to  send  a  line  by  a  friend,  and 
don’t  know  when  you  will  get  this. 

The  Colonel  had  deputed  me  to  bear  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  capture  of  the  post  to  General 
Emory,  and  to  give  the  General  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  I  could  about  the  numbers  and  designs 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  also  requested  me  to 

write  an  account  of  the  affair  to  Mr.  B - for 

publication.  These  two  commissions  I  regret¬ 
ted  much  not  to  be  able  to  fulfil ;  but  as  al¬ 
most  all  our  nurses  seized  the  opportunity  to 
go,  I  didn’t  like  to  desert  our  wounded,  and 
with  two  others,  decided  to  stay. 

Our  doctors  have  worked  like  Trojans  the 
whole  time.  The  balls  whistled  through  the 
house  during  the  engagement,  as  our  red  hospital 
flag  was  mistaken  for  an  ordnance  flag,  and  two 
sick  men  and  one  negro  woman  were  killed,  but 
the  two  doctors  went  on  amputating  and  cutting 
out  balls  with  perfect  sang  froid  during  the 
whole  storm  ;  and  their  work  was  capitally  done, 
and  all  our  wounded  are  now  in  a  fair  way  for 
recovery.  The  Surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Massachu¬ 
setts  ran  away  early  in  the  action,  and  the  con¬ 
federate  doctors  are  a  lazy,  and,  I  believe,  an  ig¬ 
norant  set,  so  that  all  the  work  is  thrown  upon 
the  hands  of  our  men. 

Nursing  is  quite  new  work  for  me,  and  I  can’t 
say  I  like  the  occupation,  but  I  am  getting  used 
to  it,  and  it  is  better  than  doing  nothing  in  a 
parole  camp. 

Bayou  Boeuf,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  fell 
without  a  struggle,  which  added  Colonel  Du- 
ganne,  two  Lieutenants,  and  company  I,  to  the 


number  of  prisoners.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  Quartermaster,  who  was  also  taken  there. 

The  men  at  Lafourche  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  rebels  three  times,  with  considerable  loss, 
but  the  fourth  attack  being  made  with  a  larger 
force,  the  place  was  taken  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-Sixth  regiment  wiped  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Although  it  has  not  achieved  the  tri¬ 
umphs  that  fond  friends  hoped  for  it,  it  has  not 
fallen  ingloriously,  but  remained  at  its  post  to 
the  last,  and  was  lost  not  through  the  fault  of 
its  men  or  officers,  but  owing  to  the  mistaken 
generalship  which  left  it  a  prejr  to  a  much  supe¬ 
rior  force. 

We  know  not  as  yet  what  friends  or  comrades 
we  have  lost  at  the  battle  of  Lafourche,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  accounts  the  carnage  was  great. 
The  enemy  was  again  repulsed  at  Raceland,  but 
after  repeated  efforts,  succeeded  in  storming  the 
place.  From  thence  they  made  an  attack  yester- 
terday  on  Donaldsonville,  where  they  were  de¬ 
feated.  I  understand  they  intend  to  make  a 
dash  at  New-Orleans,  and  they  are  confident 
that  Banks  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson  in  order  to  save  the  capital  of 
his  department. 

Of  further  movements  you  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  than  I,  as  I  can  hear  but  little  here,  and 
that  through  rebel  sources. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Mrs. - 

has  been  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  our 
sick  and  wounded,  and  comes  almost  every  day 

with  Miss  -  to  the  hospital,  with  sheets, 

drawers,  shirts,  socks,  etc.,  which  are  much 
needed.  She  is  certainly  a  most  kind-hearted 
woman.  I  lost  almost  all  my  personal  baggage, 
but  she  has  given  me  a  mattress,  mosquito-bar, 
pillows,  socks,  etc.,  so  that  I  can  get  along  pret¬ 
ty  well.  Her  husband  is  home,  and  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  road,  so  she  is  happy, 
but  she  has  seen  enough  of  fighting.  Several 
bullets  passed  through  her  house,  and  two  or 
three  men  were  killed  in  the  garden.  I  was  un¬ 
der  severe  fire  two  or  three  times,  but  escaped 
unhurt,  and  am  in  a  fair  state  of  health. 

Brasukar  City,  La.,  July  7, 1S63. 

Dear  Mother  :  I  managed  to  send  off  a  long 

letter  to  M - about  a  week  ago,  relating  the 

sad  capture  of  this  place,  and  the  complete  dis¬ 
organization  of  our  regiment,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  off  its  officers  and  the  cutting  up  and 
capture  of  our  men.  I  also  stated  that  I  had  re¬ 
mained  behind  te>  help  care  for  our  wounded,  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  our  paroled 
men  to  our  own  lines. 

I  have  now  been  two  weeks  here  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  matters  have  changed  but  little.  The 
gunboats  have  not  yet  arrived  to  recapture  the 
place,  nor  has  the  flag  of  truce  boat  come  to  bear 
us  all  to  New-Orleans.  We  can  hear  but  little 
of  what  is  occurring  between  us  and  the  city,  but 
there  are  indistinct  murmurs  to  the  effect  that 
the  rebel  advance  has  received  a  severe  check  at 
Donaldsonville,  about  fifty  miles  from  New-Or- 
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leans,  and  has  halted  there,  awaiting  reenforce¬ 
ments.  The  stake  the  rebels  are  playing  for  is 
the  capture  of  the  Crescent  City  itself,  and  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  they  are  rapidly  massing  all  their  forces 
upon  the  one  point.  The  Texan  brigades  were 
poured  rapidly  across  the  frontier  and  thrown 
against  our  feeble  defences  along  this  railroad, 
with  what  effect  I  have  already  told  you.  We 
delayed  their  advance  one  week,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  by  the  bold  front 
put  on  by  our  almost  empty  camps,  and  by  for¬ 
tifying  Bayou  Boeuf  and  other  places  along  the 
road.  A  fragment  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev¬ 
enty-sixth,  assisted  by  a  part  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Connecticut,  held  them  at  bay  four  or  five 
days  more  at  Lafourche,  a  little  further  down  the 
road,  with  considerable  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 
So  that  we  did  our  share  toward  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Vandals;  and  if  New-Orleans  is 
not  prepared,  it  is  not  our  fault. 

A  column  of  eight  thousand  men,  from  the 
rebel  army  in  Arkansas,  is  daily  expected  to 
cross  at  this  place  and  support  the  Texans,  while 
General  Kirby  Smith  is  said  to  be  advancing 
down  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
troops  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  accounts  they  have  risked  all  on 
this  last  attempt,  and  are  bound  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  or  perish 
in  the  struggle.  I  think  they  are  in  earnest,  and 
I  do  hope  Banks  and  his  advisers  are  aware  of 
and  are  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment. 

Our  wounded  have  not  been  badly  treated  by 
our  captors ;  they  give  them  what  they  have,  but 
that  is  often  very  little.  The  weather  has  been 
very  hot  for  the  last  few  days,  and  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  have  suffered  much,  and  we  have  lost  sev¬ 
eral. 

To-day  little  Newlan  died  ;  he  was  a  German 
boy,  not  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  but  a 
good  soldier  and  a  brave  fellow. 

He,  with  three  others  and  a  lieutenant,  stood 
by  one  of  our  two  cannons  till  the  last  moment. 

Three  of  the  five  were  struck  down,  and  his 
comrades,  scattered  by  the  fire,  fled  to  the  depot 
and  called  upon  him  to  follow,  but  he  would  not 
leave  his  lieutenant.  In  another  moment  they 

fell  together ;  Lieutenant  S -  with  a  bullet 

through  his  foot,  and  poor  little  Newlan  with  his 
arm  fractured,  a  ball  through  his  body,  and  a 
charge  of  buckshot  in  the  head. 

He  stood  his  wounds  bravely,  But  this  hot 
weather  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  in 
great  pain,  babbling  about  his  home  in  the  “va- 
terland.” 

There  are  many  other  pitiful  cases  in  our  hos¬ 
pital,  and  it  makes  one’s  heart  sick  to  witness  so 
much  misery.  But  I  suppose  it  is  good  disci¬ 
pline  for  a  man. 

We  did  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  pass  a  very- 
joyous  Fourth.  I  never  expected  to  celebrate  it 
in  captivity,  where,  among  greater  troubles, 
champagne  and  fire-crackers  are  an  impossibility. 
Yesterday  our  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
two  lieutenants,  who  have  been  here  on  the  sick 
list,  were  carried  off  up  to  Franklin,  a  town  far¬ 


ther  inland,  where  there  is  less  danger  of  recap¬ 
ture. 

Colonel  Nottwasas  dignified,  graceful,  and  self- 
possessed  as  ever,  and  appeared  confident  that 
this  reverse  was  but  temporary,  and  that  our 
arms  would  soon  recover  their  ascendency. 

Brashear  looks  dreary  enough  at  present;  our 
long  line  of  deserted  and  pillaged  encampments, 
the  closed  and  empty  houses,  the  vacant  railroad 
depot,  once  so  busy,  the  cars  standing  idly  on 
the  track,  the  cessation  of  all  business,  the  deso¬ 
lation  and  disorder  everywhere  apparent,  con¬ 
trast  most  painfully  with  the  animation,  busy 
life,  and  neatness  of  the  scene  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  view  from  my  window  of  those  fatal 
woods,  of  the  disaster-bringing  orange  groves,  and 
of  the  ruins  of  our  once  beautiful  camp,  is  hateful 
to  me,  and  it  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  features  of  the  re¬ 
capture  I  have  omitted  to  notice — the  hundreds 
of  poor  negroes  who,  taken  with  our  troops,  are 
doomed  to  a  harsher  fate,  to  a  worse  captivity 
than  they  ever  before  experienced.  Oh!  it  is 
bitter  to  see  them  look  half-reproachfully,  half- 
imploringly  to  us,  as  they  are  driven  off  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter,  as  if  to  say  :  “  How  could 
you  betray  us,  promising  us  liberty  and  safety, 
and  now  abandoning  us  to  slavery  and  misery 
worse  than  death  ?”  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to 
see  (as  I  saw  yesterday)  three  cowardly  ruffians 
driving  before  them  a  poor  tottering  old  woman, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  her  de¬ 
fence;  to  see  my  own  faithful  and  intelligent 
servitor,  lame  and  unfit  for  work,  led  off,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  wife,  to  hard  labor,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  disregard'  his  appealing  glance  for 
help ;  to  see  able-bodied  men  on  horseback  driv¬ 
ing  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  old 
and  young,  sick  and  well,  all  weary  and  starving 
so  that  they  can  hardly  stand. 

God  must  give  us  strength  and  victory  to  res¬ 
cue  these  poor  creatures,  and  I  believe  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  dark  clouds  about  us,  that  he  will 
do  it. 

During  the  attack  many  of  the  negroes  escaped 
to  the  swamps,  and  some  of  the  men  probably 
succeeded  in  getting  through  to  our  lines.  Many, 
however,  as  I  was  told  by  eye-witnesses,  were 
shot  down  like  dogs  by  the  rebel  pickets ;  and 
others,  old  women  and  mothers  with  babes  in 
their  arms,  unable  longer  to  stand  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  want  of  rest,  have  come  in  day  after 
day,  covered  with  mud,  emaciated,  and  in  rags, 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Texans.  If 
you  had  seen  these  swamps,  and  could  picture  to 
yourself  the  horrors  of  exposure  to.  the  darkness, 
mire,  alligators,  snakes,  flies,  and  mosquitoes,  the 
wandering  without  food  and  without  hope,  you 
would  form  some  idea  of  the  fear  with  which 
these  poor  creatures  regard  their  former  masters, 
which  induces  them  to  dare  all  dangers  rather 
than  be  again  enslaved. 

July  11. — I  am  still  a  prisoner  and  a  hospital 
nurse,  and  shall  hail  with  relief  being  freed  from 
both  positions,  which  I  hope  soon  to  be.  My  du- 
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ties  as  nurse  are  not  as  arduous  now  as  they 
were  at  first,  as  those  of  ray  comrades  most  se¬ 
verely  wounded  have  died,  while  the  others  are 
rapidly  approaching  recovery,  and  can  almost 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  am  too  seldom  re¬ 
minded  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  as  the  hospital 
is  not  wholly  destitute  of  books,  I  am  able  to 
while  away  the  leisure  hours.  Besides  several 
novels  and  English  reviews,  I  have  found  a  “Life 
of  Jefferson,”  which  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  treasure.  I  also  have  had  opportunities  of 
talking  with  the  rebel  doctors,  officers,  and  pri¬ 
vates,  and  find  it  interesting  to  hear  their  side  of 
the  question,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  by  no 
means  backward  in  stating  and  defending  ours. 
One  of  the  rebel  captains  appeared  to  take  quite 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  go  home  with 
him  to  Texas,  where  he  said  he  would  direct  my 
energies  and  my  spunk  into  better  courses  than 
the  defence  of  abolitionism.  He  thought  I  must 
have  been  raised  in  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  radical¬ 
ism,  which  is  a  compliment  to  you  and  father. 

I  find  these  Southern  champions  are  more 
doughty  in  the  use  of  the  sword  than  of  the 
tongue,  and  their  logic  is  easy  to  controvert. 
Unfortunately,  this  very  want  of  logic  renders 
them  unable  to  see  when  they  arc  discomfited, 
and  by  dint  of  frequent  reiterations  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice,  interrupting  their  opponent  whenever  he 
is  about  to  say  any  thing  provoking,  and  break¬ 
ing  off  the  contest  with  the  sound  of  their  own 
voice  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  often  leave 
off  with  the  impression  that  they  have  been  very 
successful. 

This  mode  of  arguing  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  want  of  courtesy  as  from  ungovernable  im¬ 
petuosity  of  temperament. 

M - may  have  mentioned  to  you,  one  of  the 

reasons  given  her  for  secession  is  “the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Emancipation  Proclamation.”  Ridiculous 
as  it  may  seem,  I  have  heard  that  and  similar 
reasons  assigned  by  many  men  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Many  of  the  privates  have  very 
confused  ideas  of  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and 
in  fact,  being  illiterate  in  the  first  degree,  they 
have  few  opportunities  of  information,  and  have 
to  believe  what  their  officers  tell  them  about  the 
North  and  the  war.  One  Texas  captain  to  whom 
1  offered  some  books  told  me  there  was  not  a  man 
in  his  company  could  read.  Testaments  are  al¬ 
most  unknown  amongst  them,  and  I  have  heard 
of  but  one  regiment  that  had  a  chaplain.  (Bet¬ 
ter  even  to  have  no  chaplain  than  have  one  like 
ours.) 

Both  officers  and  men  of  course  talk  very  con¬ 
fidently  about  their  prospects  in  the  war  before 
us,  but  now  and  then,  when  caught  off  their 
guard,  they  don’t  speak  so  boldly,  admit  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up  their  ranks  fur¬ 
ther,  that  they  are  short  of  clothing,  food,  and 
accoutrements,  and  that  there  is  more  or  less  dis¬ 
content  among  their  men.  Many  of  the  privates 
say  openly  they  would  give  much  if  some  accom¬ 
modation  could  be  made,  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  see 
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their  homes  again.  We  can  only  hear  rumors  of 
what  is  going  on  between  Banks  and  Taylor,  at 
Yicksburgh,  on  the  Cumberland,  and  in  Virginia, 
and  the  want  of  reliable  news  from  the  army  and 
the  impossibility  of  communicating  with  home 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  irksomeness  of 
our  present  position. 

Yesterday  a  little  fellow  died  whom  I  had  had 
under  my  especial  care,  and  whose  loss  is  much 
felt  by  all  of  us.  He  was  hardly  eighteen,  and 
had  one  of  the  purest,  most  beautiful  faces  I  ever 
saw  on  a  boy.  He  came  from  New-Haven,  and 
spoke  much  of  his  happy  home  and  good  mother. 
Although  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  patient,  and  even  cheerful.  I  think  I  hardly 
ever  saw  a  boy  who  had  gone  through  the  tempt¬ 
ations  of  camp  life  so  unstained  as  he  seemed  to 
have  done.  He  must  have  been  well  brought  up, 
and  I  am  afraid  his  mother  will  feel  his  loss  deep¬ 
ly,  as  he  was  an  only  son — and  such  a  lovable 
son !  I  wrote  to  her  a  few  lines,  which  will  be  a 
softer  way  of  breaking  the  news  to  her  than  the 
dry  hospital  report. 

It  is  hard  to  think  how  many  such  lives  have 
been  lost  in  this  cruel  war,  and  it  is  fearful  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  thrown 
away,  of  no  great  and  good  object  being  gained 
by  this  expenditure,  of  the  war  being  a  failure, 
and  this  carnage  murder.  I  cannot  believe  that 
God  will  permit  it.  The  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
more  impossible  does  it  seem  that  it  should  not 
be  intended  for  the  regeneration  of  the  land. 
May  God  grant  that  such  may  be  the  result ! 

July  16. — I  remember  some  years  ago  reading 
aloud  to  you  “  Eothen,”  which  I  then  considered 
a  very  clull  book,  and  the  only  thing  that  struck 
me  as  sprightly  was  an  account  of  a  dervish  who 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  raising  the 
devil  at  his  will.  Undertaking  the  experiment, 
however,  before  a  large  audience,  he  proved  un¬ 
successful,  and  actually  died  of  mortification. 
The  comment  of  Sir  Francis  was  :  “As  the  moun¬ 
tain  wouldn’t  come  to  Mohammed,  Mohammed 
went  to  the  mountain.” 

It  is  even  so  with  our  captor,  General  Taylor, 
who,  as  his  supporting  force  does  not  come  up. 
must  needs  fall  back  to  see  what  has  become  of 
it,  and  it  is  also  so  in  another  sense  with  us  pri¬ 
soners,  who,  as  we  can’t  go  to  our  lines,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  lines  come 
to  us. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  rebels,  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  loss  of  their  two  great  strongholds 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  chocks  they  re¬ 
ceived  at  Lafourche  and  Raceland,  and  their  total 
defeat  at  Donaldsonvillc,  have  relinquished  their 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  Crescent  City,  and 
are  retreating  bag  and  baggage  toward  Texas, 
pursued  by  Banks’s  victorious  forces.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  they* have  been  crossing  over  their 
heavy  stares  and  artillery,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  this  place  will  be  entirely  evacuated.  1 
only  hope  Banks  comes  up  before  they  get 
through  their  work  here  and  bags  some  of  them. 
If  they  go,,  they  leave  our  sick  and  wounded 
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here,  and  will  only  be  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  long  inter¬ 
mission  between  the  pulling  down  of  the  stars 
and  bars  and  the  hoisting  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
for  we  should  stand  a  fair  chance  of  starving. 

Of  course,  situated  as  we  are,  the  news  that 
we  hear  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
only  worth  noting  down  in  order  to  compai’e 
with  the  “  original  Jacobs,”  of  which  we  hope  in 
a  few  days  to  be  in  possession. 

It  is  probable  that  you,  even  as  I  write,  know 
more  of  the  campaign  of  the  last  month  than  I, 
who  have  been  an  actor  in  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  no 
one  knows  so  little  about  a  war,  or  even  a  great 
battle,  as  the  soldier  engaged. 

We  are  told  that  Port  Hudson  fell  on  the 
twenty-seyenth  of  June,  the  works  being  stormed 
by  a  last  desperate  charge  of  our  men  ;  and  it  is 
this  sudden  release  of  Banks’s  troops,  the  energy 
with  which  they  have  been  brought  down  the 
river,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  rebel  force  from 
Arkansas,  which  have  put  an  end  to  Gen.  Taylor’s 
plans.  Vicksburgh,  according  to  the  rebel  ac¬ 
count,  was  surrendered  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
not  to  Grant,  but  to  Admiral  Farragut,  and  if  one 
of  the  reported  conditions  be  true,  the  worthy 
Admiral  could  not  have  acted  with  his  usual 
judgment.  I  refer  to  the  rebel  officers  being  re¬ 
leased  on  their  parole,  instead  of  being  detained, 
as  ours  have  been.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
officers  in  rebel  hands,  and,  especially  now  that 
they  are  threatening  to  hang  those  belonging  to 
negro  regiments,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  retaliate  if  necessary. 

Such  are  the  reports  of  the  day ;  to-jnorrow 
may  witness  a  dashing  of  our  hopes.  Still  the 
presentiment  is  strong  with  all  of  us  that  before 
many  days  we  shall  again  be  under  the  “  good 
old  flag.” 

July  19. — This  waiting  and"  watching,  now 
having  our  hopes  fed  by  the  downcast  counte¬ 
nances  and  whispered  rumors  of  disaster  among 
the  rebels  about  us,  again  having  our  fears  ex¬ 
cited  by  their  triumphant  and  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports  of  successes,  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect 
upon  our  nerves,  especially  with  such  of  us  who 
are  not  well.  Every  shock  of  thunder  seems  to 
herald  the  approach  of  our  victorious  gunboats, 
every  drum-tap  in  the  night  is  magnified  by  the 
excited  fancy  to  the  once  dreaded,  now  longed- 
for  sound  of  the  “long  roll,”  and  at  every  acci¬ 
dental  gunshot  from  the  neighboring  camps  we 
listen  to  the  continuous  fire  of  the  attack  of  which 
it  is  hoped  to  be  the  alarm. 

That  the  rebels  are  expecting  an  attack  here  in 
their  rear  is  very  evident,  but  whether  they  will 
try  to  evade  it,  or  prepare  to  meet  it,  is  still  a 
question.  Their  sick,  as  fast  as  they  are  brought 
from  their  forces  down  the  railroad,  are  moved 
up  the  Bayou  Teche  to  Franklin  and  Ncw-Iberia. 
The  number  is  very  considerable,  and  our  sur¬ 
geon  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  of  the  men 
are  merely  shamming,  to  escape  the  toils  of  the 
campaign. 

This  Louisiana  climate,  however,  seems  to 


sicken  Texans  as  fast  or  faster  than  it  acts  upon 
Northern  troops,  and  loud  and  deep  are  the 
curses  of  the  “Lone  Star”  men  upon  this  “  God¬ 
forsaken  land.”  Then  the  exposure  to  the  heavy 
showers  of  this  month,  their  utter  want  of  clean¬ 
liness,  and  often  of  a  change  of  clothing,  and 
their  poorly  cooked  food,  must  have  damaging 
effects  upon  their  constitutions.  We  have  still 
fifty  sick  here,  who  are  all  doing  well,  but  are 
still  unable  to  travel  without  transportation  ;  and 
that  the  rebels  can’t  furnish  us.  These  rascals 
have  pretty  well  cleaned  out  poor  Lafourche  Par¬ 
ish  of  all  that  is  worth  having  —  negroes,  cattle, 
wagons,  tools,  etc.,  and  if  they  escape  without 
punishment,  their  raid  may  be  termed  a  most 
successful  one.  But  they  have  strong  fears  that 
they  will  not  escape  so  freely.  Our  forces  are 
reported  to  have  rebccupied  the  Red  River  (which 
the  late  rains  have  swollen  most  opportunely) 
and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Texas,  and  in  that 
case,  unless  they  can  cut  their  way  through, 
there  is  no  resource  but  surrender. 

Meanwhile  they  are  occupied  night  and  day  in 
crossing  over  their  ill-gotten  plunder  upon  two 
or  three  antiquated-looking  steamboats,  which 
escaped  capture  when  the  country  was  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  running  far  up  the  Red  River.  Horses 
are  carried  over  in  barges  or  flat-boats,  while 
the  cattle  are  compelled  to  swim  the  stream. 
This  last  sight  is  novel  and  amusing.  A  drove 
is  collected  where  the  bank  is  a  little  steep,  and, 
if  possible,  the  water  deep.  The  cattle  are  then 
whipped  up  and  spurred  on  from  behind,  and 
driven  with  much  clamor  into  the  water.  Then 
it  is  the  task  of  boats  to  keep  behind  and  along 
the  flanks  of  the  drove,  keeping  their  noses  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  opposite  shore,  and  goading  up 
the  stragglers  writh  sharp  sticks  and  long  whips. 
Sometimes,  when  the  other  shore  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  leaders  are  old  soldiers,  and  know 
it  is  useless  to  rebel,  they  swim  over  quietly  en 
masse.  But  oftener,  frightened  at  the  broad  ex¬ 
panse  before  them,  they  will  scatter,  and  the 
greater  fear  overcoming  the  less,  shove  aside  the 
boats  and  poles,  make  for  the  shore  they  have 
left,  charge  up  the  bank,  scattering  and  upset¬ 
ting  the  drivers,  and  gallop  off  to  enjoy  their 
temporary  liberty.  The  whole  scene  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  shouts,  yells,  and  war-whoops, 
without  which  the  true  Texan  can  neither  work 
nor  fight ;  and  add  to  this  the  roaring  and  low¬ 
ing  of  the  herd,  the  cracking  of  the  enormous 
whips  and  the  splashing  of  the  water,  and  you 
have  a  very  respectable  hubbub.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  method  was  employed  once  or  twice 
on  dark  nights,  to  victual  Port  Hudson  during 
the  late  siege,  but  they  must  have  made  less 
noise  about  it. 

It  is  at  last,  it  seems,  an  established  fact  that 
Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson  are  ours. 

The  capture  of  the  first  was  the  way  old  U.  S. 
Grant  took  to  celebrate  the  Fourth,  while  the 
last  surrendered  on  the  eighth  to  General  Banks, 
just  as  the  lists  of  volunteers  for  the  morrow’s 
storming  party  had  been  made  up.  Brave  as 
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those  volunteers  must  have  been,  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  great  relief  to  them  to  be  spared  the  mur¬ 
derous  duty.  These  two  successes  have  placed 
thirty-three  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands,  and 
released  Grant’s  army  just  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

I  can’t  help  here  recording  what  it  seems  to 
me  he  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  be  able  hereafter 
to  compare  my  dictum  with  what  he  does  do. 
After  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Yicksburgh, 
he  should  send  fifteen  thousand  men  to  reenforce 
General  Banks’s  worn-out  army,  by  which  means 
Banks  could  capture  or  annihilate  Taylor  and 
Sibley,  and  render  his  authority  secure  through 
the  whole  department. 

Second.  He  should  advance  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army  to  attack  Bragg  in  his  rear,  acting- 
in  cooperation  with  Rosecrans.  Together  they 
should  be  able  to  finish  up  Bragg,  and  then,  while 
Grant  was  left  to  protect  the  Tennessee  frontier 
and  finish  up  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  Rosecrans  should  advance  through  West- 
Tennessee  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spar¬ 
ed  into  Virginia,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Dix 
and  Hooker,  put  an  end  to  the  war  there.  Mean¬ 
while,  Grant,  advancing  through  Alabama,  could 
communicate  by  a  cavalry  raid  with  Hunter,  and 
together  they  could  overcome  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina,  and  take  Savannah  and  Charleston. 
This  would  be  the  final  stroke.  Isn’t  that  a  fine 
plan  ?  I  only  hope  some  part  of  it  may  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Our  rebel  friends  are  telling  us 
strange  stories  about  the  annihilation  of  Hooker, 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  although 
we  don’t  believe  them,  of  course,  still  we  feel 
uneasy  and  anxious. 

If  Lee  has  penetrated  into  the  Keystone  State, 
I  have  faith  enough  in  the  militia  of  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  trust  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper  dearly  before  he  gets 
out  again  ;  and  then  it  may  be  to  find  Richmond 
occupied  by  Dix  and  Foster,  and  Virginia  no  long¬ 
er  a  secession  State. 

One  of  our  negro  girls  has  just  come  in,  and 
informed  me,  in  a  cautious  whisper,  that  the 
Yankees  have  advanced  as  far  as  “Bayou  Boeuf,” 
only  eight  miles  below  here. 

The  crisis  is  coming,  and  something  has  got  to 
burst. 

July  22. — Yesterday  the  rebels  completed  their 
evacuation,  and  left  us  alone  in  our  glory.  The 
last  able-bodied  darkey  was  grabbed,  the  last 
straggling  cattle  swam  over,  the  last  crew  of 
“  ragged  riders”  embarked.  As  fast  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  they  were  sent 
off  in  long  trains  toward  New-Iberia,  and  by  two 
p.m.  both  shores  were  deserted,  the  last  tent  was 
struck,  the  last  gun  on  the  march,  and  the  steam¬ 
boats,  having  finished  their  work,  were  steaming 
up  toward  their  former  place  of  safety. 

The  cars  that  had  been  captured  were  burnt, 
and  the  locomotive  sent  under  full  head  of  steam 
into  the  burning  train.  The  concussion  was  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  the  ruip  complete. 

They  left  for  our  hospital  five  days’  rations,  a 


large  portion  of  which  were  stolen,  and  sold  by 
the  cooks  before  the  evacuation  was  over.  They 
took  all  our  negro  nurses  and  cooks,  as  well  as 
the  cooking-stove,  and  even  the  wash-basins.  As 
the  doctor  was  sick,  there  was  but  one  well  man 
left  in  the  building  to  do  every  thing,  so  he  had 
rather  a  hard  time  of  it.  (I  had  been  hors  die 
combat  myself  for  ten  or  twelve  days.)  Almost 
every  atom  of  medicine,  and  even  the  bandages 
and  lint,  were  cabbaged  by  the  confederate  doc¬ 
tors,  so  that  our  sick  were  left  quite  destitute. 
Fortunately,  by  this  morning,  we  had  obtained  a 
reenforcement  of  darkeys,  who  had  hid  themselves 
in  the  swamps  to  escape  being  carried  off,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  establishment  can  again  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  our  situ¬ 
ation,  cast  adrift,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
armies,  unable  to  help  ourselves,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  whatever  fortune  the  surging  tide  of  war 
might  cast  upon  us.  For  a  few  hours  the  placid 
waters  and  deserted  shores  of  the  bay  remained 
undisturbed  by  any  thing  warlike,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  from  behind  the  point,  far  down  the  bay,  a 
puff  of  smoke  was  seen,  and  “  boom !”  a  shell 
fell  in  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  us,  and 
then  another,  at  a  higher  elevation,  screeched 
over  our  heads  and  exploded  in  the  woods  behind 
us.  “  The  gunboat !”  was  the  general  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  the  gunboat  it  proved  to  be.  A  white 
flag  was  quickly  run  up  on  the  tower  of  the  de¬ 
pot,  to  show  that  there  was  no  opposition  in  the 
place,  and  shortly  afterward  a  boat  landed,  and 

Lieutenant  - ,  of  the  gunboat  Sachem,  took 

possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Four  hours  after  the  “lone  star”  had  been  hauled 
down,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  triumph¬ 
antly  over  the  town.  The  rebel  occupation  had 
just  lasted  four  weeks.  The  gunboat  had  been 
trying  for  two  or  three  days  to  cross  the  bar,  but 
for  want  of  a  pilot,  had  only  just  succeeded. 

The  most  cheering  news  we  had  heard  for  a 
long  time  was  that  Washington  and  Philadelphia, 
which  the  rebels  had  assured  us  were  taken,  were 
still  safe,  and  that  Lee  had  been  defeated  instead 
of  being  overwhelmingly  victorious.  Hurrah  for 
Meade!  General  Weitzel,  with  the  advance  of 
Banks’s  army,  is  expected  here  this  afternoon. 

A  word  before  I  close  this  epistle  about  the 
Texans,  whose  prisoners  we  had  been  for  a  month. 
I  have  called  them  half  savages,  and  it  is  about 
true,  but  they  have  some  of  the  noblest  qualities 
of  savages.  They  are  brave  to  rashness,  and  will 
endure  with  patience  any  amount  of  exposure 
and  suffering  to  accomplish  their  end.  They  are 
generous,  good-natured,  and  treat  their  prisoners 
with  much  kindness.  They  are  splendid  horse¬ 
men,  fine  marksmen,  and  can  go  for  days  with 
but  a  morsel  of  uncooked  food  to  eat.  They  arc 
cheap  troops  to  support,  because  they  don’t  care 
for  tents,  will  wear  any  kind  of  clothing,  and  will 
live  on  bacon  and  hoecake,  or  forage  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  horses. 

But  though  brave,  they  are  perfectly  undis¬ 
ciplined  and  regardless  of  orders,  and  will  fight 
every  man  on  his  own  hook,  breaking  ranks  as 
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soon  as  they  commence  firing.  So  that,  although 
they  are  excellent  bushwhackers,  they  are  often 
scattered  and  routed  in  the  open  field.  They 
consider  themselves  the  equals  of  their  officers, 
and  it  is  a  risky  matter  to  punish  them  for  insub¬ 
ordination.  When  there  is  no  fighting  going  on 
they  soon  tire  of  the  restraints  of  camp-life,  and 
often  leave  for  home,  coming  back  when  it  suits 
them.  Then  they  will  steal,  even  from  their  own 
officers ;  they  will  brag  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  they  won’t  wash  themselves  or  their 
shirts.  They  don’t  consort  readily  with  the  Louisi¬ 
anians,  whom  they  call  “lazy,  cowardly  Creoles,” 
and  by  whom  they  are  cordially  hated  and  termed 
“Camanches  and  thieves,”  and  both  charges 
have,  I  expect,  some  foundation.  To  give  you 
an  example  of  the  Texan  way  of  doing  things : 
Two  or  three  days  ago  some  of  them  broke  into 
the  stores  of  their  post  quartermaster,  and  came 
riding  past  our  hospital  decked  out  with  their 
spoils  —  captured  Federal  clothing.  One  long, 
lank  country  boy  had  a  hat  and  a  cap  on  his 
head  and  another  cap  in  his  hand.  One  of  our 
wounded  men,  looking  over  the  balcony,  called 
out :  “  I  wish  you  would  give  me  one  of  those 
caps;  I  haven’t  got  any!”  Not  expecting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  “  All 
right,”  cried  Texas,  and  chucked  the  cap  up ;  it 
fortunately  proved  a  good  fit. 

On  the  whole,  I  don’t  know  as  we  could  have 
fallen  into  better  hands,  and  our  month  of  cap¬ 
tivity  passed  pretty  pleasantly,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  our  position. 

I  am  staying  at  present  at  Mrs.  - ’s,  who, 

since  her  husband  has  left,  was  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  one  in  the  house  to  protect  it  from  the 
thieves  and  prowlers  who  always  infest  an  evacu¬ 
ated  town.  She  and  Miss - ■,  her  niece,  have 

been  very  kind  to  our  sick  and  wounded,  and  if 
any  property  should  be  protected,  hers  should. 

The  arrangement  is  a  very  pleasant  one  for  me, 
as  I  am  not  well,  and  a  comfortable  bed  and  well- 
cooked  meals  are  a  great  “  desideratum.” 

July  27. — The  first  detachment  of  our  troops 
has  at  length  arrived,  and  their  fagged  out  and 
tattered  appearance  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
their  not  coming  earlier.  That  fearful  struggle 
at  Port  Hudson  has  worn  out  Banks’s  forces,  and 
unless  he  is  speedily  reenforced  he  will  have  to 
rest  on  his  oars  for  a  while.  It  was  right  pleas¬ 
ant,  after  such  a  long  dose  of  “  Dixie  ”  and  the 
“Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  to  hoar  the  splendid  band  of 
the  Twelfth  Connecticut  playing  “John  Brown.” 
We  heard,  too,  some  good  news  about  our  boys. 
They  were,  it  seems,  not  taken  prisoners  at  La¬ 
fourche,  but  retreated  in  good  order,  after  repuls¬ 
ing  the  rebels  twice,  and  they  were  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  to  reoccupy  Thibodeaux  after  the  rebe 
evacuation.  Hurrah  for  the  Ironsides!  their 
honor  is  not  lost,  though  their  flags  are. 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  this  by  the 
transport  Crescent  to  New-Orleans,  but  it  may 
bo  some  days  on  the  road. 

Your  son, 


Doc.  20. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  GETTYSBURGII. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT.* 

I  AFTER  THE  INVADERS. 

Washington,  June  29,  1SC3. 

I.  GETTING  A  GOOD  READY. 

“Would  like  you  (if  you  feel  able)  to  equip 
yourself  with  horse  and  outfit,  put  substitutes  in 
your  place  in  the  office,  and  join  Hooker’s  army 
in  time  for  the  fighting.” 

It  was  a  despatch,  Sunday  evening,  from  the 
manager,  kindly  alluding  to  a  temporary  debility 
■;hat  grew  out  of  too  much  leisure  on  a  recent  visit 
west.  Of  course  I  felt  able,  or  knew  I  should  by 
to-morrow.  But,  alas !  it  was  Hooker’s  army  no 
onger.  Washington  was  all  a-buzz  with  the  re¬ 
moval.  A  few  idol-worshippers  hissed  their  exul¬ 
tation  at  the  constructive  disgrace ;  but  for  the 
most  part,  there  was  astonishment  at  the  un¬ 
precedented  act  and  indignation  at  the  one  cause 
to  which  all  attributed  it.  Any  reader  who  chanc¬ 
ed  to  remember  a  Tew  paragraphs  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Gazette ,  alluding  to  the  real  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  invasion,  must  have  known  at  once 
that  the  cJqise  was — Halleck.  How  the  cause 
worked,  how  they  quarrelled  about  holding  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  how  Hooker  was  relieved  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  how,  within  an  hour  afterward,  Hal- 
eck  stultified  himself  by  telling  Flooker’s  succes¬ 
sor  to  do  as  he  pleased  concerning  this  very  point, 
all  this  will  be  in  print  long  before  this  letter  can 
get  west. 

For  once,  Washington  forgot  its  llase  air,  and, 
through  a  few  hours,  there  was  a  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  excitement.  The  two  or  three  Congress¬ 
men  who  happened  to  be  in  town  were  indignant, 
and  scarcely  tried  to  conceal  it ;  the  crowds  talk¬ 
ed  over  the  strange  affair  in  all  its  phases  ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  false  stories  were  put  in  circulation,  the  bas¬ 
est  of  which,  perhaps,  was  that  Hooker  had  been 
relieved  for  a  fortnight’s  continuous  drunkenness ; 
rumors  of  other  changes,  as  usual,  came  darken¬ 
ing  the  very  air. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare, 
had  there  been  such  a  case.  A  General  had 
brought  his  army  by  brilliant  forced  marches  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy.  They  were  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  campaign ;  a  great  battle,  perhaps  the 
battle  of  the  war,  was  daily  if  not  hourly  impend¬ 
ing.  No  fault  of  generalship  was  alleged,  but  it 
happened  that  a  parlor  chieftain,  in  his  quiet  study, 
three  score  miles  from  the  hourly-changing  field, 
differed  in  judgment  on  a  single  point  from  the 
General  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  latter 
carefully  examined  anew  the  point  in  issue,  again 
satisfied  himself,  and  insisted  on  his  conviction, 
or  on  relief  from  responsibility  for  a  course  he  felt 
assured  was  utterly  wrong.  For  this  he  was  re¬ 
lieved — and  within  five  hours  was  vindicated  by 
his  own  successor. 

But  a  good,  perhaps  a  better  general  was  put 
in  his  place — except  from  fche  unfortunate  timing 

*  Special  correspondence  of  Mr.  Whitclaw  Reid  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gazette,  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
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of  the  change,  we  had  good  reason  to  hope  it  would 
work  at  least  no  harm.  There  was  little  regret 
for  Hooker  personally ;  it  was  only  the  national 
sense  of  fair  play  that  was  outraged. 

Presently  there  came  new  excitement.  Stuart 
had  crossed  the  Potomac,  twenty -five  miles  from 
Washington,  had  captured  a  train  within  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles,  had  thrown  out  small  parties  to 
within  a  mile  or  tMro  of  the  railroad  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington.  In  the  night  the  road 
would  certainly  be  cut,  and  for  a  few  hours,  at  any 
rate,  the  Capital  isolated  from  the  country.  We 
had  need  to  make  haste,  or  it  might  be  difficult 
“to  join  Hooker’s  army.” 

It  was  not  to  be  a  solitary  trip.  Samuel  Wilk- 
eson,  the  well-known  brilliant  writer  on  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  lately  transferred  to  the  Times  ; 
and  U.  H.  Painter,  chief  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer ,  a  miracle  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  such  a  sphere,  were  to  go  ;  and  Coffin  of 
the  Boston  Journal,  known  through  all  New-Eng- 
land  as  “  Carleton,”  had  telegraphed  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  meet  me  in  the  army. 

Monday  morning  Washington  breathed  freer, 
on  learning  that  the  Baltimore  trains  had  come 
through.  Stuart  had  failed,  then  ?  But  we 
counted  too  fast. 

A  few  hasty  purchases  to  make  up  an  outfit  for 
campaigning  along  the  border,  and  at  eleven  we 
are  off.  Unusual  vigilance  at  the  little  block- 
houses  and  embankments  at  exposed  points  along 
the  road  ;  soldiers  out  in  unusual  force,  and  every 
thing  ready  for  instant  attack  ;  much  chattering 
of  Stuart  and  his  failure  in  th&  train  ;  anxious  in¬ 
quiries  by  brokers  as  to  whether  communication 
with  New-York  was  to  be  severed;  and  so  we 
reach  Baltimore. 

“Am  very  sorry,  gentlemen  ;  would  get  you  out 
at  once  if  I  could  ;  would  gladly  run  up  an  extra 
train  for  you ;  but — the  rebels  cut  our  road  last 
night,  this  side  of  Frederick,  and  we  have  no  idea 
when  we  can  run  again.”  Thus  Mr.  Prescott 
Smith,  whom  every  body  knows,  that  has  ever 
heard  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

And  so  Stuart  had  not  failed — we  were  just 
one  train  too  late  and  were  cut  off  from  the  army  ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait ;  and  so — - 
ill-satisfied  with  this  “  Getting  a  Good  Ready” — 
back  to  Washington. 

II.  OFF. 

Frederick,  Mb.,  Tuesday  evening,  June  30. 

Washington  was  again  like  a  city  besieged,  as 
after  Bull  Run.  All  night  long,  troops  were  march¬ 
ing  ;  orderlies  with  clanking  sabres  clattering 
along  the  streets  ;  trains  of  wagons  grinding  over 
the  bouldered  avenue  ;  commissaries  were  hurry¬ 
ing  up  their  supplies  ;  the  quartermaster’s  de¬ 
partment  was  like  a  bee-hive ;  every  thing  was 
motion  and  hurry.  From  the  War  Department 
came  all  manner  of  exciting  statements  ;  men  were 
everywhere  asking  what  the  President  thought 
of  the  emergency.  Trains  had  again  come  through 
regularly  from  Baltimore,  but  how  long  could  it 
continue  ?  Had  not  Stuart’s  cavalry  been  as  near 
.  as  the  old  Blair  place  at  Silver  Springs,  and  might 


they  not  cut  the  track  any  moment  they  chose  ? 
Might  they  not,  indeed,  asked  the  startled  bank¬ 
ers,  might  they  not  indeed  charge  past  the  forts 
on  the  Maryland  side,  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  and  replenish  their  army 
chests  from  our  well-stored  vaults? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  came  a  blistering 
sight  that  should  blacken  evermore  every  name 
concerned.  With  cries  for  reenforcements  from 
the  weakened  front,  with  calls  for  volunteers  and 
raw  militia  to  step  into  the  imminent  breach  and 
defend  the  invaded  North,  with  everywhere  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  every  man  who  knew  how  to  handle 
a  musket,  there  came  sprucely  marching  down 
the  avenue,  in  all  their  freshness  of  brilliant  uni¬ 
forms  and  unstained  arms,  with  faultlessly  appar¬ 
eled  officers  and  gorgeous  drum-major,  and  clang¬ 
ing  band,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,  (about  the  Capital,)  with  banners 
waving  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  as  with  solid  tramp  that  told  of  months 
of  drill  they  moved  down  the  street — in  such 
bravery  of  peaceful  soldiering  there  came  a  New- 
England  nine  months’  regiment,  mustering  over 
nine  hundred  bayonets,  whose  term  of  service 
that  day  expired  !  With  Stuart’s  cavalry  swarm¬ 
ing  about  the  very  gates  of  the  Capital,  with 
the  battle  that  was  to  decide  whether  the  war 
should  henceforth  be  fought  on  Northern  or 
Southern  soil  hourly  impending,  these  men,  in  all 
the  blazonry  of  banners  and  music,  and  glittering 
uniforms,-  and  polished  arms,  were  marching — 
home  !  They  had  been  implored  to  stay  a  fort¬ 
night,  a  week — three  days  even  ;  but,  with  one 
accord,  they  insisted  on  starting  home  !  Would 
that  Stuart  could  capture  the  train  that  bears 
them  ! 

Another  exciting  ride  over  a  yet  unmolested 
track,  and  we  are  again  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  Smith  gave  us  the  cheering  assurance  that 
the  road  was  open  again  to  Frederick ;  that  no¬ 
body  knew  where  Stuart  had  gone,  but  that  in 
any  event  they  would  send  us  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

F or  the  rest  there  was  news  of  more  dashing 
movements  by  our  army.  The  rebels  were  re¬ 
ported  concentrating  at  York,  Pennsjdvania.  Our 
army  had  already  left  Frederick  far  in  the  rear, 
and  spreading  out  like  a  fan  to  make  use  of  every 
available  road,  it  was  sweeping  splendidly  up  to 
meet  them.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  not  fight¬ 
ing  under  Meade.  He  was  recognized  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  brave  and  able,  and  they  would  follow  him 
just  as  readily  as  Hooker — some  of  them,  in¬ 
deed  far  more  willingly.  But  there  was  sore 
need  for  every  musket.  Lee  at  least  equalled 
us  in  numbers,  they  thought. 

Baltimore  had  been  in  a  panic.  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  some  rebel  cavalry  had  ventured  up  to  with-  n 
in  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  frightened  persons 
had  rushed  in  with  the  story  that  great  squadrons 
of  horse  were  just  ready  to  charge  down  the 
streets.  Alarm-bells  rang,  the  Loyal  Leagues 
rushed  to  arms,  the  thoroughfares  were  thronged 
with  the  improvised  soldiery,  and  within  an  hour 
thousands  of  bayonets  guarded  every  approach. 
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It  was  worthy  the  new  life  of  Baltimore.  Here, 
thank  God,  was  an  eastern  city,  able  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  defend  itself. 

Stuart  did  not  come — if  he  had,  ho  would  have 
been  repulsed. 

General  Tyler  (former  Colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio)  had  been  hastily  summoned  here  to  as¬ 
sume  command  of  the  defences  of  Baltimore. 
This  display  of  citizen  soldier}^  was  part  of  the 
work  he  had  already  done. 

But  those  “defences!”  “Small  boy,” exclaimed 
W.,as  we  sauntered  through  the  street  and  pass¬ 
ed  an  urchin  picking  pebbles  out  of  a  tar  barrel 
to  fling  at  a  passing*pig,  “small  boy,”  and  lie  ut¬ 
tered  it  with  impressive  dignity,  “  You  must  stop 
that,  sir!  You  are  destroying  the  defences  of 
Baltimore  !”  And  indeed  he  was.  Single  rows 
of  tar-barrels  and  sugar  hogsheads,  half  tilled  with 
gravel,  and  placed  across  the  streets,  with  some¬ 
times  a  rail  or  two  on  top,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
“stake  and  rider”  fence,  constituted  the  “de¬ 
fences.”  They  were  called  barricades,  I  believe, 
in  some  official  paper  on  the  subject.  Outside 
the  city,  however,  were  earthworks,  (to  which 
additions  had  been  made  in  the  press  of  the  emer¬ 
gency,)  that  would  have  afforded  considerable 
resistance  to  an  attack;  and  if  cavalry  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  the  city,  the  “barricades” 
might  have  been  of  some  service  in  checking  their 
charges. 

In  the  afternoon,  Stuart’s  cavalry  was  heard 
from,  making  the  best  of  its  way,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  our  army,  to  join 
Lee  in  Southern  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore,  then, 
was  safe ;  and  Stuart  had  made  the  most  ill-ad¬ 
vised  raid  of  the  war.  He  had  worn  out  his 
horses  by  a  terrible  march,  on  the  eve  of  a  despe¬ 
rate  battle,  when,  in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  he 
was  especially  needed  to  protect  the  rear  and  hold 
our  pursuit  in  check ;  and  in  return  he  had 
gained — a  few  horses,  a  single  army  train,  which 
he  could  only  destroy,  eighteen  hours’  interruption 
of  communications  by  rail  between  the  Capital 
and  the  army,  and  a  night’s  alarm  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore. 

Our  own  army  was  now  reported  to  bo  concen¬ 
trating  at  Westminster,  manifestly  to  march  on 
York.  To  reach  this  point,  we  must  take  the 
Western  Maryland  road,  but  this  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  terror  by  the  Company,  and  the  rolling 
stock  was  all  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  hasten  to  Frederick,  then  mount  and 
follow  the  track  of  the  army. 

As  our  party  stepped  into  the  train  a  despatch 
brought  Hooker’s  vindication,  as  against  Ilallcck. 
He  had  been  relieved  for  insisting  on  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  troops  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  using 
them  in  the  active  operations  of  the  army.  Pre¬ 
cisely  that  thing  his  successor  had  done!  All 
honor  to  Meade  for  the  courage  that  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  ! 

It  was  a  curious  ride  up  the  road.  Eighteen 
hours  ago  the  rebels  had  swarmed  across  it.  The 
public  had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  not  yet 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  might  not  attack 
the  very  train  now  starting ;  yet  here  were  cars 


crowded  to  overflowing  with  citizens  and  their 
wives  and  daughters,  willing  to  take  the  risks 
rather  than  lose  a  train.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
good  enough  to  provide  a  car  for  our  party,  but 
the  press  was  so  great  we  had  to  throw  open  the 
doors  to  make  room  for  women  and  children, 
recklessly  ready  to  brave  what  they  supposed 
the  dangers  of  the  ride. 

Frederick  is  Pandemonium.  Somebody  has 
blundered  frightfully;  the  town  is  full  of  strag¬ 
glers,  and  the  liquor-shops  are  in  full  blast.  Just 
under  my  window  scores  of  drunken  soldiers  are 
making  night  hideous ;  all  over  the  town  they  are 
trying  to  steal  horses,  or  sneak  into  unwatched 
private  residences,  or  are  filling  the  air  with  the 
blasphemy  of  their  drunken  brawls.  The  worst 
elements  of  a  great  army  are  here  in  their  worst 
condition;  its  cowards,  its  thieves,  its  sneaks,  its 
bullying  vagabonds,  all  inflamed  with  whiskey, 
and  drunk  as  well  with  their  freedom  from  ac¬ 
customed  restraint. 

III.  THE  HEAK  OF  A  CHEAT  AK!UY. 

Two  Taverns  P.  0.,  Pa.,  July  1. 

Our  little  party  broke  up  unceremoniously. 
Both  my  companions  thought  it  better  to  go  back 
to  Baltimore  and  up  to  Westminster  by  rail  on 
the  expected  Government  trains ;  I  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  adhered  to  the  original  plan  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  overland.  I  have  already  good  reasons 
to  felicitate  myself  on  the  lucky  decision. 

An  hour  after  breakfast  sufficed  for  buying  a 
horse  and  getting  him  equipped  for  the  campaign. 

Drunken  soldiers  were  still  staggering  about 
the  streets,  looking  for  a  last  drink  or  a  horse  to 
steal,  before  commencing  to  straggle  along  the 
road,  when  a  messenger  for  one  of  the  New-York 
papers,  who  had  come  down  with  despatches, 
and  myself  wore  off  for  headquarters.  We  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  at  Westminster,  but  were  not 
certain. 

South-Mountain,  historic  evermore,  since  a  pre¬ 
vious  rebel  invasion  faded  out  thence  to  Antietam, 
loomed  up  on  the  left  amid  the  morning  mists  ; 
before  us  stretched  a  winding  turnpike,  upheaved 
and  bent  about  by  a  billowy  country  that  in  its 
cultivation  and  improvements  began  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  -proximity  to  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
The  army  had  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Mono- 
cacy  through  Walkersvillc,  Woodbury,  and  Mid- 
dleburgh — all  pleasant  little  Maryland  villages — 
where,  in  peaceful  times,  Rip  Van  Winkle  might 
have  slumbered  undisturbed.  The  direction 
seemed  too  far  north  for  Westminster,  and  a 
courier,  coming  back  with  despatches,  presently 
informed  us  that  headquarters  were  not  there, 
but  at  Taneytown,  a  point  considerably  farther 
north  and  west.  Evidently  there  was  a  change 
in  our  plans.  We  were  not  going  to  York,  or 
headquarters  would  not  bo  at  Taneytown  ;  and 
it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  our  movements  to  the 
north-west  were  based  upon  news  of  a  similar 
concentration  by  the  rebels.  The  probabilities 
of  a  speedy  battle  were  thus  immensely  increased, 
and  wo  hastened  the  more  rapidly  on. 
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From  Frederick  out  the  whole  road  was  lined 
with  stragglers.  I  have  heard  General  Patrick 
highly  spoken  of  as  an  efficient  Provost-Marshal 
General  for  the  Potomac  army  ;  but  if  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  permitting  such  scenes  as  were  wit¬ 
nessed  to-day  in  the  rear,  his  successor  is  sadly 
needed. 

Take  a  worthless  vagabond,  who  has  enlisted 
for  thirteen  dollars  a  month  instead  of  patriotism, 
who  falls  out  of  ranks  because  he  is  a  coward 
and  wants  to  avoid  the  battle,  or  because  he  is 
lazy  and  wants  to  steal  a  horse  to  ride  on  instead 
of  marching,  or  because  he  is  rapacious  and 
wants  to  sneak  about  farm-houses  and  frighten 
or  wheedle  timid  countrywomen  into  giving  him 
better  food  and  lodging  than  camp-life  affords  — 
make  this  armed  coward  or  sneak  or  thief  drunk 
on  bad  whisky,  give  him  scores  and  hundreds  of 
armed  companions  as  desperate  and  drunken  as 
himself — turn  loose  this  motley  crew,  muskets 
and  revolvers  in  hand,  into  a  rich  country,  with 
quiet,  peaceful  inhabitants,  all  unfamiliar  with 
armies  and  army  ways  —  let  them  swagger  and 
bully  as  cowards  and  vagabonds  always  do,  steal 
or  openly  plunder  as  such  thieves  always  will  — 
and  then,  if  you  can  imagine  the  state  of  things 
this  would  produce,  you  have  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  the  rear  of  our  own  army,  on  our 
own  soil,  to-day. 

Of  course  these  scoundrels  are  not  types  of  the 
army.  The  good  soldiers  never  straggle — these 
men  are  the  debris ,  the  offscourings  from  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers. 

There  is  no  need  for  permitting  these  outrages. 
An  efficient  Provost-Marshal,  such  as  General 
Patrick  has  been  called,  would  have  put  a  pro¬ 
vost-guard  at  the  rear  of  every  division,  if  not  of 
every  regiment  and  brigade,  and  would  have  swept 
up  every  man  that  dared  to  sneak  out  of  ranks 
when  his  comrades  were  marching  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  rebels  manage  these  things  better. 
Death  on  the  spot  is  said  to  be  their  punishment 
for  straggling,  and  in  the  main  it  is  a  just  one. 

The  army  itself  had  done  surprisingly  little 
damage  to  property  along  their  route.  Breaking 
off  the  limbs  of  cherry  trees  to  pick  the  ripe  cher¬ 
ries,  seemed  to  be  about  the  worst  of  their  tres¬ 
passes.  I  have  never  before  seen  the  country  so 
little  injured  along  the  line  of  march  of  a  great 
army. 

But  every  farm-house  was  now  filledwith  drunk¬ 
en  loafers  in  uniform ;  they  swarmed  about  the 
stables,  stealing  horses  at  every  opportunity,  and 
compelling  farmers  to  keep  up  a  constant  watch ; 
in  the  fence-corners  groups  of  them  lay7-,  too  drunk 
to  get  on  at  all. 

As  we  neared  the  army  a  new  phase  of  the  evil 
was  developed.  A  few  mounted  patrols  seemed 
to  have  been  sent  out  to  gather  up  the  stragglers, 
and  some  of  them  had  begun  their  duty  by  get¬ 
ting  drunk,  too. 

In  one  fence-corner  we  passed  a  drunken  trio 
in  fierce  altercation  with  a  gay-looking,  drunken 
patrol,  with  a  rose  jauntily  worn  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  and  a  loaded  and  cocked  revolver  carelessly 
playing  in  his  hand.  “  These  fellows  are  d-dr- 


drunk,”  he  explained  to  us,  “  and  ac’ly  talk  about 
sh-shootin’  me  for  or’rin  ’em  to  go  to  camp.”  One 
of  the  stragglers  had  his  musket  cocked  and  hand¬ 
somely  covering  the  red  rose  on  the  patrol’s 
breast. 

A  few  yards  further  on  was  another  drunken 
party  under  the  trees.  A  patrol,  trying  to  get 
them  started,  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  indis¬ 
creetly  brave  and  talkative.  “  You’re  cowardly 
stragglers,  every  rascal  of  you,”  he  roared,  after  a 
few  minutes’  unavailing  efforts  at  coaxing.  “  You’re 
lyin’  scoune’rl,”  was  the  thick-tongued  response; 
and  the  last  we  saw  of  the  party  as  we  galloped 
on,  two  of  the  stragglers  were  rushing  at  the  pa¬ 
trol,  and  he  was  standing  at  a  charge  bayonets, 
ready  to  receive  them.  They  probably  halted  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  bayonet-point. 

As  we  stopped  at  a  farm-house  by  the  road¬ 
side  to  feed  our  horses  and  get  dinner,  we  passed 
a  party  of  stragglers  in  the  yard.  After  dinner, 
to  our  amazement  we  discovered  that  my  luck¬ 
less  “rebel  look,”  and  an  indignant  reply  about 
straggling  to  some  impertinent  question  they  had 
asked,  had  well-nigh  got  us  into  trouble.  The 
rascals,  drunk  enough  to  half  believe  what  they 
said,  and  angry  enough  at  being  called  stragglers 
to  do  us  any  mischief  they  were  able,  had  held 
a  court  on  our  cases  while  we  were  eating,  had 
adjudged  us  rebel  spies,  and  had  sentenced  us 
to  —  have  our  horses  confiscated  !  Luckily  my 
companion  strolled  down  to  the  stable  after  din¬ 
ner,  just  as  the  fellows  were  getting  the  horses 
out  to  make  off  with  them  !  They  announced 
their  conclusion  that  we  were  spies,  and  their 
sentence,  and  insisted  on  the  horses,  but  a  judi¬ 
cious  display  of  a  hearty  disposition  on  his  part 
to  knock  somebody  down,  induced  them  to  drop 
the  reins,  and  allow  him  tcf:  put  the  horses  back 
in  the  stable. 

We  had  small  time,  as  we  galloped  through, 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Taneytown,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  Maryland  hamlet,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  (who  has 
a  country-seat  in  the  vicinity,)  and  like  him  now 
somewhat  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
Army  trains  blocked  up  the  streets  ;  a  group  of 
quartermasters  and  commissaries  were  bustling 
about  the  principal  corner;  across  on  the  hills, 
and  along  the  road  to  the  left,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  rose  the  glitter  from  the  swaying  points 
of  bayonets,  as  with  steady  tramp  the  columns 
of  our  Second  and  Third  corps  were  marching 
northward.  They  were  just  getting  started  —  it 
was  already  well  on  in  the  afternoon.  Clearly 
something  was  in  the  wind. 

Half  a  mile  further  east,  splashed  by  the  hoofs 
of  eager  gallopers.  A  large,  unpretending  camp, 
looking  very  much  like  that  of  a  battalion  of 
cavalry  —  we  turn  in,  without  ceremony,  and 
arc  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

At  first  all  seems  quiet  enough,  but  a  moment’s 
observation  shows  signs  of  movement.  The 
slender  baggage  is  all  packed,  every  body  is  ready 
to  take  the  saddle  at  a  moment’s  notice.  En¬ 
gineers  are  busy  with  their  maps;  couriers  are 
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coming  in  with  reports  ;  the  trustiest  counsellors 
on  the  staff  are  with  the  General. 

In  a  plain  little  wall-tent,  just  like  the  rest, 
pen  in  hand,  seated  on  a  camp-stool  and  bending 
over  a  map,  is  the  new  “  General  Commanding” 
for  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Tall,  slender, 
not  ungainly,  but  certainly  not  handsome  or 
graceful,  thin-faced,  with  grizzled  beard  and 
moustache,  a  broad  and  high  but  retreating  fore¬ 
head,  from  each  corner  of  which  the  slightly- 
curling  hair  recedes,  as  if  giving  premonition  of 
baldness — apparently  between  forty-five  and  fifty 
years  of  age  —  altogether  a  man  who  impresses 
you  rather  as  a  thoughtful  student  than  as  a 
dashing  soldier  —  so  General  Meade  looks  in  his 
tent. 

“  I  tell  you,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  fine 
fellow  Meade,”  I  chanced  to  hear  the  President 
say,  a  few  days  after  Chancellorsville.  Here 
was  the  result  of  that  good  opinion.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  events  of  the  next 
few  days  will  justify  it. 

•A  horseman  gallops  up  and  hastily  dismounts. 
It  is  a  familiar  face  —  L.  L.  Crounse,  the  well- 
known  chief  correspondent  of  the  New-Yorlc 
Times,  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  As  we 
exchange  hurried  salutations,  he  tells  us  that  he 
has  just  returned  from  a  little  post-village  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
away ;  that  a  fight,  of  what  magnitude  he  can¬ 
not  say,  is  now  going  on  near  Gettysburg!!,  be¬ 
tween  the  First  corps  and  some  unknown  force 
of  the  enemy ;  that  Major-General  Reynolds  is 
already  killed,  and  that  there  are  rumors  of 
more  bad  news. 

Mount  and  spur  for  Gettysburgh  is,  of  course, 
the  word.  Crounse,  who  is  going  too,  acts  as 
guide.  We  shall  precede  headquarters  but  a  lit¬ 
tle.  A  few  minutes  in  the  Taneytown  tavern 
porch,  writing  despatches  to  be  forthwith  sent 
back  by  special  messenger  to  the  telegraph  office 
at  Frederick  ;  then  in  among  the  moving  mass 
of  soldiers,  and  down  the  Gettysburgh  road  at 
such  speed  as  we  may.  W e  have  made  twenty- 
seven  miles  over  rough  roads  already  to-day  ;  as 
the  sun  is  dipping  in  the  woods  of  the  western 
hill-tops,  we  have  fifteen  more  ahead  of  us. 

It  is  hard  work,  forcing  our  way  among  the 
moving  masses  of  infantry,  or  even'  through  the 
crowded  trains,  and  we  make  but  slow  progress. 
Presently  aids  and  orderlies  begin  to  come  back, 
with  an  occasional  quartermaster  or  surgeon,  or 
commissary  in  search  of  stores.  C.  seems  to 
know  every  body  in  the  army,  and  from  every 
one  he  demands  the  news  from  the  front. 
“Every  thing  splendid ;  have  driven  them  five  or 
six  miles  from  Gettysburgh.”  “Badly  cut  up,  sir, 
and  Palling  back.”  “Men  rushed  in  like  tigers 
after  Reynolds’s  death,  and  swept  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  them.”  (Rushing  in  like  tigers  is  a  stock 
performance,  and  appears  much  oftener  in  the 
newspapers  than  on  the  field.)  “  Gettysburgh 
burnt  down  by  the  rebels.”  “  Things  were  all 
going  wild,  but  Hancock  got  up  before  we  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  I  guess  there’s  some  chance 
now.”  “  H — d  Dutchmen  of  the  Eleventh  corps 


broke  and  ran  like  sheep,  just  as  they  did  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  it’s  going  to  be  another  dis¬ 
aster  of  just  the  same  sort.”  “We  still  hold 
Gettysburgh,  and  every  thing  looks  favorable.” 
“Wadsworth’s  division  cut  to  pieces;  not  a  full 
regiment  left  out  of  the  whole  of  it ;  and  half 
the  officers  killed.”  “We’ve  been  driven  pell- 
mell  through  Gettysburgh,  and  things  look  bad 
enough,  I  tell  you.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  information  we  gain, 
by  diligent  questioning  of  scores.  It  is  of  such 
stuff  that  the  “news  direct  from  the  battle-field,” 
made  up  by  itinerant  liars  and  “reporters”  at 
points  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  and  tele¬ 
graphed  thence  throughout  the  country,  is  man¬ 
ufactured.  So  long  as  the  public,  in  its  hot 
haste,  insists  on  devouring  the  news  before  it  is 
born,  so  long  must  it  expect  such  confusion  and 
absurdity. 

Riding  through  the  columns  became  more  and 
more  difficult  as  we  advanced ;  and  finally,  to 
avoid  it,  we  turned  off  into  a  by-way  on  the 
right.  We  were  fortunately  well  supplied  with 
maps,  and  from  these  we  learned  that  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  right  of  the  Taneytown  road,  up 
which  we  had  been  going,  ran  the  great  Balti¬ 
more  turnpike  to  Gettysburgh ;  and  a  Dutch 
farmer  told  us  that  our  by-path  would  bring  us 
out,  some  miles  ahead,  on  this  pike.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  less  obstructed,  and  we  pushed  on. 

Across  the  hills  to  the  left  we  could  sec  the 
white-covered  wagons  slowly  winding  in  and  out 
through  the  forests,  and  the  masses  of  blue  coats 
toiling  forward.  In  either  direction,  for  miles, 
you  could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  same 
sight  through  the  openings  of  the  foliage.  The 
shades  of  evening  dimmed  and  magnified  the 
scene  till  one  might  have  thought  the  hosts  of 
Xerxes,  in  all  the  glory  of  modern  armor,  were 
pressing  on  Gettysburgh.  To  the  front  and  right 
lay  broad,  well-tilled  farms,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  mammoth,  many-windowed  barns,  covered 
with  herds  and  rustling  with  the  ripening  grain. 

Selecting  a  promising-looking  Dutch  house, 
with  a  more  than  usually  imposing  barn  in  its 
rear,  we  stopped  for  supper.  The  good-man’s 
“woman”  had  gone  to  see  the  soldiers  on  the 
road,  but  whatever  he  could  get  for  us  “you  pe 
very  heartily  welcome  to.”  Great  cherry  trees 
bent  before  the  door  under  their  weight  of  ripe 
fruit ;  the  kitchen  garden  was  crowded  with 
vegetables ;  contented  cattle  stood  about  the 
barn  ;  sleek  horses  filled  the  stables  ;  fat  geese 
hissed  a  doubtful  welcome  as  we  came  too  near 
them  ;  the  very  farm-yard  laughed  with  plenty. 

We  put  it  on  the  ground  of  resting  our  horses 
and  giving  them  time  for  their  oats ;  but  I  fear 
the  snowy  bread  and  well-spread  table  of  the 
hearty  farmer  had  something  too  to  do  with  the 
hour  that  we  spent. 

Then  mount  and  spur  again.  It  was  dark  in 
the  woods,  but  our  by-path  had  become  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  wagon-road,  and  the  moon  presently 
cast  us  occasional  glances  from  behind  the  clouds. 
The  country  was  profoundly  quiet ;  the  Dutch 
farmers  seemed  to  have  all  gone  to  bed  at  dark, 
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and  only  their  noisy  house-dogs  gave  signs  of 
life  as  we  passed.  Once  or  twice  we  had  to  rouse 
a  sleeping  worthy  out  of  bed  for  directions  about 
the  road.  At  last  camp-fires  gleamed  through 
the  woods ;  presently  we  caught  the  hum  of  sol¬ 
diers’  talk  ahead ;  by  the  roadside  we  passed  a 
house  where  all  the  lights  were  out,  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  huddled  on  the  door-step,  listening  to 
the  soldiers.  “Yes,  the  army’s  right  down  there. 
If  you  want  to  stay  all  night,  turn  up  by  the 
school-house.  ’Squire  Durboraw’s  a  nice  man.” 

“Right  down  there”  was  the  post-village  of 
Two  Taverns — thronged  with  soldiers— the  wo¬ 
men  all  in  the  streets,  talking  and  questioning 
and  frightening  themselves  at  a  terrible  rate.  A 
corps  general’s  headquarters  had  been  there  to¬ 
day,  but  they  were  now  moved  up  to  the.  front. 
That  didn’t  look  like  serious  disaster.  We  were 
four  miles  and  a  quarter  or  a  half  from  the  line 
of  battle.  Ewell  had  come  down  from  York,  and 
we  had  been  fighting  him  to-day.  A.  P.  Hill  was 
also  up,  coming  by  way  of  Chambersburgh  or 
Hagerstown.  Longstreet  was  known  to  be  on 
the  way,  and  would  certainly  be  here  to-morrow. 
The  reserves  were  on  their  way.  In  short,  Lee’s 
whole  army  was  rapidly  concentrating  at  Gettys- 
burgh,  and  to-morrow,  it  seemed,  must  bring  the 
battle  that  is  to  decide  the  invasion.  To-day  it 
had  opened  for  us — not  favorably. 

“  ’Squire  Durboraw  is  a  nice  man.”  W e  roused 
him  out  of  bed,  where  ho  must  have  been  for 
two  or  three  hours.  “  Can  you  take  care  of  us 
and  our  horses  till  morning  ?”  “  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure,  gentlemen.”  And  no  more  words  are 
needed.  The  horses  are  housed  in  one  of  those 
great  horse-palaces  these  people  build  for  barns ; 
we  are  comfortably  and  even  luxuriously  quar¬ 
tered.  If  the  situation  is  as  we  hope,  our  army 
must  attack  by  daybreak.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
off  for  the  field  at  four  in  the  morning.  Agate. 

II.  THE  REPULSE  ON  WEDNESDAY,  FIRST  JULY. 

Field  of  Battle,  near  Getttsburgii,  July  2. 

TO  TIIE  FRONT. 

We  werd  in  the  saddle  this  morning  a  little 
after  daybreak.  The  army  was  cut  down  to 
fighting  weight  ;  it  had  shaken  off  all  retainers 
and  followers — all  but  its  fighters  ;  and  the  road 
was  alive  with  this  useless  material. 

My  companion  and  myself  were  forcing  our 
way  as  fast  as  possible  through  the  motley  crowd 
toward  the  front,  where  an  occasional  shot  could 
already  be  heard,  and  where  we  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected  the  crash  of  battle  to  open,  when  I  was 
stopped  by  some  one  calling  my  name  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  frame  dwelling,  crowded  with  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  It  proved  to  be  Colonel  Stephenson,  the 
librarian  of  Congress.  He  had  run  away  from 
his  duties  in  the  Capital,  and  all  day  yesterday, 
through  a  fight  that  we  now  know  to  have  been 
one  of  the  hottest  in  the  war,  had  been  serving 
most  gallantly  as  aid  on  General  Meredith’s  staff. 
Congress  should  make  an  example  of  its  runaway 
official ! 

The  lower  story  of  the  house  was  crowded 
with  wounded  from  the  old  “  Iron  Brigade,”  of 


Wadsworth’s  division  ;  in  a  little  upper  room  was 
their  General.  He  had  been  grazed  on  the  head 
with  a  fragment  of  shell,  his  horse  had  been 
shot  under  him,  and  had  fallen  upon  him ;  he 
had  been  badly  bruised  externally  and  worse  in¬ 
ternally,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  being 
ready  for  service  again  for  months.  He  spoke 
proudly  of  the  conduct  of  his  men,  almost  tear¬ 
fully  of  their  unprecedented  losses. 

Half  a  mile  further  on,  through  crowds  of 
slightly  wounded,  and  past  farm-houses  convert¬ 
ed  into  hospitals,  a  turn  to  the  right  through  a 
meadow,  up  the  slope  of  an  exposed  hill,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  smouldering  camp-fire.  Stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  his  staff,  lies 
General  Wadsworth,  (late  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New-York,)  commander  of  the 
advance  division  in  yesterday’s  fight.  He,  too, 
kindles  as  he  tells  the  story  of  the  day,  its  splen¬ 
did  fighting,  and  the  repulse  before  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers. 

Batteries  are  all  about  us  ;  troops  are  moving 
into  position  ;  new  lines  seem  to  be  forming,  or 
old  ones  extending.  Two  or  three  general  offi¬ 
cers,  with  a  retinue  of  staff  and  orderlies,  come 
galloping  by.  Foremost  is  the  spare  and  some¬ 
what  stooped  form  of  the  Commanding  General. 
He  is  not  cheered,  indeed  is  scarcely  recognized. 
He  is  an  approved  corps  General,  but  he  has  not 
yet  vindicated  his  right  to  command  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  By  his  side  is  the  calm,  honest, 
manly  face  of  Howard.  An  empty  coat-sleeve  is 
pinned  to  his  shoulder — memento  of  a  hard-fought 
field  before,  and  reminder  of  many  a  battle-scene 
his  splendid  Christian  courage  has  illumined. 
They  are  arranging  the  new  line  of  battle.  How¬ 
ard’s  dispositions  of  the  preceding  night  are 
adopted  for  the  centre ;  his  suggestions  are  being 
taken  for  the  flanks.  It  is  manifest  already  that 
we  are  no  longer  on  the  offensive,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  has  the  initiative. 

• 

THE  POSITION. 

A  little  further  forward,  a  turn  to  the  left,  wc 
climb  the  slope  of  another  hill,  hitch  our  horses 
half-way  up,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  make  our 
way  through  frowning  batteries  and  by  long  rows 
of  tombstones,  stop  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the 
monument  of  a  hero  from  Pair  Oaks,  and  are 
startled  by  the  buzzing  hiss  of  a  well-aimed 
Minie,  from  the  foes  that  fought  us  at  Fair  Oaks, 
above  our  heads  ;  move  forward  to  an  ambitious 
little  gate-keeper’s  lodge,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery. 

In  front,  on  a  gradual  declivity,  an  orchard  of 
gnarled  old  leafy  trees ;  beyond  the  valley,  a 
range  of  hills  but  little  lower  than  that  on  which 
we  stand;  on  this  slope,  half  hidden  among  the 
clusters  of  trees,  a  large  cupola-crowned  brick 
building  —  a  theological  seminary ;  between  this 
and  us  half  a  dozen  spires,  roofs  of  houses,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage,  streets 
marked  by  the  lines  of  trees — Gettysburgh  ! 

No  sound  comes  up  from  the  deserted  town, 
no  ringing  of  bells,  no  voices  of  children,  no  hum 
of  busy  trade.  Only  now  and  then  a  blue  curl 
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of  smoke  rises  and  fades  from  some  high  window  ; 
a  faint  report  comes  up,  and  perhaps  the  hiss  of 
a  Minie  is  heard ;  the  houses  are  not  wholly  with¬ 
out  occupants. 

We  are  standing  on  Cemetery  Hill,  the  key  to 
the  whole  position  the  enemy  occupies,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  line  and  the  most  exposed  point  for  a 
concentration  of  the  rebel  fire.  To  our  right, 
and  a  little  hack,  is  the  hill  on  which  we  have 
just  left  General  Wadsworth  ;  still  farther  back, 
and  sweeping  away  from  the  cemetery  almost 
like  the  side  of  a  horse-shoe  from  the  toe,  is  a- 
succession  of  other  hills,  some  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber  and  undergrowth,  others  yellow  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight,  and  waving  with  luxuriant  wheat ; 
all  crowned  with  batteries  that  are  soon  to  reap 
other  than  a  wheaten  harvest.  rl’o  the  left,  our 
positions  are  not  so  distinctly  visible  ;  though  we 
can  make  out  our  line  stretching  off  in  another 
horse-shoe  bend,  behind  a  stone  fence  near  the 
cemetery — unprotected,  farther  on  ;  affording  far 
fewer  advantageous  positions  for  batteries,  and- 
manifestly  a  weaker  line  than  our  right.  An 
officer  of  General  Howard’s  staff  pointed  out  the 
positions  to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  hazarding 
the  prediction  that  there  on  our  left  wing  would 
come  the  rebel  attack  we  were  awaiting. 

General  Howard’s  headquarters  were  on  this 
very  Cemetery  Hill — the  most  exposed  position 
on  the  whole  field.  He  had  now  returned  and 
was  good  enough,  during  the  lull  that  still  lasted, 
while  we  awaited  the  anticipated  attack,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  action  of  yesterday  as  he  saw  it. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WEDNESDAY. 

I  have  now  conversed  with  four  of  the  most 
prominent  generals  employed  in  that  action,  and 
with  any  number  of  subordinates.  I  am  a  poor 
hand  to  describe  battles  I  do  not  see,  but  in  this 
case  I  must  endeavor  to  weave  their  statements 
into  a  connected  narrative.  The  ground  of  the 
action  is  still  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  and. I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it  save  from  the  descriptions  of 
others,  and  the  distant  view  one  gets  from  Ceme¬ 
tery  Ilill. 

We  had  been  advancing  toward  York.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  rebels  were  moving  for  a  con¬ 
centration  farther  southland  we  suddenly  chang¬ 
ed  our  own  line  of  march.  The  First  corps,  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Reynolds,  had  the  advance ;  next 
came  the  unfortunate  Eleventh  corps,  with  a 
new  record  to  make  that  should  wipe  out  Clian- 
cellorsville,  and  ready  to  do  it. 

Saturday  they  had  been  at  Boonesboro,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Frederick ;  by 
Tuesday  night,  the  First  corps  lay  encamped  on 
Marsh  Creek,  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
Gettysburgh.  The  Eleventh  corps  was  ten  or 
twelve  miles  farther  back.  Both  were  simply 
moving  under  general  marching  orders,  and  the 
enemy  was  hardly  expected  yet  for  a  day  or  two. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  the  First 
corps  was  filing  down  around  Cemetery  Hill  in 
solid  column,  and  entering  the  streets  of  Gettys¬ 
burgh.  In  the  town  our  skirmishers  had  met 
pickets  or  scouts  from  the  enemy  and  had  driven 


them  pell-mell  back.  The  news  fired  the  column, 
and  General  Reynolds,  with  little  or  no  recon- 
noissance,  marched  impetuously  forward.  Un¬ 
fortunate  haste  of  a  hero,  gone  now  to  the  hero’s 
reward ! 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  o’clock.  The 
fire  of  the  rebel  skirmishers  rattled  along  the 
front,  but,  shaking  it  off  as  they  had  the  dew 
from  their  night’s  bivouac,  the  men  pushed  hotly 
on. 

Meantime  General  Reynolds,  on  receiving  his 
first  notice  an  hour  ago  from  Buford’s  cavalry, 
that  the  rebels  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  had  promptly  sent  word  back  to  General 
Howard,  and  asked  him,  as  a  prudential  measure, 
to  bring  up  the  Eleventh  corps  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Eleventh  had  been  coming  up  on  the 
Emmetsburgh  road.  Finding  it  crowded  with  the 
train  of  the  First,  they  had  started  off  on  a  by¬ 
way,  leading  into  the  Taneytown  road,  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead ;  and  were  still  on  this  by-way  eleven 
miles  from  Gettysburgh,  when  Rcjmolds’s  mes¬ 
senger  reached  them.  The  fine  fellows,  with 
stinging  memories  of  not  wholly  merited  disgrace 
at  Chancellorsville,  started  briskly  forward,  and 
a  little  after  one  their  advance  brigade  was  filing 
through  the  town  to  the  music  of  the  fire  above. 
General  Rejmolds’s  corps  consists  of  three  divi¬ 
sions — Wadsworth’s,  Doubleday’s,  and  Robin¬ 
son’s.  Wadsworth’s  (composed  of  Meredith’s  and 
Cutler’s  brigades — both  mainly  Western  troops) 
had  the  advance,  with  Cutler  on  the  right  and 
Meredith  on  the  left.  Arriving  at  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  above  the  town,  the  near  presence 
of  the  enemy  became  manifest,  and  they  placed 
a  battery  in  position  to  feel  him  out,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  moved  forward. 

An  engagement,  of  more  or  less  magnitude, 
was  evidently  imminent.  General  Rejmolds  rode 
forward  to  select  a  position  for  a  line  of  battle. 
Unfortunate — sadly  unfortunate  again — alike  for 
him,  M'ith  all  a  gallant  soldier’s  possibilities  ahead 
of  him,  and  for  the  country,  that  so  sorely  need¬ 
ed  his  well-tried  services.  He  fell,  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  pierced  by  a  ball  from  a  sharp-shooter’s 
rifle,  and  was  borne,  dying  or  dead,  to  the  rear. 
General  Doubleday  was  next  in  command. 

The  enemy  were  seen  ready.  There  was  no 
time  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  new  corps  com¬ 
mander  ;  instantly,  right  and  left,  Cutler  and 
Meredith  wheeled  into  line  of  battle  on  the  double- 
quick.  Well-tried  troops,  those  ;  no  fear  of  their 
flinching  ;  veterans  of  a  score  of  battles — in  the 
war  some  of  them  from  the  very  start ;  with  the 
first  at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill,  Garrick’s  Ford,  Cheat 
Mountain  and  all  the  Western  Virginia  campaign  ; 
trusted  of  Shields  at  Winchester,  and  of  Lander 
at  Romney  and  Bloomery  Gap  ;  through  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  every  march  to  the  red 
slaughter  sowing  that  still  had  brought  no  har¬ 
vest  of  victory.  Meredith’s  old  Iron  Brigade 
was  the  Nineteenth  Indiana,  Twenty-fourth  Mich¬ 
igan,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Wisconsin — veterans  all, 
and  well  mated  with  the  brave  New-Yorkers 
whom  Wadsworth  also  led. 
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Cutler,  having  the  advance,  opened  the  attack  ; 
Meredith  was  at  it  a  few  minutes  later.  Short, 
sharp  fighting,  the  enemy  handsomely  repulsed, 
three  hundred  rebel  prisoners  taken,  General  Ar¬ 
cher  himself  reported  at  their  head — such  was 
the  auspicious  opening.  No  wonder  the  First  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  its  ground. 

Yet  they  were  ill-prepared  for  the  contest  that 
was  coming.  Their  guns  had  sounded  the  tocsin 
for  the  Eleventh,  but  so  they  had  too  for — Ewell, 
already  marching  down  from  York  to  rejoin  Lee. 
They  were  fighting  two  divisions  of  x\.  P.  Hill’s 
now — numerically  stronger  than  their  dwindled 
three.  Their  batteries  were  not  up  in  sufficient 
numbers  ;  on  Meredith’s  left — a  point  that  espe¬ 
cially  needed  protection,  there  were  none  at  all.  A 
battery  with  Buford’s  cavalry  stood  near.  Wads¬ 
worth  cut  red  tape  and  in  an  instant  ordered  it 
up.  The  captain,  preferring  red  tape  to  red  fields, 
refused  to  obey.  Wadsworth  ordered  him  under 
arrest,  could  find  no  officer  for  the  battery,  and 
finally  fought  it  under  a  sergeant.  Sergeant  and 
captain  there  should  henceforth  exchange  places. 

The  enemy  repulsed,  the  First  advanced  their 
lines  and  took  the  position  lately  held  by  the 
rebels.  Very  heavy  skirmishing,  almost  de¬ 
veloping  at  times  into  a  general  musketry  engage¬ 
ment,  followed.  Our  men  began  to  discover  that 
they  were  opposing  a  larger  force.  Their  own 
line,  long  and  thin,  bent  and  wavered  occasional¬ 
ly,  but  bore  bravely  up.  To  the  left,  where  the 
fire  seemed  the  hottest,  there  were  no  supports 
at  all,  and  Wadsworth’s  division,  which  had 
been  in  the  longest,  was  suffering  severely. 

About  one  one  o’clock  Major-General  Howard, 
riding  in  advance  of  his  hastening  corps,  arrived 
on  the  field  and  assumed  command.  Carl  Schurz 
was  thus  left  in  command  of  the  Eleventh,  while 
Doubleday  remained  temporarily  Reynolds’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  First. 

The  advance  of  the  Eleventh  soon  came  up  and 
was  thrown  into  position  to  the  right  of  the  First. 
They  had  little  fighting  immediately — but  their 
time  was  coming.  Meantime  the  First,  that  had 
already  lost  its  General  commanding  and  had 
held  its  ground  against  superior  numbers,  with¬ 
out  supports,  from  ten  till  nearly  two,  took  fresh 
courage  as  another  corps  came  up,  and  all  felt 
certain  of  winning  the  day. 

But  alas  !  the  old,  old  game  wras  playing.  The 
enemy  was  concentrating  faster  than  we.  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  was  to  blame  for  it ;  no  one  among 
the  living  at  least,  and  the  thickly  clustering 
honors  that  fitly  crown  the  hero’s  grave  bar  all 
criticism  and  pardon  all  mistakes,  if  mistakes 
they  were. 

About  half-past  two  that  afternoon,  standing 
where  we  now  stand,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  one 
might  have  seen  a  long,  gray  line,  creeping  down 
the  pike  and  near  the  railroad  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  town.  Little  pomp  in  their  march,  but 
much  haste ;  few  wagons,  but  the  ammunition 
trains  all  up  ;  and  the  battle-flags  that  float  over 
their  brigades  are  not  our  flags.  It  is  the  road 
from  York — these  are  Stonewall  Jackson’s  men — 
led  now  by  Stonewall  Jackson’s  most  trusted  I 


and  loved  Lieutenant.  That  gray  serpent,  bend¬ 
ing  in  and  out  through  the  distant  hills,  decides 
the  day. 

They  are  in  manifest  communication  with  Hill’s 
corps,  now  engaged,  fully  advised  of  their  early 
losses,  and  of  the  exact  situation.  They  bend  up 
from  the  York  road,  debodch  in  the  woods  near 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  by  three  o’clock,  with  the 
old  yell  and  the  old  familiar  tactics,  their  battle¬ 
line  comes  charging  down. 

Small  resistance  is  made  on  our  right.  The 
Eleventh  does  not  flee  wildly  from  its  old  anta¬ 
gonists,  as  at  their  last  meeting,  when  Stonewall 
Jackson  scattered  them  as  if  they  had  been  pig¬ 
mies,  foolishly  venturing  into  the  war  of  the 
Titans.  It  even  makes  stout  resistance  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while ;  but  the  advantage  of  position,  as  of 
numbers,  is  all  with  the  rebels,  and  the  line  is 
forced  to  retire.  It  is  done  deliberately  and  with¬ 
out  confusion,  till  they  ■  reach  the  town.  Here 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Eleventh  falls  upon  it  again. 
To  save  the  troops  from  the  terrible  enfilading 
fire  through  the  streets,  the  officers  wheel  them 
by  detachments  into  cross-streets,  and  attempt 
to  march  them  thus  around  one  square  after  an¬ 
other,  diagonally,  through  the  town.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  confused  by  the  manoeuvre ;  perhaps 
the  old  panic  at  the  battle-cry  of  Jackson’s  flying 
corps  comes  over  them  ;  at  any  rate  they  break 
in  wild  confusion,  some  pouring  through  the 
town  a  rout,  and  are  with  difficulty  formed  again 
on  the  heights  to  the  southward.  They  lose  over 
one  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners  in  twenty 
minutes.  One  of  their  Generals,  Schempelfennig, 
an  old  officer  in  the  Russian  service  in  the  Crim¬ 
ean  war,  is  cut  off,  but  he  shrewdly  takes  to 
cover,  conceals  himself  somewhere  in  the  town, 
and  finally  escapes. 

But  while  our  right  is  thus  suddenly  wiped  out, 
how  fares  it  with  the  left — Robinson,  and  Double¬ 
day,  and  sturdy  Wadsworth,  with  the  Western 
troops  ?  Sadly  enough. 

By  half-past  three,  as  they  counted  the  time, 
the  whole  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps,  acting  in  concert 
now  with  Ewell,  precipitated  itself  upon  their 
line.  These  men  are  as  old  and  tried  soldiers  as 
there  are  in  the  war,  and  they  describe  the  fire 
that  followed  as  the  most  terrific  they  have  ever 
known.  In  a  single  brigade,  (Cutler’s,)  in  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  every  staff-officer  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  some  of  them  two  and  three.  In 
thirty  minutes  not  a  horse  was  left  to  General  or 
staff,  save  one,  and  that  one — as  if  the  grim  mock¬ 
ery  of  war  there  sought  to  outdo  itself — had  his 
tail  shot  off!  General  Cutler  himself  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him. 

Few  troops  could  stand  it.  All  of  the  First 
corps  could  not.  Presently  the  thin  line  of  fire 
began  to  waver  and  bend  and  break  under  those 
terrible  volleys  from  the  dark  woods  above.  The 
officers,  brave  almost  always  to  a  fault,  sought 
to  keep  them  in.  One — his  name  deserves  to  be 
remembered — Captain  Richardson,  of  the  Seventh 
Wisconsin,  seized  the  colors  of  a  retreating  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment,  and  strove  to  rally  the  men 
around  their  flag.  It  was  in  vain;  none  but 
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troops  that  have  been  tried  as  by  fire  can  be  re¬ 
formed  under  such  a  storm  of  death ;  but  the 
captain,  left  alone  and  almost  in  the  rebels’ 
hands,  held  on  to  the  flaunting  colors  of  another 
regiment,  that  made  him  so  conspicuous  a  target, 
and  brought  them  safely  off. 

The  right  of  the  corps  gave  way.  The  fierce 
surge  of  Ewell’s  attack  had  beaten  up  to  their 
front,  and,  added  to  Hill’s  heavy  fire,  forced  them 
slowly  back. 

Wadsworth  still  holds  on — for  a  few  minutes 
more  his  braves  protract  the  carnival  of  death. 
Doubleday  managed  to  get  three  regiments  over 
to  their  support;  Colonel  Biddle’s  Pennsylvania 
regiment  came  in  and  behaved  most  gallantly. 
Colonel  Stephenson,  who  all  the  day  had  been 
serving  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  as  aid  to  Mere¬ 
dith,  relieved  a  wounded  colonel,  and  strove  to 
rally  his  regiment.  Meredith  himself,  with  his 
Antietam  wound  hardly  yet  ceasing  to  pain  him, 
is  struck  again,  a  mere  bruise,  however — on  the 
head,  with  a  piece  of  shell.  At  the  same  instant 
his  large,  heavy  horse  falls,  mortally  wounded, 
bears  the  General  under  him  to  the  ground,  and 
beats  him  there  with  his  head  and  shoulders  in 
his  death  convulsions. 

It  is  idle  fighting  Fate.  Ewell  turned  the  scale 
with  the  old,  historic  troops ;  brave  men  may  now 
well  retire  before  double  their  number  equally 
brave.  When  the  Eleventh  corps  fell  back,  the 
flank  of  the  First  was  exposed  ;  when  the  right 
of  the  First  fell  back,  Wadsworth’s  flank  was  ex¬ 
posed  ;  already  flushed  with  their  victory,  rebels 
were  pouring  up  against  front  and  both  flanks  of 
the  devoted  brigades.  They  had  twice  cleared 
their  front  of  rebel  lines ;  mortal  men  could  now 
do  no  more.  And  so,  “  slowly  and  sullenly  fir¬ 
ing,”  the  last  of  them  came  back. 

Meantime,  the  fate  of  the  army  had  been  set¬ 
tled.  It  was  one  of  those  great  crises  that  come 
rarely  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  For  Major- 
General  Howard,  brave,  one-armed,  Christian 
fighting  hero,  the  crisis  had  come. 

His  command — two  corps  of  the  grand  army 
of  the  Potomac — were  repulsed,  and  coming  back 
in  full  retreat,  a  few  sturdy  brigades  in  order, 
the  most  in  sad  confusion.  One  cavalry  charge, 
twenty  minutes’  well-directed  cannonading,  might 
wipe  out  nearly  a  third  of  the  enemy,  and  leave 
Meade  powerless  for  the  defence  of  the  North. 
These  corps  must  be  saved,  and  saved  at  once. 

General  Howard  met  and  overmastered  the  cri¬ 
sis.  The  Cemetery  Hill  was  instantly  selected. 
The  troops  wore  taken  to  the  rear  and  re-formed 
under  cover.  Batteries  hurried  up,  and  when  the 
rebel  pursuit  had  advanced  half-way  through  the 
town  a  thunderbolt  leaped  out  from  the  whole 
length  of  that  line  of  crest  and  smote  them  where 
they  stood.  The  battle  was  ended,  the  corps 
were  saved. 

The  last  desperate  attack  lasted  nowhere  along 
the  line  over  forty  minutes ;  with  most  of  it  hard¬ 
ly  over  half  so  long.  One  single  brigade,  that 
“  iron  ”  column  that  held  the  left,  went  in  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  strong.  It 
came  out  with  seven  hundred  men.  A  few  were 
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prisoners  ;  a  few  concealed  themselves  in  houses 
and  escaped — near  a  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Its  fellow  brigade  went  in  one 
thousand  five  hundred  strong ;  it  came  out  with 
forty -nine  officers  and  five  hundred  and  forty -nine 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  six  officers  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  men  missing  and  their 
fate  unknown.  Who  shall  say  that  they  did  not 
go  down  into  the  very  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  on  that  terrible  afternoon  ?  Agate. 

III.  THURSDAY’S  DOUBTFUL  ISSUE— FRIDAY’S  VICTORY. 

Field  of  Battle  near  Gettysburgh,  ) 
Pa.,  July  4.  f 

Two  more  days  of  such  fighting  as  no  North¬ 
ern  State  ever  witnessed  before,  and  victory  at 
last !  Victory  for  a  fated  army,  and  salvation 
for  the  imperilled  country  !  ’ 

It  were  folly  for  one  unaided  man,  leaving  the 
ground  within  a  few  hours  after  the  battle  has 
died  fitfully  out,  to  undertake  a  minute  detail 
of  the  operations  on  all  parts  of  the  field.  I 
dare  only  attempt  the  merest  outline  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  features  —  then  off  for  Cincinnati  by  the 
speediest  routes. 

I  have  been  unable  even  to  learn  all  I  sought 
concerning  the  part  some  of  our  own  Ohio  regi¬ 
ments  bore  —  of  individual  brigades  and  regi¬ 
ments  and  batteries  I  can  in  the  main  say  noth¬ 
ing.  But  what  one  man,  not  entirely  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  such  scenes  before,  could  see,  passing 
over  the  ground  before,  during,  and  after  the 
fight,  I  saw ;  for  the  rest  I  must  trust  to  such 
credible  statements  by  the  actors  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect. 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Whoever  would  carry  in  his  mind  a  simple 
map  of  our  positions  in  the  great  battles  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  second  and  third,  at 
Gettysburgh,  has  but  to  conceive  a  broad  capital 
A,  bisected  by  another  line  drawn  down  from  the 
top  and  equi-distant  from  each  side.  These  three 
straight  lines  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  letter  are 
the  three  roads  along  which  our  army  advanced, 
and  between  and  on  which  lajr  the  battle-field. 
The  junction  of  the  lines  is  Gettysburgh.  The 
middle  line,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is 
the  road  to  Taneytown.  The  right-hand  line, 
running  south-east,  is  the  Baltimore  pike.  That 
on  the  left  is  the  Emmetsburgh  road. 

Almost  at  the  junction  of  the  lines,  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Baltimore  pike, 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  position — Cemetery  Hill. 
This  constitutes  our  extreme  front,  lies  just 
south  of  Gettysburgh,  overlooks  and  completely 
commands  the  town,  the  entire  valley  to  right 
and  left,  the  whole  space  over  which  the  rebels 
advanced  to  attack  our  centre,  and  a  portion  of 
the  woods  from  which  the  rebel  lines  on  their 
centre  debouched. 

Standing  on  this  hill  and  facing  north  (toward 
the  town)  you  have,  just  across  the  Baltimore 
pike,  another  hill,  almost  as  high,  and  crowned 
like  the  Cemetery  with  batteries  that  rake  the 
centre  front.  Farther  to  the  right  and  rear,  the 
country  is  broken  into  a  series  of  short,  billowy 
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ridges,  every  summit  of  which  affords  a  location 
for  a  battery.  Through  these  passes  the  little 
valley  of  Rock  Creek,  crossing  the  Baltimore 
turnpike  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  from  town,  and 
thus  affording  a  good  covered  way  for  a  rebel 
movement  to  attempt  (by  passing  down  the  val¬ 
ley  from  the  woods  beyond  this  range  of  hills) 
to  pierce  our  right  wing,  and  penetrate  to  the 
rear  of  our  centre. 

On  the  left  the  hills  are  lower,  afford  fewer 
eligible  positions  for  batteries,  and  are  command¬ 
ed  by  the  heights  on  the  rebel  side. 

The  space  between  these  lines  is  rolling,  and 
in  parts  quite  hilly ;  partially  under  cultivation, 
the  rest  lightly  timbered  ;  passable  nearly  every¬ 
where  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  most  parts  for 
artillery  also. 

OUR  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

The  reader  can  now  in  an  instant  trace  for 
himself  our  line  of  battle  on  the  bisected  A. 
Near  the  apex,  the  Cemetery,  of  course ;  bat¬ 
teries  around  the  crest ;  infantry  in  line  of  battle 
down  the  declivity,  in  the  orchard,  and  sweeping 
over  the  Taneytown  road  and  up  to  that  to  Em- 
metsburgh.  Then  along  the  stone  fence  which 
skirts  the  hither  side  of  the  Emmetsburgh  road 
for  say  half  a  mile.  Then,  bending  in  from  the 
road  a  little,  leaving  its  possession  to  our  skir¬ 
mishers  alone,  and  so  passing  back  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther,  in  a  line  growing  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  Emmetsburgh  road,  and 
nearer  that  to  Taneytown.  These  are  the  lines 
of  centre  and  left.  Beginning  at  the  Cemetery 
again,  our  right  stretches  across  the  Baltimore 
pike  and  along  the  range  of  hills  already  de¬ 
scribed,  in  a  direction  that  grows  nearly  parallel 
with  the  pike,  (at  a  distance  from  it  of  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile,)  and  down  it  a  couple  of  miles. 
Measuring  all  its  sinuosities,  the  line  must  be 
about  five  miles  long. 

THE  REBEL  LINES  AND  ORDER  OF  BATTLE. 

All  the  country  fronting  this  .remarkable  horse¬ 
shoe  line  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  lines  must  be  longer 
than  ours,  and  that  in  moving  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  field  they  are  compelled  to  make 
long  detours ,  while  our  troops  can  be  thrown 
from  left  to  right,  or  from  either  to  centre,  with 
the  utmost  ease,  and  by  the  shortest  routes. 

Take  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon,  elongate 
the  horns  a  little,  turn  the  hollow  side  toward 
our  positions,  and  you  have  the  general  direction 
the  rebels  were  compelled  to  give  their  line  of 
battle.  As  was  seen  in  Wednesday’s  fight, 
Jackson’s  old  corps,  under  Ewell,  formed  their 
left  —  opposite  our  right ;  while  A.  P.  Hill  held 
their  centre,  and  Longstrcet,  who  arrived  early 
Thursday  morning,  their  right. 

OUR  ORDER  OF  BATTLE. 

On  our  front  the  line  of  battle  was  arranged 
by  General  Meade,  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday 
morning,  as  follows :  On  the  centre,  holding 
Cemetery  Hill  and  the  declivity  in  its  front, 
Major-General  Howard,  with  his  Eleventh  corps. 


Across  the  pike,  on  the  adjacent  hill  to  the  right, 
what  was  left  of  the  First  corps.  Next  to  it, 
and  stretching  to  our  extreme  right,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Slocum,  with  his  Twelfth  corps.  Beginning 
again  at  the  Cemetery  Hill,  and  going  toward  the 
left,  we  have  first,  next  to  Howard,  the  Second 
corps,  Major-General  Hancock ;  next  to  it,  the 
Third,  Major-General  Sickles ;  and  partly  to  the 
rear  of  the  Third,  and  subsequently  brought  up 
on  the  extreme  left,  the  Fifth  corps,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Sykes.  The  Sixth  corps,  Major-General 
Sedgwick,  was  kept  near  the  Taneytown  pike,  in 
the  rear,  and  constituted  the  only  reserve  of  the 
army. 

CORPS  AND  DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

General  readers  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  minute  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
army,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
a  roster  by  corps  and  divisions,  at  least. 

FIRST  CORPS-MAJOR-GENERAL  REYNOLDS. 

After  General  Reynolds’s  death,  General  New¬ 
ton  was  assigned  by  General  Meade  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  corps. 

First  division, . Gen.  Wadsworth. 

Second  division, . Gen.  Doubleday. 

Third  division, . Gen.  Robinson. 

SECOND  CORPS — MAJOR-GENERAL  HANCOCK. 

First  division, . Gen.  Caldwell. 

Second  division, . Gen.  Gibbons. 

Third  division, . . . Gen.  Hayes. 

THIRD  CORPS - MAJOR-GENERAL  SICKLES. 

First  division, . . . Gen.  Ward. 

Second  division, . Gen.  Humphrey. 

FIFTn  CORPS,  (LATELY  MEADE’S,)  MAJOR-GEN.  SYKES. 

First  division,  . Gen.  Barnes. 

Second  division, . Gen.  Sykes. 

ELEVENTH  CORPS — MAJOR-GENERAL  HOWARD. 

First  division, . Major-Gen.  Carl  Schurz. 

Second  division, . Brigadier-Gen.  Steinwehr. 

Third  division, . Brigadier-Gen.  Barlow. 

TWELFTH  CORPS — MAJOR-GENERAL  SLOCUM. 

First  division, . . Gen.  Geary. 

Second  division, . . . Gen.  Green. 

Third  division, . Gen.  Williams. 

Of  Sedgwick’s  splendid  Sixth  corps,  which 
only  became  engaged  as  reserves,  were  brought 
in  on  Friday,  I  cannot  give  the  division  command¬ 
ers  now,  (there  have  been  such  changes  since 
Fredericksburgh,)  with  any  assurance  of  accuracy. 

OUR  CONCENTRATION  AT  GETTYSBURGH. 

Our  troops  were  not  concentrated  so  early  as 
those  of  the  rebels,  and  but  for  their  caution  in 
so  long  feeling  about  our  lines  before  making  an 
attack,  we  might  have  suffered  in  consequence. 
Sedgwick’s  corps  did  not  all  get  up  till  nearly 
dark  Thursday  evening,  having  been  sent  away 
beyond  Westminster  with  a  view  to  the  intended 
movement  on  York.  The  Twelfth  corps  had  ar¬ 
rived  about  sunset,  Wednesday  evening,  a  couple 
of  hours  or  inoro  after  our  repulse  beyond  Get- 
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tysburgh ;  the  Second  and  Third  during  that 
night,  and  the  Fifth  about  ten  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  For  Thursday’s  fight  the  Fifth  constituted 
the  only  reserve. 

THURSDAY  TILL  FOUR  O’CLOCK. 

All  Thursday  forenoon  there  was  lively  firing 
between  our  skirmishers  and  those  of  the  enemy, 
but  nothing  betokening  a  general  engagement. 
Standing  on  Cemetery  Hill,  which,  but  for  Its  ex¬ 
posed  position,  constituted  the  best  point  of  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  field,  I  could  see  the  long  line  of 
our  skirmishers  stretching  around  centre  and 
left,  well  advanced,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  in 
the  meadows  or  corn-fields  and  firing  at  will  as 
they  lay.  The  little  streak  of  curling  smoke  that 
rose  from  their  guns  faded  away  in  a  thin  vapor 
that  marked  the  course  of  the  lines  down  the 
left.  With  a  glass  the  rebel  line  could  be  even 
more  distinctly  seen,  every  man  of  them  with  his 
blanket  strapped  over  his  shoulder — no  foolish 
“  stripping  for  the  fight”  with  these  trained  sol¬ 
diers.  Occasionally  the  gray-coated  fellows  rose 
from  cover,  and  with  a  yell  rushed  on  our  men, 
firing  as  they  came.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
half-hour  that  I  watched  them,  they  did  this 
with  such  impetuosity  as  to  force  our  skirmish¬ 
ers  back,  and  call  out  a  shell  or  two  from  our 
nearest  batteries— probably  the  very  object  their 
officers  had  in  view. 

Toward  noon  I  rode  over  to  general  headquar¬ 
ters,  which  had  been  established  in  a  little,  square, 
one-story,  white-washed  frame  house,  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  cerpetery,  and  just  under  the  low 
hill  where  our  left  joined  the  centre.  No  part 
of  the  linq  was  visible  from  the  spot,  and  it  had 
been  chosen,  I  suppose,  because  while  within 
a  three  minutes’  gallop  of  the  Cemetery,  or  the 
hither  portion  of  the  left,  it  seemed  compara¬ 
tively  protected  by  its  situation.  The  choice 
was  a  bad  one.  Next  to  the  Cemetery,  it  proved 
the  hottest  point  on  the  field. 

General  Meade  had  finished  his  arrangement 
of  the  lines.  Reports  of  the  skirmishing  were 
coming  in ;  the  facts  developed  by  certain  recon- 
noissances  were  being  presented  ;  the  trim,  well- 
tailored  person  of  Major-General  Pleasanton  was 
constantly  passing  in  and  out ;  the  cavalry  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  incessant  demand.  General  Williams 
and  Major  Barstow,  the  Adjutant-Generals,  were 
hard  at  work  sending  out  the  orders ;  aids  and 
orderlies  were  galloping  off  and  back ;  General 
Warren,  acting  Chief  of  Staff,  was  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Commanding,  poring  over  the  maps  of  the 
field  which  the  engineers  had  just  finished ;  most 
of  the  staff  were  stretched  beneath  an  apple  tree, 
resting  while  they  could. 

It  seemed  that  a  heavy  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  by 
the  heads  of  columns  in  divisions,  pouring  the 
whole  army  on  the  enemy’s  centre,  and  smashing 
through  it  after  the  old  Napoleonic  plan ;  but 
Meade  steadily  resisted.  The  enemy  was  to  fight 
him  where  he  stood,  was  to  come  under  the  range 
of  this  long  chain  of  batteries  on  the  crests. 
Wisely  decided,  as  the  event  proved. 


The  afternoon  passed  on  in  calm  and  cloudless 
splendor.  From  headquarters  I  rode  down  the 
left,  then  back  to  Slocum’s  headquarters,  on  a 
high  hill,  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south 
from  the  Cemetery,  on  the  Baltimore  pike.  Every¬ 
where  quiet,  the  men  stretched  lazily  on  the 
ground  in  line  of  battle,  horses  attached  to  the 
caissons,  batteries  unliinbered  and  gunners  rest¬ 
ing  on  their  guns. 

The  thunderbolts  were  shut  up,  like  iEolus’ 
winds ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  might  set  in 
peace  over  all  this  mighty  enginery  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  held  in  calm,  magnificent  reserve. 

TIIE  REBEL  ATTACK  ON  THE  LEFT. 

But  unseen  hands  were  letting  loose  the  ele¬ 
ments.  General  Meade  had  not  failed  to  see  the 
comparatively  exposed  position  of  our  left ;  and 
between  three  and  four  the  order  was  sent  out 
for  the  extreme  left— then  formed  by  Sickles’s 
(Third)  corps — to  advance.  If  the  enemy  was 
preparing  to  attack  us  there,  our  advance  would 
soon  unmask  his  movements. 

It  did.  The  corps  moved  out,  spiritedly,  of 
course — when,  even  in  disastrous  days,  did  it  go 
otherwise  to  battle?— and  by  four  o’clock  had 
found  the  rebel  advance.  Longstreet  was  bring¬ 
ing  up  his  whole  corps — nearly  a  third  of  the 
rebel  army — to  precipitate  upon  our  extreme  left. 
The  fight  at  once  opened,  with  artillery  first, 
presently  with  crashing  roars  of  musketry,  too. 
Rebel  batteries  were  already  in  position,  and 
some  of  them  enfiladed  Sickles’s  line.  Our  own 
were  hastily  set  to  work,  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  rebel  guns  were  partially  silenced.  Then 
came  a  rebel  charge,  with  the  wild  yell  and  rush; 
it  is  met  by  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  from 
our  guns,  depressed  to  rake  them  in  easy  range. 
The  line  is  shattered  and  sent  whirling  back  on 
the  instant.  Long  columns  almost  immediately 
afterward  begin  to  debouch  from  the  woods  to 
the  rear  of  the  rebel  batteries — another  and  a 
grander  charge  is.  preparing.  General  Warren 
who,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  is  overlooking  the  fight 
for  the  Commanding  General,  sends  back  for  more 
troops.  Alas !  Sedgwick’s  corps  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  We  have  only  the  Fifth  for  the  reserves. 
Howard  and  Hancock  are  already  at  work  on  the 
centre  and  left  centre.  But  Hancock  advances, 
and  the  fire  grows  intenser  still  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  left. 

Meantime,  Cemetery  Hill  is  raked  at  once  from 
front  and  left,  and  the  shells  from  rebel  batteries 
on  the  left  carry  over  even  into  the  positions 
held  by  our  right.  The  battle  rages  on  but  one 
side,  but  death  moves  visibly  over  the  whole 
field,  from  line  to  line,  and  front  to  rear.  Trains 
are  hurried  away  on  the  Baltimore  pike  ;  the  un¬ 
employed  debris  of  the  army  takes  alarm,  a  panic 
in  the  rear  seems  impending.  Guards  thrown 
hastily  across  the  roads  to  send  the  runaways 
back,  do  something  to  repress  it. 

The  rebel  lines  we  have  seen  debouching  be¬ 
hind  their  batteries  on  Sickles’s  front  slowly  ad¬ 
vance.  The  fight  grows  desperate,  aid  after  aid 
is  sent  for  reenforcements  ;  our  front  wavers,  the 
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line  of  flame  and  smoke  sways  to  and  fro,  but 
slowly  settles  backward.  Sickles  is  being  —  not 
driven  —  but  pushed  back.  At  last  the  reserve 
comes  in  ;  the  advance  of  the  brigades  of  the 
Fifth  wind  down  among  the  rocks  and  enter  the 
smoke,  the  lines  braces  up,  advances,  halts  soon, 
but  comes  no  more  back.  The  left  is  not  over¬ 
powered  yet.  We  have  had  two  hours  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  severe  artillery  and  musketry  fighting. 
The  enemy  still  holds  a  little  of  the  ground  we 
had,  but  the  chances  seem  almost  even. 

ONE  PHASE - A  TYPE  OF  MANY. 

I  cannot  trace  the  movements  further  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  let  me  give  one  phase  of  the  fight,  fit  type 
of  many  more.  Some  Massachusetts  batteries — - 
Captain  Bigelow’s,  Captain  Phillips’s,  two  or 
three  more  under  Captain  McGilvry  of  Maine  — 
were  planted  on  the  extreme  left,  advanced  now 
well  down  to  the  Emmetsburgh  road,  with  in¬ 
fantry  in  their  front  —  the  first  division,  I  think, 
of  Sickles’s  corps.  A  little 'after  five,  a  fierce 
rebel  charge  drove  back  the  infantry  and  me¬ 
naced  the  batteries.  Orders  are  sent  to  Bigelow 
on  the  extreme  left,  to  hold  his  position  at  every 
hazard  short  of  sheer  annihilation,  till  a  couple 
more  batteries  can  be  brought  to  his  support. 
Reserving  his  fire  a  little,  then  with  depressed 
guns  opening  with  double  charges  of  grape  and 
canister,  he  smites  and  shatters,  but  cannot 
break  the  advancing  line.  His  grape  and  can¬ 
ister  are  exhausted,  and  still,  closing  grandly  up 
over  their  slain,  on  they  come.  He  falls  back  on 
spherical  case,  and  pours  this  in  at  the  shortest 
range.  On,  still  onward  comes  the  artillery-de¬ 
fying  line,  and  still  he  holds  his  position.  They 
are  within  six  paces  of  the  guns — he  fires  again. 
Once  more,  and  he  blows  devoted  soldiers  from 
his  very  muzzles.  And  still  mindful  of  that 
solemn  order,  he  holds  his  place.  They  spring 
upon  his  carriages  and  shoot  down  his  horses ! 
And  then,  his  Yankee  artillerists  still  about  him, 
he  seizes  the  guns  by  hand,  and  from  the  very 
front  of  that  line  drags  two  of  them  off.  The 
caissons  are  further  back  —  five  out  of  the  six 
are  saved. 

That  single  company,  in  that  half-hour’s  fight, 
lost  thirty-three  of  its  men,  including  every  ser¬ 
geant  it  had.  The  Captain  himself  was  wounded. 
Yet  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever  under  fire ! 

I  give  it  simply  as  a  type.  So  they  fought  along 
that  fiery  line ! 

The  rebels  now  poured  on  Phillips’s  battery, 
and  it,  too,  was  forced  to  drag  off  the  pieces  by 
hand  when  the  horses  were  shot  down.  From  a 
new  position  it  opened  again ;  and  at  last  the 
two  reenforcing  batteries  came  up  on  the  gallop. 
An  enfilading  fire  swept  the  rebel  line ;  Sickles’s 
gallant  infantry  charged,  the  rebel  line  swept 
back  on  a  refluent  tide  —  we  regained  the  lost 
ground,  and  every  gun  just  lost  in  this  spendid 
fight. 

Once  more  I  repeat,  this  is  but  a  type. 

RE-ENFORCEMENTS  CALLED  IN  FROM  THE  RIGHT. 

Slocum,  too,  came  into  the  fight.  The  reserves 


were  all  used  up  ;  the  right  seemed  safe.  It  was 
believed  from  the  terrific  attack  that  the  whole 
rebel  army,  Ewell’s  corps  included,  was  massed 
on  our  centre  and  left ;  and  so  a  single  brigade 
was  left  to  hold  the  rifle-pits  constructed  through 
the  day  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Twelfth, 
on  the  right;  and  the  rest  of  the  corps  came 
across  the  little  neck  of  land  to  strengthen  our 
weakening  line.  Needful,  perhaps,  but  perilous 
in  the  extreme. 

THE  CLOSE. 

At  six  the  cannonade  grew  fiercer  than  ever, 
and  the  storm  of  death  swept  over  the  field  from 
then  till  darkness  ended  the  conflict.  In  the 
main  our  strengthened  columns  held  the  line. 
At  points  they  were  forced  back  a  little ;  a  few 
prisoners  were  lost.  On  the  whole  the  rebels 
were  unsuccessful,  but  we  had  not  quite  held 
our  own. 

Some  caissons  had  been  blown  up  on  either 
side ;  a  barn  on  the  Emmetsburgh  road  was  fired 
by  the  rebel  shells,  and  its  light  gave  their  sharp¬ 
shooters  a  little  longer  time  at  that  point  to  work. 
Both  sides  lay  on  their  arms  exhausted,  but  in¬ 
satiate,  to  wait  for  the  dawning. 

RESULTS  AND  DOUBTFUL  ISSUE. 

The  Third  and  Second  corps  were  badly  shat¬ 
tered.  The  Eleventh  had  not  been  quite  so  much 
engaged  —  its  artillery  had  kept  the  rebels  at  a 
greater  distance  —  but  it  had  behaved  well.  Sic¬ 
kles  was  wounded  —  a  leg  shot  off ;  Gen.  Zook 
was  killed ;  our  own  old  townsman,  Col.  Cross, 
was  killed  ;  the  farm-houses  and  barns  for  miles 
were  filled  with  the  wounded.  The  rebels  had 
left  us  Barksdale,  dying ;  what  other  losses  they 
had  met  we  could  only  conjecture  from  the  piles 
of  dead  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  shown  along 
their  front. 

And  so,  with  doubtful  prospects"  darkness 
came  like  a  wall  between  us,  and  compelled  na¬ 
ture’s  truce. 

From  the  right  there  came  sudden,  sharp  vol¬ 
leys  of  cheers ;  Ewell  had  not  gone ;  a  hasty 
rush  had  carried  some  of  Slocum’s  rifle-pits,  pro¬ 
tected  only  by  the  long-drawn-out  line  of  a  single 
brigade.  It  was  a  gloomy  close.  That  was  our 
strongest  point,  where  Jackson’s  men  had  gained 
this  fortified  foot-hold. 

Now,  indeed,  if  ever,  may  the  nation  well  wres¬ 
tle  with  God  in  prayer.  We  have  fought  but 
three  hours  and  a  half ;  have  lost  on  both  flanks ; 
have  called  every  reserve  we  had  on  the  field  into 
action,  and  with  daybreak  must  hold  these  shat¬ 
tered  columns  to  the  work  again.  Well  may  the 
land  take  up  the  refrain  of  Boker’s  touahing 
hymn  for  the  Philadelphia  Fourth. 

•  •••** 

“  Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 

All  our  homes  are  red  with  blood ; 

Long  our  grief  we  have  withstood ; 

Every  lintel,  each  door-post, 

Drips,  at  tidings  from  the  host, 

With  the  blood  of  gome  one  lost. 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust  1” 
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TIIE  OPENING,  FRIDAY  MORNING. 

I  must  be  pardoned  some  egotism  in  what  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  easiest  to  narrate  what  one  has 
seen,  and  undue  prominence  may  thus  come  to 
be  given  to  certain  points,  for  time  and  space 
press  me  more  and  more. 

At  daybreak  crashing  volleys  woke  the  few 
sleepers  there  were.  A  fusilade  ran  along  the 
line— each  had  felt  the  other,  then  came  cautious 
skirmishing  again. 

But  on  the  right  there  was  no  cessation.  Ew¬ 
ell's  men  were  in  possession  of  part  of  our  rifle- 
pits,  and  sought  to  gain  the  remainder ;  Slocum 
must  defend  the  one  part  and  regain  the  other  at 
every  hazard.  They  were  fighting  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  men — it  might  well  be  desperate  work. 

I  had  gone  down  the  Baltimore  pike  at  night 
to  find  a  resting-place — coming  up  between  four 
and  five,  I  heard  clearly  on  the  right  the  old 
charging  cheer.  Once,  twice,  three  times  I 
counted  it,  as  my  horse  pushed  his  way  for  less 
than  a  mile  through  the  curious  or  coward  throng 
that  ebbed  and  flowed  along  the  pike.  Each  time 
a  charge  was  made,  each  time  the  musketry  fire 
leaped  out  from  our  line  more  terrific  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  still  the  ground  was  held.  To  the  left 
and  centre,  firing  gradually  ceased.  All  interest 
was  concentred  on  this  fierce  contest  on  the 
right;  the  rest  of  the  line  on  either  side  was 
bracing  itself  for  still  more  desperate  work. 

From  four  to  five  there  was  heavy  cannonading 
also,  from  our  batteries  nearest  the  contested 
points,  but  the  artillery  fire  diminished  and  pre¬ 
sently  ceased.  The  rebels  made  no  reply ;  wre 
were  firing  at  random,  and  it  was  a  useless  waste 
of  ammunition.  A  cloud  of  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  dark  woods  on  the  right ;  the  musketry 
crash  continued  with  unparalleled  tenacity  and 
vehemence,  wounded  men  came  back  over  the 
fields,  a  few  stragglers  were  hurried  out  to  the 
front,  ammunition  was  kept  conveniently  near 
the  line. 

In  the  fields  to  the  left  of  the  Baltimore  pike 
stood  the  reserve  artillery,  with  horses  harnessed 
to  the  pieces  and  ready  to  move  on  the  instant. 
Cavalry,  too,  was  drawn  up  in  detachments  here 
and  there.  Moved  over  already  within  support¬ 
ing  distance  of  Slocum’s  line  stood  a  part  of  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  corps,  (the  reserve  of  to-day,)  ready  for  the 
emergency  that  seemed  likely  soon  to  demand  it. 
Occasional  ballets  from  the  rebel  front  spattered 
against  the  trees  and  fences.  Now  and  then  a 
Minie  went  over  with  its  buzzing  hiss,  but  the 
pike  was  too  nearl}r  out  of  range  to  be  cleared  of 
the  watching  throng. 

GENERAL  SICKLES. 

Through  this  throng,  with  slow  tread,  there 
came  a  file  of  soldiers,  armed,  but  marching  to 
the  rear.  It  was  a  guard  of  honor  for  one  who 
well  deserved  it.  On  a  stretcher,  borne  by  a 
couple  of  stout  privates,  lay  General  Sickles — but 
yesterday  leading  his  corps  with  all  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  dash  for  which  he  has  been  distinguish¬ 
ed — to-day  with  his  right  leg  amputated,  and 
lying  there,  grim  and  stoical,  with  his  cap  pulled 


over  his  eyes,  his  hands  calmly  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  !  For  a  man 
who  had  just  lost  a  leg,  and  whose  life  was  yet 
in  imminent  jeopardy,  it  was  cool  indeed.  He 
was  being  taken  to  the  nearest  railroad  line,  to  be 
carried  to  some  city  where  he  could  get  most 
careful  attendance  ;  and  the  guard  that  accompa¬ 
nied  him  showed  that  already  there  were  some 
apprehensions  for  the  rear. 

There  was  reason  for  it.  Less  than  an  hour 
later  orders  were  issued  from  Pleasanton’s  head¬ 
quarters,  a  mile  or  so  further  back  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  pike,  for  Gregg  to  take  his  cavalry  force 
and  guard  against  a  dash  down  the  valley  of 
Rock  Creek  into  the  rear  and  centre.  The  rebels 
met  the  preparation  and  drew  back  to  try  it  soon 
again  further  out  the  line. 

TIIE  BATTLE  ON  TIIE  RIGHT. 

I  rode  up  the  high  hill  where  General  Slocum’s 
headquarters  wrnre  .established ;  but  though  it  af¬ 
forded  an  excellent  view  of  most  of  our  posi¬ 
tions,  the  fight  going  on  was  concealed  by  a  mask 
of  woods  on  the  distant  hills.  The  Rodman  guns 
on  the  hill  were  all  manned,  and  the  gunners 
were  eager  to  try  their  range,  but  it  still  seemed 
useless.  Firing  in  the  woods,  they  were  as  like¬ 
ly  to  hit  friend  as  foe.  Signal-officers  here  were 
in  communication  with  general  headquarters, 
with  Howard  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Hancock  next 
him  on  the  right,  and  one  or  two  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  left.  There  was  no  fear  of  lack 
of  certain  communication  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  field,  let  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
go  what  way  they  would. 

As  I  rode  down  the  slope  and  up  through  the 
wheat-fields  to  Cemetery  Hill,  the  batteries  began 
to  open  again  on  points  along  our  outer  line. 
They  were  evidently  playing  on  what  had  been 
Slocum’s  line  of  yesterday.  The  rebels,  then, 
were  there  still,  in  our  rifle-pits.  Presently  the 
battery  on  Slocum’s  hill  gained  the  long-sought 
permission,  and  opened,  too,  aiming  apparently 
in  the  same  direction.  Other  batteries  along  the 
inner  line,  just  to  the  left  of  the  Baltimore  pike, 
followed  the  signal,  and  as  one  after  another 
opened  up,  till  every  little  crest  between  Slocum’s 
headquarters  and  Cemetery  Hill  began  belching 
its  thunder,  I  had  to  change  my  course  through 
the  wheat-fields  to  avoid  our  own  shells. 

Still  no  artillery  response  from  the  rebels. 
Could  they  be  short  of  ammunition?  Could 
they  have  failed  to  bring  up  all  their  guns? 
Were  they,  perhaps,  massing  artillery  elsewhere, 
and  only  keeping  up  this^  furious  crash  of  mus¬ 
ketry  on  the  right  as  a  blind  ? 

By  eight  o’clock  I  had  reached  Cemetery  Hill. 
Yesterday’s  conflict  was  more  plainly  inscribed 
on  the  tombstones  than  the  virtues  of  the  buried 
dead  they  commemorated.  Shells  had  ploughed 
up  lately  sodded  graves ;  round  shot  had  shat¬ 
tered  marble  columns ;  dead  horses  lay  about 
among  the  monuments,  and  the  gore  of  dead  men 
soaked  the  soil  and  moistened  the  roots  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  old  graves. 

This  morning  it  was  comparatively  quiet  again. 
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Sharp-  shooters  from  the  houses  in  the  town  were 
picking  off  officers  who  exposed  themselves  along 
the  crest.  They  knew  that  we  did  not  want  to 
shell  the  place,  and  presumed  upon  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  our  artillery.  The  annoyance  had  at  last 
become  too  serious,  and  one  of  our  guns  had 
been  directed  to  dislodge  a  nest  of  the  most  auda¬ 
cious  and  the  surest  aimed  by  battering  down 
the  house  from  which  they  were  firing.  It  was  the 
only  house  in  Gettysburgh  we  harmed  throughout 
the  battles. 

To  the  front  skirmishers  were  still  at  work, 
but  in  a  desultory  way.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  right ;  where  now  that  our  artillery  had 
taken  its  share  in  the  contest,  its  intensity  seemed 
but  redoubled  by  Ewell’s  men.  Distinctly,  even 
amid  all  this  roar,  there  came  up  the  sound  of 
another  of  those  ominous  cheers ;  and  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  crashing  sound  that  followed  seemed 
tearing  the  forest  trees  and  solid  hillside  asunder. 
It  was  another  rebel  charge.  Standing  by  the 
gate-keeper’s  lodge,  with  a  glass  I  could  distinct¬ 
ly  see  our  shattered  line  swinging  irregularly  and 
convulsively  back  from  those  death-bearing  woods. 
The  rebel  yells  redoubled,  but  so  did  our  artillery 
fire,  now  that  the  gunners  saw  exactly  where  to 
throw.  The  retreat  lasted  for  but  a  moment,  the 
line  straightened,  rallied,  plunged  into  the  woods 
again. 

A  TRIED  GENERAL. 

All  this  while — the  fire  gradually  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  hotter  on  the  hill,  and  an  occasional  shell 
from  the  rebel  guns,  now  beginning  to  open, 
coming  over  —  General  Howard  was  calmly  re¬ 
clining  against  a  hillock  by  a  grave-stone,  with 
his  staff  about  him.  One  or  two  he  kept  con¬ 
stantly  watching  the  right,  and  occasionally 
sweeping  the  whole  rebel  line  with  their  glasses  ; 
the  rest  were  around  him,  ready  for  instant  ser¬ 
vice.  I  have  seen  many  men  in  action,  but  never 
one  so  imperturbably  cool  as  this  General  of  the 
Eleventh  corps.  I  watched  him  closely  as  a 
Minie  whizzed  overhead.  I  dodged,  of  course ; 
I  never  expect  to  get  over  that  habit ;  but  I  am 
confident  he  did  not  move  a  muscle  bv  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  hair’s  breadth. 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

About  a  quarter  after  nine  the  conflict  in  the 
woods  to  the  right  seemed  to  be  culminating. 
Clouds  of  smoke  obscured  the  view,  but  beyond 
that  smoke  we  knew  that  our  noble  line  —  the 
Twelfth  and  a  part  of  the  First,  with  some  re¬ 
serves,  were  now  engaged  —  was  holding  its 
ground ;  the  direction  of  the  sound  even  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  was  gaining,  but  of  course  that 
was  a  very  uncertain  test.  “Ride  over  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Meade,”  said  Howard  to  one  of  his  aids, 
“and  tell  him  the  fighting  on  the  right  seems 
more  terrific  than  ever,  and  appears  swinging 
somewhat  toward  the  centre,  but  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  how  the  battle  goes,  and  ask 
him  if  he  has  any  orders.”  In  a  few  minutes 
the  aid  galloped  back.  “  The  troops  are  to  stand 
to  arms,  sir,  and  watch  the  front.” 

Meantime  there  was  a  little  diversion  away  down 
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toward  the  extreme  right.  A  brigade  had  been 
thrown  east  of  Rock  Creek  to  watch  the  possible 
attempt  at  repeating  the  effort  to  get  down  the 
valley  into  our  rear.  Finding  a  good  opportuni¬ 
ty,  it  began  to  pour  in  its  volleys  upon  Ewell’s 
flank.  The  audacity  of  a  single  brigade  attempt¬ 
ing  such  a  thing  was  beyond  rebel  suspicion ; 
they  naturally  thought  a  heavy  force  was  turn¬ 
ing  their  flank,  and  were  less  inclined  to  push  on 
Slocum’s  sorely  pressed  men  in  front. 

Nothing  seemed  to  come  of  Howard’s  “watch¬ 
ing  the  front;”  the  fire  of  skirmishers  revived 
occasionally,  and  then  died  away  again ;  and 
finally,  about  a  quarter  before  ten,  I  started  ovei; 
to  general  headquarters.  In  descending  the  Cem¬ 
etery  Hill,  and  crossing  the  intervening  fields,  I 
noticed  that  some  bullets  were  beginning  to  come 
over  from  our  left,  but  supposed  them  of  course 
to  be  merely  stray  shots  from  the  rebel  skirmish¬ 
ers. 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters  presented  a  busy  scene.  Meade 
was  receiving  reports  in  the  little  house,  coming 
occasionally  to  the  door  to  address  a  hasty  inqui¬ 
ry  to  some  one  in  the  group  of  staff-officers  un¬ 
der  the  tree.  Quick  and  nervous  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  but  calm,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  lit  up 
with  the  glow  of  the  occasion,  he  looked  more 
the  General,  less  the  student.  Polished,  fashion¬ 
able-looking  Pleasanton,  riding- whip  resting  in 
the  leg  of  one  of  his  jack-boots,  and  neatly-fitting 
kids  drawn  over  his  hands,  occasipnally  put  in 
some  earnest  remark.  Warren,  calm,  absorbed, 
earnest  as  ever,  wars  constantly  in  consultation 
with  the  Commander. 

In  all  matters  of  detail,  Williams  or  Major 
Barstow  was  referred  to  as  to  an  encyclopedia. 
Orderlies  and  aids  were  momentarily  dashing  up 
with  reports  and  off  with  orders ;  the  signal-offi¬ 
cers  were  bringing  in  the  reports  telegraphed  by 
the  signal-flags  from  the  different  crests  that 
overlooked  the  fight.  The  rest  of  the  staff  stood 
ready  for  any  duty,  and  outside  the  little  garden- 
fence  a  great  group  of  horses  stood  hitched. 

HEADQUARTERS  UNDER  FIRE. 

W.,  my  original  companion  from  Baltimore, 
was  up  at  last,  and  very  sad.  His  son,  a  gallant 
young  lieutenant  of  regular  artillery,  had  had  his 
leg  shot  off  in  Wednesday’s  disastrous  fight,  and 
whether  living  now  or  dead  he  could  not  tell ;  he 
was  a  prisoner  (or  a  corpse)  in  Gettysburgh. 

We  walked  around  to  the  east  of  the  little 
house  and  lay  down  on  the  grass.  Others  were 
there ;  there  was  much  comparison  of  views,  talk 
of  probabilities,  gossip  of  the  arrival  of  militia 
from  Harrisburgh.  The  fight  still  raged  furious¬ 
ly  on  the  right.  Headquarters  were  under  a 
slight  fire.  The  balls  from  the  left  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  a  little  in  number ;  a  few  came  over  from 
the  front;  we  saw  no  damage  that  any  of  them 
did. 

Close  by  our  heads  went  one,  evidently  from 
some  kind  of  small  arm  that  had  an  unfamiliar 
sound.  “That,”  said  W.,  aesthetic  always,  or 
nothing,  “that  is  a  muffled  howl ;  that’s  the  ex 
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act  phrase  to  describe  it.”  We  discussed  the 
question. 

Wh-r-sh-shhh !  A  sudden  exclamation  and 
start  all  around  the  group.  “Jove!”  exclaims 
one,  impulsively;  “those  fellows  on  the  left  have 
the  range  of  headquarters  exactly.”  It  was  a 
round  shot  that  had  passed  not  two  feet  from  the 
door  and  buried  itself  in  the  road  three  or  four 
yards  in  front  of  us.  In  an  instant  there  was 
another  and  another.  '  General  Meade  came  to 
the  door,  told  the  staff  that  they  manifestly  had 
our  range,  and  that  they  had  best  go  up  the 
slope  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  to  the  stable.  As 
they  started,  a  couple  of  shells  came,  then  more 
from  a  different  direction,  and  a  sharp  fusilade 
broke  out  just  behind  us  on  the  left.  Two  rebel 
batteries  clearly  had  our  range,  and  the  fight 
seemed  opening  up  on  the  field  of  last  night’s 
bitterest  contest. 

A  few  minutes  before,  I  had  been  talking  of 
going  down  to  look  at  Barksdale’s  corpse— there 
was  other  work  to  do  than  looking  at  dead  men 
now.  Leaving  the  late  headquarters  to  the 
shells,  I  galloped  out  the  Taneytown  road  along 
the  left.  For  three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  fire 
was  bursting  out. 

The  air  was  alive  with  all  mysterious  sounds, 
and  death  in  every  one  of  them.  There  were 
“muffled  howls”  that  seemed  in  rage  because 
their  missile  missed  you,  the  angry  buzz  of  the 
familiar  Minie,  the  spit  of  the  common  musket- 
ball,  hisses,  and  the  great  whirring  rushes  of 
shells.  And  then  there  came  others  that  made 
the  air  instinct  with  warning,  or  quickened  it 
with  vivid  alarm ;  long  wails  that  fatefully  be¬ 
moaned  the  death  they  wrought;  fluttering 
screams  that  filled  the  whole  space  with  their 
horror,  and  encompassed  one  about  as  a  garment ; 
cries  that  ran  the  diapason  of  terror  and  despair. 

RISE  AND  EBB  OF  THE  TIDE  OF  BATTLE. 

It  had  been  a  sudden  concentration  of  terrific 
artillery  fire,  on  our  left,  with  a  view  to  silence 
our  batteries,  and  sweep  resistance  from  the 
slopes  before  they  charged.  But  they  did  not 
find  us  unprepared.  The  tornado  of  death  that 
swept  over  the  fields  levelled  much  before  it,  but 
not  all.  After  an  hour  or  two  it  was  found  that 
the  obstinate  defenders  still  clung  to  their  posi¬ 
tions;  and  the  rebels  saw  they  must  reserve 
their  energies  for  the  more  determined  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  the  afternoon  was  to  bring.  On  it, 
as  on  the  last  toss  of  the  dice,  they  had  staked 
their  all.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  left  was  silent 
again  ;  on  the  centre  there  were  but  the  accus¬ 
tomed  straggling  shots. 

THE  RIGHT  VICTORIOUS. 

Meantime  on  the  right,  the  fierceness  of  Ew¬ 
ell’s  attack  had  dashed  itself  out,  and  but  feeble 
surges  came  up  now  against  our  line.  Leaving 
the  left  as  the  attack  there  was  dying  away,  I 
rode  over  again  to  Slocum’s  Hill,  on  the  Baltimore 
pike.  From  this  high  eminence  we  could  only 
make  out  that  the  line  seemed  in  its  old  place, 
and  so  the  officers  said  it  was.  The  rifle-pits  had 


been  regained ;  Ewell’s  corps  had  been  substan¬ 
tially  repulsed.  The  musketry  still  flickered 
sharply  up  occasionally,  but  the  fire  had  gone 
out  of  it.  We  were  practically  victorious  on  the 
right.  It  was  a  quarter-past  eleven — seven  hours 
and  a  quarter  of  desperate  fighting!  The  old 
Jackson  corps  had  not  given  up  without  an  ob¬ 
stinate  struggle. 

CAVALRY - A  LULL. 

Away  down  from  the  extreme  right,  and  ap¬ 
parently  beyond  it,  there  came  a  ripple  of  mus¬ 
ketry.  It  was  said  to  be  Smith’s  division  from 
Couch’s  Harrisburgh  force,  coming  in  on  Ewell’s 
flank  or  rear.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  the  report  was  true  or  not. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Pleasanton’s  scouts 
reported  rebel  cavalry  coming  in  on  the  Bonaugh- 
town  road,  on  the  right,  to  strike  the  Baltimore 
pike  in  our  rear.  Gregg  was  instantly  sent  off 
to  meet  them,  with  orders  merely  to  hold  them 
in  check,  and  not  to  bring  on  a  close  engage¬ 
ment  if  he  could  avoid  it.  At  the  same  time 
Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  to  har¬ 
ass  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear  and  look  after 
his  trains.  “  Good !”  exclaimed  Kilpatrick,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands,  and  in  a  moment  was  hurrying 
gleefully  to  execute  the  order, 

Gregg  threw  his  force  up  a  little  brook  that 
comes  down  between  Rock  Creek  and  the  post 
village  of  Two  Taverns.  The  'rebel  cavalry  no 
sooner  saw  their  plan  detected  than  they  retired. 
But  their  effort  was  not  over,  and  fortunately 
Gregg  understood  it.  Under  cover  of  the  woods, 
they  moved  still  further  south,  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  Baltimore  pike ;  but  Gregg  was 
moving  too,  and  when  they  started  out  toward 
the  pike,  they  were  again  confronted.  There  was 
a  little  carbine  firing  now,  and  some  sharp  shell¬ 
ing,  and  the  rebels  again  retired.  Once  more 
they  came  out,  almost  opposite  Two  Taverns, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  Gregg  was  still  on  the 
watch  for  them,  and  they  at  once  and  finally  re¬ 
tired  without  a  shot. 

There  was  a  lull  from  a  quarter-past  eleven  to 
about  one.  Fitful  firing  broke  out  and  died  away 
again,  here  and  there,  but  the  lines  were  mainly 
silent.  The  rebels  were  not  yet  defeated — ex¬ 
cept  for  the  hour’s  sharp  work  on  the  left,  two 
of  their  corps  with  their  reserves  had  not  been 
engaged  at  all  to-day.  Some  final,  desperate 
effort  must  be  maturing.  Shrewd  officers  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  be  a  massing  of  all  their 
troops  on  the  left.  But  Ewell’s  corps  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  over  in  time  for  that;  its 
work  for  the  day  must  be  nearly  done. 

THE  LAST  DESPERATE  ATTACK. 

Pretty  soon  the  attack  came — sooner,  indeed, 
and  wider  than  was  expected.  About  one  the 
rebel  movement  was  developed  in  a  thunder  of 
cannonading  that  rolled  over  our  army  like  doom. 
They  had  concentrated  immense  quantities  of 
artillery — “  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  at 
least,”  some  of  General  Meade’s  staff-officers  said, 
on  our  centre  and  left,  and  those  devoted  lines 
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were  to  bear  the  last,  fiercest  shock,  that,  staunch¬ 
ly  met,  should  leave  the  exhausted  rebel  army 
drifting  back  from  its  supreme  effort,  a  defeated 
host.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  to  support 
and  follow  up  the  artillery  attack,  and  the  re¬ 
serves  were  with  them. 

Soon,  from  the  Cemetery  hill,  (I  did  not  see 
this,  but  tell  it  as  actors  in  it  told  me,)  could  be 
seen  the  forming  columns  of  Hill’s  corps.  Their 
batteries  had  already  opened  in  almost  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  lire  on  that  scarred  hill-front.  Three 
cross-fires  thus  came  in  upon  it,  and  to-day  the 
tracks  of  shells  ploughing  the  ground  in  as  many 
directions  may  be  seen  everywhere  among  the 
graves.  Howard  never  moved  his  headquarters 
an  inch.  There  was  his  Eleventh  corps,  and 
there  he  meant  to  stay,  and  make  them  do  their 
duty  if  he  could.  They  did  it  well. 

When  the  fierce  cannonade  h.ad,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed,  sufficiently  prepared  the  way,  down  came 
the  rebel  lines,  “dressed  to  the  right”  as  if  for 
a  parade  before  some  grand  master  of  reviews. 
To  the  front  they  had  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
double  or  treble  the  usual  strength,  next  the  line 
of  battle  for  the  charge,  next  another  equally 
strong  in  reserve,  if  the  fierce  fire  they  might 
meet  should  melt  away  the  first. 

Howard  sent  orders  for  his  men  to  lie  down, 
and  for  a  little  our  batteries  ceased  firing. 
The  rebels  thought  they  had  silenced  us,  and 
charged.  They  were  well  up  to  our  front  when 
that  whole  corps  of  concealed  Germans  sprang 
up  and  poured  out  their  sheet  of  flame  and 
smoke,  and  swiftly-flying  death ;  the  batteries 
opened — the  solid  lines  broke,  and  crisped  up 
into  little  fragments,  and  were  beaten  wildly 
back.  Our  men  charged ;  company  after  com¬ 
pany,  once  at  least  a  whole  regiment,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  rushed  over  to  be  taken  prison¬ 
ers  and  carried  out  of  this  fearful  fire. 

Simultaneously,  similar  scenes  were  enacting 
along  the  front  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth 
corps.  Everywhere  the  rebel  attack  was  beaten 
back,  and  the  cannonade  on  both  sides  continued 
at  its  highest  pitch. 

When  this  broke  out,  I  had  been  coming  over 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasanton’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  Ascending  the  high  hill  to  the  rear  of  Slo¬ 
cum’s  headquarters,  I  saw  such  a  sight  as  few 
men  may  ever  hope  to  see  twice  in  a  lifetime. 
Around  our  centre  and  left,  the  rebel  line  must 
have  been  from  four  to  five  miles  long,  and  over 
that  whole  length  there  rolled  up  the  smoke  from 
their  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns.  The  roar,  the 
bursting  bombs,  the  impression  of  magnificent 
power,  “  all  the  glory  visible,  all  the  horror  of  the 
fearful  field  concealed,”  a  nation’s  existence  trem¬ 
bling  as  the  clangor  of  those  iron  monsters- sway¬ 
ed  the  balance — it  was  a  sensation  for  a  century  ! 

About  two  the  fire  slackened  a  little,  then  broke 
out  deadlier  than  ever,  till,  beaten  out  against  our 
impenetrable  sides,  it  ebbed  away,  and  closed  in 
broken,  spasmodic  dashes. 

The  great,  desperate,  final  charge  came  at  four. 
The  rebels  seemed  to  have  gathered  up  all  their 
strength  and  desperation  for  one  fierce,  convul¬ 


sive  effort,  that  should  sweep  over  and  wash  out 
our  obstinate  resistance.  They  swept  up  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  flower  of  their  army  to  the  front,  victory 
staked  upon  the  issue.  In  some  places  they  lit¬ 
erally  lifted  up  and  pushed  back  our  lines,  but, 
that  terrible  “position”  of  ours  ! — wherever  they 
entered  it,  enfilading  fires  from  half  a  score  of 
crests  swept  away  their  columns  like  merest  chaff. 
Broken  and  hurled  back,  they  easily  fell  into  our 
hands,  and  on  the  centre  and  left  the  last  half- 
hour  brought  more  prisoners  than  all  the  rest. 

So  it  was  along  the  whole  line;  but  it  was  on  the 
Second  corps  that  the  flower  of  the  rebel  army  was 
concentrated ;  it  was  there  that  the  heaviest  shock 
beat  upon  and  shook  and  even  sometimes  crum¬ 
bled  our  line. 

We  had  some  shallow7  rifle-pits,  with  barricades 
of  rails  from  the  fences.  The  rebel  line,  stretching 
away  miles  to  the  left,  in  magnificent  array,  but 
strongest  here — Pickett’s  splendid  division  of 
Longstreet’s  corps  in  front,  the  best  of  A.  P.  Hill’s 
veterans  in  support — came  steadily  and  as  it  seem¬ 
ed  resistlessly  sweeping  up.  Our  skirmishers  re¬ 
tired  slowly  from  the  Emmetsburgh  road,  holding 
their  ground  tenaciously  to  the  last.  The  rebels 
reserved  their  fire  till  they  reached  this  same 
Emmetsburgh  road,  then  opened  with  a  terrifie 
crash.  From  a  hundred  iron  throats,  meantime, 
their  artillery  had  been  thundering  on  our  barri¬ 
cades. 

Hancock  was  wounded  ;  Gibbons  succeeded  to 
the  command — approved  soldier,  and  ready  for 
the  crisis.  As  the  tempest  of  fire  approached  its 
height,  he  walked  along  the  line,  and  renewed 
his  orders  to  the  men  to  reserve*  their  fire.  The 
rebels — three  lines  deep — came  steadily  up.  They 
were  in, point-blank  range. 

At  last  the  order  came !  From  thrice  six  thou¬ 
sand  guns  there  came  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame,  a 
crash,  a  rush  of  leaden  death.  The  line  literally 
melted  away  ;  but  there  came  the  second,  resist¬ 
less  still.  It  had  been  our  supreme  effort — on 
the  instant  we  were  not  equal  to  another. 

Up  to  the  rifle-pits,  across  them,  over  the  bar¬ 
ricades — the  momentum  of  their  charge,  the  mere 
machine  strength  of  their  combined  action  swept 
them  on.  Our  thin  line  could  fight,  but  it  had  not 
wmight  enough  to  oppose  to  this  momentum.  It 
was  pushed  behind  the  guns.  Right  on  came  the 
rebels.  They  were  upon  the  guns,  were  bayonet¬ 
ing  the  gunners,  were  waving  their  flags  above 
our  pieces. 

But  they  had  penetrated  to  the  fatal  point.  A 
storm  of  grape  and  canister  tore  its  wTay  from 
man  to  man  and  marked  its  track  with  corpses 
straight  down  their  line!  They  had  exposed 
themselves  to  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  guns  on 
the  western  slope  of  Cemetery  Hill ;  that  expos¬ 
ure  sealed  their  fate. 

The  line  reeled  back — disjointed  already — in 
an  instant  in  fragments.  Our  men  were  just  be¬ 
hind  the  guns.  They  leaped  forward  upon  the 
disordered  mass;  but  there  was  little  need  for 
fighting  now.  A  regiment  threw  down  its  arms, 
and,  with  colors  at  its  head,  rushed  over  and  sur¬ 
rendered.  All  along  the  field  smaller  detach- 
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ments  did  the  same.  Webb’s  brigade  brought  in 
eight  hundred  taken  in  as  little  time  as  it  requires 
to  write  the 'simple  sentence  that  tells  it.  Gib¬ 
bons’s  old  division  took  fifteen  stand  of  colors. 

Over  the  fields  the  escaped  fragments  of  the 
charging  line  fell  back — the  battle  there  was  over. 
A  single  brigade,  Harrow’s,  (of  which  the  Seventh 
Michigan  is  part,)  came  out  writh  fifty -four  less  of¬ 
ficers,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  less  men 
than  it  took  in  !  So  the  whole  corps  fought — so 
too  they  fought  further  down  the  line. 

FINIS. 

It  was  fruitless  sacrifice.  They  gathered  up 
their  broken  fragments,  formed  their  lines,  and 
slowly  marched  away.  It  was  not  a  rout,  it  was 
a  bitter  crushing  defeat.  For  once  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  had  won  a  clean,  honest,  acknow¬ 
ledged  victory. 

Yet  we  were  very  near  defeat.  Our  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  grown  scant ;  the  reserve  ammunition- 
train  had  been  brought  up  and  drained ;  but  for 
that  we  should  have  been  left  to  cold  steel. 

Brigade  after  brigade  had  been  thrown  forward 
to  strengthen  the  line ;  as  the  rebel  attack  drifted 
back  over  the  fields  there  stood  in  the  rear  just  one 
single  brigade  that  constituted  the  entire  reserve 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Forty  thousand  fresh 
troops  to  have  hurled  forward  upon  that  retreat¬ 
ing  mass  would  have  ended  the  campaign  with 
the  battle;  but,  for  forty  thousand  we  had  that 
one  wasted  brigade !  The  rebels  were  soon  form¬ 
ed  again,  and  ready  for  defence — the  opportunity 
was  lost ! 

Shells  still  dropped  over  the  Cemetery,  by  the 
headquarters  and  in  the  wheat-fields  toward  the 
Baltimore  pike  ;  but  the  fight  was  over. 

Headquarters  were  established  anew  under  the 
trees  in  a  little  wood  near  Slocum’s  Hill.  Gen¬ 
eral  Meade  rode  up,  calm  as  ever,  and  called  for 
paper  and  aids ;  he  had  orders  already  to  issue. 
A  band  came  marching  in  over  the  hill-side  ;  on 
the  evening  air  its  notes  floated  out — significant 
melody — “  Hail  to  the  Chief.” 

“Ah!  General  Meade,”  said  W.,  “you’re  in 
very  great  danger  of  being  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.”  “No,”  said  another,  more  wisely,  as 
it  seems.  “  Finish  well  this  work  so  well  begun, 
and  the  position  you  have  is  better  and  prouder 
than  President.”  Agate. 

IV.  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Our  campaign  “after  the  invaders”  was  over. 
There  was  brief  time  for  last  glances  at  the  field, 
last  questions  after  the  dead  and  dying — then  the 
hurried  trip  west,  and  the  misery  of  putting  to¬ 
gether,  from  the  copious  notes  taken  on  the  field, 
on  swaying  railroad  cars,  and  amid  jostling  crowds, 
the  story  of  the  day. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  was  as  sweet  and 
fresh  as  though  no  storm  of  death  had  all  the  day 
before  been  sweeping  over  those  quiet  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hills  and  valleys.  The  roads  were  lined 
with  ambulances,  returning  to  the  field  for  the 
last  of  the  wounded ;  soldiers  exchanging  greet¬ 
ings  after  the  battle  with  their  comrades,  and 


comparing  notes  of  the  day ;  officers  looking  after 
their  wounded  men,  or  hunting  up  the  supplies 
for  their  regiments.  Detachments  of  rebel  pris¬ 
oners,  every  few  moments,  passed  back  under 
guard ;  the  W’oods  inside  our  line  had  been  full 
of  them  all  night,  and  we  were  just  beginning  to 
gather  them  up.  Every  body  was  in  the  most 
exuberant  spirits.  For  once  this  army  had  won 
a  real  victory — the  soldiers  felt  it,  and  the  sensa¬ 
tion  was  so  novel,  they  could  not  but  be  ecstatic. 

THE  FIELD. 

Along  the  lines  on  the  left  a  sharp  popping  of 
skirmishers  was  still  kept  up.  I  rode  down  over 
the  scene  of  yesterday’s  fiercest  conflict,  and  at 
the  cost  of  some  exposure,  and  the  close  passage 
of  a  couple  of  Minie  balls,  got  a  view  of  the  thick¬ 
ly  strewn  rebel  corpses  that  still  cast  up  to  heaven 
their  mute  protest  against  the  treason  that  had 
made  them  what  they  were.  But  the  details  of 
these  horrible  scenes  are  too  sickening,  and  alas ! 
too  familiar ;  I  must  be  excused  from  their  de¬ 
scription. 

AT  IIEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters — still  over  in  the  woods  near  Slo¬ 
cum’s  Hill — were  in  bivouac.  The  General  had  a 
little  wall-tent,  in  which  he  was  dictating  orders 
and  receiving  despatches ;  General  Ingalls,  the 
Chief  Quartermaster,  had  his  writing-table  in  the 
open  end  of  a  covered  wagon  ;  the  rest,  majors, 
colonels,  generals  and  all,  had  slept  on  the  ground, 
and  were  now  standing  about  the  camp-fires,  hands 
full  of  fried  pork  and  hard  bread,  making  their 
breakfasts  in  a  style  that  a  year  ago  would  havo 
astonished  the  humblest  private  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

The  cavalry  generals  were  again  in  request, 
and  heavy  reconnoissances  were  ordered.  The 
bulk  of  the  rebel  army  was  believed  to  be  in  full 
retreat ;  one  strong  corps  could  still  be  seen, 
strongly  posted  on  well-chosen  heights  to  the 
northward,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  to  re¬ 
pel  any  attempt  at  direct  pursuit. 

The  casualties  on  the  stafF  were  wonderfully 
small.  General  Warren,  acting  Chief  of  Staff, 
had  a  remarkable  escape.  A  Minie  ball  passed 
directly  under  his  chin,  cut  his  throat  in  a  little 
line  that,  with  half  an  inch’s  motion  in  his  head, 
or  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ball,  would  have 
been  converted  into  a  deathly  wound.  As  it  was, 
his  shirt  was  stained  with  the  blood  that  trickled 
down,  but  he  did  not  think  the  wound  worth 
binding  up. 

It  has  been  telegraphed,  and  re-telegraphed, 
and  telegraphed  again  from  headquarters,  that 
General  Butterfield  was  badly  wounded.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  blow  on  the  back,  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  from  a  spent  fragment  of  shell,  I  believe; 
but  it  did  not  even  break  the  skin. 

These,  with  the  wounding  of  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Dickinson,  Aid  to  General  Meade,  constituted 
the  only  casualties  on  the  staff. 

Major  Barstow,  the  efficient  Adjutant-General, 
received  fragments  of  shells  on  both  sides  of  his 
saddle,  but  escaped  unhurt. 
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TOE  FIRE  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

It  was  not,  however,  because  they  had  little 
exposure  that  their  losses  w^re  small.  How  we 
were  nearly  all  driven  away  from  headquarters 
Friday  forenoon  by  the  furious  cannonade,  has 
already  been  told ;  but  my  friend  and  companion 
on  that  morning,  Mr.  Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  the 
New-York  Times ,  has  so  vividly  described  the 
scene,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  reproduce  it : 

“  In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tiny  farm-house, 
sixteen  by  twenty,  which  General  Meade  had 
made  his  headquarters,  lay  wearied  staff-officers 
and  tired  correspondents.  There  was  not  want¬ 
ing  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene  the  singing 
of  a  bird,  which  had  a  nest  in  a  peach  tree  within 
the  tiny  yard  of  the  white-washed  cottage.  In 
the  midst  of  its  warbling,  a  shell  screamed  over 
the  house,  instantly  followed  by  another  and  an¬ 
other,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  the 
most  complete  artillery  prelude  to  an  infantry 
battle  that  was  ever  exhibited.  Every  size  and 
form  of  shell  known  to  British  and  to  American 
gunnery,  shrieked,  whirled,  moaned,  and  whistled 
and  wrathfully  fluttered  over  our  ground.  As 
many  as  six  in  a  second,  constantly  two  in  a  sec¬ 
ond,  bursting  and  screaming  over  and  around 
the  headquarters,  made  a  very  hell  of  fire  that 
amazed  the  oldest  officers.  They  burst  in  the 
yard— burst  next  to  the  fence  on  both  sides,  gar¬ 
nished  as  usual  with  the  hitched  horses  of  aids 
and  orderlies.  The  fastened  animals  reared  and 
plunged  with  terror.  Then  one  fell,  then  another — 
sixteen  lay  dead  and  mangled  before  the  fire  ceas¬ 
ed,  still  fastened  by  their  halters,  which  gave  the 
expression  of  being  wickedly  tied  up  to  die  pain¬ 
fully.  These  brute  victims  of  a  cruel  war  touch¬ 
ed  all  hearts.  Through  the  midst  of  the  storm 
of  screaming  and  exploding  shells,  an  ambulance 
driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  full  speed,  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  of  us  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a 
horse  going  rapidly  on  three  legs.  A  hinder  one 
had  been  shot  off  at  the  hock.  A  shell  tore  up 
the  little  step  at  the  headquarters  cottage,  and 
ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife.  Another  soon 
carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars.  Soon  a  spheri¬ 
cal  case  burst  opposite  the  open  door — another 
ripped  through  the  low  garret.  The  remaining 
pillar  went  almost  immediately  to  the  howl  of  a 
fixed  shot  that  Whitworth  must  have  made. 
During  this  fire  thp  horses  at  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  distant  were  receiving  their  death,  and  sol¬ 
diers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
road,  and  died  with  the  peculiar  yells  that  blend 
the  extorted  cry  of  pain  with  horror  and  despair. 
Not  an  orderly — not  an  ambulance — not  a  strag¬ 
gler  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  plain  swept  by  this 
tempest  of  orchestral  death,  thirty  minutes  after 
it  commenced.  Were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery  trying  to  cut  from  the  field  every 
battery  we  had  in  position  to  resist  their  purposed 
infantry  attack,  and  to  sweep  away  the  slight  de¬ 
fences  behind  which  our  infantry  were  waiting  ? 
Forty  minutes — fifty7'  minutes — counted  watches 
that  ran,  oh !  so  languidly  !  Shells  through  the 
two  lower  rooms.  A  shell  into  the  chimney,  that 


The  air  thicker  and  fuller  and  more  deafening  with 
the  howling  and  whirring  of  these  infernal  mis¬ 
siles.  The  Chief  of  Staff  struck — Seth  Williams — 
loved  and  respected  through  the  army,  separated 
from  instant  death  by  two  inches  of  space  verti¬ 
cally  measured.  An  aid  bored  with  a  fragment 


of  iron  through  the  bone  of  the  arm. 
time  measured  on  the 
hour  and  forty  minutes.” 


And  the 
sluggish  watches  was  one 


davingly  did  not  explode.  Shells  in  the  yard. 


HOW  THE  CORRESPONDENTS  FACED  DEATn. 

To  this  vivid  description,  in  justice  to  its  au¬ 
thor,  let  me  add  that  Mr.  Wilkeson  staid  at  the 
house  during  this  whole  terrible  cannonade.  Mr. 
Frank  Henry,  also  of  the  Times ,  likewise  stood 
it  out.  Their  accounts  may  well  be  said  to  have 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  them ! 

C.  C.  Coffin,  of  the  Boston  Journal ,  and  L.  L. 
Crounse,  of  the  New-York  Times  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  other  journalists  of  whom  I  knew  less,  were 
at  different  times  under  almost  equally  heavy  fire. 
Mr.  Crounse  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  during 
Thursday’s  engagement.  Such  perils  are  they 
compelled  to  face  who  would  be  able  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  of  a  battle  than  what  those  who  are 
first  out  of  it,  can  tell. 

ONCE  MORE  ON  CEMETERY  HILL - DEPARTURE. 

We  could  linger  no  longer  on  the  field.  My 
companion  for  the  last  day  or  two,  Mr.  Coffin,  and 
myself,  resolved  on  reaching  Baltimore  that  night. 
The  Northern  Central  Railroad  was  still  broken, 
and  from  Baltimore  my  shortest  road  west  lay 
via  Philadelphia.  With  such  a  circuitous  route 
ahead,  there  was  no  time  to  spare. 

We  rode  up  the  Cemetery  hill,  for  a  last  look 
at  the  field.  It  was  ploughed  and  torn  in  every  di-. 
rection  by  the  fierce  cross-fires  of  artillery  that 
had  spent  their  force  upon  it.  Dead  men,  de¬ 
cently  laid  out,  were  in  the  gate-keeper’s  lodge. 
Upturned,  swollen  horses  lay  among  the  tombs, 
where  the  sudden  shot  or  shell  had  stricken  them 
down.  Batteries  still  frowned  from  the  crest; 
away  to  the  front  the  rebel  line  (a  strong  rear¬ 
guard  only  now')  could  still  be  distinctly  seen. 
Howard,  Carl  Schurz,  Steinwehr,  and  two  or 
three  others  of  lesser  rank,  were  watching  the 
movements  through  their  glasses,  and  discussing 
the  probabilities. 

There  was  a  rush  of  letters  to  be  mailed  and 
telegraph  messages  to  be  sent.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  came  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  son,  a  bluff, 
hearty -looking  youth.  He  had  a  despatch  to  Mrs. 
Stowe  he  wanted  me  to  send,  announcing  that 
her  son,  too,  was  among  the  wounded,  and  would 
soon  be  sent  home  to  her. 

On  an  old  grave,  that  a  shell  had  rudely  torn, 
while  a  round  shot  had  battered  down  the  iron 
railing  about  it,  were  still  blooming  the  flowers 
affection’s  hand  had  planted  in  more  peaceful 
times — not  a  petal  shaken  off  by  all  this  tempest 
that  had  swept  and  whirled  and  torn  about  them. 
Human  blood  watered  the  roots — patriot  blood, 
that  made  them  doubly  sacred.  I  stooped  and 
gathered  them — roses  and  columbine,  and  mod¬ 
est,  sweet-scented  pinks,  mingled  with  sprigs  of 
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cypress — they  are  my  only  trophy  from  that  glo¬ 
rious  field. 

Good-by  to  Gettysburgh — a  mad  gallop  to  W est- 
minster,  (which  brought  our  day’s  ride  up  to 
nearly  fifty  miles,)  to  catch  a  train  that  after  all, 
loaded  with  wounded  soldiers  as  it  was,  spent 
the  whole  night  backing  and  hauling  on  side 
tracks  and  switches  ;  and  so  at  last  to  Baltimore ; 
and  out  of  the  field  once  more.  May  it  be  for¬ 
ever.  Agate. 

Gazette  Office,  July  S. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MEADE’S  REPORT, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  October  1, 1S63. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here¬ 
with  a  report  of  the  operations  of  this  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July,  including  details  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh,  which  have  been  delayed 
by  failure  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  several 
corps  and  division  commanders/  who  were  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  battle. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  I  received  orders 
from  the  President,  placing  me  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  briefly  as  follows  : 
The  confederate  army,  which  was  commanded  by 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  was  estimated  at  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  strong.  All  that  arm}7  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  River  and  advanced  up  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley.  Reliable  intelligence  placed  his 
advance  thus  :  Ewell’s  corps  on  the  Susquehanna, 
Harrisburgh,  and  Columbia ;  Longstreet’s  corps 
at  Chambersburgh ;  and  Hill’s  corps  between 
that  place  and  Cashtown. 

The  twenty-eighth  of  June  was  spent  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  positions  and  strength  of  the  different 
corps  of  the  army,  but  principally  in  bringing  up 
the  cavalry-  which  had  been  covering  the  rear  of 
the  army  in  its  passage  over  the  Potomac,  and  to 
which  a  large  increase  had  just  been  made  from 
the  force  previously  attached  to  the  defences  of 
Washington. 

Orders  were  given  on  this  day  to  Major-General 
French,  commanding  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  to  move 
with  seven  thousand  men  to  occupy  Frederick 
and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
with  the  balance  of  his  force,  estimated  at  four 
thousand,  to  remove  and  escort  public  property 
to  Washington. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  army  was  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was  in 
position,  the  left  at  Emmetsburgh  and  the  right 
at  New-Windsor.  Buford’s  division  of  cavalry 
was  on  the  left  flank,  with  his  advance  at  Gettys¬ 
burgh.  Kilpatrick’s  division  was  in  the  front  at 
Hanover,  where  he  encountered  this  day  General 
Stuart’s  confederate  cavalry,  which  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Seneca  Creek,  and  passing  our 
right  flank,  was  making  its  way  toward  Carlisle, 
having  escaped  Gregg’s  division,  which  was  de¬ 
layed  in  taking  position  on  the  right  flank  by  the 
occupation  of  the  roads  by  a  column  of  infantry. 

On  the  thirtieth  the  right  flank  of  the  army 
was  moved  up  to  Manchester,  the  left  still  being 
at  Emmettsburgh,  or  in  that  vicinity,  at  which 
place  three  corps,  First,  Eleventh,  and  Third, 


were  collected  under  the  orders  of  Major-General 
Reynolds. 

Gen.  Buford  having  reported  from  Gettysburgh 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Cashtown 
road  in  some  force,  Gen.  Reynolds  was  directed 
to  occupy  Gettysburgh. 

On  reaching  that  place,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  General  Reynolds  found  Buford’s  cavalry 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  had  de¬ 
bouched  his  infantry  through  the  mountains  on 
Cashtown,  but  was  being  held  in  check  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  by  Buford’s  cavalry.  Major- 
General  Reynolds  immediately  moved  around  the 
town  of  Gettysburgh,  and  advanced  on  the  Cash- 
town  road,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
deployed  his  advanced  division  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  sending  orders  fqr  the 
Eleventh  corps,  General  Howard,  to  advance  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Soon  after  making  his  dispositions  for  attack, 
Major-Gen.  Reynolds  fell  mortally  wounded,  the 
command  of  the  First  corps  devolving  on  Major- 
General  Doubleday,  and  the  command  of  the  field 
on  Major-Gen.  Howard,  who  arrived  about  this 
time  (half-past  eleven  a.m.)  with  the  Eleventh 
corps,  then  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Schurz. 
Major-Gen.  Howard  pushed  forward  two  divisions 
of  the  Eleventh  corps  to  support  the  First  corps, 
now  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  a  ridge 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  posted  his  third 
division,  with  three  batteries  of  artillery,  on  the 
Cemetery  ridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 

Up  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  with  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  debouching  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Cashtown  road,  known  to  be  Hill’s 
corps.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  on  the  enemy’s  side.  Wadsworth’s 
division  of  the  First  corps  having  driven  the  ene¬ 
my  back  some  distance,  captured  numerous  pri¬ 
soners,  among  them  Gen.  Archer,  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate  army. 

The  arrival  of  reenforcements  to  the  enemy  on 
the  Cashtown  road,  and  the  junction  of  Ewell’s 
corps  coming  in  on  the  York  and  Harrisburgh 
roads,  which  occurred  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  p. in.,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  vastly 
superior  forces  against  both  the  First  and  Eleventh 
corps,  outflanking  our  line  of  battle,  and  pressing 
it  so  severely  that,  about  four  o’clock  p.al,  Major- 
General  Howard  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
these  two  corps  to  the  Cemetery  ridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  operation  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  —  not,  however,  without 
considerable  loss  in  prisoners,  arising  from  the 
confusion  incident  to  portions  of  both  corps  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  town,  and  the  men  getting  con¬ 
fused  in  the  streets. 

About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal,  Major-Gen. 
Hancock  arrived,  whom  I  had  despatched  to  re¬ 
present  me  on  the  field,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  General  Reynolds.  In  conjunction  with  Major- 
Gen.  Howard,  Gen.  Hancock  proceeded  to  post 
the  troops  on  Cemetery  ridge,  and  to  repel  an 
attack  that  the  enemy  made  on  our  right  flank. 
This  attack  was  not,  however,  very  vigorous  ; 
the  enemy,  seeing  the  strength  of  the  position 
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occupied,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success 
he  had  accomplished,  desisting  from  any  further 
attack  this  day. 

About  seven  o’clock  p.m.  Major-Gens.  Slocum 
and  Sickles,  with  the  Twelfth  corps  and  part  of 
the  Third,  reached  the  ground  and  took  post  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  troops  previously  posted. 
Being  satisfied,  from  reports  received  from  the 
field,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
to  support,  with  his  whole  army,  the  attack  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  reports  from  Major-Gens.  Han¬ 
cock  and  Howard  on  the  character  of  the  position 
being  favorable,  I  determined  to  give  battle  at 
this  point,  and  early  in  the  evening  first  issued 
orders  to  all  corps  to  concentrate  at  Gettysburgh, 
directing  all  trains  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  at  West¬ 
minster  at  eleven  p.m.  first. 

I  broke  up  my  headquarters,  which  till  then 
had  been  at  Taneytown,  and  proceeded  to  the 
field,  arriving  there  at  one  a.m.  of  the  second. 
So  soon  as  it  was  light  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
position  occupied  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
posting  several  corps  as  they  should  reach  the 
ground. 

By  seven  a.m.  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Third,  had  reached  the  ground, 
and  were  posted  as  follows  :  The  Eleventh  corps 
retained  its  position  on  Cemetery  ridge,  just  op¬ 
posite  to  the  town  ;  the  First  corps  was  posted  on 
the  right ;  the  Eleventh  on  an  elevated  knoll  con¬ 
necting  with  the  ridge  and  extending  to  the  south 
and  east,  on  which  the  Twelfth  corps  was  placed, 
the  right  of  the  Twelfth  corps  resting  on  a  small 
stream  at  a  point  where  it  crossed  the  Baltimore 
pike,  and  which  formed  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Twelfth  something  of  an  obstacle. 

Cemetery  ridge  extended  in  a  westerly  and 
southerly  direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  ele¬ 
vation  till  it  came  to  a  very  prominent  ridge  call¬ 
ed  “  Round  Top,”  running  east. and  west.  The 
Second  and  Third  corps  were  directed  to  occupy 
the  continuation  of  Cemetery  ridge,  on  the  left 
of  the  Eleventh  corps  and  Fifth  corps  ;  pending 
their  arrival  the  Sixth  corps  was  held  in  reserve. 
While  these  dispositions  were  being  made,  the  en¬ 
emy  was  massing  his  troops  on  an  exterior  ridge, 
distant  from  the  line  occupied  by  us  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half. 

At  two  p.m.  the  Sixth  corps  arrived,  after  a 
march  of  thirty-two  miles,  which  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  from  nine  p.m.  of  the  day  previous.  On  its  ar¬ 
rival  being  reported,  I  immediately  directed  the 
Fifth  corps  to  move  over  to  our  extreme  left,  and 
the  Sixth  to  occupy  its  place  as  a  reserve  for  the 
right. 

About  three  p.m.  I  rode  out  to  the  extreme  left 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  corps  and  post  it, 
when  I  found  that  Major-General  Sickles,  com¬ 
manding  the  Third  corps,  not  fully  apprehending 
my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  position  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied,  had  advanced,  or  rather  was  in  the  act  of 
advancing  his  corps  some  half-mile  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  front  of  the  line  of  the 
Second  corps  on  a  prolongation  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  his  corps  should  rest. 

Having  found  Major-General  Sickles,  I  was  ex¬ 
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plaining  to  him  that  he  was  too  far  in  the  advance, 
and  discussing  with  him  the  propriety  of  with¬ 
drawing,  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  him  with 
several  batteries  in  his  front  and  his  flank,  and 
immediately  brought  forward  Columns  of  infan¬ 
try,  and  made  a  vigorous  assault.  The  Third  corps 
sustained  the  shock  most  heroically.  Troops 
from  the  Second  corps  were  immediately  sent  by 
Major-General  Hancock  to  cover  the  right  flank 
of  the  Third  corps,  and  soon  after  the  assault 
commenced. 

The  Fifth  corps  most  fortunately  arrived,  and 
took  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  Third,  Major- 
General  Sykes  commanding,  immediately  sending 
a  force  to  occupy  “  Round  Top”  ridge,  where  a 
most  furious  contest  was  maintained,. the  enemy 
making  desperate  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Third  corps,  under  Major-General  Birney, 
(Major-General  Sickles  having  been  wounded  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  action,)  superiority  in  numbers  of  corps 
of  the  enemy  enabling  him  to  outflank  its  ad¬ 
vanced  position,  General  Birney  was  counselled 
to  fall  back  and  re-form,  behind  the  line  originally 
desired  to  be  held. 

In  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the  great  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy,  the  Sixth  corps,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Sedgwick,  and  part  of  the  First  corps,  to 
which  I  had  assigned  Major-General  Newton,  par¬ 
ticularly  Lockwood’s  Maryland  brigade,  together 
with  detachments  from  the  Second  corps,  were  all 
brought  up  at  different  periods,  and  succeeded, 
together  with  a  gallant  resistance  of  the  Fifth 
corps,  in  checking  and  finally  repulsing  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  in  confusion  and 
disorder  about  sunset,  and  ceased  any  further  ef¬ 
forts  on  our  extreme  left. 

An  assault  was,  however,  made  about  eight 
p.m.  on  the  Eleventh  corps,  from  the  left  of  the 
town,  which  was  repelled  by  the  assistance  of 
troops  from  the  Second  and  First  corps.  During 
the  heavy  assault  upon  our  extreme  left,  portions 
of  the  Twelfth  corps  were  sent  as  reenforcements. 

During  their  absence  the  line  on  the  extreme 
right  was  held  by  a  very  much  reduced  force.  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Geary’s  division  of  the  Twelfth 
corps,  advanced  and  occupied  part  of  the  line. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  July,  General 
Geary  having  returned  during  the  night,  attacked 
at  early  dawn  the  enemy  and  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  him  back  and  reoccupying  his  former  position. 
A  spirited  contest  was  maintained  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  along  this  part  of  the  line.  General  Geary, 
reenforced  by  Wheaton’s  brigade  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  maintained  his  position  and  inflicted  very 
severe  losses  on  the  enemy. 

With  this  exception,  our  lines  remained  undis¬ 
turbed  till  one  p.m.  on  the  third,  when  the  enemy 
opened  from  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guns,  playing  upon  our  centre  and  left.  This  can¬ 
nonade  continued  for  over  two  hours,  when,  our 
guns  failing  to  make  any  reply,  the  enemy  ceased 
firing,  and  soon  his  masses  of  infantry  became 
visible,  forming  for  an  assault  on  our  left  and 
left  centre. 
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An  assault  was  made  with  great  firmness,  di¬ 
rected  principally  against  the  point  occupied  by 
the  Second  corps,  and  was  repelled  with  equal 
firmness  by  the  troops  of  that  corps,  supported 
by  Doubleday’s  division  and  Stannard’s  brigade 
of  the  First  corps.  During  this  assault  both  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Hancock,  commanding  the  left  centre, 
and  Brigadier-General  Gibson,  commanding  the 
Second  corps,  were  severely  wounded. 

This  terminated  the  battle,  the  enemy  retiring 
to  his  lines,  leaving  the  field  strewed  with  his 
dead  and  wounded,  and  numerous  prisoners  in 
our  hands. 

Buford’s  division  of  cavalry,  after  its  arduous 
service  at  Gettysburgh,  on  the  first,  was,  on  the 
second,  sent  to  Westminster  to  refit  and  guard 
our  trains.  Kilpatrick’s  division,  that  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  and  first  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaging  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  was,  on 
the  third,  sent  out  on  our  extreme  left,  ontheEm- 
metsburgh  road,  where  good  service  was  rendered 
in  assaulting  the  enemy’s  line  and  occupying  his 
attention. 

At  the  same  time  General  Gregg  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  our  extreme  right,  having 
passed  across  the  Baltimore  pike  and  Bonaugh- 
town  roads,  and  boldly  attacked  the  enemy’s  left 
and  rear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  thereconnoissances 
developed  that  the  enemy  had  drawn  back  his 
left  flank,  but  maintained  his  position  in  front  of 
our  left,  apparently  assuming  a  new  line  parallel 
to  the  mountain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  by  the  Fairfield 
and  Cashtown  roads.  The  Sixth  corps  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  in  pursuit  on  the  Fairfield  road, 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  Cashtown  road,  and  by 
Emmetsburgh  and  Monterey  passes. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  of  July  were  emplojmd  in 
succoring  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead.  . 

Major-General  Sedgwick,  commanding  the  Sixth 
corps,  having  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
as  far  as  Fairfield  Pass  in  the  mountains,  and  re¬ 
porting  that  pass  as  verjr  strong,  and  one  in  which 
a  small  force  of  the  enemy  could  hold  in  check 
and  delay  for  a  considerable  time  any  pursuing 
force,  I  determined  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  flank 
movement,  and  accordingly  leaving  McIntosh’s 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  Neill’s  brigade  of  infantry 
to  continue  harassing  the  enemy,  I  put  the  army 
in  motion  for  Middletown,  Maryland. 

Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  French,  at  Frederick,  to  reoccupy  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  to  send  a  force  to  occupy  Turner’s 
Pass,  in  South-Mountain.  I  subsequently  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Major-General  French  had  not  only 
anticipated  these  orders  in  part,  but  had  pushed 
his  cavalry  force  to  Williamsport  and  Falling 
Waters,  where  they  destroyed  the  enemy’s  pon¬ 
ton-bridge  and  captured  its  guard.  Buford  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Williamsport  and  Ha¬ 
gerstown. 

The  duty  above  assigned  to  the  cavalry  was 
most  successfully  accomplished,  the  enemy  being 
greatly  harassed,  his  trains  destroyed,  and  many 


captures  in  guns  and  prisoners  made.  After  halt¬ 
ing  a  day  at  Middletown  to  procure  necessary 
supplies  and  to  bring  up  trains,  the  army  moved 
through  South-Mountain,  and  lay  the  twelfth  of 
July  was  in  front  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Marsh  Run,  in 
advance  of  Williamsport. 

In  taking  this  position,  several  skirmishes  and 
affairs  had  been  had  with  the  enemy,  principally 
by  cavalry,  from  the  Eleventh  and  Sixth  corps. 

The  thirteenth  was  occupied  in  making  recon- 
noissances  of  the  enemy’s  position  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  attack,  but  on  advancing  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourteenth,  it  was  ascertained  he  had 
retired  the  night  previous  by  a  bridge  at  Falling 
Waters  and  a  ford  at  Williamsport. 

The  cavalry  in  pursuit  overtook  the  rear-guard 
at  Falling  Waters,  capturing  two  guns  and  nu¬ 
merous  prisoners. 

Previous  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  Gregg’s 
division  of  cavalry  had  crossed  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  coming  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at 
Charlestown  and  Shepherdstown,  had  a  spirited 
contest,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh  and  Winchester,  and  pressed  and  har¬ 
assed  in  his  retreat. 

Pursuit  was  resumed  by  a  flank  movement  of 
the  army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  and 
moving  down  Loudon  Valley.  Cavalry  were  im¬ 
mediately  pushed  into  several  passes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  having  learned  from  scouts  of  the 
withdrawal  of  'the  confederate  army  from  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  Third  corps, 
Major-General  French  in  advance,  was  moved 
into  Manassas  Gap,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
intercept  a  portion  of  the  enemy. 

The  possession  of  the  gap  was  disputed  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  to  enable  the  rear-guard  to  withdraw 
by  way  of  Strasburgh,  the  confederate  army  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  Rapid- Ann.  Position  was  taken  with 
this  army  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
the  campaign  terminated  about  the  close  of  July. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  may  be  briefly 
stated  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Gettysburgh, 
their  confpulsory  evacuation  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  withdrawal  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  capture  of  three  guns, 
forty-one  standards,  and  thirteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-one  prisoners.  Twenty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  small 
arms  were  collected  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amounting, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  return,  to 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -four  kill¬ 
ed,  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine 
wounded,  and  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  missing — in  all  twenty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  cightj^-six. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  report  of  this  nature,  to 
enumerate  all  the  instances  of  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  which  distinguished  our  success  on  the 
hard-fought  field  of  Gettysburgh.  The  reports 
of  corps  commanders  and  their  subordinates, 
herewith  submitted,  will  furnish  all  information 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  only  add  my  tribute  to  the  heroic  brave- 
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ry  of  the  whole  army,  officers  and  men,  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  enabled 
the  crowning  victory  to  be  obtained,  which  I  feel 
confident  the  country  will  never  cease  to  bear  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

It  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  call 
attention  to  the  earnest  efforts  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  Major-General  D.  N.  Couch,  com¬ 
manding  the  department  of  the  Susquehannah, 
and  particularly  to  his  advance  of  four  thousand 
men  under  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Smith,  who 
joined  me  at  Boonsboro,  just  prior  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  confederate  army. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to 
my  staff,  general  and  personal,  to  each  and  all  of 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  unremitting  activity 
and  most  efficient  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  G.  Meade, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A. 

GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Army  Northern  Virginia,  ) 
July  81,  1863.  f 

General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen¬ 
eral,  Richmond ,  Va. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  of  the  recent  operations  of  this 
army  for  the  information  of  the  department : 

^he  position  occupied  by  the  enemy  opposite 
Fredericksburgh  being  one  in  which  he  could  not 
be  attacked  to  advantage,  it  was  determined  to 
draw  him  from  it.  The  execution  of  this  pur¬ 
pose  embraced  the  relief  of  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  from  the  troops  that  had  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  it  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and,  if 
practicable,  the  transfer  of  the  scene  of  hostili¬ 
ties  north  of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  thought  that  the  corresponding  move¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  which  those 
contemplated  by  us  would  probably  give  rise, 
might  offer  a  fair  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  army  therein,  commanded  by  General  Hook¬ 
er  ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  that  army  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  possibly  to  draw 
to  its  support  troops  designed  to  operate  against 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  way  it  was 
supposed  that  the  enemy’s  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  summer  would  be  broken  up,  and  part  of  the 
season  of  active  operations  be  consumed  in  the 
formations  of  new  combinations,  and  the  prepar¬ 
ations  that  they  would  require. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  was  hoped 
that  other  valuable  results  might  be  attained  by 
military  success. 

Actuated  by  these  and  other  important  consid¬ 
erations  that  may  hereafter  be  presented,  the 
movement  began  on  the  third  June.  McLaws’s 
division,  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  left  Fredericks¬ 
burgh  for  Culpeper  Court-House,  and  Hood’s 
division,  which  was  encamped  on  the  Rapidan, 
marched  to  the  same  place. 

They  were  followed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  by 
Ewell’s  corps,  leaving  that  of  A.  P.  Hill  to  occu¬ 
py  our  lines  at  Fredericksburgh. 


The  march  of  these  troops  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  following  day  he  crossed  a  force, 
amounting  to  about  one  army  corps,  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  on  a  pontoon-bridge 
laid  down  near  the  mouth  of  Deep  Run.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hill  disposed  his  command  to  resist  their  ad¬ 
vance,  but  as  they  seemed  intended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observation  rather  than  attack,  the  move¬ 
ments  in  progress  were  not  arrested. 

The  forces  of  Lougstreet  and  Ewell  reached 
Culpeper  Court-House  by  the  eighth,  at  which 
point  the  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart,  was  also 
concentrated. 

On  the  ninth  a  large  force  of  Federal  cavalry, 
strongly  supported  by  infantry,  crossed  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  at  Beverly’s  and  Kelly’s  Fords,  and 
attacked  General  Stuart.  A  severe  engagement 
ensued,  continuing  from  early  in  the  morning  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  recross  the  river  with  heavy  loss,  leav¬ 
ing  f6ur  hundred  prisoners,  three  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  several  colors  in  our  hands. 

Genera]  Jenkins,  with  his  cavalry  brigade,  had 
been  ordered  to  advance  toward  Winchester  to 
cooperate  with  the  infantry  in  the  proposed  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  lower  valley,  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Imboden  was  directed,  with  his 
command,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Romney,  in  order  to  cover  the  movement 
against  Winchester,  and  prevent  the  enemy  at 
that  place  from  being  reenforced  by  the  troops  on 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Both 
of  these  officers  were  in  position  when  General 
Ewell  left  Culpeper  Court-House  on  the  sixteenth. 

Crossing  the  Shenandoah  near  Front  Royal,  he 
detached  Rodes’s  division  to  Berryville,  with  in¬ 
structions,  after  dislodging  the  force  stationed 
there,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Win¬ 
chester  and  the  Potomac.  With  the  divisions  of 
Early  and  ^Johnson,  General  Ewell  advanced  di¬ 
rectly  upon  Winchester,  driving  the  enemy  into 
his  works  around  the  town  on  the  thirteenth. 
On  the  same  day  the  troops  at  Berryville  fell  back 
before  General  Rodes,  retreating  to  Winchester. 
On  the  fourteenth  General  Early  stormed  the 
works  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  whole  army  of 
General  Milroy  was  captured  or  dispersed.  Most 
of  those  who  attempted  to  escape  were  intercept¬ 
ed  and  made  prisoners  by  General  Johnson. 
Their  leader  fled  to  Harper’s  Ferry  with  a  small 
party  of  fugitives. 

General  Rodes  marched  from  Berryville  to 
Martin sburgh,  entering  the  latter  place  on  the 
fourteenth,  where  he  took  seven  hundred  pris¬ 
oners,  five  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores.  These  operations  cleared  the 
valley  of  the  enemy,  those  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
withdrawing  to  Maryland  Heights.  More  than 
four  thousand  prisoners,  twenty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  hundred  and  seventy  wagons  and 
ambulances,  with  four  hundred  horses,  were  cap¬ 
tured,  besides  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 
Our  loss  was  small.  On  the  night  that  Ewell 
appeared  at  Winchester  the  Federal  troops  in 
front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  at  Fredericksburgh,  recrossed 
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the  Rappahannock,  and  the  next  day  disappeared 
behind  the  hills  of  Stafford. 

The  whole  army  of  General  Hooker  withdrew 
from  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  pursuing  the 
roads  near  the  Potomac,  and  no  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  offered  for  attack.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  purpose  of  General  Hooker  to  take  a  position 
which  would  enable  him  to  cover  the  approaches 
to  Washington  City.  With  a  view  to  draw  him 
further  from  his  base,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cover  the  march  of  A.  P.  Hill,  who,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions,  left  Fredericksburgh  for 
the  valley  as  soon  as  the  enemy  withdrew  from 
his  front,  Longstreet  moved  from  Culpeper  Court- 
House  on  the  fifteenth,  and  advancing  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  occupied  Ashby’s 
and  Snicker’s  Gaps.  His  force  had  been  aug¬ 
mented  while  at  Culpeper  by  General  Pickett, 
with  three  brigades  of  his  division. 

The  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart,  was  thrown 
out  in  front  of  Longstreet  to  watch  the  enemy, 
now  reported  to  be  moving  into  Loudon.  On  the 
seventeenth  his  cavalry  encountered  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  ours,  under  General  Stuart,  near  Aldie, 
and  was  driven  back  with  loss.  The  next  day 
the  engagement  was  renewed,  the  Federal  cav¬ 
alry  being  strongly  supported  by  infantry,  and 
General  Stuart  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire. 

The  enemy  advanced  as  far  as  Upperville,  and 
then  fell  back.  In  these  engagements  General 
Stuart  took  about  four  hundred  prisoners  and  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  and  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  part  of  General  Ewell’s 
corps  had  entered  Maryland,  and  the  rest  was 
about  to  follow.  General  Jenkins  with  his  cav¬ 
alry,  who  accompanied  General  Ewell,  penetrated 
Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Chambersburgh.  As  these 
demonstrations  did  not  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  Federal  army  to  leave  Virginia,  and  as  it  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  advance  upon  the  position 
held  by  Longstreet,  the  latter  was  withdrawn  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  General  Hill 
having  already  reached  the  valley. 

General  Stuart  was  left  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  observe  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  was  instructed  to  harass 
and  impede  as  much  as  possible  should  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross  the  Potomac.  In  that  event, 
General  Stuart  was  directed  to  move  into  Mary¬ 
land,  crossing  the  Potomac  cast  or  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  best, 
and  take  position  on  the  right  of  our  column  as 
it  advanced. 

By  the  twenty-fourth,  the  progress  of  Ewell 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  rest  of  the  army 
should  be  in  supporting  distance,  and  Longstreet 
and  Hill  marched  to  the  Potomac.  The  former 
crossed  at  Williamsport,  and  the  latter  at  Shep- 
herdstown.  The  columns  reunited  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  advanced  thence  into  Pennsylvania, 
encamping  near  Chambersburgh  on  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

No  report  had  been  received  that  the  Federal 
army  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  the  absence 
of  the  cavalry  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  information.  In  order,  however,  to  re¬ 


tain  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  after  it 
should  enter  Maryland,  and  thus  leave  open  our 
communication  with  the  Potomac  through  Ha¬ 
gerstown  and  Williamsport,  General  Ewell  had 
been  instructed  to  send  a  division  eastward  from 
Chambersburgh,  to  cross  the  South-Mountains. 
Early’s  division  was  detached  for  this  purpose, 
and  proceeded  as  far  east  as  York,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  corps  proceeded  to  Carlisle. 

General  Imboden,  in  pursuance  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  previously  referred  to,  had  been  actively 
engaged  on  the  left  of  General  Ewell  during  the 
progress  of  the  latter  into  Maryland.  He  had 
driven  off  the  forces  guarding  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  destroying  all  the  important 
bridges  on  that  route  from  Cumberland  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  and  seriously  damaged  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal.  He  subsequently  took 
position  at  Hancock,  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill  at  Chambersburgh,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  march  by  way  of  McConnellsburgh  to 
that  place. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  advance  upon 
Harrisburgh  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  information  was  received  from  a  scout  that 
the  Federal  army,  having  crossed  the  Potomac, 
was  advancing  northward,  and  that  the  head  of 
the  column  had  reached  the  South-Mountain. 
As  our  communications  with  the  Potomac  were 
thus  menaced,  it  was  resolved  to  prevent  his 
further  progress  in  that  direction  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  our  army  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
Accordingly  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  directed 
to  proceed  from  Chambersburgh  to  Gettysburgh, 
to  which  point  General  Ewell  was  also  instructed 
to  march  from  Carlisle. 

General  Stuart  continued  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  army  south  of  the  Potomac 
after  our  own  had  entered  Maryland,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  impede  its  progress  advanced  as  far 
eastward  as  Fairfax  Court-House.  Finding  him¬ 
self  unable  to  delay  the  enemy  materially,  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Seneca,  and  marched  through 
Westminster  to  Carlisle,  where  he  arrived 'after 
General  Ewell  had  left  for  Gettysburgh.  By  the 
route  he  pursued  the  Federal  army  was  inter¬ 
posed  between  his  command  and  our  main  body, 
preventing  any  communication  with  him  until 
his  arrival  at  Carlisle. 

The  march  toward  Gettysburgh  was  conduct¬ 
ed  more  slowly  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
movements  of  the  Federal  army  been  known. 

The  leading  division  of  Hill  met  the  enemy  in 
advance  of  Gettysburgh,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  July.  Driving  back  these  troops  to  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  he  there  en¬ 
countered  a  large  force,  with  which  two  of  his 
divisions  became  engaged.  Ewell,  coming  up 
with  two  of  his  divisions  by  the  way  of  the 
Heidlersburgh  road,  joined  in  the  engagement. 
The  enemy  was  driven  through  Gettysburgh 
with  heavy  loss,  including  about  five  thousand 
prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  • 

He  retired  to  a  high  range  of  hills  south  and 
east  of  the  town.  The  attack  was  not  pressed 
that  afternoon,  the  enemy’s  force  being  unknown, 
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and  it  being  considered  advisable  to  await  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  rest  of  our  troops.  Orders  were  sent 
back  to  hasten  their  march,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  find 
the  most  favorable  point  of  attack.  It  had  not 
been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  at  such  a 
distance  from  our  base,  unless  attacked  by  the 
enemy  ;  but  finding  ourselves  unexpectedly  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  became  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  withdraw  through  the  mountains 
with  our  large  trains. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  was  unfavora¬ 
ble  for  collecting  supplies,  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy’s  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to 
restrain  our  foraging  parties  by  occupying  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local 
troops.  A  battle  thus  became,  in  a  measure,  un¬ 
avoidable.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue 
of  the  engagement  of  the  first  day,  and  in  view 
of  the  valuable  results  that  would  ensue  from 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  General  Meade,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack. 

The  remainder  of  Ewell’s  find  Hill’s  corps  hav¬ 
ing  arrived,  and  two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s, 
our  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  During 
the  afternoon  intelligence  was  received  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  General  Stuart  at  Carlisle,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  march  to  Gettysburgh,  and  take  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  left.  A  full  account  of  these  engage¬ 
ments  cannot  be  given  until  the  reports  of  the 
several  commanding  officers  shall  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  I  shall  only  offer  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  preparations  for  attack  were  not  completed 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  second. 

The  enemy  held  a  high  and  commanding  ridge 
along  which  he  had  massed  a  large  amount  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  General  Ewell  occupied  the  left  of  our 
line,  General  Hill  the  centre,  and  General  Long- 
street  the  right.  In  front  of  General  Longstreet 
the  enemy  held  a  position,  from  which  if  he  could 
be  driven,  it  was  thought  that  our  army  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  assailing  the  more  elevated 
ground  beyond,  and  thus  enable  us  to  reach  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  That  officer  was  directed  to 
endeavor  to  carry  this  position,  while  General 
Ewell  attacked  directly  the  high  ground  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  which  had  already  been  partially 
fortified.  General  Hill  was  instructed  to  threat¬ 
en  the  centre  of  the  Federal  line,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  reenforcements  being  sent  to  either  wing, 
and  to  avail  -himself  of  any  opportunity  that 
might  present  itself  to  attack. 

After  a  severe  struggle,  Longstreet  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  and  holding  the  desired 
ground.  Ewell  also  carried  some  of  the  strong 
positions  which  he  assailed,  and  the  result  was 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  would 
ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The 
battle  ceased  at  dark. 

These  partial  successes  determined  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  assault  next  day.  Pickett,  with  three 
of  his  brigades,  joined  Longstreet  the  following 
morning,  and  our  batteries  were  moved  forward 
to  the  position  gained  by  him  the  day  before. 


The  general  plan  of  attack  wras  unchanged,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  division  and  two  brigades  of  Hill’s 
corps  were  ordered  to  support  Longstreet. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  had  strengthened 
his  line  with  earthworks.  The  morning  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  necessary  preparations,  and  the  battle 
recommenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  and 
raged  with  great  violence  until  sunset.  Our 
troops  succeeded  in  entering  the  advanced  works 
of  the  enemy,  and  getting  possession  of  some  of 
his  batteries  ;  but  our  artillery  having  nearly  ex¬ 
pended  its  ammunition,  the  attacking  columns 
became  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  batteries  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and 
after  a  most  determined  and  gallant  struggle  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  advantage,  and  fall 
back  to  their  original  positions  with  severe  loss. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  was  all  that  I  could 
desire  or  expect,  and  they  deserved  success  so 
far  as  it  can  be  deserved  by  heroic  valor  and  for¬ 
titude.  More  may  have  been  required  of  them 
than  they  were  able  to  perform,  but  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  their  noble  qualities,  and  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  the  enemy, 
has  suffered  no  abatement  from  the  issue  of  this 
protracted  and  sanguinary  conflict. 

Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  the  reduction  of  our  ammunition,  a  renewal 
of  the  engagement  could  not  be  hazarded,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  rendered  it 
impossible  to  continue  longer  where  we  were. 
Such  of  the  wounded  as  were  in  condition  to  be 
removed,  and  part  of  the  arms  collected  on  the 
field,  were  ordered  to  Williamsport.  The  army 
remained  at  Gettysburgh  during  the  fourth,  and 
at  night  began  to  retire  by  the  road  to  Fairfield, 
carrying  with  it  about  four  thousand  prisoners. 
Nearly  two  thousand  had  previously  been  pa¬ 
roled,  but  the  enemy’s  numerous  wounded  that 
had  fallen  into  our  hands  after  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  days’  engagements  were  left  behind. 

Little  progress  was  made  that  night,  owing  to 
a  severe  storm,  which  greatly  embarrassed  our 
movements.  The  rear  of  the  column  did  not 
leave  its  position  near  Gettysburgh  until  after 
daylight  on  the  fifth. 

The  march  was  continued  during  that  day 
without  interruption  by  the  enemy,  except  an 
unimportant  demonstration  upon  our  rear  in  the 
afternoon,  when  near  Fairfield,  which  was  easily 
checked.  Part  of  our  train  moved  by  the  road 
through  Fairfield,  and  the  rest  by  way  of  Cash- 
town,  guarded  by  General  Imboden.  In  passing 
through  the  mountains,  in  advance  of  the  column, 
the  great  length  of  the  train  exposed  them  to  at¬ 
tack  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  captured  a 
number  of  wagons  and  ambulances ;  but  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  Williamsport  without  se¬ 
rious  loss. 

They  were  attacked  at  that  place  on  the  sixth 
by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  was  gallantly  re¬ 
pulsed  by  General  Imboden.  The  attacking 
force  was  subsequently  encountered  and  driven 
off  5y  General  Stuart,  and  pursued  for  several 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Boonsboro.  The  army, 
after  an  arduous  march,  rendered  more  difficult 
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by  the  rains,  reached  Hagerstown  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  sixth  and  morning  of  the  seventh 
July. 

The  Potomac  was  found  to  be  so  much  swollen 
by  the  rains,  that  had  fallen  almost  incessantly 
since  our  entrance  into  Maryland,  as  to  be  un- 
fordable.  Our  communications  with  the  south 
side  were  thus  interrupted,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  either  ammunition  or  subsistence,  the 
latter  difficulty  being  enhanced  by  the  high 
waters  impeding  the  working  of  neighboring 
mills.  The  trains  with  the  wounded  and  prison¬ 
ers  were  compelled  to  await  at  Williamsport  the 
subsiding  of  the  river  and  the  construction  of 
boats,  as  the  pontoon-bridge  left  at  Falling  Wa¬ 
ters  had  been  partially  destroyed. 

The  enemy  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
but,  as  he  was  in  condition  to  obtain  large  reen¬ 
forcements,  and  our  situation  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned  was  becoming  daily  more  em¬ 
barrassing,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  recross 
the  river.  Part  of  the  pontoon-bridge  was  re¬ 
covered,  and  new  boats  built,  so  that  by  the  thir¬ 
teenth  a  good  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river 
at  Falling  Waters. 

The  enemy  in  force  reached  our  front  on  the 
twelfth.  A  position  had  been  previously  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  the  Potomac  from  Williamsport  to 
Falling  Waters,  and  an  attack  was  awaited  during 
that  and  the  succeeding  day.  This  did  not  take 
place,  though  the  two  armies  were  in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  the  enemy  being  occupied  in  fortifying  his 
own  lines.  Our  preparations  being  completed, 
and  the  river,  though  still  deep,  being  pronounced 
fordable,  the  army  commenced  to  withdraw  to 
the  south  side  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth. 

Ewell’s  corps  forded  the  river  at  Williamsport, 
those  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  crossed  upon  the 
bridge.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  troops  did  not  reach  the  bridge  until  after 
daylight  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the  crossing  was 
not  completed  until  one  p.m.,  when  the  bridge 
was  removed.  The  enemy  offered  no  serious  in¬ 
terruption,  and  the  movement  was  attended  with 
no  loss  of  material  except  a  few  disabled  wagons 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  the  horses 
were  unable  to  move  through  the  deep  mud. 
Before  fresh  horses  could  be  sent  back  for  them, 
the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed. 

During  the  slow  and  tedious  march  to  the 
bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  of  rain, 
some  of  the  men  lay  down  by  the  way  to  rest. 
Officers  sent  back  for  them  failed  to  find  them  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  these,  with  some 
stragglers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Brig. -General  Pettigrew  was  mortally  wounded 
in  an  attack  made  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
which  was  unfortunately  mistaken  for  our  own, 
and  permitted  to  enter  our  lines.  He  was  brought 
to  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  expired  in  a  few  days 
afterward.  He  was  a  brave  and  accomplished 
officer  and  gentleman,  and  his  loss  will  be  deep¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  country  and  the  army. 

The  following  day  the  army  marched  to  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  encamped 
for  several  days.  The  day  after  its  arrival,  a 


large  force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  advanced 
toward  Martinsburgh.  It  was  attacked  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Fitz  Lee,  near  Kearneysville,  and  defeated 
with  heavy  loss,  leaving  its  dead  and  many  of  its 
wounded  on  the  field. 

Owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  River,  the  plan  of  operations  which  had 
been  contemplated  when  we  recrossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac  could  not  be  put  in  execution,  and  before 
the  waters  had  subsided  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  induced  me  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
take  position  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

As  soon  as  the  reports  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  shall  be  received,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
these  operations  will  be  given,  and  occasion  will 
then  be  taken  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  both 
officers  and  men. 

It  is  not  yet  in  my  power  to  give  a  correct 
statement  of  our  casualties,  which  were  severe, 
including  many  brave  men,  and  an  unusual  pro¬ 
portion  of  distinguished  and  valuable  officers. 
Among  them  I  regret  to  mention  the  following 
general  officers:  Major-Generals  Hood,  Pender, 
and  Trimble  severely,  and  Major-General  Heth 
slightly  wounded. 

General  Pender  has  since  died.  This  lament¬ 
ed  officer  has  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  every 
engagement  of  this  army,  and  was  wounded  on 
several  occasions  while  leading  his  command 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  and  ability.  The 
confidence  and  admiration  inspired  by  his  cour¬ 
age  and  capacity  as  an  officer,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  esteem  and  respect  entertained  by  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  for  the  noble  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  modest  and  unassuming  character. 
Brigadier-Generals  Barksdale  and  Garnett  were 
killed,  and  Brigadier-General  Semms  mortally 
wounded,  while  leading  their  troops  with  the 
courage  that  always  distinguishes  them.  These 
brave  officers  and  patriotic  gentlemen  fell  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  leaving  the  army  to 
mourn  their  loss  and  emulate  their  noble  exam¬ 
ples. 

Brigadier-Generals  Kemper,  Armistead,  Scales, 
G.  T.  Anderson,  Hampton^  J.  M.  Jones,  and  Jen¬ 
kins,  were  also  wounded.  Brig. -General  Archer 
was  taken  prisoner.  General  Pettigrew,  though 
wounded  at  Gettysburgh,  continued  in  command 
until  he  was  mortally  wounded  near  Falling 
Waters. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown,  but  from 
observations  on  the  field,  and  his  subsequent 
movements,  it  is  supposed  that  he  suffered  se¬ 
verely.  Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

RICHMOND  “ENQUIRER”  ACCOUNT. 

In  Camp,  nbar  Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  8,  1868. 

I  proceed  to-day  to  give  you  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  movements  of  this  army  since  we  crossed  the 
Potomac.  As  I  was  not  with  our  advance,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Ewell,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
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give  you  as  full  and  reliable  reports  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  corps  up  to  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burgh  as  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
crossed  the  Potomac  two  days  after  his  corps.  I 
learn  that  Ewell’s  crossed  on  the  twenty-second 
June — one  portion  at  Shepherdstown  and  an¬ 
other  at  Williamsport,  and  that  the  two  columns 
united  at  Hagerstown.  From  the  latter  place, 
one  division — Rhodes’s,  I  think — was  pushed  on 
through  Greencastle  and  Chambersburgh  to  Car¬ 
lisle,  making  at  all  three  of  these  places  consider¬ 
able  captures  of  army  supplies — hats,  shoes, 
clothing,  and  medical  stores.  Another  division — 
Early’s — turned  to  the  right  from  Chambers¬ 
burgh  and  moved  on  York,  on  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  when,  after  a  short  and  incon¬ 
siderable  engagement  with  a  body  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  militia,  in  which  quite  a  number  were  taken 
prisoners,  the  town  surrendered.  Early  then 
pushed  on  to  Wrightsville,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Susquehanna,  where  was  posted  a  small 
body  of  militia,  who  fled  precipitately  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  across  the  river,  and  burned  the  bridge. 
Some  few  prisoners  were  taken  at  Carlisle — two 
or  three  hundred — all  militia,  and  they,  as  also 
those  captured  at  York  and  Wrightsville,  were 
immediately  paroled  and  discharged. 

On  the  morning  of  June  twenty-fourth,  A.  P. 
Hill’s  corps  (the  Third)  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Boteler’s  Mill,  one  mile  below  Shepherdstown, 
Anderson’s  division  being  in  the  advance.  That 
night  the  head  of  Hill’s  corps  reached  Boons- 
boro,  which  latter  place  was  occupied  by  Wright’s 
brigade  of  Anderson’s  division.  From  this  place 
we  moved  on  Chambersburgh,  vicL  Funkstown, 
Hagerstown,  and  Middlcburgh,  reaching  the  for¬ 
mer  on  the  twenty-seventh.  Passing  through 
Chambersburgh  on  the  twenty-seventh,  we  push¬ 
ed  on  to  Fayetteville,  five  miles  from  Chambers¬ 
burgh,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  turn¬ 
pike.  Here  we  halted  until'Tuesday,  the  thirtieth, 
waiting  for  the  rear  of  the  corps  and  our  supply 
trains  to  come  up.  In  the  mean  time  Longstreet’s 
corps  had  turned  up  the  river  from  Millwood, 
and,  passing  through  Martinsburgh,  crossed  the 
river  at  Williamsport,  and,  falling  into  our  line 
of  advance  at  Hagerstowm,  followed  it  to  Fayette¬ 
ville,  reaching  the  latter  place  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-ninth.  Having  now  concentrated  our  ar¬ 
my,  except  Ewell’s  corps,  whose  operations  have 
already  been  given,  on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth, 
General  Lee  ordered  the  line  of  march  to  be  tak¬ 
en  up  for  Gettysburgh,  twenty  miles  distant '  in 
an  easterly  direction.  In  this  movement  Hill’s 
corps  was  in  the  advance,  and  in  the  following 
order:  Ileth’s  division,  Pender’s  division,  Ander¬ 
son’s  division ;  then  Longstreet’s  corps,  McLaws’s 
division,  Hood’s  division— Pickett’s  division  be¬ 
ing  left  at  Chambersburgh  to  protect  our  rear 
and  convoy  the  reserve  trains.  Two  miles  from 
Fayetteville  we  crossed  the  South-Mountain  at 
Stephens’s  (Thaddous)  iron  works,  all  of  which 
were  completely  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  nar¬ 
row  road  through  the  mountain  pass,  only  two 
divisions  of  Hill’s  corps  crossed  the  mountain  on 
the  thirtieth.  Early  on  Wednesday  Hill’s  re- 1 


maining  division  (Anderson’s)  and  Longstreet’s 
corps  moved  on  after  Hill’s  advance. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.m.  on  the  first  instant,  Heth’s 
division  being  ahead,  encountered  the  enemy’s 
advance  line — the  Eleventh  corps — about  three 
miles  west  of  Gettysburgh.  Here  a  sharp  en¬ 
gagement  began,  our  men  steadily  advancing  and 
driving  the  enemy  before  them  to  the  town  and 
to  a  range  of  hills  or  low  mountains  running  out 
a  little  east  of  south  from  the  town.  Late  in  the 
evening  two  divisions — Early’s  and  Rhodes’s,  of 
Ewell’s  corps — came  up  on  our  left  from  Carlisle 
and  York,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy’s  right 
flank,  drove  him  with  great  slaughter  upon  and 
through  the  town  to  the  heights  on  the  south. 
In  the  mean  time  Pender’s  division  (of  Hill’s 
corps)  had  moved  up  to  the  support  of  Heth  on 
the  right,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
which  drove  them  back  upon  the  low  mountain 
range  already  alluded  to.  Anderson’s  division 
got  up  too  late  to  participate  in  the  day’s  engage¬ 
ment,  owing  to  its  having  been  unnecessarily 
halted  for  more  than  three  hours  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  South-Mountain,  at  a  small  village 
called  Cashtown.  ,  This  halt  was  made  while  the 
division  was  not  only  hearing  the  fire  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  but  was  actually  in  sight.  From  its  position 
the  men  could  see  each  discharge  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy’s  guns — could  see  that  Heth  wras  driv¬ 
ing  him  slowly  but  steadily.  If  Anderson  had 
pushed  on,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  Yankee  force  would  have  been  captured ; 
for  up  to  this  time  (Wednesday  evening)  the  ene¬ 
my  had  not  brought  up  his  main  force.  The 
addition  of  Anderson’s  force  to  that  already  en¬ 
gaged  on  our  side  wmuld  have  enabled  us  to  get 
possession  of  the  mountain  range  upon  which  the 
subsequent  battles  were  fought  by  the  enemy. 
Had  our  army  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
this  range,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
Yankee  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  As 
it  was,  the  delay  of  Anderson  prevented  Heth 
and  Pender  from  taking  possession  of  this  im¬ 
portant  position,  and  permitted  it  to  foil  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  fatal  blunder  was  fraught  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  arms.  I  learn 
that  all  the  brigadier  commanders  in  Anderson’s 
division  were  anxious  to  advance,  but  the  Major- 
General  would  not  consent.  I  have  heard  no 
reason  given  for  this  delay,  and  presume  that 
General  Lee  will  have  the  whole  matter  investi¬ 
gated.  It  is  due  to  himself  and  his  noble  army 
that  it  should  be  done — that  the  country  and  ar¬ 
my  should  know  why  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men  were  kept  idle  in  sight  of  a  terrible  and  im¬ 
portant  battle,  without  being  allowed  to  fire  a 
gun.  The  result  of  the  day’s  fight  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  thus  :  We  had  attacked  a  superior  force; 
Ijad  driven  him  over  three  miles ;  captured  three 
thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded  five 
or  six  thousand.  Our  own  loss  was  not  heavy, 
though  a  few  brigades  suffered  severely.  The 
conduct  of  Gordon’s  and  Hays’s  brigades  is  said 
to  have  been  very  fine.  It  was  these  two  bri- 
I  gades  of  Early’s  division  which  drove  the  enemy 
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through  the  town  of  Gettysburg!!.  All  of  our 
troops  behaved  well  that  were  engaged. 

Late  in  the  evening  Anderson’s  division,  and 
McLaws’s  division,  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  got  up 
to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town,  and  bivou¬ 
acked  for  the  night.  Early  next  (Thursday) 
morning,  the  second,  Hood’s  division  also  got 
up,  and  our  line  of  battle  was  formed.  The  ene- 
my  during  the  night  had  succeeded  in  getting  up 
his  entire  force — some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men — and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  low 
mountain  range,  or  ridge,  which  runs  nearly 
south  from  Gettysburgh.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  this  range,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  its  summit. 
The  western  slope  of  this  range  is  in  cultivation, 
except  small  “  patches,”  where  the  mountain  side 
is  so  precipitous  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  far¬ 
mer  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  ploughshare ; 
these  “patches”  are  covered  with  small  timber 
and  undergrowth.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
is  a  narrow  valley,  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
width,  broken  in  small  ridges  running  parallel 
with  the  mountain.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  rises  a  long,  high  hill,  mostly  covered  with 
heavy  timber  ;  but  greatly  inferior  in  altitude  to 
the  mountain  range  upon  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  position,  but  running  nearly  parallel  with 
it.  The  valley  between  this  ridge  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  in  cultivation,  and  the  fields  were  yellow 
with  the  golden  harvest.  About  four  or  five 
miles  south  from  Gettyshurgh  the  mountain  rises 
abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet, 
presenting  a  sharp,  rugged,  and  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  peak,  covered  with  original  forest  growth. 
Upon  this  peak  the  enemy  rested  his  left  flank, 
his  right  being  upon  the  crest  of  the  range,  about 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Gettysburg!!. 
Our  line  of  battle  was  formed  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  second  and  inferior  ridge  described 
above,  and  in  the  following  order :  Ewell’s  corps 
on  the  left,  beginning  at  the  town,  with  Early’s 
division,  then  Rhodes’s  division.  On  the  right  of 
Rhodes’s  division  was  the  left  of  Hill’s  corps, 
commencing  with  Heth’s,  then  Pender’s^  and 
Anderson’s  divisions.  On  the  right  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  division  was  Longstreet’s  left,  McLaws’s  di¬ 
vision  being  next  to  Anderson,  and  Hood  on  the 
extreme  right  of  our  line,  which  was  opposite  the 
peak  upon  which  the  enemy’s  left  rested.  A 
brisk  skirmish-firing  was  kept  up  during  the  en¬ 
tire  morning ;  but  no  general  engagement  took 
place  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  order  of  battle  given  above,  neither 
Johnson’s  division,  of  Ewell’s  corps,  or  Pickett’s 
division,  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  had  a  place.  Up 
to  Thursday  noon  neither  of  these  divisions  had 
come  up.  Pickett  had  been  left  at  Chambers- 
burgh  to  protect  our  rear,  and  escort  our  reserve 
train,  and  Johnson  had  been  operating  on  the 
Susquehanna,  in  the  direction  of  Harrisburgh. 
At  one  time,  early  in  the  morning,  Hays’s  brigade, 
of  Early’s  division,  made  an  attack  upon  the  en¬ 
emy  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and,  charg- 
ing  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain,  soon  I 


got  possession  of  the  enemy’s  first  line,  driving 
them  from  a  strong  position  on  the  Cemetery 
Hill.  It  is  thought  that  if  adequate  support  had 
been  near  at  hand,  he  might  have  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  his  strong  position  on  the  right. 
Gordon’s  brigade,  which  was  in  the  town,  was 
double-quicked  to  his  support,  moving  promptly 
and  rapidly  •  but,  owing  to  the  great  distance 
they  had  to  traverse,  Hays  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  before  his  support  reached  him.  In  this 
charge  of  Hays’s,  it  is  said  that  his  men  clubbed 
their  guns,  and  had  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Yankees  was  fear¬ 
ful. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  orders  were 
issued  to  the  different  commanders  to  prepare 
for  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  centre  and 
left.  Longstreet  was  to  commence  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  to  be  followed  up  on  his  left  in 
quick  succession  by  the  respective  divisions  of 
Hill’s  corps.  As  Anderson’s  division,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  this 
movement,  I  have  ascertained,  and  now  give 
you,  the  order  of  its  different  brigades:  On  the 
extreme  right  of  Anderson’s  division,  connecting 
with  McLaws’s  left,  was  Wilcox’s  brigade,  then 
Perry’s,  Wright’s,  Posey’s,  and  Mahone’s.  At 
half-past  five  o’clock,  Longstreet  commenced  the 
attack,  and  Wilcox  followed  it  up  by  promptly 
moving  forward;  Perry’s  brigade  quickly  follow¬ 
ed,  and  Wright  moved  simultaneously  with  him. 
The  two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps  soon  en¬ 
countered  the  enemy  posted  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  Emmetsburgh  turnpike,  which  winds  along 
the  slope  of  the  range  upon  which  the  enemy’s 
main  force  was  concentrated.  After  a  short  but 
spirited  engagement,  the  enemy  was  driven  back 
upon  the  main  line  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
McLaws’s  and  Hood’s  divisions  made  a  desperate 
assault  upon  their  main  line,  but  owing  to  the 
precipitate  and  very  rugged  character  of  the 
slope,  were  unable  to  reach  the  summit.  The 
enemy’s  loss  on  this  part  of  the  line  was  very 
heavy.  I  have  heard  several  officers  say  that 
they  have  never  seen  the  enemy’s  dead  cover  the 
ground  so  thickly,  not  even  at  the  first  Freder- 
icksburgh  fight,  as  they  did  on  that  portion  of 
the  field  over  which  McLaws’s  troops  fought. 
While  the  fight  was  raging  on  our  right,  Wilcox 
and  Wright  of  Anderson’s  division,  were  press¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  centre.  Wilcox  pushed  forward 
for  nearly  a  mile,  driving  the  enemy  before  him 
and  up  to  his  very  guns,  over  and  beyond  his 
batteries,  several  guns  of  which  he  captured, 
and  nearly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Wright 
had  swept  over  the  valley,  under  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  posted  upon  McPher¬ 
son’s  heights,  had  encountered  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance  line,  and  had  driven  him  across  the  Em- 
metsburgh  pike  to  a  position  behind  a  stone  wall 
or  fence,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  pike,  and 
about  sixty  or  eighty  yards  in  front  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  heights,  and  immediately  under 
j  them.  Here  this  gallant  brigade  had  a  most 
!  desperate  engagement  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
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utes ;  but  charging  rapidly  up  the  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  side  of  the  mountain,  they  rushed 
upon  the  enemy’s  infantry  behind  the  stone  wall, 
and  drove  them  from  it  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet.  Now  concentrating  their  fire  upon  the 
heavy  batteries  (twenty  guns)  of  the  enemy  on 
the  crest  of  the  heights,  they  soon  silenced  them, 
and  rushing  forward  with  a  shout,  soon  gained 
the  summit  of  the  heights,  capturing  all  the 
enemy’s  guns,  and  driving  their  infantry  in  great 
disorder  and  confusion  into  the  woods  beyond. 

We  now  had  the  key  to  the  enemy’s  strong¬ 
hold,  and,  apparently,  the  victory  was  won. 
McLaws  and  Hood  had  pushed  their  line  well 
up  the  slope  on  the  right ;  Wilcox  had  kept  well 
up  on  his  portion  of  the  line ;  Wright  had 
pierced  the  enemy’s  main  line  on  the  summit  of 
McPherson’s  heights,  capturing  his  heavy  bat¬ 
teries,  thus  breaking  the  connection  between 
their  right  and  left  wings.  I  said  that,  apparent¬ 
ly,  we  had  won  the  victory.  It  remains  to  be 
stated  why  our  successes  were  not  crowned  with 
the  important  results  which  should  have  followed 
such  heroic  daring  and  indomitable  bravery. 
Although. the  order  was  peremptory  that  all  of 
Anderson’s  division  should  move  into  action 
simultaneously,  Brigadier-General  Posey,  com¬ 
manding  a  Mississippi  brigade,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Mahone,  commanding  a  Virginia  brigade, 
failed  to  advance.  This  failure  of  these  two  bri¬ 
gades  to  advance  is  assigned,  as  I  learn  upon 
inquiry,  as  the  reason  why  Pender’s  division,  of 
Hill’s  corps,  did  not  advance  —  the  order  being, 
that  the  advance  was  to  commence  from  the 
right  and  be  taken  up  along  pur  whole  line.  Pan¬ 
der’s  failure  to  advance  caused  the  division  on 
his  left — Heth’s — to  remain  inactive.  Here  we 
have  two  whole  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  an- 
othei’,  standing  idle  spectators  of  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  important  assaults  that  has  ever 
been  made  on  this  continent  —  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  armed  men  resting  on  their  arms,  in 
plain  view  of  a  terrible  battle,  witnessing  the 
mighty  efforts  of  two  little  brigades,  (Wright’s 
and  Wilcox’s,  for  Perry  had  fallen  back  over¬ 
powered,)  contending  with  the  heavy  masses  of 
Yankee  infantry,  and  subjected  to  a  most  deadly 
fire  from  the  enemy’s  heavy,  artillery,  without  a 
single  effort  to  aid  them  in  the  assault,  or  to  as¬ 
sist  them  when  the  heights  were  carried.  Per¬ 
ry’s  brigade,  which  was  between  Wilcox  and 
Wright,  soon  after  its  first  advance,  was  pressed 
so  heavily  as  to  be  forced  to  retire.  This  left  an 
interval  in  the  line  between  Wright  and  Wilcox, 
and  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  he  threw  a 
heavy  column  in  the  gap  then  made,  deploying  a 
portion  of  it  in  Wilcox’s  left  flank,  while  a  large 
force  was  thrown  in  rear  of  Wright’s  right  flank. 
The  failure  of  Posey  and  Mahone  to  advance  upon 
Wright’s  left  enabled  the  enemy  to  throw  for¬ 
ward  a  strong  force  on  that  flank,  and  to  push  it 
well  to  his  rear  along  the  Emmetsburgh  pike. 
It  was  now  apparent  that  the  day  was  lost — lost 
after  it  was  won  —  lost,  not  because  our  army 
fought  badly,  but  because  a  large  portion  did 
not  fight  at  all. 


My  narrative  left  Wright’s  little  brigade  of 
Georgians  in  the  enemy’s  intrenchments  upon 
the  heights.  Let  us  return  to  this  little  Spartan 
band,  who  this  day  covered  themselves  with 
glory — alas  !  how  vainly  !  Perceiving,  after  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  the  enemy’s  works,  that  they 
were  certainly  isolated  —  more  than  a  mile  from 
support ;  that  Perry’s  brigade  had  been  driven 
back  on  their  right ;  that  no  advance  had  been 
made  on  their  left,  and  just  then  seeing  the  ene¬ 
my’s  flanking  columns  on  their  right  and  left 
flanks  rapidly  converging  in  their  rear,  these 
noble  Georgians  faced  about,  abandoning  all  the 
guns  they  had  captured,  and  prepared  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemjr  who  had  now 
almost  entirely  surrounded  them.  Springing 
with  alacrity  down  the  hill  to  the  stone  fence, 
they  were  halted,  and  delivered  a  well-directed 
fire  upon  the  enemy  then  passing  along  the  pike 
rrtad.  Following  this  discharge  by  a  charge  over 
the  stone  wall  and  through  the  enemy’s  ranks, 
they  soon  gained  the  foot  of  the  slope,  when  the 
lately  abandoned  guns  upon  the  heights  opened 
a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
upon  them.  Here  their  loss  was  very  severe. 
But  although  more  than  one  half  their  num¬ 
ber  had  fallen  —  although  every  field  officer  but 
one  had  been  killed  or  wounded  —  with  their 
comrades  falling  in  heaps  on  every  side,  this  lit¬ 
tle  handful  of  choice  spirits  retired  in  tolerable 
order  until  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  slope,  where  they  were  halted,  faced  to  the 
front,  and  re-formed  to  await  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  now  seen  advancing  about  three  hundred 
yards  distant.  The  Yankees  perceiving  that  our 
men  had  re-formed  for  a  fight,  prudently  with¬ 
drew  without  firing  a  gun.  During  this  time, 
Wilcox,  who  had  driven  the  enemy  well  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  capturing  several  of  his 
guns,  found  his  left  exposed  by  the  flank  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemjq  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
was  compelled  to  retire,  abandoning  his  captured 
guns.  On  our  right,  McLaws  and  Hood  contin¬ 
ued  to  press  the  enemy  until  night  set  in  and 
ended  the  sanguinary  conflict.  The  enemy’s 
loss  during  this  day’s  fight  was  very  heavy,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  that  portion  of  the  field  where  Ben- 
ning’s  brigade,  (of  Hood’s  division,)  Barksdale’s 
and  Wofford’s,  (of  McLaws’s,)  and  Wilcox’s  and 
Wright’s,  (of  Anderson’s  division,)  were  engaged. 
Our  own  loss  was  slight,  except  in  Wright’s  and 
Wilcox’s  brigades,  in  both  of  which  it  was  very 
heavy,  amounting  to  more  than  half  of  the  forces 
engaged. 

Early  next  morning  —  Friday,  the  third  —  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  a  general  attack  along 
the  enemy’s  whole  line,  while  a  large  force  was 
to  be  concentrated  against  his  centre,  with  the 
view  of  retaking  the  heights  captured  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  day  before  by  Wright.  Lieut.-Gen. 
Longstreet  massed  a  large  number  of  long-range 
guns — fifty-five  in  number — -upon  the  crest  of  a 
slight  eminence  just  in  front  of  Perry’s  and  Wil¬ 
cox’s  brigades,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
heights,  upon  which  they  were  to  open.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Hill  massed  some  sixty  guns  along  the  hill 
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in  front  of  Posey's  and  Mahone’s  brigades,  and 
almost  immediately  in  front  of  the  heights.  At 
twelve  o’clock  the  signal-gun  was  fired,  and  the 
cannonading  commenced.  The  fire  of  our  guns 
was  concentrated  upon  the  enemy’s  line  on  the 
heights  stormed  on  the  day  before  by  Wright’s 
brigade.  Our  fire  drew  a  most  terrific  one  from 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  posted  along  the  heights 
from  a  point  near  Cemetery  Hill  to  the  point  in 
their  line  opposite  to  the  position  of  Wilcox.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  such  tremendous  artillery 
firing.  The  enemy  must  have  had  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  guns,  which,  in  addition  to  our  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  made  the  air  hideous  with  most  dis¬ 
cordant  noise.  The  very  earth  shook  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  hills  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel 
like  a  drunken  man.  For  one  hour  and  a  half 
this  most  terrific  fire  was  continued,  during  which 
time  the  shrieking  of  shells,  the  crash  of  falling 
timber,  the  fragments  of  rock  flying  through  the 
air  shattered  from  the  cliffs  by  solid  shot,  the 
heavy  mutterings  from  the  valley  between  the 
opposing  armies,  the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel, 
and  the  fierce  neighing  of  wounded  artillery 
horses,  made  a  picture  'terribly  grand  and  sub¬ 
lime,  but  which  my  pen  utterly  fails  to  describe. 
After  the  firing  had  continued  for  little  more 
than  an  hour,  the  enemy’s  guns  began  to  slacken, 
and  finally  all  were  silenced  save  some  six  or 
eight,  which  were  in  a  clump  of  woods  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  stone  fence. 

Now  the  storming  party  was  moved  up,  Pick¬ 
ett’s  division  in  advance,  supported  on  the  right 
by  Wilcox’s  brigade  and  on  the  left  by  Heth’s 
division,  commanded  by  Pettigrew.  The  left  of 
Pickett’s  division  occupied  the  same  ground  over 
which  Wright  had  passed  the  day  before.  I 
stood  upon  an  eminence  and  watched  this  ad¬ 
vance  with  great  interest ;  I  had  seen  brave  men 
pass  over  that  fated  valley  the  day  before ;  I  had 
witnessed  their  death-struggle  with  the  foe  on 
the  opposite  heights  j  I  had  observed  their  re¬ 
turn  with  shattered  ranks,  a  bleeding  mass,  but 
with  unstained  banners.  Now  I  saw  their  vali¬ 
ant  comrades  prepare  for  the  same  bloody  trial, 
and  already  felt  that  their  efforts  would  be  vain 
unless  their  suppoi'ts  should  be  as  true  as  steel 
and  brave  as  lions.  Now  they  move  forward, 
with  steady,  measured  tread  they  advance  upon 
the  foe.  Their  banners  float  defiantly  in  the 
breeze,  as  onward  in  beautiful  order  they  press 
across  the  plain.  I  have  never  seen  since  the 
war  began  (and  I  have  been  in  all  the  great  fights 
of  this  army)  troops  enter  a  fight  in  such  splen¬ 
did  order  as  did  this  splendid  division  of  Pickett’s. 
Now  Pettigrew’s  command  emerge  from  the  woods 
upon  Pickett’s  left,  and  sweep  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  the  valley  beneath,  and  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  Pickett.  -I 
saw  by  the  wavering  of  this  line  as  they  entered 
the  conflict  that  they  wanted  the  firmness  of 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  tread  which  so  character¬ 
ized  Pickett’s  men,  and  I  felt  that  these  men 
would  not,  could  not  stand  the  tremendous  ordeal 
to  which  they  would  be  soon  subjected.  These 
were  mostly  raw  troops,  which  had  been  rejently 


brought  from  the  South,  and  who  had,  perhaps, 
never  been  under  fire  —  who  certainly  had  never 
been  in  any  very  severe  fight — and  I  trembled  for 
their  conduct.  Just  as  Pickett  was  getting  well 
under  the  enemy’s  fire,  our  batteries  ceased  firing. 
This  was  a  fearful  moment  for  Pickett  and  his 
brave  command.  Why  do  not  our  guns  reopen 
their  fire  ?  is  the  inquiry  that  rises  upon  every 
lip.  Still  our  batteries  are  silent  as  death !  But 
on  press  Pickett’s  brave  Virginians  ;  and  noWj 
tbe  enemy  open  upon  them,  from  more  than  fifty) 
guns,  a  terrible  fire  of  grape,  shell,  and  canister. 
On,  on  they  move  in  unbroken  line,  delivering  a 
deadly  fire  as  they  advance.  Now  they  have 
reached  the  Emmetsburgh  road,  and  here  they 
meet  a  severe  fire  from  the  heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy’s  infantry,  posted  behind  the  stone  fence, 
while  their  artillery,  now  free  from  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  our  artillery,  turn  their  whole  fire  upon 
this  devoted  band.  Still  they  remain  firm.  Now 
again  they  advance  ;  they  storm  the  stone  fence ; 
the  Yankees  fly.  The  enemy’s  batteries  are,  one 
by  one,  silenced  in  quick  succession  as  Pickett’s 
men  deliver  their  fire  at  the  gunners  and  drive 
them  from  their  pieces.  I  see  Kemper  and  Ar- 
mistead  plant  their  banner  in  the  enemy’s  works. 
I  hear  their  glad  shout  of  victory  ! 

Let  us  look  after  Pettigrew’s  division.  Where 
are  they  now  ?  While  the  victorious  shout  of 
the  gallant  Virginians  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  left,  and  there,  all  over  the 
plain,  in  utmost  confusion,  is  scattered  this  strong 
division.  Their  line  is  broken  ;  they  are  flying, 
apparently  panic-stricken,  to  the  rear.  The  gal¬ 
lant  Pettigrew  is  wounded,  but  he  still  retains 
command,  and  is  vainly  striving  to  rally  his  men. 
Still  the  moving  mass  rush  pell-mell  to  the  rear, 
and  Pickett  is  left  alone  to  contend  with  the 
hordes  of  the  enemy  now  pouring  in  upon  him 
on  every  side.  Garnett  falls,  killed  by  a  Minie 
ball,  and  Kemper,  the  brave  and-chivalrous,  reels 
under  a  mortal  wound,  and  is  taken  to  the  rear. 
Now  the  enemy  move  around  strong  flanking 
bodies  of  infantry,  and  are  rapidly  gaining  Pick¬ 
ett’s  rear.  The  order  is  given  to  fall  back,  and 
our  men  commence  the  movement,  doggedly  con¬ 
tending  for  every  inch  of  ground.  The  enemy 
press  heavily  our  retreating  line,  and  many  noble 
spirits  who  had  passed  safely  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  advance  and  charge,  now  fall  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  Armistead  is  wounded  and 
left  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  At  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  shattered  remnant  of  Wright’s  Georgia 
brigade  is  moved  forward  to  cover  their  retreat, 
and  the  fight  closes  here.  Our  loss  in  this  charge 
was  very  severe,  and  the  Yankee  prisoners  taken 
acknowledge  that  theirs  was  immense.  Antici¬ 
pating  that  a  renewal  of  the  attack  would  be 
made  on  this  point  in  his  line,  Meade  had  con¬ 
centrated  a  very  heavy  force  of  infantry  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  batteries,  and  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
was  said  to  have  been  very  destructive  to  them, 
lying,  as  they  were,  in  heavy  masses  just  in  rear 
of  their  own  guns.  I  have  stated  that  just  after 
Pickett  commenced  the  attack  our  batteries 
ceased  firing,  and  upon  inquiry  I  learn  that  they 
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had  exhausted  all  their'ammunition,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  withdraw.  This  is  most  remarkable, 
and  would  seem  to  demand  investigation. 

During  the  attack  made  by  Pickett,  McLaws 
had  been  actively  engaged  on  our  right,  but  with 
no  decisive  results.  Ewell,  also  on  our  extreme 
left,  had  been  threatening  the  enemy  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  Cemetery  Hill ;  but  these  were  mere 
feints,  to  cover  and  divert  attention  from  our 
main  attack  upon  the  centre.  You  will  see  that 
twice  we  took  the  McPherson  heights  —  the  real 
key  to  the  enemy’s  whole  position  —  once  by  a 
single  brigade,  on  Thursday,  and  again  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  division  on  Friday,  and  that  in  both  instances 
we  lost  it  by  the  failure  of  proper  supports  to  the 
attacking  parties.  On  whom  the  blame  rests  for 
the  second  failure  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say. 
The  most  careless  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  responsible  party.  Of  the  failure  to 
send  in  support  in  the  first  assault  (on  Thurs¬ 
day)  the  conviction  is  general  in  this  army  that 
Major-General  Anderson  should  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble.  It  was  a  portion  of  his  division  that  made 
the  assault  and  successful  charge,  and  two  of  his 
strongest  brigades,  although  on  the  field,  were 
not  put  in  action.  Why  this  was  so,  I  presume 
and  hope  he  will  be  able  to  explain  when  he 
comes  to  make  his  official  report. 

Nothing  further  transpired  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  night  of  Friday.  On  Saturday  we  were 
engaged  with  strong  working  parties  burying  our 
dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  enemy’s  position 
was  almost  impregnable.  It  was  further  made 
known  that  the  three  days’  fighting  had  nearly 
exhausted  our  ammunition.  There  had  been  in¬ 
dications  the  night  before  (Friday)  that  the  enemy 
were  moving  off ;  but  all  Saturday  morning  the 
atmosphere  was  so  hazy  that  nothing  could  be 
seen,  and  from  noon  until  night  the  rain  poured 
in  such  torrents  as  to  utterly  preclude  any  accu¬ 
rate  observations  being  made.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day  our  wounded — at  least  such  as  were 
able  to  bear  it,  were  being  sent  toward  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  our  artillery  and 
wagon-trains  also  commenced  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  At  dark  our  whole  army  were  put  in 
motion,  taking  the  road  to  Fairfield,  and  crossing 
South-Mountain  at  Waterloo  Gap.  Our  falling 
back  was  orderly  and  without  loss  of  .men  or 
guns.  All  our  artillery  was  brought  off,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  stragglers  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
Having  crossed  the  mountain,  we  moved  on  to 
Hagerstown,  where  we  arrived  on  Monday,  the 
sixth.  Here  we  took  position  and  calmly  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  On  Tuesday  his  ad¬ 
vance  got  as  near  to  us  as  Funkstown,  four  miles 
south  of  Hagerstown,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  his  whole  command  confronted  us.  W e 
were  anxious  for  him  to  commence  the  attack,  and 
hourly  expected  the  ball  to  open.  During  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  we  lay  face  to 
face ;  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  our  wager 
of  battle.  On  Monday  night,  finding  that  the 
enemy  had  no  idea  of  offering  us  battle,  but  had 
gone  to  work  intrenching  and  fortifying,  General 
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Lee  determined  to  recross  the  river.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  continued  and  heavy  rains,  and  conse¬ 
quent  rapid  rising  of  the  Potomac,  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  this  movement.  We  are  now  all  on 
the  “sacred  soil  of  old  Virginia,”  in  fine  spirits 
and  good  health,  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
Yankee  army  whenever  it  shall  get  ready  to  move 
upon  us.  No  one  in  the  army  has  had  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  General  Lee  in  the  slightest  degree  im¬ 
paired  by  the  last  month’s  campaign.  He  had 
difficulties  to  contend  with  which  impartial  his¬ 
tory  will  duly  record,  and  his  fair  fame  will  not 
receive  a  single  blot  by  this  campaign.  I  shall  at 
some  future  moment,  when  I  have  leisure,  give 
you  some  more  full  particulars  of  the  campaign 
and  what  we  accomplished.  Our  loss  in  the  three 
days’  fighting  at  Gettysburgh  will  fall  below  ten 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
enemy’s  loss  is  at  least  thirty  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  ten  thousand  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  prisoners,  indeed,  most  of  them,  were  pa¬ 
roled  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  balance  have  been 
sent  on  to  Richmond. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  FICKETT’s  DIVISION. 

The  sun  rises,  clouds  obscure  its  brightness  as 
if  loth  to  look  upon  the  scene  to  witness  such  in¬ 
humanity,  but  from  which  no  people  are  exempt 
who  ever  left  a  history  or  benefited  the  human 
race.  The  conflict  began  ere  Tubal  Cain  first 
worked  in  brass,  and  will  continue  till  a  higher 
virtue  than  man  has  ever  reached  shall  govern 
events.  Soon  the  division  leaves  the  main  road, 
makes  a  detour  to  the  right,  winds  over  hill  and 
through  wood,  toward  the  right  of  our  line  of 
battle.  The  morning  is  now  wearing  away — at 
times  a  cannon-shot  breaks  the  quiet,  and  a  shell 
comes  screaming  through  the  air — now  and  then 
the  skirmishers  break  forth,  varying  from  the 
sharp,  quick  crack  of  a  single  rifle,  to  perfect  vol¬ 
leys.  Hour  after  hour  thus  passes,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  not  yet  begun.  Our  troops  are  taking  po¬ 
sition — Ewell  is  on  the  left.  Hill  holds  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  Longstreet  on  the  right.  Long  lines  of 
men  are  moving  across  yonder  fields,  or  marching 
through  that  piece  of  wood.  Batteries  of  artillery 
occupy  this  hillock  and  that  mound,  whilst  along 
the  low  range  of  hills  just  back  of  Gettysburgh,  at 
intervals,  are  batteries  unlimbered  and  ready  for 
action.  Toward  the  left  a  body  of  cavalry  are 
slowly  moving.  It  is  now  nearly  noon,  the  clouds 
break  away,  the  air  is  warm  and  sultry.  The 
signal  flags  are  waving  fast  intelligence  along  our 
lines ;  presently  the  shrill  sound  of  a  Whitworth 
awakes  the  silence,  then  batteries  slowly  open 
from  this  point  and  that.  The  enemy  reply  with 
vigor.  The  fire  on  either  side  rapidly  increases  ; 
dense  columns  of  smoke  hang  over  the  beautiful 
valley,  and,  rising  upward,  slowly  float  away. 
From  that  point  a  new  battery  belches  forth — an¬ 
other  and  still  another  joins  in  the  awful  chorus, 
the  very  air  seems  filled  with  hissing,  screaming, 
bursting  shells.  The  lurid  flame  leaps  madiy 
from  the  cannon’s,  mouth — each  moment  the  roar 
grows  more  intense — now  chime  in  volleys  of 
small  arms.  But  where  is  that  division  which  is  to 
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play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  this  day’s  tragedy  ? 
They  are  in  line  of  battle,  just  fronting  that  frown¬ 
ing  hill,  from  which  heavy  batteries  are  belching 
forth  shell  and  shrapnel  with  fatal  accuracy.  The 
men  are  lying  close  to  the  ground  ;  hours  pass, 
and  the  deadly  missiles  come  thick  and  fast  on 
their  mission  of  death.  See  that  shattered  arm  ; 
that  leg  shot  off;  that  headless  body,  and  here 
the  mangled  form  of  a  young  and  gallant  lieuten¬ 
ant,  who  had  braved  the  perils  of  many  battles. 
That  hill  must  be  carried  to  rout  the  enemy ;  a 
terrible  chastisement  has  been  inflicted  upon  him ; 
with  immense  loss  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
position  two  days  previous — this  is  his  stronghold. 
This  captured,  rout  is  inevitable;  exceedingly 
strong  by  nature,  but  rendered  more  so  by  the 
works  thrown  up  the  night  before.  It  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  great  emergency  ;  if  unshrinking  valor  or 
human  courage  can  carry  those  heights,  it  will  be 
done.  General  Pickett  receives  the  order  to  charge 
those  batteries  at  the  opportune  moment.  The 
cannonade  still  goes  on  with  intense  fury  ;  our 
batteries  are  handled  with  great  skill.  This  bat¬ 
tery  and  that  limber  up,  advance  to  the  front, 
wheel  into  action,  and  again  the  roar  of  cannon 
becomes  almost  deafening.  Our  shells  seem  to 
burst  with  terrible  accuracy  ;  now  a  caisson  of  the 
enemy’s  is  blown  up — quickly  another  follows — 
their  fire  slackens— the  order  comes  to  advance. 
That  flag  which  waved  amid  the  wild  tempest  of 
battle  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  Fraser’s  Farm,  and  Manas¬ 
sas,  never  rose  more  proudly.  Kemper,  with  as 
gallant  men  as  ever  trod  beneath  that  flag,  leads 
the  right;  Garnett,  with  his  heroes,  brings  up  the 
left ;  and  the  veteran  Armistead,  with  his  brave 
troops,  move  forward  in  support.  The  distance 
is  more  than  half  a  mile.  As  they  advance  the 
enemy  fire  with  great  rapidity  ;  shell  and  solid 
shot  give  place  to  grape  and  canister ;  the  very 
earth  quivers  beneath  the  heavy  roar ;  wide  gaps 
are  made  in  this  regiment  and  that  brigade  ;  yet 
they  quickly  close  up  and  move  steadily  onward. 
That  flag  goes  down.  See  how  quickly  it  again 
mounts  upward,  borne  by  some  gallant  man  who 
feels  keenly  the  honor  of  his  old  Commonwealth 
in  this  hour  which  is  to  test  her  manhood.  The 
line  moves  onward,  straight  onward  —  cannons 
roaring,  grape  and  canister  plunging  and  plough¬ 
ing  through  the  ranks — bullets  whizzing  as  thick 
as  hailstones  in  winter,  and  men  falling  as  leaves 
fall  when  shaken  by  the  blasts  of  autumn.  In  a 
double-quick,  and  with  a  shout  wdiich  rises  above 
the  roar  of  battle,  they  charge.  Now  they  pour 
in  volleys  of  musketry — they  reach  the  works — 
the  contest  rages  with  intense  fury — men  fight 
almost  hand  to  hand — the  red  cross  and  gridiron 
wave  defiantly  in  close  proximity — the  enemy  are 
slowly  yielding — a  Federal  officer  dashing  forward 
in  front  of  his  shrinking  columns,  and,  with  flash¬ 
ing  sword,  urges  them  to  stand.  General  Pickett, 
seeing  the  splendid  valor  of  his  troops,  moves 
among  them  as  if  courting  death  by  his  own  dar¬ 
ing  intrepidity.  The  noble  Garnett  is  dead,  Ar- 
mistcad  wounded,  and  the  brave  Kemper,  with 
hat  in  hand,  still  cheering  on  his  men,  falls  from 
his  horse  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  liis  men  i 


rush  forward,  rescue  their  General,  and  he  is  borne 
mortally  wounded  from  the  field.  Where  is  the 
gallant  Williams  ?  The  First  is  there,  but  his 
clear  voice  is  no  longer  heard — he  has  fallen  life¬ 
less,  and  there  goes  his  horse  now  riderless. 
There  stand  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  Third  ; 
and  Mayo,  though  struck,  stands  firm  with  his 
faithful  men,  animating  them  to  yet  more  daring 
deeds  ;  but  Callcott,  the  Christian  soldier,  who 
stood  unmoved  amid  this  carnival  of  death,  has 
fought  his  last  battle  ;  no  sound  shall  awake  him 
to  glory  again,  till  the  summons  of  the  great  J udge, 
announcing  to  him  the  reward  of  the  faithful  sol¬ 
dier,  who  has  fought  the  good  fight.  Patton, 
Otey,  and  Terry,  who,  but  a  moment  since,  stood 
at  their  respective  regiments,  are  wounded.  The 
brave  Hunton,  hero  of  Leesburgh,  most  worthy 
successor  of  the  noble  Garnett,  Stewart,  and  Gant, 
lies  wounded.  Carrington,  his  gallant  regiment 
shattered,  stands  firmly,  flaunting  defiantly  his 
colors  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy.  Allen  and 
Ellis  killed.  Hodges,  too,  has  fallen,  and  the  mo¬ 
dest,  chivalrous  Edmunds  lies  numbered  with  the 
noble  dead  ;  Aylett  wounded,  and  Magruder  has 
gone  down  in  the  shock  of  battle.  The  fight  goes 
on — but  few  are  left;  and  the  shrinking  columns 
of  the  enemy  gain  confidence  from  the  heavy  re¬ 
enforcements  advanced  to  their  support.  They, 
too,  are  moving  in  large  force  on  the  right  flank. 
This  division,  small  at  first,  with  ranks  now  torn 
and  shattered,  most  of  its  officers  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed,  no  valor  able  to  rescue  victory  from  such  a 
grasp,  annihilation  or  capture  inevitable,  slowly, 
reluctantly  fell  back.  It  was  not  given  to  these 
few  remaining  brave  men  to  accomplish  human 
impossibilities.  The  enemy  dared  not  follow  them 
beyond  their  works.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
general  and  regimental  officers — longer  is  the  list 
of  junior  officers,  and  still  longer  the  roll  of  the 
“  unknown  dead  ” — men  who  endured  privations 
without  murmur,  hardships  difficult  to  realize  till 
actually  experienced  without  complaint,  with  few' 
opportunities  of  realizing  any  distinction  which 
ambition  might  covet  as  the  reward  of  meritorious 
conduct,  save  a  soldier’s  grave ;  and  yet  they  bore 
them  all,  and  willingly  would  they  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  severer  lot  in  vindication  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  liberty.  The  Confederacy  can  find  no  reward 
worthy  the  noble  bearing  of  its  private  soldiers. 

Night  now  approaches  ;  the  wounded  are  being 
borne  off  to  their  respective  hospitals  ;  many  with 
slight  wounds  plodded  along,  leaving  the  ambu¬ 
lances  to  their  less  fortunate  comrades.  With 
night  the  battle  closed,  our  army  holding  the 
same  position  from  which  it  had  driven  the 
enemy  two  days  previous.  One  by  one  the  stars 
came  out  in  the  quiet  sky,  and  over  that  field  of 
carnage  hung  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades. 
In  the  scries  of  engagements  a  few  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  eight  thousand  prisoners  were  captured 
by  our  army.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  supposed  about  ten  thousand,  whilst  the 
enemy,  we  understand,  acknowledges  a  loss  of 
thirty  thousand.  The  army  of  Northern  Virgi¬ 
nia — with  zeal  unabated,  courage  intrepid,  devo¬ 
tion  unchilled,  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
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wisdom  of  that  great  chieftain  who  has  so  often 
led  them  to  victory — -stands  ready  to  advance 
their  standards  farther  into  the  enemy’s  country, 
or  repel  any  new  invasion  of  the  Confederacy. 
Though  many  a  Virginia  home  will  mourn  the 
loss  of  some  noble  spirit,  yet,  at  the  name  of 
Pickett’s  division  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh, 
how  the  eye  will  glisten  and  the  blood  course 
quicker,  and  the  heart  beat  warm,  as  among  its 
noble  dead  is  recalled  the  name  of  some  cherished 
one.  They  bore  themselves  worthy  of  their  line¬ 
age  and  their  State.  Who  would  recall  them 
from  their  bed  of  glory?  Each  sleeps  in  a  hero’s 
grave ! 

FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  your  readers  of  the 
death  of  Brigadier-General  Pettigrew,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  re-crossing  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
who  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  last  evening.  Ilis  re¬ 
mains  have  arrived  here,  but  cannot  at  present 
be  carried  further.  They  would  have  been  taken 
to  Staunton  and  encased  in  a  metallic  coffin,  but 
decomposition  has  been  too  rapid.  A  brave  man 
and  a  faithful  soldier,  he  has  sealed  his  devotion 
to  his  flag  by  his  works,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Let  his  country  mourn  the  loss  of  her  brave  de¬ 
parted  son. 

General  Paul  J.  Semms,  who  died  at  Martins- 
burgh,  has  been  interred  there.  His  remains 
were  attended  to  their  last  resting-place  by  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  and  by  a  number  of 
the  Southern  sympathizers  of  the  place.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Idoge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fully  up  to  his 
best  pulpit  efforts.  It  must  have  been  a  touching- 
discourse,  for  never  had  man  a  better  theme  in 
the  person  of  his  fellow  than  in  General  Semms. 
He  was  brave,  patriotic,  and  high-toned ;  almost 
without  a  fault.  Georgia,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  the  Confederacy,  for  whom  he  has  surren¬ 
dered  his  life,  should  render  their  tributes  of 
gratitude  to  the  fallen  hero. 

The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  enemy  are  not 
yet  developed.  It  is  currently  reported  that  they 
are  crossing  at  Harper’s  F erry  in  force.  Their 
prisoners,  taken  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  below 
Charlestown,  on  Thursday  evening,  so  say.  It 
is  also  reported  that  their  cavalry  is  near  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  and  that  they  are  coming  across  at 
Williamsport.  You  may,  however,  feel  quite 
sure  that  if  Meade  would  not  attack  Lee  with 
the  raging  Potomac  in  his  rear,  he  will  not  push 
right  ahead  and  give  Lee  the  advantage  of  the 
river  intervening  between  him  and  his  (Meade’s) 
base  of  supplies. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  captured,  and  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  in  all  we  must  have  taken  about  nine 
thousand  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  wounded, 
numbering  about  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
which  we  captured  and  paroled  in  Gettysburgh. 
Of  the  nine  thousand  captured  you  will  probably 
receive  about  four  thousand  in  Richmond,  the 
rest,  I  am  told,  were  paroled  on  or  near  the  bat¬ 
tle-fields. 


Our  own  loss  in  prisoners,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  must  reach,  but  will  not  much  exceed  five 
thousand.  .  .  . 

Winchester  is  very  much  crowded.  There  are 
many  persons  here  looking  after  their  friends  and 
relatives.  Some,  too,  have  doubtless  been  drawn 
by  a  desire  to  indulge  in  speculation.  But,  thank 
heaven,  the  door  is  closed  to  these  gentry. 

Several  distinguished  clergymen  are  now  here, 
among  them  Drs.  John  A.  Broaddus,  J.  Lansing 
Burrows,  W.  J.  Iloge,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmer,  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  A  series  of  meetings  of 
a  religious  character  are  in  progress. 

In  closing,  I  may  say  that  every  day  is  adding 
to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and 
that  by  the  close  of  another  week  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  morale  will  be  fully  up  to  if  not  in 
advance  of  its  spirit  at  any  time  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  country  can  rely  upon  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
its  chosen  general. 

During  the  retreat  from  Gettysburgh,  Ewell 
lost  nearly  all  his  forges,  and  Hill  some  five  or 
six.  This  was  when  the  enemy  attacked  the 
trains. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Christie,  a  gallant  officer, 
died  here,  I  am  informed,  last  night.  X. 

NEW-YORK  “WORLD”  ACCOUNT. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  CAMPAIGN. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
Near  Gettysburgh,  Saturday  evening,  July  4.  j 

The  campaign  which  has  practically  terminated 
in  the  rout  whose  last  sullen  echoes  are  now  dy¬ 
ing  away  among  the  hills  beyond  Gettysburgh,  was 
the  most  significant  and  remarkable  of  the  war. 
It  has  solved  more  riddles ;  it  has  taught  more 
lessons  ;  it  has  been  a  brighter  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  a  more  signal  disaster  to 
that  of  the  rebellion  than  any  victory  won  by  the 
Federal  armies  since  McClellan  hurled  back  the 
rebel  legions  to  Virginia  from  the  memorable  field 
of  Antietam.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
the  cloud  since  the  slaughter  at  Fredericksburgh 
and  the  blunder  at  Chancellorsville,  has  redeemed 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  to 
a  level  with  its  standard  of  the  days  when  it  was 
led  to  victory  by  the  leader  whose  heart  may 
well  leap  within  him  as  he  contemplates  this  last 
achievement  of  his  beloved  old-time  comrades. 
Theories  of  his  inferiority,  born  of  the  mistakes 
of  Pope,  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  and  nurtured  by 
the  contrast  of  its  failures  with  the  recent  victor¬ 
ies  of  western  troops,  are  effectually  shattered. 
It  has  shown  to  the  public — it  has  always  been 
evident  to  military  judges — that  this  army  has  the 
capacity  for  fight,  the  endurance,  the  elan,  and 
the  energy  to  render  it  invincible  in  the  hands  of 
a  cool  and  skilful  General. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  opened  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  by  a  cavalry  movement,  which  was 
met  and  quashed  at  Brandy  Station  by  General 
Pleasanton,  about  the  first  of  J une.  On  the  thir¬ 
teenth  ultimo,  General  Milroy  was  attacked  at 
Winchester  by  the  advance  of  Lee’s  army  under 
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General  Ewell,  and  fled  disgracefully,  after  a  short 
conflict,  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  abandoning  all  his 
stores  and  cannon  to  the  rebels.  This  opened  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  foe  across  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Another  force  of  its  cavalry  crossed  the 
upper  Potomac  on  the  fifteenth,  causing  great  con¬ 
sternation  in  Maryland  and  Lower  Pennsylvania. 
It  entered  Chambersburgh  and  Mercersburgh  in 
the  evening.  The  alarm  caused  by  this  raid  was 
unnecessarily  great,  for  the  main  army  of  Lee  had 
not  yet  reached  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 
The  Union  garrison  at  Frederick,  Md.,  fell  back 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  sixteenth.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  attacked  Harper’s  Ferry  the 
same  day,  but  was  shelled  back  by  General  Tyler 
from  Maryland  Fleights.  Ten  thousand  rebel  in¬ 
fantry  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsburgh  in 
the  night,  beginning  in  earnest  the  great  invasion 
which  was  now  fully  shown  to  be  intended.  The 
fights  at  Aldie  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
were  between  General  Pleasanton’s  and  a  body  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
flanked  their  rear.  More  rebels  constantly  poured 
across  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  nineteenth  Ewell’s 
entire  division  occupied  Sharpsburgh,  in  Mary¬ 
land.  By  this  time  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  and 
New-Jersey  began  their  great  effort  to  repel  Lee’s 
advance  from  the  North.  Hooker,  reposing  in 
pastoral  quiet  at  Fairfax  Station,  in  Virginia,  did 
not  disturb  himself  with  any  such  activity.  He 
watched,  waited,  and  was  puzzled.  Milroy’s  stam¬ 
pede,  the  clamor  of  which,  it  seems,  might  have 
come  to  him  from  over  the  western  mountains ; 
the  cries  of  help  from  Harrisburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Carlisle,  and  minor  Pennsylvania  towns ;  the 
tremulous  appeals  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more — all  these  did  not  serve  to  arouse  him  from 
his  lethargy,  or  give  him  the  least  idea  of  where 
his  enemy  was.  It  wras  not  until  a  voice  of  com¬ 
mand  from  Washington,  inspired,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  midst  of  his  own  army,  came  sounding 
in  his  ears  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  up  his  tent-stakes  and  began  his  march 
northward  over  the  Potomac.  Meanwhile,  Gen¬ 
eral  Couch  had  commenced  the  organization  of  a 
militia  force  at  Gettysburgh  to  check  the  twenty 
thousand  men  under  Ewell,  who  were  raiding 
like  banditti  through  the  country.  The  main 
rebel  army  was  entirely  across  the  Potomac  below 
Williamsburgh  on  the  twenty-sixth,  moved  north¬ 
ward  via  McConncllsburgh  and  Chambersburgh, 
and  began  in  partially  scattered  columns  its  ad¬ 
vance  through  Pennsylvania  in  the  direction  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  rashness  and 
audacity  of  this  movement  seemed  to  confound 
the  General  then  in  command  of  this  army.  Every 
mile  over  which  Lee  now  marched  lengthened  his 
lines  of  communication  in  such  degree  as  would 
have  imperiled  itbeyond  peradventure  had  Hook¬ 
er  seen  fit  to  improve  his  advantage.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  troops  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  rebel  artil¬ 
lery  passed  through  Chambersburgh  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth.  On  Sunday  York  was  occupied  by 
General  Early,  who  made  his  famous  levy  on  its 
citizens.  Harrisburgh,  long  threatened,  was  not 
yet  attacked. 


General  Meade  took  command  of  this  army  on 
Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo.  At  that  time 
his  headquarters  were  at  Frederick,  and  Lee’s  at 
Hagerstown.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  in  the 
south-west,  and  consequently  in  the  4-ear  of  the 
foe,  imminently  threatening  his  line  of  retreat. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  began  its  campaign 
from  that  moment.  Orders  were  issued  to  the 
several  corps  to  move  early  in  the  evening,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  our  whole 
brilliant  and  hopeful  host  was  in  motion  toward 
Pennsylvania.  The  First,  Third,  and  Eleventh 
corps  encamped  on  Tuesday  at  Emmetsburgh ; 
the  Second  and  Twelfth  also  pitched  their  tents 
near  by.  The  Sixth  corps  marched  to  Carlisle 
Wednesday  morning,  the  first  day  of  this  month 
forever  memorable.  The  First  corps,  under  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Reynolds,  and  the  Eleventh,  under 
Major-General  Howard,  started  for  Gettysburgh, 
Reynolds  in  command,  where  they  arrived  at  ten 
o’clock  a.m.  The  First  corps,  in  the  advance, 
marched  directly  through  the  town.  The  enemy 
was  discovered  posted  in  a  wood  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  near  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 
The  beginning  of  the  three  days’  conflict  was  at 
hand. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  WEDNESDAY. 

One  who  has  been  in  the  presence,  who  now 
sits  among  the  echoes,  and  whose  brain  teems 
wfith  rushing  memories  of  a  conflict  so  recent  and 
so  vast,  may  well  pause  before  attempting  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  magnitude  or  describe  its  progress. 
Rash  as  the  advance  of  General  Reynolds  ha£ 
been  pronounced  by  many  brother  officers  who 
now  lament  his  death,  I  question  whether  it  was 
not  after  all  for  the  best.  It  served  at  once  as  a 
reconnoissance  showing  the  enemy’s  exact  posi¬ 
tion  and  probable  force,  and  as  a  check  upon  any 
offensive  movement  which  that  enemy  might 
have  been  intent  upon.  It  secured  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  the  commanding  position  on  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill,  from  which  the  battles  of  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  were  chiefly  fought,  and  which,  had 
the  rebel  commander  anticipated  the  engagement, 
he  would  doubtless  have  secured  for  himself. 
Not  less,  perhaps,  than  the  skill  of  the  generals 
who  directed  the  battle  on  our  side,  gave  us  the 
victory.  When,  therefore,  the  heroic  First  corps 
and  its  fated  commander  placed  themselves  in  the 
terrible  dilemma  of  Wednesday  morning,  they 
won  a  knowledge  by  their  sacrifice  worth  all  the 
world  to  us  thereafter.  The  corps  marched  in 
the  following  order:  First  division,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Wadsworth ;  Third  division,  under  General 
Doubleday ;  five  full  batteries,  under  Colonel 
Wain wright ;  Fourth  division,  under  General  Rob¬ 
inson. 

A  portion  of  our  artillery  took  position  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  seminary.  The  enemy  opened 
fire  upon  it  with  such  fierceness  as  forced  the 
batteries  to  retire,  which  they  commenced  doing 
i  in  good  order..  General  Wadsworth  immediately 
|  came  to  their  aid ;  two  of  his  regiments,  the  See- 
]  ond  Wisconsin  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan, 
I  charged  the  rebel  infantry,  forcing  them  in  turn 
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to  retire.  The  "batteries  assumed  an  excellent 
position  further  in  the  rear,  which  they  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  General  Reynolds  now  rode  for¬ 
ward  to  inspect  the  field  and  ascertain  the  most 
favorable  line  for  the  disposal  of  his  troops.  One 
or  two  members  of  his  staff  were  with  him.  The 
enemy  at  that  instant  poured  in  a  cruel  musket¬ 
ry  fire  upon  the  group  of  officers  ;  a  bullet  struck 
General  Reynolds  in  the  neck,  wounding  him 
mortally.  Crying  out,  with  a  voice  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  “Forward!  for  God’s 
sake,  forward !”  he  turned  for  an  instant,  beheld 
the  order  obeyed  by  a  line  of  shouting  infantry, 
and  falling  into  the  arms  of  Captain  Wilcox,  his 
aid,  who  rode  beside  him,  his  life  went  out  with 
the  words :  “  Good  God,  Wilcox,  I  am  killed.” 

The  command  of  the  corps  devolved  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Doubleday,  who  hurried  to  the  front,  placed 
it  in  position,  and  awaited  a  charge  which  it  was 
seen  the  rebels  were  about  to  make.  An  emi¬ 
nence  whereon  stood  a  piece  of  woods  was  the 
important  point  thenceforth  to  be  defended.  The 
rebels  advanced  and  opened  fire  from  their  entire 
line.  They  were  instantly  charged  upon  by  Me¬ 
redith’s  Western  brigade,  who,  without  firing  a 
shot,  but  with  a  tremendous  cheer,  dashed  for¬ 
ward  with  such  swiftness  as  to  surround  nearly 
six  hundred  of  the  foe,  who  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers.  A  strong  column  immediately  advanced 
against  us  from  the  woods,  and,  though  volley 
after  volley  was  poured  into  them,  did  not  waver. 
•Their  proximity  and  strength  at  last  became  so 
threatening  that  the  brigades  of  the  Second  divi¬ 
sion  were  ordered  to  make  another  charge,  which 
was  even  more  successful  that  the  first.  Their 
momentum  was  like  an  avalanche ;  the  rebels 
were  shot,  bayoneted,  and  driven  to  partial  re¬ 
treat,  more  than  two  regiments  falling  into  our 
hands  alive.  Our  ranks  suffered  fearfully  in  this 
demonstration,  and  it  was  evident  that  such  fight¬ 
ing  could  not  long  go  on.  The  Eleventh  corps 
now  made  its  appearance,  and  its  General  (How¬ 
ard)  assumed  command  of  the  forces.  Steinwehr 
was  ordered  to  hold  Gettysburgh  and  Cemetery 
Hill — all  his  artillery  being  placed  in  the  latter 
position.  The  other  two  divisions  of  the  Eleventh 
corps,  under  Schurz  and  Barlow,  then  supported 
th»  First  corps,  on  the  right,  in  time  to  resist  two 
desperate  charges  by  Ewell’s  troops.  A  third 
chitrge  was  now  made  by  the  entire  rebel  force 
in  front,  which  comprised  the  corps  of  Hill  and 
Ewell,  sixty-two  thousand  strong.  The  shock 
was  awful.  The  superior  numbers  of  the  foe  en¬ 
abled  them  to  overlap  both  our  flanks,  threaten¬ 
ing  us  with  surrounding  and  capture.  Their 
main  effort  was  directed  against  our  left  wing, 
and  notwithstanding  the  gallant  fighting  done  by 
our  soldiers  at  that  point,  they  at  last  obtained 
such  advantage  that  General  Howard  was  forced 
to  retire  his  command  through  the  town  to  the 
east,  which  was  done  in  good  order,  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  rebels  meanwhile  falling  thick 
am  on"  it,  in  the  shape  of  shells,  grape,  and  can¬ 
ister.  °  The  two  corps  were  placed  in  line  of  battle 
on  Cemetery  Hill  at  evening,  having  withstood 
durin"  the  entire  day  the  assaults  ot  an  enemy 


outnumbering  them  three  to  one.  Not  without 
grief,  nor  without  misgiving,  did  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  those  corps  contemplate  the  day’s  en¬ 
gagement  and  await  the  onset  they  believed  was 
to  come.  Their  comrades  lay  in  heaps  beyond 
the  village  whose  spires  gleamed  peacefully  in 
the  sunset  before  them.  Reynolds  the  beloved 
and  the  brave,  was  dead,  and  Zook  slumbered 
beside  him.  Barlow,  Paul,  many  field  and  scores 
of  line  officers  had  been  killed.  The  men  of  the 
First  corps  alone  could  in  few  instances  turn  to 
speak  to  the  ones  who  stood  beside  them  in  the 
morning  without  meeting  with  a  vacant  space. 
The  havoc  in  that  corps  was  so  frightful  as  to 
decimate  it  fully  one  half,  and  that  in  the  Elev¬ 
enth  corps — nobly  rescued  from  the  suspicion 
which  rested  upon  it  before — was  scarcely  less 
great.  Yet  the  little  army  flinched  not,  but  stood 
ready  to  fall  as  others  had  fallen  even  to  the 
last  man.  With  what  a  thrill  of  relief  General 
Howard,  who  had  sent  messenger  after  messen¬ 
ger  during  the  day  to  Slocum  and  Sickles,  saw 
in  the  distance  at  evening  the  approaching  bajr- 
onets  of  the  Third  and  Twelfth  corps,  only  they 
can  tell  who  fought  beside  him.  Those  corps 
arrived  and  assumed  positions  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  on  the  heights 
about  Cemetery  Hill  at  dusk.  The  enemy  made 
no  further  demonstration  that  night.  General 
Meade  and  staff  arrived  before  eleven  o’clock. 
The  commander  then  examined  the  position,  and 
posted  the  several  corps  in  the  following  order : 
The  Twelfth  (Slocum)  on  the  right ;  the  Eleventh, 
(Howard,)  next ;  the  Second,  (Hancock,)  First, 
(Doubleday,)  and  Third,  (Sickles,)  in  the  centre ; 
the  Fifth,  (Sykes,)  on  the  extreme  left.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  brilliant,  commanding.  For  almost  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  army’s  career  be¬ 
longed  the  advantage  in  the  decisive  battles  which 
ensued. 

The  heights  on  which  our  troops  were  posted 
sloped  gently  downward  from  our  front.  The 
line  stretched  in  a  semi-circle — its  convex  centre 
toward  Gettysburgh,  the  extremes  toward  the 
south-west  and  south.  Ledges  on  the  interior 
sides  gave  our  soldiers  in  some  instances  a  par¬ 
tial  shelter  from  artillery.  Every  road  was  com¬ 
manded  by  our  cannon,  and  the  routes  by  which 
Lee  might  otherwise  soonest  retreat  in  case  of  his 
defeat,  were  all  in  our  possession.  At  every  one 
weaker  than  others  reserves  were  judiciously 
posted,  and  the  cavalry — an  arm  of  the  service 
scarcely  brought  into  play  in  some  recent  and 
destructive  battles — protected  both  our  flanks  in 
immense  numbers. 

Thus  the  great  army  lay  down  to  sleep  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  awoke  on  the  morn  of  a  day  more  san¬ 
guinary  than  the  last. 

TIIE  BATTLE  OF  THURSDAY. 

On  what  a  spectacle  the  sun  of  Thursday  rose, 
the  memory  of  at  least  that  portion  of  our  forces 
who  witnessed  it  from  Cemetery  Hill  will  linger 
forover.  From  iffi  crest  the  muzzles  of  fifty  can¬ 
non  pointed  toward  the  hills  beyond  the  town. 
From  the  bluffs  to  the  right  and  left  additional 
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artillery  frowned,  and  away  on  either  side,  in  a 
graceful  and  majestic  curve,  thousands  of  infantry 
moved  into  battle  line,  their  bayonets  gleaming 
like  serpents’  scales.  The  roofs  of  Gettysburgh 
in  the  valley  below,  the  rifts  of  woodland  along 
the  borders  of  Rock  Creek,  the  orchards  far  down 
on  the  left,  the  fields  green  and  beautiful,  in  which 
the  cattle  were  calmly  grazing,  composed  a  scene 
of  such  peace  as  it  appeared  was  never  made  to 
be  marred  by  the  clangor  of  battle.  I  strolled 
out  to  the  Cemetery  ere  the  dew  was  yet  melted 
from  the  grass,  and  leaned  against  a  monument 
to  listen  to  the  singing  of  birds.  One  note,  milder 
than  the  rest,  had  just  broken  from  the  throat 
of  an  oriole  in  the  foliage  above  me  when  the  sul¬ 
len  rattle  of  musketry  on  the  left  told  that  skir¬ 
mishing  had  begun.  Similar  firing  soon  opened 
along  the  entire  rebel  line,  and  although  no  nota¬ 
ble  demonstration  was  made  during  the  forenoon, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  feeling  our 
strength  preliminar}'-  to  some  decisive  effort. 

The  day  wore  on  full  of  anxious  suspense.  It 
was  not  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that 
the  enemy  gave  voice  in  earnest. 

He  then  began  a  heavy  fire  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  wrathful  fire 
was  unanswered.  Our  artillery  began  to  play 
within  a  few  moments,  and  hurled  back  defiance 
and  like  destruction  upon  the  rebel  lines.  Until 
six  o’clock  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rush  of  mis¬ 
siles,  and  the  bursting  of  bombs  filled  all  the  air. 
The  clangor  alone  of  this  awful  combat  might 
well  have  confused  and  awed  a  less  cool  and 
watchful  commander  than  General  Meade.  It 
did  not  confuse  him.  With  the  calculation  of  a 
tactician  and  the  eye  of  an  experienced  judge, 
he  watched  from  his  headquarters  on  the  hill  what¬ 
ever  movement  under  the  murky  cloud  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  rebel  lines  might  first  disclose  the 
intention  which  it  was  evident  this  artillery  firing 
covered.  About  six  o’clock  p.m.,  silence,  deep, 
awfully  impressive,  but  momentary,  was  permit¬ 
ted,  as  if  by  magic,  to  dwell  upon  the  field.  Only 
the  groans,  unheard  before,  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  only  the  murmur — a  morning  memory — 
of  the  breeze  through  the  foliage,  only  the  low 
rattle  of  preparation  for  what  was  to  come,  em¬ 
broidered  this  blank  stillness.  Then,  as  the  smoke 
beyond  the  village  was  lightly  borne  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  woods  on  the  left  were  seen  filled  with 
dark  masses  of  infantry,  three  columns  deep,  who 
advanced  at  a  quickstep.  Magnificent !  Such  a 
charge  by  such  a  force — full  forty-five  thousand 
men,  under  Hill  and  Longstreet — even  though  it 
threatened  to  pierce  and  annihilate  the  Third 
corps,  against  which  it  was  directed,  drew  forth 
cries  of  admiration  from  all  who  beheld  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sickles  and  his  splendid  command  withstood 
the  shock  with  a  determination  that  checked,  but 
could  not  fully  restrain  it.  Back,  inch  by  inch, 
fighting,  falling,  dying,  cheering,  the  men  retired. 
The  rebels  came  on  more  furiously,  halting  at  in¬ 
tervals,  pouring  volleys  that  struck  our  troops 
down  in  scores.  General  Sickles,  fighting  despe¬ 
rately,  was  struck  in  the  leg  and  fell.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  corps  came  to  the  aid  of  his  decimated  col¬ 


umn.  The  battle  then  grew  fearful.  Standing 
firmly  up  against  the  storm,  our  troops,  though 
still  outnumbered,  gave  back  shot  for  shot,  vol¬ 
ley  for  volley,  almost  death  for  death.  Still  the 
enemy  was  not  restrained.  Down  he  came  upon 
our  left  with  a  momentum  that  nothing  could 
check.  The  rifled  guns  that  lay  before  our  in¬ 
fantry  on  a  knoll  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hancock  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  General 
Gibbon  in  the  shoulder.  The  Fifth  corps,  as  the 
First  and  Second  wavered  anew,  went  into  the 
breach  with  such  shouts  and  such  volleys  as 
made  the  rebel  column  tremble  at  last.  Up  from 
the  valley  behind  another  battery  came  rolling  to 
the  heights,  and  flung  its  contents  in  an  instant 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  ranks.  Crash  ! 
crash!  with  discharges  deafening,  terrible,  the 
musketry  firing  went  on  ;  the  enemy,  re-forming 
after  each  discharge  with  wondrous  celerity  and 
firmness,  still  pressed  up  the  declivity.  What 
hideous  carnage  filled  the  minutes  between  the 
appearance  of  the  Fifth  corps  and  the  advance  to 
the  support  of  the  rebel  columns  of  still  another 
column  from  the  right,  I  cannot  bear  to  tell.  Men 
fell  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  before  those  hor¬ 
rible  discharges.  Faltering  for  an  instant,  the 
rebel  columns  seemed  about  to  recede  before  the 
tempest.  But  their  officers,  who  could  be  seen 
through  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  galloping  and 
swinging  their  swords  along  the  lines,  rallied 
them  anew,  and  the  next  instant  the  whole  line 
sprang  forward  as  if  to  break  through  our  own 
by  mere  weight  of  numbers.  A  division  from 
the  Twelfth  corps  on  tire  extreme  right  reached 
the  scene  at  this  instant,  and  at  the  same  time 
Sedgwick  came  up  with  the  Sixth  corps,  having 
finished  a  march  of  nearly  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours.  To  what  rescue  they  came,  their  officers 
saw  and  told  them.  Weary  as  they  were,  bare¬ 
footed,  hungry,  fit  to  drop  for  slumber  as  they 
were,  the  wish  for  victory  was  so  blended  with 
the  thought  of  exhaustion  that  they  cast  them¬ 
selves  in  turn  en  masse  into  line  of  battle,  and 
went  down  on  the  enemy  with  death  in  their 
weapons  and  cheers  on  their  lips.  The  rebel 
camel’s  back  was  broken  by  this  “feather.”  Ilis 
line  staggered,  reeled,  and  drifted  slowly  back, 
while  the  shouts  of  our  soldiers  lifted  up  amid 
the  roar  of  musketry  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  proclaimed  the  completeness  of 
their  victory.  Meanwhile,  as  the  division  of  Slo¬ 
cum’s  corps  on  the  extreme  right  left  its  post  to 
join  in  this  triumph,  another  column  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  under  command  of  General  Ewell,  had  dash¬ 
ed  savagely  against  our  weakened  right  wing, 
and  as  the  failure  to  turn  our  left  became  known 
it  seemed  as  if  determination  to  conquer  in  this 
part  of  the  field  overcame  alike  the  enemy’s  fear 
of  death,  and  his  plans  for  victory  elsewhere. 
The  fight  was  terrific,  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
the  attack  to  which  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Twelfth  corps  were  subjected  was  more  furious 
than  any  thing  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this 
army.  The  Sixth  corps  came  to  their  support, 
the  First  corps  followed,  and  from  dusk  into  dark¬ 
ness,  until  half-past  nine  o’clock,  the  battle  raged 
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with  varied  fortune  and  unabated  fury.  Our 
troops  were  compelled  by  overpowering  numbers 
to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  abandoning  several 
rifle-pits  and  an  advantageous  position  to  the  en¬ 
emy,  who,  haughty  over  his  advantage  and  made 
desperate  by  defeat  in  other  quarters,  then  made 
a  last  struggling  charge  against  that  division  of 
our  right  wing  commanded  by  General  Geary. 
General  Geary’s  troops  immortalized  themselves 
by  their  resistance  to  this  attempt.  They  stood 
like  adamant,  a  moveless,  death-dealing  machine, 
before  whose  volleys  the  rebel  column  withered 
and  went  down  by  hundreds.  After  a  slaughter 
inconceivable  the  repulse  of  Ewell  was  complete, 
and  he  retired  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  to  the  position 
before  referred  to.  The  firing  from  all  quarters 
of  the  field  ceased  soon  after  that  hour,  and  no 
other  attack  was  made  until  morning. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FRIDAY. 

As  one  wTho  stands  in  a  tower  and  looks  down 
upon  a  lengthy  pageant  marching  through  a 
thoroughfare,  finds  it  impossible  at  the  close  to 
recall  in  order  the  appearance  and  the  incidents 
of  the  scene,  so  I,  who  sit  this  evening  on  a 
camp-stool,  beside  the  ruins  of  the  monument 
against  which  I  leaned  listening  to  the  robin  of 
yesterday,  find  it  impossible  to  recall  with  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  details  of  the  unparalleled  battle 
just  closed.  The  conflict,  wraged  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  with  scarce  an  interval  of  rest  the  entire 
day,  from  four  a.m.  until  six  o’clock  this  even¬ 
ing,  contains  so  much,  so  near ,  and  such  volu¬ 
minous  matter  of  interest  as  one  mind  cannot 
grasp  with  out  time  for  reflection. 

This  last  engagement  has  been  the  fiercest  and 
most  sanguinary  of  the  war.  It  was  begun  at 
daylight  by  General  Slocum,  whose  troops,  mad¬ 
dened,  by  the  loss  of  many  comrades,  and  eager 
to  retrieve  the  position  lost  by  them  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  advanced  and  delivered  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  against  the  rebels  under  Ewell. 
That  General’s  entire  force  responded  with  a 
charge  that  is  memorable  even  beyond  those 
made  by  them  yesterday.  It  was  desperation 
against  courage !  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
mingled  with  yells,  pitched  even  above  its 
clangor.  They  came  on,  and  on,  and  on,  while 
the  National  troops,  splendidly  handled  and  well 
posted,  stood  unshaken  to  receive  them.  The 
fire  with  which  they  did  receive  them  was  so 
rapid  and  so  thick  as  to  envelope  the  ranks  of 
its  deliverers  with  a  pall  that  shut  them  from 
sight  during  the  battle  which  raged  thencefor¬ 
ward  for  six  dreary  hours.  Out  of  this  pall  no 
straggler  came  to  the  rear.  The  line  scarcely 
flinched  from  its  position  during  the  entire  con¬ 
flict.  Huge  masses  of  rebel  infantry  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  it  again  and  again  in  vain.  Back, 
as  a  ball  hurled  against  a  rock,  these  masses 
recoiled,  and  were  re-formed  to  be  hurled  anew 
against  it  with  a  fierceness  unfruitful  of  suc¬ 
cess — fruitful  of  carnage,  as  before.  The  strong 
position  occupied  by  General  Geary,  and  that 
held  by  General  Birney,  met  the  first  and  hard¬ 


est  assaults,  but  only  fell  back  a  short  distance 
before  fearful  odds,  to  reiidvance,  to  reas¬ 
sume  and  to  hold  their  places  in  company 
with  Sykes’s  division  of  the  Fifth  corps  and 
Humphrey’s  (Berry’s  old  division)  of  the  Third, 
when,  judiciously  reenforced  with  artillery,  they 
renewed  and  continued  the  contest  until  its 
close.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gray  uniformed 
troops,  who  were  advanced  and  reiidvanced  by 
their  officers  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  line  of 
smoke  in  front  of  our  infantry,  were  impelled  by 
some  terror  in  their  rear,  which  they  were  as  un¬ 
able  to  withstand  as  they  were  to  make  headway 
against  the  fire  in  their  front.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  such  desperation  voluntary.  It  was 
harder  to  believe  that  the  courage  which  with¬ 
stood  and  defeated  it  was  mortal. 

The  enemy  gradually  drew  forward  his  whole 
line  until  in  many  places  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
raged  for  minutes.  His  artillery,  answered  by 
ours,  played  upon  our  columns  with  frightful  re¬ 
sult,  yet  they  did  not  waver.  The  battle  was 
in  this  way  evenly  contested  for  a  time,  but  at 
a  moment  when  it  seemed  problematical  which 
side  would  gain  the  victory,  a  reenforcement  ar¬ 
rived  and  were  formed  in  line  at  such  a  position 
as  to  enfilade  the  enemy  and  teach  him  at  last 
the  futility  of  his  efforts.  Disordered,  routed, 
and  confused,  his  whole  force  retreated,  and  at 
eleven  o’clock  the  battle  ceased,  and  the  stillness 
of  death  ensued.  This  silence  continued  until 
two  p.m.  At  this  moment  the  rebel  artillery 
from  all  points,  in  a  circle  radiating  around  our 
own,  began  a  terrific  and  concentrated  fire  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  held,  as  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  by  the  Eleventh  and  Second  corps. 
The  flock  of  pigeons,  which  not  ten  minutes 
previous  had  darkened  the  sky  above,  were 
scarcely  thicker  than  the  flock  of  horrible  mis¬ 
siles  that  now,  instead  of  sailing  harmlessly 
above,  descended  upon  our  position.  The  atr 
mosphere  was  thick  with  shot  and  shell.  The 
storm  broke  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  soldiers 
and  officers — who  leaped,  as  it  began,  from  their 
tents,  and  from  lazy  siestas  on  the  grass — were 
stricken  in  their  rising  with  mortal  wounds  and 
died,  some  with  cigars  between  their  teeth, 
some  with  pieces  of  food  in  their  fingers,  and 
one  at  least — a  pale  young  German,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania — with  a  miniature  of  his  sister  in  his 
hands,  that  seemed  more  meet  to  grasp  an  ar¬ 
tist's  pencil  than  a  musket.  Horses  fell, 
shrieking  such  awful  cries  as  Cooper  told  of, 
and  writhing  themselves  about  in  hopeless  ago¬ 
ny.  The  boards  of  fences,  scattered  by  explo¬ 
sion,  flew  in  splinters  through  the  air.  The- 
earth,  torn  up  in  clouds,  blinded  the  eyes  of  hur¬ 
rying  men  ;  and  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees  and  among  the  grave-stones  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  a  shower  of  destruction  crashed  ceaseless¬ 
ly.  As,  with  hundreds  of  others,  I  groped 
through  this  tempest  of  death  for  the  shelter  of 
the  bluff,  an  old  man,  a  private  in  a  company 
belonging  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan,  was 
struck  scarcely  ten  feet  away  by  a  cannon-ball, 
which  tore  through  him,  extorting  such  a  low, 
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intense  cry  of  mortal  pain  as  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  again  hear.  The  hill,  which  seemed 
alone  devoted  to  this  rain  of  death,  was  clear 
in  nearly  all  its  unsheltered  places  within  five 
minutes  after  the  fire  began. 

Our  batteries  responded  immediately.  Three 
hours  of  cannonading  ensued,  exceeding  in 
fierceness  any  ever  known.  Probably  three 
hundred  cannon  were  fired  simultaneously  until 
four  o’clock,  when  the  rebel  infantry  were  again 
seen  massing  in  the  woods  fronting  our  centre, 
formed  by  the  First  and  Second  corps.  General 
Doubleday’s  troops  met  this  charge  with  the 
same  heroic  courage  that  had  so  often  repelled 
the  enemy  in  his  desperate  attempts.  The 
charge  was  made  spiritedly  but  less  venomously 
than  before.  General  Webb,  commanding  the 
Second  brigade,  Second  division  of  the  Second 
corps,  met  the  main  fury  of  the  attack  with  a 
steady  fire  that  served  to  retard  the  enemy’s 
advance  for  a  moment.  That  moment  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  rebel  General  Armistead  in 
steadying  his  troops  behind  the  fence.  General 
Webb  immediately  ordered  a  charge,  which  was 
made  with  such  eagerness  and  swiftness,  and 
supported  by  such  numbers  of  our  troops,  as 
enabled  us  partially  to  surround  the  enemy,  and 
capture  General  Armistead  and  three  thousand 
of  his  men.  The  carnage  which  accompanied 
this  charge,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  it,  were 
so  great  as  to  reduce  numbers  of  the  foe  to  ac¬ 
tual  cowardice.  They  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
faces,  holding  forward  their  guns  and  begging  for 
mercy,  while  their  escaped  comrades,  panic- 
stricken,  and  utterly  routed,  rushed  down  across 
the  ditches  and  fences  through  the  fields  and 
through  Gettysburgh.  Not  a  column  remained 
to  make  another  start.  The  triumph  sought  for 
during  these  three  terrible  days  belonged  at  last 
to  the  noble  army  of  the  Potomac. 

•  With  a  pen  that  falters,  with  a  hand  and  a 
heart  heavy  even  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
conquest ;  saddened  by  the  death  of  not  a  few 
friends,  and  sick  of  the  sights  and  sounds  that 
have  so  long  shocked  my  eyes  and  numbed  my 
thoughts  ;  with  a  vision  deceived,  perhaps,  in 
many  instances,  by  the  mere  tumult  of  the  con¬ 
flict  ;  and  with  ears  filled  by  divers  reports  and 
estimates  of  officers  and  surgeons,  I  cannot,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  or 
opinion  of  our  losses.  They  are  great.  But 
compared  with  those  of  the  enemy  they  are  like 
as  pebbles  to  grains  of  sand  along  the  shore. 

'  Bonaparte. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS. 

F.  Law  Olmstead,  General  Secretary  Sanitary 

Commission. 

Sir:  When  the  army  of  the  Potomac  broke 
camp  at  Falmouth,  to  commence  the  campaign 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh, 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  this  army  again  assumed  a  most  active  and 
laborious  character.  The  evacuation  of  Acquia 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  its  large  stock  of 
stores,  accumulated  at  that  place  and  at  Fal¬ 


mouth  ;  and  the  instantaneous  removal  of  the 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  from  the  corps 
hospital  at  Potomac  Creek,  called  for  an  unusual 
amout  of  labor  from  its  relief  corps. 

I  have  already  reported,  in  a  communication 
to  the  executive  committee,  dated  June  seven¬ 
teenth,  that  all  our  stores  had  been  safely  re¬ 
moved  to  this  city  from  Acquia,  by  means  of  our 
transport  the  steamer  Elizabeth,  and  that  we  had 
furnished  substantial  food  to  over  eight  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  Lodge  No.  5,  of 
the  Commission,  situated  at  Sixth  Street  wharf, 
where  all  of  the  transports  brought  the  inmates 
of  the  corps  hospitals  on  their  way  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals  of  this  District.  This  work  of 
transportation  began  Saturday,  June  thirteenth, 
and  continued  unceasingly  until  Monday  night, 
the  fifteenth.  Coffee,  bread,  hot  beef-soup,  lem¬ 
onade,  were  provided  in  quantities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats, 
each  invalid  was  questioned  as  to  his  wants,  and 
his  wishes  complied  with.  The  continuous  labor 
of  these  two  clays  severely  taxed  the  strength 
of  those  engaged  in  it. 

While  a  portion  of  our  force  was  thus  occupied 
in  removing  the  stores,  and  another  portion  in 
dispensing  refreshments  to  the  arriving  thou¬ 
sands,  a  third  party  was  engaged  in  following 
the  marching  columns,  ready  to  lend  assistance 
whenever  it  might  be  needed. 

The  short  halt  made  by  the  army  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Fairfax  Court-House  permittee]  us  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  stores  at  that  point.  When  the  march 
was  again  resumed,  our  wagons  with  a  replen¬ 
ished  stock  continued  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the 
column. 

Dr.  Alex.  McDonald,  who  was  temporarily  in 
charge  of  our  station  at  Acquia,  as  soon  as  he 
had  reported  the  removal  of  our  stores  from  that 
point,  rejoined  the  corps  in  the  field.  I  quote 
from  his  report  a  resume  of  our  operations  with 
the  army,  until  it  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Ferry. 

“  On  Monday,  the  twenty-second  instant, 
(June,)  two  wagons  loaded  with  hospital  stores, 
in  care  of  Messrs.  Bush  and  Scandlin,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Bellows,  were  sent  to  Fairfax 
Court-House ;  on  Tuesday,  another  load,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Messrs.  Hoag,  Paige,  Holbrook,  and 
myself,  proceeded  to  the  same  point,  arriving  at 
four  p.m.,  and  on  Wednesday,  a  mule  train  with 
forage  was  sent  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clainpitt. 

“  Our  intention  was  to  leave  one  wagon  with 
relief  agent  and  storekeeper  at  Fairfax,  to  send 
a  similar  force  to  Centreville  and  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  and  another  to  Gum  Springs  and  Aldie ; 
but  on  arriving  at  Fairfax,  we  were  advised  by 
General  Sedgwick  to  remain  where  we  then 
were,  as  the  roads  were  not  safe  without  an  es¬ 
cort.  Acting  on  this  advice,  we  remained  at 
Fairfax,  issuing  stores  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
Sixth  and  cavalry  corps,  which  were  much  in 
need  of  such  supplies  as  we  then  had. 

“Found  the  cavalry  hospital  located  on  a 
slightly  elevated  hill,  well  shaded,  with  good 
water,  though  not  in  large  quantity,  well  drained, 
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clean,  raised  beds,  and  the  men  in  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  condition ;  but  few  severe  cases  ;  camp 
was  well  policed  and  neatly  laid  out ;  surgeons 
active  and  efficient ;  good  nurses ;  clean,  well- 
ventilated  tents  ;  every  thing  in  good  order,  but 
in  want  of  supplies. 

“  The  hospital  of  the  Sixth  corps  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  new  plan — the  men  being  kept  in  the 
ambulances,  ready  for  immediate  transportation. 
This  plan  was  still  an  experiment,  and  had  not 
been  fully  tested,  but  so  far  as  one  could  judge 
from  observation  and  the  experience  and  state¬ 
ments  of  surgeons  in  charge,  should  deem  it  a 
good  one,  and  well  worthy  a  more  extended  trial. 
Ambulances  were  well  parked  on  a  gently  slop¬ 
ing  piece  of  ground,  kept  in  good  order,  and  the 
men  seemed  to  be  very  comfortably  situated, 
except  that  they  needed  more  blankets. 

“We  supplied  each  of  these  and  some  of  the 
regimental  hospitals  from  our  stock,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  other  means  of  their 
obtaining  the  much-needed  articles.  The  issues 
at  Fairfax  were  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us 
to  pack  nearly  all  the  remaining  stock  in  two 
wagons,  and  send  one  nearly  empty  with  the 
mule  train  to  Washington  to  be  reloaded. 

“  Thursday  morning  visited  headquarters,  and 
was  there  advised  to  send  empty  wagons  and 
mules  to  Washington,  to  start  with  loaded  wag¬ 
ons,  and  follow  in  the  train  of  the  reserve  artil¬ 
lery.  .  .  .  Moved  with  train  and  camped  at 

night  on  top  of  a  hill  this  side  of  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  placed  a  guard  over  our  stores  and  horses, 
and  lay  down  to  rest,  most  of  us  having  been 
on  the  road  thirty-one  hours  without  food  or 
sleep,  except  such  as  we  could  catch  during  the 
halts. 

“  Saturday,  moved  on  to  Poolesville,  where 
we  arrived  at  ten  a.m.  This  point  having  been 
designated  as  a  good  one  for  an  issue-station,  a 
room  was  engaged,  and  before  the  wagons  were 
unloaded  two  requisitions  came  in,  the  surgeons 
being  very  glad  to  get  something  for  their  men. 
All  stores  in  the  town  were  closed  by  order  of  the 
General  Commanding,  and  the  Commission  was 
the  only  source  from  which  they  could  obtain 
any  thing.” 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  stock  up, 
another  wagon-load  was  sent  up  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Friday  afternoon,  to  intercept  our  train  at 
Poolesville,  Dr.  McDonald  having  informed  us 
from  Fairfax  that  he  should  make  that  point. 
This  wagon  succeeded  in  getting  through  safely, 
although  the  road  was  very  insecure,  a  long  gov¬ 
ernment  train  being  seized  a  few  hours  after  our 
wagon  had  passed  a  certain  point  in  the  road  by 
a  body  of  Stuart’s  cavalry.  It  reached  Pooles¬ 
ville,  accompanied  by  Major  Bush  and  Mr.  Clam- 
pitt,  Saturday  afternoon.  One  wagon  was  then 
returned  to  Washington  for  repairs.  Sunday 
morning,  the  army  and  trains  moving  on  rapidly, 
our  stores  were  again  packed,  and  the  wagons 
proceeded  together  to  Frederick,  arriving  there 
the  same  evening. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  previous  to 
this  time,  before  our  forces  had  crossed  the  Po¬ 


tomac,  the  enemy  had  attacked  and  routed  Gen¬ 
eral  Milroy’s  command  at  Winchester,  and  the 
forces  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  vicinity  had  been 
withdrawn  into  the  intrenchments  on  Maryland 
Heights,  where  they  were  in  some  respects  be¬ 
leaguered. 

“On  the  eighteenth  of  June,”  writes  Dr.  L. 
H.  Steiner,  our  Chief  Inspector  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  “  I  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
C.  F.  II.  Campbell,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols.,  Med¬ 
ical  Director,  General  Kelley’s  command,  stating 
that  he  needed  ‘  lint,  stimulants,  and  bandages.’ 
This  telegram  was  sent  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
made  by  me,  whether  I  could  aid  him.  Securing 
the  use  of  a  wagon  and  mule  team  from  Alfred 
F.  Brengle,  of  Frederick,  I  despatched,  June  nine¬ 
teenth,  quite  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sherry, 
whiskey,  chocolate,  condensed  milk,  tea,  lint, 
and  bandages,  to  Maryland  Heights.  James 
Gall,  Jr.,  relief  agent,  accompanied  the  stores, 
and  Mr.  Brengle  drove  the  team.  They  reached 
their  destination  safely.  Mr.  Gall  remained  on 
the  Heights  with  his  stores.  Mr.  Brengle  was 
seized  by  some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  on  his 
return,  his  team  and  wagons  were  confiscated, 
and  himself  seized  as  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
Richmond.  He  still  remains  a  prisoner.” 

The  menacing  attitude  of  the  enemy,  pointing 
toward  another  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  possi¬ 
bly  of  Pennsylvania,  necessitated  a  rapid  con¬ 
centration  of  an  opposing  force  in  its  front. 
The  President  called  for  one  hundred  thousand 
militia  for  this  purpose.  The  first  troops  un¬ 
der  this  call  left  New-York  on  the  seventeenth 
June.  In  anticipation  of  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harrisburgh,  I  despatched,  on  the  seventeenth, 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Swaltn,  Inspector  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Harris,  relief  agent, 
to  that  point.  They  arrived  at  Harrisburgh  be¬ 
fore  any  troops,  and  made  diligent  preparation  to 
lend  such  assistance  as  might  be  required.  They 
remained  on  the  ground  till  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  and  the  mili¬ 
tia  had  been  recalled  to  their  several  States. 
They  advanced  with  our  advancing  columns  to 
Carlisle,  Shippensburgh,  Chambersburgh,  and 
Boonsborough,  visiting  camps  and  hospitals,  and 
pushing  forward  such  extra  governmental  sup¬ 
plies  as  were  found  wanting.  The  accompanying 
reports  exhibit  the  activity,  and  the  relief  afford¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Swalm  and  Mr.  Harris  to  the  hurried¬ 
ly  constructed  hospital  organizations  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  forces. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  having  crossed 
the  Potomac  near  Williamsport,  about  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  month,  the  design  and  direction 
of  the  movement  began  to  be  apparent.  Our 
own  army  was  at  this  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Fred¬ 
erick  City,  Maryland,  and  was  moving  northward, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  meet  the  equally  rapid 
advance  of  the  opposing  forces. 

Our  Chief  Inspector,  Dr.  Lewis  II.  Steiner,  was 
at  Frederick.  Dr.  Alexander  McDonald  had  join¬ 
ed  him.  The  wagons  of  the  Commission,  which 
had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  army,  had  reached 
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Frederick  and  reported  to  Dr.  Steiner.  It  was 
still  doubtful  where  the  collision  between  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  would  take  place.  We  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  our  work  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear, 
but  the  emergency  might  arise  in  an  unexpected 
point,  and  we  wished  to  be  prepared.  . 

A  demonstration  of  the  enemy  upon  the  North¬ 
ern  Central  Railroad  (Baltimore  and  Harrisburgh) 
determined  me  to  send  out  a  relief  agent  in  that 
direction.  Accordingly,  Mr.  James  Gall,  who 
had  returned  from  Maryland  Heights,  was,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  June,  ordered  to  proceed  along 
the  line  of  that  road,  to  push  forward  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  he  should  learn  that  a  conflict  was 
impending,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  to  keep  the  Central  office  informed 
of  the  necessity  of  forwarding  supplies  and  agents. 

Mr.  Gall  was  enabled  to  proceed  only  to  Park- 
ton  by  rail,  from  thence  he  walked  to  York,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles.  Upon  entering 
the  town,  he  found  it,  to  his  surprise,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy.  The  following  observations, 
made  by  Mr.  Gall,  upon  the  condition  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  soldiers  composing  the  division 
of  the  rebel  troops  occupying  York,  I  quote  from 
his  report : 

“  Believing  that  a  battle  would  take  place  at 
or  near  York,  I  determined  —  as  there  was  no 
other  means  of  getting  there— to  push  forward 
on  foot.  I  started  from  Parkton  at  nine  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  reached  York  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  regret,  that  the  city  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebel  troops.  The  force  occupy¬ 
ing  York  was  General  Early’s  division,  of  Ewell’s 
corps,  consisting  of  five  brigades  of  infantry,  three 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  part  of  two  regiments 
of  cavalry— in  all  about  nine  thousand  men,  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Gordon’s  brigade, 
accompanied  by  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  part 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  passed  through  the  city, 
and  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Wrightsville. 
Post’s  brigade,  composed  chiefly  of  North-Caro- 
lina  men,  was  quartered  near  the  barracks,  and 
did  guard  duty  near  the  city.  Two  batteries  of 
artillery  were  parked  in  a  field  called  the  ‘  Fair 
Grounds.’  The  other  three  brigades  were  camped 
outside  the  city,  and  commanding  the  various 
roads  leading  to  it . 

“  On  entering  the  town,  General  Early  made  a 
levy  upon  the  citizens,  promising  in  the  event  of 
its  being  complied  with  promptly,  to  spare  all 
private  property  in  the  city ;  otherwise  he  would 
allow  his  men  to  take  such  things  as  they  need¬ 
ed,  and  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  his  men  while  they  remained  in  the  city.  The 
beef,  flour,  and  other  articles,  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars  in  money  were  speedily  collect¬ 
ed,  and  handed  over  to  the  rebels.  The  General 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  what  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  scrupulously  kept  his  word  in  regard 
to  the  safety  of  private  property.  Nothing  be¬ 
longing  to  any  citizen  was  touched ;  no  one  was 
molested  in  the  streets  ;  all  was  as  quiet  and  or¬ 
derly  as  if  there  were  no  soldiers  there. 

“  On  Monday  the  rebels  were  busy  in  carting 


off  the  levied  articles.  About  four  p.m.,  Gordon’s 
brigade  returned  from  Wrightsville,  bringing  with 
them  some  horses  and  cattle  which  they  had  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  the  way.  They  had  about  eight  sup¬ 
ply  and  ammunition  wagons,  and  twelve  ambu¬ 
lances  with  them.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
marked  U.  S.  The  ambulances  were  all  filled 
with  men,  who  had  apparently  given  out  on  the 
way.  Physically,  the  men  looked  about  equal 
to  the  generality  of  our  own  troops,  and  there 
were  fewer  boys  among  them.  Their  dress  was  a 
wretched  mixture  of  all  cuts  and  colors.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  uniformity  in  this 
respect.  Every  man  seemed  to  have  put  on  what¬ 
ever  he  could  get  hold  of,  without  regard  to  shape 
or  color.  I  noticed  a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of 
blue  pants  among  them,  some  of  those,  doubtless, 
that  were  left  by  Milroy  at  Winchester.  Their 
shoes,  as  a  general  thing,  were  poor  ;  some  of  the 
men  were  entirely  barefooted.  Their  equipments 
were  light  as  compared  with  those  of  our  men. 
They  consisted  of  a  thin  woollen  blanket,  coiled 
up  and  slung  from  the  shoulder  in  the  form  of  a 
sash,  a  haversack  slung  from  the  opposite  shoul¬ 
der,  and  a  cartridge-box.  The  whole  cannot 
weigh  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  with  such  light  loads  they 
should  be  able  to  make  longer  and  more  rapid 
marches  than  our  men?  The  marching  of  the 
men  was  irregular  and  careless ;  their  arms  were 
rusty  and  ill-kept.  Their  whole  appearance  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  soldiers. 

“  During  Monday  I  visited  the  ‘  Fair  Grounds,’ 
as  also  the  camp  of  a  Louisiana  brigade,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  city.  The  supply  wagons 
were  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  straggling  hollow 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  men  stacked 
their  arms  in  company  lines,  and  in  this  way 
formed  their  camp.  There  were  no  tents  for  the 
men,  and  but  very  few  for  the  officers.  The  men 
were  busy  cooking  their  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  fre^h  beef,  (part  of  the  York  levy,)  wheat  grid¬ 
dle-cakes  raised  with  soda,  and  cold  water.  No 
coffee  or  sugar  had  been  issued  to  the  men  for  a 
longtime.  The  meat. was  mostly  prepared  by 
frying,  and  was  generally  very  plentifully  salted. 
The  cooking  is  generally  done  in  squads,  or 
messes  of  five  or  six,  and  on  the  march  the  labor 
of  carrying  the  cooking  utensils  is  equally  divided 
among  them.  The  men  expressed  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  food,  and 
said  they  greatly  preferred  the  bread  prepared  in 
the  way  they  do  it,  to  the  crackers  issued  to  the 
Union  soldiers.  I  question  if  their  bread  is  as 
healthy  and  nourishing  as  the  army  biscuit.  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  how  he  got  along  without 
a  shelter-tent.  His  answer  was :  ‘First  rate.’  ‘In 
the  first  place,’  said  he,  ‘I  wouldn’t  tote  one, 
and  in  the  second  place,  I  feel  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  without  it.  ‘  But  how  do  you  manage 
,  when  it  rains  ?’  I  inquired.  ‘  Wall,’  said  he,  ‘  me 
and  this  other  man  has  a  gum-blanket  atween 
us ;  when  it  rains  we  spread  one  of  our  woollen 
blankets  on  the  ground  to  lie  on,  then  we  spread 
the  other  woollen  blanket  over  us,  and  the  gum 
1  blanket  over  that,  and  the  rain  can’t  tech  us.’ 
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And  this  is  the  way  the  rebel  army  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  officers) 
sleeps.  Every  thing  that  will  trammel  or  impede 
the  movement  of  the  army  is  discarded,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  the  men. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  the  officers,  I  men¬ 
tioned  about  the  want  of  tents  in  his  army,  and 
asked  whether  any  bad  effects  were  apparent  from 
it.  He  said  he  thought  not.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considered  the  army  in  better  condition  now 
than  ever  before.  Granting  the  truth  of  what 
the  officer  said  about  the  condition  of  the  rebel 
army,  I  very  much  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  The  present  good  condition  of  the 
rebel  army  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances :  First,  the  army  has  been  lying 
still  all  winter,  under  good  shelter ;  has  been  tol¬ 
erably  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  in  this  way  has 
had  a  chance  to  recuperate  after  the  fatiguing 
campaigns  of  last  summer.  Second,  most  of  the 
weakly  men,  who  could  not  stand  a  day’s  march 
without  being  sent  to  the  rear,  have  been  either 
,  discharged  or  have  died,  thus  leaving  a  smaller 
portion  of  those  remaining  liable  to  disease. 
Third,  since  that  portion  of  the  rebel  army  (Ew¬ 
ell’s  corps)  moved  from  behind  Fredericksburgh, 
on  the  fourth  of  June  last,  it  has  been  favored 
with  remarkably  fine  weather ;  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  with  almost  hninterrupted  success  in  its 
movements ;  has  been  marching  through  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  and,  by  levying  on  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  which,  the  soldiers  have  been  able  to 
procure  an  abundance  of  good  wholesome  food, 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  had  for  many 
months.  These,  and  not  the  want  of  tents,  are 
probably  the  causes  which  give  to  the  rebel  army 
its  present  healthy  tone.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  the  want  of  shelter 
would  prove  rather  a  detriment  to  the  army  than 
otherwise. 

“In  further  conversation  with  the  Louisiana 
officer,  I  ascertained  that  this  was  the  corps  which 
moved  down  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  sur¬ 
prised  Milroy  at  Winchester,  and  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  into  Mary¬ 
land.  He  informed  me  that  his  own  and  the 
North-Carolina  brigade  were  armed  entirely  with 
Enfield  rifles  taken  at  Winchester  after  Milroy’s 
retreat.  In  speaking  of  our  soldiers,  the  same 
officer  remarked :  ‘  They  arc  too  well  fed,  too  well 
clothed,  and  have  far  too  much  to  carry.’  That 
our  men  are  too  well  fed  I  do  not  believe,  neither 
that  they  are  too  well  clothed ;  that  they  have  too 
much  to  carry  I  can  very  well  believe,  after  wit¬ 
nessing  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
Chancellorsville.  Each  man  had  eight  days’  ra¬ 
tions  to  carry,  besides  sixty  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  musket,  woollen  blanket,  rubber  blanket, 
overcoat,  extra  shirt,  drawers,  socks,  and  shelter- 
tent,  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  pounds. 
Think  of  men,  (and  boys  too,)  staggering  along 
under  such  a  load,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  day. 

“  About  nine  o’clock  Monday  night,  the  guards 
were  withdrawn  from  the  hotels  and  liquor- shops, 


and  the  whole  of  the  North-Carolina  brigade 
shortly  after  left  the  city  in  the  same  direction 
as  Gordon’s  brigade.  On  Tuesday  morning,  about 
four  o’clock  the  last  remaining  brigade  passed 
through  the  city  with  flags  flying  and  band  play¬ 
ing,  and  took  the  road  to  Carlisle.  The  other 
two  brigades  it  was  supposed  had  gone  off  in  the 
direction  of  Gettysburgh. 

“  The  city  was  now  clear  of  rebels,  except  some 
stragglers  who  purposely  staid  behind,  or  were 
too  drunk  to  go  with  their  commands. 

“  While  General  Earty  scrupulously  kept  his 
agreement  with  the  citizens  of  Tork,  as  to  the 
protection  of  private  property  in  the  city,  he  did 
not  prevent  his  troopers  from  visiting  the  farms 
outside  the  city  and  taking  such  horses  and 
mules  as  they  required.  The  rebel  cavalry,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  splendidly  mounted,  better, 
I  think,  than  the  Union  cavalry,  and  their  free 
and  easy  manner  of  procuring  fresh  horses  ex¬ 
plains  it.” 

Mr.  Gall  not  being  able  to  communicate  with 
us  by  telegraph,  except  from  Baltimore,  reported 
in  person,  and  was  immediately  ordered  to  join 
Dr.  Steiner  at  Frederick. 

The  anticipated  battle  was  now  near  at  hand. 
Supplies  were  accumulated  at  New- York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Mr.  Knapp 
was  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  0.  C.  Bullard  at 
Baltimore,  both  with  efficient  assistants  ready  to 
respond  to  all  demands. 

The  supply  train  following  the  army  had 
reached  Frederick  City,  and  was  under  the  orders 
of  Dr.  Steiner.  Its  subsequent  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  week  I  give  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Steiner  from  his  report  already  referred  to. 

“  June  28. — The  supply  train,  with  stores  from 
Washington,  reported  to  me  during  the  day,  being 
in  charge  of  Messrs.  Bush,  Hoag,  and  Clampitt. 
Desiring  to  retain  Clampitt  to  assist  me  in  my 
work  in  Frederick,  I  detached  him  from  the  train, 
which  then  started  off,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Hoag  and  Bush.  The  benefits  afforded  by  these 
supplies  to  the  wounded,  to  whom  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  under  fire,  during  the  battles  of  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  July  second  and  third,  by  Mr.  Hoag,  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  in  words,  and  the  receipted  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  surgeons  who  employed  these 
stores  on  that  occasion,  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  being  prepared  for  such  emer¬ 
gencies. 

“On  Saturday,  July  fourth,  two  wagons  re¬ 
ported  to  me  from  Washington,  being  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Dr.  Alexander  McDonald,  (Sanitary  In¬ 
spector,)  and  Messr^.  James  Gall,  Junior,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  (relief  agents.)  Having 
been  informed  that  a  car-load  of  supplies  had 
been  forwarded  to  Westminster,  Maryland,  I  or¬ 
dered  one  wagon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gall, 
to  that  place,  with  the  view  of  having  it  then 
filled  with  supplies  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Get¬ 
tysburgh.  The  second  wagon  was  loaded  from 
the  Frederick  storehouse,  and  despatched  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  McDonald,  via  Emmetsbufgli  to 
Gettysburgh.  Dr.  McDonald  was  provided  with 
instructions  to  take  charge  of  our  operations  in 
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the  field,  and  was  supplied  with  discretionary 
powers.  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin  accompanied  the  sec¬ 
ond  wagon.  The  first  wagon  safely  reached 
Gettysburg!!,  the  second  was  seized  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  in  or  near  Emmets- 
burgh,  its  stores  and  the  horses  of  the  party 
confiscated,  and  Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Scandlin, 
Leonard  Brink,  (the  teamster,)  with  a  colored 
hoy,  Moses  Gardner,  were  taken  to  Richmond, 
where  they  are  held  as  prisoners.” 

The  report  of  the  first  pitched  engagement  of 
the  contending  forces,  on  the  first  July,  reached 
us  the  following  morning.  A  freight  car  (No. 
816)  was  immediately  loaded  and  despatched  to 
Westminster,  leaving  Washington  in  the  night, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Bacon.  Mr.  Hovey  followed 
the  next  morning  in  passenger  train,  and  reached 
Westminster  about  noon  July  third.  Owing  to 
a  delay  at  Baltimore  of  the  government  freight 
train,  the  car  was  thirty  hours  en  route. 

On  Sunday,  the  fifth  July,  another  car,  (No. 
1499,)  loaded  with  assorted  supplies,  was  sent  to 
Westminster,  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  G.  Edger- 
ly,  and  a  third  car-load  to  Frederick,  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Steiner. 

These  were  the  supplies  which  reached  the 
army  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle,  be¬ 
fore  the  railway  leading  direct  to  Gettysburgh 
was  put  in  repair,  and  before  any  communication 
was  open,  except  through  the  long  and  tedious 
process  of  hauling  by  wagons. 

What  was  done  by  our  force  in  the  field,  dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  after  the  battle,  up  to  the 
time  when  I  arrived  at  Gettysburgh,  I  shall  give 
in  the  words  of  those  who  performed  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hoag,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  wagons, 
sent  out  by  Dr.  Steiner  from  Frederick,  gives  the 
following  account : 

“I  left  Frederick  City  in  charge  of  two  wag¬ 
ons,  well  loaded,  June  twenty -ninth.  We  fell  in 
with  the  Twelfth  army  corps  supply-train  ;  but 
owing  to  its  moving  slowly,  did  not  get  more 
than  six  miles  before  we  were  obliged  to  put  up 
for  the  night. 

“Tuesday  we  moved  more  rapidly,  passed 
through  Taneytown,  and  out  on  the  road  to  Em- 
metsburgh,  overtook  the  Third  corps  in  camp, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy.  Next  morning, 
Wednesday,  I  obtained  permission  to  bring  my 
wagons  in  just  behind  the  headquarters’  teams, 
and  kept  with  them  to  or  near  Gettysburgh, 
where  we  arrived  about  nine  o’clock  p.m.  All 
was  quiet  until  four  o’clock  p.m.,  Thursday,  when 
a  heavy  firing  commenced  on  our  left,  where  the 
‘rebs’  were  trying  a  flank  movement.  As  soon 
as  the  wounded  began  to  come  in,  I  started  out 
with  the  wagons  to  distribute  the  stores.  We 
reached  five  different  hospitals,  which  were  all 
we  were  able  to  find  that  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  three  others,  which  exhausted  our  stores. 
We  were  just  in  time  to  do  the  most  good  possi¬ 
ble,  as  the  Government  wagons  had  been  sent 
back  ten  miles,  and  many  of  the  hospitals  were 
not  supplied  with  material  sufficient  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  (The  hospitals  supplied  were  division 


hospitals  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fifth, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  corps.) 

“  On  telling  the  surgeons  that  I  was  on  hand 
with  sanitary  stores,  I  was  almost  invariably 
greeted  with  expressions  like  the  following,  ‘You 
could  never  have  come  at  a  better  time,’  and  once 
on  mentioning  sanitary  stores,  I  received  two 
hearty  welcome  slaps  on  the  shoulder,  one  from 
the  medical  director  of  the  corps,  and  the  other, 
the  surgeon  of  the  division.” 

Major  Bush,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hoag,  gives 
his  account  in  the  following  words : 

“Monday  morning,  June  twenty-ninth.  Mr. 
Hoag  and  myself  left  Frederick  with  two  wagon 
loads,  in  connection  with  the  train  of  the  Twelfth 
corps,  by  order  of  General  Williams  to  Dr.  Stei¬ 
ner.  Reached  Taneytown,  Maryland,  Tuesday, 
p.m.,  June  thirtieth. 

“  Wednesday  morning,  July  first,  and  first  day 
of  the  battle,  I  was  informed,  while  at  General 
Meade’s  headquarters,  by  an  orderly  just  arrived 
from  this  place,  (Gettysburgh,)  that  an  attack 
and  a  battle  was  expected  here  that  day,  as  'the 
cavalry  with  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps  had 
already  reached  this  place.  I  left  Mr.  Hoag  and 
our  wagons  in  the  train  of  headquarters,  (to 
which  they  had  been  transferred  from  that  of  the 
Twelfth  army  corps,)  and  rode  to  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania,  thence  to  this  place,  arriving  at 
‘  Cemetery  Hill,’  where  a  portion  of  our  batter¬ 
ies  were  situated,  about  eleven  p.m.,  just  as  the 
rebel  prisoners  who  were  captured  by  our  cav¬ 
alry  and  the  Eleventh  corps,  in  the  first  engage¬ 
ment  of  that  day  were  approaching  said  hill.  The 
battle  soon  commenced  between  the  First  corps 
and  General  Hill’s,  (rebel,)  south-west  of  the 
Seminary,  which  was  fought  steadily  and  brave¬ 
ly  by  the  First  corps,  until  it  finally  retreated  with 
severe  loss  between  two  and  three  p.m.  Its  com¬ 
mander,  General  Reynolds,  was  among  the  killed. 

“  The  rebels  then  rallied  in  the  rear  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  and  College  Hill,  during  which  time  the 
Eleventh  corps  formed  a  line  between  the  college 
afid  the  town,  making  the  fences  their  line  of 
defence.  The  rebel  forces  advanced  over  this 
hill  in  mass  about  four  p.m.,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  when  they  marched  firmly  toward  the 
Eleventh  corps,  which  retired  into  the  town  with¬ 
out  making  any  formidable  resistance,  and  the 
rebel  troops  took  pbssession  of  Gettysburgh, 
when  the  fighting  of  the  first  day  ceased.  I  now 
made  search  for  our  wagons,  but  in  the  vast  con¬ 
course  I  was  unable  to  find  them  that  night. 
(Most  of  the  wounded  of  this  day’s  fight,  were 
carried  into  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
the  town,  under  the  organization  of  the  First  and 
cavalry  corps,  and  were  prisoners  at  the  close  of 
the  day.) 

“The  Third  and  Twelfth  corps  arrived  during 
the  afternoon,  but  too  late  to  enter  into  battle. 

“Thursday,  July  second,  and  second  day  of 
the  battle.  The  Second  corps  arrived  by  the 
Taneytown  road,  below  Cemetery  Hill,  at  day¬ 
break.  The  Fifth  corps  arrived  two  miles  from 
town,  on  the  Baltimore  pike,  about  ten  a.m.  One 
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division  of  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  same  pike  from 
Westminster,  at  two  p.m. 

“The  battle  opened  about  four  p.m.  Found 
our  wagons  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as 
the  surgeons  had  decided  upon  the  different 
points  where  the  corps  hospitals  were  to  be 
formed,  Mr.  Hoag  moved  the  wagons  to  them  at 
once,  and  commenced  to  issue  our  stores,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  concentrated  beef-soup,  stim¬ 
ulants,  crackers,  condensed  milk,  concentrated 
coffee,  corn-starch,  farina,  shirts,  drawers,  stock¬ 
ings,  towels,  blankets,  quilts,  bandages,  and  lint. 
We  hastened  from  one  hospital  to  another,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  issuing  to  each  a  proportion 
of  our  stores,  until  the  supply  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  when,  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  Hoag, 
it  was  decided  that  I  should  start  for  the  nearest 
point  from  which  a  telegram  could  be  sent  to 
Washington,  ordering  up  more  supplies.  Fred¬ 
erick  was  spoken  of,  but  upon  inquiry  at  differ¬ 
ent  points,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  go  there, 
as  the  rebel  cavalry  were  in  possession  of  the 
roads  in  that  direction.  I  then  decided  to  go  to 
Westminster,  learning  that  several  of  the  New- 
York  newspaper  reporters  were  about  starting 
for  the  same  place,  and  learning  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  was  in  operation  from  that  place  to  Balti¬ 
more.  I  left  the  battle-field  late  in  the  evening, 
arrived  in  Westminster  early  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,  and  soon  learned,  to  our  disappointment, 
that  no  telegraph  was  there,  and  the  first  train 
did  not  leave  for  Baltimore  till  twelve  m.  Arrived 
in  Baltimore  just  in  time  to  take  the  express- 
train  to  Washington!'.  Found  that  a  car  had  al¬ 
ready  been  loaded  with  stores  and  started  for 
Westminster,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Ho- 
vey  and  Bacon. 

“This  car  arrived  at  Westminster  Saturday, 
July  fourth,  when  Mr.  Ilovey  procured  three 
government  wagons,  and  that  evening  started 
with  three  full  loads  of  stores,  arriving  early  next 
morning,  (Sunday,)  at  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  corps  hospitals.  By  your  orders  I  left 
Washington  by  the  eleven  a.m.  train,  July  fourth, 
arriving  at  Relay  in  time  for  the  two  p.m.  train 
for  Westminster.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  conductors  on  the  road,  the 
trains  waited  for  each  other  at  either  end  of  the 
road,  so  that  we  did  not  get  started  from  the  Re¬ 
lay  until  eight  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  arriving 
at  Westminster  at  ten  a.m.,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Bacon  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  car-load 
of  stores.  About  noon  our  four-mule  team  came 
in  from  Frederick,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gall.  .  It  was 
immediately  loaded,  and  early  in  the  morning  I 
left  with  it,  in  company  of  Mr.  Gall,  Mr.  Bacon 
still  remaining  in  charge  at  Westminster. 

“A  school-house  was  taken  on  the  Baltimore 
pike,  near  the  different  corps  hospitals,  and  about 
three  miles  out  from  Gettysburgh,  and  from  it 
our  stores  were  thereafter  issued,  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  railroad  permitted  our  reaching  the 
field  by  that  route,  when,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  seventh,  a  store-house  was  taken  in  town, 
and  the  school-house  closed.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hoag  had  been  to  Fred- 


j  erick  with  the  two  wagons,  and  had  returned 
with  full  loads  to  the  school-house,  where  the 
stores  brought  by  him  were  issued. 

Mr.  Ilovey,  after  delivering  his  loads  to  the 
three  corps  hospitals,  returned  to  Westminster 
and  took  three  more  loads,  and  Mr.  Gall  made  a 
second  trip  with  the  four-mule  team,  which  took 
the  remainder  of  the  first  car-load  sent  from 
Washington. 

Twelve  wagon-loads  of  extra  governmental  sup¬ 
plies  were  therefore  taken  on  to  the  battle-field 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Gettys¬ 
burgh,  and  before  they  could  reach  the  wounded 
from  any  other  direction.  Of  these,  eight  wagon¬ 
loads  were  taken  from  Westminster,  and  four 
from  Frederick,  including  the  two  which  were  on 
the  field  during  the  battle,  and  the  supplies  from 
which  were  issued  under  fire,  and  to  the  hospitals 
the  nearest  to  the  line  of  battle.  The  last  of 
these  stores  were  given  to  a  hospital  to  the  left 
of  our  line,  just  in  the  rear  of  AVeed’s  Hill,  where 
General  Weed  fell. 

The  second  car-load,  sent  up  in  care  of  Mr. 
Edgerly,  was  by  him  transferred  to  Mr.  Bacon, 
who,  after  unloading  it,  had  it  reloaded,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Major  Painter,  Post-Quartermaster, 
sent  around  by  rail  to  Gettysburgh. 

On  Monday,  July  sixth,  I  left  Washington  for 
Baltimore  to  meet  yourself  and  Mr.  Knapp. 
Upon  consultation,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
I  should  proceed  at  once  to  Gettysburgh.  In 
company,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Bullard,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Mr.  Barton,  and  two  Germans,  sent  to  our 
aid  by  Mr.  Hitz,  of  AVashington,  I  left  Baltimore 
on  Monday  evening,  upon  a  freight-train,  con¬ 
taining  two  loaded  cars  for  the  Commission. 

Heavy  trains,  heavy  grades,  delays  of  all  kinds, 
prevented  us  from  reaching  Gettysburgh  before 
late  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  temporary  terminus 
of  the  railway  was  then  over  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  to  this  terminus  crowds  of  slightly  wounded 
men  came,  limping,  dragging  themselves  along,  si¬ 
lent,  weary,  worn.  The  moment  the  cars  stopped, 
the  crowd  of  weary  and  wounded  soldiers  accu¬ 
mulated  there,  indicated  that  point  as  a  place  for 
a  relief  lodge.  I  immediately  had  two  of  our 
largest  tents,  together  capable  of  sheltering  sev¬ 
enty-five  men,  pitched,  stoves  erected,  and  a 
lodge  established.  The  wise  foresight  of  Mr. 
Knapp  had  included  these  articles  among  the 
first  invoice.  The  two  Germans,  whose  names  I 
have  unfortunately  lost,  volunteered  as  cooks. 
That  night  our  tents  were  full,  and  we  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  not  only  affording  shelter 
and  attention  to  the  wounded,  but  also  supplying 
good  nutritious  food  to  those  within  our  tents, 
and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  cars. 

AYhile  our  tents  were  being  raised,  Air.  E.  B. 
Fairchild  rode  down  from  the  village  to  ascertain 
if  there  had  been  any  arrivals  by  the  train,  and 
found  us  in  the  midst  of  our  preparations.  He 
reported  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bellows  and  Dr.  Ag- 
new  from  Harrisburgh,  the  position  of  our  field- 
station  at  the  school-house,  and  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Biddle,  Edgerly,  Hoag,  Gall 
Paige,  and  Ilovey,  (relief  agents,)  at  our  store- 
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house  in  the  town.  The  lodge  established,  I  left 
it  in  charge  of  Mr.  0.  C.  Bullard,  who  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  the 
Germans  from  Washington,  and  reported  to  Dr. 
Bellows. 

The  next  day  our  store-house  was  given  up  to 
the  Provost-Marshal,  and  another  room  on  Balti¬ 
more  street  was  by  his  permission  taken.  The 
latter  place,  the  store  of  Messrs.  Fahnestock  and 
Company — the  largest  in  the  town — became  the 
centre  of  the  busiest  scene  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  connection  with  the  Commission. 
Car-load  after  car-load  of  supplies  were  brought 
to  this  place,  till  shelves  and  counter  and  floor 
up  to  the  ceiling  were  filled,  till  there  was  barely 
a  passage-way  between  the  piles  of  boxes  and 
barrels,  till  the  sidewalk  was  monopolized,  and 
even  the  street  encroached  upon.  These  sup¬ 
plies  were  the  outpourings  of  a  grateful  people. 
This  abundant  overflow  of  the  generous  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  at  home,  to  those  in  the  army, 
was  distributed  in  the  same  generous  manner  as 
it  was  contributed.  Each  morning  the  supply- 
wagons  of  the  division  and  corps  hospitals  were 
before  the  door,  and  each  day  they  went  away 
laden  with  such  articles  as  were  desired  to  meet 
their  wants.  If  the  articles  needed  one  day 
were  not  in  our  possession  at  the  time,  they  were 
immediately  telegraphed  for,  and  by  the  next 
train  of  cars  thereafter  they  were  ready  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  Thus,  tons  of  ice,  mutton,  poultry,  fish, 
vegetables,  soft  bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles  of  substantial  and  delicate  food 
were  provided  for  the  wounded,  with  thousands 
of  suits  of  clothing  of  all  kinds,  and  hospital  fur¬ 
niture  in  quantity  to  meet  the  emergency.  It 
was  a  grand  sight  to  see  this  exhibition  of  the 
tender  care  of  the  people  for  the  people’s  braves. 
It  was  a  bit  of  home  feeling,  of  home  bounty, 
brought  to  the  tent,  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
wounded  soldier.  I  feel  grateful  that  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  participate  in  this  work. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Dechert  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
store-house,  and  was  assisted  permanently  by 
Messrs.  Edgerly,  Bacon,  Murray,  and  Bowers, 
with  a  detail  of  four  soldiers.  To  this  force,  at 
first,  were  added  Messrs.  Johnson,  Biddle,  Gall, 
and  Paige.  These  latter  gentlemen  were  after¬ 
ward  hospital  visitors,  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
left  to  join  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  ad¬ 
vance,  as  relief  agents. 

The  accompanying  tabulated  statement  of  the 
issues  to  the  different  hospitals,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Dechert,  will  exhibit  the  amount  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  articles  supplied. 

The  lodge,  which  was  established  at  the  tem¬ 
porary  terminus  of  the  railway  on  Tuesday,  was 
continued  there  until  Friday,  when  the  burned 
bridge  which  had  prevented  the  cars  from  run¬ 
ning  into  town  was  replaced  by  a  new  struc¬ 
ture,  and  the  cars  resumed  their  regular  runnings 
to  the  station.  On  Thursday  I  had  a  tent  and 
fly  erected  hear  the  depot  in  preparation  for  the 
change  in  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  lodge  out  of  town  was  discontinued  and 
the  tents  used  there  added  to  those  near  the 


depot.  This  second  lodge  was  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  on  Friday,  though  it  was  not  generally 
made  use  of  till  Saturday. 

Between  Tuesday  and  Saturday  noon  we  pro¬ 
vided  at  our  first  lodge  £ood  beef-soup,  coffee, 
and  fresh  bread,  for  over  three  thousand  slightly 
wounded  soldiers  whose  injuries  did  not  prevent 
them  from  walking  to  this  point,  while  we  shel¬ 
tered  each  night  about  fifty  more  serious  cases, 
which  had  been  brought  down  by  ambulance, 
and  whose  wounds  required  the  attention  of  a 
surgeon.  We  were  fortumffe  in  having  during 
these  days  the  volunteer  aid  of  Dr.  Hooper,  from 
Boston,  who  devoted  himself  to  this  latter  work. 
Mr.  Clark,  from  New-IIampshire,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
from  Media,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Shippen,  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  also  lent  their  assistance,  and  all  these 
gentlemen  materially  aided  us  at  this  and  at  the 
second  lodge  until  it  was  fully  organized. 

With  the  transfer  of  our  material  to  town,  the 
irregular  organization  was  changed  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  working  basis.  Dr.  W.  F.  Cheney,  who  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  tenth,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
camp.  He  brought  with  him  seven  assistants, 
Messrs.  Latz,  Cooley,  McGuinness,  Chesebro, 
Blakeley,  Sherwin,  Freshoner,  from  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.  To  these  were  added  Messrs.  Reisin- 
ger  and  Hall,  from  Baltimore,  and  four  detailed 
soldiers.  Cooks  had  arrived,  a  large  shed  for  a 
kitchen  had  been  erected,  and  full  preparations 
were  made  for  feeding  any  number.  Every 
facility  was  granted  us  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  post  and  by  the  commissary.  Additional 
tents  were  erected,  drains  mMe,  straw  procured, 
and  shelter  prepared  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  A  store-tent  was  placed  near  the  hospital 
tents,  and  given  into  the  charge  of  two  New-York 
ladies,  whose  long  experience  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  transports  during  the  Peninsular  campaign 
of  last  summer  had  made  them  familiar  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  camp.  The  cars  stopped 
immediately  in  front  of  our  camp,  and  distant 
but  a  few  feet  from  it. 

During  the  ten  days  subsequent  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  lodge  over  five  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  (Union  and  rebel)  received  food  either  in 
our  tents  or  on  the  cars,  and  an  average  of  over 
one  hundred  remained  in  our  tents  each  night 
and  had  their  wounds  dressed  and  more  or  less 
clothing  distributed  to  them. 

This  lodge  was  continued  until  all  the  wound¬ 
ed  capable  of  being  removed  were  transferred 
from  the  corps  hospitals  to  the  general  hospitals 
of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harris- 
burgh,  and  York. 

When  the  general  field  hospital  was  decided 
upon 'for  the  reception  of  all  those  whose  serious 
wounds  prevented  them  from  being  removed,  I 
asked  for  a  place  to  be  assigned  us  in  the  plan, 
and  before  leaving  Gettysburgh  saw  two  of  our 
tents  erected  in  the  camp,  one  for  our  stores,  the 
other  for  the  ladies  who  would  be  in  charge. 
This  design  has  been  effectually  carried  out. 

Our  plan  of  operation  and  our  labors  were  in 
Gettysburgh  as  they  have  been  elsewhere,  divid¬ 
ed  into  those  of  inquiry  and  relief.  The  latter, 
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from  our  experience,  was  subdivided  into  general 
and  special  relief.  The  first  of  these  was  to  be 
extended  by  issues  from  our  store-house  directly 
to  corps  hospitals,  in  bulk,  according  to  the  as¬ 
certained  necessities,  'and  the  latter  took  the  di¬ 
rection  of  attending  to  those  of  the  wounded — by 
far  the  greater  number  — who,  capable  of  being 
transported  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  daily 
removed,  until  only  the  more  serious  cases  re¬ 
mained.  I  have  already  given  the  history  of  the 
store-house  and  lodge.  The  tabulated  statement 
of  the  issues  from  the  former,  and  the  number 
assisted  and  relieved  at  the  latter,  will  tell  how 
well  the  organization  worked.  Few  left  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Gettysburgh  without  receiving  some  ma¬ 
terial  aid  from  us,  either  in  food  or  clothing. 

Our  trained  permanent  corps  rendered  this 
work  easy  and  immediate.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible,  in  the  same  time,  with  a  body  of 
men  unaccustomed  to  and  ignorant  of  the  work. 
The  large  number  of  volunteers  who' came  to  our 
assistance,  under  the  direction  of  those  already 
familiar  with  the  work,  fell  readily  into  the  line 
of  duty,  and  soon  became  efficient  co-workers. 

The  labor  of  inquiry  required  the  daily  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  hospitals,  consultation  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  officers  as  to  the  most  efficient  manner  in 
which  we  could  aid  them,  the  character  and 
quantity  of  the  supplies  most  needed,  the  daily 
movement  in  the  population  of  the  hospitals  un¬ 
der  their  command,  with  the  character  and  se¬ 
verity  of  the  injuries,  and  all  such  information  in 
relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  wounded  as 
would  assist  us  in  making  our  preparations. 

Beside  the  visits  of  inquiry  to  the  hospitals,  a 
list  of  the  names  and  wounds  of  all  the  inmates 
of  each  hospital  was  taken  and  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Hospital  Directory  in  Washington, 
and  we  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  attend  to 
messages  of  inquiry  sent  to  us  from  any  direc¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  any  wounded  man  in  these 
hospitals.  This  work  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Dooley,  from  the  Directory  office.  Messrs.  Stille, 
Struthers,  Hazlehurst,  Dullus,  Beitler,  and  Tra¬ 
cy,  from  Philadelphia,  and  Messrs.  Hosford,  My¬ 
ers,  and  Braman,  from  New-York,  assisted  in  this 
labor,  as  well  as  at  the  lodge,  and  in  attending  to 
special  cases. 

The  duty  of  visiting  the  confederate  hospitals 
was  assigned  to  Dr.  Gordon  Winslow,  who  re¬ 
ported  to  me  soon  after  I  arrived.  The  following 
communication,  addressed  by  him  to  me,  will 
give  briefly  the  result  of  his  inquiries  : 

“  Gettysbubgh,  July  22, 1S63. 

“  Sin  :  Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  I  have 
inspected  the  several  confederate  hospitals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gettysburgh,  and  have  indicated,  on 
the  accompanying  map,  the  locality,  division, 
general  who  was  in  command,  surgeon  in  charge, 
and  number  of  wounded. 

“  It  appears  that  the  aggregate  of  wounded,  at 
the  time  of  my  visits,  was  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  occupying  some  twenty- 
four  (24)  separate  camps,  over  an  area  of  some 
twelve  miles.  The  wounds,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  are  severe. 


“Amputations  and  resections  are  frequent. 
The  corps  of  confederate  surgeons  are,  as  a  body, 
intelligent  and  attentive.  The  hospitals  are 
generally  in  barns,  outhouses,  and  dilapidated 
tents.  Some  few  cases  are  in  dwelling.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  favorably  of  their  camp  police.  Often 
there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  cleanliness.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  barns  and  outhouses,  vermin  and  putrid 
matter  are  disgustingly  offensive.  As  fast  as 
means  of  transportation  can  be  had,  those  who 
are  capable  of  being  removed  will  be  placed  in 
more  comfortable  quarters.  Some  hundreds  are 
being  removed  daily.  Every  provision  is  made  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  for  their  comfort  during 
their  stay  at  the  depot  lodge,  and  those  who  are 
placed  directly  in  the  cars  are  furnished  whole¬ 
some  food.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  sur¬ 
geons  have  in  every  instance  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  the  efforts  made  for  their  relief 
and- comfort.”* 

In  this  connection,  I  may  state  that  subse¬ 
quent  to  these  visits,  Dr.  Winslow  procured  the 
signature  of  every  confederate  surgeon  to  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  General  Lee  for  the  immediate  and  un¬ 
conditional  release  of  Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Scand- 
lin,  Mr.  Brengle,  Leonard  Brink,  and  Moses 
Gardner,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  while 
acting  in  their  humane  office,  as  non-combatants, 
and  ready  to  extend  assistance  to  all  wounded 
alike.  This  petition  has  been  forwarded  through 
the  proper  authorities,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  our  own  officers  for  the  exchange  of  pri¬ 
soners.  A  month  has  elapsed,  but  so  far  no  no¬ 
tice  has  been  taken  by  the  confederate  officers  of 
the  wishes  df  their  surgeons  in  our  hands. 

The  hospitals  containing  our  own  wounded 
were  visited  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Biddle,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Paige,  Gall,  Fairchild,  and  myself.  Some  of 
them  were  also  visited  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Knapp, 
who  separately  came  to  Gettysburgh,  and  accom¬ 
panied  me  in  my  rounds. 

The  hospital  organizations  were  mostly  in  tents, 
taking  some  farmer’s  house  and  barn  as  a  nu¬ 
cleus.  f  For  several  days  immediately  succeeding 

*  The  hospitals  visited  by  Dr.  Winslow  were  situated  as  be¬ 
low,  and  contained  the  number  of  wounded  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 

Location.  Division.  Surgeon.  No. 

Cashtown, . Gen.  Parine’s,  .  Dr.  Wilson,  .  1T1 

On  Chambersburgh  Road,  “  Porcher’s,  Dr.  Ward,  .  700 

On  Mummasburgh  Road,  “  Rhodes’s, .  Dr.  Hayes,  .  S00 

In  Penn.  College,  .  .  “  Heth’s,  .  Dr.  Smiley,  .  700 

Ilunterstown  Road,  i.  .  “  Johnson’s,  Dr.  Whitehead,  Sit 


Fairfield,  . 50 

Fairfield  Road,  .  Part  of  Gen.  Johnson’s,  Dr.  Stewart,  .  135 
“  “....“  Early’s,  .  Dr.  Potts,  .  .  250 

“  “  ....  “  Anderson’s,  Dr.  Mines,  .  .  Ill 

“  “  ....  “  McLaws’s,  Dr.  Patterson,  700 

“  “  ....  “  Hood’s,  .  Dr.  Means,  .  515 

Total, . 5452 


t  The  First  corps  hospital  was  divided.  A  portion  was  in  the 
town,  occupying  several  churches  and  the  court-house.  These 
buildings  contained  the  wounded  of  the  battle  of  July  first. 
The  number  estimated,  including  those  in  private  houses,  was 
four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  second  portion  was 
about  two  ami  a  half  miles  from  the  town  on  the  Baltimore  pike. 
The  First  division  was  in  and  about  the  White  church  and  Eighth 
ner’s  house ;  the  Second  division  in  and  about  Peter  Conover’s 
house  ;  and  the  Third  division  had  Jonathan  Young’s  house  for 
its  centre.  There  were  in  these  divisions  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  wounded,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
sixty  were  confederates.  Dr.  Ward  was  the  surgeon  In  charge. 
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the  battle,  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  tents, 
and  a  sad  want  of  most  of  the  necessities  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  both  in  food  and  furniture.  This  latter  we 
attempted  to  fill  so  far  as  our  limited  resources 
would  go.  The  want  was  incident  to  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  not  the  result  of  neglect.  Another 
difficulty,  inseparable  from  the  campaign,  was  the 
small  number  of  medical  officers  left  upon  the 
ground  to  take  charge  of  the  large  number  of 
wounded.  The  battle  ended  and  the  enemy  on 
the  retreat,  the  advance  of  our  forces  required  the 
presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  offi¬ 
cers  to  meet  the  demands  of  another  battle  which 
seemed  imminent.  Those  left  behind  had  to  di¬ 
vide  their  attention  among  our  own  wounded  and 
those  of  the  enemy  who  had  Mien  into  our  hands, 
the  number  of  confederate  surgeons  left  behind 
being  inadequate  to  their  care.  In  previous  bat¬ 
tles  there  has  always  been  a  full  quota,  if  not  the 
entire  medical  corps  of  the  army,  to  attend  to  the 
wounded. 

The  labor,  the  anxiety,  the  responsibility  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  surgeons  after  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburgh,  were  from  the  position  of  affairs,  greater 
than  after  any  other  battle  of  the  war.  The  de- 

9 

The  Second  corp3  hospital  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  Rock 
Creek,  in  tents,  about  eighty  rods  north  of  the  house  indicated  on 
the  map  as  that  of  Isaac  Schriever.  It  contained  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  wounded,  of  whom  one  thousand  were  rebels. 
Dr.  Justin  Dwindle  was  the  surgeon  in  charge.  There  were  three 
divisions  consolidated. 

The  Third  corps  hospital  was  on  high  ground  south  of 
Schwartz’s  house,  about  one  hundred  rods  above  the  junction  of 
White’s  Creek  with  Rock  Creek,  on  Schwietzel’s  farm.  It  con¬ 
tained  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  ;  of  these, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  rebels.  Dr.  Hildreth  was  sur¬ 
geon  in  charge.  There  were  two  divisions  only,  under  separate 
organization,  but  remote  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  ra¬ 
vine. 

The  Fifth  corps  hospital  was  in  three  divisions.  The  first  di¬ 
vision  was  on  Air.  Little’s  farm,  north  of  the  house  and  south  of 
White’s  Creek,  and  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  Third  corps. 
The  second  division  was  south  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Clapsaddle’s  house, 
across  Lousy  run,  about  one  hundred  rods  south  of  White’s  Creek. 
The  third  division  was  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Two  Taverns,  on 
Jesse  Werley’s  farm.  This  division  hospital  was  the  most  remote 
of  all  the  Union  hospitals  from  the  town  of  Gettysburgh.  They 
contained  together  one  thousand  four  hundred  wounded,  includ¬ 
ing  seventy-five  rebels.  Dr.  Clark,  surgeon  in  charge. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Sixth  corps  hospital  were,  the  first, 
about  the  house  of  John  Frastle,  near  Peach  Orchard,  and  the 
Second  and  Third  divisions  in  tents  near  by.  There  were  three 
hundred  inmates.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  surgeon  in  charge. 

The  Eleventh  corps  hospital  occupied  the  house  and  farm  of 
George  Spangler.  The  divisions  were  consolidated  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Armstrong.  It  contained  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  wounded,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  said  to  be  confeder¬ 
ates. 

The  Twelfth  corps  hospital  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Goodman.  Its  three  divisions,  under  separate  organizations, 
were  together  around  the  house  of  George  Bushman.  It  contained 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  wounded,  including  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rebels. 

The  cavalry  corps  hospital  was  in  town,  and  occupied  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  on  Baltimore  street,  and  the  two  school-houses 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Rulison, 
and  the  three  buildings  contained  three  hundred  of  our  wounded. 

These  figures  are  approximative  only,  as  that  was  all  we  sought 
for  at  the  time.  The  number  of  wounded  whose  wants — beyond 
those  that  a  beneficent  government  cared-  for — we  were  anxious 
to  supply,  can  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 
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votion,  the  solicitude,  the  unceasing  efforts  to  re¬ 
medy  the  defects  of  the  situation,  the  untiring  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  wounded  upon  their  part,  were  so 
marked  as  to  be  apparent  to  all  who  visited  the 
hospitals.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
same  officers  had  endured  the  privations  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  long  forced  marches  with  tfie  rest  of 
the  army  ;  that  they  had  shared  its  dangers,  for 
one  medical  officer  from  each  regiment  follows  it 
into  battle,  and  is  liable  to  the  accidents  of  war, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  arid  fatally  the  case ;  that 
its  field  hospitals  are  often,  from  the  changes  of 
the  line  of  battle,  brought  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  while  in  this  situation,  these  sur¬ 
geons  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the  calmest  judg¬ 
ment,  to  perform  the  most  critical  and  serious 
operations,  and  this  quickly  and  continuously. 
The  battle  ceasing,  their  labors  continue.  While 
other  officers  are  sleeping,  renewing  their  strength 
for  further  efforts,  the  medical  are  still  toiling. 
They  have  to  improvise  hospitals  from  the  rudest 
materials,  are  obliged  to  make  “bricks  without 
straw,”  to  surmount  seeming  impossibilities.  The 
work  is  unending,  both  by  day  and  night,  the 
anxiety  is  constant,  the  strain  upon  both  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  faculties  unceasing.  Thus,  after 
this  battle,  operators  had  to  be  held  up  while  per¬ 
forming  the  operations,  and  fainted  from  exhaus¬ 
tion  the  operation  finished.  One  completed  his 
labors  to  be  seized  with  partial  paralysis,  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  his  over-exertion. 

While  his  duties  are  as  arduous,  his  exposure 
as  great,  and  the  mortality  from  disease  and  in¬ 
jury  as  large  as  among  staff-officers  of  .similar 
rank,  the  surgeon  has  no  prospect  of  promotion, 
of  a  brevet,  or  an  honorable  mention,  to  stimulate 
him.  His  duties  are  performed  quietly,  unosten¬ 
tatiously.  He  docs  his  duty  for  his  country’s 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  nobly  performed  this  great  duty  is 
well  nigh  his  only,  as  it  must  ever  be  his  highest 
reward.  The  medical  corps  of  the  army  is  well 
deserving  of  this  slight  tribute. 

.Respectfully,  J.  II.  Douglas, 

Associate  Secretary  Sanitary  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  15,  1803. 


Doc.  21. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  “CALEB  CUSHING,” 

IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  PORTLAND,  ME.,  JUNE  27,  18G3. 

Portland,  June  29,  1SG3. 

Since  the  fight  between  the  Enterprise  and 
Boxer,  in  our  waters,  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  there  has  not  been  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  in  this  city  as  there  was  last  Saturday. 

Early  in  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  the 
revenue  cutter  Caleb  Cushing  had  been  surrepti¬ 
tiously  taken  out  of  the  harbor.  Various  rumors 
were  afloat  respecting  it.  One  was  that  Lieut. 
Davenport,  who  is  a  Georgian  by  birth,  had  run 
away  with  her.  The  cutter  had  been  seen  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  pro¬ 
ceeding  outward,  through  Hussey’s  Sound,  tow¬ 
ed  by  boats,  as  the  wind  was  very  light,  and 
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from  the  Observatory  all  her  movements  could 
distinctly  be  seen. 

Mr.  Jewett,  Collector  of  the  Port,  was  informed 
of  the  circumstances  a  little  after  eight  o’clock, 
and  before  nine  o’clock  he  had  three  steamers 
employed  in  searching  for  the  vessel,  and  discov¬ 
ering  her  position.  Without  any  delay,  he  char¬ 
tered  the  steamers  Forest  City,  of  the  Portland 
and  Boston  line,  the  steamer  Casco,  the  steam- 
tug  Tiger,  and  the  steamer  Chesapeake,  of  the 
Portland  and  New-York  line.  Two  rifled  twelve- 
pounders  were  placed  on  board  the  Forest  City, 
obtained  from  Fort  Preble,  and  two  six-pounders 
from  the  Arsenal,  by  Mayor  McLellan,  on  board 
the  Chesapeake.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  from 
the  Seventh  Maine,  under  command  of  Adjutant 
Nickerson,  was  placed  on  board  the  tug.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Seventeenth  United  States  regu¬ 
lars  from  Fort  Preble  wras  placed  on  board  the 
Forest  City,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Seventh 
Maine  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Mason  and  Captain 
Henry  AVarren.  Hundreds  of  our  citizens  vol¬ 
unteered  to  go  in  the  steamers,  who  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  arms  by  the  Mayor ;  among  them 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovering,  of  Park  street  church. 

The  Forest  City  left  Fort  Preble  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  before  eleven  o’clock.  She  was  watched  from 
the  Observatory,  which  was  crowded  with  citi¬ 
zens,  by  Mr.  Moodey,  who  watched  all  her  move¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cutter,  the  latter 
being  seen  hauling  off  south  by  west.  At  a 
quarter  before  twelve  o’clock  the  first  flash  was 
seen  to  come  from  the  thirty-twro-pounder  of  the 
cutter,  and  in  fifty  seconds  the  report  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  cutter  and  the  Forest  City  were 
off  Bangs’s  Island,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Sev¬ 
eral  more  guns  were  fired  by  the  cutter,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  steamer,  as 
she  kept  steadily  on,  approaching  the  cutter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Chesapeake  had  got  un¬ 
der  way,  and  was  fast  steaming  down  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict.  As  she  approached  it,  the 
Forest  City  let  off  steam,  and  waited  for  her  to 
come  up,  when  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  steamers  to  board  the  cutter.  The  cutter 
kept  up  her  firing  for  a  short  time,  when,  finding 
that  she  wrould  be  carried  by  boarding,  she  was 
deserted,  after  being  set  on  fire.  She  burned 
some  time  before  the  flames  reached  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  about  a  quarter  before  two  o’clock  blew 
up  with  a  loud  explosion,  which  shook  buildings 
in  the  city.  The  Chesapeake,  as  she  bore  down 
upon  the  cutter,  fired  her  two  guns  at  her  with¬ 
out  effect. 

Captain  Liscomb,  of  the  Forest  City,  reports 
that  his  steamer  came  within  gunshot  of  the  cut¬ 
ter  about  half  an  hour  before  the  Chesapeake  got 
along.  The  cutter  fired  at  her  six  times  without 
showing  any  flag.  The  Forest  City  then  laid  to, 
waiting  for  the  Chesapeake  to  come  up.  AYhen 
the  latter  arrived,  after  consultation,  it  was  agreed 
to  board  the  cutter,  the  Chesapeake  being  a  pro¬ 
peller,  and  being  protected  by  cotton  bales  on 
deck,  to  lead  the  way.  On  proceeding  to  carry 
this  plan  into  execution,  the  rebels  discovered 
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the  purposes  of  the  steamers,  became  frightened, 
and  abandoned  the  cutter,  after  setting  fire  to 
her.  They  went  in  two  boats,  sending  the  cut 
ter’s  crew,  who  were  in  irons,  off  in  a  separate 
boat.  The  two  boat-loads  of  rebels  steered  for 
Harpswell,  but  were  pursued  and  picked  up  by 
the  Forest  City.  There  were  twenty-three  per¬ 
sons  in  the  two  boats.  The  Forest  City  also 
picked  up  a  small  boat  containing  Mr.  Bibber, 
who  had  been  set  adrift  from  the  cutter— he  hav¬ 
ing  been  captured  with  his  partner  from  a  small 
fishing-boat  Friday  off  Damascove  Island.  Mr. 
Bibber  informed  Captain  Liscomb  that  he  was 
captured  by  the  schooner  Archer,  of  Southport, 
which  vessel  was  in  possession  of  a  rebel  crew 
from  the  pirate  Tacony.  That  the  schooner  came 
in  Friday,  and  anchored  below  Munjoy,  intend¬ 
ing  to  burn  the  two  new  gunhoats,  and  to  cut 
out  the  revenue  cutter  and  the  steamer  Forest 
City.  This  they  found  themselves  unable  to  do, 
but  at  two  o’clock  Saturday  morning  they  board¬ 
ed  the  cutter  quietly,  seized  the  small  portion  of 
her  crew  aboard,  put  them  in  irons,  and  made 
their  way  out  of  the  harbor  through  Hussey’s 
Sound,  thus  avoiding  the  fire  of  the  forts. 

Learning  this,  Captain  Liscomb  immediately 
pursued  the  Archer,  which  was  making  her  way 
to  the  eastward  as  rapidly  as  the  light  breeze 
would  permit,  and  captured  her,  finding  three 
rebels  and  Mr.  Bibber’s  partner  on  board.  She 
was  towed  up  to  the  city  by  the  Forest  City. 

Captain  Bibber  reports  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  are  three  or  more  schooners  upon  the 
coast  with  rebel  crews,  destroying  our  fishermen. 
The  Archer  had  only  a  howitzer  on  board,  and 
the  schooners  are  probably  lightly  armed.  He 
also  reports  a  rebel  steamer  on  the  coast.  The 
Forest  City  passed  a  suspicious  black  steamer- 
off  Cape  Porpoise  at  two  o’clock  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  coming  from  Boston,  which  first  made 
for  the  Forest  City,  but  afterward  kept  away  to 
the  south-west. 

The  Forest  City  arrived  up  about  half-past  four 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon.  She,  as  well  as  the 
Chesapeake,  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  citizens.  She  was  armed  with  two  rifled 
twelve-pounders,  with  thirty  soldiers  from  Fort 
Preble,  and  one  hundred  volunteer  armed  citi¬ 
zens.  She  did  not  get  near  enough  to  hit  the 
cutter,  and  the  cutter’s  shots,  though  coming 
very  close,  fell  a  little  short. 

The  steamers  would  undoubtedly  have  carried 
the  cutter  by  boarding,  had  the  rebels  not  de¬ 
serted  and  blown  her  up,  as  all  on  board  the 
steamers — sailors,  Soldiers,  and  citizens — -were 
anxious  for  the  hand-to-hand  fight,  having- 
nothing  to  match  the  big  guns  on  board  the  cut¬ 
ter. 

The  rebel  prisoners,  twenty-three  in  number, 
were  landed  at  Fort  Preble.  The  crew  of  the 
cutter  were  brought  up  in  the  Chesapeake,  and 
are  held  until  the  matter  can  be  investigated. 

The  search  on  board  the  Archer  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  rebel  crew  was  none  other  than  that 
of  the  Tacony.  The  Archer  was  captured  by 
her  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  the  Tacony  was 
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burned  soon  afterward,  all  her  armament  and 
stores  being  removed  to  the  Archer.  . 

Ey  the  log-book  of  the  Tacony,  which  was 
found  on  board  the  Archer,  it  appears  that  the 
Tacony  was  captured  June  tenth,  latitude  thirty- 
four  degrees  twenty-one  minutes,  longitude  sev- 
ent3^-six  degrees  forty-nine  minutes. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  the  log-book 
states  that  she  burned  four  vessels,  and  sent  all 
the  prisoners  to  New-York. 

“  June  24. — Burned  ship— - ,  from  Liverpool, 

for  New-York,  with  passengers,  and  kept  charge 
of  her  during  the  day. 

“25  th. — Burned  the  ship,  and  let  her  go.  At 
half-past  seven  captured  the  schooner,  (Archer.) 
At  nine  a.m.,  removing  from  the  bark  to  the 
schooner.  Finish  at  two  a.m.,  every  body  being 
on  board,  burnt  the  bark  Tacony.  Stood  to 
the  N.W.” 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  Tacony’s  log. 
There  is  also  a  journal  of  the  0.  S.  corvette  Flori¬ 
da  Number  Two,  commencing  May  sixth,  which 
says : 

“At  four  p.m.  the  brig  Clarence  was  putin 
commission  as  the  Florida  Number  Two.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew :  Se¬ 
cond  Lieutenant,  C.  W.  Read,  commanding  ; 
Second  Assistant  Engineer,  E.  H.  Brown  ;  Quar¬ 
termaster,  J.  E.  Billaps  ;  Quarter  Gunner,  N.  B. 
Boyd  ;  Captain,  A.  G.  J.  W.  Matheuson  ;  Crew : 
Joseph  Mayer,  Charles  Lawson,  J.  P.  Murphy, 
Robert  Muller,  James  McLeod,  J.  Robertson,  A. 
L.  Drayton,  George  Thomas,  Alex.  Stewart,  Mi¬ 
chael  Gorman,  Robert  Murray,  C.  W.  Dolvin, 
Hugh  McDaniels,  Frederick  Walton,  Jas.  Coffer, 
Daniel  Morse,  John  McNary. 

“  Received  from  steamer  Florida  one  howitzer 
complete,  six  rifles,  thirteen  revolvers,  ten  pis¬ 
tols.” 

A  memorandum-book  was  found,  containing 
instructions,  which  reporters  were  not  allowed 
to  see,  as  it  is  thought  to  contain  important  evi¬ 
dence  for  Government.  An  account-book  was 
also  found,  containing  in  the  back  part  a  list  of 
vessels,  probably  captured  by  the  rebels,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Jacob  Bell,  Star  of  Peace,  Oneida.  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Kate  Dyer,  Lapwing,  Colcord,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  Clarence,  Estelle,  Windward,  Carrie  Ann, 
Aldebaran,  Byzantium,  Isaac  Webb,  Shatemuc, 
Whistling  Wind,  Tacony,  Goodspeed,  Mary  Alvi¬ 
na,  Arabella,  Umpire,  Maringo,  Florence,  Ripple, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  Rufus  Choate,  Ada,  Alfred  Part¬ 
ridge,  M.  A.  Shindler,  Kate  Stuart,  Archer,  a 
sloop,  Wanderer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  chronometers  found 
on  board  schooner  Archer:  Bark  Tacony,  going; 
bark  Whistling  Wind,  run  down  ;  brig  Umpire, 
going ;  brig  Clarence,  going ;  ship  Byzantium, 
going ;  bark  Goodspeed,  going. 

It  appears  from  the  memorandum  book  that 
Lieutenant  Read  and  crew  went  on  board  the 
Tacony  about  the  fourteenth  of  May.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June  he  seems  to  have  burned 
the  Tacony  and  gone  on  board  the  Archer.  The 
last  memorandum  of  the  Lieutenant  says : 

“  It  is  my  intention  to  go  along  the  coast  with 


the  view  of  burning  the  shipping  in  some  exposed 
harbor  or  cutting  out  some  steamer.” 

On  discharging  the  cargo  of  the  Archer  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  the  twelve-pounder  brass  howitzer 
which  was  on  board  the  Tacony  was  found  on 
board,  together  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
officers  in  command  of  the  vessel  were  Second 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Read,  who  has  a  commission 
in  the  confederate  navy,  dated  October  twenty- 
third,  1862 ;  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Eugene 
Id.  Brown,  who  appears  to  have  reported  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Buchanan  on  board  the  Florida,  October 
sixteenth,  1862. 

An  examination  of  the  crew  of  the  cutter  dis¬ 
closed  the  following  facts : 

Between  one  and  two  o’clock  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  two  boats  filled  with  armed  men  boarded 
the  cutter  on  both  quarters  simultaneously. 
They  were  armed  with  revolvers  and  cutlasses. 
The  watch  on  deck,  when  they  heard  the  oars 
approaching,  called  Lieutenant  Davenport,  who 
was  asleep  in  the  cabin.  He  was  overpowered  by 
four  men  and  ordered  below ;  the  watch  was  also 
ordered  below,  and  the  men  below  turned  out  of 
their  hammocks  and  placed  in  irons,  rebels  stand¬ 
ing  over  them  with  revolvers  and  threatening 
them  with  death  if  they  made  any  noise.  One 
of  the  crew  tried  to  escape  through  the  fore 
hatch  to  swim  ashore  and  give  the  alarm,  but 
was  caught  and  secured.  The  rebels  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  sail,  hove  up  the  anchors,  and 
placing  two  boats  ahead,  towed  her  out  through 
Hussey’s  Sound,  thus  avoiding  the  Forts.  The 
Lieutenant  and  crew  of  the  cutter,  twenty  in 
number,  were  kept  below  in  irons  until  they  were 
ready  to  set  fire  to  her,  when  they  were  put  into 
one  of  the  cutter’s  boats  with  their  irons  on  ; 
but  on  being  requested,  the  rebels  threw  the 
keys  of  the  hand-cuffs  on  board  the  boat,  and 
thus  enabled  the  sailors  to  release  themselves, 
and  pull  away  from  the  cutter.  The  stores,  flags, 
armament,  etc.,  of  the  Tacony  were  on  board  the 
Archer.  Among  the  flags  was  a  burgee  with  the 
name  of  Tacony  upon  it. 

Lieutenant  Merryman,  who  was  appointed  to 
take  command  of  the  cutter,  arrived  here  Fridav 
evening.  He  went  down  in  the  Forest  City  to 
assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  vessel  from  the  rebels. 

Company  A,  State  guards,  in  twenty  minutes’ 
time  from  receiving  orders,  were  ready  to  go  on 
board  the  tug. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  prisoners  that  they 
were  landed  at  Fort  Preble,  for  such  was  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  our  citizens  that  they  would  have 
been  murdered  had  they  been  brought  up  to  the 
city. 

When  the  rebel  -Lieutenant  Read  went  on 
board  the  Forest  City  he  was  all  of  a  tremor,  and 
so  nervous  that  he  could  scarcely  do  or  say  any 
thing.  The  rebel  crew  were  rather  stoical  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  action. 

No  communication  was  allowed  on  Saturday 
with  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Preble,  as  by  order  of 
Government  they  are  kept  in  strict  confinement. 
A  posse  of  police  officers  went  down  Saturday 
night  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  prisoners 
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and  placing  them  in  jail,  but  the  Commandant 
of  the  Fort  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  stated 
that  they  were  confined  there  by  United  States 
authority. 

On  board  the  Chesapeake,  William  F.  Laigh- 
ton,  Naval  Inspector,  took  command  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  The  guns  were  under  the  direction  of 
George  J.  Barry,  United  States  Naval  Engineer, 
and  the  soldiers  and  armed  citizens  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Mason.  Captain  Willett,  who 
commands  the  steamer,  was  as  active  and  earn¬ 
est  as  any  one  on  board.  It  was  all  excitement 
from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  the  For¬ 
est  City  by  the  cutter.  Two  guns  were  fired 
from  the  Chesapeake  at  the  cutter. 

When  the  Chesapeake  picked  up  the  regular 
crew  of  the  cutter,  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
armed  men  on  board  the  steamer  were  restrained 
from  firing  into  them,  so  strongly  did  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cutter  had  been  carried  off  by 
them.  A  -few  moments’  conversation  with  the 
crew  satisfied  them  they  were  guiltless. 

Among  the  volunteers  on  board  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  was  an  old  tar  who  had  been  a  gunner  on 
board  Farragut’s  fleet.  After  the  Chesapeake 
fired  at  the  cutter,  making  a  very  good  shot  for 
a  small  piece,  this  old  tar  rushed  up,  embraced 
the  gun  and  affectionately  patted  her  as  though 
she  was  a  pet  child,  with  a  hearty  expression  of 
approval  for  her  good  shot. 

When  it  was  concluded  between  the  two  steam¬ 
ers  that  the  Chesapeake  should  lead  off  in  hoard¬ 
ing  the  cutter,  Mr.  Laighton  stated  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  they  should  sink  the  cutter  or 
the  cutter  should  sink  them,  and  then  called  for 
a  vote  upon  the  question.  It  was  unanimously 
voted,  with  rousing  cheers,  to  run  the  cutter 
down.  A  full  head  of  steam  was  put  on,  and  she 
bore  down  upon  the  cutter  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
knots.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance, 
however,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  cutter 
was  on  fire  and  abandoned  by  the  rebel  crew. 

Both  boats  having  a  considerable  amount  of 
freight  on  board  deemed  the  risk  too  great  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

The  Archer  was  stripped  Saturday  night,  and 
her  stores,'  armament,  etc.,  were  placed  in  the 
Custom-House. 

The  boat  of  the  cutter  was  secured,  after  the 
painter  had  burned  off,  by  Captain  Warren,  of 
the  Seventh  Maine,  Mr.  Haile,  of  the  Argus ,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Pickett.  They  named  her  the  Trio, 
and  brought  her  up  to  the  city  and  placed  her 
in  the  boat-house  of  the  North  Star  Boat  Club. 

There  was  no  communication  with  the  shore 
by  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  rebels  after 
they  arrived  in  the  harbor  Friday  evening.  So 
Lieutenant  Read  states,  and  he  is  corroborated 
by  the  crew. 

Mr.  Berry,  Agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  vis¬ 
ited  Fort  Preble  yesterday  afternoon,  saw  the 
prisoners  and  got  an  account  of  the  cruise  from 
Lieutenant  Read,  who  courteously  answered  all 
questions.  He  collated  his  report  with  all  im¬ 
portant  memorandums  from  his  private  note-hook 
furnished  the  Commandant,  namely : 


Lieutenant  Read  reported  on  board  the  Florida 
in  Mobile  at  the  close  of  1802.  He  describes  her 
as  a  small  sloop-of-war,  eight  rifled  guns,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  January  sixteenth, 
left  Mobile  Bay  with  steam  and  every  sail  set  to 
topmast  studding  sail,  making  fourteen  and  a 
half  knots.  On  the  seventeenth,  at  daylight,  saw 
a  big  sloop-of  war,  supposed  to  be  the  Brooklyn, 
which  passed  within  half  a  mile,  showed  three 
lights,  and  passed  to  the  northward.  Nineteenth, 
burned  brig  Estella.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-second,  left  Havana  and  steamed  to 
the  eastward ;  burned  the  brig  Windward,  let¬ 
ting  the  crew  go  in  a  small  boat.  Off  Cardenas 
light  burned  the  Corris  Ann,  and  she  drifted 
into  Cardenas  harbor.  Thirty-first,  was  chased 
by  a  Federal  gunboat,  but  had  the  heels  of  her. 
February  twelfth,  captured  the  clipper  ship  Ja¬ 
cob  Bell ;  showed  the  Yankee  flag  in  hailing  her, 
and  burned  her  on  the  thirteenth.  March  sixth, 
captured  the  ship  Star  of  Peace,  and  burned  her 
at  four  p.m.  Thirteenth,  captured  the  schooner 
Aldebaran.  Twenty-eighth,  captured  the  bark 
Lapwing;  christened  her  the  C.  S.  corvette  Oreto, 
and  she  captured  the  ship  Commonwealth  seven¬ 
teenth  of  April,  bonding  her.  The  Lapwing  was 
afterward  burned.  March  twenty-ninth,  cap¬ 
tured  bark  M.  J.  Colcord,  and  burned  her  the 
fifteenth  of  April.  April  twenty-third,  burned 
bark  Henrietta.  Twenty-fourth,  burned  ship 
Oneida.  May  sixth,  latitude  5.34  south,  longitude 
34.23  west,  captured  brig  Clarence,  and  christ¬ 
ened  her  C.  S.  corvette  Florida  No.  2. 

Lieutenant  Read  states  that  the  Florida  cap¬ 
tured  fourteen  in  all  up  to  this  time.  The  Kate 
Dyer  was  one,  the  others  I  could  not  learn. 
Lieutenant  Read  was  transferred  to  brig  Clar¬ 
ence,  with  the  crew  as  before  reported.  She  was 
then  off  Cape  St.  Roque  and  ran  up  north  till 
June  sixth,  when  off  Cape  Hatteras  she  burned 
the  bark  Whistling  Wind,  with  coal  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  Seventh,  captured  schooner  Alfred 
IL  Partridge  and  bonded  her.  Ninth,  burned 
brig  Mary  Alvina,  loaded  with  commissary  stores. 
Twelfth,  latitude  37  north,  longitude  75.30  west, 
captured  bark  Tacony,  but  finding  her  faster 
than  the  Clarence,  transferred  every  thing  and 
burned  the  Clarence.  They  christened  the  Ta¬ 
cony  Baric,  Florida ,  which  accounts  for  the  steam¬ 
er  Florida  being  reported  off  our  coast.  Same 
day  captured  schooners  M.  A.  Shindler  and  Kate 
Stuart ;  bonded  the  Kate  Stuart  in  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  sent  all  prisoners  aboard  and 
burned  the  M.  A.  Shindler.  Same  day  captured 
and  bonded  brig  Arabella  with  neutral  cargo,  and 
passed  a  gunboat  without  being  noticed.  Fif¬ 
teenth,  latitude  37.42,  longitude  70.30,  burned 
brig  Umpire.  Twentieth,  latitude  40.50,  longi¬ 
tude  69.04,  bonded  ship  Isaac  Webb  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  wild  Irishmen. 
Three  p.m. ,  burned  fishing  sloop,  name  unknown. 
Twenty-first,  latitude  41.  longitude  69.10,  burned 
ship  Byzantium  and  enlisted  three  men  from  her 
belonging  to  New-Orleans;  same  day  burned 
bark  Goodspeed.  Twenty-second,  burned  fish¬ 
ing  schooner  Marengo  and  captured  schooner 
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Florence  and  put  all  the  prisoners  aboard  her, 
seventy-six  in  number,  including;  the  crews  of 
schooners  Elizabeth  Ann,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Rip¬ 
ple,  which  were  captured  and  burned  the  same 
day.  Twenty-third,  burned  schooners  Ada  and 
Wanderer.  Twenty -fourth,  latitude  45.10,  lon¬ 
gitude  67.43,  captured  packet  ship  Shatemuc, 
from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers.  Was  anxious  to  burn  her, 
being  loaded  with  iron  plates,  etc.  Tried  to 
catch  schooners  to  put  the  passengers  aboard, 
but  failed  and  had  to  let  her  go,  bonding  her  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Same 
day  captured  the  schooner  Archer,  chased  the 
Shatemuc  and  put  the  Archer’s  crew  aboard. 

Hearing  that  Federal  cruisers  were  after  the 
Tacony,  and  fearing  recognition,  burned  Tacony, 
transferring  every  thing  to  the  Archer.  Thence 
came  direct  to  Portland.  Picked  up  two  fisher¬ 
men  for  pilots,  but  they  would  not  serve.  Took 
positions  from  coast  survey  charts.  Got  in  at 
sunset  and  anchored  below  Munjoy.  Had  no 
communication  with  the  shore.  Waited  until 
half-past  twelve  midnight,  when  moon  went 
down,  then  rowed  direct  to  cutter  Caleb  Cushing 
in  two  boats  with  muffled  oars.  Boarded  one  on 
each  side,  seized  her  crew  without  resistance  and 
ironed  them.  Captured  Lieutenant  Davenport 
as  he  came  on  deck.  Weighed  anchor,  being  un¬ 
able  to  slip  the  cable,  and  started  at  three  a.m., 
going  out  by  Hussey’s  Sound.  Towed  out  by 
two  boats  ahead,  followed  by  the  Archer  as  fast 
as  the  light  wind  would  permit.  Laid  to  outside 
waiting  for  the  Archer.  When  the  steamers  at¬ 
tacked  us  could  only  find  five  round  shots,  and 
were  obliged  to  fire  stones  and  pieces  of  iron. 

Lieutenant  Read  belongs  in  Mississippi,  near 
Vicksburgh,  and  graduated  from  Annapolis  in 
1860.  He  came  in  with  the  intention  of  burning 
the  shipping  and  two  gunboats  which  he  learned 
were  building,  from  a  coal-laden  English  schoon¬ 
er  from  Pictou  to  New-York.  He  also  intended 
to  catch  the  steamer  Forest  City  and  burn  her. 

All  the  Tacony’s  crew  came  out  of  Mobile  in 
the  Florida  except  three  taken  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  Tacony  passed  many  steamers  dur¬ 
ing  her  cruise.  On  the  day  the  Byzantium  and 
Goodspeed  were  burned,  a  large  steamer,  show¬ 
ing  French  flag,  sailed  around  the  burning  ves¬ 
sels,  examined  them  and  passed  on. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Col¬ 
lector  Jewett  for  the  promptness  with  which  he 
acted  on  this  occasion.  He  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  despatch  on  the  evening  of  the  occurrence. 

J.  Jewett:  ,  Washington,  June  27. 

Sir:  Your  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cutter  Cushing  merits  my  warmest 
approval.  Cause  all  the  parties  implicated  who 
may  be  arrested,  to  be  placed  in  close  confine¬ 
ment.  Report  the  facts  in  detail  for  further  in¬ 
structions.  S.  P.  Chase. 

-  —Portland  Press,  June  29. 


DEPOSITION  OF  ALBERT  P.  BIBBER,  ONE  OF  THE  FISH¬ 
ERMEN  CAPTURED  BY  THE  ARCHER. 

I,  Albert  P.  Bibber,  of  Falmouth,  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  State  of  Maine,  on  oath,  depose  and 
say,  that  on  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  June,  a.d. 
1863,  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  I  was 
in  my  row-boat,  about  eight  miles  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  Damariscove  Island,  hauling  my 
trawl,  aided  by  Elbridge  Titcoinb.  We  had 
about  twenty-five  lines  to  our  trawl,  and  we  had 
underseen  all  but  two  lines.  There  were  no 
other  boats  near  us,  except  one  about  half  a 
mile  off.  The  nearest  land  was  Pumpkin  Island, 
and  that  about  five  miles  off.  I  saw  a  fishing 
vessel  running  down  to  us  about  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  bearing  about  south-west.  The  persons  on 
board  hailed  us :  “  Boat  ahoy.  Come  alongside.” 
I  replied :  “  I  cannot  do  it.”  They  ordered  me 
alongside  again,  and  I  told  them  I  could  not 
come,  that  I  was  under  my  trawl.  They  re¬ 
plied:  “Cut  it.”  I  replied  I  shouldn’t  do  it. 
The  vessel  then  stood  off  a  short  distance  and 
hove  to,  put  out  a  boat  with  five  men  in  it,  and 
the  boat  soon  came  alongside  my  boat.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  boat  told  me  that  I  was  taken 
by  the  confederate  privateer  Alabama,  that  is,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  a  part  had  pis¬ 
tols  and  all  had  side-knives.  Two  of  them  got 
into  my  boat  and  ordered  me  and  my  partner 
alongside  their  vessel,  the  two  strangers  rowing 
as  well  as  my  partner  and  myself.  I  went  aboard 
with  jny  partner,  and  we  were  both  left  to  go 
about  as  we  choose. 

The  vessel  was  a  fishing  schooner  of  about 
ninety  tons,  all  fitted  and  found  for  the  Banks. 
I  did  not  see  more  than  eight  or  nine  men  on 
board,  besides  myself  and  Titcomb.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  what,  if  any  thing,  was  said  before  I  was 
ordered  into  the  cabin.  Titcomb  was  ordered  in 
first,  and  he  left  when  I  went  in.  I  had  been  on 
board  an  hour  or  more,  when  I  was  ordered  into 
the  cabin.  I  took  a  seat,  and  the  person  I  took 
for  the  captain  asked  me  where  I  belonged.  I 
told  him  I  belonged  near  by  Portland.  He  asked 
me  about  the  war,  the  fishery,  the  steamboats, 
and  the  cutter.  He  seemed  principally  to  want 
to  know  the  news  about  the  war.  I  told  him  I 
had  been  fishing  some  time,  that  I  had  not  heard 
of  any  late  news,  and  I  had  not  heard  any  thing 
that  was  going  on.  I  told  him  all  I  knew  about 
the  steamboats  and  the  hours  they  run,  but  I 
told  him  I  was  not  very  well  posted  about  them. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  know  most  about  what 
time  English  boats  run.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
tell  where  the  cutter  was,  but  I  saw  a  topsail 
schooner  go  into  Boothbay  harbor  that  morning 
that  I  took  for  her.  I  told  him  that  the  last  I 
knew,  her  complement  of  men  was  thirty,  but 
that  I  had  not  known  any  thing  about  her  for  a 
long  time.  I  don’t  recollect  that  he  asked  any 
thing  about  her  guns.  He  got  up,  and  started 
to  go  out  of  the  cabin,  saying :  “  All  I  want  of 
you  is  to  take  this  vessel  in  and  out  of  Portland.” 
j  1  made  no  answeit  That  was  all  he  said  to  mo 
j  for  the  day,  that  I  recollect  of.  I  went  upon 
|  deck,  and  staid  there  most  of  the  time  until  we 
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came  to  anchor  in  Portland  harbor.  He  did  not 
call  upon  me  to  take  the  vessel  in,  and  I  did  not 
assist  in  the  least  in  taking  her  into  Portland 
harbor. 

We  finally  came  to  anchor  to  the  eastward  of 
Pomeroy’s  rock,  off  Fish  Point,  Portland  harbor, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock.  It  was, 
I  should  judge,  at  the  time  we  anchored  about 
half-past  seven  or  near  sunset  of  said  Friday, 
and  I  remained  upon  deck  until  about  nine 
o’clock.  In  that  time,  they  passed  on  deck,  out 
of  the  cabin,  ten  or  twelve  clothes-bags.  All  the 
persons  on  board  were  at  the  time  they  took  me, 
and  remained  all  the  time  I  was  with  them,  in 
fishermen’s  clothes,  except  the  person  I  have 
called  the  Captain.  He  had  on  blue  or  black 
pants  and  a  blue  frock  coat.  He  had  nothing  on 
that  looked  like  uniform,  either  naval  or  military, 
After  they  got  into  the  harbor  of  Portland,  the 
men  put  on  their  belts,  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and 
most  of  them  were  so  armed  before  nine  o’clock. 
My  partner  was  with  me  most  of  the  time.  He 
did  not  assist  at  all  in  piloting  the  vessel  into  the 
harbor,  and  neither  was  called  upon  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  About  nine  o’clock  Titcomb  and  myself 
were  ordered  below  into  the  cabin  and  fastened 
up,  and  one  man  was  left  at  the  gangway,  as 
near  as  we  could  judge.  From  the  time  that  I 
went  on  board  until  we  were  put  below,  no  boat 
left  the  vessel,  and  no  person  left  it.  When  we 
were  thus  put  into  the  cabin,  we  lay  down  in 
the  berths.  A  man  came  down  and  said :  “  Men, 
don’t  attempt  to  come  upon  deck  to-night.  -Make 
no  noise  or  resistance,  and  it  will  be  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  you.”  I  said :  “  Ay,  ay,  sir.”  From 
the  time  we  went  on  board  the  vessel  until  we 
went  below  as  just  stated,  no  boat  came  to  the 
vessel,  and  no  person  communicated  with  any 
one  on  board.  I  was  on  deck  constantly,  except¬ 
ing  the  time  I  was  in  the  cabin  first,  as  before 
stated,  and  the  time  I  spent  in  eating  dinner. 

After  being  left  alone,  I  heard  noise  of  hoist¬ 
ing  and  a  stir  about  deck,  until  twelve  or  half¬ 
past  twelve  o’clock,  I  should  judge.  I  did  not 
sleep  a  wink,  and  I  heard  nothing  afterward  but 
the  tread  of  the  watchman  on  deck  until  about 
daybreak.  Then  I  heard  a  noise  alongside.  Men 
got  upon  deck  and  opened  the  companion-way 
and  ordered  us  upon  deck.  Titcomb  and  myself 
both  went  on  deck.  The  vessel  was  where  she  was 
when  I  went  below  at  night.  Both  Titcomb  and 
myself  were  ordered  into  our  own  boat  along¬ 
side.  I  hesitated  a.  moment.  The  order  came, 
“Hurry  up,  men;  hurry  up,  men,”  and  so  I  went 
aboard.  Three  or  four  men  got  into  the  boat 
and  rowed  us  alongside  the  cutter.  It  was  day¬ 
light,  and  I  could  see  the  cutter  near  us,  with  all 
sail  on  and  two  boats  towing.  She  was  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  Fish  Point.  When  we 
got  alongside  I  was  ordered  on  board,  and  I 
think  one  man  got  out  with  me,  an  officer,  I 
think. 

Nothing  was  said  to  me  for  an  hour,  I  should 
think,  when  one  of  the  men  said  to  me:  “What 
do  you  think  of  this?  Did  you  think  of  this 
when  we  came  in  last  night  ?”  I  replied  that  I 


did  no,t.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was 
well  done,  to  take  the  cutter  out,  with  all  hands 
aboard,  without  any  trouble.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  daring  act.  He  said  he  would  have 
done  a  good  deal  more  had  he  had  a  good  wind 
when  he  commenced.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  through  the  way  the  cutter  was  going. 
I  told  him  I  was.  He  said:  “Is  there  plenty  of 
water?”  I  told  him  it  was  a  very  shallow  place 
at  low  water.  He  said:  “I  shall  go  out  this 
way.”  We  were  then  to  the  northward  of  Fort 
Gorges.  I  don’t  recollect  that  he  said  any  thing 
further,  except:  “Don’t  get  this  vessel  aground.” 
I  made  no  reply  whatever.  I  was  on  the  main 
deck ;  I  had  made  no  remark  about  the  course  or 
direction  of  the  vessel,  and  had  been  asked,  no 
questions.  A  man  w'as  at  the  wheel,  but  I  had 
not  spoken  to  him  or  been  near  him.  A  man 
was  ordered  by  the  officer  to  heave  the  lead. 
Don’t  know  that  I  heard  what  depth  was  report¬ 
ed.  We  were  then  being  towed  to  the  north¬ 
east.  There  was  no  wind.  We  kept  on  until 
we  got  abreast  the  passage  between  Cow  Island 
and  Hog  Island.  I  was  then  asked  if  the  cutter 
would  not  go  through  that  passage.  I  told  him 
it  was  a  very  bad  passage.  He  said  he  should 
go  through,  and  told  the  man  at  the  wheel  to 
keep  her  off.  She  was  kept  off  and  taken  through 
that  passage.  No  questions  were  asked  me  about 
the  course,  and  we  went  through  it  very  quick, 
as  a  breeze  sprang  up  just  as  we  entered  the  pas¬ 
sage.  I  gave  no  directions  as  to  the  course,  and 
was  not  asked  to  give  any.  After  getting  through 
there,  the  cutter  was  in  an  open  sea-way,  and 
kept  right  out  to  sea. 

Before  we  got  to  the  Green  Islands  I  asked  the 
captain  if  he  would  not  let  me  go.  He  said  he 
should  not.  I  saw  two  men,  that  looked  like  the 
cutter’s  crew,  come  up  with  irons  on,  and  their 
irons  were  taken  off  while  they  went  to  the  water¬ 
spout,  and  then  they  were  ironed  again  and  taken 
below.  Beside  those,  I  saw  no  other  persons 
aboard  except  those  I  had  seen  the  day  previous 
in  the  schooner.  After  getting  three  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  Green  Islands,  I  asked  again  to  be  let 
go.  He  told  me  no ;  he  would  stand  off  a  little 
further,  then  he  would  heave-to  and  wait  for  the 
schooner  to  come  up. 

When  out  past  Cod  Ledge  we  saw  steamers 
coming,  and  when  they  were  within  about  two 
miles  I  asked  again  to  be  let  go.  He  told  me  he 
didn’t  care ;  I  might  take  either  of  the  little  boats 
alongside.  I  got  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  the 
word  was  given,  and  rowed  off.  One  of  the  men 
said  I  had  better  row  a  little  quartering,  for  they 
should  fire  soon.  I  finally  reached  the  steamer 
Forest  City,  and  was  taken  aboard,  and  related 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  officers.  I  told  the 
captain  that  the  schooner  was  somewhere  between 
Portland  and  Jewell  Island.  Fie  hesitated  a  few 
minutes,  and  under  my  direction  ran  for  her.  I 
remained  on  board  the  Forest  City  until  I  was 
landed  at  Fort  Preble,  where  I  am  now  detained. 
When  I  was  taken  on  board  the  schooner  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  a  drunken  crew  of  fishermen  on  a 
frolic,  and  I  saw  nothing  suspicious  until  nearly 
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half-way  to  Portland,  when  I  saw  them  passing 
arms  out  of  the  hold  for  inspection,  and  it  was 
while  I  so  supposed  that  they  were  fishermen 
that  they  asked  me  about  the  steamboats,  the 
cutter,  and  other  things  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  being  inquired  about.  Albert  P.  Bibber. 

LETTER  FROM  LIEUT.  READ,  OF  THE  PRIVATEER 
FLORIDA. 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Me.,  ) 
July  1,  1868.  f 

My  Dear  Barbot:  As  I  have  just  noticed 
your  arrival  at  Fort  Lafayette,  in  company  with 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  late  ram  Atlanta,  I 
tyave  concluded  to  drop  you  a  few  lines,  inform¬ 
ing  you  of  my  being  bagged,  and  nicely  closeted, 
in  a  well-built  fort  in  “Old  Abe’s”  dominions. 

As  you  have,  perhaps,  heard  nothing  definite 
of  the  Florida  since  she  left  Mobile  Bay,  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  account  of  her  exploits,  and  of 
my  cruise  since  leaving  her. 

She  left  Mobile  Bay  on  a  clear,  starlight  night, 
a  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  the  north-west.  We 
dashed  by  the  blockaders  at  full  sp>eed,  and  al¬ 
though  blue  and  flash  Drummond  lights  turned 
night  into  day,  we  were  not  fired  at.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Oneida,  Brooklyn,  and  Cuyler,  were  in 
chase,  but  they  soon  dropped  far  astern.  The 
breeze  was  strong,  and  we  carried  all  the  canvas 
the  Florida  could  bear.  The  main-topsail  yard 
was  carried  away,  and  the  fore-topsail  yard 
sprung.  I  never  saw  any  vessel  make  better 
speed.  The  Florida  is  a  splendid  sea-boat.  She 
will  outsail  any  clipper,  and  steams  thirteen 
knots.  She  can  fight  three  heavy  rifles  directly 
aft ;  and  as  it  is  in  her  power  always  to  bring 
on  a  stern  chase,  she  can  never  be  captured. 
With  English  oak  and  Southern  hearts,  she  has 
no  superior. 

The  Florida  proceeded  to  Havana,  thence  to 
Nassau  and  Barbadoes.  On  the  sixth  of  May 
she  wTas  off  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  had  captured 
fourteen  sail,  all  valuable  vessels.  On  the  sixth 
of  May  we  captured  the  brig  Clarence,  from  Rio 
to  Baltimore.  I  proposed  to  take  her  and  make 
a  raid  on  the  United  States  coast.  My  proposi¬ 
tion  was  acceded  to,  and  I  was  given  twenty-two 
men  and  one  twelve-pound  howitzer.  We  cap¬ 
tured  three  transports  off  Cape  Henry,  and  a  fine 
clipper  bark  called  the  Tacony.  As  the  latter 
vessel  was  a  much  better  sailer  than  the  Clar¬ 
ence,  we  burned  the  Clarence  and  took  the  bark. 
With  the  Tacony  we  destroyed  fifteen  sail.  On 
the  twenty -third  of  June  we  burned  the  Tacony, 
and  took  a  small  fore-and-aft  schooner  of  seventy 
tons,  with  the  view  of  cutting  out  a  better  vessel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  we  made 
Portland  light ;  at  sunset  we  entered  the  harbor ; 
at  half-past  one  we  boarded  the  revenue  cutter 
Cushing,  and  took  her  with  but  little  difficulty. 
The  wind  was  very  light,  and  it  was  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  before  we  got  out  of  range  of  the 
forts.  At  ten  a.m.  we  were  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city,  when  the  wind  died  and  left  us 
becalmed.  At  eleven,  three  steamers  were  dis¬ 
covered  approaching  us ;  we  cleared  for  action, 
but  the  ordnance  department  of  the  cutter,  as 


usual,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  we  were 
unable  to  do  as  much  as  we  otherwise  would 
have  done.  The  cutter  had  one  thirty -two  pound¬ 
er  amidships  and  one  twenty-four  pounder  how¬ 
itzer  forward.  There  was  but  one  cartridge  for 
the  thirty-two,  and  but  five  rusty  round  shot 
and  a  few  stand  of  grape.  The  attacking  steam¬ 
ers  were  filled  with  armed  men,  and  their  ma¬ 
chinery  protected  by  bales  of  rags  and  cotton. 
We  fired  away  all  our  ammunition,  set  fire  to 
the  cutter,  and  surrendered  in  our  small  boats. 

It  was  my  intention,  tvhen  I  came  into  Port¬ 
land,  to  cut  out  a  sea-going  steamer,  but,  strange 
to  saiy,  at  the  decisive  moment,  Mr.  Brown  (whom 
you  will  remember  in  connection  with  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  Arkansas  engine)  declared  him¬ 
self  incompetent  to  work  the  engines  of  the 
steamer,  unless  he  had  another  engineer  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  All  my  plans  were  then  crush¬ 
ed,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  cutter  out 
as  a  dernier  ressort.  If  there  had  been  a  breeze, 
we  would  have  been  far  out  to  sea  before  day¬ 
light,  having  committed  considerable  destruction 
in  the  harbor  of  Portland. 

We  have  been  kindly  treated  by  our  captors. 
I  expect  wre  will  be  sent  either  to  New-York  or 
Boston  in  a  few  days.  As  they  have  commenced 
exchanging  again,  I  hope  we  all  may  be  sent  into 
Dixie  before  long.  My  kindest  regards  to  Trav¬ 
ers  and  Williamson.  Write  to  me. 

Sincerely,  etc.,  your  friend, 

Lieut.  A.  Barbot,  0.  W.  Read. 

Confederate  States  Navy,  Fort  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 

Doc.  22. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  COMMANDERS. 

General  Hooker  was  relieved  of  the  command 
of  the  army  at  his  own  request.  In  taking  leave 
of  his  soldiers,  he  issued  the  following  address : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
Frederick,  Md.,  June  28,  1S03.  ) 

General  Order  No.  65. 

In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  War  de¬ 
partment,  dated  June  twenty-seventh,  1863,  I 
relinquish  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  It  is  transferred  to  Major-General  George 
G.  Meade,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  who 
has  nobly  earned  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  army  on  many  a  well-fought  field.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  my  usefulness  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  impaired, 

I  part  from  it,  yet  not  without  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tion.  The  sorrow  of  parting  with  the  comrades 
of  so  many  battles  is  relieved  by  the  conviction 
that  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  army  will 
never  cease  nor  fail ;  that  it  will  yield  to  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  it  has  to  me,  a  willing  and  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  With  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  triumph 
of  its  arms  may  bring  successes  worthy  of  it  and 
the  nation,  I  bid  it  farewell. 

Joseph  Hooker, 

Major-General. 

S.  F.  Barstow, 

Acting  Adjutant-General. 
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GENERAL  MEADE’S  ADDRESS  ON  TAKING  COMMAND. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
June  28,  1863.  j 

General  Order  No.  66. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  As  a  soldier,  in  obeying  this 
order,  an  order  totally  unexpected  and  unsolicit¬ 
ed,  I  have  no  pAmises  or  pledges  to  make.  The 
country  looks  to  this  army  to  relieve  it  from  the 
devastation  and  disgrace  of  a  hostile  invasion. 
Whatever  fatigues  and  sacrifices  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  undergo,  let  us  have  in  view  constantly 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  let 
each  man  determine  to  do  his  duty,  leaving  to  an 
all-controlling  Providence  the  decision  of  the  con¬ 
test.  It  is  with  just  diffidence  that  I  relieve  in 
the  command  of  this  army  an  eminent  and  ac¬ 
complished  soldier,  whose  name  must  ever  ap¬ 
pear  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  hearty  support  of  my 
companions  in  arms  to  assist  me  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  important  trust  which  has 
been  confided  to  me.  George  G.  Meade, 

,  Major-General  Commanding, 

S.  F.  Barstow, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


froc.  23. 

THE  MISSION  OF  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  mission  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and 
Robert  Ould  at  Fortress  Monroe : 

Fortress  Monroe,  July  4, 1863,  1 

U.  S.  Steamer  Minnesota,  two  p.m.  f 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

The  following  communication  is  just  received 
from  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  who  is  in  the  flag 
of  truce  boat,  anchored  above.  I  shall  inform 
Mr.  Stephens  that  I  await  your  instructions  be¬ 
fore  giving  him  an  answer.  S.  H.  Lee, 

Admiral,  etc. 

Confederate  States  Steamer  Torpedo,  ) 
James  River,  July  4,  1863.  j 

Sir:  As  a  military  commissioner,  I  am  the 
bearer  of  a  communication  in  writing  from  Jeff 
Davis,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  na¬ 
val  forces  of  the  confederate  States,  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Robert 
Ould,  confederate  States  Agent  of  Exchange,  ac¬ 
companies  me  as  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  communication  in  person  and  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  I 
desire  to  proceed  directly  to  Washington  in  the 
steamer  Torpedo,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hun¬ 
ter  Davidson  of  the  confederate  States  navy ;  no 
person  being  on  board  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ould, 
myself,  the  boat’s  officers  and  crew. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
Alexander  II.  Stephens. 

To  S.  II.  Lee, 

Admiral,  etc. 


Navy  Department,  July  4, 1863. 

To  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Lee ,  Hampton  Roads : 

The  request  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  inad¬ 
missible.  The  customary  agents  and  channels 
are  adequate  for  all  needful  communication  and 
conference  between  the  United  States  forces  and 
the  insurgents.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Doc.  24. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  HELENA,  ARK. 

OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES. 

Headquarters  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  I 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  5.  { 

Major- Gen.  H.  W  Hallech ,  General-in-Chief : 

General  Prentiss  was  attacked  in  force  by  the 
rebels,  under  Holmes  and  Price,  at  Helena  yes¬ 
terday.  He  estimated  the  force  at  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand.  I  think  nine  thousand  will  cover  their 
strength.  General  Prentiss  sustained  their  at¬ 
tack  until  three  p.m.,  from  daylight,  when  the 
rebels  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  leaving  one 
thousand  two  hundred  prisoners. 

Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  about  from 
five  to  six  hundred.  General  Prentiss  lost  about 
fifty.  He  has  already  sent  me  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  prisoners,  which  I  send  to  Alton  to¬ 
day,  (Sunday  noon.)  S.  A.  Hurlbut, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Headquarters  District  East-Arkansas,  ) 
Helena,  July  4,  three  a.m.  ) 

To  Major-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  Commanding 

Fifteenth  Army  Corps : 

General:  We  have  been  hard  pressed  since 
daylight  by  the  combined  forces  of  Price,  Holmes, 
Marmaduke,  Parsons,  Carter,  Dobbins,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Thus  far  we  have  held  our  own,  and  have 
captured  several  hundred  prisoners,  whom  I  send 
to  you  by  Major  Wright,  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Iowa,  on  board  the  steamer  Tycoon. 

The  enemy  are  now  evidently  preparing  for  a 
renewed  attack  in  force. 

Send  another  gunboat  if  possible.  The  Tyler 
has  done  good  service  to-day. 

In  great  haste,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  Prentiss, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  District  East-Arkansas,  ) 
Helena,  July  4,  three  p.m.  j 

Major-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut ,  Commanding  Six¬ 
teenth  Army  Corps : 

General  :  W e  have  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
every  point,  and  our  soldiers  are  now  collecting 
their  wounded. 

We  have  taken  in  all  one  thousand  two  hundred 
prisoners,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will 
reach  five  hundred  or  six  hundred ;  but  although 
the  rebels  arc  badly  whipped,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  they  will  renew  the  attack  at  an  early 
moment,  and  that  they  are  now  massing  their 
troops  for  that  purpose.  My  force  is  inferior  to 
the  rebels.  With  the  aid  I  expect  from  you  and 
the  gunboats,  the  rebel  army  may  be  severely 
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beaten.  The  Tyler  has  been  to-day  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  I  remain,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  Prentiss, 

Major-General. 

COLONEL  BENTON’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Helena,  Arkansas,  July  6, 1863. 

Editor  Nonpareil  :* 

I  send  you  herewith,  for  publication  a  copy  of 
my  official  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Iowa  infantry,  in  their  engagement  of  the 
fourth  instant,  at  this  place.  I  would  also  request 
that  all  the  papers  in  our  portion  of  the  State, 
copy  for  the  information  of  our  friends. 

I  feel  proud  of  the  conduct  of  the  Twenty-ninth. 
They  came  up  to  the  work  promptly  and  coolly, 
and  stuck  to  it  with  unyielding  fidelity.  The 
enemy  came  upon  us  with  a  rush  and  a  shout,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  repeated  volleys  of  small  arms  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  grape,  by  which  several  of  our 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  Had  they  faltered,  serious  disaster  was 
inevitable.  They  stood  firm  and  gave  the  enemy 
more  than  they  bargained  for,  and  soon  had  a 
portion  of  his  dead  and  wounded  within  our  lines. 
The  sight  of  the  wounded  and  dying  seemed  to  in¬ 
spire  them  with  fresh  courage.  1  advanced  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  the  brow  of  the  hills,  where  I  could 
get  a  better  view  of  the  contending  forces.  I 
found  our  boys  in  various  attitudes — -standing, 
kneeling,  half  bent,  and  flat  on  the  ground — load¬ 
ing  and  firing,  and  occasionally  advancing  as  de¬ 
liberately  and  systematically  as  a  mountaineer 
after  an  antelope.  Our  fire  was  well  aimed.  The 
obstructions  behind  which  the  enemy  were  con¬ 
cealed,  after  they  fell  back,  were  thoroughly  pep¬ 
pered  with  our  Enfield  balls.  By  making  a  sud¬ 
den  dash,  we  could  have  taken  one  of  their  guns, 
but  prudence  dictated  that  we  should  not  risk  an 
ambuscade  for  the  sake  of  getting  possession  of 
a  gun  which  was  no  longer  doing  us  any  harm. 

The  respective  companies  were  disposed  of  as 
follows :  Deployed  as  skirmishers,  A,  B,  C,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  and  K.  Held  as  a  reserve,  D  and  I.  The 
following  officers  were  in  the  engagement :  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Patterson,  Major  Shoemaker,  and 
Adjutant  Lyman ;  Captain  Gardner  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Kirkpatrick,  of  company  A  ;  Captain 
Andrews  and  Second  Lieutenant  Sheldon,  of  com¬ 
pany  B ;  Captain  Bacon,  First  Lieutenant  Hedge, 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Stocker,  of  company  C  ; 
First  Lieutenant  Stewart  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Munn,  of  company  D  ;  First  Lieutenant  Mitchell 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Ellifritz,  of  company  E  ; 
First  Lieutenant  Turner,  of  company  F ;  First 
Lieutenant  Johnston  and  Second  Lieutenant  Mc¬ 
Farland,  of  company  G  ;  Captain  Myers  and  Se¬ 
cond  Lieutenant  Elliott,  of  company  II  ;  First 
Lieutenant  Lenon  and  Second  Lieutenant  Mux- 
ley,  of  company  I ;  and  First  Lieutenant  Dale 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Chantry,  of  company  K. 
Were  I  to  attempt  a  eulogy  on  their  conduct,  I 
could  not  say  more  than  that  embraced  in  the 
truthful  assertion,  they  did  their  whole  duty. 

*  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  August  1,  1863. 


Captains  Bower,  of  company  E,  and  Davis,  of 
company  D,  were  absent  on  sick  leave.  Captains 
Huggins,  of  company  G,  and  Nash,  of  company 
F,  were  sick  and  unable  to  leave  their  quarters. 
Time  has  shown  that  my  selection  of  Adjutant 
was  a  happy  one.  In  the  office  or  in  the  field  he 
is  every  inch  a  soldier,  recognizing  no  deviation 
from  the  stern  laws  that  govern  a  military  organ¬ 
ization.  * 

Assistant-Surgeons  Nicholson  and  Eakin  were 
on  the  field,  and  were  active  and  vigilant  in  their 
attentions  to  the  wounded. 

A  section  of  the  Third  Iowa  battery  (from  Du¬ 
buque)  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wright,  was 
posted  on  our  right,  and  did  good  service,  and 
rendered  the  position  of  the  enemy  very  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  engagement,  but  have  not  time,  and  you  will 
doubtless  see  them  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  battle  was  hotly  contested  on  both  sides. 
The  rebels  fought  well,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
superior  force  of  our  arms.  Our  entire  effective 
force,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  day 
previous,  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred. 
That  of  the  enemy,  according  to  their  own  state¬ 
ment,  was  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand, 
which  corroborates  the  estimates  made  from  our 
own  observation.  Our  entire  loss  in  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing  is  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
That  of  the  enemy  not  less  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  In  estimating  their  loss  we  have 
the  facts  to  govern  us.  We  took  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  during  the  action  and  a  good  many 
stragglers  since.  We  buried  some  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and 
found  the  graves  of  over  one  hundred  buried  by 
themselves.  We  have  had  possession  of  about 
four  hundred  of  their  wounded,  some  of  whom 
were  left  at  farm-houses  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
town  on  their  retreat.  J'rom  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  our  surgeons  assure  us  that  their  dead 
will  not  fall  short  of  six  hundred.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  they  had  the  usual  proportion  of 
slightly  wounded,  who  were  taken  with  them. 
The  rebels  were  under  the  leadership  of  Holmes, 
Price,  and  Marmaduke,  the  former  in  command. 
Our  forces  were  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
F.  Salomon,  brother  of  Governor  Salomon,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  limited  number  of  our  killed  and  wounded 
in  a  contest  against  such  fearful  odds,  seems  almost 
incredible.  The  secret  is,  that  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised.  For  the  last  six  weeks  we  had  been  vig¬ 
ilant  day  and  night,  patrolling  the  country  with 
scouts,  constructing  fortifications  and  digging  in- 
trenchments.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
batteries  were  literally  covered  with  rifle-pits,  and 
the  principal  roads  blockaded  with  fallen  timber. 
General  Salomon  deserves  great  credit  for  these 
precautionary  steps.  The  enemy  had  doubtless 
ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy  our  nu¬ 
merical  strength,  but  he  was  badly  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  preparations — one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  modern  warfare.  They  doubt¬ 
less  expected  to  find  us  engrossed  with  a  Fourth 
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of  July  celebration,  and  totally  unprepared  for 
their  approach  ;  but  for  once  they  were  caught  in 
a  trap,  and  did  not  realize  their  mistake  until  the 
deadly  volleys  from  our  rifle-pits  began  to  mow 
them  down.  Our  little  army  was  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  at  daylight  in  the  respective  camps,  an 
hour  before  the  enemy  attacked  our  pickets,  await¬ 
ing  orders  from  the  General  Commanding,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  signal  gun  was  tired,  each 
detachment  was  in  the  position  assigned  it,  and  a 
general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  invading  foe. 
Our  pickets  behaved  gallantly.  They  fell  back 
steadily,  loading  and  firing  until  they  reached  our 
intrenchments.  The  gunboat  Tyler,  the  lucky 
boat  of  the  war,  was  at  anchor  in  front  of  the  town 
and  joined  in  the  action. 

The  battle,  though  overshadowed  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  at  Vicksburgh,  is  nevertheless 
an  important  one.  I  think  it  has  given  a  final 
quietus  to  “Price’s  army,”  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  war.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  our  force  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
pursuit.  We  could  have  wiped  out  the  whole 
concern.  The  rebel  wounded  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness.  They  were  brought  into 
our  hospitals  during  the  engagement,  and  every 
facility  was  afforded  by  our  surgeons,  assisted  by 
their  own,  to  make  them  comfortable.  We  start¬ 
ed  six  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  up  the  river  on 
the  steamer  Tycoon  before  the  engagement  closed. 
They  left  the  landing  amid  the  incessant  roar  of 
artillery  and  small  arms,  laughing,  cheering,  and 
swearing.  The  enemy  were  well  armed,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  ammunition  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Our  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Rice, 
of  the  Thirty-third  Iowa.  He  acquitted  himself, 
well.  Most  of  our  wounded  have  been  sent  North, 
and  it  is  painful  to  add  that  some  of  them  cannot 
recover,  even  with  the  most  favorable  treatment. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  ) 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  > 

Helena,  Ark.,  July  6,  1863.  ) 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  part  taken  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  fourth  instant,  by  my  regiment.  _  My 
men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  at  daylight, 
in  obedience  to  a  standing  order  of  Brig. -Gen.  F. 
Salomon,  commanding  forces  in  the  field,  and  at 
half-past  four  o’clock  a.m.,  in  pursuance  of  orders 
from  Col.  Samuel  A.  Rice,  of  the  Thirty-third  Iowa 
infantry,  commanding  Second  brigade,  we  march¬ 
ed  westward  across  the  bottom  at  double-quick, 
to  a  position  on  the  Sterling  road.  ‘  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  designated,  I  found  that  the  ene¬ 
my  occupied  the  crests  of  the  hills  with  their 
skirmishers  north  of  “battery  A,”  commanding 
my  position.  I  immediately  sent  forward  two 
companies  of  skirmishers  to  dislodge  and  drive 
them  back  ;  but  finding  them  too  strongly  post¬ 
ed,  and  being  directed  by  Col.  Rice  to  hold  the 
position  at  all  hazards,  I  continued  to  loenforcc 
the  line  until  eight  companies  were  deployed. 


In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  placed  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  two  guns  in  position,  with  w’hich  they 
opened  a  brisk  fire  of  shell  and  grape,  and  moved 
rapidly  upon  us,  cheering  and  exulting  as  they 
advanced,  being  partially  shielded  from  view  by 
a  fog  which  covered  the  hills  at  that  moment. 
Our  skirmishers  met  them  with  a  galling  and  in¬ 
cessant  fire,  under  which  they  gradually  fell 
back,  resolutely  contesting  every  inch  of  ground 
as  they  retired.  Our  skirmishers  advanced  stead¬ 
ily  and  cautiously,  and  having  gained  the  crest 
of  the  hill  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  guns,  which,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  subsequently  re¬ 
covered  and  withdrew,  leaving  one  caisson  on 
the  field. 

My  men  were  under  a  severe  fire  for  more  than 
five  hours,  and  it  affords  me  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  to  speak  of  both  officers  and  men  in  terms 
of  the  highest  commendation  for  their  coolness 
and  bravery  during  the  entire  action.  I  saw  no 
flinching  or  wavering  during  the  day.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  several  of  my  officers  and 
quite  a  number  of  my  men,  who  were  excused 
from  duty  in  consequence  of  physical  debility, 
left  their  quarters  and  joined  their  respective 
companies  when  the  signal  gun  was  fired. 

Any  invidious  distinctions  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  command  would  not  be  admissible 
in  this  report,  but  I  would  not  do  justice  to  an 
accomplished  officer  should  I  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  efficient  services  of  Lieut. -Col.  R.  F.  Patter¬ 
son  during  the  action,  and  the  special  obligations 
I  am  under  for  the  thorough  instruction  previ¬ 
ous^  given  by  him  to  both  officers  and  men  in 
the  responsible  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
soldier,  the  importance  of  which  was  so  forcibly 
illustrated  on  the  fourth  instant. 

My  regiment  was  promptly  supported  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  Iowa  infantry,  commanded  by  Col. 
C.  W.  Kittridge,  and  was  relieved  by  him  a  short 
time  before  the  enemy  left  the  field.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  force  in  front  of  our  line,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  from  the  most  reliable 
information  within  my  reach,  was  one  brigade  of 
five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  battery  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  in  reserve,  under  command 
of  Colonel  McCrea. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  during  the  en¬ 
gagement  the  loss  in  my  regiment  was  seven 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded — some  of  them 
mortally  (two  of  whom  have  since  died)  and 
many  of  them  severely — among  the  number  some 
of  my  best  and  bravest  men.  The  enemy’s  loss 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely,  as  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  many 'of  them  from  the  field. 
We  buried  fourteen  of  his  dead  and  found  the 
graves  of  seventeen  more  buried  by  himself,  and 
brought  one  of  his  wounded  from  the  field. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,. 

Tiiomas  II.  Benton,  Jr., 

Colonel  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry. 

To  Colonel  Samuel  A.  Rice, 

Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Thirteenth  Division  of  Thir¬ 
teenth  Army  Corps. 
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LIEUT. -COLONEL  PASE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Indiana  Cavalry,  ) 
Helena,  July  6,  18G8.  f 

M.  W.  Benjamin ,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  Headquarters 

Colonel  Clayton ,  Commanding  Cavalry  Bri¬ 
gade ,  Helena,  Arkansas: 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  herewith  trans¬ 
mit  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  of  my  command, 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  part  the  regiment  took  in  the  attack  on 
Helena  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1863. 

A  little  before  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  Juty,  two  messengers  came  in  from 
the  picket-post  on  the  Little  Rock  road,  bringing- 
word  that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  driving  in 
the  pickets  before  them.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  bugle  to  sound  to  horse,  and,  forming  the 
regiment,  moved  up  the  levee  near  town,  and 
awaited  orders. 

Soon  received  orders  from  you,  through  your 
Adjutant,  to  move  tents  and  baggage  within  the 
line  of  fortifications  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaving 
part  of  the  command  to  guard  the  train,  and  with 
the  rest  to  form  line  of  battle  behind  the  Fifth 
Kansas,  which  was  already  drawn  up  in  the  open 
flats  just  above  town.  I  immediately  ordered 
Major  Owen  to  take  two  companies,  with  one 
piece  of  our  small  rifled  guns,  and  cover  the  rear 
of  the  train,  and  with  the  balance  of  my  com¬ 
mand  I  took  positions  as  ordered. 

General  Prentiss  then  ordered  our  guns  some 
distance  in  front  up  the  levee,  and  companies  M 
and  L  were  dismounted  and  sent  forward  as  a 
support.  Our  battery  was  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Leffler,  of  company  B.  For  the  bravery  shown 
and  the  terrible  execution  done  by  them,  you  are 
best  able  to  judge,  they  having  been  under  your 
immediate  command. 

By  this  time  Major  Owen  came  up  with  his 
detachment,  and  fell  in  line  with  the  regiment. 

Captain  Wethers,  Aid  to  General  Salomon, 
now  came  up  with  word  that  the  enemy  had 
captured  a  battery  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
General  Salomon’s  headquarters,  driving  our  in¬ 
fantry  from  their  rifle-pits,  and  were  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  into  town  ;  and  I  was  ordered  to  take 
my  regiment  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Curtis, 
dismount  them,  and  check  their  further  advance. 
I  did  so,  taking  the  regiment  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  left  of  General  Salomon’s  headquar¬ 
ters. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  opposite  was  the  bat¬ 
tery  the  enemy  had  just  captured,  and  over  the 
breastworks  from  which  our  infantry  had  been 
driven,  they  were  pouring  one  dark,  continuous 
stream.  The  boys  wheeled  into  line,  and  with 
loud  yells,  commenced  firing,  pouring  in  such  a 
storm  of  bullets  that  they  soon  retreated,  with 
the  exception  of  their  sharp-shooters,  which,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred,  took  possession 
of  a  ravine  running  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  which 
was  filled  with  fallen  timber  and  stumps,  from 
behind  which  they  poured  a  continuous  and  dead¬ 
ly  fire.  Soon  ten  or  twelve  daring  spirits  now 
rushed  down  the  hill-side  and  up  the  steep  ascent 
in  front,  getting  a  position  on  the  enemy’s  left 


flank,  just  above  them,  occupying  ground  from 
which  we  had  driven  them.  They  held  their  po¬ 
sition  for  some  time,  doing  terrible  execution, 
but  were  finally  compelled  to  fall  back,  bringing 
with  them  quite  a  number  of  splendid  English 
rifles  which  they  had  captured  from  the  enemy’s 
sharp-shooters.  Another  detachment  of  our  men 
soon  went  over,  accompanied  by  some  infantry, 
a  company  of  which  had  come  up  on  the  hill 
where  my  regiment  was  stationed.  (It  may  be 
proper  to  state  here,  that  several  companies  of 
infantry  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  our  right, 
around  General  Salomon’s  headquarters,  who  did 
good  service,  acting  in  concert  with  us.) 

The  enemy,  finding  himself  flanked,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  chance  of  escape,  as  every  one  attempting 
to  run  up  the  hill-side  was  sure  to  fall,  raised 
the  white  flag,  and  about  one  hundred  surren¬ 
dered.  , 

Quite  a  number  still  held  out,  seemingly  de¬ 
termined  to  die  "before  they  would  become  pri¬ 
soners. 

Here  more  than  half  the  regiment  threw  away 
their  carbines,  (many  of  them  being  unservice¬ 
able,  having  been  condemned  by  a  U.  S.  inspect¬ 
ing  officer  some  time  since,)  and  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  Enfield  rifles  captured  from  the  enemy. 

General  Salomon  now  sent  orders  for  us  to 
charge  and  retake  the  battery.  Two  hills  more 
had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  it,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  logs  and  brush.  The 
hills  were  several  hundred  feet  steep,  almost 
perpendicular;  but,  at  the  word  “forward,”  they 
were  accompanied  by  two  companies  of  infantry, 
and  where  it  was  too  step  to  walk  the  boys  would 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  enemy 
did  not  wait  to  receive  us,  but  left  their  works. 

I  was  now  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
in  consequence  of  the  shells  from  the  gunboat 
Tyler  dropping  in  all  around  us,  and  we  fell  back 
and  resumed  our  former  position. 

The  men  were  now  much  exhausted  from 
charging  over  the  hills  and  back.  The  sun  was 
shining  out  intensely  hot,  and  I  ordered  the  re¬ 
giment  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  under  the  trees 
around  headquarters,  (the  fighting  was  now  over, 
with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  shots) — 
after  being  engaged  far  five  hours  under  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  severe  fire. 

My  killed, 4  wounded,  and  missing  number  as 
follow :  Killed — A.  Brokan,  company  A,  shot  in 
head ;  William  Stark,  company  H,  shot  in  breast 
Wounded  mortally — Robert  Smith,  company  D, 
shot  in  abdomen  ;  James  Carter,  company  F,  shot 
in  the  breast.  Wounded  severely — Frank  Ben¬ 
nett,  company  F,  shot  in  knee  ;  Thomas'  Adams, 
company  F,  right  arm  shot  off ;  Frederick  Lewis, 
company  F,  shot  through  hand  and  wrist ;  Geo. 
Barter,  company  II,  right  thumb  shot  off.  Wound¬ 
ed  slightly — John  Carter,  company  B,  in  head  ; 
James  H.  Campbell,  in  leg.  Missing — Benjamin 
Happy,  company  M. 

The  officers  and  men  all  conducted  themselves 
so  as  to  meet  my  highest  approbation.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  find  it  impossible  to  name  par¬ 
ticular  ones  as  deserving  of  notice  for  their  brav- 
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ery,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  rest.  To 
Major  Brewer,  however,  I  am  particularly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  valuable  aid  and  assistance  he  rendered 
me  in  carrying  out  the  different  orders  I  received, 
and  for  his  coolness  and  bravery.  Lieutenant 
Kelso,  Commissary,  deserves  notice  for  his  timely 
aid  in  furnishing  food  and  water  to  the  men  while 
they  were  engaged.  Lieutenant  Craig,  Quarter* 
master,  also  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  B.  J.  Kilpatrick,  Ordnance  Sergeant, 
was  always  on  hand  with  ammunition  for  the 
regiment  and  battery.  Many  of  the  men  fired 
over  one  hundred  rounds.  Yours,  etc., 

Tnos.  N.  Pase, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  First  Indiana  Cavalry. 

NAVAL  REPORTS. 

United  States  Mississippi  Squadron,  ) 

Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  off  Vicksburgu,  July  11,  1863.  J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  a  full 
report  of  the  late  affair  at  Helena,  where  the 
gunboat  Tyler  saved  the  day,'  and  enabled  our 
little  band  of  soldiers  to  capture  a  number  of  the 
enemy. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  David  D.  Porter, 

A.  R.  Admiral  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

U.  S.  Iron-Clad  Ram  Eastpop.t,  ) 

Helena,  Arkansas,  July  8, 1863.  j 

A.  72.  Admiral  David  D.  Porter ,  If.  S.  JPavy, 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron : 

Sir  :  General  Holmes,  with  a  reported  force  of 
eighteen  thousand  rebels,  attacked  this  place  at 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  instant, 
and  was  repulsed,  after  a  hard  contested  fight  of 
several  hours’  duration. 

The  enemy  attacked  the  centre  of  the  defences 
and  carried  the  rifle-pits,  and  a  battery  upon  the 
crest  of  the  hills  in  the  rear,  which  commanded 
not  only  Helena  itself,  but  also  all  the  other  de¬ 
fensive  works,  including  Fort  Curtis.  After  pos¬ 
sessing  himself  of  that  position,  he  pushed  large 
forces  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge  into  the  gorges, 
and  his  sharp-shooters  began  the  work  of  driving 
the  artillerists  from  the  guns  in  the  main  fort. 
Rebel  guns,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  had 
been  planted  upon  commanding  positions,  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  lines  of  defensive  works 
across  the  river-bottom,  about  one  thousand  yards 
in  width,  and  his  troops  were  in  force  near  them 
to  secure  the  advantages  the  capture  of  the  works 
upon  the  hills  would  offer  for  closing  upon  the 
town  from  both  directions  along  the  river-bottom. 
The  Tyler  had  been  covering  the  approach  by  the 
old  town  road ;  but  Captain  Pritchett  discovered 
the  enemy  pressing  down  the  hill-side  after  the 
capture  of  the  battery  in  the  centre,  and  took  up 
such  a  position  that,  while  his  broadside  guns 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  slopes  and  en¬ 
filaded  the  ravines,  his  stern  guns  effectually  si¬ 
lenced  the  rebel  battery  below,  and  his  bow  guns 
played  simultaneously  upon  the  upper  one.  The 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  was  terrible, 
and  all  unite  in  describing  the  horrors  of  that  hill¬ 
side  and  the  ravines  after  the  battle  as  baffling 


description,  the  killed  being  literally  torn  to 
pieces  by  shell,  and  the  avenging  fire  of  the  gun¬ 
boat  pursued  the  enemy  two  or  three  miles  to  his 
reserve  forces,  creating  a  panic  there  which  add¬ 
ed  not  a  little  to  the  end  of  victory. 

The  enemy’s  loss  is  very  heavy.  Our  forces 
have  buried  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  his 
killed,  and  many  places  have  been  found  where 
he  had  himself  buried  his  dead.  His  wounded 
number  one  thousand  one  hundred,  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  also  are  one  thousand  one  hundred.  Our 
cavalry  forces  are  hourly  discovering  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  are 
bringing  in  stragglers  and  deserters.  Boats  pass¬ 
ing  up  the  river  for  two  days  after  the  battle 
were  continually  hailed  by  deserters  from  the 
rebel  ranks  wishing  to  get  on  board  to  escape. 

An  examination  of  the  field  and  the  reports  I 
hear  convince  me  that  the  Tyler  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  terri¬ 
ble  slaughter  in  his  ranks  is  largely  hers.  It  is 
due  to  Captain  Pritchett  to  add  that  he  took  up 
an  admirable  position,  and  used  his  battery  in  a 
manner  alike  creditable  to  himself  and  to  his  offi¬ 
cers  and  men. 

First  at  Belmont,  then  at  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
and  now  here,  the  Tyler  has  been  of  inestimable 
value,  and  has  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  garrison,  numbering  but  three  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  with  lines  entirely  too  ex¬ 
tensive  for  such  a  force,  evidently  fought  with  a 
courage  and  determination  without  superior  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  war. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  L.  Phelps, 

Lieutenant  Commander, 

Commanding  Second  Division,  Mississippi  Squadron. 

To  Acting  Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Headquarters  District  of  Eastern  Arkansas,  1 
Helena,  Ark.,  July  9, 1863.  j 

Admiral  :  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to 
you  my  testimony  concerning  the  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  me  during  the  battle  at  this  place 
on  the  fourth  instant,  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
James  M.  Pritchett,  of  the  gunboat  Tyler.  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  sir,  that  he  not  only  acquitted  himself 
with  honor  and  distinction  during  the  engage¬ 
ment  proper,  but,  with  a  zeal  and  patience  as  rare 
as  they  are  commendable,  when  informed  of  the 
probabilities  of  an  attack  on  this  place,  he  lost  no 
time  and  spared  no  labor  to  make  himself  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
surrounding  country.  And  I  attribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  our  success  in  the  late  battle  to  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  his  skill  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  means  within  his  command  to  the  end  to 
be  obtained.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  after  the  engagement,  and  while  we  were 
expecting  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  Commander 
Pritchett,  commanding  a  division  of  your  fleet, 
was  unusually  efficient  in  procuring  timely  reen¬ 
forcements. 

Permit  me  to  add,  sir,  that  I  can  conceive  of 
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no  case  wherein  promotion  would  be  more  worth¬ 
ily  bestowed  than  in  the  case  of  Commander 
Pritchett,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to 
learn  that  his  services  have  received  a  proper  re¬ 
ward.  I  write  this  communication,  sir,  quite  un¬ 
solicited  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Command¬ 
er  Pritchett. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  much  respect, 
your  obedient  servant.  B.  M.  Prentiss, 

Major-General. 

To  David  D.  Porter, 

Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

ST.  LOCIS  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

Helena,  Ark.,  July  12, 1863. 

At  last  we  have  been  attacked  by  Missouri’s 
favorite  general,  under  the  direction  of ‘the  lag¬ 
gard  Holmes.  At  four  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  the  siege-gun,  which  was  to  give  the 
signal  of  attack,  belched  forth  its  startling  alarm 
to  the  little  garrison,  and  immediately  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  were  in  motion  to  take  up 
the  various  positions  assigned  them.  For  two 
nights  we  had  been  under  arms  at  two  o’clock 
a.m.,  and  it  was  but  a  few  moments’  work  to  place 
all  in  readiness. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  position,  let  us  say 
that  Helena  lies  upon  flat  ground,  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  running 
parallel  to  it,  high  ridges  command  the  city  and 
approaches,  ravines,  opening  toward  the  river, 
and  raked  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Curtis,  (which  is 
lower  than  all  the  ridges,  and  centrally  located,) 
being  between  these  ridges.  Before  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  General  Gorman,  Fort  Curtis  was  readily 
commanded  from  all  the  ridges  about  the  city. 
Generals  Ross  and  Salomon  conceived  the  plan 
of  placing  strong  batteries  upon  these  hills  as  an 
advanced  line,  and  connecting  each  battery  by 
rifle-pits.  This  plan  was  executed  by  Lieutenant 
James  G.  Patton,  of  the  Thirty-third  Missouri, 
and  results  have  demonstrated  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  general 
plan.  Making  the  citjr  our  base,  battery  A  is 
upon  our  right  running  on  next  to  B,  C,  and  D, 
(which  is  on  the  left.)  Between  the  ridges 
(above  and  below  the  town)  and  the  river  there 
is  jow,  flat  ground,  protected  by  rifle  and  cavalry- 
pits,  and  flanking  batteries  of  ten-pounder  Par¬ 
rotts,  and  six  and  twelve-pounder  brass  pieces. 

“  The  enemy  are  in  force  on  the  old  town 
road,”  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  plan  of  at¬ 
tack.  This  was  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  with  a  brigade  of  infant¬ 
ry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  was  there.  Next 
came  word  that  the  old  St.  Francis  road  was 
occupied  in  force,  and  that  an  assault  was  being 
attempted  upon  battery  A.  Scarcely  was  this 
report  in,  when  news  came  that  batteries  G  and 
D  were  annoyed  by  sharp-shooters,  who  were 
supported  by  heavy  columns,  in  which  could  be 
distinguished  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  supposed 
to  be  artillery  moving  into  position.  Cavalry 
could  be  seen  in  front  of  battery  B.  So  much 
for  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  They  were 


planned  and  timed  by  a  master-mind,  the  pickets 
being  driven  at  all  points  at  almost  the  same  mo¬ 
ment. 

On  both  flanks  the  enemy’s  artillery  opened 
with  some  spirit  but  no  effect,  being  replied  to 
rapidly  with  good  success.  The  exchanges  were 
principally  at  long-range  for  light  pieces,  and  the 
design  was  evidently  to  make  a  diversion  simply, 
while  the  centre  was  attacked  in  strong  force, 
thus  driving  through  our  long  line  of  defences 
and  falling  simultaneously  upon  the  rear  of  both 
flanks.  The  success  of  this  plan  would  have  given 
them  Fort  Curtis  and  the  whole  wharf,  entirely 
cutting  off  our  retreat  by  means  of  the  transports. 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  plan  entirely  ignored 
the  presence  of  the  gunboat,  which  they  were 
not  expecting  to  find  at  our  landing.  No  bat¬ 
teries  were  opened  upon  our  centre,  as  they 
failed,  on  account  of  ravines,  to  obtain  favorable 
positions.  Their  infantry  was  relied  upon  for 
this  work.  Lieutenant-General  Holmes  person¬ 
ally  directed  the  attack  upon  battery  D,  which 
was  made  by  Fagan’s  Arkansas  brigade,  while 
Major-General  Price  directed  that  upon  battery 
C.  At  half-past  four  a.m.,  a  regiment  moved 
from  cover  to  attack  D,  advancing  in  four  ranks 
upon  a  bridge  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  that 
work  and  flanked  by  the  guns  of  C,  which  opened 
upon  them  with  shell  as  soon  as  the  full  length 
of  their  line  was'exposed. 

The  guns  of  D  opened  upon  them  at  the  same 
moment,  the  guns  of  both  batteries  having  ex¬ 
cellent  range,  and  creating  a  panic  among  the 
enemy,  which  soon  increased  to  a  rout,  the  regi¬ 
ment  drawing  off  in  great  disorder.  At  once 
they  were  reenforced,  their  sharp-shooters  press¬ 
ing  closer  and  annoying  the  gunners  of  C  so 
much  that  the  guns  had  to  be  turned  upon  them 
with  canister.  One  gun  of  this  battery,  how¬ 
ever,  was  used  to  assist  D,  and  again  the  enemy 
were  checked,  taking  cover  in  the  ravines  and 
fallen  timber.  At  this  time  a  heavy  fog  fell  upon 
the  ridges  and  batteries,  lasting  some  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  and  causing  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  for  that  time.  When  the  fog  raised,  the  force 
in  front  of  battery  D  appeared  to  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  ;  while  crossing  low  ridges  between  that 
and  battery  C,  appeared  a  brigade  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  regiments. 

When  discovered,  this  brigade  (Parsons’s)  was 
entirely  concealed  from  the  range  of  guns  of  C, 
but  exposed  to  that  of  D,  which  accordingly 
opened  upon  them  with  shell  from  both  guns, 
frequently  breaking  the  column,  but  only  to  see 
it  closed  again  and  pressing  forward.  The  first 
line  of  pits  in  front  of  C  was  flanked  and  the 
company  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the  battery, 
where  they  again  stood.  In  front  and  upon  both 
flanks  the  enemy  charged  this  work,  not  in  regu¬ 
lar  lines,  but  swarming  upon  our  gallant  fellows 
like  locusts.  Two  companies  in  the  pits  upon 
the  left  of  the  guns  broke  and  fled  in  the  greatest 
confusion  ;  two  companies  with  the  guns,  and 
two  in  the  pits  to  the  right  of  them,  held  their 
ground  steadily,  firing  double  charges  of  canis¬ 
ter  and  pouring  Minie  balls  into  the  assailants 
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with  the  most  terrible  effect.  They  were  over¬ 
matched,  however,  and  the  guns  could  not  be 
saved.  The  captain  of  the  battery  spiked  one  of 
his  guns  as  the  enemy  reached  his  parapet,  and 
his  gunners,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  secured 
all  the  friction-primers,  so  rendering  the  battery 
utterly  useless  to  the  enemy.  Part  of  the  strag¬ 
glers  rallied  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  between  bat¬ 
teries  0  and  D,  and  made  a  firm  stand,  where 
they  were  promptly  supported  by  parts  of  two 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  retired  to  Fort 
Curtis  to  act  as  sharp-shooters  in  protecting  the 
gunners. 

In  possession  of  battery  C,  and  flushed  with 
apparent  certain  victory,  the  enemy  turned  the 
captured  guns  upon  our  main  fort,  and  loaded 
them  with  shell.  Then  gathering  together  his 
scattered  companies,  who  were  pillaging  the  camp 
of  the  two'  companies  that  garrisoned  the  battery, 
with  one  wild,  self-confident  yell  he  charged  down 
the  hill  immediately  in  front  of  Fort  Curtis  ; 
charged,  not  in  line  or  in  column,  not  with  fixed 
bayonet  showing  a  glittering  line  of  polished 
steel,  not  as  the  “Old  Guard”  charged  at  Water¬ 
loo,  but  charged  en  masse ,  or  worse  yet,  en  mobbe , 
every  man  being  in  himself  a  small  host  with  a 
leader  of  its  own. 

The  crest  of  the  hill  was  six  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Curtis,  and  the  base  five  hundred. 
Five  twenty-four  pounder  siege-guns,  and  one 
thirty-two  pounder  columbiad  swept  the  entire 
base  of  the  hill,  from  crest  to  base.  Although 
the  enemy  had  loaded  our  captured  guns  with 
shell,  he  could  not  oise  them ;  there  were  no 
slow  matches,  no  friction-tubes,  and  the  guns 
were  so  much  useless  brass.  Without  well- 
posted  artillery,  how  could  they  hope  to  live  upon 
the  hill  with  the  light  guns  of  A,  B,  and  D,  play¬ 
ing  upon  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  the  big  guns 
playing  upon  their  front  V 

Nothing  but  madness  could  have  driven  them 
on;  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  could  have 
saved  them  from  destruction.  Yet,  with  the 
howl  of  demons,  the  last  mad,  defiant,  impotent 
howl  of  baffled  but  still  determined  traitors,  ex¬ 
posed  to  history,  to  nations,  and  to  themselves ; 
whipped,  naked  and  hungry,  on  they  came, 
cursing,  firing,  rushing,  like  the  “  Light  Bri¬ 
gade,”  “  into  the  gates  of  death,  into  the  mouth 
of  hell.” 

No  hurrying,  no  excitement,  and  yet  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  the  Fort  and  batteries,  but  steadily  the 
shell,  case,  grape,  and  canister  flew,  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  and  the  precision 'of  fate, 
straight  in  the  faces  of  the  infuriate  mob.  Heads, 
trunks  and  limbs  hurled  asunder  by  bursting 
iron,  flew  into  the  air,  nauseating  and  sickening 
all  who  must  witness  the  horrible  sight.  No 
body  of  men  on  earth  could  long  endure  such  a 
tornado  of  iron  as  was  hurled  upon  them.  Their 
shots  all  fell  short,  or  passed  harmlessly  over 
the  gunners  of  the  Fort.  Not  a  man  was  even 
wounded.  Slow  to  receive  convictions,  but  at 
last  satisfied  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  assault, 
the  mob  turned  about,  as  if  by  common  consent, 


and  broke  into  squads  of  twenty,  ten,  two,  and 
at  last  each  man  for  himself,  “and  devil  get  the 
hindmost.” 

Grape-shot  and  canister,  round-shot  and  shell, 
followed  them  mercilessly,  bore  them  down  and 
battered  them  to  pieces.  Still  they  had  not 
enough,  but  once  more  sought  to  approach  through 
a  ravine,  protected  by  flanking  sides  from  artillery 
fire.  As  they  passed  from  the  battery  to  this 
ravine,  one  point  which  the  line  must  cross  was 
exposed  to  fire.  The  guns  succeeded  shortly  in 
getting  such  perfect  range  of  this  point  that 
nothing  could  pass  it.  The  regiment,  and  more, 
that  had  passed  into  the  ravine,  could  not  return, 
and  the  brigade  could  not  pass  in  to  its  support. 
A  Federal  regiment  of  infantry  was  so  posted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine  as  to  rake  its  length, 
another  took  a  position  on  a  ridge  on  the  enemy’s 
right  flank,  and  the  two  poured  in  their  fire. 
Cross-fires  from  the  Fort  and  batteries,  aided  by 
the  gunboat,  broke  and  scattered  what  of  the 
brigade  remained  upon  the  ridges,  compelling 
them  in  their  precipitation  to  leave  the  guns  they 
had  captured  uninjured,  and  the  gallant  regiment 
that  had  led  the  second  charge,  with  their  arms, 
officers  and  colors,  prisoners  of  war. 

Not  less  than  three  hundred  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  besides  nearly  four  hundred  prisoners,  were 
left  by  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  this  battery. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  was  commenced  upon 
battery  C,  a  second  and  similar  one  was  made  by 
Fagan’s  brigade  in  strong  force  upon  battery  D. 
As  at  the  first  battery,  only  a  portion  of  the 
brigade  succeeded  in  passing  through  our  lines. 
The  remainder  were  driven  back  by  a  murderous 
fire  from  the  guns  of  the  work,  and  also  from  our 
sharp-shooters,  who  were  in  greater  force  than  at 
C,  and  well  protected  by  rifle-pits,  which  almost 
entirely  concealed  them  from  the  enemy.  Those 
who  succeeded  in  getting  through,  took  position 
in  a  ravine  to  the  left  of  the  battery,  out  of  range 
of  its  guns,  but  raked  from  the  mouth  by  part 
of  another  battery  and  the  reserve  of  an  infantry 
regiment. 

They  made  a  short  fight,  when  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  were  formally  surrendered. 
While  they  were  still  fighting,  a  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  was  standing 
upon  a  log  waving  his  sword  and  cheering  his 
men.  The  captain  of  battery  D  called  out  to 

him :  “What  in - do  you  keep  swinging  that 

sword  for  ?  Why  don’t  you  surrender  V”  “  Bjr 
what  authority  do  you  demand  my  surrender  ?” 
asked  the  confederate  officer.  “  By  authority 
of  my  twelve-pound  howitzer,”  replied  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  The  confederate  looked  about  him,  and 
could  see  no  chance  of  escape,  so  passing  his 
sabre-blade  into  his  right  hand,  he  held  it  out, 
humbly  saying :  “Very  well,  sir,  I  surrender.” 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  cite  a  more  competent  authority  upon 
the  question  of  surrenders  than  that  under  which 
the  cool  captain  claimed  to  act. 

The  enemy  lost  at  this  battery  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  between 
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three  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  with  arms, 
officers,  and  colors. 

At  half-past  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  the  enemy  had 
drawn  off  entirely,  and  the  firing  ceased  as  the 
white  flag  was  run  up  at  Vicksburgh. 

Our  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
has  been  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  that  of  the 
enemy  at  least  two  thousand.  They  estimate 
their  own  loss  at  two  thousand  two  hundred, 
among  them  the  entire  field  and  staff  of  two  or 
three  regiments. 


Doc.  25. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURGH,  MISS. 

GENERAL  GRAFT’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT* 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  ) 
Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  July  6, 18C3.  ) 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  cooperating  forces,  from  the 
date  of  my  assuming  the  immediate  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Vicksburgh,  Mississippi, 
to  the  reduction  of  that  place. 

From  the  moment  of  taking  command  in  per¬ 
son,  I  became  satisfied  that  Vicksburgh  could 
only  be  turned  from  the  south  side,  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  conviction,  I  prosecuted  the 
work  on  the  canal,  which  had  been  located  by 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  across  the  peninsula, 
on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river,  with  all  vigor, 
hoping  to  make  a  channel  which  would  pass 
transports  for  moving  the  army  and  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  new  base  of  operations  thus  provided. 
The  task  was  much  more  herculean  than  it  at 
first  appeared,  and  was  made  much  more  so  by 
the  almost  continuous  rains  that  fell  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  this  work  was  prosecuted. 
The  river,  too,  continued  to  rise  and  make  a  large 
expenditure  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  our  camps  and  the  canal. 

Finally,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  river  and  the  consequent  great  pressure 
upon  the  dam  across  the  canal,  near  the  upper 
end,  at  the  main  Mississippi  levee,  caused  it  to 
give  way  and  let  through  the  low  lands  back  of 
our  camps  a  torrent  of  water  that  separated  the 
north  and  south  shores  of  the  peninsula  as  effect¬ 
ually  as  if  the  Mississippi  flowed  between  them. 
This  occurred  when  the  enterprise  promised  suc¬ 
cess  within  a  short  time.  There  was  some  de¬ 
lay  in  trying  to  repair  damages.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  with  the  then  stage  of  water,  some 
other  plan  would  have  to  be  adopted  for  getting 
below  Vicksburgh  with  transports. 

Captain  F.  L.  Prime,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Col¬ 
onel  G.  G.  Pride,  who  was  acting  on  my  staff, 
prospected  a  route  through  the  bayous  which  run 
from  near  Milliken’s  Bend  on  the  north,  and  New- 
Carthage  on  the  south,  through  Roundaway  Bay¬ 
ou  into  the  Tansas  River.  Their  report  of  the 
practicability  of  this  route  determined  me  to 

*  Official  reports  of  the  various  battles,  etc.,  mentioned  in  this 
report  will  he  found  under  their  proper  dates  in  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  Record. 


commence  work  upon  it.  Having  three  dredge- 
boats  at  the  time,  the  work  of  opening  this  route 
was  executed  with  great  rapidity.  One  small 
steamer  and  a  number  of  barges  were  taken 
through  the  channel  thus  opened,  but  the  river 
commencing  about  the  middle  of  April  to  fall 
rapidly,  and  the  roads  becoming  passable  between 
Milliken’s  Bend  and  New-Carthage,  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  and  unnecessary  to  open  water  com¬ 
munication  between  these  points. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  first  canal  spoken 
of,  I  caused  a  channel  to  be  cut  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  into  Lake  Providence ;  also  one  from 
the  Mississippi  River  into  Coldwater,  by  way  of 
Yazoo  Pass. 

I  had  no  great  expectations  of  important  results 
from  the  former  of  these,  but  having  more  troops 
than  could  be  employed  to  advantage  at  Young’s 
Point,  and  knowing  that  Lake  Providence  was 
connected  by  Bayou  Baxter  with  Bayou  Macon, 
a  navigable  stream  through  which  transports 
might  pass  into  the  Mississippi  below,  through 
Tansas,  Wachita,  and  Red  Rivers,  I  thought  it 
possible  that  a  route  might  be  opened  in  that  di¬ 
rection  which  would  enable  me  to  cooperate  with 
General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson. 

By  the  Yazoo  Pass  route  I  only  expected  at 
first  to  get  into  the  Yazoo  by  way  of  Coldwater 
and  Tallahatchie  with  some  lighter  gunboats  and 
a  few  troops,  and  destroy  the  enemy’s  transports 
in  that  stream  and  some  gunboats  which  I  knew 
he  was  building.  The  navigation,  however, 
proved  so  much  better  than  had  been  expected, 
that  I  thought  for  a  time  of  the  possibility  of 
making  this  the  route  for  obtaining  a  foothold  on 
high  land  above  Haines’s  Bluff,  Mississippi,  and 
small-class  steamers  were  accordingly  ordered 
for  transporting  an  army  that  way.  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  J.  B.  McPherson,  commanding  Seventeenth 
army  corps,  was  directed  to  hold  his  corps  in 
readiness  to  move  by  this  route ;  and  one  divi¬ 
sion  from  each  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
corps  were  collected  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pass 
to  be  added  to  his  command.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  of  the 
right  class  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  division. 

While  my  forces  were  opening  one  end  of  the 
Pass,  the  enemy  was  diligently  closing  the  other 
end,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  gaining  time  to 
strongly  fortify  Greenwood,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallobusha.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  one  division 
of  McClernand’s  corps,  from  Helena,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Ross,  and  the  Twelfth 
and  Seventeenth  regiments  Missouri  infantry, 
from  Sherman’s  corps,  as  sharp-shooters  on  the 
gunboats,  succeeded  in  reaching  Coldwater  on 
the  second  day  of  March,  after  much  difficulty, 
and  the  partial  disabling  of  most  of  the  boats. 
From  the  entrance  into  Coldwater  to  Fort  Pem¬ 
berton,  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  navigation  was  experienced,  nor  any  in¬ 
terruption  of  magnitude  from  the  enemy.  Fort 
Pemberton  extends  from  the  Tallahatchie  to  the 
Yazoo,  at  Greenwood.  Here  the  two  rivers  come 
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within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  The 
land  around  the  Fort  is  low,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  was  entirely  overflowed.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  no  movement  could  be  made  by  the 
army  to  reduce  it,  but  all  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  gunboats  to  silence  the  guns  of  the 
enemy,  and  enable  the  transports  to  run  down, 
and  land  troops  immediately  on  the  Fort  itself. 
After  an  engagement  of  several  hours,  the  gun¬ 
boats  drew  off,  being  unable  to  silence  the  batter  r 
ies.  Brigadier-General  J.  F.  Quimby,  command¬ 
ing  a  division  of  McPherson’s  corps,  met  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Ross,  with  his  division  on  its  re- 
tarn,  near  Fort  Pemberton,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  and  being  the  senior,  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  entire  expedition,  and  returned  to 
the  position  Ross  had  occupied. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  I  sent  or¬ 
ders  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  forces  operating 
in  that  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
my  army  at  Milliken’s  Bend. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  Admiral  D. 
D.  Portei’,  commanding  Mississippi  squadron,  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  made  a  reconnoissance  up 
Steele’s  Bayou,  and  partially  through  Black  Bayou 
toward  Deer  Creek,  and  so  far  as  explored,  these 
water-courses  were  reported  navigable  for  the 
smaller  iron-clads.  Information  given  mostly,  I 
believe,  by  the  negroes  of  the  country,  was  to 
the  effect  that  Deer  Creek  could  be  navigated  to 
Rolling  Fork,  and  that  from  there  through  the 
Sunflower  to  the  Yazoo  River  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  navigation.  On  the  following- 
morning  I  accompanied  Admiral  Porter  in  the 
ram  Price,  several  iron-clads  preceding  us,  up 
through  Steele’s  Bayou,  to  near  Black  Bayou. 

At  this  time  our  forces  were  at  a  dead-lock  at 
Greenwood,  and  I  looked  upon  the  success  of 
this  enterprise  as  of  vast  importance.  It  would, 
if  successful,  leave  Greenwood  between  two 
forces  of  ours,  and  would  necessarily  cause  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  that  stronghold. 

About  thirty  steamers  of  the  enemy  would 
been  destroyed  or  fallen  into  our  hands.  Seeing 
that  the  great  obstacle  to  navigation,  so  far  as  I 
had  gone,  was  from  overhanging  trees,  I  left  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter  near  Black  Bayou,  and  pushed  back 
to  Young’s  Point  for  the  purpose  of  sending  for¬ 
ward  a  pioneer  corps  to  remove  these  difficulties. 
Soon  after  my  return  to  Young’s  Point,  Admiral 
Porter  sent  back  to  me  for  a  cooperating  military 
force.  Sherman  was  promptly  sent  with  one  di¬ 
vision  of  his  corps.  The  number  of  steamers 
suitable  for  the  navigation  of  these  bayous  being 
limited,  most  of  the  force  was  sent  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  Eagle’s  Bend,  a  point  where  the 
river  runs  within  one  mile  of  Steele’s  Bayou, 
thus  saving  an  important  part  of  this  difficult 
navigation.  The  expedition  failed,  probably  more 
from  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  open  this  route  than  from  any  imprac¬ 
ticability  in  the  navigation  of  the  streams  &nd 
bayous  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass. 
Want  of  this  knowledge  led  the  expedition  on 
until  difficulties  were  encountered,  and  then  it 
would  become  necessary  to  send  back  to  Young’s 


Point  for  the  means  of  removing  them.  This 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  move  forces  to  effectually 
checkmate  further  progress,  and  the  expedition 
was  withdrawn  when  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  free  and  open  navigation  to  the  Yazoo. 

All  this  may  have  been  providential  in  driving 
us  ultimately  to  a  line  of  operations  which  has 
proven  eminently  successful. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  Steele’s  Bayou 
expedition,  see  report  of  Major-General  W.  F. 
Sherman,  forwarded  on  the  twelfth  of  April. 

As  soon  as  I  decided  to  open  water  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  near  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend  to  New-Carthage,  I  determined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  latter  place,  it  being  the  first  point  be¬ 
low  Vicksburgh  that  could  be  reached  by  land  at 
the  stage  of  water  then  existing,  and  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  which,  while  it  secured  to  us  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  would  also  protect  the  main 
line  of  communication  by  water.  Accordingly, 
the  Thirteenth  army  corps,  Major-General  J.  A. 
McClernand  commanding,  was  directed  to  take  up 
its  line  of  march  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  cf 
March  for  New-Carthage,  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  corps  to  follow,  moving  no  faster  than  sup¬ 
plies  and  ammunition  could  be  transported  to 
them. 

The  roads,  though  level,  were  intolerably  bad, 
and  the  movement  was  therefore  necessarily  slow. 
Arriving  at  Smith’s  plantation,  two  miles  from 
New-Carthage,  it  was  found  that  the  levee  of 
Bayou  Vidal  was  broken  in  several  places,  thus 
leaving  New-Carthage  an  island. 

All  the  boats  that  could  be  were  collected  from 
the  different  bayous  in  the  vicinity,  and  others 
were  built,  but  the  transportation  of  an  army  in 
this  way  was  found  exceedingly  tedious.  Another 
route  had  to  be  found.  This  was  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  further  march  around  Vidal  to  Perkins’s 
plantation,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  more,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  distance  to  be  marched  from  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend  to  reach  water  communication  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  point,  thirty-five  miles.  Over 
this  distance,  with  bad  roads  to  contend  against, 
supplies  of  ordnance  stores  and  provisions  had  to 
be  hauled  by  wagons  with  which  to  commence 
the  campaign  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  ordered  the  occupation 
of  New-Carthage,  preparations  were  made  for  run¬ 
ning  transports  by  the  Vicksburgh  batteries  with 
Admiral  Porter’s  gunboat  fleet. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  Admiral 
Porter’s  fleet,  and  the  transports  Silver  Wave, 
Forest  Queen,  and  Henry  Clay,  ran  the  Vicks¬ 
burgh  batteries.  The  boilers  of  the  transports 
were  protected  as  well  as  possible  with  hay  and 
cotton.  More  or  less  commissary  stores  were  put 
on  each.  All  three  of  these  boats  were  struck 
more  or  less  frequently  while  passing  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries,  and  the  Henry  Clay,  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  shell  or  by  other  means,  was  set  on 
fire  and  entirely  consumed.  The  other  two  boats 
were  somewhat  injured,  but  not  seriously  dis¬ 
abled.  No  one  on  board  of  either  was  hurt. 

As  these  boats  succeeded  in  getting  by  so  well, 

I  ordered  six  more  to  be  prepared  in  like  manner 
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for  running  the  batteries.  These  latter,  namely, 
Tigress,  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire  City, 
Horizonia,  and  Moderator,  left  Milliken’s  Bend  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of  April,  and  five 
of  them  got  by,  hut  in  a  somewhat  damaged  con¬ 
dition.  The  Tigress  received  a  shot  in  her  hull 
below  the  water-line,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana 
shore  soon  after  passing  the  last  of  the  batteries. 
The  crews  of  these  steamers,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  Forest  Queen,  Captain  D.  Conway,  and 
the  Silver  Wave,  Captain  McMillan,  were  composed 
of  volunteers  from  the  army.  Upon  the  call  for 
volunteers  for  this  dangerous  enterprise,  officers 
and  men  presented  themselves  by  hundreds, 
anxious  to  undertake  the  trip.  The  names  of 
those  whose  services  were  accepted  will  be  given 
in  a  separate  report. 

It  is  a  striking  feature,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  of  the  present  volunteer  army  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  nothing  which  men  are  called 
upon  to  do,  mechanical  or  professional,  that  ac¬ 
complished  adepts  cannot  be  found  for  the  duty 
required  in  almost  every  regiment. 

The  transports  injured  in  running  the  blockade 
were  repaired  by  order  of  Admiral  Porter,  who 
was  supplied  with  the  material  for  such  repairs 
as  they  required,  and  who  was  and  is  ever  ready 
to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  success  of  our  arms.  In  a  very 
short  time  five  of  the  transports  were  in  running 
order,  and  the  remainder  were  in  a  condition  to 
be  used  as  barges  in  the  movement  of  troops. 
Twelve  barges  loaded  with  forage  and  rations 
were  sent  in  tow  of  the  last  six  boats  that  run  the 
blockade  ;  one  half  of  them  got  through  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  used. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  transports  be¬ 
low  Vicksburgh,  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend 
our  line  of  land  travel  to  Hard  Times,  La.,  which, 
by  the  circuitous  route  it  was  necessary  to  take, 
increased  the  distance  to  about  seventy  miles  from 
Milliken’s  Bend,  our  starting-point. 

The  Thirteenth  army  corps  being  all  through 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Seventeenth  army 
corps  well  on  the  way,  so  much  of  the  Thirteenth 
as  could  be  got  on  board  the  transports  and  barges 
were  put  aboard  and  moved  to  the  front  of  Grand 
Gulf  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  April.  The  plan  here 
was  that  the  navy  should  silence  the  guns  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  troops  land  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats,  and  carry  the  place  by  storm. 

At  eight  o’clock  a.m.  the  navjr  made  the  attack, 
and  kept  it  up  for  more  than  five  hours  in  the 
most  gallant  manner.  From  a  tug  out  in  the 
stream  I  witnessed  the  whole  engagement.  Many 
times  it  seemed  to  me  the  gunboats  were  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  enemy’s  batteries.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  too 
elevated  and  their  fortifications  too  strong  to  be 
taken  from  the  water-side.  The  whole  range  of 
hills  on  that  side  were  known  to  be  lined  with 
rifle-pits ;  besides,  the  field-artillery  could  be  moved 
to  any  position  where  it  could  be  made  useful  in 
case  of  an  attempt  at  landing.  This  determined 
me  to  again  run  the  enemy’s  batteries,  turn  his 


position  by  effecting  a  landing  at  Rodney,  or  at 
Bruinsburgh,  between  Grand  Gulf  and  Rodney. 
Accordingly,  orders  were  immediately  given  for 
the  troops  to  debark  at  Hard  Times,  La.,  and 
march  across  to  the  plain  immediately  below 
Grand  Gulf.  At  dark  the  gunboats  again  engag¬ 
ed  the  batteries,  and  all  the  transports  ran  by, 
receiving  but  two  or  three  shots  in  the  passage, 
and  these  without  injury.  I  had  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  ordered  a  reconnoissance  to  a  point  oppo¬ 
site  Bruinsburgh,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from 
persons  in  the  neighborhood,  the  character  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  highlands  l^ack  of  Bruins- 
’ burgh.  During  the  night  I  learned  from  a  negro 
man  that  there  was  a  good  road  from  Bruinsburgh 
to  Port  Gibson,  which  determined  me  to  land 
there.  ^ 

The  work  of  ferrying  the  troops  to  Bruinsburgh 
was  commenced  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  the 
gunboats  as  well  as  transports  being  used  for  the 
purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  Thirteenth  army  corps  was 
landed,  and  could  draw  three  days’  rations  to  put 
in  haversacks,  (no  wagons  were  allowed  to  cross 
until  the  troops  were  all  over,)  they  were  started 
on  the  road  to  Port  Gibson.  I  deemed  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  vast  importance  that  the  highlands  should 
be  reached  vnthout  resistance. 

The  Seventeenth  corps  followed  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be  put  across  the  river. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  first  of  May,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  was  met  eight  miles  from 
Bruinsburgh,  on  the  road  to  Port  Gibson.  He 
was  forced  to  fall  back,  but  as  it  was  dark,  he  was 
not  pursued  far  until  daylight.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  I  went  out,  accompanied  by 
members  of  my  staff,  and  found  McClernand  with 
his  corps  engaging  the  enemy  about  four  miles 
from  Port  Gibson.  At  this  point  the  roads  branch¬ 
ed  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  both,  however, 
leading  to  Port  Gibson.  The  enemy  had  taken 
position  on  both  branches,  thus  dividing,  as  he 
fell  back,  the  pursuing  forces.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  such  that  a 
very  small  force  could  retard  the  progress  of  a 
much  larger  one  for  many  hours.  The  roads 
usually  run  on  narrow,  elevated  ridges,  with  deep 
and  impenetrable  ravines  on  either  side.  On  the 
right  were  the  divisions  of  IIove)r,  Carr,  and  Smith, 
and  on  the  left,  the  division  of  Osteidiaus,  of  Mc- 
Clernand’s  corps.  The  three  former  succeeded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  position  to  position 
back  toward  Port  Gibson  steadily  all  day. 

Osterhaus  did  not,  however,  move  the  enemy 
from  the  position  occupied  by  him  on  our  left 
until  Logan’s  division  of  McPherson’s  corps  ar¬ 
rived. 

McClernand,  who  was  with  the  right  in  per¬ 
son,  sent  repeated  messages  to  me  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Logan  to  send  Logan  and  Quimby’s  divi¬ 
sions  of  McPherson’s  corps  to  him. 

I'had  been  on  that  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of 
the  field,  and  could  not  sec  how  they  could  be 
used  there  to  advantage.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  advance  of  McPherson’s  corps  (Logan’s  divi- 
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sion)  arrived,  I  sent  one  brigade,  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  J.  E.  Smith  commanding,  to  the  left  to  the 
assistance  of  Osterhaus. 

By  the  judicious  disposition  made  of  this  bri¬ 
gade,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  McPher¬ 
son  and  Logan,  a  position  was  soon  obtained  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  advantage  which  soon  drove  the  enemy 
from  that  part  of  the  field,  to  make  no  further 
stand  south  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

The  enemy  was  here  repulsed  with  a  heavy 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  left  took  place  late  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  pursued  toward  Port  Gib¬ 
son,  but  night  closing  in,  and  the  enemy  making 
the  appearance  of  another  stand,  the  troops  slept 
upon  their  arms  until  daylight. 

In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated  across  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Grand 
Gulf  road,  and  a  brigade  of  Logan’s  division  was 
sent  to  divert  his  attention  while  a  floating  bridge 
was  being  built  across  Bayou  Pierre,  immediately 
at  Port  Gibson.  This  bridge  was  completed, 
eight  miles  marched  by  McPherson’s  corps  to  the 
north  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre,  that  stream  bridged, 
and  the  advance  of  this  corps  commenced  pass¬ 
ing  over  it  at  five  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

On  the  third  the  enemy  was  pursued  to  Haw- 
kinson’s  Ferry,  with  slight  skirmishing  all  day, 
during  which  we  took  quite  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers,  mostly  stragglers  from  the  enemy. 

Finding  that  Grand  Gulf  had  been  evacuated, 
and  that  the  advance  of  my  forces  was  already 
fifteen  miles  out  from  there,  and  on  the  road,  too, 
they  would  have  to  take  to  reach  either  Vicks- 
burgh,  Jackson,  or  any  intermediate  point  on  the 
railroad  between  the  two  places,  I  determined  not 
march  them  back,  but  taking  a  small  escort  of 
cavalry,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  I  went  to 
the  Gulf  myself,  and  made  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  changing  my  base  of  supplies  from 
Bruinsburgh  to  Grand  Gulf. 

In  moving  from  Milliken’s  Bend,  the  Fifteenth 
army  corps,  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman  com¬ 
manding,  was  left  to  be  the  last  to  start.  To  pre¬ 
vent  heavy  reenforccments  going  from  Vicksburgh 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Gulf  forces,  I  di¬ 
rected  Sherman  to  make  a  demonstration  on 
Haines’s  Bluff,  and  to  make  all  the  show  possible. 
From  information  since  received  from  prisoners 
captured,  this  ruse  succeeded  admirably. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  up  to  the  time  of 
crossing  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  to  collect  all  my 
forces  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  get  on  hand  a  good 
supply  of  provisions  and  ordnance  stores  before 
moving,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  detach  an 
army  corps  to  cooperate  with  General  Banks  on 
Port  Hudson,  and  effect  a  junction  of  our  forces. 

About  this  time,  I  received  a  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Banks  giving  his  position  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  stating  that  he  could  return 
to  Baton  Rouge  by  the  tenth  of  May  ;  that  by 
the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson  he  could  join  me 
with  twelve  thousand  men. 

I  learned,  about  the  same  time,  that  troops 
were  expected  at  Jackson  from  the  Southern 
cities,  with  General  Beauregard  in  command.  To 
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delay  until  the  tenth  of  May,  and  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Port  Hudson  after  that,  the  accession  of 
twelve  thousand  men  would  not  leave  me  re¬ 
latively  so  strong  as  to  move  promptly  with  what 
I  had.  Information  received  from  day  to  day  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  also  impelled  me  to 
the  course  pursued.  While  lying  at  Hawkinson’s 
Ferry,  waiting  for  wagons,  supplies,  and  Sher¬ 
man’s  corps,  which  had  come  forward  in  the 
mean  time,  demonstrations  were  made,  success¬ 
fully  I  believe,  to  induce  the  enemy  to  think  that 
route  and  the  one  by  Hall’s  Ferry  above,  were 
objects  of  much  solicitude  to  me.  Reconnoissan- 
ces  were  made  to  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Black 
to  within  six  miles  of  Warren  ton.  On  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  May  an  advance  was  ordered,  McPher¬ 
son’s  corps  keeping  the  road  nearest  Black  River 
to  Rocky  Springs,  McClernand’s  corps  keeping 
the  ridge  road  from  Willow  Springs,  and  Sher¬ 
man  following  with  his  corps  divided  on  the  two 
roads.  All  the  ferries  were  closely  guarded  until 
our  troops  were  well  advanced.  It  was  my  in¬ 
tention  here  to  hug  the  Black  River  as  closely  as 
possible  with  McClernand’s  and  Sherman’s  corps, 
and  get  them  to  the  railroad,  at  some  place  be¬ 
tween  Edward’s  Station  and  Bolton.  McPherson 
was  to  move  by  way  of  Utica  to  Raymond,  and 
from  thence  into  Jackson,  destroying  the  railroad, 
telegraph,  public  stores,  etc.,  and  push  west  to 
rejoin  the  main  force.  Orders  were  given  to  Mc¬ 
Pherson  accordingly.  Sherman  was  moved  for¬ 
ward  on  the  Edward’s  Station  road,  crossing 
Fourteen  Mile  Creek  at  Dillon’s  plantation  ;  Mc- 
Clernand  was  moved  across  the  same  creek,  fur¬ 
ther  west,  sending  one  division  of  his  corps  by 
the  Baldwin’s  Ferry  road  as  far  as  the  river.  At 
the  crossing  of  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  both  Mc- 
Clernand  and  Sherman  had  considerable  skir¬ 
mishing  with  the  enemy  to  get  possession  of  the 
crossing. 

McPherson  met  the  enemy  near  Raymond  two 
brigades  strong,  under  Gregg  and  Walker,  on 
the  same  day  engaged  him,  and  after  several 
hours’  hard  fighting,  drove  him  with  heavy  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Many  threw 
down  their  arms  and  deserted. 

My  position  at  this  time  was  with  Sherman’s 
corps,  some  seven  miles  west  of  Raymond,  and 
about  the  centre  of  the  army. 

On  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  May,  after  or¬ 
ders  had  been  given  for  the  corps  of  McClcrnancl 
and  Sherman  to  march  toward,  the  railroad  by 
parallel  roads  —  the  former  in  the  direction  of 
Edward’s  Station,  and  the  latter  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  between  Edward’s  Station  and  Bol¬ 
ton  —  the  order  was  changed,  and  both  were  di¬ 
rected  to  move  toward  Raymond. 

This  was  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  having 
retreated  toward  Jackson  after  his  defeat  at  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  of  information  that  reenforcements 
were  daily  arriving  at  Jackson,  and  that  General 
Joe  Johnston  was  hourly  expected  there  to  take 
command  in  person.  I,  therefore,  determined  to 
make  sure  of  that  place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in 
my  rear. 

McPherson  moved  on  the  thirteenth  to  Clinton, 
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destroyed  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  cap¬ 
tured  some  important  despatches  from  General 
Pemberton  to  General  Gregg,  who  had  command¬ 
ed  the  day  before  in  the  battle  of  Raymond. 
Sherman  moved  to  a  parallel  position  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Springs  and  Jackson  road ;  McClernand 
moved  to  a  point  near  Raymond. 

The  next  day  Sherman  and  McPherson  moved 
their  entire  forces  toward  Jackson.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents  all  the  night  before,  and  continued 
until  about  noon  of  that  day,  making  the  roads 
at  first  slippery  and  then  miry.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  troops  marched,  in  excellent  order  with¬ 
out  straggling  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  engaged  the  enemy  about 
twelve  o’clock  m.,  near  Jackson.  McClernand 
occupied  Clinton  with  one  division,  Mississippi 
Springs  with  another,  Raymond  with  a  third, 
and  had  Blair’s  division  of  Sherman’s  corps,  with 
a  wagon  train,  still  in  the  rear  near  New-Auburn, 
while  McArthur,  with  one  brigade  of  his  division, 
of  McPherson’s  corps,  was  moving  toward  Ray¬ 
mond  on  the  Utica  road.  It  wTas  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  move  these  forces  any  nearer  Jackson, 
but  to  have  them  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  in  supporting  distance  if  the  resistance  at 
Jackson  should  prove  more  obstinate  than  there 
seemed  reason  to  expect. 

The  enemy  marched  out  the  bulk  of  his  force 
on  the  Clinton  road,  and  engaged  McPherson’s 
corps  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
A  small  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  took  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  Sherman,  about  the 
sam§  distance  out.  By  a  determined  advance  of 
our  skirmishers  these  latter  were  soon  driven 
within  their  rifle-pits  just  outside  the  city.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  at  this  part  of  the  line  in  time  to  justify 
an  immediate  assault ;  consequently,  McPher¬ 
son’s  two  divisions  engaged  the  main  bulk  of  the 
rebel  garrison  at  Jackson  without  further  aid 
than  the  moral  support  given  them  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  the  enemy  had  of  a  force  to  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  and  the  few  infantry  and  artillery  of 
the  enemy  posted  there  to  impede  Sherman’s 
progress.  Sherman  soon  discovered  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  enemy  by  sending  a  reconnoitring 
party  to  his  right,  which  also  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  enemy  to  retreat  from  this  part  of 
his  line.  A  few  of  the  artillerists,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  their  places,  firing  upon  Sherman’s 
•  troops  until  the  last  moment,  evidently  instruct¬ 
ed  to  do  so,  with  the  expectation  of  being  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  end.  On  entering  the  city  it  was 
found  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated  north,  after  a  heavy  engagement  of  more 
than  two  hours  with  McPherson’s  corps,  in  which 
he  was  badly  beaten.  He  was  pursued  until 
near  night,  but  without  further  damage  to  him. 

During  that  evening  I  learned  that  General 
Johnston,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  Jackson  wras  to  be  attacked,  had  ordered 
Pemberton  peremptorily  to  march  out  from  the 
direction  of  Vicksburgh  and  attack  our  rear. 
Availing  myself  of  this  information,  I  immediate¬ 
ly  issued  orders  to  McClernand  and  Blair,  of 


Sherman’s  corps,  to  face  their  troops  toward  Bol¬ 
ton,  with  a  view  to  reaching  Edward’s  Station, 
marching  on  different  roads  converging  near  Bol¬ 
ton.  These  troops  rvere  admirably  located  for 
such  a  move.  McPherson  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  on  the  Clinton  road.  Sherman  was  left 
in  Jackson  to  destroy  the  railroads,  bridges,  fac¬ 
tories,  work-shops,  arsenals,  and  every  thing  valu¬ 
able  for  the  support  of  the  enemy.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

On.  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  I  proceeded 
as  far  west  as  Clinton,  through  which  place  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  corps  passed  to  within  supporting  dis¬ 
tance  of  Hovey’s  division  of  McClernand’s  corps, 
which  had  moved  that  day  on  the  same  road  to 
within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Bolton.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Clinton,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  four  p.m., 
I  ordered  McClernand  to  move  his  command 
early  the  next  morning  toward  Edward’s  Depot, 
marching  so  as  to  feel  the  enemjq  if  he  encoun¬ 
tered  him,  but  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  unless  he  was  confident  he  was  able  to  de¬ 
feat  him ;  and  also  to  order  Blair  to  move  with 
him. 

About  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  two  men,  employes  on  the  Jackson  and 
Vicksburgh  Railroad,  who  had  passed  through 
Pemberton’s  army  the  night  before,  were  brought 
to  my  headquarters.  They  stated  Pemberton's 
force  to  consist  of  about  eighty  regiments,  with 
ten  batteries  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole  force 
was  estimated  by  the  enemy  at  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  From  them  I  also  learned  the  po¬ 
sitions  being  taken  up  by  the  enemy,  and  his  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  our  rear.  I  had  determined 
to  leave  one  division  of  Sherman’s  corps  one  day 
longer  in  Jackson,  but  this  information  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  bring  his  entire  command  up  at 
once,  and  I  accordingly  despatched  him,  at  half¬ 
past  five  a.m.,  to  move  with  all  possible  speed  un¬ 
til  he  came  up  with  the  main  force  near  Bolton. 
My  despatch  reached  him  at  ten  minutes  past 
seven  a.m.,  and  his  advance  division  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  A  despatch  was 
sent  to  Blair,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  forward 
his  division  in  the  direction  of  Edward’s  Station 
with  all  possible  despatch.  McClernand  was  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  communication  between  Blair 
and  Osterhaus,  of  his  corps,  and  keep  it  up, 
moving  the  former  to  the  support  of  the  latter. 
McPherson  was  ordered  forward,  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  five  a.m.,  to  join  McClernand,  and 
Licut.-Colonel  Wilson,  of  my  staff,  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  comunicate  the  information  received,  and 
with  verbal  instructions  to  McClernand  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  forces.  At  an  early  hour  I  left 
for  the  advance,  and  on  arriving  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson  Railroad  with  the 
road  from  Raymond  to  Bolton,  I  found  McPher¬ 
son’s  advance  and  his  pioneer  corps  engaged  in 
rebuilding  a  bridge  on  the  former  road  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  Osterhaus’s  di¬ 
vision  that  had  gone  into  Bolton  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  The  train  of  Hovey’s  division  was  at  a 
halt,  and  blocked  up  the  road  from  further  ad- 
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Vance  on  the  Vicksburgh  road.  I  ordered  all 
quartermasters  and  wagon-masters  to  draw  their 
teams  to  one  side,  and  make  room  for  the  passage 
of  troops.  McPherson  was  brought  up  by  this 
road.  Passing  to  the  front,  I  found  Hovey’s  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Thirteenth  army  corps  at  a  halt, 
with  our  skirmishers  and  the  enemy’s  pickets 
near  each  other.  Hovey  was  bringing  the  troops 
into  line,  ready  for  battle,  and  could  have  brought 
on  an  engagement  at  any  moment.  The  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position  on  a  narrow 
ridge,  his  left  resting  on  a  height  where  the  road 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  approaching  Vicks¬ 
burgh.  The  top  of  the  ridge  and  the  precipitous 
hillside  to  the  left  of  the  road  are  covered  by  a 
dense  forest  and  undergrowth.  To  the  right  of 
the  road  the  timber  extends  a  short  distance  down 
the  hill,  and  then  opens  into  cultivated  fields  on 
a  gentle  slope  and  into  a  vallpy  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance.  On  the  road  and  into  the 
wooded  ravine  and  hillside  Hovey’s  division  was 
disposed  for  the  attack.  McPherson’s  two  divi¬ 
sions  —  all  of  his  corps  with  him  on  the  march 
from  Milliken’s  Bend  (until  Ransom’s  brigade  ar¬ 
rived  that  day  after  the  battle) — were  thrown  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  properly  speaking,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  rear.  But  I  would  not  permit  an  attack  to 
be  commenced  by  our  troops  until  I  could  hear 
from  McClernand,  who  was  advancing  with  four 
divisions,  two  of  them  on  a  road  intersecting  the 
Jackson  road  about  one  mile  from  where  the 
troops  above  described  were  placed,  and  about 
the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line  ;  the  other  two 
divisions  on  a  road  still  north  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  off. 

I  soon  heard  from  McClernand  through  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  and  my  own  whom  I  had  sent  to 
him  early  in  the  morning,  and  found  that  by  the 
nearest  practicable  route  of  communication  he 
was  two  and  a  half  miles  distant.  I  sent  several 
successive  messages  to  him  to  push  forward  with 
all  rapidity.  There  had  been  continuous  firing 
between  Hovey’s  skirmishers  and  the  rebel  ad¬ 
vance,  which,  by  eleven  o’clock,  grew  into  a  bat¬ 
tle.  For  some  time  this  division  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict ;  but  finding  the  enemy  too  strong 
for  them,  at  the  instance  of  Hovey,  I  directed 
first  one  and  then  a  second  brigade  from  Crock¬ 
er’s  division  to  reenforce  him.  All  this  time 
Logan’s  division  was  working  upon  the  enemy’s 
left  and  rear,  and  weakened  liis  front  attack  most 
wonderfully.  The  troops  here  opposing  us  evi¬ 
dently  far  outnumbered  ours.  Expecting  Mc¬ 
Clernand  momentarily,  with  four  divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  Blair’s,  I  never  felt  a  doubt  of  the  result. 
He  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  the  field,  after  a  terrible  contest 
of  hours,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
It  was  found  afterward  that  the  Vicksburgh  road, 
after  following  the  ridge  in  a  southerly  direction 
for  about  one  mile  and  to  where  it  intersected 
one  of  the  Raymond  roads,  turns  almost  to  the 
west,  down  the  hill  and  across  the  valley  in  which 
Logan  was  operating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
One  brigade  of  Logan’s  division  had,  unconscious 


of  this  important  fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this 
road,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  pre¬ 
vent  capture.  As  it  was,  much  of  his  artillery 
and  Loring’s  division  of  his  army  was  cut  off,  be¬ 
side  the  prisoners  captured.  On  the  call  of  Ho¬ 
vey  for  more  reenforcements,  just  before  the  rout 
of  the  enemy  commenced,  I  ordered  McPherson 
to  move  what  troops  he  could  by  a  left  flank 
around  to  the  enemy’s  front.  Logan  rode  up  at 
this  time  and  told  me  that  if  Hovey  could  make 
another  dash  at  the  enemy  he  could  come  up 
from  where  he  then  was  and  capture  the  greater 
part  of  their  force.  I  immediately  rode  forward 
and  found  the  troops  that  had  been  so  gallantly 
engaged  for  so  many  hours  withdrawn  from  their 
advanced  position  and  were  filling  their  cartridge- 
boxes.  I  desired  them  to  use  all  despatch  and 
push  forward  as  soon  as  possible,  explaining  to 
them  the  position  of  Logan’s  division.  Proceed¬ 
ing  still  further  forward,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  the  enemy,  and  reaching  what  had  been 
his  line,  I  found  he  was  retreating.  Arriving  at 
the  Raymond  road,  I  saw  to  my  left  and  on  the 
next  ridge  a  column  of  troops  which  proved  to  be 
Carr’s  division  and  McClernand  with  it  in  person  ; 
and  to  the  left  of  Carr,  Osterhaus’s  division  soon 
afterward  appeared  with  his  skirmishers  well  in 
advance.  I  sent  word  to  Osterhaus  that  the  en¬ 
emy  was  in  full  retreat,  and  to  push  up  with  all 
haste.  The  situation  was  soon  explained,  after 
which  I  ordered  Carr  to  pursue  with  all  speed  to 
Black  River  and  across  it  if  he  could,  and  to  Os¬ 
terhaus  to  follow.  Some  of  McPherson’s  troops 
had  already  got  into  the  road  in  advance,  but 
having  marched  and  engaged  the  enemy  all  day 
they  were  fatigued  and  gave  the  road  to  Carr, 
who  continued  the  pursuit  until  after  dark,  cap¬ 
turing  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  commissary 
and  ordnance  stores  and  other  property. 

The  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  troops  imme¬ 
diately  with  McClernand  was  caused,  no  doubt, 
by  the  enemy  presenting  a  front  of  artillery  and 
infantry,  where  it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  density  of  the  forest,  to 
discover  his  numbers.  As  it  was,  the  battle  of 
Champion’s  Hill,  or  Baker’s  Creek,  was  fought 
mainly  by  Hovey’s  division  of  McClernand’ s  corps, 
and  Logan’s  and  Quimby’s  divisions  (the  latter 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  M.  M.  Crocker) 
of  McPherson’s  corps. 

Ransom’s  brigade,  of  McPherson’s  corps,  came 
on  to  the  field  where  the  main  battle  had  been 
fought  immediately  after  the  enemy  had  begun 
his  retreat. 

Word  was  sent  to  Shermah,  at  Bolton,  of  the 
result  of  the  day’s  engagement,  with  directions  to 
turn  his  corps  toward  Bridgeport ;  and  to  Blair 
to  join  him  at  this  latter  place. 

At  daylight,  on  the  seventeenth,  the  pursuit 
was  renewed,  with  McClernand’ s  corps  in  the 
advance.  The  enemy  was  found  strongly  posted 
on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River.  At  this  point 
on  Black  River  the  bluffs  extend  to  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  east  side  is  an 
open,  cultivated  bottom  of  near  one  mile  in  width, 
surrounded  by  a  bayou  of  stagnant  water,  from 
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two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  from  ten  to  twenty- 
feet  in  width,  from  the  river  above  the  railroad 
to  the  river  below.  Following  the  inside  line  of 
the  bayou  the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-pits, 
with  the  bayou  to  serve  as  a  ditch  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  immediately  in  front  of  them.  Carr’s 
division  occupied  the  right  in  investing  this  place, 
and  Lawler’s  brigade  the  right  of  his  division. 
After  a  few  hours’  skirmishing,  Lawler  discovered 
that  by  moving  a  portion  of  his  brigade  under 
cover  of  the  river  bank,  he  could  get  a  position 
from  which  that  place  could  be  successfully  as¬ 
saulted,  and  ordered  a  charge  accordingly.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  level  ground  over  which  a 
portion  of  his  troops  had  to  pass  without  cover, 
and  the  great  obstacle  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  the  charge  was  gallantly  and 
successfully  made,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
entire  garrison  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  the  trophies  of  this  brilliant  and  daring 
movement.  The  enemy  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  immediately  set  fire  to  the  railroad  bridge 
and  retreated,  thus  cutting  off  all  chance  of  escape 
for  any  portion  of  his  forces  remaining  on  the 
east  hank. 

Sherman,  by  this  time,  had  reached  Bridge¬ 
port,  on  Black  River  above.  The  only  pontoon 
train  with  the  expedition  was  with  him.  By  the 
morning  of  the  eighteenth  he  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  was  ready  to  march  on  Walnut  Hills. 
McClernand  and  McPherson  built  floating  bridges 
during  the  night,  and  had  them  ready  for  crossing 
their  commands  by  eight  a.m.  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  march  was  commenced  by  Sherman  at  an 
early  hour  by  the  Bridgeport  and  Vicksburgh 
road,  turning  to  the  right  when  within  three  and 
a  half  miles  of  Vicksburgh,  to  get  possession  of 
Walnut  Hills  and  the  Yazoo  River.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished  before  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth.  McPherson  crossed  Black  River 
above  the  Jackson  road,  and  came  into  the  same 
road  with  Sherman,  but  to  his  rear.  He  arrived 
after  nightfall  with  his  advance  to  where  Sher¬ 
man  turned  to  the  right.  McClernand  moved  by 
the  Jackson  and  Vicksburgh  road  to  Mount  Al¬ 
bans,  and  there  turned  to  the  left  to  get  into 
Baldwin’s  Ferry  road.  By  this  disposition 
the  three  army  corps  covered  all  the  ground  their 
strength  would  admit  of,  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  investment  of  Vicksburgh 
was  made  as  complete  as  could  be  by  the  forces 
under  my  command. 

During  the  day  there  was  continuous  skirmish¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  not  without  hope  of  carrying  the 
enemy’s  works.  Relying  upon  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  in  consequence  of  repeated 
defeats  outside  of  Vicksburgh,  I  ordered  a  general 
assault  at  two  p.m.  on  this  day. 

The  Fifteenth  army  corps,  from  having  arrived 
in  front  of  the  enemy’s  works  in  time  on  the 
eighteenth  to  get  a  good  position,  were  enabled  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault.  The  Thirteenth  and 
Seventeenth  corps  succeeded  no  further  than  to 
gain  advanced  positions,  covered  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
were  spent  in  perfecting  communications  with 


our  supplies.  Most  of  the  troops  had  been 
marching  and  fighting  battles  for  twenty  days, 
on  an  average  of  about  five  days’  rations,  drawn 
from  the  Commissary  department.  Though  they 
had  not  suffered  from  short  rations  up  to  this 
time,  the  want  of  bread  to  accompany  the  other 
rations  was  beginniqg  to  be  much  felt.  On  the 
twenty-first  my  arrangements  for  drawing  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  description  being  complete,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  another  effort  to  carry  Vicks¬ 
burgh  by  assault.  There  were  many  reasons  to 
determine  me  to  adopt  this  course.  I  believed 
an  assault  from  the  position  gained  by  this  time 
could  be  made  successfully.  It  was  known  that 
Johnston  was  at  Canton  with  the  force  taken  by 
him  from  Jackson,  reenforced  by  other  troops 
from  the  east,  and  that  more  were  daily  reaching 
him.  With  the  force  I  had,  a  short  time  must 
have  enabled  him  to  attack  me  in  the  rear,  and 
possibly  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege.  Posses¬ 
sion  of  Vicksburgh  at  that  time  would  have  ena¬ 
bled  me  to  have  turned  upon  Johnston  and 
driven  him  from  the  State,  and  possess  myself 
of  all  the  railroads  and  practical  military  "high¬ 
ways,  thus  effectually  securing  to  ourselves  all 
territory  west  of  the  Tombigbee,  and  this  before 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  campaigning 
in  this  latitude.  I  would  have  saved  Govern¬ 
ment  sending  large  reenforcements,  much  needed 
elsewhere ;  and,  finally,  the  troops  themselves 
were  impatient  to  possess  Vicksburgh,  and  would 
not  have  worked  in  the  trenches  with  the  same 
zeal,  believing  it  unnecessary,  that  they  did  after 
their  failure  to  carry  the  enemy’s  works.  Accor¬ 
dingly  on  the  twenty-first  orders  were  issued 
for  a  general  assault  on  the  whole  line,  to  com¬ 
mence  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  twenty-second.  All 
the  corps  commanders  set  their  time  by  mine, 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  them 
in  movement  of  assault.  Promptly  at  the  hour 
designated,  the  three  army  corps  then  in  front 
of  the  enemy’s  works  commenced  the  assault.  I 
had  taken  a  commanding  position  near  McPher¬ 
son’s  front,  and  from  which  I  could  see  all  the 
advancing  columns  from  his  corps,  and  a  part  of 
each  of  Sherman’s  and  McClernand' s.  A  portion 
of  the  commands  of  each  succeeded  in  planting 
their  flags  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  enemy’s 
bastions,  and  maintained  them  there  until  night. 
Each  corps  had  many  more  men  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  used  in  the  assault,  over  such  ground  as 
intervened  between  them  and  the  enemy.  More 
men  could  only  avail  in  case  of  breaking  through 
the  enemy’s  line,  or  in  repelling  a  sortie.  The 
assault  was  gallant  in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of 
all  the  troops,  but  the  enemy’s  position  was  too 
strong,  both  naturally  and  artificially,  to  he  taken 
in  that  way.  At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at 
all  of  them  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  was  able 
to  show  all  the  force  his  works  could  cover.  The 
assault  failed,  I  regret  to  say,  with  much  loss  on 
our  side  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  without 
weakening  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  their 
ability  to  ultimately  succeed. 

No  troops  succeeded  in  entering  any  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  with  the  exception  of  Sergeant 
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Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment  Iowa  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  some  eleven  privates  of  the  same 
regiment.  Of  these,  none  returned  except  the 
Sergeant  and,  possibly,  one  man.  The  work  en¬ 
tered  by  him,  from  its  position,  could  give  us  no 
practical  advantage,  unless  others  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it  were  carried  and  held  at  the  same 
time. 

About  twelve  m.  I  received  a  despatch  from 
McClernand,  that  he  was  hard  pressed  at  several 
points ;  in  reply  to  which  I  directed  him  to  reen¬ 
force  the  points  hard  pressed  from  such  troops  as 
he  had  that  were  noi  engaged.  I  then  rode  round 
to  Sherman,  and  had  just  reached  there,  when  I 
received  a  second  despatch  from  McClernand, 
stating  positively  and  unequivocally  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  and  still  held  two  of  the  enemy’s 
forts ;  that  the  American  flag  then  waved  over 
them  ;  and  asking  me  to  have  Sherman  and  Mc¬ 
Pherson  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  This 
despatch  I  showed  to  Sherman,  wffio  immediately 
ordered  a  renewal  of  the  assault  on  his  front.  I 
also  sent  an  answer  to  McClernand,  directing  him 
to  order  up  McArthur  to  his  assistance,  and  start¬ 
ed  immediately  to  the  position  I  had  just  left,  on 
McPherson’s  line,  to  convey  to  him  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  McClernand  by  this  last  despatch,  that 
he  might  make  the  diversion  requested.  Before 
reaching  McPherson  I  met  a  messenger  with  a 
third  despatch  from  McClernand,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 

In  the  Field,  near  Vicksburoh,  Miss.,  May  22,  ’68.  f 

General  :  We  have  gained  the  enemy’s  in- 
trenchments  at  several  points,  but  are  brought 
to  a  stand.  I  have  sent  word  to  McArthur  to 
reenforce  me  if  he  can.  Would  it  not  be  best  to 
concentrate  the  wrhole  or  a  part  of  his  command 
on  this  point  ?  John  A.  McClernand, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  U.  S.  Grant. 

P.S. — I  have  received  your  despatch.  My 
troops  are  all  engaged,  and  I  cannot  withdraw 
any  to  reenforce  others.  McC. 

The  position  occupied  by  me  during  most  of 
the  time  of  the  assault  gave  me  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  front  of 
the  Thirteenth  army  corps  than  I  believed  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  commander  of  it  to  have.  I  could 
not  see  his  possession  of  forts,  nor  necessity  for 
reenforcements,  as  represented  in  his  despatches, 
up  to  the  time  I  left  it,  which  was  between  twelve 
m.  and  one  p.m.,  and  I  expressed  doubts  of  their 
correctness,  which  doubts  the  facts  subsequently, 
but  too  late,  confirmed.  At  the  time  I  could  not 
disregard  his  reiterated  statements,  for  they  might 
possibly  be  true  ;  and  that  no  possible  opportun¬ 
ity  of  carrying  the  enemy’s  stronghold  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  through  fault  of  mine,  I  ordered 
Quimby’s  division,  which  wa's  all  of  McPherson’s 
corps  then  present,  but  four  brigades,  to  report 
to  McClernand,  and  notified  him  of  the  order.  I 
showed  his  despatches  to  McPherson,  as  I  had 
to  Sherman,  to  satisfy  him  of  the  necessity  of  an 
active  diversion  on  their  part  to  hold  as  much 


force  in  their  fronts  as  possible.  The  diversion 
was  promptly  and  vigorously  made,  and  resulted 
in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full  fifty  per 
cent,  without  advancing  our  position  or  giving 
us  other  advantages. 

About  half-past  three  p.m.  I  received  McCler¬ 
nand’ s  fourth  despatch,  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
May  22,  1863.  f 

General  :  I  have  received  your  despatch  in 
regard  to  General  Quimby’s  division  and  General 
McArthur’s  division.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  I 
will  press  the  enemy  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
doubt  not  I  will  force  my  way  through.  I  have 
lost  no  ground.  My  men  are  in  two  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  forts,  but  they  are  commanded  by  rifle-pits 
in  the  rear.  Several  prisoners  have  been  taken, 
who  intimate  that  the  rear  is  strong.  At  this 
moment  I  am  hard  pressed. 

John  A.  McClernand, 

/  Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Department  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  assault  of  this  day  proved  the  quality  of 
the  soldiers  of  this  army.  Without  entire  suc¬ 
cess,  and  with  a  heavy  loss,  there  was  no  mur¬ 
muring  or  complaining,  no  falling  back,  nor  other 
evidence  of  demoralization. 

After  the  failure  of  the  twenty-second,  I  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  regular  siege.  The  troops  now 
being  fully  awake  to  the  necessity  of  this,  work¬ 
ed  diligently  and  cheerfully.  The  work  progress¬ 
ed  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  until  the  third  of 
July,  when  all  was  about  ready  for  a  final  as¬ 
sault. 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  engineer  officers 
in  the  beginning,  but  under  the  skilful  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Captain  F.  E.  Prime,  of  the  Engineer 
corps,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  o’f  my  staff, 
and  Captain  C.  B.  Comstock,  of  the  Engineer 
corps,  who  joined  this  command  during  the  siege, 
such  practical  experience  was  gained  as  would 
enable  any  division  of  this  army  hereafter  to  con¬ 
duct  a  siege  with  considerable  skill  in  the  absence 
of  regular  engineer  officers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  J uly  a  letter 
was  received  from  Lieutenant-General  Pember¬ 
ton,  commanding  the  confederate  forces  atYicks- 
burgh,  proposing  an  armistice,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  place.  The  correspondence, 
copies  of  which  are  herewith  transmitted,  result¬ 
ed  in  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison  of 
Yicksburgh  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  July  fourth,  1868, 
on  the  following  terms-:  The  entire  garrison,  of¬ 
ficers  and  men,  were  to  be  paroled,  not  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  States  until  exchang¬ 
ed  by  the  proper  authorities ;  officers  and  men 
each  to  be  furnished  with  a  parole,  signed  by 
himself;  officers  to  be  allowed  their  side-arms 
and  private  baggage,  and  the  field,  staff,  and  cav¬ 
alry  officers  one  horse  each  ;  the  rank  and  file  to 
be  allowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  pro¬ 
perty  ;  rations  from  their  own  stores  sufficient  to 
last  them  beyond  our  lines  ;  the  necessary  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  for  preparing  their  food  ;  and  thirty 
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wagons  to  transport  such  articles  as  could  not 
well  be  carried.  Those  terms  T  regarded  more 
favorable  to  the  Government  than  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender.  It  saved  us  the  transportation 
of  them  North,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
been  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  river  transportation  on  hand,  and  the  expense 
of  subsisting  them.  It  left  our  army  free  to  op¬ 
erate  against  Johnston,  who  was  threatening  us 
from  the  direction  of  Jackson  ;  and  our  river 
transportation  to  be  used  for  the  movement  of 
troops  to  any  point  the  exigency  of  the  service 
might  require. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  state  here,  in  order  that 
the  correspondence  may  be  fully  understood, 
that  after  my  answer  to  General  Pemberton’s 
letter  of  the  morning  of  the  third,  we  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  on  the  subject  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion. 

The  particulars  and  incidents  of  the  siege  will 
be  contained  in  the  reports  of  division  and  corps 
commanders,  which  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
received. 

I  brought  forward  during  the  siege,  in  addition 
to  Lauman’s  division  and  four  regiments  pre¬ 
viously  ordered  from  Memphis,  Smith’s  and  Kim¬ 
ball’s  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  army  corps,  and 
assigned  Major-General  C.  0.  Washburne  to  com¬ 
mand  of  the  same.  On  the  eleventh  of  June, 
Major-General  F.  J.  Herron’s  division  from  the 
department  of  the  Missouri  arrived ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  army  corps, 
Major-General  J.  G.  Parke  commanding,  arrived. 
This  increase  in  my  force  enabled  me  to  make 
the  investment  most  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  left  me  a  large  reserve  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Johnston.  Herron’s  division  was  put 
in  position  on  the  extreme  left  south  of  the  city, 
and  Lauman’s  division  was  placed  between  Her¬ 
ron  and  McClernand.  Smith’s  and  Kimball’s 
division  and  Parke’s  corps  were  sent  to  Haines’s 
Bluff.  This  place  I  had  fortified  to  the  land  side 
and  every  preparation  made  to  resist  a  heavy 
force.  Johnston  crossed  Big  Black  River  with  a 
portion  of  his  force,  and  every  thing  indicated 
that  he  would  make  an  attack  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June.  Our  position  in  front  of  Vicks- 
burgh  having  been  made  as  strong  against  a  sor¬ 
tie  from  the  enemy  as  his  works  were  against  an 
assault,  I  placed  Major-General  Sherman  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  troops  designated  to  look  after 
Johnston.  The  force  intended  to  operate  against 
Johnston,  in  addition  to  that  at  Haines’s  Bluff, 
was  one  division  from  each  of  the  Thirteenth, 
Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  army  corps,  and  Lau¬ 
man’s  division.  Johnston,  however,  not  attack¬ 
ing,  I  determined  to  attack  him  the  moment 
Yicksburgh  was  in  our  possession,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  notified  Sherman  that  I  should  again  make 
an  assault  on  Yicksburgh  at  daylight  on  the  sixth, 
and  for  him  to  have  up  supplies  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  ready  to  move  upon  receipt  of  orders,  if  the 
assault  should  prove  a  success.  His  prepara¬ 
tions  were  immediately  made,  and  when  the  place 
surrendered  on  the  fourth,  two  days  earlier  than 
I  had  fixed  for  the  attack,  Sherman  was  found 


ready,  and  moved  at  once  with  a  force  increased 
by  the  remainder  of  both  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fifteenth  arnry  corps,  and  is  at  present  investing 
Jackson,  where  Johnston  has  made  a  stand. 

In  the  march  from  Bruinsburgh  to  Vicksburgh, 
covering  a  period  of  twenty  days,  before  supplies 
could  be  obtained  from  government  stores,  only 
five  daj^s’  rations  were  issued,  and  three  days’ 
of  those  w'ere  taken  in  haversacks  at  the  start, 
and  were  soon  exhausted.  All  other  subsist¬ 
ence  was  obtained  from  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  The  march  was  commenced 
without  wagons,  except  such  as  could  be  picked 
up  through  the  country.  The  country  was  abun 
dantly  supplied  with  corn,  bacon,  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton.  The  troops  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
no  army  ever  appeared  in  better  spirit  or  felt 
more  confident  of  success. 

In  accordance  with  previous  instructions,  Ma¬ 
jor-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut  started  Colonel  (now 
Brigadier-General)  B.  H.  Grierson,  with  a  cavalry 
force,  from  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  to  make  a  raid 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  to  destroy  railroads  and  other  public 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  the  army  moving  to  the  attack  on 
Yicksburgh.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April  this 
expedition  started,  and  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge 
on  the  second  of  May,  having  successfully  trav¬ 
ersed  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  skilfully  conducted,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Colonel  Grierson  and  all  of  his 
command.  The  notice  given  this  raid  by  the 
Southern  press  confirms  our  estimate  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  exploits  of  the  war,  and  will  be  handed 
down  in  history  as  an  example  to  be  imitated. 
Colonel  Grierson’s  report  is  herewith  transmit¬ 
ted. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  thankfulness  for  my  good  fortune  in  being 
placed  in  cooperation  with  an  officer  of  the  navy 
who  accords  to  every  move  that  seems  for  the 
interest  and  success  of  our  arms  his  hearty  and 
energetic  support.  Admiral  Porter  and  the  very 
efficient  officers  under  him  have  ever  shown  the 
greatest  readiness  in  their  cooperation,  no  matter 
what  was  to  be  done  or  what  risk  to  be  taken, 
either  by  their  men  or  their  vessels.  Without 
this  prompt  and  cordial  support  my  movements 
wrould  have  been  much  embarrassed,  if  not  wholly 
defeated. 

Captain  J.  U.  Shirk,  commanding  the  Tuscum- 
bia,  was  especially  active  and  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  personal  attention 
to  the  repairing  of  the  damage  done  our  trans¬ 
ports  by  the  Yicksburgh  batteries. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of  Vicks¬ 
burgh;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of 
Yicksburgh  and  its  garrison  and  munitions  of 
war ;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  thirty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  (37,000)  prisoners,  among  whom  were  fif¬ 
teen  general  officers ;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  among  the  killed  Generals 
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Tracy,  Tilghman,  and  Green,  and  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  stragglers,  who  can  never 
be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  other  public  property,  consisting  of  railroads, 
locomotives,  cars,  steamboats,  cotton,  etc.,  and 
much  was  destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it. 

Our  loss  in  the  series  of  battles  may  be  sum- 


med  up  as  follows : 

Killed. 

■Wounded. 

Missing. 

Port  Gibson . 

718 

5 

Fourteen-Mile  Creek,  (skirmish,) 

..  4 

24 

— 

Raymond, . 

..  69 

341 

32 

Jackson, . 

..  40 

240 

6 

Champion’s  Hill, . 

..426 

1,842 

189 

Big  Black  Railroad  Bridge, . 

..  29 

242 

2 

Vicksburgh, . 

..245 

3,688 

303 

Of  the  wounded  many  were  but  slightly  wound¬ 
ed,  and  continued  on  duty  ;  many  more  required 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  their  recovery.  Not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  wounded  were  perma¬ 
nently  disabled. 

My  personal  staffs  and  chiefs  of  departments 
have  in  all  cases  rendered  prompt  and  efficient 
service. 

In  all  former  reports  I  have  failed  to  make 
mention  of  company  A,  Fourth  regiment  Illinois 
cavalry  volunteers,  Captain  S.  D.  Osband  com¬ 
manding.  This  company  has  been  on  duty  with 
me  as  an  escort  company  since  November,  1861, 
and  in  every  engagement  I  have  been  in  since 
that  time  rendered  valuable  service,  attracting 
general  attention  for  their  exemplary  conduct, 
soldierly  bearing  and  promptness.  It  would  not 
be  overstating  the  merits  of  this  company  to  say 
that  many  of  them  would  fill  with  credit  any  po¬ 
sition  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

For  the  brilliant  achievements  recounted  in 
this  report,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  their 
comrades  of  the  Ninth  army  corp§,  Herron’s  di¬ 
vision  of  the  army  of  the  frontier,  and  the  navy 
cooperating  with  them,  deserve  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  •their  country  can  award. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

Col.  J.  C.  Kelton, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Headquarters,  Vicksburgh,  July  3,  1SC3. 

Major-Gen.  Grant ,  Commanding  U.  8.  Forces: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you 
an  armistice  for  -  hours,  with  a  view  to  ar¬ 

ranging  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburgh. 
To  this  end,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  meet  a  like  number  to  be 
named  by  yourself  at  such  place  and  hour  to¬ 
day  as  you  may  find  convenient.  I  make  this 
proposition  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
which  must  otherwise  be  shed  to  a  frightful  ex¬ 
tent,  feeling  myself  fully  able  to  maintain  my 
position  for  a  yet  indefinite  period.  This  com¬ 
munication  will  be  handed  you  under  a  flag  of 
truce  by  Major-General  James  Bowen. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Pemberton. 


To  this  General  Grant  replied  as  follows : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Tennessee,  | 

In  the  Field,  near  Vicksburgh,  July  3,  1363.  \ 

Lieut.- General  J.  C.  Pemberton ,  Commanding 
“ Confederate ”  Forces ,  etc.  : 

General  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  just  received, 
proposes  an  armistice  of  several  hours,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arranging  terms  of  capitulation  through 
commissioners  to  be  appointed,  etc.  The  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  you  propose  stopping  by  this  course, 
can  be  ended  at  any  time  you  may  choose,  by  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison. 
Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and 
courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburgh,  will  always 
challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  favor 
the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to 
arrange  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I  have  no 
other  terms  than  those  indicated  above. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

General  Bowen,  the  Bearer  of  General  Pem¬ 
berton’s  letter,  was  received  by  General  A.  J. 
Smith.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  converse 
with  General  Grant,  and  accordingly,  while  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  declining  this,  requested  General 
Smith  to  say  that  if  General  Pemberton  desired 
to  see  him,  an  interview  would  be  granted  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  in  McPherson’s  front  at  any  hour 
in  the  afternoon  which  General  Pemberton  might 
appoint.  A  message  was  soon  sent  back  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  appointing  three  o’clock  as  the  hour, 
General  Grant  was  there  with  his  staff,  and  with 
Generals  Ord,  McPherson,  Logan,  and  A.  J. 
Smith.  General  Pemberton  came  late,  attended 
by  General  Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  He 
was  much  excited,  and  impertinent  in  his  an¬ 
swers  to  General  Grant.  The  conversation  was 
held  apart  between  General  Pemberton  and  his 
officers,  and  Generals  Grant,  McPherson,  and  A. 
J.  Smith.  The  rebels  insisted  on  being  paroled 
and  march  beyond  our  lines,  officers  and  men  all 
with  eight  days’  rations  drawn  from  their  own 
stores,  the  officers  to  retain  their  private  property 
and  body-servants.  General  Grant  heard  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  left  them  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half?  saying  that  he  would  send  in  his 
ultimatum  in  writing,  to  which  General  Pember¬ 
ton  promised  to  reply  before  night,  hostilities  to 
cease  in  the  mean  time. 

General  Grant  then  conferred  at  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  with  his  corps  and  division  commanders, 
and  sent  the  following  letter  to  General  Pember¬ 
ton,  by  the  hands  of  General  Logan  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Wilson : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Tennessee,  ) 

•  Near  Vicksburgh,  July  3, 1863.  f 

Lieut.- General  J.  G.  Pemberton ,  Commanding 
Confederate  Forces ,  Vicksburgh;  Miss. : 
General  :  In  conformity  with  the  agreement 
of  this  afternoon,  I  will  submit  the  following 
propositions  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
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Vicksburgh,  public  stores,  etc.  On  your  accept¬ 
ing  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march  in  one  divi¬ 
sion  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  a.m. 
to-morrow.  As  soon  as  paroles  can  be  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will  be 
allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines,  the  officers 
taking  with  them  their  regimental  clothing,  and 
staff,  field  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each. 
The  rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  but  no  other  property.  If  these  conditions 
are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may 
deem  necessary  can  be  taken  from  the  stores 
you  now  have,  and  also  the  necessary  cooking 
utensils  for  preparing  them,  and  thirty  wagons 
also,  counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as 
one.  You  will  be  allowed  to  transport  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  cannot  be  carried  along.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  allowed  to  all  sick  and  wounded 
officers  and  privates,  as  fast  as  they  become  able 
to  travel.  The  paroles  for  these  latter  must  be 
signed,  however,  whilst  officers  are  present  au¬ 
thorized  to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

The  officers  who  received  this  letter  stated  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  it  by  night,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  little  before  peep  o’  day  that  the 
proposed  reply  was  furnished : 

Headquarters,  Vicksburgh,  July  3, 1863. 

Major-Gen.  Grant ,  Commanding  IT.  S.  Forces: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date, 
proposing  terms  for  the  surrender  of  this  garri¬ 
son  and  post.  In  the  main  your  terms  are  ac¬ 
cepted ;  but  in  justice  both  to  the  honor  and 
spirit  of  my  troops,  manifested  in  the  defence  of 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendments,  which,  if  acceded  to  by  you, 
will  perfect  the  agreement  between  us  at  ten 
o’clock  to-morrow.  I  propose  to  evacuate  the 
works  in  and  around  Vicksburgh,  and  to  surren¬ 
der  the  city  and  garrison  under  my  command,  by 
marching  out  with  my  colors  and  arms  and  stack¬ 
ing  them  in  front  of  my  present  lines,  after  which 
you  will  take  possession ;  officers  to  retain  their 
side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights 
and  property  of  citizens  to  be  respected. 

I  am,  General,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  0.  Pemberton, 
Lieutenant-General. 

To  this  General  Grant  immediately  replied  as 
follows : 

Headquarters  Department  of  Tennessee,  1 
Before  Vicksburgh,  July  4,  1863.  j 

Lieut.- General  Pemberton ,  Commanding  Forces 

in  Vichsburgh : 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
your  communication  of  the  third  of  July.  The 
amendments  proposed  by  you  cannot  be  acceded 
to  in  full.  It  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  every 
officer  and  man  with  a  parole  signed  by  himself, 
which,  with  the  completion  of  the  rolls  of  pris¬ 
oners,  will  necessarily  take  some  time.  Again,  I 


can  make  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  citizens  and  their  private  property. 
While  I  do  not  propose  to  cause  any  of  them  any 
undue  annoyance  or  loss,  I  cannot  consent  to 
leave  myself  under  restraint  by  stipulations. 
The  property  which  officers  can  be  allowed  to 
take  with  them  will  be  as  stated  in  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  last  evening — that  is,  that  officers  will  be 
allowed  their  private  baggage  and  side-arms,  and 
mounted  officers  one  horse  each.  If  you  mean 
by  your  proposition  for  each  brigade  to  march  to 
the  front  of  the  lines  now  occupied  by  it,  and 
stack  their  arms  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  inside  and  remain  as  prisoners  until  prop¬ 
erly  paroled,  I  will  make  no  objections  to  it. 
Should  no  modification  be  made  of  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  terms  by  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  I  shall 
regard  them  as  having  been  rejected,  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Should  these  terms  be  accepted, 
white  flags  shall  be  displayed  along  your  lines  to 
prevent 'such  of  my  troops  as  may  not  have  been 
notified  from  firing  upon  your  men. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

To  this  the  subjoined  answer  this  moment  has 
been  received : 

Headquarters,  Vicksburgh,  July  4,  1863. 

Major-General  IT.  S.  Grant ,  Commanding  U.  S. 

Forces : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date, 
and  in  reply  to  say  that  the  terms  proposed  by 
you  are  accepted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Pemberton, 

Lieutenant-General. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  PORTER’S  DESPATCH. 

U.  S.  Mississippi  Squadron,  Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  1 
Vicksburgh,  July  4, 1S63.  J 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Vicksburgh  has  surrendered  at  last  to  the  United 
States  forces,  after  a  desperate  but  vain  resistance. 

That  she  has  not  done  so  sooner  has  not  been 
for  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  our  military 
commanders,  but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  de¬ 
fences,  which  were  intended  to  repulse  any  force 
the  Government  could  possibly  send  there. 

What  bearing  this  will  have  on  the  rebellion 
remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
success  must  go  far  toward  crushing  out  this 
revolution,  and  establishing  once  more  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  States  bordering  on  this  river.  His¬ 
tory  has  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  recording 
so  desperate  a  defence  on  one  side,  with  so  much 
courage,  ability,  perseverance,  and  endurance  on 
the  other ;  and  if  ever  an  army  was  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee  and  its  gallant  leaders. 

The  navy  has  necessarily  performed  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburgh  than 
the  army.  Still,  it  has  been  employed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  gun- 
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boats  have  been  constantly  below  Vicksburgh 
shelling  the  works,  and  with  success,  cooperating 
heartily  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  The 
mortar-boats  have  been  at  work  for  forty-two 
days  without  intermission,  throwing  shells  into 
all  parts  of  the  city,  even  reaching  the  works  in 
the  rear  of  Vicksburgh  and  in  front  of  our  troops, 
a  distance  of  three  miles. 

Three  heavy  guns  placed  on  scows,  a  nine-inch, 
ten-inch,  and  a  one  hundred  pound  rifle,  were 
placed  in  position  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  com¬ 
manded  all  the  water  batteries.  They  have  kept 
up  an  accurate  and  incessant  fire  for  fourteen 
days  ;  doing  all  the  damage  that  could  be  done 
by  guns  under  such  circumstances.  Five  eight- 
inch,  two  nine-inch,  two  forty-two  pounder  rifles, 
and  four  thirty-two  pounder  shell-guns  have  been 
landed,  at  the  request  of  the  different  generals 
commanding  corps,  from  the  gunboats,  and  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburgh ;  and  whenever  I 
could  spare  the  officers  and  men  from  our  small 
complement,  they  were  sent  to  manage  the 
guns  —  with  what  ability  I  leave  to  the  General 
commanding  to  say. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  stationed  the  small  class  of 
gunboats  to  keep  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
clear  of  guerrillas,  who  were  assembling  in  force, 
with  a  large  number  of  cannon,  to  block  up  the 
river  and  cut  off  the  transports,  bringing  down 
supplies,  reenforcements,  and  ammunition  for  the 
army.  Though  the  rebels  on  several  occasions 
built  batteries,  and  with  a  large  force  attempted 
to  sink  or  capture  the  transports,  they  never  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  were  defeated  by  the  gunboats  with 
severe  loss  on  all  occasions. 

Without  a  watchful  care  over  the  Mississippi, 
the  operations  of  the  army  would  have  been 
much  interfered  with ;  and  I  can  say  honestly 
that  officers  never  did  their  duty  better  than  those 
who  patrolled  the  river  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburgh. 
One  steamer  only  was  badly  disabled  since  our 
operations  commenced,  and  six  or  seven  men 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

While  the  army  have  had  a  troublesome  ene¬ 
my  in  front,  behind  them,  the  gunboats,  Marine 
brigade,  under  General  Ellet,  and  a  small  force 
of  troops,  under  Generals  Dennis  and  Mower, 
have  kept  at  bay  a  large  force  of  rebels,  over 
twelve  thousand  strong,  accompanied  by  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery  ;  and  though  offered  battle 
several  times,  and  engaged,  they  invariably  fled, 
and  satisfied  themselves  by  assaulting  half-disci¬ 
plined  and  unarmed  blacks. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburgh  leaves  us  a  large 
army  and  our  naval  forces  free  to  act  all  along  the 
river,  and  I  hope  soon  to  add  to  my  department 
the  vessels  which  have  been  temporarily  lost  to 
the  service,  namely,  the  Indianola  and  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  effect  of  this  blow  will  be  felt  far  up 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The  timid  and 
doubtful  will  take  heart,  and  the  wicked  will,  I 
hope,  cease  to  trouble  us  for  fear  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  them. 

There  has  been  a  large  expenditure  of  ammu¬ 
nition  during  the  siege.  The  mortars  have  fired 
seven  thousand  mortar-shells,  and  the  gunboats 


four  thousand  five  hundred.  Four  thousand  five 
hundred  shots  have  been  fired  from  naval  guns 
on  shore,  and  we  have  supplied  over  six  thousand 
to  the  different  army  corps. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  David  D.  Porter,* 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifteenth  Armt  CoRrs,  [ 

.  Walnut  Hills,  Miss.,  May  2d,  1S63.  j 

Sir  :  In  order  to  make  a  connected  history  of 
events  preceding  the  final  issue  of  this  campaign, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  the  first  leisure  hour  to  give 
substantially  the  operations  of  the  Fifteenth  army 
corps  since  the  movement  began. 

General  Grant’s  orders  for  an  advance  by  way  of 
Grand  Gulf  were  dated  April  twentieth,  1863,  and 
gave  McClernand’s  corps  the  right,  McPherson’s 
the  centre,  and  mine  the  left ;  the  movement  be¬ 
ing  b^  the  right  flank. 

I  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  movement 
when,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  I  received  Gen.  Grant’s 
letter  from  Smith’s  plantation,  near  Carthage,  de¬ 
scribing  the  road  as  so  very  difficult  that  he  or¬ 
dered  me  to  delay  until  the  roads  improved  or  the 
system  of  canals  then  in  process  of  construction 
could  be  finished. 

Subsequently,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  I 
received  his  letter  fixing  the  time  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  attack  Grand  Gulf,  and  saying  that  a 
simultaneous  feint  on  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the 
Yazoo,  near  Haines’s  Bluff,  would  be  most  desira¬ 
ble,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  the  ill-effect 
on  the  army  and  the  country  of  the  appearance 
of  a  repulse.  Knowing  full  well  the  army  could 
distinguish  a  feint  from  a  real  attack  by  succeed¬ 
ing  events,  and  assured  the  country  would  in  due 
season  recover  from  the  effect,  I  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders,  and  embarked  on  ten  steamboats  my 
second  division,  Blair’s,  and  about  ten  a.m.,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  April,  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo,  where  I  found  the  flag-boat  Black 
Hawk,  Capt.  Breese,  United  States  Navy,  with 
the  Choctaw  (just  arrived)  and  De  Kalb,  iron¬ 
clads,  with  the  Tyler  and  several  smaller  wooden 
boats  of  the  fleet  all  ready,  with  steam  up,  pre¬ 
pared  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  demonstration 
against  Haines’s  Bluff.  Capt.  Breese  fully  com¬ 
prehended  the  purpose  of  the  movement,  and 
managed  the  fleet  admirably. 

We  at  once  proceeded  up  the  Yazoo  in  order, 
and  lay  for  the  night  of  April  twenty-ninth  at  the 
mouth  of  Chickasaw,  and  early  next  morning 
proceeded  up  within  easy  range  of  the  enemy’s 
batteries.  The'  Choctaw  led,  followed  by  the  De 
Kalb,  she  by  the  Tyler,  she  by  the  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  fleet  in  order  behind. 

The  Choctaw  at  once  engaged  the  batteries  at 
very  fair  range,  and  the  De  Kalb  manoeuvred  so 
as  to  use  her  batteries  with  as  little  risk  to  her 
unarmored  part  as  the  circumstances  warranted. 
The  Tyler  and  Black  Hawk  also  came  into  action, 
and  for  four  hours  a  very  pretty  demonstration 
was  kept  up,  when  the  boats  engaged  were  called 

*  See  General  McClernand’s  Report,  page  54  Docs,  ante. 
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out  of  range.  The  Tyler  had  received  one  shot 
and  the  Choctaw  some  fifty,  but  strange  to  say, 
no  men  were  hurt.  Waiting  till  toward  evening 
T  ordered  the  division  of  troops  to  disembark  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  seemingly  prepare  to 
assault,  but  I  knew  full  well  that  there  was  no 
road  across  the  submerged  field  that  lay  between 
the  river  and  the  bluff.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
were  fairly  out  on  the  levee,  the  gunboats  resumed 
their  fire  and  the  enemy’s  batteries  replied  with 
spirit.  We  could  see  them  moving  guns,  artillery 
and  infantry,  back  and  forth,  and  evidently  ex¬ 
pecting  a  real  attack.  Keeping  up  appearances 
until  night,  the  troops  were  reembarked.  During 
the  next  day  similar  movements  were  made,  ac¬ 
companied  by  reconnoissances  of  all  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Yazoo. 

Whilst  there  I  received  Gen.  Grant’s  orders  to 
hurry  forward  toward  Grand  Gulf.  Despatching 
orders  to  the  divisions  of  Steele  and  Tuttle  at 
once  to  march  for  Grand  Gulf,  via  Richmond,  I 
prolonged  the  demonstration  till  night,  and  quietly 
dropped  back  to  our  camp  at  Young’s  Point.  No 
casualties  were  sustained,  save  a  slight  wmund 
from  a  splintered  rail  by  a  man  of  the  Eighth 
Missouri. 

Reaching  Young’s  Point  during  the  night  of 
May  first,  the  next  morning  Blair’s  division  broke 
camp,  and  moved  up  to  Milliken’s  Bend ;  at  the 
same  time  Steele’s  division  marched  from  Milli¬ 
ken’s  Bend,  and  Tuttle’s  from  Dockport,  Blair’s 
division  remaining  as  a  garrison  until  relieved  by 
troops  ordered  from  Memphis. 

The  march  from  Milliken’s  Bend  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Hard  Times,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  four  miles  above  Grand  Gulf,  occupied 
until  noon  of  May  sixth,  distance  sixty-three 
miles.  We  crossed  over  the  river  during  the 
night  of  the  sixth  and  day  of  the  seventh,  and  on 
the  eighth  marched  eighteen  miles  out  to  Ilan- 
kinson’s  Ferry,  across  the  Big  Black,  relieving 
Crocker’s  division  of  McPherson’s  corps.  At 
noon  of  the  tenth,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  the 
floating  bridge  across  the  Black  was  effectually 
destroyed,  and  the  troops  marched  forward  to  Big 
Sandy.  On  the  eleventh  we  marched  to  Auburn, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  at  Fourteen 
Mile  Creek,  first  met  opposition.  The  Fourth 
Iowa  cavalry,  Lieut. -Colonel  Swan,  commanding, 
leading  the  advance,  was  fired  on  as  it  approach¬ 
ed  the  bridge  across  the  creek.  One  man  was 
killed,  and  the  horse  of  Major  Winslow  was  shot 
under  him.  Lieut.-Colonel  Swan  dismounted  the 
men  armed  with  carbines,  (about  one  hundred,) 
and  began  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  Wirt  Adams’s  cavalry, 
but  the  bushes  were  so  dense  that  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their  guns. 

The  bridge  also  was  burning ;  arriving  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  I  ordered  Landgraeber’s  bat¬ 
tery  forward  to  give  the  bushes  a  few  quick  rounds 
of  canister,  and  Wood’s  brigade  of  Steele’s  divi¬ 
sion  to  cross  over,  its  front  well  covered  with  skir¬ 
mishers.  This  disposition  soon  cleared  the  way  ; 
and  the  pioneer  company  was  put  to  work  to  make 
a  crossing  in  lieu  of  the  burned  bridge. 


This  affiiir  delayed  us  about  three  hours,  when 
we  crossed  over  just  in  time  to  see  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  disappear  over  the  hill. 

General  Grant  in  person  was  with  my  column 
at  the  time,  and  ordered  me  to  camp  there  one 
division  (Steele’s)  on  the  Edward’s  Depot  road, 
aud  the  other  (Tuttle’s)  toward  Raymond.  Whilst 
there  we  heard  that  the  enemy  had  met  General 
McPherson  near  Raymond,  and  was  defeated. 

Next  morning  we  marched  to  Raymond,  and 
passed  on  to  Mississippi  Springs,  where  we  sur¬ 
prised  a  cavalry  picket,  capturing  them,  and  on 
the  following  day,  namely,  May  fourteenth,  push¬ 
ed  on  to  Jackson  by  the  lower  road,  McPherson’s 
corps  following  the  Clinton  road. 

We  communicated  during  the  night,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Jackson  about  the  same  hour.  During 
the  day  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  the  roads,  which 
had  been  very  dusty,  became  equally  muddy,  but 
we  pushed  on,  and  about  ten  a.m,,  were  within 
three  miles  of  Jackson.  Then  we  heard  the  guns 
of  McPherson  to  the  left,  and  our  cavalry  advance 
reported  an  enemy  to  our  front  at  a  small  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  along  which  the  road,  we 
travelled  led. 

The  enemy  opened  on  us  briskly  with  a  battery. 
Hastily  reconnoitring  the  position,  I  ordered  Mow¬ 
er’s  and  Matthie’s  brigades  of  Tuttle’s  division  to 
deploy  forward  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road, 
and  Buckland’s  to  close  up.  Waterhouse’s  and 
Spoore’s  batteries  were  placed  on  commanding 
ground  and  soon  silenced  the  enemy’s  guns,  when 
he  retired  about  half  a  mile  into  the  skirt  of  woods 
in  front  of  the  intrenchments  at  Jackson.  Mow¬ 
er’s  brigade  followed  him  up,  and  he  soon  took 
refuge  behind  the  intrenchments. 

The  stream,  owing  to  its  precipitous  banks, 
could  only  be  passed  on  the  bridge,  which  the 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  destrojq  and  forming 
the  troops  in  similar  order  beyond  the  bridge, 
only  that  Mower’s  brigade,  from  the  course  he 
took  in  following  the  enemy,  occupied  the  ground 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Matthie’s  brigade  to 
the  right,  the  two  batteries  in  the  centre,  and 
Buckland’s  brigade  in  reserve. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  to  our  front, 
and  as  far  to  the  left  as  we  could  see,  appeared  a 
line  of  intrenchments,  and  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
pretty  brisk  fire  with  artillery  from  the  points 
that  enfiladed  our  road.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  flanks  of  this  line  of  intrench¬ 
ments,  I  directed  Captain  Pitzmann,  acting  Engi¬ 
neer,  to  take  a  regiment  of  the  reserve,  namely, 
the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio,  and  make  a  detour  to  the 
right,  to  see  what  was  there.  While  he  was  gone, 
Steele’s  division  closed  up.  About  one  p.m.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pitzmann  returned,  reporting  he  found  the 
enemy’s  intrenchments  abandoned  at  the  point 
where  they  crossed  the  railroad,  and  he  had  left 
the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio  there  in  possession.  I  at 
once  ordered  General  Steele  to  lead  his  whole 
division  into  Jackson  by  that  route,  and  as  soon 
I  heard  the  cheers  of  his  men,  Tuttle’s  division 
was  ordered  in  by  the  main  road.  The  enemy’s 
infantry  had  escaped  to  the  north  by  the  Canton 
road,  but  we  captured  about  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  prisoners,  with  all  the  enemy’s  artillery 
(eighteen  guns)  with  much  ammunition  and  valu¬ 
able  public  stores. 

Disposing  the  troops  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  General 
Grant,  I  met  him  and  General  McPherson  at  the 
hotel  near  the  State  House,  and  received  orders  to 
at  once  occupy  the  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  to  destroy  effectually  the  railroad  tracks 
in  and  about  Jackson,  and  all  the  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  of  May,  Steele’s  division  was  set 
<•  to  work  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  property  to 
the  south  and  east,  including  Pearl  River  bridge, 
and  Tuttle’s  division  that  to  the  north  and  west. 
This  work  of  destruction  was  well  accomplished, 
and  Jackson,  as  a  railroad  centre  or  government 
depot  of  stores  and  military  factories,  can  be  of 
little  use  to  the  enemy  for  six  months.  The  rail¬ 
roads  were  destroyed  by  burning  the  ties  and 
warping  the  iron.  I  estimate  the  destruction  of 
the  roads — four  miles  east  of  Jackson,  three  south, 
three  north,  and  ten  west. 

In  Jackson  the  arsenal  buildings,  the  govern¬ 
ment  foundry,  the  gun-carriage  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriages  for  two  complete  six-gun 
batteries,  stable,  carpenter,  and  paint-shops,  were 
destroyed.  The  penitentiary  was  burned,  I  think 
by  some  convicts  which  had  been  set  free  by  the 
confederate  authorities,  also  a  very  valuable  cot¬ 
ton  factory.  This  factory  was  the  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Greene,  who  made  strong  appeals  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  gave  employment  to  very  many 
females  and  poor  families,  and  that,  although  it 
had  woven  cloth  for  the  enemy,  its  principal  use 
was  in  weaving  cloth  for  the  people.  But  I  de¬ 
cided  that  machinery  of  that  kind  could  so  easily 
be  converted  into  hostile  uses,  that  the  United 
States  could  better  afford  to  compensate  the 
Messrs.  Greene  for  their  property  and  feed  the 
poor  families  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
than  to  spare  the  property.  I  therefore  assured 
all  such  families  if  want  should  force  them,  they 
might* come  to  the  river,  where  we  would  feed 
them  until  they  could  find  employment  or  seek 
refuge  in  some  more  peaceful  land.  Other  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed  in  Jackson  by  some  mischiev¬ 
ous  soldiers  (who  could  not  be  detected)  which 
was  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  war,  including 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  confederate  hotel — 
the  former  resulting  from  accidental  circumstances 
and  the  latter  from  malice. 

General  Mower  occupied  the  town  with  his  bri¬ 
gade  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  maintain¬ 
ed  as  much  order  as  he  could  among  the  mass  of 
soldiers  and  camp  followers  that  thronged  the 
place  during  our  short  stay  there  ;  yet  many  acts 
of  pillage  occurred  that  I  regret,  arising  from  the 
effect  of  some  bad  rum  found  concealed  in  the 
stores  of  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  I  received  a 
note  from  General  Grant,  written  at  Clinton,  re¬ 
porting  the  enemy  advancing  from  Edward’s  De¬ 
pot,  and  ordering  me  to  put  in  motion  one  of  my 
divisions  toward  Bolton,  and  to  follow  with  the 


other  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  ordered. 

Steele’s  division  marched  at  ten  a.m.,  and  Tut¬ 
tle’s  followed  at  noon.  As  the  march  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  rapid,  I  ordered  General  Mower  to 
parole  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  evacuate  Jack- 
son  as  the  rear  of  Tuttle’s  division  passed  out.  I 
paroled  these  prisoners  because  the  wounded  men 
of  McPherson’s  corps  had  been  left  in  a  hospital 
in  charge  of  Surgeon  Hewitt  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  that  I  knew  would  reenter  Jackson  as  we 
left.  The  whole  corps  marched  from  Jackson  to 
Bolton,  near  twenty  miles,  that  day,  and  next 
morning  resumed  the  march  by  a  road  lying  to 
the  north  of  Baker’s  Creek,  reaching  Bridgeport  on 
the  Big  Black  at  noon.  There  I  found  Blair’s  di¬ 
vision  and  the  pontoon  train.  The  enemy  had  a 
small  picket  on  the  west  bank  in  a  rifle-pit,  com¬ 
manding  the  crossing,  but  on  exploding  a  f<iw 
shells  over  the  pit  they  came  out  and  surrender¬ 
ed,  a  lieutenant  and  ten  men.  The  pontoon-bridge 
was  laid  across  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Freeman,  and  Blair’s  and  Steele’s  divisions  pass¬ 
ed  over  that  night,  Tuttle’s  following  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Starting  with  the  break  of  day  we  pushed 
rapidly,  and  by  half-past  nine  a.m.,  of  May  eigh¬ 
teenth,  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  Ben¬ 
ton  road,  and  we  commanded  the  Yazoo,  inter¬ 
posing  a  superior  force  between  the  enemy  at 
Vicksburgh  and  his  forts  on  Yazoo.  Resting  a 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  column  to  close  up, 
we  pushed  forward  to  the  point  where  the  road 
forks,  and  sending  forward  on  each  road  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  regulars  to  the  ritrht,  and  the  Eighth  Mis- 
souri  to  the  left,  with  a  battery  at  the  forks,  I 
awaited  General  Grant’s  arrival.  He  came  up 
very  soon  and  directed  me  to  operate  on  the  right, 
McPherson  on  the  centre,  and  McClernand  on  the 
left.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  on  the  main  road 
to  hold  it  till  McPherson  came  up,  I  pushed  the 
head  of  my  column  on  this  road  till  the  skirmish¬ 
ers  were  within  musket-range  of  the  'defences 
of  Vicksburgh.  Here  I  disposed  Blair’s  division 
to  the  front,  Tuttle’s  in  support,  and  ordered 
Steele’s  to  follow  a  blind  road  to  the  right  till 
he  reached  the  Mississippi.  By  dark  his  advance 
was  on  the  bluffs,  and  early  next  morning  he 
reached  the  Haines’s  Bluff  road,  getting  possession 
of  the  enemy’s  outer  works,  his  camps,  and  many 
prisoners  left  behind  during  their  hasty  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  had  his  pickets  up  within  easy  range  of 
the  enemy’s  new  line  of  defences,  so  that  by  eight 
a.m.  of  May  nineteenth,  we  had  compassed  the 
enemy  to  the  north  of  Vicksburgh,  our  right  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  Mississippi  Raver,  with  a  plain  view  of 
our  fleets  at  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  and  Young’s 
Point;  Vicksburgh  in  plain  sight,  and  nothing 
separated  us  from  the  enemy  but  a  space  of  about 
four  hundred  yards  of  very  difficult  ground,  cut 
up  by  almost  impracticable  ravines  and  his  line 
of  intrenchments.  I  ordered  the  Fourth  Iowa 
cavalry  to  proceed  rapidly  up  to  Haines’s  Bluff 
and  secure  possession  of  the  place,  it  being  per¬ 
fectly  open  to  the  rear.  By  four  p.m.  the  cavalry 
was  on  the  high  bluff  behind,  and  Colonel  Swan 
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being  assured  that  the  place  had  been  evacuated, 
despatched  Captain  Peters  to  go  in  and  secure 
the  place. 

I  inclose  Colonel  Swan’s  report,  with  one  from 
Lieut.  Clark,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
Fourth  Iowa  cavalry  first  got  possession  of  the 
enemy’s  battery,  (evacuated,  of  course,  when  we 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  Benton  road,)  and 
delivered  it  over  with  its  guns,  magazine  (filled) 
and  material  to  the  gunboat  De  Kalb,  at  the  time 
(four  p.  m.,  May  nineteenth)  lying  two  miles  be¬ 
low  in  Yazoo  River.  Also  on  that  day  communi- 
nication  was  opened  with  our  fleet  at  Young’s 
Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  bridges 
and  roads  made  to  bring  up  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chickasaw,  to 
which  point  supply-boats  had  been  ordered  by 
General  Grant.  Up  to  that  time  our  men  had  lit¬ 
erally  lived  upon  the  country,  having  left  Grand 
Gulf  May  eighth  with  three  days’  rations  in  their 
haversacks,  and  received  little  or  nothing  until 
after  our  arrival  here  on  the  eighteenth. 

The  several  corps  being  in  position  on  the 
nineteenth,  General  Grant  ordered  a  general  as¬ 
sault  at  two  p.m.  At  that  hour  Blair’s  division 
moved  forward,  Ewing’s  and  Giles  Smith’s  bri¬ 
gade  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  Kirby  Smith’s 
brigade  on  the  left  of  the  road,  artillery  disposed 
on  the  right  and  left  to  cover  the  point  where  the 
road  enters  the  enemy’s  intrenchments.  Tuttle’s 
division  was  held  on  the  road,  Buckland’s  brigade 
deployed  in  line  to  the  rear  of  Blair,  and  the 
other  two  brigades  in  the  road  under  cover.  At 
the  appointed  signal  the  line  advanced,  but  the 
ground  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  was  so 
impracticable,  cut  up  in  deep  chasms,  filled  with 
standing  and  fallen  timber,  that  the  line  was  slow 
and  irregular  in  reaching  the  trenches.  The 
Thirteenth  regulars,  on  the  left  of  Giles  Smith, 
reached  the  works  first,  planted  its  colors  on  the 
exterior  slope  ;  its  commander,  Captain  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  five  other  offi¬ 
cers  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely.  Seven¬ 
ty-seven  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  reported 
killed  or  wounded.  Two  other  regiments  reach¬ 
ed  the  same  position  about  the  same  time — the 
Eighty-third  Indiana,  Colonel  Spooner,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Col¬ 
onel  Eldridge.  They  held  their  ground  and  fired 
upon  any  head  that  presented  itself  above  the 
parapet ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  enter.  Other 
regiments  gained  position  to  the  right  and  left 
close  up  to  the  parapet ;  but  night  found  them 
outside  the  works  unsuccessful.  As  soon  as 
night  closed  in,  I  ordered  them  back  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  where  the  shape  of  the  ground  gave  them 
partial  shelter,  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

The  twentieth  and  twenty-first  instant  were 
consumed  in  perfecting  our  system  of  supplies, 
opening  roads,  and  putting  our  artillery  in  new 
and  more  commanding  positions,  but  we  could 
see  the  enemy  similarly  employed.  During  these 
days  our  pickets  were  kept  up  close,  and  the  en¬ 
emy  was  kept  uneasy  by  the  appearance  of  as¬ 
sault  at  several  points.  On  the  twenty-first 
General  Grant  issued  his  orders  for  a  general  as¬ 


sault  by  all  the  army,  at  ten  a.m.,  on  the  twenty- 
second,  the  assault  to  be  rapid,  by  the  heads 
of  columns.  I  placed  Blair’s  division  at  the 
head  of  the  road,  Tuttle’s  in  support,  and  left 
General  Steele  to  make  his  attack  at  a  point  in 
his  front  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right.  The 
troops  were  grouped  so  that  the  movement  could 
be  connected  and  rapid.  The  road  lies  on  the 
crown  of  an  interior  ridge,  rises  over  compara¬ 
tively  smooth  ground  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
of  the  right  face  of  the  enemy’s  bastion,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  parapet  at  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion. 
No  men  could  be  seen  in  the  enemy’s  works,  except  * 
occasionally  a  sharp-shooter  would  show  his  head 
and  quickly  discharge  his  piece.  A  line  of  select 
skirmishers  was  placed  to  keep  them  down. 
Also  a  volunteer  storming  party  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  carrying  boards  and  poles 
to  cross  the  ditch.  This,  with  a  small  interval, 
was  followed  by  Ewing’s  brigade,  his  by  Giles 
Smith’s  and  Kirby  Smith’s  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  Blair’s  division. 

All  marched  by  the  flank,  following  a  road 
selected  the  night  before,  by  which  the  men 
were  partially  sheltered,  until  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  crown  of  the  ridge  and  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  full  view  of  the  enemy,  known  to 
be  lying  concealed  behind  his  well-planned  para¬ 
pet.  At  the  very  minute  named  in  General 
Grant’s  orders,  the  storming  party  dashed  up  the 
road  at  the  double-quick,  followed  by  Ewing’s 
brigade,  the  Thirtieth  Ohio  leading.  The  artil¬ 
lery  of  Wood’s,  Barrett’s,  Waterhouse’s,  Spoor’s, 
and  Hart’s  batteries  kept  a  concentric  fire  on  the 
bastion,  which  was  doubtless  constructed  to 
command  this  very  approach. 

The  storming  party  reached  the  salient  of  the 
bastion,  and  passed  toward  the  sally-port,  when 
rose  from  every  part  commanding  it  a  double 
rank  of  the  enemy  that  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  column  a  terrific  fire.  It  halted,  wavered, 
and  sought  cover.  The  rear  pressed  on,  but  the 
fire  was  so  terrific  that  very  soon  all  sought 
cover.  * 

The  head  of  the  column  crossed  the  ditch  on 
the  left  face  of  the  bastion,  and  clamb  upon  the 
exterior  slope  where  the  colors  were  planted,  and 
the  men  burrowed  in  the  earth  to  shield  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  flank  fire.  The  leading  brigade 
of  Ewing  being  unable  to  carry  that  point,  the 
next  brigade  of  Giles  Smith  was  turned  down  a 
ravine,  and  by  a  circuit  to  the  left,  found  cover, 
formed  line,  and  threatened  the  parapet  about 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  brigade  of  Kirby  Smith  deployed  on  the 
off  slope  of  one  of  the  spurs,  where,  with  Ewing’s 
brigade,  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  against  any 
object  that  presented  itself  above  the  parapet. 

About  two  p.m.  General  Blair  reported  to  me 
that  none  of  his  brigades  could  pass  the  point  of 
the  road  swept  by  the  terrific  fire  encountered 
by  Ewing’s,  but  that  Giles  Smith  had  got  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  left  in  connection  with  General  Ran¬ 
som,  of  McPherson’s  corps,  and  was  ready  to  as¬ 
sault. 

I  ordered  a  constant  fire  of  artillery  and  infan- 
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try  to  be  kept  up  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  in  our  front.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Ransom’s  and  Giles- Smith’s  brigades  charged  up 
against  the  parapet,  but  also  met  a  staggering 
fire,  before  which  they  recoiled  under  cover  of 
the  hillside.  At  the  same  time,  while  McPher¬ 
son’s  whole  corps  was  engaged,  and  having  heard 
General  McClernand’s  report  to  General  Grant, 
that  he  had  taken  three  of  the  enemy’s  forts,  and 
that  his  flags  floated  on  the  stronghold  of  Vicks- 
burgh,  I  ordered  General  Tuttle  to  send  directly 
to  the  assault  one  of  his  brigades.  He  detailed  Gen¬ 
eral  Mower’s,  and  whilst  General  Steele  was  hot¬ 
ly  engaged  on  the  right,  and  I  could  hear  heavy 
firing  all  down  the  line  to  my  left,  I  ordered  their 
charge,  covered  in  like  manner  by  Blair’s  division 
deployed  on  the  hillside,  and  the  artillery  posted 
behind  parapets  within  point-blank  range. 

General  Mower  carried  his  brigade  up  bravely 
and  well,  but  again  arose  a  fire  more  severe,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  the  first  assault,  with  a 
similar  result.  The  colors  of  the  leading  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  were  planted  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Blair’s  storming  party,  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  till  withdrawn  after  nightfall  by  my 
orders. 

McClernand’s  report  of  success  must  have  been 
premature,  for  I  subsequently  learned  that  both 
his  and  McPherson’s  assaults  had  failed  to  break 
through  the  enemy’s  line  of  intrenchments,  and 
wfere  equally  unsuccessful  as  my  own.  At  the 
time  we  were  so  hotty  engaged  along  the  road, 
General  Steele,  with  his  division,  made  his  as¬ 
sault  at  a  point  about  midway  from  the  bastion 
and  Mississippi  River — the  ground  over  which 
he  passed  was  more  open  and  exposed  to  the 
flank  fire  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  in  position, 
and  was  deeply  cut  up  by  gullies  and  washes. 
Still  his  column  passed  steadily  through  this  fire 
and  reached  the  parapet,  which  was  also  found 
to  be  well  manned  and  defended  by  the  enemy. 
He  could  not  carry  the  works,  but  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hill-side  till  night,  when  he  withdrew 
his  command  to  his  present  position.  These 
several  assaults,  made  simultaneously,  demon¬ 
strated  the  strength  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
defences  of  Vicksburgh,  that  they  are  garrison¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  force,  and  that  we  must  resort  to 
regular  approaches.  Our  loss  during  the  day 
was  severe,  and  the  proportion  of  dead  to  wound¬ 
ed  exceeds  the  usual  ratio.  The  loss  in  my  corps 
for  the  attack  of  May  twenty-second  w'ill  not  fall 
much  short  of  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Our  skirmishers  still  remain  close  up  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works,  while  the  troops  are  retired  a  short 
distance  in  the  ravines  which  afford  good  cover. 
Strong  working  parties  arc  kept  employed  in  open¬ 
ing  roads  to  the  rear,  and  preparing  covered 
roads  to  the  front.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
shape  of  the  ground  I  think  we  can  advance  our 
works  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  redoubt 
which  commands  the  road,  after  which  the  regu¬ 
lar  “  sap  ”  must  be  resorted  to.  Captain  Jenney, 
engineer  on  my  staff,  has  organized  the  parties 
and  will  set  to  work  immediately  at  two  distinct 


poins,  one  in  Blair’s,  and  the  other  in  Steele’s 
front.  Our  position  is  now  high,  healthy,  and 
good.  We  are  in  direct  and  easy  commmunica- 
tion  with  our  supplies,  and  the  troops  continue 
to  manifest  the  same  cheerful  spirit  which  has 
characterized  them  throughout  this  whole  move¬ 
ment.  I  have  as  yet  received  no  detailed  reports 
of  my  division  commanders  ;  indeed  our  means 
of  transportation  have  been  so  limited,  and  our 
time  so  constantly  employed,  that  but  little 
writing  has  been  done ;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
I  will  supply  you  with  accurate  reports  of  all  the 
details  of  events  herein  sketched  with  names  of 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  names  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  as  deserve  mention  for  special  acts 
of  zeal  and  gallantry. 

I  have  sent  in  about  five  hundred  prisoners, 
with  lists  of  their  names,  rank,  regiment,  etc., 
and  now  inclose  the  papers  relating  to  those  pa¬ 
roled  at  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-fieneral  Commanding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Rawlins, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  the  Tennessee. 

GENERAL  McPIIERSON’S  CONGRATULATORY  ADDRESS. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  20. 

Headquarters  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Department  of  the  Tennessee,  v 
Yicksburgh,  Miss.,  July  4,  1S63.  ) 

Soldiers  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  : 
Again  I  rejoice  with  you  over  your  brilliant 
achievements  and  your  unparalleled  successes. 

Hardly  had  your  flag  floated  to  the  breeze  on 
the  capitol  of  Mississippi,  when,  springing  to  the 
call  of  our  noble  commander,  you  rushed  upon 
the  defiant  columns  of  the  enemy  at  Champion 
Hills  and  drove  him  in  confusion  and  dismay 
across  the  Big  Black  to  his  defences  within  the 
stronghold  of  Vicksburgh. 

Your  assaulting  columns,  which  moved  prompt¬ 
ly  upon  his  works  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
and  which  stood  for  hours  undaunted  under  a 
withering  fire,  were  unsuccessful  only  because 
no  men  could  take  the  position  by  storm. 

With  tireless  energy,  with  sleepless  vigilance, 
by  night  and  by  day,  with  battery  and  with  rifle- 
pit,  with  trench  and  mine,  you  made  your  sure 
approaches,  until,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  driv¬ 
en  to  despair  in  the  attempt  to  oppose  your  ir¬ 
resistible  progress,  the  whole  garrison  of  over 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  have,  on  this,  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence,  surrendered  to  the 
invincible  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  achievements  of  this  hour  will  give  a  new 
meaning  to  this  memorable  day,  and  “Vicks¬ 
burgh”  will  brighten  the  glow  in  the  patriot’s 
heart  which  kindles  at  the  mention  of  “  Bunker 
Hill”  and  “Yorktown.” 

This  is  indeed  an  auspicious  day  for  you.  The 
God  of  battles  is  with  you  ;  the  dawn  of  a  con¬ 
quered  peace  is  breaking  upon  you ;  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  world  will  hail  you  wherever  you 
may  go,  and  it  will  be  an  ennobling  heritage  sur- 
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passing  all  riches  to  have  been  of  the  Seventeenth 
army  corps  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1863. 

Jas.  B.  McPherson, 

Major-General. 

W.  T.  Clark,  , 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Late  Headquarters  of  Lieutenant-General  ) 
Pemberton,  in  the  City  of  Viciisburgh,  v 
Anniversary  Day,  July  4.  ) 

I.  A  SPLENDID  VICTORY. 

Vicksburgh  has  fallen  !  After  forty-seven  days 
of  steady  siege,  the  stronghold  has  succumbed  ! 
We  are  now  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  place  ; 
the  enemy,  as  prisoners  of  war,  are  being  paroled. 
His  colors,  his  guns,  his  stores,  are  left  in  our 
hands.  As  an  earnest  of  the  good  things  to  fol¬ 
low,  fifty  steamers  lie  quietly  at  the  landing,  and 
a  few  days  will  doubtless  see  fleet  after  fleet 
floating  grandly  on  their  peaceful  missions  from 
Cairo  to  New-Orleans. 

So  great,  so  proud  an  event  comes  opportunely 
on  the  glorious  anniversary  of  our  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  rush  of  bombs  is  exchanged  for 
the  rush  of  rockets  ;  the  flare  of  heavy  guns  for 
the  flash  of  Roman  candles,  and  the  crackle  of 
musketry  turned  to  the  sputter  of  Chinese  crack¬ 
ers  and  pyrotechnic  novelties. 

They  who  were  yesterday  taking  deadly  sight 
at  each  other,  are  now  fraternizing  over  common 
comforts,  and  the  din  and  war  of  battle  is  lost  in 
the  loud  laugh  of  merriment,  and  the  hum  of 
anxious  congratulation. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  “glorious  victory” — not  with¬ 
out  the  attendant  woes  of  war.  Six  thousand  sick 
lie  huddled  and  crowded  in  the  narrow  limits. 
Nearly  every  house  is  a  hospital.  Soldier  and 
civilian  are  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  terrible 
ordeal  that  has  so  long  hovered  over  them.  Ex¬ 
hausted,  weary,  gaunt,  and  soiled,  the  garrison 
rests  at  last  in  security  and  shade,  while  the  vic¬ 
tors,  flushed  with  no  more  than  brightening  en¬ 
thusiasm,  greet  their  vanquished  foe,  as  becomes 
brave  men  to  a  brave  but  fallen  enemy.  We, 
too,  are  glad  to  cease  the  labor,  the  danger,  the 
watch  and  ward  over  the  place,  happy  in  the  fact 
that  the  reward  of  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes 
is  rich  and  commensurate  with  the  toil. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

The  day  is  celebrated  with  all  the  internal 
warmth  at  least,  that  marks  it  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  all  history.  Our  brave  army  of  the 
South-West  has  this  day  consummated  a  victory 
more  glorious  and  more  pregnant  than  any  which 
has  thus  far  blessed  our  arms.  The  names  of 
General  Grant  and  his  coadjutors  are  again  in  all 
mouths.  The  praises  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  being  spoken  in  unstinted  terms.  The  fa¬ 
tigues,  hardships,  perils,  and  trials  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  at  an  end.  Tw.enty-seven  thousand 
prisoners,  among  which  are  nineteen  general  offi¬ 
cers  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and  stand- 1 
ards  innumerable,  are  among  the  substantial 
trophies  of  victory.  ! 


II.  THE  SIEGE  OF  VICICSBURGn. 

It  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  1862,  that 
our  fleet,  under  Admiral  Farr&gut,  after  his  capture 
of  New-Orleans,  first  made  his  appearance  before 
Vicksburgh.  The  confederates  had  foreseen  the 
danger  to  their  western  territory  from  the  loss  of 
New-Orleans,  and  made  haste  to  fortify  some 
point  higher  up.  Vicksburgh,  being  accessible 
by  railway,  offered  the  best  facilities,  besides  be¬ 
ing  situated  on  a  point  naturally  strong.  At 
that  time  we  held  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  one  end, 
and  menaced  Fort  Pillow,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
river.  At  that  time  there  were  five  heavy  guns 
mounted.  Farragut  made  a  demand  for  the  city, 
when  the  Mayor  made  his  famous  reply  that — 
“Mississippians  do  not  know  how  to  surrender.” 
The  sailor  had  no  force  that  he  could  land  from 
his  three  vessels,  and  time  had  not  developed 
then  the  relative  merits  of  war-vessels  and  land 
batteries. 

TnE  FAILURE  LAST  SUMMER. 

That  the  citadel  could  have  been  taken  by  a 
slight  effort  at  that  time,  is  admitted  by  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  ships  every  nerve 
was  strained  to  strengthen  it.  On  the  fourth 
of  March,  Columbus  had  fallen  ;  on  the  fourth 
of  June,  Pillow  was  abandoned,  leading  to  the 
possession  of  Memphis.  Meanwhile,  Farragut 
had  returned,  and  was  witness  to  the  labors  of 
the  engineers.  The  first  force  to  approach  it  from 
above  was  the  fleet  of  Colonel  Ellet,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  June,  and  on  the  twentieth  he  was 
followed  by  Commodore  Davis.  General  Butler 
had,  in  the  mean  while,  despatched  General  Wil¬ 
liams  with  a  brigade  of  troops  to  cooperate  with 
the  navy.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
land,  their  energies  were  turned  to  digging  a  ca¬ 
nal  across  the  peninsula  which  lies  opposite  the 
city,  which  would  have  sent  the  river,  if  success¬ 
ful,  away  from  the  city. 

The  river  fell  twenty  feet,  and  the  engineers 
had  laid  out  their  canal  so  unskilfully,  that  it 
soon  became  hopeless.  The  heat  of  summer,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  miasma  of  the  low  grounds, 
wrought  sad  sickness  among  both  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  close  of  July  saw  both  fleets  de¬ 
part  as  they  had  come  ;  not  without  considerable 
excitement  from  the  daring  trip  of  the  Arkansas 
to  this  landing,  and  the  equally  brave  feat  of 
Farragut  in  running  by  the  batteries  with  his 
fleet. 

In  the  next  two  months  but  little  was  done  on 
our  side,  more  than  to  make  a  reconnoissance  to 
the  point  above.  The  rebels,  however,  were  busy, 
still  strengthening  their  works.  Their  five  guns 
had  been  increased  to  forty-five,  pits  and  trenches 
were  being  dug  all  round.  Haines’s  Bluff  was 
fortified,  commanding  the  Yazoo  River,  and  the 
powerful  steamers  above  were  being  converted 
into  war-steamers  and  rams. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  in  the  winter. 
General  Grant  having  reached  the  Yallabusha  on 
his  way  through  Central  Mississippi,  sent  General 
Sherman,  with  a  large  corps  of  the  army  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him,  by  seizing  Vicksburgh  while 
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he  seized  Jackson.  The  skilful  movement  of 
Van  Dorn  to  the  rear  of  Grant’s  invading  column 
seems  to  have  upset  this  programme.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  General  Sherman  moved  up  the 
Yazoo  River,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  rear  of 
Vicksburgh  by  the  road  leading  from  Chickasaw 
Bayou.  After  a  desperate  assault,  our  forces 
were  repelled,  and  the  army  obliged  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  position,  and  the  superior  handling  of  the 
rebels,  proved  too  much  for  the  impetuosity  of 
our  troops.  The  expedition  was  placed  under 
command  of  General  McClernand,  and  turned 
back  on  Arkansas  Post,  where  it  obtained  a 
substantial  victory. 

The  next  effort  to  reduce  Vicksburgh  commenc- 
ed  in  February  of  the  present  year,  when  General 
Grant,  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  interior, 
embarked  and  landed  opposite  Vicksburgh,  mak¬ 
ing  Young’s  Point  his  depot  of  supplies.  The 
efforts  of  General  Williams  in  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  the  example  of  Pope  at  Island  Number  Ten, 
and  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  high  water,  gave 
rise  to  a  series  of  extraordinary  canalling  projects. 
First,  it  was  attempted  to  reopen  the  original 
ditch  across  De  Soto  Point.  Several  weeks  of 
fruitless  labor  were  spent  on  it  in  vain.  Another 
at  Lake  Providence  was  then  tried,  with  the  same 
view,  to  reach  the  Mississippi,  below  Vicksburgh, 
but  with  no  better  success.  A  third,  gaining 
entrance  into  the  Coldwater  and  Tallahatchie, 
was  next  tried,  but  thwarted  by  a  rebel  fort  at 
the  head  of  the  Yazoo.  Another  still,  through 
Steele’s  Bayou  and  Rolling  Fork,  was  then  essay¬ 
ed,  which  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  was  lucky  in 
escaping. 

Lastly,  a  canal  leading  from  Duckport  to  New- 
Carthage,  which  was  successful  so  far  that  one 
small  steamer  did  barely  pass  through.  The  fall 
of  the  waters  and  the  approaching  summer  put  a 
stop  to  the  era  of  aqueducts  and  ba}rous,  and  the 
general  pressure  of  political  events  indicated  that 
some  more  immediate  and  more  practical  plan 
should  be  adopted. 

We  had  endeavored  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburgh  by  the  north  or  Yazoo  route, 
and  had  failed.  The  formidable  water-batteries 
proved  too  dangerous  for  us  to  run  unmailed 
vessels  by  the  batteries.  There  was  one  other 
method  to  be  tried — to  march  down  the  west 
bank  and  assail  the  enemy’s  railroad  communica¬ 
tion.  This  was  eminently  successful,  as  all  know. 
Landing  at  Bruinsburgh,  the  corps  of  General 
McClernand  marched  to  Port  Gibson,  where  it 
was  met  by  a  division  of  General  Bowen,  and 
obtained  a  signal  victory,  leading  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Grand  Gulf,  a  fortified  position. 

Our  land  forces  united,  then  pushed  on  toward 
Raymond  and  Jackson,  and  when  at  Champion 
Hills,  near  Bolton,  were  again  met  by  the  con¬ 
centrated  enemy,  who  was  again  defeated  and 
pursued.  One  column  of  our  troops,  at  the  heels 
of  one  of  the  enemy’s,  entered  Jackson,  while 
another  turned  toward  Vicksburgh,  encountering 
a  force  near  Big  Black  Bridge,  and,  after  a  sharp 
and  decisive  fight,  captured  many  guns  and  drove 


their  foes  within  Vicksburgh.  Our  various  col¬ 
umns  moved  upon  the  city,  General  McClernand 
taking  the  lead  and  deflecting  southward,  General 
McPherson  to  the  centre,  and  General  Sherman 
to  the  rio-ht,  touching  the  Yazoo  River  at  Haines’s 
Bluff,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned  in  his 
terror.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  just  a  year 
after  it  had  been  first  menaced,  the  place  was 
approached  and  our  lines  drawn  around  it — it 
was,  in  a,  word,  invested. 

In  this  order  were  the  lines  drawn  round  them: 
Admiral  Porter,  with  the  separated  portions  of 
his  fleet,  guarding  the  river  above  and  below  the 
city.  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  established, 
leading  from  the  Yazoo  direct^  to  the  rear.  Guns 
were  planted  in  opposition  to  the  long,  fortified 
series  of  works  of  the  rebels.  On  the  nineteenth 
the  division  of  General  Blair  and  a  brigade,  of 
General  Sherman’s  division  assaulted  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  weak  place  in  the  enemy’s  line 
of  defence,  but  which  proved  to  be  immensely 
strong,  and  which  repelled  the  little  force.  On 
the  twenty-second  a  more  concerted  attack  was 
ordered  by  General  Grant,  and  the  whole  line 
was  bombarded  by  cannon.  At  an  early  hour 
the  left,  under  McClernand,  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  two  of  the  enemy’s  forts.  Had  the  attack 
been  made  in  column,  or  had  our  whole  force 
been  thrown  to  the  left,  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  might  have  been  carried  by  assault.  The 
result  was  different,  we  suffering  a  loss  of  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  disabled. 

The  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  after  this.  It  is  just  to 
add,  now  that  the  affair  is  over,  that  our  army 
was  then  so  much  reduced  by  the  casualties  of 
the  campaign,  death,  wounds,  and  absence,  that 
only  a  wreck  of  an  army  was  left,  possessing,  it 
is  true,  all  the  spirit,  though  lacking  in  numbers. 
It  has  not  been  generally  known  that  at  the  titne 
of  our  first  investment  our  army  numbered  less 
than  thirty  thousand  men,  eighteen  only  of  which 
were  fit  for  duty.  With  this  then  attenuated  line 
of  troops  the  rebels,  with  equal  numbers,  were 
kept  nearly  silent,  though  behind  formidable 
works.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  reduce 
the  position  by  siege  and  parallel  works.  Reen¬ 
forcements  and  detachments  arrived,  the  line  of 
supplies  was  shortened,  and  the  men  concentrat¬ 
ed.  Fort  was  erected  against  fort,  and  trench 
dug  against  trench.  The  enemy  had  seized  the 
most  eligible  sites  for  their  guns,  yet  our  batter¬ 
ies  were  soon  enabled  to  drive  them  back,  and 
oven  to  build  them  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 
Our  sappers  constructed  their  corridors,  and 
passages,  and  pits,  amid  a  blazing  fire  of  hostile 
musketry,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  summer 
sun,  with  a  fortitude  which  has  no  parallel  in 
history,  and  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  the 
Vicksburgh  garrison.  Day  after  day — forty-six 
in  all— did  this  process  continue,  one  half  of  our 
force  digging,  while  the  other  picked  off  the  re¬ 
bels  who  were  endeavoring  to  interrupt  them. 

In  this  way  were  we  enabled  to  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  their  works,  their  cannon  were  si¬ 
lenced,  their  sharp-shooters  taking  only  a  furtive 
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chance  shot,  and  now  and  then  a  mortar-shell  at 
long-range.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  men 
improved.  Our  camps  were  right  on  the  hills 
around  the  city.  The  advantage  of  shade  was 
with  us,  though  the  fighting  and  digging  was  al¬ 
most  all  done  in  the  sun. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  ultimo  we  blew  up  the 
first  mine,  under  one  of  the  enemy’s  principal 
forts,  in  the  centre.  A  struggle  ensued  for  the 
possession  of  the  fort,  in  which  we  were  only 
partially  successful,  after  the  loss  of  several  brave 
men.  Three  days  afterward  the  other  side  of 
the  work  was  blown  up,  and  the  enemy  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  a  few  feet.  The  mines  were 
already  being  put  under  other  forts,  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  this  process  should  continue  long 
enough,  the  place  would  be  blown  to  pieces. 

The  enemy,  in  their  turn,  kept  running  counter- 
saps,  so  as  to  meet  and  cross  ours,  so  that  in  two 
or  three  instances  a  thin  wall  of  earth  only  sepa¬ 
rated  the  combatants.  The  object  of  these  min¬ 
ing  operations  was  to  break  into  and  seize  upon 
the  prominent  points  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  for¬ 
tifications,  and  thereby  force  them  back  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  river.  Many  days  ago  it  was  evident 
that  the  Yicksburgh  garrison  was  short  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  that  it  must  in  the  end  surrender  of 
famine.  The  work  upon  the  mines  was  then 
relaxed,  a  sufficient  demonstration  upon  the  lines 
being  kept  up  with  rifle  and  cannon  to  annoy  the 
inmates. 

Besides  the  investing  line  at  the  land  side  of 
the  town,  stretching  from  Haines’s  Bluff  to  War- 
renton,  we  had  a  line  of  infantry  stretched  across 
the  base  of  the  peninsula,  which  Yicksburgh 
overlooks.  The  gunboat  Choctaw  and  the  flag¬ 
ship  Black  Hawk  lay  far  out  of  range  above  the 
town;  the  Benton,  Mound  City,  and  Switzerland 
below.  The  Cincinnati  yras  sunk  by  the  upper 
batteries,  having  descended  the  bend  to  assist 
General  Steele’s  advance.  The  principal  weapons 
of  offence  in  use  on  the  river  front  were  the  mor¬ 
tars,  (thirteen-inch.)  Six  of  these,  mounted  on 
rafts  built  for  the  purpose,  lay  moored  in  front  of 
the  city,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  peninsula,  so 
sheltered  by  the  high  bank  that  the  hostile  shells 
passed  harmlessly  over.  These  mortars,  which 
proved  to  be  of  such  signal  service  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  have 
proved  far  less  effective  at  Vicksburgh,  as  also 
at  Island  Number  Ten. 

Besides  the  mortars  were  two  one  hundred 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  also  mounted  on  rafts. 
These  guns  having  an  extreme  range  of  three  and 
a  half  miles,  were  enabled  to  direct  shells  with 
tolerable  accuracy  to  any  building  within  sight. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  peninsula,  that  is, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  city,  a  battery  was 
erected  on  the  levee,  consisting  of  one  twenty- 
pounder,  one  ten-pounder  Parrott,  and  one 
twelve-pounder  brass  rifled  piece.  This  battery, 
manned  by  a  portion  of  the  Marine  brigade  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Curry,  was  successful  in  ha¬ 
rassing  the  rebel  troops,  and  in  destroying  the 
foundry  in  which  they  were  casting  shot  and 
shells. 


The  number  of  mortar-shells  thrown  into  the 
city  from  the  front  is  enormous.  Many  of  them 
never  exploded,  and  in  general  they  were  com¬ 
paratively  harmless.  If  they  burst  in  the  air 
there  was  but  Jittle  danger  from  them,  and  still 
less  if  they  exploded  when  buried  twenty  feet 
in  the  soil. 

The  particulars  of  the  siege  you  already  know 
up  to  within  three  days  of  the  surrender.  On 
the  first  instant  the  firing  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  firing  of  heavy  guns  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  morning,  a  lull  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  as  night  set  in  a  random  fire  from  the  batter¬ 
ies  in  front. 

On  Friday  it  was  quieter  than  ever.  Our  men 
were  busily  engaged  in  getting  up  full  supplies 
of  ammunition.  Every  thing  was  being  prepared 
for  a  battle  of  some  kind,  most  likely  an  attack. 
There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  captured  despatch 
(already  published)  saying  that  “  the  garrison 
could  hold  out  for  ten  days  from  the  twenty- 
fourth,  and  that  unless  sooner  relieved  they  would 
be  obliged  to  surrender,”  was  true.  All  the  in¬ 
dications  proved  it,  although  in  every  attempt  to 
seize  any  advantage  of  position  they  steadily  re¬ 
sisted.  There  was  on  the  left  some  skirmishing 
between  the  pickets,  but  otherwise  all  was  usually 
quiet  up  to  the  morning  of  the  third. 

The  disposition  of  our  forces  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  was  as  follows :  The  three  corps  of  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee  rested  on  the  investing 
line,  the  right  under  Major-General  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  the  centre  under  Major-General  J.  B.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  and  the  left  under  Major-General  E.  O. 
C.  Ord.  The  position  of  the  divisions  was  as 
follows:  On  the  extreme  right,  the  post  of  honor, 
the  division  of  Major-General  Frederick  Steele; 
next  him  General  Thayer’s  division,  and  on  his 
left  that  of  Major-General  Frank  P.  Blair,  Junior. 
On  the  right  of  centre  was  the  division  of  Major- 
General  John  A.  Logan  ;  to  his  left  again  was 
that  of  General  John  E.  Smith ;  further  to  the 
left  were  General  A.  J.  Smith’s  and  General 
Carr’s  divisions.  On  the  left  wing  were  General 
Ilovey’s  division,  General  Lanman’s,  and  lastly 
that  of  Major-General  F.  Herron. 

General  Osterhaus,  with  a  division  of  the  re¬ 
serve,  was  posted  at  Big  Black  Bridge.  General 
Washburne,  with  another  division  was  at  Haines’s 
Bluff,  and  part  of  the  Ninth  army  corps,  under 
Major-General  Banks,  stretching  between  Haines's 
Bluff  and  Osterhaus’s  position. 

As  there  was  some  anticipation  that  Johnston 
might  make  a  dash  into  the  rear  for  moral  effect, 
General  Sherman  was  therefore  despatched  to  the 
reserve  to  meet  him.  General  Steele,  in  his 
absence  commanded  the  right  wing. 

Perhaps  the  only  noticeable  feature  of  the  last 
day  of  siege  was  the  fact  that  along  the  lines  of 
intrenchment  flags  were  hoisted,  and  the  rebels 
and  our  men  were  chatting  together  on  the  para¬ 
pet  of  their  works  in  a  friendly  way.  Admiral 
Porter,  perhaps  scenting  what  was  in  the  wind, 
commenced  a  more  furious  bombardment  by  the 
mortars.  The  rebels  in  the  trenches  minded  it 
not,  and  it  was  not  until  four  in  the  afternoon 
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that  General  Grant  sent  word  over  to  Porter  to 
request  him  to  cease  firing,  as  the  rebels  had  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce. 

III. — -THE  SURRENDER. 

Things  were  in  this  ominous  stillness  on  Friday 
morning,  the  third  instant,  when  at  about  eight 
o’clock  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  bjr  the  rebels 
on  their  works  in  front  of  General  A.  J.  Smith’s 
division.  A  party  was  sent  forward  to  learn 
their  pleasure,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  General  Pemberton  to  General 
Grant,  borne  by  Major-General  Bowen  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Montgomery,  of  Pemberton’s  staff.  The  two 
officers  were  then  blindfolded  and  led  to  the 
quarters  of  General  Burbridge,  where  they  were 
entertained  until  the  letter  was  despatched  to 
General  Grant.  Correspondence  on  the  subject 
continued  during  the  day,  and  was  not  finally 
concluded  until  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
the  ever-memorable  Fourth  of  July.  General 
Pemberton  afterward  came  out  and  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  Grant  in  front  of  General 
Burbridge’s  line,  where  the  two  great  captains 
sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  close  parley.  Grant 
was  silent,  and  smoking,  while  Pemberton, 
equally  cool  and  careless  in  manner,  was  pluck¬ 
ing  straws  and  biting  them  as  if  in  merest  chit¬ 
chat. 

The  communications  kept  passing  as  rapidly 
backward  and  forward  during  the  night  as  the 
circumstances  allowed.  General  Grant  gave 
orders  for  our  men  not  to  fire  as  directed  at  day¬ 
light,  and  sent  the  last  note  to  Pemberton,  in 
which  he  said  that  if  no  other  communication 
was  received  from  them  he  should  construe  it 
into  aD  acquiescence  with  his  terms  and  proceed 
to  occupy  the  town.  Pemberton  then  sent  his 
last  note  saying  that  he  must  accept  those  terms.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rebel  General 
pleaded  hard  for  some  terms  less  galling  than 
those  of  the  famous  “  unconditional  surrender.” 
He  was  first  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  arms,  flags,  and  property,  which  was  re¬ 
fused  ;  then  he  tried  the  ruse  of  inserting  a  pro¬ 
viso  that  they  shovld  be  allowed  to  take  out  with 
them  eight  days'  rations.  This,  upon  entering, 
we  found  to  be  mere  deception,  as  they  had  no 
such  store  in  hand.  Then  followed  the  negotia¬ 
tion  about  “  property,”  in  which  it  is  evident  the 
rebels  were  anxious  to  save  their  negroes.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  resolutely  set  his  face  against  any 
such  assumption,  and  stated  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  take  their  clothing,  side-arms,  one 
horse  to  each  mounted  officer,  and  thirty  wagons 
of  provisions. 

General  Grant  was  induced  to  grant  these  terms 
upon  natural  and  justifiable  motives.  They  were 
given  as  acts  of  magnanimity  to  a  brave  foe,  not 
extorted  as  necessities  to  hasten  the  capitulation. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  rebel  officers  that  any  thing 
less  than  this  would  not  have  been  accepted  by 
them,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  a 
desperate  conflict  to  escape  through  our  lines. 
The  present  adjustment  has  this  advantage,  that 
*  See  page  151  ante. 
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it  rids  us  of  a  large  and  encumbering  load  of 
prisoners  whom  we  should  have  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  tend,  and  to  transport  them  three  thousand 
miles  at  enormous  expense.  Besides,  it  is  very 
properly  estimated  that  these  men  returning  to 
their  homes  and  to  their  camps  will  work  more 
demoralization  to  the  rebel  cause  than  a  confine¬ 
ment  in  Northern  prisons.  It  has  been  mooted 
among  us  that  many  of  these  men  will  be  found 
fighting  against  us  in  a  few  days  in  violation  of 
their  paroles.  This  may  be  to  some  extent.  Yet 
we  firmly  believe  that  half  of  the  number  will 
never  carry  musket  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy 
more  if  they  can  help  it.  A  fourth  of  the  whole 
number  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  if  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  stupendous 
result  may  be  briefly  summoned  up  as  follows  : 
the  Vicksburgh  garrison  was  in  round  numbers 
thirty  thousand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  It  was  driven  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
after  a  hopeless  attempt  to  protect  their  line  of 
railroad  communication  with  Jackson.  Defeated, 
dispirited,  and  worn,  they  retired  within  their 
line  of  intrenchments,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
repair  their  shattered  organization  and  perfect 
their  defences.  In  the  two  or  three  days  which 
elapsed  before  our  arrival  they  rallied.  They 
had  there  provisions  for  thirty  days  left.  Unless 
they  could  drive  off  the  besiegers  within  that 
time  they  were  inevitably  doomed. 

Johnston,  who  had  arrived  in  Central  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  season  to  find  the  fragments  of  a  demor¬ 
alized  army,  found  a  herculean  task  in  restoring 
it  to  shape  and  spirit.  He  was  short  of  artillery, 
transportation,  and  cavalry,  and  his  supplies  he 
had  to  draw  from  great  distances. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  was  the  strength  of 
our  army,  and  the  great  advantage  of  our  posi¬ 
tion.  Once  on  the  top  of  the  Chickasaw  Ridge, 
and  we  were  almost  impregnable,  with  our  flanks 
defended  by  gunboats.  The  prime  cause  of  the 
rebel  defeat  lies  with  the  war  department  at 
Richmond,  in  draining  the  South  to  sustain  the 
Virginia  army.  The  second  cause  was  a  mistake 
in  venturing  beyond  the  Big  Black  River  to  give 
battle.  This  was  Pemberton’s  blunder.  The 
next  fault  is  chargeable  to  Johnston.  As  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  he  should  have  known  the  utmost 
limit  of  resistance  which  the  garrison  could  reach, 
and  should  have  relieved  it  without  fail.  Had 
he  attempted  it,  he  would  certainly  have  failed, 
and  thus  it  proves  that  what  General  Grant  re¬ 
marked  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills  was 
true.  Vicksburgh  was  virtually  won  then,  and 
the  great  battle  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  was  then  delivered  and  won  by  our 
Western  troops. 

The  stock  of  provisions  was  getting  short.  Al¬ 
ready  they  were  reduced  to  the  offal  and  dregs 
of  their  commissaries.  Mule  meat,  while  not 
eaten  as  a  necessity,  had  become  preferable  to 
their  pickled  beef.  Pork  was  all  gone,  flour 
used  up.  Corn,  unground  for  the  most  part,  was 
left  in  limited  supply.  But  the  worst  difficulty 
was  that  of  ammunition.  Only  ten  percussion 
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caps  to  the  man  were  found  in  their  pouches. 
Originally  short,  they  had  received  forty-two 
thousand  through  the  lines  since  the  investment. 
Of  cartridges  they  had  very  few. 

Their  medicines  were  scanty.  Nearly  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  hospital  and  continually  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  plunging  shells;  delicate  women 
'  and  tender  children  crying  for  bread  and  wailing 
‘for  the  loss  of  friends  around  them.  It  must 
have  been  a  strong  heart  that  could  have  held  out 
longer 

One  cause  for  determining  the  time  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  apprehension  that  on  the  Fourth 
General  Grant  would  attack.  The  result  would 
be  the  sack  and  pillage  of  the  city  and  great 
slaughter.  The  capitulation  avoided  all  without 
loss  of  honor. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  accord¬ 
ingly,  General  McPherson  was  sent  into  the  lines 
to  receive  the  surrender.  He  met  General  Pem¬ 
berton  at  an  old  stone  house  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lines,  and  had  conversed  some  minutes 
when  General  Grant  rode  upon  the  ground.  After 
a  brief  consultation  they  rode  into  the  town.  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Logan  had  already  received  orders  to 
march  into  the  town  and  establish  a  provost-guard. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  fitting  token  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  that  officer’s  wonderful  earnestness 
and  gallantry  in  the  siege.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Strong  and  Colonel  Coalbagh,  aids  to  General 
McPherson,  rode  on  in  advance  with  the  National 
flag,  which  was  hoisted  over  the,  Court-House, 
and  its  folds  flung  to  the  breeze  at  half-past  eleven 
o’clock.  The  crowd  which  followed  them  sung 
out  in  stirring  tones  the  well-known  song,  “Rally 
round  the  Flag,”  and  as  the  last  echoes  died  away 
the  town  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  noon.  The 
ceremony  was  complete,  the  majesty  of  the  na¬ 
tional  emblem  was  vindicated  in  the  midst  of  its 
erratic  and  rebellious  children. 

The  arms  were  stacked  on  the  ground  where 
the  men  were  encamped,  and  as  our  forces  enter¬ 
ed  the  men  sat  or  stood  in  mute  amazement  at 
the  movements  of  our  troops.  There  was  no  con¬ 
flict  and  but  very  little  visible  excitement  beyond 
the  cheering  of  our  troops.  The  day  was  dusty 
and  hot,  and  the  roads  were  in  places  literally  a 
fine  powder  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches. 

At  noon  an  order  was  received  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou  for  the  steamers  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave 
for  Vicksburgh,  and  before  three  o’clock  a  long 
line  of  steamers  filed  down  to  the  wharf. 

General  Fillet,  with  the  Marine  brigade,  was 
the  first  to  land,  Admiral  Porter  next,  then  the 
lower  fleet,  and  finally  the  long  line  of  transports, 
commissary  boats,  tugs,  barges,  etc.,  from  the 
Yazoo  River.  Such  a  fleet  of  steamers  of  all  di¬ 
mensions  the  city  has  never  seen  at  its  levee  be¬ 
fore. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  victory  are,  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  estimated  in  the  confusion  attendant 
upou  our  entry,  as  follows:  An  officer  on  the 
staff  of  General  Pemberton  informs  me  that  they 
had  upon  their  last  morning  reports  twenty-seven 
thousand  and  odd,  officers  and  men.  The  officer 
who  applied  to  our  commissary  for  rations  stated 


that  he  would  require  rations  for  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers.  The  latter  is  nearer  the  number  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  parole.  Of  these  there  are 
in  the  hospitals  five  thousand  six  hundred  under 
medical  treatment.  Not  more  than  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  have  been  or  are  able  for  duty. 
Many  of  them  are  crawling  about  in  what  should 
be  convalescent  camps.  Weakness  from  fatigue, 
short  rations,  and  heat  have  left  thousands  de¬ 
crepit.  Four  thousand  citizens  and  negroes,  be¬ 
sides  the  twenty-seven  thousand  soldiers,  in¬ 
clude  all  the  souls  within  these  walls. 

Of  public  property  there  is  little  of  any  value 
beyond  the  cannon  and  ammunition.  Thirty 
siege-guns,  a  hundred  and  two  field-pieces,  and 
fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  equipments  are 
among  the  captures.  Eighty  stand  of  colors, 
most  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  have  been  seized 
and  torn  to  shreds  as  trophies  by  the  excited 
troops.  Of  ammunition  there  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  rounds  for  each  heavy  gun,  and  twelve  for 
light  field-pieces.  Of  cartridges  there  is  a  limit¬ 
ed  quantity.  Some  of  the  guns  are  very  superi¬ 
or  ;  one,  an  English  gun,  six  and  a  half  inch  di¬ 
ameter,  rifled.  Another,  three  inches  and  sixty- 
seven  hundredths,  a  Brooks  gun  of  great  range, 
besides  the  old-fashioned  ten-inch  columbiad.  It 
is  surprising  that  there  are  so  few  heavy  guns, 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  rebels  in  the  loss  of 
a  great  number  at  Grand  Gulf,  Haines’s  Bluff, 
Fort  Pemberton,  and  Big  Black.  Two  of  their 
heavy  guns  have  burst  during  this  siege,  and 
many  of  their  field-pieces  are  disabled  by  our 
shot. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  molasses,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  was  discovered,  but  of  all  other 
stores  the  quantity  was  quite  limited. 

iv. — THE  CITY. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  after  such  an  un¬ 
paralleled  bombardment,  was  naturally  a  point 
of  much  curiosity.  We  expected  to  see  awful 
havoc  from  shells  and  the  mortar-bombs.  The 
first  sight  is  a  disappointment.  The  place  is  not 
damaged  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Nearly  every  house  has  been  shot  through,  it  is 
true,  but  a  hole  made  b}r  a  cannon-ball  is  in  com¬ 
parison  but  a  small  matter.  Here  and  there  were 
buildings  with  a  corner  blown  out,  and  some  with 
a  bulge  in  the  walls.  Huge  craters  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  where  the  thirteen-inch  shells 
had  burst,  the  pillars  of  house-porches  split  and 
shattered  to  splinters.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  within  five  miles  of  the 
Court-House.  One  church  was  riddled,  while 
another  near  by  was  only  scratched. 

Hospital  flags  were  stuck  up  on  houses  all  over 
the  city.  There  are  not  less  than  three  hundred 
houses  occupied  as  hospitals. 

A  very  large  fire  occurred  about  three  weeks 
previous  to  our  entrance  in  a  block  of  stores  on 
Washington  street.  The  stores  are  said  to  have 
contained  flour  and  other  commodities,  which 
the  owner  was  holding  at  exorbitant  rates,  and 
which  the  citizens  or  soldiers  had  set  on  fire. 
The  Court-House,  the  most  conspicuous  building 
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in  the  place,  was  shattered  by  several  shells. 
A  turretcd  white  house  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
city,  belonging  to  a  St.  Louis  lawyer,  but  recent¬ 
ly  occupied  by  General  Pemberton’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  was  also  an  object  of  interest,  as  the  garden- 
grounds  were  ploughed  up  by  shells  of  all  sizes. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  amused  themselves 
by  piling  up  in  front  of  the  house  the  fragments 
of  iron  and  whole  shells.  We  estimate  that  some 
of  them  had  a  ton  of  iron,  which  had  fallen  with¬ 
in  the  grounds.-  All  of  the  horses  and  most  of 
the  mules  are  wretchedly  poor.  Scarcely  a  single 
horse  could  be  found  in  serviceable  condition. 

Vifeksburgh  has  been  called  the  City  of  a  Hun¬ 
dred  Hills.  We  fancy  that  is  the  number  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  the  fortifications. 
Never  was  place  better  calculated  for  field  forti¬ 
fications.  It  abounds  in  good  sites  for  batteries, 
and  the  earth  has  just  that  degree  of  cohesive¬ 
ness  which  makes  it  work  easily.  The  place  is 
full  of  steep  ravines ;  two  little  streams  enter  the 
river  at  either  end  of  the  town,  but  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  use  cistern  water. 

The  works  describe  a  crescent  shape  around 
the  city,  with  one  point  curved  inward.  The 
circuit  is  eight  miles.  There  are  along  the  line 
a  hundred  cannon,  stationed  behind  small  eleva¬ 
tions,  of  all  sizes,  from  six  to  twenty-four-pound¬ 
ers,  and  further  to  the  rear  are  a  few  guns  of 
heavy  calibre.  The  terrible  havoc  of  our  storm 
of  shells  is  visible  in  the  torn  and  gashed  para¬ 
pets,  the  little  craters  formed  in  the  banks,  and 
the  fragments  of  shell  lying  in  profusion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  curiosities,  as  they  are 
novelties  in  warfare,  were  half  a  dozen  little 
wooden  mortars,  turned  out  of  a  wooden  block, 
and  resembling  somewhat  a  wagon-hub.  These 
had  been  invented  as  a  safe  and  easy  method  of 
tossing  over  the  twelve-pounder  shells  into  our 
saps  and  mines,  where  we  had  supposed  them  to 
be  thrown  by  hand.  They  were  charged  with 
about  an  ounce  of  powder,  the  lanyard  pulled 
from  a  rat-hole,  and  all  danger  from  a  premature 
explosion  avoided.  The  charge  of  the  powder 
was  so  graduated  as  just  to  throw  the  shell  out¬ 
side  the  work. 

The  trenches  and  pits,  though  originally  very 
elaborately  designed,  were  neither  so  large  nor 
so  well  constructed  as  our  own.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  have  been  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in 
constructing  nooks  and  caves  in  winch  to  avoid 
our  shots  and  the  explosion  of  our  shells,  which 
at  times  covered  them  with  earth  and  dust. 

Among  the  prisoners  are  one  lieutenant  gene¬ 
ral,  four  major-generals,  fifteen  brigadiers,  and 
eighty  staff-officers.  The  names  of  the  former 
are  as  follows  : 

Lieutenant-General  John  0.  Pemberton,  Pa.  ; 
Major-General  Stevenson,  Ala.  ;  Major-General 
Martin  Luther  Smith,  La. ;  Major-General  .For¬ 
ney,  Ala.  ;  Major-General  Bowen,  Mo.  ;  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Lee,  - ;  Brigadier-General  Moore, 

La.  ;  Brigadier-General  Hebert,  La.  ;  Brigadier- 
General  Abraham  Buford,  Ky.  ;  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  Schoepff ;  Brigadier-General  Baldwin  ;  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Harris,  Tenn.  ;  Brigadier-General 


Vaughan,  Mo.  ;  Brigadier-General  Taylor  ;  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Cummings ;  Brigadier-General  Gard¬ 
ner  ;  Brigadier-General  Barton  ;  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  Withers,  La. 

Pemberton,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  Philadelphi¬ 
an  by  birtb,  who  early  in  life  married  a  Southern 
lady,  and  has  wince  cast  his  lot 'with  that  section. 
He  has  been  a  trusted  friend  of  Jeff  Davis,  and 
was  by  him  intrusted  with  the  special  defence 
of  Vicksburgh.  He  denies  having  made  the 
speech  attributed  to  him  about  “the  last  dog,” 
etc.  It  must  have  been  invented  probably  by 
Johnston,  and  published  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his 
army. 

General  Forney  is  an  Alabamian,  but  has  failed 
to  distinguish  himself  very  favorably.  Steven¬ 
son  is  the  next  officer  in  rank  to  Pemberton,  and 
Smith  next  to  Stevenson.  General  Bowen  was 
formerly  an  architect  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  a 
captured  officer  at  Camp  Jackson.  Brigadier- 
General  Tracy,  of  the  rebel  army,  was  wounded 
at  Port  Gibson,  and  has  since  died.  Brigadier- 
General  Martin  Green,  of  Mo.,  was  killed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  ult.  Brigadier-General  Baldwin  is 
wounded  in  hospital.  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  acting  as  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  General  Pemberton,  and  who  has  been  one  of 
his  chief  counsellors,  is  missing,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  his  escape  during  the  siege  or  since 
the  surrender.  A  very  strict  watch  has  been 
thrown  around  the  prisoners  now,  however. 

The  officers  and  men  will  be  pai'oled  at  once, 
and  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  side-arms 
and  three  days’  provisions,  on  the  Jackson  road. 
Their  destination  is  said  to  be  a  parole-camp  at 
Talladega,  Alabama. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  parole  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  prisoners  : 

Vicksburgh,  Mississippi,  July  — ,  1S63. 

To  All  Whom  it  May  Concern .,  Knoio  Ye  That: 

I,  A -  B - ,  of  company  — ,  regiment  — — 

volunteers,  C.  S.  A.,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  forces,  in  virtue 
of  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Vicksburgh  and 
its  garrison,  by  Lieutenant-General  John  C.  Pem¬ 
berton,  C.  S.  A.,  commanding,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  1863,  do,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of 
said  capitulation,  give  this  my  solemn  parole  un¬ 
der  oath 

That  I  will  not  take  up  arms  again  against  the 
United  States,  nor  serve  in  any  military,  police, 
or  constabulary  force  in  any  fort,  garrison,  or 
field-work  held  by  the  confederate  States  of 
America,  against  the  United  States  of  America; 
nor  as  guard  of  prisons,  depots,  or  stores,  nor 
discharge  any  duty  usually  performed  by  sol¬ 
diers  against  the  United  States  of  America,  until 
duly  exchanged  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Vicks¬ 
burgh,  on  the  —  day  of  July,  1863. 

— i - -  and  Paroling  Officer. 

In  the  thirty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  thousand  citizens  and  a  thousand  ne¬ 
groes.  T’he'ir  status  is  not  defined,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  correspondence,  but  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  they  will  be  required  to  take  either 
the  oath  of  allegiance  or  leave  the  city  soon.  In 
the  mean  time  they  will  have  to  be  fed.  Of  food 
there  is  very  little  left.  Even  the  secret  hoards 
had  all  been  brought  out  before  the  surrender. 
Something  of  their  sufferings  may  he  understood 
when  we  discover  that  flour  was  actually  sold  at 
ten  dollars  per  pound  or  two  hundred  dollars  a 
barrel ;  sugar,  one  dollar  and  seventy Tflve  cents  ; 
corn,  ten  dollars  a  bushel ;  bacon,  five  dollars  a 
pound ;  rum,  one  hundred  dollars  a  gallon,  and 
other  things  in  proportion. 

General  Pemberton,  it  is  said,  refused  to  allow 
the  citizens  to  draw  from  the  army  stores,  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  private  stock  in  the  city  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Genclla,  a  prominent 
merchant  in  this  city,  being  accused  of  extortion 
in  this  matter,  publishes  a  card  in  vindication  of 
his  character. 

The  principal  part  of  the  female  population  is 
composed  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  foreign 
population,  the  husbands  and  supporters  of  which 
have  long  ago  been  forced  into  the  rebel  army. 
Numbers  of  these  undoubtedly  drew  rations  from 
the  army  stores.  Beside  them  were  a  few  ladies 
of  good  family,  the  wives  of  officers,  and  a  few 
of  the  residents  of  the  town.  These  were  not 
free  of  their  presence  after  our  occupation.  We 
met  a  few  who  were  unbroken  in  spirit,  and 
seemed  to  call  down  maledictions  upon  the  pesti¬ 
lent  Yankees.  The  most  of  them  appeared  to  be 
stricken  with  all  the  sadness  of  adversity,  and 
crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

When  we  consider  that  these  people — men, 
women,  and  children — have,  for  a  month  and  a 
half,  been  in  daily  terror  of  their  lives,  never  be¬ 
ing  able  to  sleep  a  night  at  their  homes,  but 
crawling  into  caves,  unable  to  move  except  in  the 
few  peaceful  intervals  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we 
may  appreciate  what  a  life  of  horror  was  theirs. 

These  caves,  indeed,  are  among  the  most  curious 
features  of  this  life  in  a  besieged  city.  In  several 
places  the  streets  are  cut  through  the  bluff,  and 
in  the  walls  rows  of  caverns  have  been  hewn,  re¬ 
sembling  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  burrow 
of  rabbits.  Most  of  these  are  shaped  like  the  let¬ 
ter  Y,  the  stem  forming  the  main  entrance,  and 
branching  out  some  seven  feet.  Into  these  sub¬ 
terranean  pits  the  inhabitants  would  crawl  so  of¬ 
ten  as  the  guns  and  mortars  opened '  out  what 
promised  to  be  a  heavy  fire.  As  many  as  twen¬ 
ty-five  have  been  crowded  into  one  hole.  The 
sight  of  these  poor  creatures  flying 

“With  blanket  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up,” 

was  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  cry 
would  go  up  from  the  irreverent  soldiers,  “Rats, 
to  your  holes,”  as  women  and  children  huddled 
into  the  bank.  The  men  generally  remained  out¬ 
side,  or  sought  shelter  in  the  bombproofs  and 
magazines  nearer  the  batteries. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  injuries  to  the  citizens 
have  not  been  greater.  The  incessant  rain  of 
shells  and  balls,  which  at  times  resembled  the  fall 
of  hail,  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  fallen  hurt- 
iess  into  the  ramparts  of  solid  earth. 


About  three  thousand  wounded  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hospitals.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
have  been  buried  by  the  rebels. 

Among  the  principal  sufferers  are  General 
Green,  who  was  killed,  General  Baldwin  wound¬ 
ed,  Colonel  Erwin  killed,  Major  Iloadley  killed, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Griffin  killed. 

Of  the  citizens,  Mike  Donovan  wounded,  and 
the  following  ladies:  Mrs.  Cisco  killed,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Peters  killed,  Mrs.  Major  T.  B.  Reed,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Hazard,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clements,  Miss  Lucy 
Rawlings,  and  Miss  Ellen  Canovan  wounded,  and 
Miss  Holly  killed.  A  child  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  was 
killed  by  a  shell  while  sitting  in  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  of 
the  siege  is  the  fact  that  ladies,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  men,  have  actually  promenaded  the 
streets  in  numbers  during  the  bombardment, 
priding  themselves  on  their  ability  to  dodge  the 
shells. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes  are  re¬ 
ported.  Persons  have  been  buried  with  the 
shower  of  dirt  thrown  up  by  shells  in  front  of 
them.  Others  have  had  their  clothing  torn  from 
them,  their  faces  blackened  with  powder,  and 
other  strange  escapes.  Perhaps  the  most  notice¬ 
able  case  is  that  of  a  shell  which  fell  through  the 
Citizen  office  while  the  power  press  was  running, 
and  although  the  shell  burst  under  a  room  full 
of  people  no  one  was  hurt. 

Indeed,  the  coolness  of  these  people  under  the 
terrible  fire  is  most  astonishing.  They  have  be¬ 
come  as  familiar  with  the  sound  and  symptom 
of  bomb,  Parrott,  and  columbiad  as  to  be  able  to 
designate  them  and  their  course  with  unerring 
certainty.  Such  a  fire-baptism  has  given  them 
something  of  the  salamandrine  character.  As 
one  of  them  described  the  philosophy  to  me :  If 
you  see  a  shell  burst  above  you,  stand  still,  un¬ 
less  it  is  very  high ;  if  it  be  the  sound  of  a  Par¬ 
rott,  the  shot  has  passed  before  you  heard  it; 
alarm  is  needless,  and  so  on.  No  men  in  the 
world  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  endure  so 
heavy  a  fire,  and  none  we  fancy  would  now  prove 
such  splendid  artillerists. 

Vicksburgh  was,  in  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  city  containing  some  very  rabid  secession¬ 
ists,  and  also  some  very  staunch  Union  men. 
Two  years  and  a  half  of  revolutionary  misrule 
has  left  the  city  half  destroyed,  the  people  beg¬ 
gared,  and  the  adjacent  country  ruined.  These 
miserable  agitators  have  brought  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  heavy  vengeance.  Now  their  sentiments, 
such  of  them  as  remain  and  have  any  reason 
left,  see  to  what  a  sad  extremity  they  are  re¬ 
duced,  and  we  make  free  to  say  that  they  are 
glad  to  be  restored  once  more  to  the  dominion  of 
the  national  authorit}r.  Of  all  the  rest,  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  advent  will  convert  them  to  the  cause. 
Neither  Nashville,  nor  Memphis,  nor  New-Or- 
leans,  underwent  the  scourge  which  Vicksburgh 
has  felt.  We  predict  the  love  of  these  few  re¬ 
maining  people  will  be  all  the  more  ardent  for 
the  Union  that  they  have  so  long  defied  its  army 
and  navy,  and  have  suffered  so  profound  a  humil¬ 
iation.  A  few  of  them  pretend  to  see  a  five 
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years’  vengeance  for  this  stroke ;  we,  however, 
see,  if  it  were  possible,  five  years  taken  from 
the  length  of  the  war  at  a  single  blow. 

We  have  seen  no  conflict  between  the  two 
parties,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  as  yet. 
All  day  to-day  and  yesterday,  the  knots  of  sol¬ 
diers  have  been  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  respective  battles,  and  the  old, 
old  issue  of  the  right  of  their  rebellion.  Many 
of  our  men  are  offering  their  haversacks  and  can¬ 
teens  to  the  rebels.  Many  of  the  steamboat  men 
recognize  old  acquaintances.  Here  are  loyal  and 
disloyal  Missourians  fraternizing,  (and  in  one 
case  fighting,)  and  a  few  brothers  and  cousins 
are  greeting  each  other  with  a  strange  sense  of 
their  relationship. 

Upon  one  point  the  rebel  officers  are  complain¬ 
ing.  In  their  negotiations  they  show  the  anxie¬ 
ty  to  save  their  negro  servants  as  “  personal  prop¬ 
erty,”  but  this  our  leader  could  not  yield.  No 
sooner  were  we  in,  than  the  recruiting  officers 
commenced  their  unique  system  of  recruiting, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  rebels.  In  one  or 
two  cases,  appeals  have  been  made  to  General 
Grant,  who  replies  that  these  men  are  free  to  go 
or  remain,  upon  a  fair  understanding  of  their  new 
state  in  life. 

V.  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

The  first  grand  result  of  this  step  is  the  conse¬ 
quent  fall  of  Port  Hudson  and  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  supremacy  of  our  arms  the  entire 
length  of  the  Mississippi.  General  Grant  has 
some  days  since  despatched  an  offer  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  General  Banks  in  anticipation  of  this  re-.’ 
suit.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  days  more  will 
see  a  fleet  of  transports  moving  toward  that 
point  if  the  news  does  not  sooner  reach  us  that 
it  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  Vicksburgh. 

Every  effort  of  the  enemy  thus  far  to  interrupt 
the  line  of  communication  by  the  river  has  failed. 
Our  magnificent  transports  still  steam  proudly 
up  and  down  in  almost  the  same  security  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  guerrillas  have  proved  to  be  a  hum¬ 
bug,  and  there  is  now  a  probability  that  they  will 
unite  their  numbers  and  cross  to  the  east  side  to 
help  out  the  desperate  fortunes  of  Johnston.  At 
any  rate  we  can  now  spare  leisure  and  force  to 
assail  them. 

The  next  business  in  hand  is  to  drive  off  John¬ 
ston,  and  already  Sherman  is  on  the  way  to  meet 
him  with  a  strong  army.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
but  that  Johnston  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  be¬ 
yond  Canton.  All  the  rolling  stock  now  collected 
between  Jackson  and  Panola  must  fall  into  our 
hands  or  be  destroyed.  The  six  locomotives  and 
fifty  cars  captured  at  Yicksburgh  will  be  put  to 
use,  and  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  Jackson 
were  held.  After  Port  Hudson  shall  have  fallen, 
Mobile  will  probably  be  invested  from  the  land 
side.  Rosecrans  by  that  time  may  have  reached 
the  Tennessee  River ;  the  area  of  the  rebellion 
will  thereby  be  reduced  to  one  third  of  its  di¬ 
mensions.  Johnston  is  shown  to  be  an  ordinary 
mortal,  and  Sherman  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  him. 


The  conclusion  of  so  brilliant  a  campaign  nat¬ 
urally  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  superior  management  and  energy  of 
the  superior  commander.  It  is  true  that  General 
Grant  is,  one  of  the  steadiest  and  hardest  work¬ 
ers  in  the  army.  For  two  years  he  has  been 
almost  constantly  in  the  field,  and  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  had  no  respite,  not  having 
been  further  north  than  Cairo.  His  pushing, 
resolute  qualities,  together  with  the  invincible 
bravery  of  his  troops,  have  given  him  victory 
over  his  enemy,  where  more  cautious  and  more 
finished  officers  would  have  faltered.  He  is  de¬ 
servedly  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  entire  army. 

He  has  been  ably  seconded  in  his  efforts  by 
Generals  Sherman  and  McPherson,  the  former 
by  his  tireless  brain  and  the  latter  by  his  execu¬ 
tive  dash.  The  navy,  under  Admiral  Porter,  has 
always  cooperated  with  him  when  asked  to  do 
so.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  distinction  have  been  so  favorable  as 
during  the  command  of  the  lamented  Admiral 
Foote. 

DIARY  OF  A  CITIZEN  IN  VICKSBURGH  DURING  THE 
SIEGE. 

Sunday ,  May  seventeenth ,  1863,  opened  on. 
Yicksburgh  with  a  forbidding  and  threatening  as¬ 
pect.  On  the  day  previous  the  Federal  forces 
had  overthrown  General  Pemberton’s  army,  and 
driven  it  back  to  the  trenches  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  Yicksburgh.  Great  consternation  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  a 
hundred  hills,  as  the  defeated  and  demoralized 
remnant  of  the  confederate  army  was  straggling 
back  to  town  in  disorder  and  confusion,  dismayed 
and  discouraged.  Their  loss  had  been  heavy, 
having  suffered  from  a  continued  series  of  disas¬ 
ters  since  the  landing  of  the  Federal  army.  They 
had  been  on  a  continued  march,  and  had  gone 
through  a  succession  of  fights  for  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  weeks,  fatigued,  disheartened,  suffering  from 
hunger  and  from  the  want  of  water.  As  Gen¬ 
eral  Pemberton,  with  his  escort,  arrived  in  town 
from  the  battle-field  at  Big  Black,  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  distrust  was  expressed  in  his  competency, 
and  the  place  was  regarded  as  lost.  Every  one 
expected  General  Grant’s  army  to  march  into 
Yicksburgh  that  night,  while  there  was  no  means 
of  defence  and  no  spirit  in  the  troops.  General 
Pemberton  set  to  work  in  reorganizing  the  army 
for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  General  Bald¬ 
win  went  out  to  review  the  line  of  defences,  and 
discovering  that  the  first  assault  would  be  made 
on  the  left  wing,  he  petitioned  the  Commanding 
General  to  be  assigned  to  hold  that  position  with 
his  veteran  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  cou¬ 
rage  he  could  depend,  and  with  whom  he  felt 
fully  confident  of  holding  the  point,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  assigned  to  that  position. 

Monday ,  June  18. — It  was  in  this  deplor¬ 
able  condition  that  the  morning  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  which  first  brought  the  enemy  under 
Admiral  Farragut  in  sight  of  the  city  one  year 
ago,  found  us  on  this  occasion.  Things  did  not 
look  encouraging  in  the  least — the  enemy  was 
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no  doubt  between  Yicksburgh  and  Big  Black 
River — the  troops  were  scattered  and  dismayed — 
General  Pemberton  was  both  chagrined  and  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  previous  disaster,  and  declared  that 
he  would  “sink  Yicksburgh  and  his  army  to¬ 
gether.”  The  people  regarded  the  place  as  al¬ 
ready  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  siege  did  they  lose  their  hope  of 
holding  the  city.  The  army  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  lines,  and  placed  in  the  ditches,  with 
General  Baldwin  on  the  left  and  General  Lee  on 
the  right.  The  centre  was  held  by  Generals 
Pemberton,  Smith,  and  Forney.  The  morning 
of  the  day  was  quiet,  and  no  indications  of  the 
enemy’s  approach  were  visible  until  three  o’clock 
p.jr.,  when  guns  were  heard  toward  the  left. 
The  firing  soon  became  more  rapid,  and  extended 
further  along  the  line  as  night  approached.  The 
Federal  forces  were  engaged  with  their  light  artil¬ 
lery  in  shelling  the  ditches.  Several  charges  were 
made  and  successfully  repulsed,  and  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  continued  firing  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  the  mean  time  the  confed¬ 
erate  lines  were  strengthened,  the  army  recruited, 
and  confidence  restored. 

Tuesday,  May  nineteenth ,  every  thing  opened 
.bright  and  cheerfully ;  full  and  universal  confi¬ 
dence  was  now  entertained  by  the  whole  army 
that  the  place  could  be  held  until  succor  arrived. 
Now  all  was  hope  and  encouragement.  Having 
held  the  enemy  at  bay  on  the  day  previous,  no 
one  feared  the  final  issue.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  enemy  again  advanced  and  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  Again  and  again  did  the  serried  ranks  ap¬ 
proach  the  ditches  which  were  spitting  forth 
death  and  destruction  in  their  midst.  The  strug¬ 
gle  finally  extended  along  the  whole  line,  with 
but  trivial  loss  to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  firing  ceased  along  the 
lines,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  one  o’clock  at 
night  one  of  the  gunboats  below  engaged  the 
lower  batteries,  and  continued  firing  until  day¬ 
light.  The  battery  sustaining  no  damage,  re¬ 
mained  silent  until  morning,  when  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  the  boat  withdrew. 

Wednesday  morning ,  May  twentieth ,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  sharp-shooters  again  opened  a  promiscuous 
and  random  fire  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
lines.  There  being  no  occasion  for  the  confed¬ 
erates  to  waste  ammunition  without  effecting 
any  thing,  they  reserved  their  fire  and  kept  silent. 
Several  charges  were  made  on  the  right,  occupied 
by  General  Lee’s  division,  but  all  resulted  in  a 
failure  to  storm  the  works.  It  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  on  the  evening  before,  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fleet,  that  preparations  were  mak¬ 
ing  to  attack  the  city  in  front,  and  the  mortars 
brought  into  position  during  the  night.  A  Par¬ 
rott  gun  also  devoted  some  time  to  shelling  the 
city  from  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  again  opened  the  fight,  and  the  light  ar¬ 
tillery  soon  joined  in  the  boisterous  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  mortars  which  were  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  during  the  night,  and  the  Parrott  gun  in 


the  rear  opened  on  the  city  in  opposite  directions  ; 
thus  the  non-combatants  were  placed  between 
two  fires.  This,  how'ever,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  men  in  the  ditches.  The  shelling  in  front 
also  was  harmless,  and  did  not  prevent  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  from  going  about  their  usual 
avocations.  About  the  hour  of  midnight  the 
gunboat  again  attacked  the  lower  batteries,  and 
a  heavy  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  till  morning. 

Thursday ,  May  21. — This  morning  the  strife 
again  opened  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  previous  three  days.  But  little  artil¬ 
lery  firing  was  heard  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  firing  was  more  confined. to  the 
centre  than  before.  The  attacking  party  had 
changed  the  position  of  some  of  their  guns — 
charges  were  also  made.  A  vigorous  storm  of 
severe  wind  and  rain  came  up  in  the  afternoon, 
allaying  the  intolerable  dust  and  cooling  ,the  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  firing,  and  toward  night  the  ar¬ 
tillery  practice  was  remarkably  brisk.  One  gun¬ 
boat  also  engaged  the  lower  battery  at  long-range 
for  some  hours.  About  four  o’clock  p.m.  the 
mortars  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  opened, 
and  being  located  at  a  very  eligible  point,  they 
were  enabled  to  throw  their  shells  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city,  and  the  town  became  virtually 
untenable.  The  main  target  of  the  mortars 
seemed  to  be  General  Pemberton’s  headquarters. 
Further  and  further  the  deadly  missiles  reached 
over  the  devoted  city,  and  the  people  began  to 
look  about  for  places  of  safety.  Many  had  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  places  of  shelter  by  means 
of  caves  which  had  been  dug  under  the  hundred 
hills  of  the  city.  As  night  approached,  the  scene 
became  more  boisterous  and  furious.  The  lower 
gunboats  also  opened  on  the  batteries,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  mortars,  kept  up  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  tumultuous  shelling,  creating  a  noise 
and  confusion  worse  confounded.  In  the  mean 
time  the  battle  raged  in  all  its  fury  around  the 
breastworks  in  the  rear. 

Friday,  May  22. — The  morning  of  this  day 
opened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one 
had  closed.  There  had  been  no  lull  in  the  shell¬ 
ing  all  night,  and  as  daylight  approached  it  grew 
more  rapid  and  furious.  Early  in  the  morning, 
too,  the  battle  began  to  rage  in  the  rear.  A  ter¬ 
rible  onslaught  was  made  on  the  centre  first,  and 
then  extended  further  to  the  left,  where  a  terrific 
struggle  took  place,  resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the 
attacking  party.  Four  gunboats  also  came  up  to 
engage  the  batteries.  At  this  time  the  scene  pre¬ 
sented  an  awfully  sublime  and  terrific  spectacle — 
three  points  being  attacked  at  once,  to  wit,  the 
rifle-pits  by  the  army  in  the  rear,  the  city  by  the 
mortars  opposite,  and  the  batteries  b}r  the  gun¬ 
boats.  Such  cannonading  and  shelling  has  perhaps 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  the  city  was  en¬ 
tirely  untenable,  though  women  and  children  were 
on  the  streets.  It  was  not  safe  from  behind  or  be¬ 
fore,  and  every  part  of  the  city  was  alike  within 
range  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  gunboats  with¬ 
drew  after  a  short  engagement,  but  the  mortars 
kept  up  the  shelling,  and  the  armies  continued 
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fighting  all  day.  Several  desperate  charges  were 
made  in  force  against  the  lines  without  accom¬ 
plishing  their  object.  It  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  poet  to  depict  the  awful  sublimity  of  this  day’s 
work — the  incessant  booming  of  cannon  and  the 
banging  of  small  arms,  intermingled  with  the 
howling  of  shells,  and  the  whistling  of  Minie 
balls,  made  the  day  truly  most  hideous. 

Saturday ,  May  23. — In  the  morning  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  shelling  from  the  mortars  and  gun¬ 
boats  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  every  thing 
was  silent.  The  firing  along  the  lines,  which  be¬ 
gan  right  lively  in  the  morning,  also  became  fee¬ 
ble,  and  ceased  almost  entirely  toward  the  middle 
of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  shelling  commenced 
again  by  the  mortars,  and  continued  throughout 
the  entire  night.  The  range  of  the  shells  appear¬ 
ed  to  extend  over  the  whole  city,  and  three  mor¬ 
tars  were  employed  in  throwing  the  missiles.  In 
the  night  Commodore  Porter  started  a  barge  load¬ 
ed  with  coal  from  the  upper  fleet  to  the  boats  be¬ 
low,  which  was  discovered  on  passing  by  Vicks- 
burgh  and  secured  at  the  wharf. 

Sunday ,  May  24. — On  this  morning  firing  com¬ 
menced  early  toward  our  right  and  continued  at 
slow  intervals-  through  the  forenoon.  Later  in 
the  day  the  mortars  played  upon  the  city  with 
great  fury.  A  continual  war  was  kept  up  to  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  through  the  night  until  next 
morning. 

Monday ,  May  25. — The  same  boisterous  and 
belligerent  demonstrations  were  still  goitig  on  and 
presented  nothing  different  from  the  preceding 
six  days.  Along  the  lines  every  thing  was  quiet, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury 
the  dead.  At  five  p.m.  the  mortars  again  com¬ 
menced  with  a  fury  heretofore  unknown,  and 
rained  a  perfect  storm  of  shells  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  when  it  ceased,  and  every  thing  became 
quiet. 

Tuesday,  May  26. — The  sharp-shooters  were 
again  at  work  at  an  early  hour,  and  considerable 
artillery  firing  was  also  heard  on  the  lines.  In 
front  the  mortars  remained  silent  up  to  nineA.M., 
when  they  began  with  a  liveliness  that  indicated 
a  general  demolition  of  the  City  of  a  Hundred 
Hills.  •  This  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  then 
slacked  off  until  about  ten  p.m.,  when  they  again 
commenced  and  continued  up  to  night,  shelling 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  Along  the 
lines  there  was  not  much  firing  until  toward  night, 
when  a  brisk  artillery  duel  was  heard.  During 
the  night  the  shelling  was  continued  at  intervals 
until  next  morning. 

Wednesday,  May  27. — Nothing  different  from 
the  preceding  day  was  observable  this  morning. 
The  mortars  were  shelling  the  city,  and  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  popping  away  along  the  line.  Four 
gunboats  again  attacked  the  lower  batteries  at 
long-range.  At  the  same  time  the  gunboat  Cin¬ 
cinnati  came  down  to  engage  the  upper  water- 
batteries,  which  resulted  in  her  destruction.  Af¬ 
ter  this  adventure  the  firing  ceased  along  the  lines 
as  well  as  on  the  river. 

Thursday  morning ,  May  28 — Was  ushered  in 
by  the  chop,  chop,  chop  of  the  sharp-shooters, 


whose  performances  resembled  the  continual  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood  by  a  hundred  choppers.  Artillery 
firing  was  quite  rapid  early  in  the  morning,  but 
the  mortars  were  silent.  Most  of  the  day  was 
passed  in  silence,  and  only  an  occasional  shell 
was  hurled  into  the  city.  Toward  night  a  slight 
rain  passed  over,  which  caused  a  cessation  of  fir¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  mortars  again 
commenced  with  great  rapidity,  throwing  a  great 
number  of  shells  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  In 
the  night  the  firing  was  slow  and  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Very  little  damage  was  done  to  the 
houses.  , 

Friday,  May  29. — About  four  o’clock  a.m.  the 
Federals  opened  a  terrible  fire  along  the  line,  and 
their  shells  all  over  the  city.  The  air  was  filled 
with  missiles  of  death,  and  so  many  were  over¬ 
head  at  once  that  the  report  of  the  guns  could 
not  be  heard  from  the  continual  roaring  and 
whirring  of  the  shells  through  the  air.  The  affair 
lasted  about  two  hours,  after  which  quietness  was 
restored,  and  but  little  annoyance  was  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  five 
p.m.,  when  another  fire  was  opened  similar  to  the 
attack  in  the  morning.  The  artillery  roared  sav¬ 
agely  and  continued  about  one  hour.  In  the  night 
the  boats  again  attacked  the  lower  batteries,  and 
kept  up  the  engagement  about  one  hour.  The 
mortars  also  made  night  hideous  with  the  roaring 
and  bursting  of  shells.  On  this  night  the  court¬ 
house  was  struck  for  the  first  time,  killing  two 
men  and  wounding  four. 

Saturday,  May  30. — This  morning  opened  con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  as  all  looked  for  another 
shelling  from  the  lines ;  but  the  morning  came 
and  brought  no  shelling  with  it.  Only  an  occa¬ 
sional  bomb  was  thrown  during  the  forenoon,  and 
but  little  firing  was  heard  on  the  lines.  About 
seven  p.m.  the  .mortars  commenced  shelling  the 
town  very  rapidly,  and  continued  nearly  the  whole 
night.  The  gunboats  were  also  engaged  in  shell¬ 
ing  the  lower  batteries.  In  the  night  a  party  of 
confederate  soldiers  made  a  trip  to  the  sunken 
gunboat  Cincinnati,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  her. 

Sunday,  May  31. — On  this  morning  the  Fed¬ 
eral  artillerists  were  put  to  work  at  an  early  hour, 
having  opened  their  batteries  at  three  a.m.,  with 
great  fury,  which  was  continued  about  one  hour. 
As  the  morning  advanced  silence  was  restored. 
The  day  was  very  quiet,  and  religious  services  were 
performed  in  all  the  houses  of  worship.  As  the 
shades  of  night  spread  over  the  earth,  the  mor¬ 
tars  again  opened  on  the  city,  casting  once  in  a 
minute,  which  was  continued  during  the  whole 
night. 

Monday,  June  1. — Hostilities  again  became  ram¬ 
pant  at  three  o’clock  a.m.,  and  the  firing  was  kept 
up  with  about  the  same  rapidity  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  mornings.  A  general  attack  was  expected, 
had  been  expected  during  the  night,  and  General 
Pemberton  was  on  the  lines  in  person  all  night. 
After  night  the  mortars  again  commenced,  as  well 
as  the  batteries  on  the  lines,  and  shelled  the  pits 
with  merciless  ferocity.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
an  incendiary  applied  the  torch  to  the  store  of  J. 
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A.  Peale  &  Co.,  on  Washington  street,  and  the 
flames,  communicating  to  the  adjoining  buildings, 
consumed  nearly  the  whole  block.  No  shell  had 
fallen  in  that  part  of  the*  town,  and  the  fire  orig¬ 
inated  from  incendiarism.  Supplies  were  held 
by  speculators  in  the  buildings. 

Tuesday ,  June  2. — A  large  concourse  of  people 
had  gathered  on  Washington  street  to  witness  the 
scene  of  conflagration  during  the  night.  The  mor¬ 
tars  were  also  engaged  in  their  usual  employment 
of  shelling  the  city.  As  the  day  advanced,  the 
sun  grew  excessively  hot,  and  the  firing  from  the 
mortars  became  feeble  and  slow.  The  day  was 
rather  more  quiet  than  any  previous  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  last  two  weeks.  At  night  the  mor¬ 
tars  again  resumed  their  work,  and  threw  a  shell 
at  first  every  ten  minutes,  and  afterward  one  in 
every  thirty  minutes,  which  was  kept  up  through¬ 
out  the  entire  night. 

Wednesday ,  Jane  3. — This  morning  was  another 
spell  of  rest  and  quietness,  and  the  usual  annoy¬ 
ance  of  artillery  firing  on  the  lines  was  dispensed 
with.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  continued  shell¬ 
ing  from  the  mortars,  there  was  no  interruption 
of  the  prevailing  quiet. 

Thursday ,  June  4. — Active  artillery  firing  along 
the  lines  announced  that  the  contending  forces 
were  again  at  work.  The  sharp-shooters  also 
were  engaged  at  an  early  hour.  As  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced  the  artillery  firing  extended  all  along  the 
lines,  and  toward  night  a  brisk  skirmish  occurred 
to  the  right  of  the  centre.  The  cannonading  was 
kept  up  all  night. 

Friday  June  5. — Some  firing  with  small  arms 
and  light  artillery  was  heard  soon  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  gunboat  came  down  and  exchanged  a  few 
shots  with  Major  Hoadley’s  battery,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  beyond  the  range.  The  batteries  on  the 
lines  continued  busy  all  day,  and  never  ceased 
until  nine  o’clock  at  night.  No  mortar-shells 
were  thrown  all  day,  and  the  silence  could  not 
be  accounted  for. 

Saturday ,  June  6. — Early  in  the  morning  the 
artillery  was  again  busy  on  the  line,  and  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  a  battery  had  been  erected 
on  the  peninsula,  and  the  guns  opened  on  the 
city  early  in  the  morning.  There  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  presence  of  any  mortars  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  A  good  deal  of  cannonading  was 
heard  all  along  the  lines,  and  continued  all  day. 

Sunday,  June  7. — The  morning  opened  quietly 
after  a  boisterous  night.  About  nine  o’clock  the 
mortars  again  commenced  shelling  the  city,  and 
the  hopes  that  these  nuisances  had  been  removed 
were  thus  dispelled.  The  old  style  of  mortar 
firing  was  again  resumed,  and  the  shells  were 
thrown  at  intervals  varying  from  one  to  fifteen 
minutes.  On  the  lines  there  was  continual  firing, 
but  not  very  heavy  nor  rapid.  Toward  night 
the  business  in  gunpowder  became  more  active, 
both  on  the  lines  and  from  the  mortars. 

Monday ,  June  8. — The  mortars  were  still  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  city,  and  an  occasional  cannon  was 
heard  on  the  lines.  The  day  was  neither  very 
quiet  nor  very  boisterous.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  day  there  was  more  activity  displayed.  Heavy 


musketry  was  heard  in  the  night,  occasioned  by 
a  skirmish  between  the  pickets.  The  mortars 
kept  busy  all  night. 

Tuesday ,  June  9. —  Heavy  shelling  and  artille¬ 
ry  firing  being  the  order  of  the  day,  it  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  that  one  day  differs  much  from  another. 
The  never-ceasing  popping  of  musketry  greets  the 
ear  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  # 
morning.  In  the  night  there  was  always  more 
energy  manifested,  both  on  the  line  and  by  the 
mortars,  than  in  daytime. 

Wednesday ,  June  10. — This  morning  opened 
with  a  terrible  rain,  drenching  the  earth,  wash¬ 
ing  in  caves,  and  deluging  all  the  low  lands  with 
a  great  flood.  The  pelting  rain,  the  rolling  thun¬ 
der,  the  roaring  of  shells,  the  crash  of  the  mor¬ 
tars  and  the  sharp  bang  of  field  artillery  rendered 
the  scene  truly  terrifip.  The  rain  continued  at 
intervals  all  day,  and  firing  also  continued  until 
night.  The  mortars  kept  up  their  work  till  next 
morning. 

Thursday,  June  11.  —  The  weather  is  still 
threatening  more  rain.  The  mortars  are  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  shelling  the  city.  They  have  changed 
the  range  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  and 
keep  sending  in  about  the  usual  number  of  shells. 
Along  the  line  there  was  considerable  artillery 
and  musketry,  and  in  the  night  the  discharge  of 
ammunition  appeared  to  be  unusually  heavy. 

Friday,  June  12. — About  daylight  there  was 
heavy  cannonading  on  the  line,  but  no  small  arms 
were  heard.  As  the  day  advanced  the  mortar 
firing  and  cannonading  became  general,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  night.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  fighting  now  is  the  heavy  artillery  —  ten- 
inch  columbiads  and  ten-inch  mortars  being  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  along  the  lines.  The  shelling 
continued  all  night. 

Saturday,  June  13. — Early  in  the  morning 
there  was  very  heavy  firing  along  the  lines,  and 
the  town  was  under  a  terrible  cross-fire  for  about 
two  hours,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  shells  and 
missiles  of  all  kinds.  After  this  heavy  spell 
ceased,  the  firing  became  more  moderate,  but 
continued  all  day,  and  the  mortars  also  kept  pour¬ 
ing  in  their  shells.  The  people  are  getting  famil¬ 
iar  with  mortar-shells,  and  pay  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  After  night  the  shelling  became 
more  active,  both  on  the  lines  and  by  the  mortars. 

Sunday,  June  14. — Sunday  morning  opened 
with  a  continuation  of  the  artillery  and  mortar 
practice.  One  mortar  was  engaging  the  upper 
water-battery,  and  another  was  shelling  the  city. 
The  Federal  sharp-shooters  on  the  peninsula 
came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  com¬ 
menced  firing  their  small  arms,  The  shelling 
was  directed  more  to  the  front  of  the  city  than 
before.  At  night  the  shelling  became  more  furi¬ 
ous,  and  the  water-batteries,  were  employed  in 
shelling  the  woods  opposite.  A  number  of  in¬ 
cendiary  shells  were  thrown  in  the  night,  but 
failed  in  igniting  any  thing. 

Monday ,  June  15. — Another  boisterous  morn¬ 
ing  opened  upon  us.  The  mortars  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  position  during  the  night  previous, 
from  which  they  got  a  cross-fire  with  shells  upon 
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the  city.  It  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  under 
this  state  of  affairs  to  be  in  any  part  of  the  city. 
The  shelling  was  quite  severe  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  became  more  moderate  as 
the  day  advanced. 

Tuesday ,  June  16. — This  morning  presented 
the  same  spectacle  as  the  foregoing  day,  and  an 
unusual  number  of  small  shells  and  solid  shot 
were  picked  up  all  over  town,  showing  that  the 
Federals  had  been  busy  at  work  during  the  night. 
The  tumult  continued  through  the  day  as  usual, 
without  any  material  change.  One  mortar  had 
dropped  further  down  the  river,  toward  our  up¬ 
per  batteries,  and  the  front  part  of  the  city  was 
being  visited  by  shells  more  frequently  than 
agreeably. 

Wednesday ,  June  17. —  Heavy  firing  on  the 
lines,  and  the  air  vocal  with  the  reports  of  can¬ 
non,  and  whistling  of  missiles  was  the  remarka¬ 
ble  feature  of  this  morning.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  brisk  engagement  between  some  of  the 
batteries  on  the  right  wing.  The  sharp-shooters 
also  commenced  their  occupation,  created  consid¬ 
erable  noise,  and  lasted  about  one  hour. 

Thursday ,  June  18. — Parrott  guns,  which  had 
been  planted  behind  the  timber  on  the  peninsula 
opposite,  opened  on  the  city.  The  shells  from 
these  guns  were  much  more  dreaded  than  the 
bomb-shells  from  the  mortars.  The  latter  remain¬ 
ed  silent  in  the  morning,  but  opened  again  in  the 
afternoon  with  more  energy  than  ever.  Minie  balls 
from  the  lines  also  came  into  the  city  and  wound¬ 
ed  some  of  the  citizens.  In  the  night  there  was 
heavy  artillery  firing  on  the  lines,  but  the  mor¬ 
tars  did  not  operate  very  actively. 

Friday ,  June  19. — The  morning  opened  with 
the  same  old  story  of  shells,  shells  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — shells  everywhere.  The  Parrott  guns  were 
most  engaged  in  shelling  the  Catholic  church,  and 
nine  small  shells  entered  the  building  on  this  day. 
From  the  position  which  the  batteries  held  they 
appeared  to  have  a  cross  and  an  enfilading  fire 
over  the  whole  city.  As  usual,  the  shelling  was 
much  more  serious  at  night  than  in  daytime. 

Saturday ,  June  20. — This  morning  the  furies 
seem  to  have  broken  loose  on  the  Federal  lines. 
The  shells  came  with  a  fiendish  rapidity,  and  the 
air  was  so  full  of  the  missiles  that  the  unbroken 
stream  of  their  music  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
guns  from  which  they  were  fired.  About  three 
hours  did  this  furious  assault  continue,  but  after¬ 
ward  ceased,  and  the  lines  became  quiet  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day. 

Sunday,  June  21. — On  this  morning  there  was 
quite  an  unusual  relief  from  the  daily  annoyance, 
and  the  shelling  was  not  so  heavy  as  on  the  three 
or  four  days  previous.  Some  light  artillery  firing 
took  place  on  the  lines  early  in  the  morning,  and 
sharp-shooters  were  also  engaged  at  their  works. 
Information  had  been  received  during  the  night 
from  General  Joseph  E,  Johnston,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Public  wor¬ 
ship  was  had  in  the  different  churches,  and  but 
little  annoyance  was  experienced. 

Monday ,  June  22.— Again  does  a  bright  and 


smiling  morning  open  without  the  terrible  accom¬ 
paniment  of  bombshells.  But  little  artillery  was 
heard  on  the  lines,  and  the  sharp-shooters  did 
not  excite  much  attention,  though  the  popping 
of  their  guns  was  incessant.  The  mortars  had 
remained  almost  totally  silent  for  the  past  two 
days.  Only  an  occasional  shot  warned  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  continued  presence.  The  day  was’ 
passed  without  any  unusual  interruption  of  its 
prevailing  quiet,  and  nothing  indicative  of  any 
approaching  storm  was  apparent.  Early  in  the 
night  there  was  an  extraordinary  uproar  among 
the  Federals  on  their  extreme  right,  but  without 
any  apparent  cause. 

Tuesday ,  June  23. — On  this  morning  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  treated  to  a  spell  of  very  heavy  can¬ 
nonading,  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  but 
ceased  as  the  sun  began  to  show  his  face,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  but  little  firing 
was  heard.  Only  an  occasional  spell  of  artillery 
and  slight  skirmish  among  the  sharp-shooters 
was  all  that  could  be  heard.  The  day  was  very 
hot,  and  the  mortars  did  not  operate.  These 
I  have  now  maintained  their  silence  for  nearly 
three  days.  Later  in  the  day  the  Parrott  guns 
on  the  peninsula  again  raked  the  city,  and  were 
intolerably  annoying  and  dangerous.  At  ten 
p.m.,  the  mortars  again  opened  with  great  severi¬ 
ty,  and  simultaneously  with  it  the  fire  on  the 
lines  wTas  opened  by  the  enemy,  and  a  charge 
was  made. 

Wednesday ,  June  24. — This  morning  opened 
with  a  continuation  of  mortar-shells  and  Parrott 
firing.  The  former  were  thrown  mostly  over  the 
city,  and  the  latter  also  went  to  the  further  end. 
The  elements  threatened  rain  in  the  morning,  and 
but  little  was  heard  of  small  arms.  During  the 
day  the  artillery  practice  became  brisk,  both 
along  the  lines  and  from  across  the  river.  The 
mortars  played  with  great  energy,  as  did  also 
the  Parrott  guns  from  the  land  batteries.  The 
gunboats  below  took  part  in  the  work,  and  there 
was  regular,  continuous,  and  heavy  cannonading 
all  day,  but  in  the  night  it  became  quiet. 

Thursday ,  J une  25. — This  morning  was  ushered 
in  by  the  sharp  cracking  of  small  arms  and  the 
roar  of  the  mortar-shells  as  they  seemed  to  be 
chasing  each  other  over  the  city.  A  beautiful 
morning  it  was  to  behold  the  work  of  strife  and 
death  going  on,  but  the  serene  and  lovely  skies 
had  no  effect  in  quelling  the  angry  tumult.  The 
gunboats  below*  were  busy  shelling  the  lower 
works.  At  five  p.m.  a  terrible  artillery  assault 
was  made  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  noise  of  the  thundering  cannon 
for  about  one  hour,  after  which  quiet  was  again 
restored. 

Friday  morning ,  June  26. — On  this  morning 
there  appeared  to  be  no  disposition  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  nature.  An  occasional  shell  from  the 
mortars,  accompanied  by  the  Parrotts,  was  hurled 
into  the  city  from  across  the  river.  The  rifle¬ 
men  on  the  opposite  bank  also  vrere  engaged  in 
shooting  over,  and  succeeded  in  driving  away  the 
teams  which  were  hauling  water  from  the  river. 
During  the  night  every  thing  remained  quiet. 
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Saturday  morning ,  June  27.— No  firing  was 
heard  this  morning  from  the  mortars,  and  only 
an  occasional  Parrott  shell.  But  little  sharp¬ 
shooting  was  heard  on  the  lines.  There  was  no 
effort  made  during  the  day  to  annoy  the  city  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  riflemen  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river. 

Sunday ,  June  28. — This  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  great  bombardment  one  year  ago,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  every  thing  opened  silently. 
A  few  Parrott  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city 
early  in  the  morning,  and  several  persons  attend¬ 
ing  worship  in  the  Catholic  church  were  badly 
mangled.  Later  in  the  day  the  firing  ceased 
altogether.  Along  the  lines  there  appeared  to  be 
but  little  doing  with  small  arms.  The  day  was 
unusually  dull  and  quiet,  and  only  an  occasional 
shell  disturbed  the  worshippers  in  the  different 
churches. 

Monday ,  June  29. — This  was  another  as  bright 
and  beautiful  a  day  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart 
of  man.  The  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  brilliancy 
and  splendor,  and  the  absence  of  firing  of  any 
kind  gave  the  beautiful  morning  the  resemblance 
of  times  of  peace,  in  a  secluded  rural  district, 
where  the  noise  and  horrors  of  a  bombarded  city 
are  unknown.  The  day  became  very  warm  and 
quiet,  and  only  a  moderate  number  of  shells  were 
thrown.  In  the  night  the  mortars  played  with 
more  activity,  and  considerable  firing  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  extreme  right. 

Tuesday,  June  30. — This  morning  opened  more 
lively,  and  firing  was  heard  along  the  whole  line  ; 
but  it  soon  settled  down  into  quietness,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  firing  ceased  altogether. 
The  night  was  also  passed  without  the  usual  dis¬ 
turbance  of  bomb-shells.  The  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  provisions  becomes  greater  than  ever.  This 
day  we  heard  of  the  first  mule  meat  being  eaten. 
Some  of  the  officers,  disgusted  with  the  salt  junk, 
proposed  to  slaughter  some  of  the  fat  mules  as 
an  experiment ;  as,  if  the  siege  lasted,  we  must 
soon  come  to  that  diet.  The  soup  from  it  was 
quite  rich  in  taste  and  appearance.  Some  of  the 
ladies  ate  of  it  without  knowing  the  difference. 

Wednesday  morning ,  July  1 — was  as  serene 
as  if  Vicksburgh  had  never  known  what  war 
was.  The  day  opened  out  with  a  very  hot  sun, 
and  no  firing  was  heard  on  the  lines,  nor  shells 
from  the  mortars.  The  gunboats  below  were 
engaged  for  several  hours  in  shelling  the  woods, 
but  toward  noon  ceased  firing,  »and  an  unusual 
and  almost  oppressive  silence  prevailed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  some  active  artillery  practice 
was  heard  on  the  river,  but  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  At  night  a  number  of  mortar-shells  were 
thrown. 

Thursday ,  July  2. — On  the  morning  of  this 
day  there  was  quite  a  stir  in  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  number  of  bad  shells  were  thrown 
in  from  the  rear,  while  the  mortars  and  Parrott 
guns  from  opposite  the  river  were  also  very 
active,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  the  shelling  was 
quite  furious.  Later  in  the  day  it  settled  down 
into  the  usual  state  of  quietude,  and  remained 
so  until  night,  when  the  mortars  and  Parrotts 


again  opened  with  great  fury,  and  kept  up  the 
annoyance  until  next  morning. 

Friday  morning ,  July  3. — This  day  opened 
with  promise  of  intolerable  heat.  Early  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  little  firing  on  the  land  side. 
About  eight  o’clock  it  ceased,  and  the  report 
spread  through  town  of  a  flag  of  truce  being  sent 
out.  Some  construed  it  to  mean  a  surrender  of 
the  city.  Others  that  the  Federals  were  demand¬ 
ing  the  surrender.  Some  supposed  that  the 
women  and  children,  of  which  we  had  great  num¬ 
bers,  were  to  be  sent  out,  as  there  was  considera¬ 
ble  expectation  of  a  bloody  battle  on  the  next 
day.  The  navy  mortars  kept  up  an  increased 
fire  upon  the  town,  but  in  the  rear  all  was  quiet. 
Rumors  kept  flying  about  the  town  to  various 
ends.  At  four  o’clock  the  mortars  ceased,  and, 
for  what  proved  to  be  a  lasting  spell,  we  were 
once  more  permitted  to  breathe  without  fear. 
Some  degree  of  disquietude  was  felt  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  army  in  regard  to  the  flag  of  truce  that 
had  been  passed  on  this  day,  and  it  leaked  out 
that  a  surrender  was  in  contemplation. 

Saturday,  July  4. — It  became  known  that  the 
surrender  had  been  made,  and  that  the  alleged 
cause  was  starvation.  The  people  were  divided 
on  this  matter — some  insisting  on  an  abundance 
of  supplies,  while  others  maintained  that  they 
were  exhausted.  The  result  will  prove  that  our 
provisions  are  exhausted,  our  men  weak  in  body 
but  undaunted  in  spirit ;  whosoever  may  be 
chargeable  for  this  calamity,  it  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  brave  and  suffering  garrison. 

Among  the  casualties  during  the  siege  were 
three  women  and  three  children  and  four  men. 
Among  the  troops  the  casualties  were  greater. 
Most  of  these  were  sick  or  wounded,  and  in  the 
hospitals.  A  number  were  severely  injured,  and 
numerous  limbs  were  lost.  Some  most  remarka¬ 
ble  and  ludicrous  escapes  were  made.  One  man 
had  his  head  blown  off  while  in  the  act  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  his  child.  One  man  had  a  shell  to  ex¬ 
plode  close  by  him,  and  lifted  him  some  distance 
in  the  air.  Many  strange  escapes  and  incidents 
are  spoken  of — so  many  that  they  have  not  been 
specially  noticed. 

One  shell  fell  and  exploded  between  two  offi¬ 
cers  as  they  were  riding  together  on  the  street, 
and  lifted  both  horses  and  riders  into  the  air 
without  hurting  either  man  or  beast.  One  wo¬ 
man  had  just  risen  from  her  chair  when  a  shell 
came  through  the  roof,  took  her  seat  and  shatter¬ 
ed  the  house  without  injuring  the  lady;  and  a 
hundred  others  of  similar  cases.  A  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones,  was  sitting  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cave,  when  a  Parrott  shell  entered 
the  portal  and  took  her  head  right  off  Surely 
this  is  terrible  warfare  which  dooms  the  innocent 
lambs  to  inhuman  slaughter. 

THE  DIARY  OP  JOHN  W.  SATTENWHITE,  COMPANY  A 

SIXTH  MISSOURI  VOLUNTEERS,  C.  S.  A.,  BEGINNING 

WITH  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKS¬ 
BURG  H. 

May  18,  1863. — This  beautiful  morning  finds 
us  among  the  hills  of  Vicksburgh  surrounded  by 
breastworks.  About  six  o’clock  this  evening  we 
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took  our  position  in  the  outside  intrenchments  to 
meet  the  enemy.  We  skirmished  with  them 
until  dark.  During  the  night  we  moved  our  po¬ 
sition  and  fell  back  to  the  next,  second  line  of 
works. 

May  19.- — This  morning  the  fight  commenced 
with  vigor,  heavy  fighting  all  day.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  ;  we  captured  five  stands  of  colors. 
We  are  held  in  reserve,  moving  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another.  We  lay  all  night  on  the  extreme 
left.  Went  to  the  support  of  some  Tennessee 
troops.  We  had  several  wounded  to-day. 

May  20. — Our  regiment  moved  this  morning 
and  took  position  as  reserve  on  the  left  of  the 
centre.  The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  our  right, 
but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  our  boys. 

May  21. — The  firing  commenced  this  morning 
at  daylight.  Heavy  firing  all  day.  Several 
wounded  in  our  regiment  to-day.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  fell  this  evening. 

May  22. — About  twelve  o’clock  to-day  the 
heaviest  firing  of  artillery  and  musketry  ever 
heard  by  our  troops  ;  the  earth  trembled  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  missiles  of  death.  The 
enemy  were  repulsed.  The  firing  continued  all 
day.  W e  changed  our  position.  W e  were  called 
upon  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Louisiana 
troops,  which  we  did  under  a  heavy  fire.  We 
took  our  position  to  the  left  of  Fort  Beauregard. 

May  23. — The  firing  was  confined  principally 
to  heavy  skirmishing.  They  have  gained  some 
very  advantageous  positions  for  artillery.  Our 
confidence  is  still  growing  stronger  each  hour. 
General  Green’s  brigade  crossed  the  works  last 
night,  charged  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  captured 
some  prisoners  and  arms,  together  with  a  great 
many  ditching-tools.  (Gallant  conduct.) 

May  24. — Skirmishing  very  heavy.  The  ene¬ 
my  made  no  attempt  to  charge,  but  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  undermining  our  works  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  them  up.  They  were  driven 
off,  however,  by  hand-grenades  thrown  by  our 
boys.  They  were  very  destructive. 

May  25. — Heavy  skirmishing  all  day  with  ar¬ 
tillery  and  small  arms  continued  until  about  four 
o’clock,  when  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
asking  for  permission  to  bury  their  dead.  Hos¬ 
tilities  ceased  for  the  night.  The  mortar-boats 
were  also  engaged  in  shelling  the  city  and  camps. 
We  hear  that  Johnston  has  defeated  General  Mc- 
Clernand’s  Federal  command.  Small  loss  on  out¬ 
lines  to-day. 

May  26. — The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
charge  our  works.  Firing  heavy  from  the  line 
of  skirmishing.  Our  brigade  was  moved  this 
evening  to  the  extreme  right  fronting  the  river, 
where  several  mortars  are  engaged  in  shelling. 
As  we  came  through  the  city  the  shells  flew 
thick  and  fast.  One  hundred  and  twelve  prison¬ 
ers,  captured  by  our  forces,  came  in  to-day.  No 
firing  in  front  of  us.  Day  very  warm.  We  have 
no  shelter  from  the  sun.  We  have  been  on  half¬ 
rations  of  coarse  corn-bread  and  poor  beef  for 
ten  days. 

May  27. — This  morning  a  portion  of  our  bri¬ 


gade  was  ordered  into  the  ditches  on  the  right 
fronting  the  river ;  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
lower  fleet  came  up  and  opened  fire  upon  us 
without  any  injury.  The  gunboat  Cincinnati, 
from  the  upper  fleet,  attempted  to  run  by  our 
batteries,  but  failed,  and  was  sent  to  the  bottom. 
Afterward  the  lower  fleet  moved  back  down  the 
river ;  we  were  then  ordered  out  of  the  ditches. 
About  four  o'clock  we  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
moved  to  the  centre,  and  took  our  position  in  the 
ditches  at  Fort  Beauregard,  to  the  left  of  the  Jack- 
son  road,  where  we  were  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
artillery  fire,  the  first  that  we  have  been  in  in 
the  ditches. 

May  28. — The  enemy  has  made  no  attempt  to 
charge  our  works,  but  we  are  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery,  and  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  still 
lying  in  the  ditches.  One  man  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  in  our  regiment.  The  mortar-boats  have  been 
very  diligent  to-day. 

May  29. — The  enemy  opened  the  whole  line 
of  artillery  at  half-past  seven  o’clock ;  continued 
one  and  a  half  hours  with  great  vigor,  after  which 
every  thing  was  quiet  until  half-past  five  in  the 
evening,  when  the  artillery  again  opened,  and 
continued  their  fire  for  one  hour.  The  entire 
earth  seemed  to  yield  to  their  thundering.  You 
might  have  seen  rebels  hugging  the  ground  as 
close  as  moles.  The  fleet  was  also  engaged  in 
front  of  the  city.  All  quiet  now,  except  an  oc¬ 
casional  Minie  ball,  which  makes  not  a  very 
pleasant  noise. 

May  30. — This  morning  our  company  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  position  in  the  front  ditches,  imme¬ 
diately  in  range  of  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
opened  upon  us  ;  the  firing  continued  until  near 
dark,  the  fiercest  I  ever  heard.  Shell  flew  in 
every  direction,  exploding  immediately  over  the 
ditch  to  the  right  and  left,  tearing  away  the  banks 
in  many  places,  and  completely  covering  us  with 
dust.  We  lost  four  killed  and  three  wounded  in 
our  regiment.  None  of  our  company  hurt,  for¬ 
tunately. 

May  31. — This  morning,  about  three  o’clock, 
the  enemy  commenced  a  very  heavy  cannonad¬ 
ing  ;  the  heavens  were  perfectly  checkered  with 
the  fuses  in  the  shells  ;  it  lasted  about  one  hour 
and  a  half.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  un¬ 
usually  quiet.  We  hear  that  General  Johnston 
is  at  Jackson  with  a  heavy  force.  Two  men 
killed  in  our  regiment  to-day. 

Monday ,  Jane  1. — Early  in  the  day  firing 
light ;  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  eight  or 
ten  heavy  guns  opened  upon  us,  which  shook 
the  earth  and  were  very  frightful ;  but  our  brave 
boys  never  flinched.  Every  man  was  at  his  post 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Three  killed  and  two 
wounded  in  our  regiment,  AY e  are  now  eating 
bean-bread,  and  half-rations  at  that.  The  mor¬ 
tar-boats  are  engaged  in  shelling  the  city. 

Jane  2. — The  firing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  was  moderate  ;  at  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  a  most  terrific  bombardment  commenced. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  play¬ 
ing  upon  us.  Our  regiment  was  very  fortunate — 
not  a  man  hurt,  licbels  hugged  the  ground 
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very  close.  The  mortar-boats  were  busy  the 
whole  time  shelling  the-  city.  Half-rations  of 
pea-bread  and  poor  beef  constitute  our  living  — 
hard  fare.  Our  regiment  was  relieved  to-night 
by  the  Thirty-eighth  Mississippi ;  we  moved  to 
the  right  of  the  Jackson  road  ;  kept  as  reserve  ; 
good  night’s  rest. 

June  3.— We  are  laying  to  the  right  of  the 
Jackson  road.  Heavy  firing  all  day.  We  lost  to¬ 
day  Lieut.  Yancejq  of  company  K.  Our  rations 
are  changed  ;  we  now  get  one  half  rations  bread, 
rice  and  corn-meal  mixed.  We  hear  again  that 
Johnston  is  advancing  in  force.  It’s  our  only 
hope. 

June  4. — The  firing  is  more  moderate  to-day. 
The  fleet  has  kept  up  a  pretty  continued  fire  all 
day ;  the  firing  upon  the  ditches  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  skirmishers.  The  loss  of  our  brigade 
since  the  eighteenth  of  May  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  We  are 
still  in  reserve. 

June  5. — The  weather  is  very  warm.  The 
bombardment  with  artillery  is  heavy  ;  both  land 
and  water-batteries  are  engaged  ;  the  mortar-boats 
are  reported  to  have  been  moved  from  the  front 
of  the  city.  Rumor  says  that  Price  occupies  He¬ 
lena,  but  not  credited. 

June  6. — Day  warm ;  firing  moderate  all  day  ; 
the  enemy  can  be  seen  moving  to  the  left.  We 
hear  that  Loring  engaged  them  at  Black  River. 

June  7. — Very  warm;  we  hear  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  upper  fleet ;  supposed  to  be  at  Milli- 
ken’s  Bend.  The  mortar-boats  are  at  work  ;  the 
artillery  kept  up  a  fire  the  entire  night. 

June  8. — The  mortar-boats  have  been  engaged 
all  day ;  the  land  firing  was  unusually  moderate ; 
occasionally  a  shell  would  make  us  hunt  our 
holes.  Secesh  lay  very  close  to  the  ground. 

June  9. — The  firing  heavier  than  usual.  The 
grapevine  brings  us  the  news  that  two  divisions 
of  Bragg’s  army  have  arrived  at  Memphis.  The 
mortar-boats  were  very  quiet  during  the  day,  but 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  during  the  entire  night. 

Appendix. — The  report  of  the  orderly  sergeant 
of  this  company  (company  A,  Sixth  Missouri) 
shows  a  loss  of  sixty-eight  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing;  six  commissioned  officers  killed 
and  wounded. 

June  10. — Heavy  rain  fell  to-day;  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  firing;  it  continued  heavy.  A 
wetter,  dirtier,  muddier  lot  of  rebels  were  never 
seen  ;  but  we  kept  our  powder  dry.  Our  beef 
gave  out  to-day.  We  are  now  drawing  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  to  the  man. 

June  11. — The  morning  cloudy,  but  cleared 
about  noon.  About  four  o’clock  we  were  ordered 
to  arms  ;  we  moved  up  about  six  hundred  yards, 
and  took  our  position  in  rear  of  the  Twenty-sev¬ 
enth  Louisiana  regiment,  to  the  right  of  the  Jack- 
son  road,  where  we  laid  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ar¬ 
tillery  all  night ;  it  was  thought  the  enemy  were 
preparing  to  make  an  assault  at  that  point. 

June  12. — We  occupied  the  position  we  took 
on  yesterday  evening  until  nine  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  all  fear  subsided,  and  we  returned  to 
our  old  position.  Day  pleasant.  About  four 


o’clock  this  evening  our  mortar  opened,  which 
has  just  been  put  into  position;  it  attracted  the 
entire  line  of  the  enemy’s  guns;  they  all  opened 
upon  her,  and  the  firing  was,  for  about  two  hours, 
very  heavy. 

June  13. — The  morning  beautiful.  I  have  just 
finished  my  breakfast  of  half  rations  coarse  corn-' 
bread  and  a  slice  of  raw  bacon,  with  a  cup  of 
bean  coffee.  Regiment  moved  this  morning,  and 
relieved  Green’s  brigade  in  the  ditches.  No  loss 
in  regiment  to-day. 

June  14 — Day  very  warm;  the  firing  to-day 
heavier  than  usual,  both  front  and  rear.  We 
hear  that  Johnston  is  crossing  Black  River,  and 
Loring  is  at  Hawkins’s  Ferry.  Our  regiment  in 
the  ditches. 

June  15. — Day  pleasant ;  slight  fall  of  rain  in 
the  morning ;  the  firing  very  heavy.  Sergeant 
Ed.  Payne  of  our  company  had  two  fingers 
shot  off  the  right  hand.  One  man  killed,  five 
wounded  in  our  regiment.  Three  of  our  compa¬ 
nies  were  compelled  to  leave  the  ditches,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  enfilading  fire.  I  visited  the  hos¬ 
pitals  in  town  to-day.  Had  a  very  interesting 
chit-chat  with  the  Yankees  to-night. 

June  16. — Our  regiment  remained  in  the  ditch¬ 
es  until  dark,  when  General  Green  relieved  us. 
The  firing  to-day  was  very  heavy ;  loss  to-day, 
one  killed.'  We  lay  in  the  hollow  in  the  rear  of 
the  ditches  we  had  just  left,  all  night. 

June  17. — We  moved  this  morning,  and  took 
our  position  in  the  hollow  as  reserves,  in  rear  of 
the  Third  Louisiana,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Jack- 
son  road,  to  reenforce,  if  necessary,  what  is  called 
Fort  Beauregard,  which  point  the  enemy  are  un¬ 
dermining.  We  made  ourselves  safe  by  digging 
holes  in  the  ground  for  protection.  We  hear  that 
three  divisions  of  the  Federal  army  have  been  de¬ 
feated  at  McMinnville.  The  day  pleasant. 

June  18. — Firing  very  heavy  all  day.  We  lost 
three  men  wounded,  S.  N.Petcher,  ofour  company, 
among  them.  Our  rations  changed :  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  flour,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bacon  to  the  man,  quite  light.  No  news  from 
the  rear. 

June  19. — C.  R.  Marion,  of  our  company,  was 
killed  this  morning,  while  sharp-shooting.  A 
Minie  ball  penetrated  his  right  eye ;  came  out  at 
the  top  of  the  head.  A  braver  man  never  fell. 
The  firing  was  heavy  all  day.  We  still  hear  of 
Johnston’s  advance.  Very  still  to-night;  an  oc¬ 
casional  shot  is  all  that  is  heard. 

June  20. — -The  firing  commenced  this  morning 
with  great  vigor,  continued  heavy  for  eight  hours, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  the  scale  of  moderation. 
About  four  o’clock  we  were  called  into  line, 
moved  up  to  the  parapet ;  a  false  alarm  ;  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  holes  after  about  two  hours,  which 
we  spent  in  waiting  for  Yanks,  but  they  failed  to 
come.  Captain  Norwood  slightly  wounded  ;  Du¬ 
gan  killed  in  camp  at  the  time. 

June  21. — The  firing  more  moderate  than  usu¬ 
al.  It  is  reported  that  a  great  many  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  guns  have  been  removed.  No  loss  in  our 
regiment  to-day. 

June  22. — Firing  moderate;  weather  fine. 
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James  Dye  went  to  hospital  sick  ;  three  wounded 
in  the  regiment.  We  continue  to  get  news  of 
Johnston’s  approach. 

June  23. — Firing  not  heavy,  but  very  steady. 
A  very  refreshing  rain  fell  during  the  night. 
Two  wounded  in  regiment.  The  firing  was  very 
heavy  on  the  right  during  the  night.  Captain 
Sawe  wounded  to-day  in  camp.  The  mortar- 
boats  have  been  very  quiet  for  several  days. 

June  24. — Firing  heavy,  front  and  rear.  We 
hear  Lee  has  gained  another  victory  in  Virginia, 
and  threatens  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
enemy  are  advancing  rapidly  on  our  works ;  we 
are  looking  for  a  blow-up  every  hour. 

June  25 — And  one  mingled  with  many  dis¬ 
tressing  events.  All  was  quiet  qntil  about  four 
o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  train  which  was  prepared 
by  the  enemy  to  blow  up  our  works  was  fired. 
The  explosion  was  terrific.  They  then  attempted 
to  mount  our  works,  hut  were  kept  back.  The 
firing  was  confined  mostly  to  small  arms,  which 
was  very  heavy.  Continued  all  night ;  we  were 
up  with  arms  in  hand  and  without  sleep  all 
night.  Colonel  Erwin  killed ;  also  Lieutenant 
W.  S.  Lipscomb,  Viers,  J.  M.  Good,  Alf.  Eaton, 
D.  S.  Lipscomb,  and  George  N.  Ferrel,  wounded. 
Jack  Satterwhite,  slightly.  The  hand-grenades 
thrown  by  the  enemy  were  very  destructive. 
Twenty -four  killed  and  wounded  in  our  regiment. 

June  26. — The  firing  continued  heavy  all  day ; 
the  enemy  have  made  no  further  attempt  to  mount 
our  works ;  the  'throwing  of  hand-grenades  was 
indulged  in  by  both  parties.  The  Fifth  Missouri 
came  to  our  assistance  last  night.  Day  very 
warm  ;  the  enemy  can  be  seen  working  in  front 
of  us  ;  we  have  repaired  that  portion  of  the  works 
blown  up  by  the  enemy ;  all  right  again.  The 
fleet  Engaged  our  batteries  to-day,  with  what  ef¬ 
fect  we  have  not  learned ;  firing  very  heavy.  We 
had  a  good  night’s  rest. 

June  27. — Firing  moderate  to-day.  We  were 
relieved  at  twelve  o’clock,  for  six  hours  only,  by 
the  Fifth  Missouri ;  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
we  returned  to  the  ditches ;  were  relieved  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Elisha  Viers,  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  died  to-day,  from  wounds  received  on  the 
twenty -fifth.  Lee’s  victory  confirmed.  Five  kill¬ 
ed  and  three  wounded  in  regiment  to-day.  David 
Sigman,  of  our  company,  killed ;  James  Parker 
wounded. 

June  28. — Returned  to  the  ditches  ;  relieved 
by  the  Fifth  Missouri ;  forty-two  killed  and 
wounded  since  the  twenty -fifth ;  no  loss  to-day ; 
weather  pleasant ;  no  news  from  the  outside. 
The  enemy  are  working  vigorously ;  we  throw  a 
great  many  hand-grenades  among  them. 

June  29. — Firing  very  moderate ;  we  are  dig¬ 
ging  to  meet  the  undermining  foe.  The  Second, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Missouri  are  guarding  the 
threatened  point.  We  relieve  each  other  every 
six  hours.  Weather  pleasant ;  no  loss  to-day. 

June  30. — Firing  moderate  ;  we  threw  among 
them  to-day,  a  keg  containing  one  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  with  a  fuse  in  it— we  are  not 
apprised  of  the  damage  it  done.  Our  muster- 


rolls  were  ordered  to  be  made  out  to-day ;  no 
loss. 

July  1. — This  day  is  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  firing  in  the  morning  was  light.  Our  regi¬ 
ment  went  into  the  ditches  at  twelve  o’clock ; 
about  three  o’clock  the  mine  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  enemy  under  our  works  was 
fired ;  great  was  the  explosion.  Lieutenants 
Crenshaw  and  Roseberry  were  buried  alive,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  others.  Lieutenant  Burr, 
Geo.  Ferrell,  Ed.  Eaton,  and  Dunlap  of  our  com¬ 
pany  wounded.  Lieutenant  Brathcr  of  company 
B  lost  his  leg.  Day  very  warm.  The  enemy 
made  no  attempt  to  charge. 

July  2. — Firing  moderate.  The  troops  are  be¬ 
coming  very  much  disheartened.  All  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  be  compelled  to 
surrender. 

July  3. — This  evening  about  three  o’clock,  our 
authorities  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  surrender  the  place.  The  firing 
ceased — every  thing  as  still  as  death.  We  all 
knew  that  the  fatal  hour  had  arrived ;  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  not  agreed  upon,  and  the  flag  re¬ 
turned,  firing  commencing  again. 

July  4. — To-day  the  place  and  its  contents 
was  surrendered  to  the  Federal  authority — a  sore 
stroke  to  the  Confederacy.  The  enemy  came 
into  town  in  small  numbers,  about  twelve  o’clock. 
They  put  their  fireworks  into  operation  after 
dark,  by  the  way  of  celebrating  the  Fourth,  but 
were  very  civil,  and  treated  us  with  ,a  great  deal 
of  kindness.  The  army  will  all  be  paroled  and 
move  out.  Officers  will  retain  and  carry  out 
their  side-arms.* 

Doc.  26. 

CAPTURE  OF  BRASHEAR  CITY. 

A  REBEL  ACCOUNT.+ 

Friday  morning  last  the  courier  from  below 
brought  cheering  and  important  news.  The 
effect  on  our  good  people  was  palpable,  and  at 
once  every  one  was  impatient  for  our  extra,  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  public  the  account  of  the  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  won  by  the  prowess  of  our  arms  in  the 
Teche  country.  We  are  now  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  full  particulars. 

General  Taylor,  with  Walker’s  division,  fought 
the  enemy  at  Ashland,  in  North-Louisiana,  on 
the  seventh  of  June. 

Before  starting  on  this  expedition  he  had  des¬ 
patched  one  of  his  staff-officers  to  South-west 
Louisiana  to  keep  him  advised  of  matters  in  that 
direction.  Information  ho  received  about  this 
time  determined  him  to  make  the  movement 
which  has  resulted  so  gloriously  to  our  arms. 
In  half  an  hour  he  was  in  the  saddle.  In  this 
way  and  in  ambulance  he  travelled  through  from 
Richmond,  La.,  to  Alexandria  in  three  days, 
hardly  paused  for  rest,  pushed  on  with  relays  of 

*  Further  accounts  of  this  siege  are  given  in  the  Supplement 
t  Louisiana  (Alexandria)  Democrat,  July  1.  See  page  75 
Documents,  ante. 
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horses,  overtook  Colonel  Majors,  commanding  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  and  in¬ 
stantly  unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  campaign,  in 
which  that  gallant  young  officer  was  to  play  such 
a  conspicuous  part.  Majors  was  to  push  boldly 
through  the,Grosse  Tete,  Marangoin,  and  La¬ 
fourche  country,  to  Donaldsonville,  thence  to 
Thibodeaux,  cut  off  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
communication,  then  push  rapidly  to  the  Boeuf 
River,  in  the  rear  of  Brashear  City,  and  at  the 
first  sound  of  Mouton’s  and  Green’s  guns,  attack 
them  at  that  place. 

After  seeing  Colonel  Majors  well  on  his  way, 
General  Taylor  returned  via  Washington  and 
Opelousas,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  to  General 
Mouton  and  Green’s  headquarters,  to  superin¬ 
tend  in  person  the  attack  on  Brashear  City  and 
its  forts.  Orders  had  been  already  given  them 
to  make  this  attack.  Advice  of  Majors’s  move¬ 
ments,  and  directions  to  open  communication 
with  him  via  the  lakes,  so  that  they  could  make 
a  combined  movement. 

Two  of  General  Taylor’s  staff  bad  been  urging 
on  preparations  for  crossing  the  troops  over  the 
bay.  Lieutenant  Avery  particularly  had  used 
every  exertion,  under  direction  of  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Green,  in  the  construction  of  skiffs  and  flats. 
Major-General  Taylor  arrived  at  General  Mouton’s 
headquarters  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first. 
Generals  Mouton  and  Green  had  not  been  idle  in 
carrying  out  their  orders. 

For  a  few  days  previous  they  had  organized 
the  different  corps  and  their  positions  in  the  im¬ 
pending  attack.  Shortly  after  General  Taylor’s 
arrival  at  Mouton’s  headquarters,  one  of  his  staff 
brought  up  from  General  Green’s  headquarters  a 
despatch  of  twelve  m.  the  previous  day,  from  Col¬ 
onel  Majors  ;  that  daring  commander  had  already 
arrived  at  Thibodeaux,  after  a  "triumphant  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  the  whole  Lafourche— had  cap¬ 
tured  Plaquemine,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  destroyed  three  large  sea-going  vessels 
loaded  with  valuable  stores — had  taken  Donald¬ 
sonville  with  its  garrison  —  had  attacked  that 
same  day  the  enemy  at  Thibodeaux,  driven  him 
with  Pyron’s  Texan  infantry,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  from  his  strong  position — had  charged 
and  routed  his  cavalry  by  charging  him  with 
Lane’s,  Stone’s,  and  Phillips’s  Texan  cavalry, 
and  was  now  ready  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
movement  of  to-morrow. 

At  six  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first, 
a  “  forlorn  hope,”  composed  of  volunteers  from 
the  different  regiments,  embarked  in  the  skiffs 
and  sugar-coolers  prepared  for  them.  Theirs 
was  the  proud  privilege  of  storming  the  almost 
impregnable  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay 
at  dawn  the  following  morning,  while  Generals 
Green  and  Mouton  occupied  them  at  different 
points  in  their  front. 

It  was  a  hazardous  mission  to  cross  that  Lake 
(twelve  miles)  in  these  frail  barks — to  land  at 
midnight  on  the  enemy’s  side,  in  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  swamp,  and  await  the  dawn  of  day  to 
make  the  desperate  attempt  which  would  insure 
them  victory  or  a  soldier’s  death ;  but  they 


seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  holiday  frolic  as  they  were 
rowing  away,  waving  their  hats  to  General  Tay¬ 
lor  and  General  Mouton,  who  were  on  the  bank 
watching  their  departure. 

The  boat  expedition  having  left,  Generals  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Mouton  proceeded  below  Pattersonville,  to 
arrange  for  the  other  movements.  Mouton,  with 
the  Seventh  Texas,  Fourth  Texas,'  and  Second 
Arizona  regiments,  stood  post  at  Gibbons  Point, 
on  the  island  of  the  name,  and  immediately  op¬ 
posite  Fort  Buchanan.  From  this  place  his 
sharp-shooters  could  sweep  the  gunners  from 
their  positions  at  the  heavy  guns  in  the  Fort. 
General  Green  with  his  old  regiment,  (Fifth  Tex¬ 
as,)  Walker’s  battalion,  Second  Louisiana  caval¬ 
ry,  Valverde  and  Nichols’s  batteries,  took  posi¬ 
tion  just  before  day  in  Berwick  City,  ready  to 
open  on  all  their  camp,  (which  extended  up  and 
down  the  opposite  bank  for  two  miles,)  also  to 
keep  in  check  their  gunboats.  Every  matter  of 
importance  being  now  ready,  Major-General  Tay¬ 
lor  waited  with  confidence  for  the  boom  of  Green’s 
artillery,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  attack. 

Immediately  after  daylight  General  Green  fired 
the  first  gun  from  the  Valverde  battery  at  a  gun¬ 
boat  of  the  enemy  which  was  standing  up  the 
bay  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fort,  (Buchanan.) 
Instantly  the  whole  bay  was  in  a  blaze ;  all  of 
our  guns  first  played  upon  the  immense  line  of 
tents  of  the  enemy,  which  were  occupied  bj>-  about 
one  thousand  Yankees.  They  were  completely 
surprised — they  had  not  imagined  an  enemy  in 
twenty  miles  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  bay, 
(their  prisoners  admit  this.)  Their  heavy  guns  from 
the  three  forts  now  opened  on  Green,  at  tne  same 
moment  the  sharp  crack  of  Mouton’s  thousand 
Enfield  rifles  is  heard  continually  from  Gibbons 
Point,  sweeping  their  gunners  from  their  places 
like  a  whirlwind  would  dash  the  sand  of  the  des¬ 
ert  ;  all  are  anxious  to  hear  the  roar  of  Majors’s 
guns.  The  worthy  pupil  of  old  Stonewall  strains 
his  ear  for  the  signal.  If  Majors  has  arrived  at 
the  Boeuf  crossing,  we  have  bagged  them  all  ; 
still  we  do  not  hear  them,  although  the  cannon¬ 
ade  has  been  going  on  without  intermission  for 
one  and  a  half  hours.  What  has  become  of  the 
storming  party  ?  They  have  not  yet  attacked ; 
there  is  no  sign  of  them ;  presently  we  hear  one, 
two,  and  then  the  long,  distant  sound  of  artillery 
from  the  Boeuf.  Majors  is  there!  Their  com¬ 
munication  is  cut  off  completely.  Just  at  this 
moment,  to  add  to  the  enemy’s  confusion  and 
disaster,  the  long  looked-for  “forlorn  hope” 
made  its  appearance  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  ; 
with  a  real  Texas  yell  they  dashed  at  once,  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  pistols  drawn,  full  at  the 
threatening  walls  of  the  proud  forts.  In  twenty 
minutes  they  had  climbed  its  walls,  dispersed  its 
garrison,  torn  down  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
hoisted  the  “bonnieblue  flag”  over  its  ramparts. 
Leaving  a  small  band  to  take  care  of  the  Fort,  the 
gallant  Hunter  rushed  on  to  the  camps  below,  the 
affrighted  enemy  throwing  down  their  arms  and 
surrendering  indiscriminately,  until  he  had  swept 
the  whole  place.  Green,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
engaged  their  gunboat  with  the  Valverde  and 
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Nichols  batteries,  and  after  a  hotly  contested 
duel  of  half  an  hour,  drove  it  shamefully  away. 

In  half  an  hour  Generals  Taylor,  Mouton,  and 
Green,  with  their  respective  staffs,  had  their 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Brashear. 

Captured  1800  prisoners  and  thirty-three  com¬ 
missioned  officers  ;  $3,000,000  commissary  stores  ; 
$1,500,000  quartermaster’s  stores  ;  $250,000  ord¬ 
nance  stores  ;  $100,000  medical  stores;  twenty- 
three  garrison  and  regimental  flags  ;  1000  tents  ; 
2000  horses  and  mules  ;  between  6000  and  7000 
negroes  ;  sixteen  guns  ;  7000  stand  of  small  arms, 
and  a  position  of  as  much  importance  to  this 
country  (trans-Mississippi,)  as  Port  Hudson  and 
Yicksburgh ;  in  fact,  the  key  to  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  This  brilliant  campaign  of  General  Tay¬ 
lor  had  another  great  object  in  view  and  one  of 
vast  importance,  namely :  A  diversion  to  force 
the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson. 
He  now  has  his  choice,  to  lose  New-Orleans  fer  to 
abandon  his  operations  against  Port  Hudson, 
and  retire  with  his  beaten  and  demoralized  army 
into  that  city. 


Doc.  27. 

BATTLE  AT  MILLIKEN’S  BEND. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  DENNIS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  near  ) 
Vicksburgh,  June  16,  1S63.  f 

General  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  of  in¬ 
closing  Brigadier-General  E.  S.  Dennis’s  report 
of  the  battle  of  Milliken’s  Bend,  Louisiana, 
fought  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1863,  together 
with  the  list  of  casualties.  In  this  battle  most  of 
the  troops  engaged  were  Africans,  who  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  use  ot  fire-arms.  Their 
conduct  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  most  gal¬ 
lant,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  good  officers,  they 
will  make  good  troops. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

To  Brig. -General  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

Headquarters  N.  E.  District  Louisiana,  | 
Young’s  Point,  La.,  June  12,  1863.  j 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  from  me, 
Colonel  Leib,  commanding  Ninth  Louisiana 
A.  I).,  made  a  roconnoissance  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond  on  June  sixth,  starting  from  Milliken’s 
Bend  at  two  o’clock  a.m. 

He  was  preceded  by  two  companies  of  the 
Tenth  Illinois  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain 
Anderson,  whom  he  overtook  three  miles  from 
the  Bend. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  the  Captain 
should  take  the  left  side  of  Walnut  Bayou,  and 
pursue  it.  as  far  as  Mrs.  Ames’s  plantation,  while 
Colonel  Leib  proceeded  along  the  main  Richmond 
road  to  the  railroad  depot,  three  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond  where  he  encountered  the  enemy’s  pickets 
and  advance,  which  he  drove  in  with  but  little 


opposition,  but  anticipating  the  enemy  in  strong 
force,  retired  slowly  toward  the  bend. 

When  about  half-way  back  a  squad  of  our 
cavalry  came  dashing  up  in  his  rear,  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  enemy.  Colonel  Leib  immediately 
formed  his  regiment  across  an  open  field,  and 
with  one  volley  dispersed  the  approaching  ene¬ 
my.  Expecting  the  enemy  would  contest  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  over  Walnut  Bayou,  Colo¬ 
nel  Leib  fell  back  over  the  bridge,  and  from 
thence  to  Milliken’s  Bend,  from  whence  he  met  a 
messenger  informing  me  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  and  reported  the  enemy  to  be  advanc¬ 
ing. 

I  immediately  started  the  Twenty-third  Iowa 
volunteer  infantry  to  their  assistance,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter  ordered  the  gunboat  Choctaw  to 
that  point.  At  three  o’clock  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  in  strong 
force  on  the  main  Richmond  road,  driving  the 
pickets  before  them.  The  enemy  advanced  upon 
the  left  of  our  line,  throwing  out  no  skirmishers, 
marching  in  close  column  by  division,  with  a 
strong  cavalry  force  on  his  right  flank. 

Our  forces,  consisting  of  the  Twenty -third  Iowa 
volunteer-  infantry  and  the  African  brigade,  in 
all  one  thousand  and  sixty-one  men,  opened  upon 
the  enemy  when  within  musket-shot  range,  which 
made  them $vaver  and  recoil,  a  number  running 
in  confusion  to  the  rear.  The  balance  pushing 
on  with  intrepidity,  soon  reached  the  levee,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  charge  with  the  cries  of 
“No  quarter!” 

The  African  regiments  being  inexperienced  in 
the  use  of  arms,  some  of  them  having  been 
drilled  but  a  few  days,  and  the  guns  being  very 
inferior,  the  enemjr  succeeded  in  getting  upon  our 
works  before  more  than  one  or  two  volleys  were 
fired  at  them.  Here  ensued  a  most  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  of  several  minutes’  duration. 

Our  men  using  the  bayonet  freely,  and  club¬ 
bing  their  guns  with  fierce  obstinacy,  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground  until  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  flanking  them,  and  poured  a  murderous  enfi¬ 
lading  fire  along  our  lines, 'directing  their  fire 
chiefly  to  the  officers,  who  fell  in  numbers. 

Not  till  the)'-  were  overpowered  and  forced  by 
superior  numbers,  did  our  men  fall  back  behind 
the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time  pouring 
volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  The  gunboat  now  moved  into  position, 
and  fired  a  broadside  into  the  enemy,  who  imme¬ 
diately  disappeared  behind  the  levee,  but  all  the 
time  keeping  up  a  fire  upon  our  men. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  extend¬ 
ing  his  line  to  the  extreme  right,  but  was  held  in 
check  by  two  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Louisi¬ 
ana  infantry  A.  I).,  which  had  been  posted  be¬ 
hind  cotton-bales,  and  part  of  the  old  levee.  In 
this  position  the  fight  continued  until  near  noon, 
when  the  enemy  suddenly  withdrew. 

Our  men,  seeing  this  movement,  advanced 
upon  the  retreating  column,  firing  volley  after  vol¬ 
ley  at  them  while  they  remained  within  gunshot. 
The  gunboat  Lexington  then  paid  her  com- 
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pliraents  to  the  flying  foe,  in  several  well-directed 
shots,  scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

I  here  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  the  gunboats  Choctaw  and  Lex- 
'ngton,  for  their  efficient  services  in  the  time  of 
eed.  Their  services  will  long  be  remembered 
y  the  officers  and  men  of  the  African  brigade, 
for  their  valuable  assistance  on  that  dark  and 
bloody  lield. 

The  officers  and  men  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  their  gallant  conduct,  and  especially  Colonel 
Glasgow,  of  the  Twenty -third  Iowa,  and  his  brave 
men,  and  also  to  Colonel  Leib,  of  the  Ninth  Lou¬ 
isiana  A.  D.,  who,  by  his  gallantry  and  daring, 
inspired  his  men  to  deeds  of  valor,  until  he  fell, 
seriously  though  not  dangerously  wounded. 

I  regret  to  state  that  Colonel  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Eleventh  Louisiana  A.  IX,  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  unsoldier-like  manner.  The  enemy 
consisted  of  one  brigade,  numbering  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  in  command  of  General 
McCulloch,  and  two  hundred  cavalry.  The  en¬ 
emy’s  loss  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  thing  near  the  loss 
of  the  enemy,  as  they  carried  killed  and  wounded 
off  in  ambulances.  Among  their  killed  is  Colo¬ 
nel  Allen,  Sixteenth  Texas.  Inclosed  please  find 
tabular  statements  of  killed,  wound# d,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  in  all  six  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Nearly  all 
the  missing  blacks  will  probably  be  returned,  as 
they  were  badly  scattered. 

The  enemy,  under  General  Hawes,  advanced 
upon  Young’s  Point,  whilst  the  battle  was  going 
on  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  but  several  well-directed 
shots  from  the  gunboats  compelled  them  to  re¬ 
tire.* 

Submitting  the  foregoing,  I  remain  yours  re¬ 
spectfully, 

Elias  S.  Dennis, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  District  N.  E.  Louisiana. 

John  A.  Rawlins, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Doc.  28. 

EXPEDITION  UP  THE  SOUTII-EDISTO,  S.  C. 
official  report  of  colonel  higginson. 

On  Board  Steamer  John  Adams,  | 
July  11,  1863.  j 

Briyadier-  General  Saxton : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report 
of  an  expedition  up  the  South-Edisto  River,  un¬ 
dertaken  ivith  your  consent  and  that  of  General 
Gillmore,  commanding  department. 

I  left  Beaufort  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth, 
with  the  armed  steamer  John  Adams,  the  trans¬ 
port  Enoch  Dean,  and  the  small  tug  Governor 
Milton.  I  had  with  me  tivo  hundred  and  fifty  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  of  my  regiment,  and  a  section  of 
the  First  Connecticut  battery,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Clinton. 

By  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  anchored 
before  Wiltown,  twenty-one  miles  up  the  river, 

*  Sec  page  12,  Docs.  ante. 


and  engaged  a  three-gun  field-battery  there  sta¬ 
tioned.  After  three  shots  they  ceased  firing,  and, 
landing  with  Lieutenant  West  and  thirty  men,  T 
took  possession  of  the  bluff,  where  the  clothing, 
equipments,  and  breakfast- fires  left  behind  be¬ 
trayed  a  very  hasty  departure.  This  bluff  affords 
the  key  to  the  river,  and  we  held  it  all  day  until 
sunset,  though  with  constant  skirmishing  betiveen 
my  pickets  and  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  found,  as  we  expected,  a  row  of  spiles 
across  the  river  at  Wiltown,  and  a  prisoner  Avhom 
we  had  taken  affected  great  terror  of  torpedoes. 
None,  however,  appeared,  and  the  able  engineering 
of  Captain  TrouLridge,  in  three  hours  effected  a 
passage  for  the  tivo  small  vessels.  This  was  too 
late  for  the  tide,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  till 
noon  before  ascending  farther. 

At  the  first  attempt  to  ascend  with  the  flood- 
tide  the  Governor  Milton  went  aground,  and  the 
Dean  going  about  a  mile  further,  had  another  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  same  battery,  and  again  drove 
it  back.  She  also  running  aground,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  an  hour  longer  for  the  tide,  when 
the  tivo  small  vessels  ascended  together.  We 
met  with  no  further  interruption  (the  rice-fieldq, 
on  each  side  being  indefensible)  till  within  two 
miles  of  the  railroad  bridge,  Here  the  Dean  un¬ 
luckily  grounded  again,  and  all  efforts  to  get  her 
off  being  fruitless,  I  signalled  Major  Strong,  on 
board  the  tug,  to  proceed  upward  to  the  bridge. 
He  soon  found  himself  under  the  fire,  at  tivo  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  of  a  six-gun  field-battery 
planted  that  morning  on  the  shore,  and,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  in  which  my  vessel  could 
render  but  little  aid,  our  little  consort  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw;  and  ivhen  at  last  the  Dean  was 
got  off,  the  tide  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  AYe'were  at  this  time  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  Charleston. 

Descending  the  river,  the  Dean  had  another 
fight  with  her  old  enemies,  apparently  reenforced, 
who  shelled  us  very  severely  from  a  point  near 
Wiltown.  We  passed  the  spiles  successfully,  but 
regretted  to  find  the  Milton  aground  upon  them. 
The  John  Adams  tried  in  vain  to  pull  her  off,  and 
the  officers  on  board  were  reluctant!/  compelled 
to  abandon  her,  as  the  tide  \i7as  rapidly  falling.  I 
was  drawing  in  the  pickets  and  taking  them  on 
board  the  Dean  when  this  decision  was  made  and 
acted  upon,  and  it  was  then  too  late  for  me  to  do 
any  thing  but  order  the  little  vessel  to  be  set  on 
fire,  which  was  accordingly  done,  the  few  men  on 
board  having  been  safely  removed. 

After  this  we  met  with  no  further  incident,  except 
one  more  artillery  fight  on  the  Avay  down  the  river, 
making  five  in  all.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  all 
these  engagements  the  artillerists,  both  white  and 
black,  did  themselves  much  credit,  as  indeed  did 
all  my  command.  I  must  especially  mention 
companies  K  (Captain  Whitney)  and  G  (Lieuten¬ 
ant  Sampson)  upon  whom  very  exposed  duty  de¬ 
volved,  in  the  Avay  of  skirmishing. 

We  brought  away  about  two  hundred  contra¬ 
bands,  six  bales  of  cotton  of  the  best  quality,  and 
two  prisoners,  F.  Hall  (Sixth  cavalry)  and  G. 
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Henry  Barnwell,  of  the  Rebel  Troop,  one  of  the 
well-known  family  of  that  name.  ■  Both  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  my  skirmishers,  with  their  horses  and 
full  equipments.  For  want  of  transportation,  wd 
left  behind  a  number  of  fine  horses.  We  de¬ 
stroyed  large  quantities  of  rice,  by  burning  the 
rice-houses,  and  cut  the  dams  of  the  rice-fields. 
No  private  property  not  amenable  to  military  rules 
was  burned  or  pillaged,  though  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

My  command  reports  two  killed,  private  July 
Green,  company  A,  and  Wm.  S.  Yerdier,  company 
C,  and  one  wounded,  myself  not  severely,  in  the 
side,  from  the  concussion  of  a  shell.  Beside  these 
the  engineer  of  the  Milton  was  killed,  (Mr.  Mills,) 
and  one  contraband,  name  unknown.  One  sailor 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  one  contra¬ 
band  lost  a  leg.  Considering  the  number  of  shells 
that  exploded  in  and  near  the  vessels — fifteen 
having  passed  through  the  Enoch  Dean  alone — I 
am  surprised  that  the  list  is  no  larger. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown,  but  the  pri¬ 
soners  stated  that  one  of  our  first  shots  dismount¬ 
ed  a  gun  and  killed  three  men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  very  respect¬ 
fully  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  Higginson, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

* 

Camp  First  Regiment  S.  C.  Volunteers,  ) 
Beaufop.t,  S.  C.,  July  10,  1S63.  j 

Thinking  perhaps  that  you  would  like  to  hear 
of  an  expedition  made  by  a  detachment  of  the 
First  S.  C.  volunteers,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you 
a  few  items. 

The  expedition  left  Beaufort  on  the  ninth  of 
Juty,  at  four  p. si. ,  and  arrived  at  Wiltown 
Bluff  next  morning  about  three  a.m.  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  composed  of  four  companies  of  the 
First  regiment  S.  C.  volunteers — companies  A,  B, 
G,  and  K — with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  from 
company  C,  who  nobly  and  fearlessly  worked  the 
guns  on  board  the  gunboat  Enoch  Dean.  The 
little  steamer  Governor  Milton,  commanded  by 
Major  Strong,  First  S.  C.  V.,  was  armed  with  two 
brass  twelve-pounder  Armstrongs  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Clin¬ 
ton,  First  Connecticut  battery.  The  John  Adams 
had  on  board  two  twenty -four  pounder  rifles  and 
two  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Herron  and  Lieutenant  Walker, 
First  S.  C.  V.  The  Enoch  Dean  had  two  guns, 
one  ten-pounder  Parrott  and  one  six-pounder 
howitzer,  commanded  by  Captain  George  Dally, 
First  S.  C.  V.  On  arriving  near  the  bluff  a  con¬ 
traband  was  seen  on  shore  and  a  boat  s^it  for 
him.  He  reported  a  battery  of  three  guns  on  the 
bluff.  The  John  Adams  fired  one  gun  and  was 
answered  by  one  gun  from  the  bluff,  when  the 
rebels  retired.  Companies  K,  Captain  Whitney, 
and  G,  Lieutenant  Simpson,  landed  at  the  bluff  and 
deployed  their  companies  as  skirmishers.  After 
marching  about  one  mile  they  encountered  about 
one  company  of  cavalry  and  a  company  of  sharp¬ 
shooters,  when  they  had  a  brisk  skirmish  and 
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succeeded  in  driving  the  rebel  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try,  capturing  one  lieutenant  and  one  private  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Sixth  S.  C.  While  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  was  going  on,  the  John  Adams  was  employed 
in  removing  some  spiling  that  extended  across 
the  river.  The  work  was  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  engineering  of  Captain  Trowbridge, 
First  S.  C.  V.,  and  was  done  with  despatch,  open¬ 
ing  a  breach  wide  enough  for  the  boats  to  pass 
up  the  river.  The  little  Milton  and  the  Dean 
passed  through  the  breach  and  proceeded  up  the 
river  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  encountered 
a  battery  of  two  guns.  The  Dean  exchanged  a 
few  shots  with  the  battery,  when  the  battery  re¬ 
tired.  The  Milton  meanwhile  got  aground,  when 
the  rebels  posted  a  battery  of  two  guns  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  on  the 
Milton.  A  few  well-directed  shots  from  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Clinton’s  guns  on  board  the  Milton  caused 
them  to  retire.  The  Dean  went  on  about  a  mile 
further  and  encountered  two  more  rebel  guns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  A  few  shots  drove 
them  back.  Owing  to  the  draft  of  the  Dean  she 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  spiling.  I  almost 
forgot  to  mention  a  detachment  of  Captain  Ro¬ 
gers’s  company,  (F,)  who  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  were  landed  below  the  bluff,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  a  mile  to  some  extensive  rice-mills 
containing  about  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  rice, 
and  burned  them  all.  We  were  detained  about 
two  hours  for  the  tide  to  rise,  so  that  we  could 
fulfil  the  object  of  our  mission.  AVethen  weigh¬ 
ed  anchor,  and  the  Milton  and  the  Dean  proceed¬ 
ed  up  the  river  to  burn  the  bridge  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  spiling.  AVhen  about  six  miles 
from  the  spiling  the  Dean  got  aground,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Higginson  ordered  the  Milton  to  proceed  up 
the  river,  but  when  about  twenty  rods  from  the 
Dean  the  Milton  was  fired  at  from  the  shore  by  a 
three-gun  battery.  One  shell  hit  the  Milton 
about  midships,  and  exploded,  injuring  her  ma¬ 
chinery  and  killing  her  engineer.  The  Milton 
was  obliged  to  turn  back,  leaving  the  Dean 
aground  and  exposed  to  two  batteries — one  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  Dean  was  hit  with 
eleven  shots  from  the  rebels  while  aground.  One 
shell  burst  quite  near  Colonel  Higginson,  injur¬ 
ing  him  severely  by  the  concussion.  Aflother 
shell  passed  through  the  bows  of  the  Dean,  kill¬ 
ing  one  gunner  and  injuring  three  deck-hands 
severely.  Captain  Dolly  expended  all  his  am¬ 
munition  for  his  ten-pounder  rifle,  and  had  only 
his  six-pounder  howitzer  to  fight  with.  The 
Dean  managed  to  get  afloat  by  using  tar  to  get 
up  steam,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  and  en¬ 
countered  a  battery  of  five  guns  about  four  miles 
from  the  piles,  which  riddled  the  Dean  complete¬ 
ly  with  shot  and  canister.  The  Milton  had 
meanwhile  run  down  the  river,  and,  by  mistake, 
run  headlong  on  the  spiles.  Being  unable  to  get 
her  off,  she  was  abandoned  and  burned.  The 
machinery  of  the  Dean  was  now  disabled,  and  she 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  John  Adams. 

We  then  proceeded  down  the  river ;  but  it  would 
bo  well  to  mention  another  brisk  skirmish  which 
occurred  before  embarking,  between  the  rebels 
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and  company  K,  Captain  Whiting,  and  company 
G,  Lieutenant  Lampson,  with  a  detachment  of 
company  B,  under  Lieutenant  Parker,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  company  A,  under  Lieutenant  Trow¬ 
bridge.  As  they  were  about  to  embark,  the 
rebels  dashed  down  upon  them  with  a  force  five 
hundred  strong,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try.  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  and  braver  men 
never  used  a  musket  than  our  boys  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  on  that  occasion.  They  fought  with 
admirable  bravery,  and  the  rebels  fled  before 
them.  The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  rebel 
side  is  not  yet  known.  Our  troops  then  embark¬ 
ed,  and  we  proceeded  down  the  river  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  then  encountered  another  battery 
of  four  guns,  which  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  us. 
Two  balls  struck  the  John  Adams,  one  of  which 
killed  two  men.  The  Enoch  Dean  was  struck 
seventeen  times  with  shot  and  shell,  beside  the 
grape*  and  canister.  The  boats  then  proceeded 
back  to  Beaufort.  The  rebel  lieutenant  who 
was  captured  was  taken  by  a  negro,  who,  after 
firing  his  gun  without  effect,  seized  the  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasped  firmly 
the  rebel,  who  was  armed  with  sabre  and  car¬ 
bine,  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 


•  Doc.  29. 

MEDALS  OP  HONOR  .TO  SEAMEN. 

Navy  Department,  July  10,  1863. 

General  Order,  No.  17. 

The  following-named  petty  officers  and  others 
hav«  been  recommended  to  the  Department, 
agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  General  Order 
No.  10,  of  April  third,  1863,  in  such  terms  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Navy,  to 
entitle  them  to  the  “Medal  of  Honor,”  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  December  twen¬ 
ty-first,  1861,  to  be  bestowed  upon  “such  petty 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  as  shall  most  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  gallantry  in  action  and 
other  seamanlike  qualities  during  the  war.” 

George  Bell,  captain  of  the  after-guard,  United 
States  frigate  Santee,  was  pilot  of  the  boat  en¬ 
gaged  in  cutting  out  the  rebel  armed  schooner 
Royal  Yacht  from  Galveston  Bay,  November 
seventh,  1861,  and  evinced  more  coolness  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  four  forts  and  the  rebel  steamer  General 
Rusk  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  by  his  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Although  severely  wounded 
in  the  encounter,  displayed  extraordinary  courage 
under  the  most  painful  and  trying  circumstances. 

William  Thompson, Signal  Quartermaster,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  steamer  Mohican,  in  the  action  at  Hil¬ 
ton  Head,  November  seventh,  1861,  steered  the 
ship  with  a  steady  hand  and  a  bold  heart  under 
the  batteries  ;  was  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell, 
but  remained  at  his  station  until  he  fell  from  loss 
of  blood.  Leg  since  amputated. 

John  Williams,  Boatswain’s  Mate,  United  States 
steamer  Mohican,  in  the  action  at  Hilton  Head, 
November  seventh,  1861.  Captain  of  eleven-inch 
gun ;  was  conspicuous  for  his  cool  courage,  and 


pleasant,  cheerful  way  of  fighting,  losing  few 
shots  and  inspiring  his  gun’s  crew  with  his  man¬ 
ner.  * 

Matthew  Arthur,  Signal  Quartermaster,  United 
States  steamer  Carondelet,  at  the  reduction  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  February  sixth  and 
fourteenth,  1862,  and  other  actions,  most  faith¬ 
fully,  effectively,  and  valiantly  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  Signal  Quartermaster  and  captain  of 
rifled  bow-gun,  and  conspicuous  for  valor  and 
devotion. 

John  Mackie,  Corporal  of  Marines,  United  States 
steamer  Galena,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Darling,  at 
Drury’s  Bluff,  James  River,  May  fifteenth,  1862, 
particularly  mentioned  for  his  gallant  conduct 
and  services  and  signal  acts  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Matthew  McClelland,  first-class  fireman ;  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Yantine,  first-class  fireman  John  Rush, 
first-class  fireman  ;  John  Hickman,  second-class 
fireman,  United  States  steamer  Richmond,  in  the 
attack  on  the  Port  Hudson  batteries,  March  four¬ 
teenth,  1863,  when  the  fire-room  and  other  parts 
of  the  ship  were  filled  with  hot  steam  from  in¬ 
jury  to  the  boiler  by  a  shot,  these  men,  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  casualty,  stood  firmly  at 
their  posts,  and  were  conspicuous  in  their  ex¬ 
ertions  to  remedy  the  evil  by  hauling  the  fires 
from  the  injured  boiler — the  heat  being  so  great 
from  the  combined  effects  of  fire  and  steam  that 
they  were  compelled-,  from  mere  exhaustion,  to 
relieve  each  other  every  few  minutes  until  the 
work  wras  accomplished. 

Robert  Anderson,  Quartermaster  in  the  United 
States  steamers  Crusader  and  Keokuk,  exhibited 
in  the  former  vessel,  on  all  occasions,  in  various 
skirmishes  and  fights,  the  greatest  intrepidity 
and  devotion.  In  the  latter  vessel,  during  the 
attack  on  Charleston,  was  stationed  at  the  wheel, 
and  when  the  shot  penetrated,  scattering  the  iron, 
desired  to  cover  his  commanding  officer  with  his 
person. 

Peter  Howard,  Boatswain’s  Mate  ;  Andrew 
Brinn,  seaman  ;  P.  R.  Vaughn,  Sergeant-  of  Ma¬ 
rines,  United  States  steamer  Mississippi,  in  the 
attack  on  the  Port  Hudson  batteries,  night  of 
March  fourteenth,  1863.  Commended  for  zeal 
and  courage  displayed  in  the  performance  of  un¬ 
usual  and  trying  services,  whilst  the  vessel  was 
aground  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 

Samuel  Woods,  seamen,  United  States  steamer 
Minnesota,  but  temporarily  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Mount  Washington,  Nansemond 
River,  April  fourteenth,  1863,.  fought  his  gun 
with  the  most  determined  courage  ;  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  endeavored  to  save  a  shipmate 
who  had  been  knocked  overboard  by  a  shell, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  tender  care  of  the 
wounded. 

Henr}^  Thielberg,  seaman,  United  States  steam¬ 
er  Minnesota,  but  temporarily  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Mount  Washington,  Nansemond 
River,  April  fourteenth,  1863,  conducted  himself 
with  the  highest  coolness  and  courage,  and  vol¬ 
unteered  to  go  upon  the  pilot-house  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  which  position  he 
did  not  leave  until  ordered  down,  although  the 
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balls  flew  thick  around  him,  and  three  struck, 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head. 

Robert  B.  Wood,  Cockswain,  United  States 
steamer  Minnesota,  but  temporarily  on  board  the 
United  States  steamer  Mount  Washington,  Nanse- 
mond  River,  April  fourteenth,  1863,  behaved  with 
a  courage  and  coolness  that  could  not  be  surpassed; 
did  not  leave  his  post,  although  he  had  received 
a  severe  contusion  on  the  head  from  a  partially 
spent  ball,  and  ventured  in  an  open  boat  to  carry 
a  hawser  under  a  heavy  fire. 

Robert  Jourdan,  Cockswain, United  States  steam- 
or  Minnesota,  but  temporarily  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Mount  Washington,  Nansemond 
River,  April  fourteenth,  1863.  Performed  every 
duty  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage,  and 
showed  an  unsurpassed  devotion  .to  the  service. 

Thomas  W.  Hamilton,  Quartermaster,  United 
States  steamer  Cincinnati,  in  an  attack  on  the 
Vicksburgh  batteries,  May  twenty-seventh,  1863, 
was  severely  wounded  while  at  the  wheel,  but 
afterward  returned  to  “lend  a  hand,”  and  had  to 
be  sent  below. 

Frank  Bois,  Quartermaster,  United  States 
steamer  Cincinnati,  in  an  attack  on  the  Vicks¬ 
burgh  batteries,  May  twenty -seventh,  1863.  Cool¬ 
ness  in  making  signals,  and  in  nailing  the  flag  to 
the  stump  of  the  forestaff  under  a  heavy  fire. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  seaman ;  Martin  McHugh, 
seaman  ;  Thomas  E.  Corcoran,  landsman  ;  Henry 
Dow,  Boatswain’s  Mate,  United  States  steamer 
Cincinnati,  in  an  attack  on  the  Vicksburgh  bat¬ 
teries,  May  twenty-seventh,  1863.  All  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  coolness  and  bravery  under  a  severely 
accurate  fire.  “These  were.no  ordinary  cases 
of  performance  of  duty.” 

John  Woon,  Boatswain’s  Mate,  United  States 
steamer  Pittsburgh,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  April  twenty-ninth,  1863, 
had  been  confined  to  his  hammock  several  days 
from  sickness,  yet  insisted  on  and  took  command 
of  the  gun  of  which  he  was  captain,  fought  it  for 
over  two  hours,  and  only  left  it  when  no  longer 
able  to  stand.  Conduct  uniformly  good. 

Christopher  Brennen,  seaman,  United  States 
steamer  Mississippi,  (but  belonging  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado,)  jn  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son,  and  New-Orleans,  April  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth,  1862,  by  his  courageous  example  to 
those  around  him,  attracted  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  commanding  officer ;  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  gun’s  crew. 

Edward  Ringold,  Cockswain,  United  States 
steamer  Wabash,  in  the  engagement  at  Pocatali- 
go,  October  twenty-second,  1862,  solicited  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  the  howitzer  corps,  and 
performed  his  duty  with  such  gallantry  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
around  him.  Knowing  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
ammunition,  he  came  up  through  the  whole  line 
of  fire  with  his  “shirt  slung  over  his  shotrlders 
and  filled  with  fixed  ammunition,  which  he  had 
brought  two  miles  from  the  rear.” 

A  “Medal  of  Honor”  is  accordingly  awarded 
to  each  of  the  persons  above  named,  which  will 


,  be  transmitted  upon  application  being  made 
through  their  commanding  officers  respectively. 

,  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Doc.  30. 

FIGHT  AT  CABIN  CREEK,  I.  T. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Monday,  July  20, 1803. 

TnE  news  from  the  district  of  the  frontier  is 
quite  cheering.  We  hope  soon  to  have  intelli¬ 
gence  of  that  triumph  which  has  always  followed 
in  the  path  of  General  Blunt.  A  small  Federal 
force  has  gained  quite  a  triumph  over  a  rebel 
command  of  equal  numbers,  posted  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  position. 

Let  me  give  the  particulars  as  I  glean  them 
from  letters  and  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses 
to  the  conflict,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  ground 
as  I  possess. 

A  subsistence  train  with  paymasters  and  sut¬ 
lers,  numbering  over  three  hundred  wagons  in 
all,  left  Fort  Scott  for  Colonel  Phillips’s  com¬ 
mand,  at  Fort  Blunt,  on  or  about  the  twenty -fifth 
ultimo.  The  escort  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  one  company 
Sixth  Kansas  cavalry,  company  I,  Ninth  Kansas 
cavalry,  Captain  Stewart,  (escort  to  the  pay¬ 
masters,)  and  six  companies  of  the  Second  Col¬ 
orado  volunteer  infantrjq  a  part  of  which  was 
temporarily  mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  being 
taken  to  Fort  Blunt  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  stock  captured  several  weeks  since  in  the 
rebel  attack  upon  Phillips’s  position.  The  Col¬ 
orado  volunteers  were  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dodd,  and  train  escort  under  Captain  Moore, 
Third  Wisconsin.  This  force,  with  the  centre  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Kansas  battery,  Captain  Smith, 
and  a  twelve-pound  mountain  howitzer  attached 
to  the  cavalry,  numbering  about  eight  hundred 
men,  composed  the  escort.,  At  Neosho,  Mo., 
they  were  met  by  Major  Forman,  Third  regiment 
Indiana  brigade,  with  five  hundred  Indians,  sent 
by  Colonel  Phillips  to  escort  the  train.  At  Bax¬ 
ter’s  Spring,  the  First  regiment  Kansas  colored  vol¬ 
unteers,  with  two  guns,  served  by  detailed  negro 
soldiers,  under  Captain  A.  J.  Armstrong,  com¬ 
pany  D,  joined  the  train.  The  regiment  numbers 
eight  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  J.  M.  Williams. 
Bir  the  way,  the  guns  attached  to  the  regiment 
and  now  served  by  the  negroes,  were  formerly 
used  by  the  rebels  against  us,  being  a  couple  of 
those  captured  by  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson.  This 
addition  made  our  force  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  strong,  with  four  twelye-pounders,  two 
of  them  rifled,  and  two  howitzers,  Major  Forman’s 
command  having  brought  one. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June  the  train  reached  a 
point  seven  miles  from  Cabin  Creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Grand,  on  Neosho  River.  The  advance,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Indians,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
scouting-party  of  thirty  Texans.  A  fight  ensued. 
The  rebels  stood  their  ground,  not  seeing  any 
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force  but  Indians.  After  the  loss  of  three  killed, 
four  wounded,  and  three  captured,  they  concluded 
to  leave,  which  they  did  before  our  reenforce¬ 
ments  arrived. 

From  the  prisoners  we  learned  that  Colonel 
Stand  Waitie,  the  Cherokee  rebel  leader,  with 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  about  half  of 
whom  were  Texans  and  the  remainder  Indians, 
was  posted  on  the  south  bank  of  Cabin  Creek,  in 
a  most  advantageous  position.  From  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  other  we  learned  that  the  movement 
had  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
this  train.  Stand  Waitie  crossed  the  Arkansas 
River,  above  the  mouths  of  the  Grand  and  Ver¬ 
digris  Rivers,  and  took  position  at  the  Creek. 
General  Cabell  was  to  and  did  leave  Arkansas 
with  two  thousand  men  and  six  guns,  and  moving 
across  the  Territory,  until  he  got  in  the  rear  of 
our  train,  which  Stand  Waitie  was  to  hold  at  the 
crossing  of  Cabin  Creek.  The  plan  was  well  laid, 
but  sufficient  margin  was  not  made  for  contin¬ 
gencies.  Cabell  got  to  the  Grand  River  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  ultimo,  but  was  not  able 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  high  water. 

After  the  picket  fight  the  train  encamped  for 
the  night.  Colonel  Williams  sent  scouting-par- 
ties  forward  to  the  creek.  They  found  the  rebel 
pickets  strongly  posted  in  the  timber  on  the 
north  of  the  creek.  The  main  body  were 
very  advantageously  posted  behind  high  banks 
on  the  south  side.  The  timber  is  about  a  mile 
across,  the  larger  portion  being  on  the  north. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  July,  the  train 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  timber  and  corraled. 
The  cavalry  was  pressed  forward,  and  a  portion 
of  the  First  colored  regiment  deployed  as  skir¬ 
mishers.  The  north  side  of  the  river  was  found 
clear,  but  when  the  troops  reached  the  stream 
the  fire  became  so  warm  as  to  cause  the  cavalry 
to  fall  back  hastily.  The  skirmishers,  taking  po¬ 
sitions  behind  trees,  etc.,  continued  the  fight. 
The  negroes  made  their  mark,  and  whenever  a 
head  showed  they  blazed  away.  Their  fire  had 
effect,  according  to  the  report  of  the  prisoners 
taken  on  the  next  day.  The  stream  was  deep 
and  swift,  and  the  crossing  under  the  heavy  rebel 
fire  impracticable.  The  artillery  was  placed  in 
position,  a  section  on  each  flank  and  the  howitzers 
in  the  centre.  The  south  bank  was  then  shelled, 
the  fire  being  rapid  and  heavy.  JJnder  this 
shelling  and  the  effective  fire  of  the  colored  skir¬ 
mishers,  Colonel  Williams  directed  the  advance 
of  the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  the  crossing  of  the  stream. 

A  little  incident  occurred  at  this  stage,  showing 
the  pluck  and  elan  of  the  negro  soldiers.  The 
officer  in  command  of  the  troopers  was  a  Pro- 
Slavery  Democrat,  and  thought  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  send  “  the  -  niggers  or  In¬ 

juns  ”  to  do  the  work.  But  in  obedience  to  or¬ 
ders  he  started  out  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
hastily  retreated  under  the  sharp  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  On  reporting  to  Colonel  Williams,  that 
officer,  who  is  well  known  as  bravo  even  to  rash¬ 
ness,  declared  that  “  he  would  find  men  to  make 
the  attempt.”  Five  companies  of  the  colored 


regiment  moved  on  the  double-quick  to  the  creek, 
and  under  the  fire  of  the  opposing  forces  dashed 
into  the  stream  with  their  Colonel  at  the  head.  ’ 
But  they  could  not  cross ;  the  stream  was  too 
deep.  The  men  followed  their  leader  till  they 
commenced  to  swim,  when  Colonel  Williams  re¬ 
luctantly  ordered  them  to  fall  back.  All  the 
time,  while  the  bullets  spattered  on  the  water 
like  hail,  the  negroes  preserved  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  re-formed  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
skirmishing,  with  occasional  shelling  of  the  rebel 
position.  On  the  morning  of  the  second,  the 
stream  having  fallen  considerably  in  the  night,  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  crossing.  Major 
Forman  assumed  command  of  the  party,  which 
consisted  of  the  Indians,  five  companies  of  the 
colored  regiment,  the  mounted  men  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Second,  and  Captain  Stewart’s .  company, 
Ninth  Kansas.  They  moved  down  to  the  creek, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  shells  and  musketry,  pre¬ 
pared  to  cross.  Major  Forman,  followed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Gritz,  of  the  Third  Indian,  advanced  into 
the  stream,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
depth.  In  the  attempt,  he  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  back  and  neck. 

Colonel  Williams  took  command  of  the  column, 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  dashed  into  the 
stream.  The  water  was  above  the  waist  of  the 
infantry,  yet  the  men,  holding  their  guns  and 
cartridge-boxes  above  their  heads,  followed  their 
gallant  leader,  who,  with  waving  sword  and  ring¬ 
ing  shouts,  was  cheering  on  his  men.  They  got 
across  with  little  loss,  and  charged  on  the  rebel 
position.  They  fled  from  the  centre  precipi¬ 
tously  when  the  negroes  and  Colorado  boys 
charged,  leaving  arms  and  accoutrements  scatter¬ 
ed  as  they  went.  To  Captain  Stewart  was  in¬ 
trusted  the  attack  on  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  where  their  fire  was  the  best  sustained. 
As  our  cavalry  advanced,  the  enemy  fell  back 
from  the  timber  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  when 
they  fired  as  our  men  advanced.  The  Texans 
numbered  four  hundred,  and  their  firing  was 
deadly  and  rapid.  Captain  Stewart,  ordering 
his  men  to  draw  revolvers  and  reserve  their  fire, 
rode  rapidly  upon  the  foe.  His  whole  force  was 
less  than  one  hundred.  When  within  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley  came  crashing  from  their  heavy 
dragoon  Colts.  On  they  rode,  and  the  Texans 
fled  in  disorder,  leaving  eighteen  dead,  and  three 
prisoners.  The  wounded  got  off.  Captain  Stew¬ 
art  had  fifteen  men  wounded  and  two  killed  in 
that  dashing  charge.  Five  of  the  negroes  were 
severely  wounded,  and  this,  with  Major  Forman’s 
wound,  completed  our  casualties.  Forty  of  the 
enemy  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  nine  prison¬ 
ers  taken.  These  stated  that  three  wagons 
were  loaded  with  those  wounded  by  our  shells, 
and  removed  the  night  before.  About  half  the 
force  had  fallen  back,  and  the  Texans,  number¬ 
ing  seven  hundred,  were  left  to  contest  our  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  enemy’s  position  was  found  to  be  formi¬ 
dable,  and  well  chosen  for  its  purpose.  The 
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ground  was  uneven  and  thickly  wooded,  afford¬ 
ing  shelter  for  the  men.  All  the  approaches  to 
the  road  and  ford  were  covered  by  rude  rifle-pits, 
made  by  felling  trees  or  piling  up  the  loose  stones 
and  brush.  These  were  all  along  the  bank,  and 
along  the  road.  The  trees  had  been  thinned  so 
as  to  make  rifle-lanes,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
bearing  upon  the  way  in  which  our  troops  must 
approach.  One  of  these  lanes  was  continued 
through  the  thick  underbrush  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  at  short  intervals  were  rude 
abatis  and  pits.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  shells, 
the  advance  would  have  been  very  fatal. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels  was  disheartening  and 
disastrous.  Stand  Waitie  fled,  and  with  only 
two  companions  crossed  the  Arkansas  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  rebel  camp  near  Fort  Gibson.  So 
we  were  informed  by  their  pickets  on  the  sixth. 
Our  trains  moved  on  after  burying  the  dead,  and 
reached  Fort  Gibson  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 
Their  advent  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  gar¬ 
rison  and  its  commander.  Supplies  were  short 
and  the  fresh  troops  much  needed.  Every  body 
was  in  good  spirits.  General  Blunt  arrived  on 
the  twelfth,  having  been  met  at  Cabin  Creek  on 
the  tenth  by  the  returning  train.  He  will  soon 
dispose  of  the  rebel  force  in  that  vicinity  at  an 
early  day,  make  a  sweep  on  Fort  Smith,  and  ere 
he  return  to  Fort  Scott,  wake  up  the  Red  River 
valley. 


Doc.  31. 

BRIG. -GENERAL  CONNER’S  REPORT 

OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  UTAH. 

Headquarters  of  the  District  of  Utah,  ) 
Camp  Douglas,  U.  T.,  June  2, 1863.  j 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the 
General  commanding  the  department  that,  on  the 
fifth  of  May  ultimo,  company  H,  Third  infantry, 
California  volunteers,  Captain  Black,  left  this 
post,  pursuant  to  my  orders,  en  route ,  via 
Box  Elder,  Bear  River,  Cache  and  Marsh  Val¬ 
leys,  for  a  point  at  or  near  the  Great  Bend  or 
Bear  River,  known  as  Soda  Springs,  Idaho  Ter¬ 
ritory,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  post 
in  that  region  for  the  protection  of  the  overland 
emigration  to  Oregon,  California,  and  the  Bannock 
City  mines. 

Accompanying  this  expedition,  and  under  its 
protection,  were  a  large  number  of  persons,  here¬ 
tofore  residents  of  this  territory,  seceders  (under 
the  name  of  Morrisites)  from  the  Mormon  Church. 

Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  having  been  reduced 
by  the  long-continued  persecutions  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  to  the  most  abject  poverty,  have  for  some 
time  past  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of 
the  forces  under  my  command. 

Prudential  reasons,  applying  as  well  to  this 
command  as  to  the  Morrisites  themselves,  ren¬ 
dered  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  camp,  and  beyond  the 
evil  influences  and  powers  of  the  Mormon  hier¬ 
archy. 


Regarding  the  expedition  to  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho  Territory,  as  presenting  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity  for  this  purpose,  I  ordered  transportation 
to  be  provided  for  the  most  indigent,  and  the 
distribution  of  provisions,  both  en  route  and  after 
arrival  at  the  new  post,  until  such  time  as,  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  well-directed  effort,  these  impover¬ 
ished  and  persecuted  people  should  be  able  to 
support  themselves. 

Some  of  them  were  able  to  furnish  their  own 
teams  and  wagons  ;  most  of  them  gathered  up 
their  household  goods  and  -provided  themselves 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  their  sus¬ 
tenance.  They  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  sixty  souls,  composed  of  fifty-three  families, 
seven  single  men,  and  four  widows.  On  the 
next  day,  May  sixth,  I  followed  with  company 
H,  Second  cavalry,  California/  volunteers,  Lieut. 
Clark  commanding,  and  overtook  the  main  train 
and  infantry  twenty-five  miles  north  of  this  city. 

Proceeding  thence  by  easy  marches  of  from 
ten  to  eighteen  miles  per  day,  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  entire  command  ar¬ 
rived  at  Brigham  City,  (or  Boxelder,)  sixty  miles 
north,  May  eighth.  Here  leaving  the  infantry 
and  train  to  proceed  by  the  old  beaten  road 
through  Cache  and  Marsh  Yalleys,  and  across 
the  mountains,  via  “  Sublett’s  Cut-off,”  I  took 
the  cavalry  to  a  less  frequented  road,  crossing 
Bear  River  at  the  lowest  ferry,  thence  up  the 
plateau  lying  between  the  Malade  and  Bear 
Rivers,  over  the  mountains  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Basin  from  those  of  Snake  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Rivers  ;  thence  down  the  westerly  side 
of  the  north  valley,  crossing  Fort  Noeuff  River 
north  of  Sublett’s  Cut-off,  and  down  the  east  and 
right  bank  of  that  river  to  Snake  River  ferry,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  this  post, 
arriving  at  this  point  May  thirteenth.  Our  gene¬ 
ral  course  to  the  ferry  was  a  little  east  of  due 
north,  passing  through  a  series  of  valleys  well 
watered  and  with  light  timber  along  the  streams 
and  on  the  mountain-sides. 

The  luxuriant  vegetation  at  this  early  season 
of  the  year,  furnishing  good  grass  fof  the  animals, 
as  well  as  the  evidences  of  last  year’s  growth, 
bespoke  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  agriculture. 

This  remark  more  especially  applies  to  Marsh 
Valley,  lying  due  north  of  and  adjoining  Cache 
Valley  ;  the  latter  being  already  thickly  settled 
by  Mormons,  whose  most  northerly  settlements 
extend  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  first- 
mentioned  valley,  the  Bear  River  and  a  low  ridge 
dividing  the  two  valleys. 

After  leaving  Brigham  City  the  command  per¬ 
formed  two  night-marches,  the  first  of  twelve  and 
the  second  of  thirty-five  miles,  as  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  wandering  bands  of  hostile  sav¬ 
ages,  remnants  of  the  Shoshones  engaged  or  con¬ 
nected  with  those  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bear  River,  (January  twenty-ninth  last,)  were  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  might  be  surprised  and 
punished  for  repeated  and  recent  outrages  on 
emigrants  and  settlers. 

In  this  expectation,  however,  I  was  disappoint- 
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ed,  few  if  any  traces  of  Indians  being  found,  and 
thenceforward  the  command  proceeded  by  daily 
marches.  In  Fort  Noeuff  Valley  we  came  across 
two  lodges  of  Indians,  (Shoshones,)  who  came 
unhesitatingly  into  camp  with  their  squaws,  sat¬ 
isfactorily  answered  all  questions  propounded, 
and  gave  evidence  of  friendly  disposition  toward 
the  whites. 

Giving  them  to  understand  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  punish  summarily  all  bad 
Indians,  and  receiving  assurances  of  future  good 
conduct  on  their  part,  I  passed  on  without  mo¬ 
lesting  these  Indians.  At  Snake  River  ferry  were 
several  large  trains  of  emigrants  bound  north  to 
the  mines,  and  here  recruiting  their  animals. 
Here  also  was  an  encampment  of  several  lodges 
of  Shoshones  (or  Snake)  Indians,  numbering  in 
all,  including  those  who  came  in  the  next  day, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  They 
were  well  mounted,  and  had  grazing  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock.  These 
Indians  were  reliably  represented  to  me  as  friend¬ 
ly  and  peaceable,  and  have  been  living  at  the  fer¬ 
ry  during  the  past  winter. 

Being  accompanied  by  Judge  Doty,' Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Utah,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Indians  on  the  night  of  our  ar¬ 
rival,  attended  by  the  chiefs,  old  and  young  men, 
and  squaws.  Through  an  interpreter  many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  as  to  the  locality  of  hostile  chiefs 
and  their  bands,  and  the  power  of  Government 
duly  impressed  upon  them.  They  were  informed 
that  the  troops  had  been  sent  to  this  region  to 
protect  good  Indians  and  whites,  and  equally  to 
punish  bad  Indians  and  bad  white  men.  That 
it  was  my  determination  to  visit  the  most  summa¬ 
ry  punishment,  even  to  extermination,  on  Indians 
who  committed  depredations  upon  the  lives  and 
property  of  emigrants  or  settlers. 

They  were  also  assured  that  if  bad  whites 
trespassed  upon  their  rights,  the  report  of  the 
facts  to  me  or  my  officers  would  be  followed  by 
punishment  on  the  malefactors,  and  a  prompt 
remedy  of  all  grievances  to  the  extent  of  my 
power. 

After  the  customary  smoking  with  the  chiefs, 
and  a  grand  dance  by  men  and  squaws,  I  ordered 
the  distribution  among  them  of  a  small  quantity 
pf  bacon,  flour,  and  sugar.  The  conference  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  force  at 
my  command  in  that  far-off  region,  as  well  as  our 
safe  march  through  a  country  rarely  travelled  by 
whites,  had  a  good  effect.  I  learned  from  them 
that  Pocotello,  the  great  chief  of  the  hostile'  Sho¬ 
shones,  had  gone  a  large  distance  olf  on  the 
Lower  Snake,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Humboldt,  and  that  Sagnitch,  one  of  the  leaders, 
who  escaped  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Bear 
River,  was  somewhere  in  the  south,  near  the 
Mormon  settlements  of  Cache  Valley,  and  San 
Pitch  was  still  further  east. 

The  region  immediately  about  the  Snake  River, 
at  this  ferry  (which  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  old 
Fort  Hall)  is  a  dry,  barren,  sand  plain,  the  road 
to  the  ferry  being  exceedingly  heavy  and  difficult 
to  travel.  Grass,  of  tolerable  quality  and  quan¬ 


tity,  is  to  be  found  several  miles  to  the  eastward, 
on  the  Blackfoot  Creek,  which  here  empties  into 
the  Snake,  after  running,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  par¬ 
allel  with  and  not  far  from  the  river.  The  Snake 
here  is  a  rapid  stream,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  width,  and  at  this  season  is  twenty  feet 
in  depth,  and  is  seldom  or  never  fordable  at  this 
point. 

Beyond  and  to  the  northward  the  plain  of  sage 
and  greasewood  extends  some  fifty  miles  to  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  three  high  buttes  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain,  forming  a  prominent  land¬ 
mark. 

The  distance  from  Soda  Springs  to  this  ferry  via 
Fort  Bridger  and  Fort  Hall  emigrant  road,  is  up¬ 
ward  of  seventy  miles,  pursuing  a  north-westerly 
course.  Emigrants  from  the  East  via  this  road 
for  the  new  mines,  leaving  the  ferry,  travel  up  the 
Snake  River  in  nearly  an  easterly  direction  about 
seventy  miles  to  a  point  nearly  due  north  of  Soda 
Springs  along  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  either  of 
which  is  seventy  miles  along,  and  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  infantry,  with  the  settlers,  not  having  yet 
arrived,  detachments  under  Lieutenants  Bradley 
and  Ustick  were  despatched  north  and  south  to 
explore  the  country,  and  find  a  route  for  a  direct 
and  practicable  wagon-road  to  the  settlement  in 
Cache  Valley,  and  to  report  on  the  character  of 
the  country  explored. 

On  the  twentieth,  company  H,  Third  infantry, 
arrived,  after  a  long  and  tedious  trip,  accompanied 
by  their  charge,  the  settlers  for  the  new  town. 
A  suitable  spot  wras  selected  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Bear  River,  near  the  Great  Bend,  and  four 
miles  east  of  where  the  Soda  Springs  Valley  opens 
into  old  Crater  Valley,  and  striking  Snake  River 
seventy  miles  above  and  east  of  the  present  ferry. 

At  this  point  a  ferry  has  been  established,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  good  boat  will  be  in  running  or¬ 
der.  With  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  train, 
etc.,  I  left  the  Blackfoot  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  the  ferry,  and  pursuing  a  south-easter]}"  course 
across  the  divide,  on  a  good  natural  road,  arrived* 
at  Soda  Springs  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  pass¬ 
ing  through  large  and  fertile  valleys,  lying  along 
Ross’s  fork  of  Snake  River  and  the  North  branch 
of  the  Fort  Noeuff. 

With  the  design  of  finding  a  practicable  route 
for  a  wagon-road  through  some  pass  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  whereby  a  more  direct  course  could  be  made, 

I  sent  Lieutenant  Clark  with  a  detachment  of 
twenty-five  men,  with  five  days’  rations,  and  or¬ 
ders  to  cross  the  Blackfoot  near  its  source  at  the 
base  of  the  Foot  Hills,  and  proceeding  up  the  Snake 
River  for  sixty  or  seventy -five  miles,  turn  to  the 
south,  seek  out  such  pass,  and  join  the  command 
at  Soda  Springs. 

His  expedition  was  eminently  successful,  find¬ 
ing  a  good  pass  for  a  road  along  the  base  of  the 
triangle  before  mentioned  ;  the  latter  is  some  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth. 

The  site  was  surveyed  immediately  east  of  the 
Springs,  as  was,  also,  one  square  mile  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  reservation,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  town 
site,  in  latitude  about  forty-two  and  a  half  degrees 
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north,  and  longitude  one  degree  eleven  and  a  half 
minutes  west.  The  water  is  good  and  abundant, 
as  well  from  the  river  as  from  numerous  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  easily  directed  for  purposes  of  irri¬ 
gation. 

Back  of  the  town,  and  north,  wood  for  fuel  is 
abundant,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
timber  of  large  growth,  suitable  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  is  found  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
miles. 

The  soil,  judging  from  the  growth  of  the  native 
grasses,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation  and  the  raising  of  valu¬ 
able  crops. 

The  shortness  of  the  season  and  the  altitude  of 
the  'place  alone  renders  this  at  all  doubtful.  The 
settlers  were  allotted  building  lots  of  fair  size,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  erection  of  shelters 
for  themselves  and  families. 

After  remaining  at  this  point  for  six  days,  and 
establishing  the  infantry  at  the  new  post,  and 
looking  to  the  present  and  immediate  future 
wants  of  the  settlers,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  I 
returned  to  this  post  via  the  Mormon  settlements 
in  Cache  Yalley. 

The  explorations  above  referred  to  satisfied  me 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country  surrounding  Soda 
Springs,  and  of  the  entire  practicability  of  mak¬ 
ing,  at  a  small  expense  of  labor,  a  good  wagon- 
road  from  the  northern  settlements  of  Cache  Val¬ 
ley,  crossing  Bear  River  at  or  near  the  battle- 
•ground,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and 
,  thence  northerly  along  the  western  bank  of  Bear 
River  to  Soda  Springs. 

The  road  will  be  much  more  direct  than  the  old 
road  traversed  by  the  infantry  company,  and  the 
distance  can  be  reduced  from  two  hundred  miles, 
as  at  present,  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  This  road  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  new  road  explored  by  Lieutenant 
Clark,  north  from  Soda  Springs  to  Bannock  City, 
will  render  the  distance  from  the  latter  place  to 
this  point  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
•  miles. 

The  new  road  north  from  Soda  Springs  to  Snake 
River  will  shorten  the  route  of  emigrants  from 
the  East  via  Fort  Bridger,  not  less  than  seventy 
miles,  as  well  as  present  a  route  well  watered  and 
furnishing  good  feed  for  animals,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  game. 

The  expedition  has  travelled  in  a  direct  line 
about  five  hundred  miles,  and  has  carefully  ex¬ 
plored  a  region  of  country  over  one  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  heretofore  little  known,  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  only  the  most  vague  and  crude 
ideas  wrere  held. 

Before  leaving  Soda  Springs  I  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  twenty  men  over  the  mountains  to  pass 
through  Bear  Lake  Valley,  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
band  of  Sagnitch  supposed  to  be  roaming  in  that 
direction. 

The  detachment  was  unsuccessful  in  its  object, 
and  it  joined  the  command  a  few  days  after  at 
Franklin,  the  most  northern  settlement  in  Cache 
Valley,  having  thoroughly  searched  the  region 
through  which  it  passed.  In  this  connection,  I 


may  add  that,  having  occasion  to  send  an  empty 
train  to  Carson  for  quartermaster’s  stores,  I  fur¬ 
nished  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Morrisites  trans¬ 
portation  to  that  point,  and  they  have  already 
arrived  safe  at  their  destination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Edw.  Conner, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Vols.,  Commanding  District. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A.,  Department  of  Pacific,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Doc.  32. 

THE  UNION  CAVALRY  SERVICE. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  DURING  TIIE  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  LEE,  JUNE  AND  JULY,  1S63. 

Falling  Waters,  Maryland,  ) 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1S63.  j 

In  addition  to  the  battles  of  Beverly  Ford,  Aldie, 
Middleburgh  and  Upperville,  now  matters  of  his¬ 
tory,  I  have  to  record  fifteen  more  engagements 
of  our  cavalry  with  the  enemy,  in  thirteen  of 
which  cavalry  was  exclusive^  used,  with  flying 
artillery — all  within  sixteen  days.  I  have  already 
furnished  }’0u  with  brief  accounts  of  these  bat¬ 
tles  as  they  have  transpired — such  as  could  be 
hastily  prepared  when  prostrated  by  fatigue  pro¬ 
duced  by  physical  exertion  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
and  laboring  under  the  depressing  effect  of  a  re¬ 
lapse  from  the  wildest  excitement  and  while 
seated  on  the  wet  grass  or  under  a  dripping  tree — 
valuable  time,  in  which  companions  sought  re¬ 
pose.  But  how  describe  fifteen  battles  in  six¬ 
teen  days?  To  do  the  subject  justice  would  re¬ 
quire  the  pen  of  a  Victor  Hugo  and  as  much  time 
as  was  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  Les  Misera- 
bles.  Surrounded  as  I  am  at  this  moment  by  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  actual  war,  deadly  contest 
still  raging  within  hearing,  ay,  within  full  sight 
of  my  temporary  abode,  fully  expecting'  the  enemy  . 
to  force  me  upon  the  road  at  any  moment,  should 
our  arms  meet  with  but  a  temporary  and  even 
the  slightest  reverse — it  is  impossible  to  describe 
with  that  minuteness  of  detail  desirable,  the 
scenes  of  strife  that  have  passed  under  my  own 
observation  in  the  brief  space  of  time  mentioned. 
The  whole  scene,  as  reviewed  at  this  time,  seems 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Fighting  by 
day,  and  marching  and  sometimes  fighting  at 
night,  in  thunder-storms,  crossing  mountains, 
and  fording  swollen  rivers — writh  a  wily,  relent¬ 
less  foe  both  in  front  and  flank,  made  desperate 
by  his  situation — a  river  in  his  rear,  with  only 
one  pontoon  and  almost  without  a  train,  and  a 
large  victorious  army  in  front  pressing  him  into 
his  lair. 

In  attempting  to  write  this  resume,  I  am 
prompted  quite  as  much  to  the  task  by  a  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  noble  dead  who  sleep  in  a 
soldier’s  grave,  to  those  now  suffering  from 
wounds  received,  to  the  survivors  who  have 
passed  through  these  terrible  ordeals  unscathed, 
and  last  to  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service,  as  I 
am  with  any  hope  of  presenting  any  thing  parti¬ 
cularly  new.  Shame  !  shame  !  that  while  our 
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volunteers  are  freely  laying  their  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country — fighting  battles  and  suffer¬ 
ing  all  the  trials  and  exposure  incident  to  active 
military  life — that  now,  when  death  and  disease 
has  thinned  their  ranks,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  country  require  more  men,  there  can  be  found 
those  at  home  who  have  the  effrontery  to  resist 
the  means  adopted  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 
Could  the  men  engaged  in  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ance  in  New- York  have  heard  the  indignation 
expressed  by  our  soldiers  when  they  first  read 
of  the  riot  in  New-York,  from  newspapers  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  column  to-day,  and  the  wish  that 
they  could  be  led  against  that  mob,  they  would 
never  dare  look  a  soldier  in  the  face  again. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  after  the  battles 
of  Aldie,  Middleburgh,  and  Upperville,  the  cav¬ 
alry  moved  forward  to  Leesburgh,  thence  across 
the  Potomac  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Poolesville, 
passing  through  Seneca  Mills,  Middlebrook, 
Doub’s  Station,  Jefferson,  to  Frederick  City. 
At  this  point  the  force  was  divided,  and  went  in 
different  directions.  As  General  Kilpatrick  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  largest  division,  and 
being  a  man  of  fertile  genius,  whose  heart  is  in 
the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged — and  withal 
one  of  the  most  dashing  cavalry  officers  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  service,  the  writer 
concluded  that  his  duty  to  the  paper  he  repre¬ 
sented  required  him  to  proceed  with  a  command 
which  promised  so  much.  For  once  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  not  at  fault.  The  experience  of  the 
,  last  ten  days  has  proved  quite  conclusively  that 
the  Third  division  of  the  cavalry  is  the  place  for 
representatives  of  newspapers  in  search  of  either 
news,  fatigue,  or  fighting. 

Leaving  Frederick  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
eighth,  Walkcrville,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liberty, 
Johnsville,  Middleburgh,  Taneytown,  and  Little- 
town  were  passed  through,  without  any  import¬ 
ant  event  to.  record  and,  on  the  thirtieth,  (Tues¬ 
day,)  Hanover  was  reached.  As  the  troops  cross¬ 
ed  the  line  into  Pennsylvania,  their  spirits  seemed 
to  be  revived  by  the  fertile  fields  and  home¬ 
like  scenes  arouqd  them.  Cheerfully  they  moved 
on — many  of  them,  alas !  too  soon,  to  their  last 
resting-place. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  nANOVER. 

At  about  midday,  General  Kilpatrick,  with  his 
command,  was  passing  through  Hanover,  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania — a  town  containing  three 
thousand  inhabitants — and  when  the  rear  of 
General  Farnsworth’s  brigade  had  arrived  at  the 
easterly  end  of  the  place,  General  Custer’s  bri¬ 
gade  having  advanced  to  Abbottsville,  General 
Stuart  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  his  rear 
and  right  flank.  The  attack  was  entirely  a  sur¬ 
prise,  as  no  enemy  had  been  reported  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  and  under  any  ordinary  general,  or  less 
brave  troops,  so  sudden  and  impetuous  was  the 
first  charge,  the  whole  command  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  wildest  confusion,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  suffered  a  severe  loss 
and  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  force  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  Speedily  making  his  dispo¬ 


sitions,  the  General  hurled  upon  the  insolent  and 
advancing  enemy  the  Fifth  New-York  cavalry — 
a  regiment  never  known  to  falter  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  General  Stuart  in  person  led  the  charg¬ 
ing  column,  and  the  Fifth  was  led  by  General 
Farnsworth  and  Major  Hammond.  For  some 
time  the  contest  hung  in  the  balance,  but  General 
Custer’s  brigade  returning  after  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle,  which  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  the  enemy 
was  forced  to  retire.  They  lost  in  this  engage¬ 
ment  a  stand  of  colors,  fifty  men — ten  of  whom 
were  killed— and  included  among  the  latter  was 
Captain  James  Dickenson,  of  Baltimore,  attached 
to  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry.  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Payne,  of  the  same  regiment  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  together  with  forty  others — officers  of  the 
line,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  It 
was  in  this  fight  that  the  Adjutant  of  the  Fifth 
New-York,  Lieutenant  Gaul,  lost  his  life  while 
gallantly  leading  his  men. 

As  the  cavalry  by  the  battles  at  Aldie  and  Up¬ 
perville,  prevented  the  rebel  Stuart  from  marching 
his  column  through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
by  the  way  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Boonsboro, 
so  did  the  whipping  of  him  at  Hanover  prevent 
further  marauding  excursions  toward  the  centre 
of  the  State. 

Stuart  and  Early,  the  marauding  chiefs  of  the 
rebel  army,  when  they  heard  that  Kilpatrick  was 
on  their  track,  abandoned  the  disgraceful  work 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  began  to  look  about 
them  for  a  safe  exit  from  the  State. 

These  legalized  Dick  Turpins  had  demanded 
tribute  in  almost  every  town  visited  by  them, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  towns  unless  their 
demands  were  promptly  met.  In  some  towns 
the  citizens  nobly  refused  to  comply,  but  prepar¬ 
ed  rather  to  sacrifice  their  property  than  to  yield 
to  the  invader.  In  many  places,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  reverse  of  all  this  was  acted  upon.  At  York, 
a  town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  the  chief 
burgomaster,  a  man  named  Small,  rode  seven 
miles  to  surrender  the  town,  and  before  any  de¬ 
mand  had  been  made  for  its  surrender.  General 
Early  condescended  to  say,  that  if  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations  York  was  visited,  he  would 
consider  the  surrender  as  an  ameliorating  circum>- 
stance.  Visiting  the  place,  he  demanded  a  ran¬ 
som  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  clothing  for  his  whole  command. 
A  committee  of  citizens  was  actually  formed,  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks  and  the 
required  provisions  were  turned  over  to  the  Early 
aforesaid,  who  magnanimously  offered  to  spare 
the  town  then,  provided  the  balance  of  the  money 
demanded  was  paid  upon  his  return,  which  he 
said  would  be  within  a  few  days.  Fortunately, 
General  Kilpatrick’s  troops  frightened  this  pink 
of  generals  away,  and  the  citizens  of  York  and 
vicinity  were  saved  the  opportunity  of  further 
humiliating  themselves. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  arriving  in  Hanover, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  entered 
that  place,  and  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased, 
not  one  of  the  three  thousand  inhabitants  daring 
to  remonstrate  or  raise  a  finger  in  self-defence. 
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In  fact,  it  appears  they  met  more  friends  than 
enemies — for  they  found  those  who  gave  them 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  our  troops, 
and  were  thereby  enabled  to  make  the  sudden 
attack  they  did  upon  the  rear  of  General  Farns¬ 
worth’s  brigade  the'following  Tuesday.  Indeed, 
I  have  had  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by 
Fitz-IIugh  Lee,  and  addressed  to  General  Stuart 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  attack,  giving  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  General  Kilpatrick’s  movements, 
“  obtained,”  he  says,  “  from  a  citizen,  and  is 
reliable.”  There  was  no  “reliable  citizen”  in  all 
Pennsylvania  to  inform  General  Kilpatrick  of  the 
approach  of  General  Stuart  upon  the  rear  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Farnsworth’s  brigade  ;  and  our  commnnders 
throughout  the  campaign  in  that  State,  labored 
under  almost  as  many  disadvantages  as  if  cam¬ 
paigning  in  an  enemy’s  country.  Indeed,  not 
until  we  arrived  near  Gettysburgh,  could  any 
valuable  information  as  to  the  enemy’s  movements 
be  obtained.  In  conversation  with  the  editor  of 
a  paper  in  Hanover,  whom  I  accidentally  met,  after 
showing  him  the  letter  of  Fitz-IIugh  Lee,  I  made 
the  remark  that  the  rebels-  appeared  to  have  a 
great  many  sympathizers  in  that  vicinity.  lie 
replied :  “  I  don’t  know  as  to  that,  but  you  see 
this  is  a  very  strong  Democratic  county,  and 
the  Democrats  were  opposed  to  the  removal  of 
McClellan!”  Leading  and  active  Union  men 
were  pointed  out  by  the  traitors,  who  seek  to 
mask  their  treason  under  the  garb  of  Democracy 
in  this  town,  that  they  might  be  plundered  by 
the  marauders.  One  man,  a  jeweller,  was  thus 
pointed  out,  and  his  stock  in  trade,  though  con¬ 
cealed,  was  unearthed,  and  divided  among  the 
rebel  soldiers.  In  Hanover,  and  at  other  points, 
particularly  in  York  County,  the  enemy  found 
warm  friends  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  ac¬ 
tually  received  some  recruits  for  their  army. 
Women  at  the  Washington  Hotel  in  York  de¬ 
graded  themselves  by  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
in  token  of  welcome  to  the  rebel  troops,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  citizens  who  spread  tables  for 
the  officers,  and  invited  them  to  their  houses. 
At  Mechanicsville,  one  “  Democrat”  was  so  buoy¬ 
ant,  that  he  mounted  a  sword,  and  guided  the 
rebel  column  to  the  railroad  junction,  where 
they  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  perfect  understanding  between 
the  enemy  and  men  whose  loyalty  had  been 
questioned  before.  One  of  this  class  recovered 
nine  horses  from  Stuart ;  “  they  were  taken  by 
mistake .”  The  keeper  of  a  hotel  in  Abbotstown, 
who,  I  regret  to  say,  was  once  a  leading  “Wide 
Awake”  also  manifested  his  pleasure  at  receiving 
a  visit  from  the  rebels.  Fortunately,  even  the 
Democrats  of  York  County  have  seen  all  they 
wish  of  rebels — a  column  of  whom  can  be  smelled 
as  far  as  a  slave-ship.  A  majority  of  the  women 
in  Hanover  and  elsewhere  are  truly  loyal.  They 
cared  for  the  wounded — even  taking  them  from 
the  streets  while  bullets  were  flying  around  pro¬ 
miscuously.  They  furnished  provisions  to  the 
soldiers,  and  in  most  instances,  positively  refusing 
to  receive  any  pay.  In  one  instance,  a  citizen 


voluntarily  exchanged  horses  with  a  scout  to  en¬ 
able  the  latter  to  escape. 

While  our  troops  were  engaged  at  Hanover, 
another  rebel  force  made  a  dash  at  Littlestown, 
with  a  view  of  capturing  a  train  near  that  place. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  and  Captain  Arm¬ 
strong  happened  to  be  near  the  spot  a*t  the  time, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Michigan  regiments. 

Before  visiting  Pennsylvania,  there  is  not  a 
shade  of  doubt  but  what  the  rebels  expected  to 
secure  a  large  acquisition  to  their  force  as  soon 
as  the  State  was  invaded ;  seventy-five  thousand, 
men  was  the  number  they  everywhere,  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  told  the  citizens,  as  they  pass¬ 
ed  along,  would  join  them.  But  your  Copper¬ 
head  is  a  man  of  words,  and  when  asked  to  fight, 
many  of  them,  at  least,  suddenly  began«to  love  the 
Union.  The  enemy  lost  more  men  by  desertion  in 
Pennsylvania  than  they  received  in  recruits. 

A  little  boy  named  Smith,  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  came  out  as  bugler  in  the  First  Maine  cav¬ 
alry,  was  active  in  the  fight,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him  at  Hanover.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  adopted  as  an  aid  by  General  Kil¬ 
patrick,  and  is  always  to  be  seen  near  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  whether  in  a  charge  or  elsewhere.  Since 
Hanover  he  has  had  another  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  one  wounded. 

Wednesday,  July  second,  General  Kilpatrick 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Heidlers- 
burgh,  to  intercept  Stuart,  who  was  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  information  of  this  movement  came 
too  late  ;  the  enemy  had  passed  the  point  indi¬ 
cated  two  hours  before  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  it.  In  the  then  jaded  condition  of  the 
horses,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  command  fell  back  several  miles, 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  HUNTEKSTOWN. 

Thursday,  July  second,  General  Kilpatrick 
moved  his  whole  command  upon  Ilunterstown, 
and  driving  in  the  enemy’s  pickets,  attacked  the 
left  flank  of  the  army.  General  Gregg’s  com¬ 
mand  had  the  day  before  been  fighting  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Gettysburgh,  and  held  the  hill  west  of  the 
town  until  driven  from  it  by  the  artillerymen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Eleventh  corps — a  position  which 
cost  many  valuable  lives  to  retake. 

The  column  did  not  reach  Ilunterstown  until 
four  o’clock  p.m.,  when  a  squadron  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  headed  by  Captain 
Estes,  charged  through  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  upon  his  reserve  on  the  Gettysburgh  road. 
After  surveying  the  position,  General  Farns¬ 
worth’s  brigade  was  ordered  on  a  road  to  the 
right  leading  to  Cashtown,  and  General  Custer’s 
brigade  wTas  placed  to  the  left.  Company  A, 
Captain  Thompson,  of  the  Sixth  Michigan,  was 
ordered  to  charge  upon  the  rebel  force  then  in 
sight ;  at  the  same  time  two  companies  of  the 
Sixth  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  a  wheat- 
field  obliquely  to  the  road,  so  as  to  pour  in  a 
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raking  fire  upon  the  enemy  should  the  force  sent 
forward  he  repulsed.  The  charge  ordered  was 
made,  General  Custer  and  Captain  Thompson 
leading  it.  The  company  was  repulsed,  and  the 
enemy  came  charging  down  the  road  at  a  fearful 
rate,  yelling  like  fiends.  But  their  tune  was 
soon  changed.  Two  shells  from  Elder’s  battery, 
together  with  a  flank  fire  from  the  Michiganders 
in  the  wheat-field,  soon  brought  them  to  an  about 
face.  Pennington’s  battery  was  soon  in  position, 
and  a  regular  artillery  duel  commenced,  and  was 
continued  until  after  nightfall.  Our  fire  was  very 
destructive  to  the  enemy,  as  prisoners  of  rank 
have  since  admitted.  Captain  Thompson  was 
severely  wounded,  two  men  were  killed,  and 
some  twenty-five  "were  wounded.  The  enemy’s 
loss  must  have  been  very  severe,  for  they  left 
three  dead  lieutenants  on  our  hands  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  their  wounded.  In  the  charge  made, 
a  boy  named  Churchill,  of  the  First  Michigan, 
took  an  active  part,  and  succeeded  in  killing  a 
man  who  was  trying  to  kill  General  Custer, 
whose  horse  had  been  shot  in  the  melee. 

Having  repulsed  the  enemy,  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick  received  orders  to  join  the  main  command 
at  Two  Taverns,  which  place  was  reached  at 
about  four  o’clock,  Friday  morning,  July  third. 
Three  hours  afterward  the  whole  command  wras 
again  in  motion,  and,  by  eleven  o’clock,  made  a 
dash  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
view  of  destroying  his  train,  if  possible,  and,  at 
all  events,  creating  a  diversion.  Owing  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  one  brigade  (General  Custer’s) 
of  this  division  went  to  the  right,  and,  conso- 
quantly,  the  first  object  mentioned  was  not  ac¬ 
complished,  but  the  second  was  fully.  It  wras 
known  that  the  enemy  would  mass,  his  forces  on 
Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  our  right. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of  General 
Kilpatrick  on  his  own  right  caused  the  enemy  to 
fear  a  flank  movement  in  that  direction,  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  battle  from  attack 
to  simply  defensive.  Unexpectedly  hearing  heavy 
firing,  and  receiving  a  brisk  attack  on  the  right 
flank  and  rear,  the  enemy  sent  forward  a  large 
force  of  infantry  to  cooperate  with  the  cavalry, 
then  being  pressed  back.  Having  had  their 
skirmishers  driven  from  the  woods,  the  enemy 
took  a  strong  position  behind  two  stone  and  rail 
fences,  one  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  other, 
and  a  similar  fence  on  the  flanks.  General  Kil¬ 
patrick  was  anxious  to  carry  this  position,  be¬ 
cause,  if  successful,  the  enemy’s  ammunition 
train  could  be  reached.  Every  means  had  been 
used  to  start  the  enemy  for  a  charge,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  The  First  Vermont,  Colonel  Preston; 
First  Virginia,  Major  Copeland;  and  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colonel  Brintqn, 
were  in  position  to  charge.  The  First  Vermont, 
First  Virginia,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania,  led  by  General  Farnsworth,  dashed 
forward  at  the  word  until  the  stone  wall  was 
reached.  A  few  men  pulled  the  rail  fence  away 
from  the  top  of  the  wall.  General  Farnsworth 
leaped  his  horse  over,  and  was  followed  by  the 
First  Vermont — the  enemy  breaking  before  them 


and  taking  a  position  behind  the  second  fence. 
The  few  rods  between  the  two  fences  where  our 
men  crossed  was  a  fearfully  dangerous  place,  the 
little  fence  receiving  the  concentrated  fire  of  three 
lines,  from  front  and  both  flanks.  The  witnesses 
of  the  movement  stood  in  breathless  silence  — 
their  blood  running  cold  as  the  chargers  gained 
the  second  fence.  Man  after  man  was  seen  to 
fall — General  Farnsworth  among  the  rest.  “He 
is  killed!”  gasped  many  a  one,  looking  at  that 
fatal  spot ;  but  no — that  tall  form  and  slouched 
hat  are  his — he  lives — and  all  breathe  again.  His 
horse  had  been  killed ;  a  soldier  gives  him  his 
horse ;  the  General  again  mounts  and  dashes  on. 
The  enemy  here  make  a  more  formidable  stand, 
but  are  driven  away,  and  the  whole  force  go 
dashing,  reeling  over  the  fence  in  a  whirlpool  of 
shot  and  shell,  such  as  is  seldom  ever  witnessed 
by  soldiers.  The  constant  roar  of  musketry  and 
artillery  on  the  main  field  gave  to  the  scene  a  pe¬ 
culiar  grandeur.  It  was  fearfully  grand.  The 
second  fence  crossed,  and  new  fires  were  opened 
upon  this  brave  band.  To  retreat  at  that  point 
was  certain  death,  and  the  only  chance  of  safety 
was  to  advance,  and  advance  they  did  for  between 
one  and  two  miles,  to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army, 
in  sight  of  the  coveted  train — but  at  what  a  cost ! 
Dispersing,  the  men  returned  under  a  galling  fire 
as  best  they  could.  A  few  did  not  get  back  to 
their  command  for  hours  —  many  never  came. 
The  list  of  missing  gradually  lessened,  and  hope 
led  us  to  look  anxiously  for  the  return  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Farnsworth ;  and  when,  with  the  morning’s 
dawn,  no  tidings  from  him  were  heard,  then  hope 
said  he  was  wounded — a  prisoner — he  has  been 
left  seriously,  perhaps  dangerously,  wounded  at 
some  house  by  the  roadside.  Vain  hope !  Mes¬ 
sengers  were  sent  (n  every  direction  to  search 
for  the  missing  spirit.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  he  could  be  dead ;  and  yet,  so  it  was.  Fie 
fell  just  after  crossing  the  second  fence,  his  bow¬ 
els  pierced  by  five  bullets.  There  some  of  the 
Vermont  boys,  left  behind  at  the  hospital,  found 
his  body  two  days  after  the  fight,  and  saw  it  de¬ 
cently  interred.  The  brave,  noble,  and  generous 
Farnsworth  has  gone  to  his  last  rest,  and  the  sod 
that  covers  his  grave  has  been  wet  by  the  tears 
of  those  who  loved  and  honored  him  while  living. 
His  name  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  by. 
every  member  of  the  Third  division. 

Of  the  three  squadrons  of  the  Vermont  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  advance  in  this  charge,  there  were 
fifteen  killed,  fifteen  wounded,  and  twenty  or 
more  are  missing.  The  regiment  lost  seventy- 
five  men  during  the  fight. 

This  was  the  last  charge  of  the  day  at  this 
point.  It  caused  the  enemy  to  concentrate  a 
still  larger  force  upon  his  right  flank  until  their 
whole  line  fell  back.  Night  soon  came  on,  and 
with  it  a  drenching  shower,  in  which  the  cavalry, 
exhausted  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  retired  two 
miles  and  sought  such  repose  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  open  field. 

The  day  had  been  exceedingly  hot  and  many 
men  were  prostrated  by  the  heat.  The  Fifth 
New-York  supported  a  battery  which  was  ex- 
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posed  to  a  very  hot  fire.  A  shell  passed  through 
the  body  of  Daniel  Hurley,  company  0,  killed  a 
horse,  and  wounded  John  Buckley,  of  the  same 
company. 

Saturday  morning,  July  fourth,  it  became 
known  that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat,  and 
General  Kilpatrick  moved  on  to  destroy  his  train 
and  harass  his  column.'  A  heavy  rain  fell  all 
day,  and  the  travelling  was  any  thing  but  agree¬ 
able.  We  arrived  at  Emmetsburgh — one  of  the 
strongest  secesh  villages  to  be  found — about  mid¬ 
day,  during  a  severe  storm.  After  a  short  halt 
the  column  moved  forward  again,  and  at  Foun- 
taindale,  just  at  dark,  we  commenced  ascending 
the  mountain.  Imagine  a  long  column  of  cavalry 
winding  its  way  up  the  mountain,  qn  a  road  dug 
out  of  the  mountain  side,  which  sloped  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees — just  wide  enough  for 
four  horses  to  march  abreast — on  one  side  a  deep 
abyss  and  on  the  other  an  impassable  barrier,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sleep  embankment ;  the  hour  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  a  drizzling  rain  falling,  the  sky 
overcast,  and  so  dark  as  literally  not  to  be  able 
to  see  one’s  own  hand  if  placed  within  a  foot  of 
the  organs  of  vision  ;  the  whole  command,  both 
men  and  animals,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  loss 
of  sleep  ;  then  imagine  that,  just  as  the  head  of 
this  tired,  hungry  and  sleepy  column  nears  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  a  piece  of  cannon  belches 
forth  fire  and  smoke  and  destructive  missiles 
directly  in  front.  Imagine  all  this,  and  a  little 
more,  and  the  reader  can  then  form  some  idea  of 
what  occurred  to  General  Kilpatrick’s  command, 
on  Saturday  night,  July  fourth,  as  it  ascended 
the  mountain  to  the  Monterey  Gap,  and  so  across 
to  Waterloo  on  the  western  slope.  The  column 
commenced  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  about 
dark,  and  arrived  near  the  Monterey  House,  at 
the  top,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  The  ene¬ 
my  had  planted  a  piece  of  artillery  near  this  spot, 
so  as  to  command  the  road,  and  also  had  sharp¬ 
shooters  on  the  flanks.  It  -\yas  intended  to  make 
a  strong  defence  here,  as  one  half-mile  beyond 
the  enemy’s  train  was  crossing  the  mountain  on 
the  Gettysburgh  and  Hagerstown  pike.  The 
Fifth  Michigan  cavalry  was  in  advance,  and  al¬ 
though  on  the  look-out  for  just  such  an  occur¬ 
rence,  it  startled  the  whole  column ;  a  volley  of 
musketry  was  fired  by  a  concealed  force  at  the 
same  time  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  the  first 
squadron  of  the  Fifth  broke,  fell  back  upon  the 
second  and  broke  that — but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  running  back  a  great  ways  on  that  road ; 
it  was  jammed  with  men  and  horses.  The  broken 
squadron  immediately  I’allied,  and  skirmishers 
were  posted  on  the  most  available  points,  and  the 
First  Virginia,  Major  Copeland,  was  ordered  to 
the  front,  and  upon  arriving  there  was  ordered 
to  charge ;  and  charge  they  did  at  a  rapid  gait 
down  the  mountain  side  into  the  inky  darkness 
before  them,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of 
the  First  Ohio,  Captain  Jones.  As  anticipated, 
the  train  was  struck,  just  in  rear  of  the  centre, 
at  the  crossing  one  half-mile  west  of  the  Monte¬ 
rey  House.  A  volley  is  fired  as  the  train  is 
reached.  “ Do  you  surrender ?”  “Yes,”  is  the 


response,  and  on  the  First  Virginia  dash  to  Ring- 
gold,  ordering  the  cowed  and  frightened  train- 
guard  to  surrender,  as  they  swept  along  for  eight 
miles,  where  the  head  of  the  train  was  reached. 
Here  the  two  hundred  men  who  started  on  the 
charge  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-five,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  a  good  position  the  rebels  made  a  stand. 
As  the  force  in  front  could  not  be  seen,  Major 
Copeland  decided  not  to  proceed  further,  but  to 
await  daylight  and  reenforcements.  Both  came 
and  the  enemy  fled.  Arriving  at  Gettysburgh 
pike,  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  was  placed 
there  as  a  guard ;  for  protection  a  barricade  was 
hastily  thrown  up.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  cavalry  was  heard  charging  down  the  road. 
“  Who  comes  there,  etc.  ?”  calls  out  the  officer  in 
charge  at  the  barricade.  “  Tenth  Virginia  caval¬ 
ry!”  was  the  reply.  “To - with  you,  Tenth 

Virginia  cavalry,”  and  the  squadron  fired  a  vol¬ 
ley  into  the  darkness.  That  was  the  last  heard 
of  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry  that  night,  until 
numbers  of  the  regiment  came  straggling  in  and 
gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  Other 
cavalry  moved  up  and  down  the  road  upon  which 
the  train  was  standing,  and  some  most  amusing 
scenes  occurred.  The  train  belonged  to  Ewell’s 
division,  and  had  in  it  also  a  large  number  of 
private  carriages  and  teams,  containing  officers’ 
baggage.  Four  regiments  were  doing  guard-duty, 
but  as  they  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
they  supposed  our  army  would  rest  two  or  three 
months  ftfter  winning  a  battle,  and  magnani¬ 
mously  permit  the  defeated  enemy  to  get  away 
his  stores  and  ordnance,  and  have  a  little  time 
also  to  recruit,  and  therefore  the  attack  was  a 
complete  surprise.  A  thunderstorm  was  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  and  the  attack  was  so  entirely 
unexpected  that  there  was  a  general  panic  among 
both  guard  and  teamsters.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  rushing- 
of  water  down  the  mountain-side,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  altogether  were  certainty  enough 
in  that  wild  spot  to  test  the  nerves  of  the  strong¬ 
est.  But  when  is  added  to  this  a  volley  of  pis¬ 
tol  and  carbine  shots  occasionally,  a  slap  on  the 
back  with  the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  a  hoarse  voice 
giving  the  unfortunate  wight  the  choice  of  sur¬ 
rendering  or  being  shot*  then  added  to  this  the 
fearful  yells  and  imprecations  of  the  men  wild 
with  excitement,  all  made  up  a  scene  certainly 
never  excelled  before  in  the  regions  of  fancy. 
Two  rebel  captains,  two  hours  after  the  train 
had  been  captured,  came  up  to  one  of  the  re¬ 
serve  commands  and  wanted  to  know  what  regi¬ 
ment  that  was — supposing  it  belonged  to  their 
own  column.  They  discovered  their  mistake 
when  Lieutenant  Whittaker,  of  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick’s  staff,  presented  a  pistol  and  advised  them 
to  surrender  their  arms.  Several  other  officers 
who  might  have  easily  escaped  came  in  volunta¬ 
rily  and  gave  themselves  up.  Under  so  good 
subjection  were  the  enemy  that  there  was  no 
necessity  of  making  any  change  in  teamsters  or 
drivers — they  voluntarily  continuing  right  on  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  service  as  they  had  been  in  the  con¬ 
federate  service,  until  it  was  convenient  to  relieve 
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them.  At  first  the  prisoners  were  corailed  near 
the  Monterey  House.  When  the  number  had 
got  to  be  large  they  were  driven  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  toward  Waterloo.  A  gang  started  off  in  this 
direction  at  about  midnight — it  was  not  prudent 
to  wait  until  morning,  for  daylight  might  bring 
with  it  a  retreating  column  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  all  the  prisoners  would  have  been  recap¬ 
tured  ;  finally,  when  near  the  Gettysburgh  road 
crossing,  a  band  of  straggling  rebels  happened 
to  fire  into  the  head  of  the  party  from  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  overlooking  the  road.  Here  was 
another  panic,  which  alike  affected  guards  and 
prisoners.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and 
the  whole  party,  neither  one  knowing  who  this 
or  the  other  was,  rushed  under  the  friendly  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  clump  of  trees.  All  of  these  prisoners 
might  have,  at  that  time,  escaped.  Hundreds 
did  escape  before  daylight  dawned. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions  captured  ;  the  road  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  them  for  at  least  ten  miles  ;  there  were 
ambulances  filled  with  wounded  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates  from  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburgh ;  am¬ 
bulances  containing  Ewell’s,  Early’s,  and  other 
officers’  baggage ;  ambulances  filled  with  delica¬ 
cies  stolen  from  stores  in  Pennsylvania ;  four  and 
six  mule  and  horse  teams ;  some  filled  with  bar¬ 
rels  of  molasses,  others  with  flour,  hams,  meal, 
clothing,  ladies’  and  childrens’  shoes  and  under¬ 
clothing — mainly  obtained  from  the  frightened 
inhabitants  of  York  County  and  vicinity ;  wag¬ 
ons  stolen  from  Uncle  Sam  with  the  “U.  S.” 
still  upon  them  ;  wagons  stolen  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  loyal  Maryland  farmers;  wagons  and 
ambulances  made  for  the  confederate  govern¬ 
ment,  (a  poor  imitation  of  our  own ;)  wagons 
from  North-Carolina  and  wagons  from  Tennes¬ 
see— a  mongrel  train — all  stolen,  or  what  is  still 
worse — paid  for  in  confederate  notes,  made  pay¬ 
able  six  months  after  the  recognition  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment — or  in  other  words — never.  After  day¬ 
light  a  lot  of  the  wagons  were  parked  and  burnt 
at  Ringgold ;  hundreds  were  burned  in  the  road 
where?  captured.  Our  men  filled  their  canteens 
with  molasses  and  replenished  their  stock  of 
clothing,  sugar,  salt,  and* bacon.  Some  very  ex¬ 
pensive  confederate  uniforms  were  captured ; 
several  gold  watches  and  articles  of  jewelry  were 
found.  A  few  of  the  captured  wagons  (the  best) 
were  saved,  and  to  the  balance,  with  contents, 
the  torch  was  applied.  The  road  here  is  more 
like  the  bed  of  a  rocky  river,  the  dirt  having  been 
washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  left  large  boul¬ 
ders  exposed;  where  there  were  no  boulders, 
there  was  mud  and  water.  Over  this  road  the 
troopers  dashed  and  splashed  in  the  midnight 
darkness,  yelling  like  demons.  Is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  confederate  soldiers  unanimous¬ 
ly  declare  that  they  never  will  visit  Pennsylvania 
again  ? 

The  Fifth  New-York  was  pushed  forward  to 
Smithsburgh  early  on  Sunday  morning,  but  found 
only  a  small  picket  to  interrupt  their  progress, 
and  this  ran  away  upon  their  approach.  This 


town  was  held  by  the  Fifth  until  the  arrival  of 
the  main  column,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day. 

When  the  First  Vermont,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Preston,  had  reached  the  Monterey  House  Satur- 
dajr  night,  it  was  detached  to  aid  in  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition,  by  intercepting  a  portion 
of  the  rebel  train  which  it  was  believed  might 
possibly  be  in  the  advance.  At  the  Mountain 
House,  at  about  twelve  o’clock  midnight,  Colonel 
Preston  took  the  left-hand  road,  and  moving  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  down  the  mountain, 
passed  through  Smithsburgh  and  Lightersburgh 
to  Hagerstown,  arriving  there  soon  after  daylight, 
without  meeting  with  any  team,  and  scarcely 
meeting  an  armed  enemy.  A  drove  of  cattle  and 
something  like  one  hundred  rebel  soldiers,  strag¬ 
glers,  were  captured,  and  were  brought  into  the 
main  column  Sunday  night. 

The  head  of  the  column,  as  I  have  said  before, 
reached  Ringgold  at  about  daylight — the  whole 
command,  horses  as  well  as  men,  tired,  hungry, 
sleepy,  wet,  and  covered  with  mud.  Men  and 
animals  yielded  to  the  demands  of  exhausted  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  column  had  not  been  at  a  halt  many 
minutes  before  all  fell  asleep  where  they  stood. 
Under  the  friendly  protection  of  the  dripping 
eaves  of  a  chapel,  a  gay  and  gallant  brigadier 
could  have  been  seen  enjoying  in  the  mud  one 
of  those  sound  sleeps  only  obtained  through 
fatigue,  his  long  golden  locks  matted  with  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Near  him,  in  the  mud, 
lay  a  dandyish  adjutant,  equally  oblivious  and 
unmindful  of  his  toilet,  upon  which  he  generally 
bestows  so  much  attention.  Under  a  fence  near 
at  hand  is  reclining  a  well-got  up  major,  whose 
stylish  appearance  and  regular  features  have 
turned  the  heads  of  many  fair  damsels  on  Chest¬ 
nut  street ;  here  a  chaplain,  there  a  trooper,  a 
Commanding  General,  aids,  orderlies,  and  serv¬ 
ants,  here  for  the  nonce  meet  on  a  level.  The 
faithful  trooper  lies  by  his  horse,  between  whom 
there  seems  to  exist  an  indescribable  community 
of  feeling.  Two  hours  are  thus  passed  in  sleep — 
the  provost-guard  only  on  duty— when  word  is 
passed  that  “the  column  has  all  closed  up,”  which 
is  the  signal  to  move  on  again.  The  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Estes  shakes  himself  and  proceeds  to  shake 
the  Commanding  General  to  let  him  know ’that 
the  object  for  which  the  halt  was  made  had  been 
accomplished ;  that  it  is  time  to  move.  Five 
minutes  more  all  are  in  the  saddle  again  and 
marching  for  Smithsburgh.  A  body  of  armed 
men,  mailed  in  mud!  what  a. picture.  Smiths¬ 
burgh  was  reached  by  nine  o’clock  a.m.  The  re¬ 
ception  met  with  there  made  all  forget  the  trials 
of  the  night— made  them  forget  even  their  fa¬ 
tigue.  It  was  Sunday.  The  sun'  shone  forth 
brightly ;  young  misses  lined  the  street-sides 
singing  patriotic  songs ;  the  General  was  show- 
ored  with  flowers,  and  the  General  and  troops  were 
cheered  until  reechoed  by  the  mountain  sides  ; 
young  ladies  and  matrons  assailed  the  column 
with  words  of  welcome  and  large  plates  heaped 
up  with  •  pyramids  of  white  bread  spread  with 
jelly  and  butter,  inviting  all  to  partake.  While 
the  young  sang,  the  old  shed  tears  and  wrung 
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the  hands  of  those  nearest  to  them.  The  little 
town  was  overflowing  with  patriotism  and  thank¬ 
fulness  at  the  arrival  of  their  preservers.  While 
these  things  were  detaining  the  column,  the  band 
struck  up  “Hail  Columbia,”  followed  by  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner.11’  Many  eyes  unused  to 
tears  were  wet  then.  The  kind  reception  met 
with  here  did  the  command  more  good  than  a 
week’s  rest.  Even  the  horses— faithful  animals — 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  the  patriotic  demonstra¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  participated  in  the  raid  of 
Saturday  night,  July  fourth,  1863,  can  ever  for¬ 
get  the  reception  met  with  at  Smithsburgh.  It 
was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert — a  green  spot  in 
the  soldier’s  life.  May  God  prosper  the  people 
of  Sinjthsburgh ! 

THE  BATTLE  AT  SMITIISBURGH. 

Here  General  Kilpatrick  decided  to  let  his 
command  rest  until  evening.  But  the  enemy 
were  on  the  alert,  and  seemed  determined 
not  to  let  the  troops  rest.  At  about  two  o’clock 
p.m.,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Estes,  accom¬ 
panied  bjr  scout  McCullough  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  started  out  to  carry  despatches  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army,  then  near  Gettysburgh. 
It  was  known  that  the  enemy’s  pickets  and  pa¬ 
trols  were  scattered  about  promiscuously,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  caution  was  necessary  to 
avoid  being  captured.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
scout,  a  route  passing  a  little  north  of  Emmets- 
burgh  was  selected  as  being  the  most  practicable. 
The  trio  started  off  in  good  spirits,  and  had  gone 
about  six  miles  up  into  the  mountain  when  sud¬ 
denly  they  came  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
seven  armed  rebels — the  advance,  as  it  suddenly 
proved  to  be,  of  a  large  column  of  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  in  pursuit  of  General  Kil¬ 
patrick.  The  rebels  ordered  the  trio  to  surren¬ 
der,  and  at  the  same  moment  fired.  Instead  of 
surrendering,' the  party  wheeled  their  horses  and 
dashed  off  down  the  rocky  mountain  road  at  a 
breakneck  speed,  the  rebels  following  them.  For 
nearly  four  miles  the  race  was  continued,  some¬ 
times  the  pursued  gaining  a  little  and  sometimes 
the  pursuing  party.  The  race  was  interrupted 
by  meeting  one  of  our  cavalry  patrols.  A  squad¬ 
ron,  and  then  a  regiment,  was  thrown  out  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  until  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  started  on  this  road  could  be  sent  off 
on  another  toward  Boonsboro.  While  this  vras 
going  on,  another  column  was  reported  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  from  a  north-easterly  direction,  on  the 
road  which  the  Vermont  cavalry  had  passed  over 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  General  Kil¬ 
patrick,  having  got  his  prisoners  off  in  safety, 
was  in  his  element,  and  declared  his  intention 
not  to  leave  town  until  the  time  agreed  upon — 
evening — notwithstanding  the  force  confronting 
him  was  much  larger  than  his  own.  The  enemy 
had  evidently  intended  to  attack  him  from  two 
points  simultaneously,  but  upon  trying  at  one 
point,  and  seeing  what  splendid  disposition  Gen¬ 
eral  Kilpatrick  had  made  of  his  force  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  town 
could  be  taken  only  by  a  greater  sacrifice  of  life 


than  the  result  to  be  attained  thereby  warranted. 
They  opened  a  battery  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
town,  several  shells  from  which  struck  houses  in 
town  during  the  engagement,  doing  considerable 
damage.  Elder’s  battery  was  opened  to  respond. 
The  attack  was  kept  up  until  nightfall,  when  the 
enemy,  having  foiled  in  several  attempts  to 
charge  into  the  town,  suspended  operations,  and 
General  Kilpatrick  slowly  retired,  and  reached 
Boonsboro  the  same  night.  In  this  contest  the 
enemy  displayed  their  usual  cunning.  _  They,  it 
has  since  been  ascertained,  had  picked  up  about 
seventy-five  of  our  men — stragglers  and  men 
whose  horses  had  given  out.  While  the  fight 
was  going  on  at  Smithsburgh,  these  men  were 
exposed  in  an  open  field  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  attracting  our  fire.  It  was  the  only  force 
thus  openly  exposed. 

In  the  affair  at  Smithsburgh,  in  the  disposition 
of -his  troops,  General  Kilpatrick  displayed  gen¬ 
eralship  of  a  high  order.  Nearly  surrounded 
by  a  much  superior  force,  he  so  arranged  his 
command  that  he  could  concentrate  just  so  many 
as  might  be  required  to  repel  an  attack  at  any 
point,  and  still  from  no  one  point  of  the  field 
could  one  fourth  of  his  command  be  seen.  The 
enemy  being  on  the  mountain  side,  had  a  better 
view,  and  they  did  not  like  it. 

At  dusk  the  prisoners  having  got  well  away, 
General  Kilpatrick  moved  off  slowly,  and  at 
eleven  o’clock  that  night  reached  Boonsboro. 
The  enemy  did  not  follow. 

On  this  march  a  sad  affair  occurred.  A  private 
of  the  Fifth  New-York,  who  was  much  intoxi¬ 
cated,  deliberately  and  without  cause  killed 
Lieutenant  Williamson,  of  Elder’s  battery,  by 
shooting  him  with  a  pistol.  The  men  in  the 
vicinity  immediately  killed  the  offending  trooper. 
Lieutenant  W.  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  much 
respected  in  the  command. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HAGERSTOWN  AND  WILLIAMSPORT. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  J uly  sixth,  General 
Kilpatrick  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  a  train 
near  Hagerstown,  moved  upon  that  place.  The 
enemy’s  pickets  were  met  near  the  edge  of  the 
town.  A  squadron  of  the  Eighteenth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cavalry,  under  Captain  Lindsey,  and  led 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brinley,  of  the  Eighteenth, 
and  accompanied  by  Captains  Dahlgren,  late  of 
General  Hooker’s  staff,  and  Chauncey,  Russell, 
and  Snyder,  of  General  Kilpatrick’s  staff,  and  a 
scout,  charged  into  the  town. 

The  enemy’s  advance  was  commanded  by  Col¬ 
onel  Davis,  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry,  who 
was  captured.  The  party  charged  up  the  first 
street  into  town  fifty  rods,  to  where  it  enters  Po- 
tomae  street.  The  scout  was  a  little  in  advance. 
Colonel  Davis,  likely  to  escape,  by  the  superior 
fleetness  of  the  horse  he  rode,  the  scout  fired  and 
killed  the  horse.  The  main  portion  of  the  party 
turned  to  the  right,  up  Potomac  street,  and 
charged  through  the  town,  through  the  square, 
past  the  market,  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  shower 
of  bullets  fired  from  streets,  alleys,  and  houses. 
Of  this  party,  Captain  Snyder,  of  the  Eighteenth, 
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was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Lieutenant 
Campbell,  of  the  Eighteenth,  had  his  horse  killed ; 
the  scout  had  the  end  of  his  nose  grazed  by  a 
ball ;  Thomas  Hogan,  standard-bearer,  kept  up 
with  the  advance,  and  was  killed ;  Isaac  Ander¬ 
son  was  killed.  Thomas  Adams,  company  B, 
Eighteenth  ;  Sergeant  J.  B.  Gordon,  company  A, 
Eighteenth ;  Lieutenant  David  McKay,  and  others, 
were  wounded. 

Captains  Dahlgren  and  Lindsey  turned  to  the 
,  left  as  they  entered  Potomac  street,  in  pursuit  of 
five  men.  The  men  took  the  first  street  to  the 
right,  and  were  closely  followed.  One  took  de¬ 
liberate  aim  at  Captain  Lindsey  and  killed  him. 
Captain  Dahlgren  immediately  split  the  man’s 
head  />pen  with  his  sabre,  and  so  the  fight  was 
kept  up  for  some  time. 

Soon  after  the  first  charge  a  second  charge  was 
made  by  a  second  squadron  of  the  Eighteenth, 
under  Captains  Cunningham  and  Pennypacker. 
Of  this  party  only  one  returned  that  day.  Cap¬ 
tain  Elder  then  opened  his  battery  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  and  began  an  effective  fire. 
While  the  battery  was  not  in  use  he  went  on  a 
reconnoissance  to  a  piece  of  woods  at  his  right 
and  captured  twenty  troopers,  the  advance  of  a 
party  attempting  to  make  a  flank  movement  and 
capture  his  pieces.  Captain  Elder  had  his  horse 
killed.  Deployed  in  the  gardens  and  fields  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  were  portions  of  the 
First  Virginia  and,  First  Vermont  cavalry.  A 
squadron  of  the  First  Virginia,  numbering  fifty- 
six  men,  under  Captain  W.  C.  Carman,  lost 
twenty-six  men ;  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Swintzel, 
was  killed,  and  several  others  were  wounded.  To 
the  right  of  the  First  Virginia  was  the  First  Ver¬ 
mont,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  still  further 
on  the  right  was  General  Custer’s  brigade,  the 
First,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Michigan  regi¬ 
ments.  Two  companies — D,  Lieutenant  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  A,  Lieutenant  Edwards  of  the  First 
Vermont,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  the 
town.  They  advanced  through  a  wheat-field, 
drove  the  enemy  from  a  fence  on  their  front, 
when  they  were  recalled  to  form  in  the  rear¬ 
guard.  They  lost  fourteen  men.  Companies  L, 
E,  and  F,  under  Captain  Schofield  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Newton,  were  deployed  to  the  right  of  the 
town,  company  I,  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  acting  as 
a  reserve  force.  L  and  E  made  one  charge  in 
skirmish  line,  and  carried  a  house  from  behind 
which  the  enemy  had  annoyed  our  line  seriously. 
These  four  companies  lost  fifteen  men.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Vermont  regiment  was  held  in  re¬ 
serve.  It  appears  that  the  head  of  one  of  the 
enemy’s  columns,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  had  just  entered  Hagerstown  as 
General  Kilpatrick  reached  there.  When  the 
attack  commenced,  the  fact  was  speedily  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  was  a  large  force  present,  and  it 
would  be  useless  therefore  to  attempt  to  strike 
the  train  at  this  point,  and  General  Kilpatrick 
decided  to  move  rapidly  to  Williamsport.  This 
was  a  difficult  movement  to  execute,  but  was 
successfully  accomplished.  Leaving  the  First 
Vermont  and  Fifth  Nevv-York  with  Elder’s  bat¬ 


tery  to  protect  the  rear,  the  balance  of  the  com¬ 
mand  was  hurried  forward.  This  rear-guard  had 
one  of  the  sharpest  fights  of  the  campaign.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  position  on  the  Williamsport  road,  they 
awaited  the  approach  o£  the  enemy.  They  were 
not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  enemy  advanced  two  columns  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  one  of  cavaliy,  each  column  number¬ 
ing  more  men  than  the  whole  force  ordered  to 
hold  them  in  check.  Of  course,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  flank  our  troops  with  such  a  command ; 
but  the  rebels  paid  dearly  for  the  advantage 
gained.  The  enemy  had  advanced  through  the 
line  as  our  skirmishers  retired.  Our  rear-guard 
held  their  first  position  full  half  an  hour  after 
being  attacked.  The  enemy  advanced  skirmish¬ 
ing,  and  made  a  dart  for  Elder’s  guns.  They  got 
so  near  that  one  gunner  knocked  a  rebel  down 
with  his  rammer.  Elder  gave  them  grape  and 
canister,  and  the  Fifth  New-York  sabres,  while 
the  First  Vermont  used  their  carbines.  The 
repulse  was  complete,  but  owing  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  our  men  were  compelled 
reluctantly  to  fall  back.  At  the  second  posi¬ 
tion  taken  there  was  another  desperate  con¬ 
test,  against  odds.  Here  one  of  the  bravest 
spirits  fell — Lieutenant  Woodward,  son  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Vermont.  At  one  time 
companies  B  and  II,  First  Vermont,  Captain  Bee- 
man,  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  “surrender!”  “I  don’t  see  it,”  replied  Cap¬ 
tain  Beeman.  “Who  are  you  talking  to?” 
screamed  the  rebel  officer.,  “  To  you,”  was  the 
response,  when  the  Captain,  leaping  a  fence,  was 
followed  by  the  squadron,  and  nearly  all  escaped.. 
Falling  back  again,  two  of  the  Vermont  companies 
were  preparing  to  charge  an  advancing  force ;  they 
yelled  so  loud  that  a  portion  of  the  force  engaged 
at  Williamsport  supposed  them  to  be  rebels,  and 
fired  a  couple  of  shells  into  their  ranks.  This 
mistake  caused  the  charge  to  be  a'bandoned,  and 
our  men  fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  this  rear-guard  behaved  nobly, 
and  many  really  shed  tears  because  they  could  not 
carry  out  their  orders  to  the  letter.  The  First  V er- 
mont  lost  fifty  men  in  this  retreat.  Lieutenant 
Stuart,  of  company  G;  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  of 
company  I,  and  Sergeant  Hill,  of  company  C, 
were  among  the  wounded.  Stuart  and  Hill  were 
left  upon  the  field. 

It  was  four  o’clock  p.h.  when  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  with  the  main  column,  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Williamsport,  on  the  Boons- 
boro  pike.  General  Buford’s  command  had  been 
engaged  with  the  enemy  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  left  for  two  or  more  hours ;  Major  Medill,  of 
the  Eighth  Illinois,  had  already  fallen  mortally 
wounded.  Two  pieces  of  Pennington’s  battery 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  right 
of  the  pike,  and  the  other  pieces  to  the  left.  A 
squadron  of  Fifth  Michiganders  had  previously 
charged  down  the  pike,  driving  in  the  enemy’s 
picket  and  a  battalion  which  occupied  an  advanc¬ 
ed  position.  The  First  Michigan,  Colonel  Townc, 
was  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right,  and 
ordered  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  brick  house  a 
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little  in  advance  and  to  the  right  of  the  artillery. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  obey 
this  order ;  but  before  it  could  be  done,  the  brisk 
firing  of  the  rear-guard  warned  the  Commanding- 
General  that  his  force  occupied  a  dangerous  po¬ 
sition.  Never  was  a  command  in  a  more  critical 
situation ;  never  before  was  a  man  cooler,  or  did 
one  display  more  real  generalship  than  General 
Kilpatrick  on  this  occasion.  Tapping  his  boot 
with  his  whip,  and  peering  in  the  direction  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  rear-guard,  he  saw  it  falling 
back  apparently  in  some  disorder.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost ;  inaction  or  indecision  would  have 
proved  fatal,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a  successful 
campaign  destroyed  in  an  hour.  Fortunately 
General  Kilpatrick  was  cool  and  defiant,  and  felt 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  This  made 
him  master  of  the  situation,  and  by  a  dashing- 
movement,  saved  the  cavalry  corps  from  disaster. 
Seeing  his  rear-guard  falling  back,  he  bethought 
himself  of  what  force  could  be  withdrawn  from 
the  front  in  safety.  The  enemy  were  pressing 
his  front  and  rear — the  crisis  had  arrived ;  he  or¬ 
dered  the  Second  New-York  (Harris’s  Light)  to 
charge  upon  the  exultant  foe  then  coming  like  an 
avalanche  upon  his  rear.  Nobly  did  this  band 
of  heroes  perform  their  task.  They  fell  into  the 
breach  with  a  yell,  and,  sword  in  hand,  drove 
back  the  enemy,  relieving  the  exhausted  rear¬ 
guard,  and  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  the 
whole  command  was  disposed  of  so  as  to  fall 
back,  which  they  did  in  good  order,  fighting  as 
they  went.  For  three  miles,  over  one  of  the 
worst  roads  ever  travelled  by  man,  was  this  re¬ 
treat  conducted,  when  the  enemy,  dispirited  at 
their  want  of  success  in  surrounding  and  captur¬ 
ing  the  whole  command,  halted,  and  the  cavalry 
corps  went  into  camp-,  men  and  officers,  exhaust¬ 
ed  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  falling  to  sleep  in 
the  spot  where  they  halted.  Colonel  Devins’s 
brigade,  of  General  Buford’s  command,  had  re¬ 
lieved  the  rear-guard,  and  were  harassed  by  the 
enemy  all  night.  Several  times  an  advance  was 
attempted,  but  on  each  occasion  they  were  hand¬ 
somely  repulsed,  in  which  work  the  Ninth  New- 
York  cavalry  took  a  conspicuous  part.  On  this 
day  ^olonel  Devins’s  advance  destroyed  twenty 
wagons  between  Williamsport  and  Falling  Wat¬ 
ers.  When  Pennington’s  battery  was  being  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  first  position  on  the  hill  above  Williams¬ 
port,  the  enemy,  by  concentrating  their  fire  upon 
that  spot,  endeavored  to  drive  the  battery  away. 
A  perfect  shower  of  shot  and  shell  fell  in  and 
around,  it.  There  was  no  flinching,  however. 
Pennington  was  there,  General  Kilpatrick  was 
there.  Had  they  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  our 
force,  by  the  enemy  advancing  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  would  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

TIIE  BATTLES  'AT  AND  NEAR  BOONSBORO,  FUNICTOWN, 
AND  ANTIETAM  CREEK. 

Tuesday  morning,  July  seventh,  the  cavalry 
force  moved  back  to  Boonsboro,  the  enemy  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  rear-guard,  and  at  intervals  there 
was  brisk  skirmishing  between  General  Buford’s 


command  and  the  enemy.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  night.  The  Sixth  cavalry,  (regulars,)  under 
Captain  Chaflant,  made  a  reconnoissance  at  night 
and  had  a  brisk  fight,  in  which  they  lost  eight 
or  nine  men.  Wednesday  morning  there  were 
indications  that  the  enemy  were  present  in  large 
force,  and  by  ten  o’clock  the  “  fandango”  opened 
in  real  earnest,  in  which  both  Buford’s  and  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  troops  participated.  The  enemy  were 
forced  back  to  the  Antietam  Creek.  Thursday 
the  fight  was  renewed,  and  again  on  Friday,  when 
Funktown  was  occupied.  Saturday  the  enemy 
was  again  forced  back,  and  on  Saturday  General 
Kilpatrick’s  command  again  moved  upon  Hag¬ 
erstown. 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  AT  HAGERSTOWN. 

When  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  skirmishers  were  met.  The  main  features 
of  this  battle,  and  those  that  took  place  between 
Boonsboro  and  Hagerstown,  I  have  before  pretty 
fully  described,  and  therefore  I  shall  now  only 
record  some  incidents  in  connection  with  them, 
omitted  in  the  haste  of  the  moment  in  my  previ¬ 
ous  reports.  After  fighting  for  an  hour  the  town 
was  fully  occupied,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  one  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  the  town.  The  streets  picketed  by  the  enemy 
were  barricaded,  and  the  troops  were  disposed  of 
outside  of  town  so  as  to  resist  an  attack.  In 
clearing  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  skirmishers, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  New-York 
infantry,  of  General  Ames’s  brigade,  (Eleventh 
corps,)  rendered  material  assistance.  Upon  en¬ 
tering  the  town,  the  hearts  of  our  troops  were 
made  glad  by  finding  between  thirty  and  forty 
Union  soldiers  who  had  been  missing  since  the 
Monday  before,  a  majority  of  whom  were  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  dead.  A  few  were  wounded ;  all  had 
been  concealed  by  citizens,  and  had  been  treated 
well.  Captain  Snyder, ^reported  killed,  was  found 
wounded  at  the  Franklin  Hotel,  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  bevy  of  lovely  damsels.  The  ball  en¬ 
tered  at  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  was 
taken  out  on  the  left  side.  The  wound,  though 
severe,  is  not  a  mortal  one.  He  also  received  a 
severe  sabre-cut  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Captain 
Snyder  rode  some  three  hundred  yards  after  he 
was  shot,  and  used  his  sabre  freely,  when  he  fell 
to  the  pavement  near  the  hotel,  where  he  was 
taken  in  and  kindly  cared  for  by  the  proprietor. 
Captain  Carman,  of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry, 
was  also  concealed.  He  was  skirmishing  with  his 
company  on  Monday,  and  suddenly  a  whole  re¬ 
giment  of  infantry  rose  before  his  command ; 
they  had  been  concealed  in  a  field  of  wheat.  Ho 
lost  five  men  on  the  first  volley,  when  those  re¬ 
maining  sought  a  place  of  safety.  Captain  Car¬ 
man  fell  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  potato  patch,  and 
was  passed  by  unnoticed.  Captain  Macquillet, 
of  the  same  regiment,  was  wounded,  but  manag-  S 
ed  to  conceal  himself,  was  .found  by  a  rebel,  who’ 
robbed  him  of  two  hundred  dollars,  watch,  etc., 
and  was  finally  taken  into  the  house  of  a  citizen. 
Captain  McMasters,  of  General  Kilpatrick’s  staff, 
had  his  horse  killed  here.  A  large  majority  of 
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the  citizens  of  this  town  arc  loyal,  and  they  were 
much  gratified  when  the  Union  troops  reoccupied 
the  place.  The  rebels  treated  the  citizens  the 
same  as  they  had  done  people  in  Pennsylvania — 
that  is,  took  every  thing  they  could  carry  away. 
Not  satisfied  with  taking  articles  for  their  own 
immediate  use,  the  officers  as  well  as  men  went 
so  fiir  as  to  steal  dresses,  hoop-skirts,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  for  their  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts. 

On  Monday,  the  thirteenth,  General  Kilpatrick 
was  anxious  to  make  an  advance,  but  could  not 
obtain  orders.  Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  thought  he 
would  try  one  regiment  under  fire.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Blues  was  selected,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  a  demonstration  was 
made  on  our  right — the  enemy  then  occupying  a 
fortified  position.  .The  militia  were  then  deploy¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  somewhat  interesting  to  see  how 
different  individuals  acted  as  they  came  under 
fire  for  the  first  time.  Some  laughed,  others 
cracked  jokes ;  many  were  serious,  and  wore  a 
determined  aspect.  For  new  troops,  however, 
they  acted  creditably.  The  General  desired  them 
to  move  to  the  crest  of  a  knoll,  where  the  bullets 
were  flying  pretty  lively.  There  was  some  hesi¬ 
tancy  at  first,  whereupon  the  battle-flag  presented 
to  the  division  by  the  ladies  of  Boonsboro  was 
sent  to  the  front.  Sergeant  TV.  Judy,  bearer  of 
the  flag,  cried  out :  “  This  is  General  Kilpatrick’s 
battle-flag,  follow  it !”  The  militia  obeyed  the 
summons  promptly.  Judy  was  wounded,  and 
fell  some  distance  in  front  of  the  line,  and  it  was 
supposed  for  some  time  that  the  enemy  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  flag;  but  at  night,  when  Judy  was 
brought  in  on  a  litter,  he  proudly  waved  the 
battle-flag.  The  novelty  of  being  under  fire  for 
the  first  time  was  keenly  felt  by  the  militia. 
About  the  first  man  touched  had  the  top  of  his 
head  grazed  just  close  enough  to  draw  blood.  He 
halted,  threw  down  his  musket,  truly  an  aston¬ 
ished  man.  One  or  two  officers  and  a  dozen  or 
more  privates  also  ran  up  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.  Running  both  hands  over  his  pate,  and 
seeing  blood,  he  exclaimed,  “  A  ball,  I  believe,” 
while  the  others  stood  agape  with  astonishment, 
until  the  shrill  voice  of  the  General  sounded  in 
their  ears:  “Move  on  there!”  Another  man’s 
throat  was  so  closely  grazed  by  a  ball  as  to  raise 
a  large  bunch,  but  without  breaking  the  skin.  A 
council  was  held  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  hit 
by  a  ball  or  not.  Despite  the  danger,  these  and 
similar  acts  caused  much  amusement  to  the  men 
more  used  to  exposure.  , 

•  General  Kilpatrick  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
restraint  he  was  under  all  day  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day;  he  desired  to  move  on,  believing  that  the 
enemy,  while  making  a  show  of  force,  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  river.  This  subsequently  proved  to  be 
correct.  Had  the  army  advanced  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Lee’s  whole  army  would  either  have 
been  captured  or  dispersed.  TVhen,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  an  advance  was  made  without  or¬ 
ders,  the  fact  was  then  ascertained  that  the  ene¬ 
my  commenced  falling  back  when  the  attack  was 


made  by  the  First  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania 
militia  the  day  before,  the  enemy  believing  that 
it  was  the  initiatory  movement  of  a  general  ad¬ 
vance.  Such  was  the  panic  among  the  rebel 
troops  that  they  abandoned  wagons,  ammunition, 
arms,  tents,  and  even  provisions.  Hundreds  of 
rebels,  fearing  Kilpatrick’s  men,  fled  to  the  right 
and  left  to  avoid  their  terrific  charges,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  surrendered  themselves.  One  strap¬ 
ping  fellow  surrendered  to  a  little  bugler,  who  is 
attached  to  General  Custer’s  brigade.  As  he 
passed  down  the  line,  escorting  his  prisoner,  a 
Colt’s  revolver  in  hand,  he  called  out :  “  I  say, 
boys,  what  do  you  think  of  this  fellow  ?”  “  This 

fellow”  looked  as  If  he  felt  very  mean,  and  ex¬ 
pected  ho  would  be  shot  by  his  captor  every 
moment  for  feeling  so.  All  along  the  road  to 
Williamsport  prisoners  were  captured,  and  their 
rear-guard  was  fairly  driven  into  the  river.  jL’he 
Fifth  Michigan  charged  into  the  town,  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  as  they  were 
attempting  to  ford  the  river.  From  thirty  to  fifty 
of  the  rebels  were  drowned  while  attempting  to 
cross ;  twenty-five  or  thirty  wagons  and  a  large 
number  of  mule§  and  horses  were  washed  away. 
A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank,  but  a  few  of  Pennington’s  pills  caus¬ 
ed  them  to  skedaddle.  They  fired  a  few  shells 
in  return,  but  no  harm  was  done. 

Hearing  that  a  force  had  marched  toward  Fall¬ 
ing  Waters,  General  Kilpatrick  ordered  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  that  place.  Through  some  mistake,  only 
one  brigade — that  of  General  Custer’s — obeyed 
the  order.  When  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
Falling  Waters,  four  brigades  were  found  in  line 
of  battle,  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  behind 
half  a  dozen  Eleventh  corps  or  crescent-shaped 
earth-walls.  The  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry  was  in 
advance.  They  did  not  wait  for  orders,  but  a 
squadron — companies  D  and  C,  under  Captain 
Royce  (who  was  killed)  and  Captain  Armstrong — 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  while  companies 
B  and  F,  led  by  Major  Weaver,  (who  was  killed,) 
made  the  charge.  The  line  of  skirmishers  was 
forced  back  several  times,  but  the  men  rallied 
promptly,  and  finally  drove  the  enemy  bqhind 
the  works.  A  charge  was  then  made,  the  squad¬ 
ron  passing  between  the  earthworks.  So  sudden 
and  spirited  was  the  dash,  and  so  demoralized 
were  the  enemy,  that  the  first  brigade  surrender¬ 
ed  without  firing  a  shot.  The  charging  squadron 
moved  directly  on,  and  engaged  the  second  bri¬ 
gade,  when  the  brigade  that  had  surrendered 
seized  their  guns,  and  then  commenced  a  fearful 
struggle.  Of  the  one  hundred  who  made  this 
charge,  only  thirty  escaped  uninjured.  Seven  of 
their  horses  lay  dead  within  the  enemy’s  works. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners  were  here  captured, 
and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed  rebels.  Among  the  killed  was  Msyor-General 
Pettigrew,  of  South-Carolina.  A.  P.  Hill  was 
seated,  smoking  a  pipe,  when  the  attack  com¬ 
menced  ;  it  came  so  suddenly  that  he  threw  the 
pipe  away,  mounted  his  horse,  and  crossed  the 
river  as  speedily  as  possible.  Three  battle-flags 
were  captured,  two  of  them  covered  with  the 
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names  of  battles  in  which  the  regiments  owning 
them  had  been  engaged.  Prisoners  were  captured 
all  along  the  road  between  Williamsport  and  Fall¬ 
ing  Waters,  in  which  service  the  First  Ohio  squad¬ 
ron,  under  Captain  Jones,  acting  as  body-guard, 
as  usual,  took  an  active  part.  Sergeant  Gillespie, 
of  company  A,  being  in  advance,  overtook  a  party 
of  men  trying  to  get  off  with  a  Napoleon  gun ; 
the  horses  baulked,  and  the  Sergeant  politely  re¬ 
quested  the  men  to  surrender,  which  order  they 
very  cheerfully  obeyed.  Seven  men  and  four 
horses  y7ere  taken  with  the  gun.  The  caissons 
were  filled  with  ammunition,  and  Captain  Has- 
brouck,  of  the  General’s  staff,  at  once  placed  it 
in  position,  and  used  it  upon  the  enemy — a  whole 
brigade  being  then  in  sight.  Another  Napoleon 
gun  was  'abandoned,  and  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brinton.  Captain  Royce,  of  the  Sixth 
Michigan,  was  with  the  skirmishing  party,  and 
was  shot  twice  ;  the  first  time  through  the  leg, 
and  the  second  ball  went  through  his  head.  Com¬ 
pany  C,  of  the  skirmishers,  lost  fifteen  men,  ten 
of  whom  were  wounded,  namely :  First  Lieutenant 
Potter,  wounded  in  head,  and  captured ;  John 
Demay,  wounded  in  breast,  and  captured ;  Ser¬ 
geant  Reynolds,  foot  ;  Corporal  Gibson,  leg  ; 
William  Sweet,  Sidney  Meagher,  slightly ;  — — - 
Daniels,  M.  McClure,  Jacob  Lain,  Patrick  Mc- 
Quirk,  and  Corporal  J.  Dodge,  missing  ;  Sergeant 
John  Pettis,  Michael  Gibbins,  Frederick  Williams, 
prisoners. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  fight  General  Buford’s 
command  came  up  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  to 
the  river,  capturing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pri¬ 
soners.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  destroying 
their  pontoon-bridge,  however,  and  thus  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented  immediate  pursuit. 

THE  LEFT  AT  WILLIA51SP0KT. 

Leaving  Frederick  City  on  the  sixth,  General 
Buford  made  a  short  halt  at  Boonsboro,  and  then 
moved  upon  Williamsport,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  seventh.  General  Merritt’s  brigade  (regu¬ 
lars)  opened  the  fight  first  on  the  right,  while 
Colonel  Gamble’s  brigade  formed  the  left.  The 
Third  Indiana  charged  into  Falling  Waters,  and 
captured  seventeen  wagons  and  several  prison¬ 
ers.  The  Eighth  Illinois  was  deployed  as  skir¬ 
mishers,  and  soon  drew  the  fire  of  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry,  strongly  posted  behind  fences, 
walls, 'and  trees.  Tibball’s  battery  was  opened 
with  effect,  and  joined  with  our  skirmishers. 
The  rebels  could  not  stand  the  fire  and  ran. 
While  the  Eighth  Illinois  was  charging  a  barn 
near  this  point,  Major  Medill  fell,  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men.  This  bri¬ 
gade  was  relieved  by  the  one  commanded  by 
Colonel  Devins. 

THE  RIGHT  AT  GETTYSBURGH. 

But  little  has  been  said  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  at  Gettysburgh,  Friday, 
t  July  third.  General  Gregg’s  division,  assist¬ 
ed  by  General  Custer’s  brigade,  of  General  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  division,  rendered  an  important  service 
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here.  The  enenff”  seemed  determined  to  capture 
our  batteries  and  turn  the  flank.  The  movement 
was  only  prevented  through  the  stubborn  brave¬ 
ry  of  the  troops.  The  Seventh  Michigan,  a  new 
regiment,  charged  up  to  a  stone  wall  under  a 
front  and  flank  fire  from  a  concealed  enemy  — 
charging  in  column  by  company,  closed  cn  masse. 
When  the  first  company  reached  the  wall,  and 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  stand-still,  the  balance 
of  the  column,  being  in  a  very  exposed  position, 
was  thrown  into  some  confusion.  The  regiment 
was  recalled,  when  the  First  Michigan,  Colonel 
Linne,  made  a  more  successful  charge.  A  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  rebel  army,  who  was  subsequently 
captured,  told  me  that  the  artillery  firing  at  this 
point  (Pennington’s  battery)  was  the  best  he 
ever  witnessed.  At  one  battery,  he  says,  six  of 
the  eight  gunners  at  each  gun  were  either  killed 
or  wounded  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

DEVINS’S  BRIGADE  AT  GETTYSBURGH. 

General  Devins’s  brigade,  of  General  Pleasan¬ 
ton’s  division,  reached  Gettysburgh  Tuesday, 
June  thirtieth,  drove  the  enemy  out,  and  were 
most  cordially  received  by  the  people.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  brigade  took  a  position  at 
the  west  of  the  town,  when  skirmishing  was  im¬ 
mediately  commenced.  At  this  point,  Captain 
Hanley,  of  the  Ninth  New-York,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  men,  held  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  at  bay 
for  two  hours,  and  finally  drove  them.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  soon  after  this,  as  the  enemy  reen¬ 
forced,  advanced  again,  one  of  the  unfortunate 
mistakes  occurred;  a  battery  opened  upon  our 
own  men,  and  by  the  combined  attack,  front  and 
rear,  thtf  position  was  lost. 

RECONNOISSANCES. 

On  Tuesday,  June  thirtieth,  Captain  Dahlgren 
applied  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  He  asked 
for  one  hundred  men,  but  could  only  obtain  ten. 
With  these  he  hovered  around  the  enemy’s  line 
of  communication,  and  was  at  one  time  in  sight 
of  the  enemy’s  ammunition-train.  If  the  one 
hundred  men  had  been  furnished  him  he  could 
have  destroyed  this  train,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  been  out  of  ammunition  at  Gettysburgh. 
Capturing  a  messenger  of  Jeff  Davis,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  a  pontoon-bridge  at  Williamsport,  Captain 
Dahlgren  returned  to  headquarters.  Then  one 
hundred  men  from  the  Sixth  New-York  cavalry 
were  furnished  him,  and  he  started  out  immedi¬ 
ately  again.  At  Green  castle  and  Waynesboro 
Captain  Dahlgren  had  several  fights  with  the  en¬ 
emy.  At  the  latter  place  he  arrived  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  citizens  from  paying  tribute  to 
Stuart’s  men,  under  Jenkins.  He  captured  four 
hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  when 
the  enemy  came  upon  him  in  superior  force,  re¬ 
captured  all  except  twenty-two  prisoners  and  the 
two  guns.  Capt.  Dahlgren  had  his  horse  killed, 
and  escaped  by  crawling  into  the  bushes.  He 
made  the  citizens  arm  themselves  and  assist  in 
defending  the  place,  and  when  the  enemy  re¬ 
appeared,  the  citizens  conducted  the  prisoners  to 
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a  place  of  safety  in  the  mountafhs.  At  Waynes¬ 
boro,  when  Jenkins  made  a  demand  to  see  the 
authorities,  they  referred  him  to  Capt.  Dahlgren, 
who,  with  his  men,  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Jenkins  sent 
word  that  he  would  hang  Captain  Dahlgren  and 
his  men  if  they  did  not  leave.  They  did  not 
leave,  however  ;  a  fight  ensued,  resulting  in  Jen¬ 
kins  being  driven  back  six  miles.  Jenkins  had 
five  times  as  many  men  as  Dahlgren.  On  this 
reconnoissance  Captain  Dahlgren  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  sevent}r-six  loaded  wagons,  captured 
one  wagon,  two  captains,  and  eleven  men. 

July  second,  Captain  Coffin,  of  the  Ninth  New- 
York,  with  eighty  men,  was  sent  from  near  Get- 
tysburgh  up  the  Hagerstown  pike  on  an  import¬ 
ant  mission,  which  he  successfully  accomplished. 
He  ascertained  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy 
and  the  whereabouts  of  his  train,  which  would 
have  been  destroj^ed  but  for  the  error  made  in 
the  movements  of  one  of  General  Kilpatrick’s 
brigades. 

In  sixteen  days,  one  division  of  our  cavalry 
has  had  fifteen  battles,  with  infantry  iu  nearly 
all  to  contend  against,  captured  and  destroyed 
nearly  or  quite  one  thousand  loaded  wagons,  and 
between  three  and  four  thousand  horses  and 
mules ;  taken  between  four  and  five  thousand 
rebel  prisoners,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  rebel 
General  Stuart’s  cavalry  force,  and  so  demoral¬ 
ized  the  balance  that  when  a  green  (or  blue)  mili¬ 
tia  regiment,  (the  Philadelphia  Blues,)  with  a 
regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  attacked  them 
while  posted  behind  earth-works  at  Hagerstown, 
the  whole  command  fled  panic-stricken — or  at 
Williamsport,  where  Custer’s  brigade  of  Michi¬ 
ganders,  with  Pennington’s  battery,  captured  more 
than  man  for  man  from  an  enemy  whose  force 
consisted  of  four  times  their  numbers,  and  strong¬ 
ly  located  behind  earth-works.  This  is  cavalry 
fighting,  the  superior,  of  which  the  world  never 
saw.  The  cavalry  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  our  arms  at  Gettysburgh. 

In  claiming  these  results  for  the  cavalry  arm 
of  the  service,  the  flying  artillery  with  it  must 
not  be  forgotten.  I  speak  more  particularly  of 
Pennington’s  and  Elder’s  batteries,  because  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  placed  me  in  the  way  of  realiz¬ 
ing  their  worth.  These  batteries  have  contrib¬ 
uted  materially  to  the  successes  of  the  cavalry. 
Both  the  officers  who  command  these  batteries 
and  the  officers  under  them,  are  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  fill  their  positions,  by  reason  of  their 
experience,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  branch  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  their  hearts  are  in  the 
work  they  have  in  hand. 

This  letter  has  already  become  too  lengthy,  or 
I  would  refer  to  the  able  surgeons  attached  to 
the  cavalry  command,  of  the  skill  and  untiring 
industry  of  which  this  branch  of  the  service  can 
boast,  as  demonstrated  in  the  persons  of  Pan¬ 
cost,  Capehart,  Phillips  and  othejs ;  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  ladies  in  the  towns  through  which  this 
command  has  passed  during  the  last  three 
weeks — especially  the  ladies  of  Boonsboro — who 


with  their  own  fair  hands  made  and  presented 
flags  to  the  commanders  of  several  brigades  ;  but 
these  matters  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  fitting 
occasion. 

The  following  named  persons  were  in  the 
Washington  Hotel  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  July 
fourteenth : 

Sergeant  J.  W.  Woodbury,  First  Vermont  cav¬ 
alry — wounded  in  leg. 

W.  Judy,  First  Ohio,  color-bearer  to  General 
Kilpatrick’s  body-guard — thigh. 

J.  S.  Merritt,  First  Vermont  cavalry — arm. 

P.  Welsh,  First  Michigan  cavalry — back. 

Daniel  Horton,  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  cav¬ 
alry — shoulder. 

J.  M.  Austin,  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry— scalp. 

S.  M.  Conklin,  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  cav¬ 
alry — shoulder. 

George  S.  Spofford,  First  Vermont  cavalry — 
arm. 

Albert  Shew,  Philadelphia  Blue  reserves — 
shoulder. 

Robert  McNutt,  Philadelphia  Blue  reserves — 
breast. 

John  Agin,  Philadelphia  Blue  reserves — left 
hand.  E.  A.  Paul. 


Doc.  33. 

JENKINS’S  RAID  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAMBERSBURGH  “REPOSITORY”  ACCOUNT. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  fourteenth,  the  dark 
clouds  of  contrabands  commenced  rushing  upon  us, 
bringing  the  tidings  that  General  Milroy’s  forces 
at  Martin  sburgh  had  been  attacked  and  scattered, 
and  that  the  rebels,  under  General  Rhodes,  were 
advancing  upon  Pennsylvania.  With  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  excessive  alarm  of  the  slaves,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  rebels  were  about  to  clear  out 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  and,  that  once  done,  the 
Cumberland,  with  all  its  teeming  wealth,  would 
be  at  rebel  mercy.  On  Sunday  night  our  people 
were  much  excited,  and  the  question  of  protec¬ 
tion  became  one  of  paramount  interest.  To  in¬ 
quiries,  the  authorities  at  Washington  answered 
that  the  aspect  of  the  war  just  at  present  ren¬ 
dered  it  unwise  to  divide  or  weaken  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  that  Pennsylvania  must  fur¬ 
nish  her  own  men  for  her  defence.  A  call  from 
the  President  was  issued  to  that  effect,  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere. 

On  Monday  morning  the  flood  of  rumors  from 
the  Potomac  fully  confirmed  the  advance  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  citizens  of  Chambersburgh  and 
vicinity,  feeling  unable  to  resist  the  rebel  col¬ 
umns,  commenced  to  make  prompt  preparation 
for  the  movement  of  stealable  property.  Nearly 
every  horse,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was 
started  for  the  mountains  as  early  on  Monday  as 
possible,  and  the  negroes  darkened  the  different 
roads  northward  for  hours,  loaded  with  house¬ 
hold  effects,  sable  babies,  etc.,  and  horses  and 
wagons  and  cattle  crowded  every  avenue  to 
places  of  safety.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the 
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morning  the  advance  of  Milroy’s  retreating  wag- 
on-train  dashed  into  town,  attended  by  a  few 
cavalry,  and  several  affrighted  wagon-masters, 
all  of  whom  declared  that  the  rebels  were  in  hot 
pursuit;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  train  was 
captured,  and  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  enter 
Chambersburgh.  This  startling  information,  com¬ 
ing  from  men  in  uniform,  who  had  fought  vali¬ 
antly  until  the  enemy  had  got  nearly  within 
sight  of  them,  naturally  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  citizens,  and  the  skedaddle  commenced  in 
magnificent  earnestness  and  exquisite  confusion. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  who  seemed  to  think 
the  rebels  so  many  cannibals,  rushed  out  the 
turnpike,  and  generally  kept  on  the  leading  thor¬ 
oughfares  as  if  they  were  determined  to  be  cap¬ 
tured,  if  the  rebels  were  anywhere  within  range 
and  wanted  them.  We  watched  the  motley  cav¬ 
alcade  rush  along  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  some  one  to  inquire  whether 
the  rebels  were  not  some  distance  in  the  rear ; 
and  a  few  moments  of  reflection  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  satisfied  the  people  that  the  enemy  could 
not  be  upon  us  for  several  hours  at  least.  The 
railroad  men  were  prompt  and  systematic  in 
their  efforts  to  prepare  for  another  fire,  and  by 
noon  all  the  portable  property  of  the  company 
was  safely  under  control,  to  be  hauled  and  moved 
at  pleasure.  The  more  thoughtful  portion  of  our 
people,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  out  of  rebel 
hands,  remained  until  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
communication  south,  and  the  reports  of  reliable 
scouts  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  way  to  the 
guerrilla  army  of  plunderers. 

Greencastle  being  but  five  miles  north  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  in  the  direct  route  of  the 
rebels,  was  naturally  enough  in  the  highest  state 
of  excitement  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday 
morning.  Exaggerated  rumors  had  of  course 
flooded  them,  and  every  half-hour  a  stampede 
was  made  before  the  imagined  rebel  columns. 
Hon.  John  Rowe  at  last  determined  to  reconnoi¬ 
tre,  and  he  mounted  a  horse  and  started  out  to¬ 
ward  Hagerstown.  A  little  distance  beyond  he 
was  captured  by  a  squad  of  rebels,  and  held  un¬ 
til  General  Jenkins  came  up.  Jenkins  asked 
Rowe  his  name,  and  was  answered  correctly. 

He  subsequently  asked  Mr. - ■,  who  was  with 

Rowe,  what  Rowe’s  name  was,  and  upon  being 
told  that  the  name  had  been  given  to  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  insisted  that  the  Major  had  been  an 

officer  in  the  United  States  service.  Mr.  - 

assured  Jenkins  that  the  Major  had  never  been 
in  the  service,  and  he  was  satisfied.  (Jenkins 
had  evidently  confounded  Major  Rowe  with  his 
son,  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowe,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth.)  Jenkins  then 

asked  Mr.  - whom  he  had  voted  for  at  the 

last  Presidential  election.  He  answered  that  he 
had  voted  for  Lincoln.  To  which  Jenkins  gave 
the  following  chaste  and  classic  reply :  “  Get  off 
that  horse,  you  —  abolitionist.”  The  horse  was 
surrendered,  and  the  same  question  was  pro¬ 
pounded  to  Major  Rowe,  who  answered  that  ho 
had  voted  for  Douglas,  and  had  scratched  every 
Breckinridge  man  off  his  ticket.  Jenkins  an¬ 


swered  :  “  You'can  ride  your  horse  as  long  as 
you  like — I  voted  for  Douglas  myself.”  He  thfen 
demanded  to  know  what  forces  were  in  Green¬ 
castle,  and  what  fortifications.  Major  Rowe  told 
him  that  the  town  was  defenceless ;  but  Jenkins 
seemed  to  be  cautious  lest  he  might  be  caught 
in  a  trap.  He  advanced  cautiously,  reconnoi¬ 
tred  all  suspicious  buildings,  and  finally  being 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  gun  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  man  under  arms,  he  resolved 
upon  capturing  the  town  by  a  brilliant  charge  of 
cavalry.  He  accordingly  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  charged  upon  the  vacated  streets, 
and  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  without  the 
loss  of  a  man !  This  brilliant  achievement,  so 
soon  after  entering  Pennsylvania,  seemed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  gallant  guerrilla  chief  to  still  more 
daring  deeds,  and  he  immediately  commenced  to 
empty  stables  and  capture  every  article  within 
his  reach  that  seemed  to  suit  the  fancy  of  his 
men.  He  announced  in  terms  unfit  for  ears  po¬ 
lite  that  he  had  come  to  burn  and  destroy,  and 
that  he  would  begin  at  Greencastle.  Major  Rowe 
informed  him  that  he  could  burn  Greencastle,. 
but  that  he  would  end  his  depredations  and  his 
mundane  career  at  about  that  point.  Jenkins 
pondered  as  he  blustered,  and  Jenkins  didn’t 
burn  and  destroy.  He  probably  forgot  to  apply 
the  torch.  Generous  teaching  of  memory ! 

The  rebels  were  evidently  under  tin?*  impres¬ 
sion  that  forces  would  be  thrown  in  their  way  at 
an  early  hour,  and  they  pushed  forward  for 
Chambersburgh.  About  eleven  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  they  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  same  intensely  strategic  move¬ 
ments  exhibited  at  Greencastle  were  displayed 
here.  Several  were  thrown  forward  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre,  and  a  few  of  our  brave  boys  cap¬ 
tured  them  and  took  their  horses.  This  taste 
of  war  whetted  the  appetite  of  Jenkins,  and  he 
resolved  to  capture  the  town  by  a  brilliant  dash, 
without  so  much  as  a  demand  for  surrender. 
He  divided  his  forces  into  several  columns — 
about  two  hundred  in  advance  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  desperate  task  of 
charging  upon  the  empty  undefended  streets, 
store-boxes,  mortar-beds,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chambersburgh.  Every  precaution  that 
strategy  could  invent  was  taken  to  prevent  fail¬ 
ure.  Men  were  detailed  to  ride  along  •  the  col¬ 
umns  before  the  charge  was  made,  bawling  out 
as  loudly  as  possible  to  plant  artjllery  at  differ¬ 
ent  points,  although  the  redoubtable  Jenkins 
had  not  so  much  as  a  swivel  in  his  army.  The 
women  and  children  having  been  sufficiently 
frightened  by  the  threatened  booming  of  artillery, 
and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  forlorn 
hope  advanced,  and  the  most  desperate  charge 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  war — in  Chambers¬ 
burgh  at  least — was  made.  Down  the  street 
came  the  iron  clatter  of  hoofs,  like  the  tempest 
with  a  thousand  thunderbolts ;  but  the  great 
plan  had  failed  in  one  particular,  and  the  column 
recoiled  before  it  reached  the  Diamond.  A  mor¬ 
tar-bed  on  the  street,  in  front  of  Mr.  White’s  new 
building,  had  not  been  observed  in  the  reconnoi- 
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tring  of  the  town,  nor  had  willing  copperheads 
advised  him  of  it.  His  force  was  hurled  against 
it;  down  went  some  men  and  bang  went  a  gun. 
To  strike  a  mortar-bed  and  have  a  gun  fired  at 
the  same  time  was  more  than  the  strategy  of 
Jenkins  had  bargained  for ;  and  the  charge  was 
broken  and  fell  back.  A  few  moments  of  fear¬ 
ful  suspense,  and  the  mortar-bed  was  carefully 
reconnoitred,  and  the  musket  report  was  found 
to  be  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  who  had  fallen. 
With  a  boldness  and  dash  worthy  of  Jenkins,  it 
was  resolved  to  renew  the  attack  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  council  of  war.  Again  the 
steeds  of  war  thundered  down  the  street,  and, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  way,  overcame  all  op¬ 
position,  and  the  borough  of  Chambersburgh 
was  under  the  rule  of  Jenkins.  Having  won  it 
by  the  most  determined  and  brilliant  prowess, 
Jenkins  resolved  that  he  would  be  magnanimous, 
and  would  allow  nothing  to  be  taken  from  our 
people — excepting  such  articles  as  he  and  his 
men  wanted. 

Jenkins  had  doubtless  read  the  papers  in  his 
day,  and  knew  that  there  were  green  fields  in 
the  “  Green  Spot and  what  is  rather  remark¬ 
able,  at  midnight  he  could  start  for  a  forty-acre 
clover-patch  belonging  to  the  editor  of  the  Repos¬ 
itory  without  so  much  as  stopping  to  ask  where 
the  gate#  might  be  found.  Not  even  a  halt  was 
called  to  find  it ;  but  the  march  was  continued 
until  the  gate  was  reached,  when  the  order  “  File 
right !”  was  given,  and  Jenkins  was  in  clover. 
Happy  fellow  thus  to  find  luxuriant  and  exten¬ 
sive  clover  as  if  by  instinct.  By  way  of  giving 
the  devil  his  due,  it  must  be  said  that,  although 
there  were  over  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighty 
acres  of  corn  and  oats  in  the  same  field,  he  pro¬ 
tected  it  most  carefully,  and  picketed  his  horses 
so  that  it  could  not  be  injured.  An  equal  care  was 
taken  of  all  other  property  about  the  place,  ex¬ 
cepting  half  a  dozen  of  our  fattest  Oottswell  sheep, 
which  were  necessary,  it  seems,  to  furnish  chops, 
etc.,  for  his  men.  No  fences  were  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed,  poultry  was  not  disturbed,  nor  did  he 
compliment  our  blooded  cattle  so  much  as  to 
test  the  quality  of  their  steak  and  roasts.  Some 
of  his  men  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon  the  glistening 
trout  in  the  spring  ;  but  they  were  protected  by 
voluntary  order’  and  save  a  few  quarts  of  deli¬ 
cious  strawberries,  gathered  with  every  care, 
after  first  asking  permission,  nothing  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  or  about*  the  grounds  was  taken.  Having 
had  a  taste  of  rebel  love  for  horses  last  October, 
when  General  Stuart’s  officers  first  stole  our 
horses,  and  then  supped  and  smoked  socially 
with  us,  we  had  started  to  the  mountains  slight¬ 
ly  in  advance  of  Jenkins’s  occupation  of  the 
town,  and,  being  unable  to  find  them,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  General  Jenkins  didn’t  steal 
our  new  assortment. 

However  earnest  an  enemy  Jenkins  may  be, 
he  don’t  seem  to  keep  spite,  but  is  capable  of 
being  very  jolly  and  sociable  when  he  is  treated 
hospitably.  For  prudential  reasons  the  editor 
was  not  at  home  to  do  the  honors  at  his  own 


table;  but  Jenkins  was  not  particular,  nor  was 
his  appetite  impaired  thereby.  He  called  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  house,  shared  their  hospitality, 
behaved  in  all  respects  like  a  gentleman,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  very  earnest  regrets  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  editor.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  reciprocate 
the  wish  of  the  General,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make 
his  acquaintance  personally — “  when  this  cruel 
war  is  over.”  Colonel  French  and  Surgeon  Bee 
spent  much  of  their  time  with  Mrs.  McClure,  and 
the  former  showed  his  appreciation  of  her  hospi¬ 
tality  by  taking  her  revolver  from  her  when  he 
left.  An  order  having  been  made  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  surrender  all  the  guns  and  pistols  they 
had,  Colonel  French  took  the  pistol  of  his  host¬ 
ess.  How  many  rifles  he  didn’t  get  that  were  in 
her  keeping,  we  “  dinna  choose  to  tell.” 

Horses  seemed  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  were  taken  without  the  pretence  of 
compensation ;  but  other  articles  were  deemed 
legitimate  subjects  of  commerce  even  between 
enemies,  and  they  were  generally  paid  for  after  a 
fashion.  True,  the  system  of  Jenkins  would  be 
considered  a  little  informal  in  business  circles ; 
but  it’s  his  way,  and  our  people  agreed  to  it  per¬ 
haps,  to  some  extent,  because  of  the  novelty,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing. 
But  Jenkins  was  liberal — eminently  liberal.  He 
didn’t  stop  to  higgle  about  a  few  odd  pennies  in 
making  a  bargain.  For  instance,  he  took  the 
drugs  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Spangler,  Nixon,  and 
Ileyser,  and  told  them  to  make  out  a  bill,  or  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  to  guess-  at  the  amount, 
and  the  bills  were  paid.  Doubtless  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  druggists  would  have  preferred  green¬ 
backs  to  confederate  scrip  that  is  never  payable, 
and  is  worth  just  its  weight  in  old  paper ;  but 
Jenkins  hadn’t  greenbacks,  and  he  had  confeder¬ 
ate  scrip,  and  such  as  he  had  he  gave  unto  them. 
Thus  he  dealt  largely  in  our  place.  To  avoid  the 
jealousies  growing  out  of  rivalry  in  business,  he 
patronized  all  the  merchants,  and  bought  pretty 
much  every  thing  he  could  conveniently  use  and 
carry.  Some  people,  with  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  business,  might  call  it  stealing  to  take  goods 
and  pay  for  them  in  bogus  money  ;  but  Jenkins 
calls  it  business,  and  for  the  time  being  what 
Jenkins  calls  business,  was  business.  In  this 
way  he  robbed  all  the  stores,  drug-stores,  etc., 
more  or  less,  and  supplied  himself  with  many 
articles  of  great  value  to  him. 

Jenkins,  like  most  doctors,  don’t  seem  to  have 
relished  his  own  prescriptions.  Several  horses 
had  been  captured  by  some  of  our  boys,  and 
notice  was  given  by  the  General  Commanding 
that  they  must  be  surrendered  or  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  The  city  fathers,  commonly  known 
as  the  town  council,  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
avert  the  impending  fate  threatened  us.  One  of 
the  horses,  we  believe,  and  some  of  the  equip¬ 
ments  were  found  and  returned,  but  there  was 
still  a  balance  in  favor  of  Jenkins.  We  do  not 
know  who  audited  the  account,  but  it  was  finally 
adjusted  by  the  council  appropriating  the  sum 
of  nine  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  claim.  Doubt- 
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less  Jenkins  hoped  for  nine  hundred  dollars  in 
“  greenbacks,”  but  he  had  flooded  the  town  with 
confederate  scrip,  pronouncing  it  better  than 
United  States  currency,  and  the  council  evident¬ 
ly  believed  him ;  and,  desiring  to  be  accommo¬ 
dating  with  a  conqueror,  decided  to  favor  him  by 
the  payment  of  his  bill  in  confederate  scrip.  It 
was  so  done,  and  Jenkins  got  just  nine  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  nothing  for  his  trouble.  He 
took  it,  however,  without  a  murmur,  and  doubt¬ 
less  considered  it  a  clever  joke. 

Sore  was  the  disappointment  of  Jenkins  at  the 
general  exodus  of  horses  from  this  place.  It  lim¬ 
ited  his  booty  immensely.  Fully  five  hundred 
had  been  taken  from  Chambersburgh  and  vicin¬ 
ity  to  the  mountains,  and  Jenkins’s  plunder  was 
thus  made  just  so  much  less.  But  he  determined 
to  make  up  for  it  by  stealing  all  the  arms  in  the 
town.  He  therefore  issued  an  order  requiring 
the  citizens  to  bring  him  all  the  arms  they  had, 
public  or  private,  within  two  hours  ;  and  search 
and  terrible  vengeance  were  threatened  in  case 
of  disobedience.  Many  of  our  citizens  complied 
with  the  order,  and  a  committee  of  our  people  was 
appointed  to  take  a  list  of  the  persons  present¬ 
ing  arms.  Of  course  very  many  did  not  comply, 
but  enough  did  so  to  avoid  a  general  search  and 
probable  sacking  of  the  town.  The  arms  were 
assorted — the  indifferent  destroyed,  and  the  good 
taken  along. 

On  Tuesday  a  few  of  Milroy’s  cavalry,  escaping 
from  Martin  sburgh,  were  seen  by  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Jenkins  hovering  in  his  front.  Although 
but  thirteen  in  number,  and  without  the  least 
appetite  for  a  battle  with  his  two  thousand  men, 
he  took  on  a  fright  of  huge  proportions,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  his  command  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Like  a  prudent  general,  however,  he  provided 
fully  for  his  retreat.  The  shrill  blast  of  the 
bugle  brought  his  men  to  arms  with  the  utmost 
possible  alacrity ;  his  pickets  were  called  in  to 
swell  the  ranks ;  the  horses  and  baggage,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  stolen  goods,  were  sent  to 
the  rear,  south  of  the  town ;  the  surgeon  took 
forcible  possession  of  all  our  buildings,  houses, 
barns,  sheds,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  hospitals,  and 
especially  requested  that  their  wounded  should 
be  humanely  treated  in  case  of  their  sudden  re¬ 
treat  without  being  able  to  take  them  along. 
The  hero  of  two  brilliant  cavalry  charges  upon 
undefended  towns  was  agitated  beyond  endurance 
at  the  prospect  of  a  battle  ;  and  instead  of  charg¬ 
ing  upon  a  little  squad  of  men,  who  were  merely 
observing  the  course  of  his  robberies,  he  stood 
trembling  in  battle  array  to  receive  the  shock. 
No  foe  was  nearer  than  the  State  capital,  over 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  the  same  scene  was 
being  presented.  Jenkins  in  Chambersburgh, 
and  the  militia  at  Harrisburgh,  were  each  mo¬ 
mentarily  expecting  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
other.  But  these  armies,  alike  terrible  in  their 
heroism,  were  spared  the  deadly  clash  of  arms, 
inasmuch  as  even  the  most  improved  ordnance 
is  not  deemed  fatal  at  a  range  of  fifty  miles. 
Both  armies,  as  the  usual  reports'  go,  “  having 


accomplished  their  purpose  retired  in  good 
order.” 

As  a  rule,  we  believe  that  private  houses  were 
not  sacked  by  Jenkins’s  forces  ;  but  there  were 
some  exceptions.  The  residences  of  Messrs. 
Dengler  and  Gipe,  near  Chambersburgh,  were 
both  entered  (the  familes  being  absent)  and  plun¬ 
dered  of  clothing,  kettles,  and  other  articles. 
Bureaus  and  cupboards  were  all  emptied  of  their 
contents,  and  such  articles  as  they  wanted  were 
taken.  We  have  not  learned  of  any  instances  of 
the  kind  in  town. 

A  very  few  of  our  citizens  exhibited  the  craven 
spirit  of  the  genuine  copperhead,  but  Jenkins 
and  his  men,  in  no  instance,  treated  Phem  with 
even  courtesy.  That  they  made  use  of  some 
such  creatures  to  obtain  information,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  they  spurned  all  attempts  to  claim 
their  respect  because  of  professed  sympathy  with 
their  cause.  To  one  who  desired  to  make  fair 
weather  with  Jenkins,  by  ardent  professions  of 
sympathy  with  the  South,  he  answered  :  “  Well, 
if  you  believe  we  are  right,  take  your  gun  and 
join  our  ranks.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
cowardly  traitor  did  not  obey.  To  another  he 
said  :  “If  we  had  such  men  as  you  in  the  South 
we  would  hang  them.”  They  say,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  that  there  are  but  two  modes  of  peace  — 
disunion  or  subjugation,  and  they  stoutly  deny 
that  the  latter  is  possible.  Lieutenant..  Reilly 
had  just  returned  from  West-Point  the  day  the 
rebels  reached  here,  and  of  his  presence  and  re¬ 
sidence  they  were  minutely  advised,  for  they 
called  at  the  house  and  compelled  his  sister  to 
go  with  them  into  every  room  to  search  for  them. 
General  Jenkins  also  had  the  fullest  information 
of  the  movements  of  the  editor  of  this  paper.  He 
told  at  our  own  house,  when  we  had  left,  the  di¬ 
rection  we  had  gone,  and  described  the  horse  we 
rode,  and  added  that  there  were  people  in  Cham¬ 
bersburgh  sufficiently  cowardly  and  treacherous 
to  give  such  information  of  their  neighbors. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  such  people  should 
be  sent  within  the  rebel  lines,  he  insisted  that 
the  South  should  not  be  made  a  Botany  Bay  for 
Northern  scoundrels. 

Quite  a  number  of  negroes,  free  and  slave  — 
men,  women,  and  children  —  were  captured  by 
Jenkins  and  started  South  to  be  sold  into  bond¬ 
age.  Many  escaped  in  various  ways,  and  the 
people  of  Greencastle  captured  the  guard  of  one 
negro  train  and  discharged  the  negroes  ;  but, 
perhaps,  full  fifty  were  got  off*  to  slavery.  One 
negro  effected  his  escape  by  shooting  and  seri¬ 
ously  wounding  his  rebel  guard.  He  forced  the 
gun  from  the  rebel  and  fired,  wounding  him  in 
the  head,  and  then  skedaddled.  Some  of  the 
men  were  bound  with  ropes,  and  the  children 
were  mounted  in  front  or  behind  the  rebels  on 
their  horses.  By  great  exertions  of  several  citi¬ 
zens  some  of  the  negroes  were  discharged. 

The  southern  border  of  this  county  has  been 
literally  plundered  of  every  thing  in  the  stock 
line,  excepting  such  as  could  be  secreted.  But 
it  was  difficult  to  secrete  stock,  as  the  rebels 
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spent  a  full  week  in  the  county,  and  leisurely 
hunted  out  horses  and  cattle  without  molestation. 
The  citizens  were  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
and  owing  to  the  want  of  promptness  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  elsewhere  to  respond  to  the  call  for  troops, 
aid  could  not  be  had.  We  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  this  coun¬ 
ty,  but  it  cannot  fall  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  It  is  a  fearful  blow  to  our  peo¬ 
ple,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  throngest  season  of 
the  year,  and  many  croppers,  who  had  little  else 
than  their  stock,  have  been  rendered  almost  if 
not  entirely  bankrupt  by  the  raid.  If  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  will  not  fight  to  protect  the 
State  fronfinvasion,  the  sufferers  have  a  right  to 
claim  compensation  from  the  common  treasury 
of  the  State.  The  State  professes  to  protect  its 
citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  and 
there  is  no  justice  in  withholding  the  common 
tribute  from  individual  sufferers.  Among  the 
many  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer 
is  ex-Sheriff  Taylor,  from  whom  the  rebels  cap¬ 
tured  a  drove  of  fat  cattle  in  Fulton  County. 
His  loss  is  some  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  route  of  Jenkins  was  through  the  most 
densely  populated  and  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
county.  From  this  point  he  fell  back  to  Green- 
castle  and  south  of  it,  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mercersburgh,  from  where  a  detachment  crossed 
the  Cove  Mountain  to  McConnellsburgh  and 
struck  down  the  valley  from  there.  The  main 
body,  however,  was  divided  into  plundering  par¬ 
ties,  and  scoured  the  whole  southern  portion  of 
the  county,  spending  several  days  in  and  about 
Greencastle  and  Waynesboro,  and  giving  Welsh 
Run  a  pretty  intimate  visitation. 

The  rebels  seemed  omnipresent  according  to 
reports.  They  were  on  several  occasions  since 
their  departure  from  this  place  just  about  to  re¬ 
enter  it,  and  the  panic-stricken  made  a  corre¬ 
sponding  exit  at  the  other  side.  On  Thursday, 
the  eighteenth,  they  were  reported  within  two 
miles  of  here,  in  large  force,  and  a  general  ske¬ 
daddle  took  place.  And  again  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-first,  they  were  reported  coming  with  re¬ 
enforcements.  A  few  ran  off,  but  most  of  our 
people,  knowing  that  there  was  a  military  force 
to  fall  back  upon  between  this  and  Scotland, 
shouldered  their  guns  and  fell  into  ranks  to  give 
battle.  Prominent  among  these  we  noticed  Rev. 
Mr.  Niccoll,  whose  people  missed  a  sermon  in  his 
determination  to  pop  a  few  rebels. 

One  of  the  ,  first  acts  done  by  the  rebels  here 
was  to  march  down  to  the  railroad  bridge  at  Scot¬ 
land  and  burn  it.  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Cris¬ 
well  and  several  cars  were  spared  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurance  that  they  were  private  property. 
As  soon  as  the  rebels  fell  back  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  commenced  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  twenty-first,  trains  passed 
over  it  again.  The  only  other  instance  of  firing 
property  that  has  reached  us  was  the  warehouse 
of  Oaks  and  Linn.  It  was  fired  just  as  they  left 
the  town,  but  the  citizens  extinguished  it. 

We  had  not  the  felicity  of  a  personal  interview 
with  the  distinguished  guerrilla  chief,  but  our 


special  reporters  took  his  dimensions  and  autobi¬ 
ography  with'  general  accuracy.  He  was  born 
of  his  mother  at  a  very  early  age,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  son  of  his  father.  He  was  flogged 
through  school  in  his  boyhood  years  much  as 
other  children  ;  and  may  have  startling  traditions 
touching  hisf  early  character,  such  as  the  hatchet 
and  cherry-tree  which  proved  that  Washington 
could  not  lie  ;  but  it  is  for  the  present  regarded 
as  doubtful.  He  subsequently  graduated  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  College  in  this  State,  in  the  same  class,  we 
believe,  with  J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  gave 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  greatness.  His 
downward  career  commenced  some  five  years 
ago,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  became  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Western  Virginia,  and  from 
thence  may  be  dated  his  decline  and  fall.  From 
Congress  he  naturally  enough  turned  fire-eater, 
secessionist,  and  guerrilla.  He  is  of  medium 
size,  has  a  flat  but  good  head,  light  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  immense  flowing  beard  of  a  sandy  hue, 
and  rather  a  pleasant  face.  He  professes  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  utmost  regard  for  the  humanity  of  war, 
and  seemed  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  humane  military  leader.  He  pointed 
to  the  raids  of  the  Union  troops,  who  left  in  many 
instances  widespread  and  total  desolation  on  thejr 
tracks,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  henceforth 
the  Union  raids  would  do  no  more  damage  to 
citizens  than  he  does.  He  takes  horses,  cattle, 
and  articles  necessary  fop  the  army,  as  both  sides 
treat  them  as  contraband  of  war,  and  help  them¬ 
selves  on '  every  occasion  offered.  He  pointed 
with  bitter  triumph  at  the  raid  of  Montgomery  in 
South-Carolina,  and  at  the  destruction  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.,. by  our  troops, 
and  reminded  us  that  his  actions  were  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  civilized  warfare,  while  those  referred 
to  of  our  troops  were  barbarous. 

We  do  not  learn  of  any  one  who  was  able  to 
count  Jenkins’s  forces  accurately,  but  from  the 
best  information  we  can  gather  he  had  about 
two  thousand  men.  They  were  clad,  as  rebel 
soldiers  usually  are,  in  the  Southern  butternut 
cloth,  and  without  any  regard  to  uniformity. 
They  carried  pistols,  rifles,  and  sabres,  and  are 
classed  as  mounted  infantry,  or  independent 
guerrillas,  although  they  are  recognized  as  part 
of  the  rebel  army.  We  believe  that  the  plunder 
became  their  own  private  property,  instead  of  the 
property  of  the  rebel  authorities,  as  is  the  case 
with  their  regular  troops.  They  have  thus  a 
double  incentive  to  plunder. 

We  have  heard  much  complaint  of  our  people 
for  not  rushing  to  arms  and  driving  the  invaders 
away.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire 
southern  half  of  our  county,  embracing  two  thirds 
of  our  population,  was  occupied  by  the  rebels, 
who  had  heavy  supporting  columns  at  Williams¬ 
port.  Every  man  of  ours  was  threatened  hourly 
at  his  own  door,  and  concentration  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

Our  people  generally  did  their  duty,  but  they 
were  required  in  their  respective  neighborhoods 
to  picket  and  protect,  in  some  degree,  their  stock. 
A  concentration  of  our  men  at  Chambersburgh, 
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or  Greencastle,  or  Mercersburgh  would  have  left 
twenty-five  thousand  people  with  their  property 
entirely  defenceless.  In  the  valley  the  citizens 
were  under  arms,  and  had  the  roads  barricaded 
for  defence,  but  tbe  southern  portion  of  the 
county  is  open  and  un suited  to  defence  by  small 
parties. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth,  the  Eighth 
New-York  militia  arrived  here,  having  marched 
from  Shippensburgh,  and  they  were  received 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Considering  that 
they  are  on  our  border  in  advance  of  any  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiments,  they  merit,  as  they  will  re¬ 
ceive,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  man  in  the 
border. 

The  old  men  of  the  town  organized  a  company, 
headed  by  Hon.  George  Chambers,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  town.  None  were  admitted  under 
forty-five.  On  Monday  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  had  his  gun,  and  was  in  some  or¬ 
ganization  to  resist  the  rebels. 


Doc.  34. 

THE  MISSION  OE  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE* 

Richmond,  2  July,  1S63, 

Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens ,  Richmond ,  Va.  : 

Sir:  Having  accepted  your  patriotic  offer  to 
proceed  as  a  Military  Commissioner,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  Washington,  you  will  receive  here¬ 
with  your  letter  of  authority  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  me,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  confederate  land  and  naval  forces. 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  terms  of  the  letter, 
that  it  is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  any  political  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  reception.  Intended  exclusively  as 
one  of  those  communications  between  belligerents 
which  public  law  recognizes  as  necessary  and 
proper  between  hostile  forces,  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  no  pretext  for  refusing  to  receive  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  involve  a  tacit  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 

Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  humanity,  and 
has  no  political  aspect. 

If  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  President ,  instead  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  etc.,  then  you  will  present  the  duplicate 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  him ‘as  President, 
and  signed  by  me  as  President.  To  this  letter 
objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  that  I  am 
not  recognized  to  be  President  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.  In  this  event,  you  will  decline  any  further 
attempt  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  your  mission, 
as  such  conference  is  admissible  only  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  perfect  equality. 

My  rgcent  interviews  with  you  have  put  you 
so  fully  in  possession  of  my  views  that  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  instructions, 

*  See  Doc.,  23,  page  135  ante. 


even  were  I,  at  this  moment,  well  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  it. 

My  whole  process  is,  in  one  word,  to  place  this 
war  on  the  footing  of  such  as  are  waged  by  civil¬ 
ized  people  in  modern  times,  and  to  divest  it  of 
the  savage  character  which  has  been  impressed 
on  it  by  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
and  protests.  W ar  is  full  enough  of  unavoidable 
horrors,  under  all  its  aspects,  to  justify,  and  even 
to  demand,  of  any  Christian  ruler  who  may  be 
unhappily  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  to  seek  to 
restrict  its  calamities,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  severities.  You  will  endeavor  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  avoid  the  constant  difficul¬ 
ties  and  complaints  which  arise,  and  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  what  we  deem  the  unfair  conduct 
of  our  enemies  in  evading  the  delivery  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  who  fall  into  their  hands  ;  in  retarding  it 
by  sending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  and  by  de¬ 
taining  them,  sometimes  for  months,  in  camps 
and  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captive 
non-combatants. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  unheard  of 
conduct  of  Federal  officers  in  driving  from  their 
homes  entire  communities  of  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  of  men,  whom  they  find  in  districts  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  these  unfortunates  are  faithful  to  the  al¬ 
legiance  due  to  their  States,  and  refuse  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  their  enemies. 

The  putting  to  death  of  unarmed  prisoners  has 
lieen  a  ground  of  just  complaint  in  more  than  one 
instance,  and  the  recent  execution  of  officers  of 
our  army  in  Kentucky,  for  the  sole  cause  that 
they  were  engaged  in  recruiting  service  in  a  State 
which  is  claimed  as  still  one  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  also  claimed  by  us  as  one  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate  States,  must  be  repressed  by  retaliation  if  not 
unconditionally  abandoned,  because  it  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  like  execution  in  every  other  State  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  practice  is  barbarous,  use¬ 
lessly  cruel,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  slaughter 
of  prisoners  on  both  sides,  a  result  too  horriblo 
to  contemplate  without  making  every  effort  to 
avoid  it. 

On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects  you  will  con¬ 
sider  your  authority  full  and  ample  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  temper  the  present  cruel 
character  of  the  contest,  and  full  confidence  is 
placed  in  your  judgment,  patriotism,  and  discre¬ 
tion,  that,  while  carrying  out  the  objects  of  your 
mission,  you  will  take  care  that  the  equal  rights 
of  the  Confederacy  be  always  preserved.  , 

Very  respectfully, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Richmond,  July  S,  18G3. 
His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis : 

Sir  :  Under  the  authority  and  instructions  of 
your  letter  to  me  on  the  second  instant,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  mission  therein  assigned  without 
delay.  The  steamer  Torpedo,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Hunter  Davidson,  of  the  navy,  was 
put  in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible,  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  tendered  for  the 
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service.  At  noon,  on  the  third,  she  started  down 
James  River,  hoisting  and  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce  after  passing  City  Point.  The  next  day, 
(the  fourth,)  at  about  one  o’clock  p. m.,  when  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Newport  N#vs,  we  were  met  by 
a  small  boat  of  the  enemy,  carrying  two  guns, 
which  also  raised  a  white  flag  before  approach¬ 
ing  us. 

The  officer  in  command  informed  Lieutenant 
Davidson  that  he  had  orders  from  Admiral  Lee, 
on  board  the  United  States  flag-ship  Minnesota, 
lying  below,  and  then  in  view,  not  to  allow  any 
boat  or  vessel  to  pass  the  point  near  which  he 
was  stationed,  without  his  permission.  By  this 
officer  I  sent  to  Admiral  Lee  a  note  stating  my 
objects  and  wishes,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto 
annexed,  marked  A.  I  also  sent  to  the  Admiral, 
to  be  forwarded,  another  in  the  same  language, 
addressed  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  gunboat 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  Minnesota  with 
these  despatches,  while  the  Torpedo  remained  at 
anchor.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  p.m., 
another  boat  came  up  to  us,  bearing  the  Admir¬ 
al’s  answer,  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  mark¬ 
ed  B. 

We  remained  at  or  about  this  point  in  the  river 
until  the  sixth  instant,  when,  having  heard  noth¬ 
ing  further  from  the  Admiral,  at  twelve  o’clock 
m.  on  that  day  I  directed  Lieutenant  Davidson 
again  to  speak  the  gunboat  on  guard,  and  to  hand 
to  the  officer  in  command  another  note  to  the 
Admiral.  This  was  done ;  a  copy  of  the  note  is* 
appended,  marked  C.  At  half-past  two  o’clock 
p.m.  two  boats  approached  us  from  below,  one 
bearing  an  answer  from  the  Admiral  to  my  note 
to  him  of  the  fourth.  This  answer  is  annexed, 
marked  D. 

The  other  boat  bore  the  answer  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  H.  Ludlow  to  my  note  of  the  fourth, 
addressed  to  the  officer  in  command  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe.  A  copy  of  this  is  annexed,  marked  E.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Ludlow  also  came  up  in  person  in 
the  boat  that  brought  his  answer  to  me,  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  Colonel  Ould,  on  board  the  Torpedo, 
upon  some  matters  he  desired  to  see  him  about 
in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
From  the  papers  appended,  embracing  the  corre¬ 
spondence  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mission  failed  from  the  refusal  of  the  enemy  to 
receive  or  entertain  it,  holding  the  proposition  for 
such  a  conference  “  inadmissible.” 

The  influences  and  views  that  led  to  this  de¬ 
termination  after  so  long  a  consideration  of  the 
subject,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  refusal  by  the  United  States  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  to  wit,  that  “  the  customary  agents 
and  channels”  are  considered  adequate  for  all 
needful  military  “communications  and  confer¬ 
ences,”  to  one  acquainted  with  the  facts,  seems 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  very  singular  and 
unaccountable  ;  for  it  is  certainly  known  to  him 
that  these  very  agents,  to  whom  he  evidently  al¬ 
ludes,  heretofore  agreed  upon  in  a  former  confer¬ 
ence  in  reference  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
(one  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  your  letter  to 


me,)  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  dis¬ 
tinctly  at  issue  on  several  important  points.  The 
existing  cartel,  owing  to  these  disagreements,  is 
virtually  suspended,  so  far  as  the  exchange  of 
officers  on  either  side  are  concerned.  Notices  of 
retaliation  have  been  given  on  both  sides. 

The  effort,  therefore,  for  the  very  many  and 
cogent  reasons  set  forth  in  your  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  me,  to  see  if  these  differences  could  not 
be  removed,  and  if  a  clearer  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
war  could  not  be  arrived  at  before  this  extreme 
measure  should  be  resorted  to  by  either  party, 
was  no  less  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  than  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  belligerents  in  modern  times.  Deeply 
impressed  as  I  was  with  these  views  and  feelings, 
in  undertaking  the  mission,  and  asking  the  con¬ 
ference,  I  can  but  express  my  profound  regret  at 
the  result  of  the  effort  made  to  obtain  it,  and  I 
can  but  entertain  the  belief  that  if  the  conference 
sought  had  been  granted,  mutual  good  could  have 
been  effected  by  it ;  and  if  this  war,  so  unnatural, 
so  unjust,  so  unchristian,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
every  fundamental  principle  of  American  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty,  “  must  needs  ”  continue  to  be 
waged  against  us,  that  at  least  some  of  its  se¬ 
verer  horrors,  which  now  so  eminently  threaten, 
might  have  been  avoided. 

Very  respectfully, 

Alexander  II.  Stephens. 


Doc.  35. 

COLONEL  SPEAR’S  EXPEDITION. 

In  the  Field,  White  House,  Virginia,  I 
Sunday  Night,  June  2S,  1S63.  ) 

This  (Sunday)  morning  Colonel  Spear  return¬ 
ed  to  White  House  after  a  most  brilliant,  dash¬ 
ing,  and  successful  cavalry  exploit. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  twenty -fifth  instant,  Col¬ 
onel  Spear,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of 
two  companies  of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois,  left  White 
House,  on  the  Pamunkey  River — the  whole  com¬ 
prising  a  force  one  thousand  strong.  The  under¬ 
taking  had  for  its  object  spoliation,  destruction 
of  property,  and  the  discomfiture  of  all  rebels 
whom  they  might  meet  in  the  direction  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  added  to  the  obtaining  of  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  the  forces  at  present  in 
and  around  the  so-called  confederate  capital. 
At  about  ten  o’clock  Thursday  a.m.,  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  expedition  took  up  its  line  of  march  in 
the  direction  of  Tunstall  Station,  a  squad  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts  cavalry  acting  as  the  ad¬ 
vance-guard.  As  there  was  nothing  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  Tunstall  Station,  a  movement  on 
Barrett,  a  point  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  was 
made,  where  the  forces  encamped  for  the  night. 
At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  expedition 
moved  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  Hanover  Court- 
House,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from 
White  House,  and  a  point  directly  north  of  Rich- 
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mond,  reaching  there  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Just  here  “the  plot  thickened”  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  spirited  charge  made  by  a  squad  of 
the  Second  Massachusetts  and  company  A  of  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ringland,  Lieutenants  Barkely  and  Blake, 
with  Lieutenant  Titus  in  the  somewhat  anoma¬ 
lous,  though  useful  capacity  of  acting  aid.  The 
charge  was  made  upon  the  adjacent  station  and 
was  successful,  resulting  in  its  capture,  together 
with  a  train  of  one  hundred  wagons  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  telegraph  line.  From  this  point 
a  movement  having  in  view  the  destruction  of  an 
important  bridge  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  which 
company  A,  Spear’s  cavalry,  (Eleventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania,)  held  the  advance,  was  made.  When 
within  a  mile  of  the  bridge,  Lieutenant  F.  A. 
Blake,  with  his  extreme  advance,  charged  upon 
and  captured  the  advance  picket  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  whose  name  is  not 
known,  and  six  men.  On  moving  further  down 
the  river,  the  l’ebels  showing  themselves  in  con¬ 
siderable  force,  Colonel  Spear  ordered  the  Second 
Massachusetts  riflemen  to  dismount,  and  com¬ 
panies  A  and  G  of  his  regiment  to  move  forward 
in  support  of  a  couple  of  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
howitzers.  Sharp  and  decisive  firing  caused  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  about  three  hundred 
strong,  to  retreat  in  “  skedaddling  ”  confusion. 
As  they  did  so,  our  troops  occupied  a  block¬ 
house  and  several  lines  of  earthworks  running 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  At  this  time  the  carabineers  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  men  of  Colonel 
Spear’s  command,  with  howitzers,  moved  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
with  great  sharpness.  Lieutenant  Blake,  with  his 
advanced-guard,  proceeding  further  down  the 
river,  discovered  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  bridge.  On  reporting  this  fact  to  Colonel 
Spear,  he  immediately  ordered  companies  A  and 
G  of  his  command  to  cross  and  attack  the  ene¬ 
my  in  the  rear,  which  they  did.  Upon  charging 
the  earthworks,  these  companies  were  temporarily 
repulsed  and  driven  back  a  short  distance,  where¬ 
on  Colonel  Spear  instantly  ordered  companies  E 
and  M  to  move  up  in  reenforcement.  Under 
command  of  Major  Stratton,  who  ordered  line 
of  battle  to  be  formed  on  two  sides  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  at  the  same  time  directing  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hope,  of  company  E,  to  take  a  few  dis¬ 
mounted  carabineers,  and  moving  along  the  river 
bank,  attack  the  enemy  on  the  river  flank.  So 
soon  as  these  preliminary  arrangements  were 
completed,  Major  Stratton  ordered  Captain  Skelly 
to  charge  the  enemy’s  works  with  his  command. 
This  feature  of  the  reconnoissance  was  one  of  the 
most  creditable  of  any  similar  one  since  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  hostilities.  It  was,  indeed,  gal¬ 
lantly  done.  The  carabineers  at  the  same  time 
charged  the  block-house  from  the  river  side, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Spear.  Lieutenant 
Roper,  Adjutant  Menzies,  Captain  Roberts,  and 
several  other  officers  were  with  the  carabineers. 
The  struggle  here  was  intense  in  its  character, 
being  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Victory 


crowned  our  side.  In  this  attack  First  Sergeant 
McFarlane,  of  company  B,  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  fell  while  gallantly  fighting,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  hostile  bayonet.  Ser¬ 
geant  McFarlane  was  ever  brave,  ever  dutiful, 
and  ever  ready  to  die  for  his  country.  His  name 
must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  Union 
heroes  who  have  nobly  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
their  country.  The  conflict  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  and  in  it  several  lives  were  lost.  The 
enemy  lost  nine  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  I 
may  not  omit  to  mention  that  Captain  Ringland’s 
company  made  a  charge  in  support  of  Skelly,  and 
that  during  the  fight  a  charge  was  made  upon 
a  line  of  skirmishers  in  rear  of  the  Union  line  of 
battle,  who  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Blake, 
by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who  were  most  success¬ 
fully  repulsed.  The  result  of  this  feature  of  the 
reconnoissance  was  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  capture  of  a  lieutenant-col¬ 
onel,  six  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sent  down  the  river 
to-day.  The  bridge  and  block-house  were  burn¬ 
ed,  the  track  torn  up,  and  several  culverts  de¬ 
stroyed.  After  this  our  forces  fell  back  to  Han¬ 
over  Court-House,  where  Major  Wetherell,  of 
Colonel  Spear’s  command,  had  been  left  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  trains  and  culverts  at  the  station,  which 
he  accomplished.  It  was  here  that  Brigadier- 
General  William  H.  Lee,  (not  General  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee,)  a  nephew  of  the  rebel  Lee,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  traitors,  and  who  was  wounded  at 
Beverly  Ford,  was  found  recruiting  at  the  farm¬ 
house  of  a  widow.  He  was,  however,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  admitting  of  removal,  and  was  taken  by 
order  of  Colonel  Spear.  Our  forces  continued 
moving  down  the  river,  crossing  about  six  miles 
below  Hanover  Court-House,  encamping  for  the 
night  on  a  rebel  farm.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth  the  troops  reached  White  House 
by  way  of  King  William  Court-House.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  results  already  stated,  the  troops  cap¬ 
tured  forty  good  army  wagons,  and  upward  of 
four  hundred  mules  and  horses.  Throughout 
the  expedition  our  scouting  parties  were  fre¬ 
quently  fired  on  by  the  enemy  hanging  on  our 
flanks,  doing  no  other  damage,  however,  than  the 
capturing  of  one  private. 


Doc.  30. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURGH. 

MCPHERSON’S  ATTACK,  JUNE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Headquarters  Logan’s  Division,  | 

Centre  Corps  Army  besieging  Vicksbuugii,  V 
Friday,  June  26.  | 

I  append  below  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  the 
most  important  operation  of,  the  siege  since  the 
mournful  result  of  the  twenty-second — the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  central  division  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  one  of  the  enemy’s  most  conspicuous  forts. 
You  are  informed  that  the  method  of  reducing 
the  stronghold  in  front  of  us  is,  first,  a  complete 
investment  of  the  garrison,  cutting  off  all  sup¬ 
plies  and  intercourse;  second,  a  system  of  earth- 
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works  protecting  batteries,  by  which  the  guns 
of  the  enemy  are  silenced,  and  a  curtain  of  rifle- 
pits  and  galleries,  by  which  he  is  intimidated 
from  strengthening  his  position. 

In  the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  chain  of 
works,  the  rebels  have  of  course  seized  all  the 
advantages  which  the  very  remarkable  ground 
afforded.  The  highest  hills  and  steepest  hollows 
have  all  been  duly  taken  into  their  account,  and 
whenever  the  finale  shall  permit,  the  few  square 
miles  between  us  and  the  river  will  show  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  fortifications  the  engi¬ 
neering  world  has  ever  seen. 

Running  in  a  slanting  line  from  the  north  side 
of  the  city  of  Yicksburgh,  backward  toward  the 
railroad,  runs  a  prominent  ridge  with  a  system 
of  spurs  or  branches.  Along  the  north  side  of 
this  rests  the  rebel  left,  crossing  the  main  ridge 
at  the  centre  in  the  position  assigned  at  present 
to  the  division  of  General  Logan.  On  the  crest 
of  this  backbone  they  have  constructed,  in  the 
system  of  intrenchments,  a  salient  fort,  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  a  number  of  guns.  The  guns 
originally  in  this  work  have  for  three  weeks  been 
silont,  and  more  recently  been  removed.  Here 
as  elsewhere  our  sappers  have  been  at  work 
crawling  up  to  the  side  of  the  fort.  On  the 
outer  side  the  fort  overlooked  a  steep  chasm. 
Here  the  ingenuity  of  sapping  was  at  fault. 

On  'Saturday  last  we  had  a  general  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  send  a 
couple  of  adventurous  diggers  across  the  ravine, 
who  commenced  an  earnest  excavation  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  hewn  as  they  are,  in 
part,  out  of  the  natural  sedimentary  cliff.  Since 
then  the  miners. have  been  faithfully  at  work,  the 
rebels  have  been  kept  silent  by  our  ever-watch- 
ful  sharp-shooters,  and  perhaps  ignorant  of  the 
operations  going  on  under  their  very  feet.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  whole  siege 
than  the  fact  that  the  two  lines  are  so  close  togeth¬ 
er  that  at  points  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  are  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  apart,  and  those  of  the 
cannon  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards. 

Here  have  we  seen  for  days  the  forts  blazing 
in  lightning  flashes  and  storming  thunder  crashes 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  distance,  although  all 
the  protection  is  a  rude  wall  of  earth  thrown  up 
in  front  of  gabions,  which  latter  are  planted  un¬ 
der  fire  of  the  concealed  riflemen  of  the  enemy. 
In  fact,  the  lines  described  by  the  works  of  both 
parties  may  be  indicated  in  outlines  by  conceiv¬ 
ing  two  thirds  of  a  circle.  On  the  chord  rests 
Yicksburgh ;  on  the  same  side  are  heavy  guns 
and  rifle-pits,  with  which  wc  have  no  present 
concern.  On  the  circle  commencing  from  the 
supposed  centre  is,  first  a  line  of  heavy  bat¬ 
teries  of  the  enemy ;  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
mile  to  those  quarters  is  a  second  line  of  aban¬ 
doned  forts  from  which  the  'enemy  has  been 
driven  by  successive  bombardment ;  between 
these  is  one  ground  chain  of  rifle-pits. 

Beyond  and  still  further  from  the  centre, 
about  two  hundred  yards,  is  a  line  of  national 
rifle-pits  with  crooked  branches  extending  to¬ 


ward,  touching  at  points,  the  last  mentioned 
line.  Further  out  still  is  a  line  of  abandoned 
rifle-pits,  with  their  branching  saps,  and  an  irreg¬ 
ular  line  of  forts  on  every  considerable  crest  of 
the  series.  Thus  the  lines  present  two  sets  of 
lines  for  each  party ;  an  interior  double  line  for 
which  we  are  contending,  and  which  is  at  places 
blended  and  interplexed ;  on  each  side  of  it  a 
line  of  batteries. 

Our  superiority  in  artillery  has  aided  to  force 
the  rebels  back  from  their  original  line.  While 
we  have  more  than  a  hundred  guns  of  every  de¬ 
sirable  calibre  and  pattern  along  our  line,  the 
enemy  is  not  supposed  to  have  more  than  fifty 
movable  pieces,  and  the  same  number  of  heavy 
pieces  on  the  river-bank,  where  they  silently  grin 
at  the  equally  silent  navy’s  long-range  cannon. 

On  yesterday  afternoon,  about  three  o’clock, 
the  troops  all  along  the  line  might  have  been  seen 
in  order  of  battle,  the  guns  keeping  up  their 
usual  din  and  the  sharp-shooters  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  brisk  with  their  fire. 

Several  prominent  officers  might  have  been 
seen,  glasses  in  hand,  and  their  eyes  turned  -in 
two  directions ;  mainly,  however,  on  the  hump  of 
land  in  the  centre.  Presently  a  movement  might 
have  been  seen  of  the  earth ;  upward  it  rose,  as  if 
some  slumbering  man  of  the  mountain  were 
shaking  off  the  superfluous  covering ;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  more,  through  a  gaping  crater,  a  shaft  of 
white  smoke  rushed  through,  and  then  a  cloud 
of  dust.  An  instant  clatter  of  fire-arms  then 
commenced,  and  raged  with  painful  intensity  for 
an  hour,  when,  out  of  the  confusion  of  smoke 
something  might  have  been  seen  of  two  sets  of 
combatants,  almost,  as  you  may  say,  at  arm’s 
length.  ^ 

All  this  while,  before  and  after  the  explosion, 
there  was  a  terrific  cannonade.  Previously  every 
gun  along  the  line  was  in  play,  and  the  intervals 
of  a  few  seconds  not  filled  with  the  burst  of 
shells,  the  crack  of  guns  of  all  calibres,  were 
closed  up  by  the  more  awful  crackle  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  along  the  whole  line.  It  is  true  that  no 
assault  was  being  made  along  the  line,  but  the 
whole  circuit  of  muskets  was  firing,  firing  into  the 
aimless  air;  nobody  was  to  be  seen  ;  there  were 
the  bleak  ridges  as  ever ;  there  the  silent  forts ; 
but  the  bullets  were  whizzing  into  their  intrench¬ 
ments  in  myraids  of  radial  lines.  We  have  come 
to  learn  and  to  realize  how  fatal  all  this  shower 
of  leaden  hail  may  have  been,  if  it  had  no  ulte¬ 
rior  purpose,  though  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 
Its  real  purpose  was,  however,  to  prevent  any 
concentration  on  the  critical  points,  by  feigning 
an  attack  at  all.  Besides  the  one  on  the  centre, 
another  was  selected  on  Blair’s  front,  which,  as  we 
learned  afterward,  proved  abortive,  there  being 
an  insufficiency  of  powder,  or  it  being  placed 
too  loosely  in  the  mine. 

The  way  in  which  the  fort  on  McPherson’s 
front  was  exploded  is,  as  wc  learn  from  some  of 
the  participants,  as  follows:  After  the  diggers 
had  cut  across  the  middle  of  the  fort,  which  was 
a  prominent  fort,  and,  by  reason  of  our  flank¬ 
ing  it,  has  been  so  pierced  as  to  be  almost  of  the 
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parallelogram  or  nearly  an  oblong  shape,  they 
deposited  in  it  a  ton  of  powder,  and  then  sealed 
up  the  cavity  as  tightly  as  possible.  A  train  of 
powder  and  slow  match  were  only  required  to 
explode  this  immense  mass  and  set  free  the  enor¬ 
mous  gaseous  force,  so  soon  as  the  disposition 
was  made  for  the  climacteric.  The  efficient  su¬ 
perintendence  of  this  operation  is  due  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hickenlooper,  of  McPherson’s  staff. 

After  the  explosion,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
either  noiseless,  or  at  least  not  noticeable  in  the 
rear  of  heavy  guns,  our  soldiers  rushed  for  the 
breach,  intending  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
work.  The  blast  had  opened  up  a  rift  right 
across  the  fort,  extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  rebels,  as  if  they  had  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  or  else  by  a  marvellous  coincidence,  rushed 
simultaneously  from  the  other  end.  The  pow¬ 
der  had  left  a  couple  of  huge  projecting  lips,  and 
between  them  a  crater-like  fissure,  making  the 
distance  from  furrow  to  furrow  from  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty  feet.  Thus,  ranged  behind  these  new-formed 
walls,  our  men  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
their  foes,  and  a  dire  and  dreadful  slaughter  com¬ 
menced  from  perhaps  three  hundred  men  on 
each  side,  within  this  arena  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  length. 

The  contest  was  severe,  and  the  fresh  packs 
of  rifles  kept  opening  on  all  sides.  The  gunners 
loaded  and  fired  away  vigorously.  The  rebels 
crowded  up  with  great  spirit.  Our  men  went  in, 
a  regiment  at  a  time,  with  full  cartridge-boxes, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  were  relieved  by  others. 
The  firing  for  about  an  hour  was  more  terrific 
than  any  battle-field  ever  the  gory  field  of  war 
has  witnessed.  Had  every  shot  touched  its  man 
there  would  have  been  half  a  million  slain ;  as 
it  was,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  found 
lodgment  in  the  solid  clay. 

The  first  regiment  which  rushed  in  was  the 
scarred  remnant  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois,  whose 
members  lie  on  g  dozen  illustrious  fields,  led  by 
Colonel  Maltby.  Its  loss  was  necessarily  severe. 
It  was  seconded  by  the  “Bloody  Seventh”  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  were  soon  recalled. 

Next  went  in  the  Twentieth  Illinois,  who  kept 
up  a  gallant  resistance  for  a  half-hour,  when 
the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  under  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Reese,  went  in.  Subsequently,  during  the 
evening  and  night,  the  Twenty -third  Indiana,  the 
Forty-sixth  Illinois,  and  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois, 
the  latter  under  its  beloved  Colonel,  Melancthon 
Smith.  1’he  list  then  commenced  again,  reliev¬ 
ing  in  this  same  order. 

The  melee  at  first  was  terrible,  although  the 
losses  were  not  proportionate  at  all  to  the 
noise.  The  men  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in 
throwing  up  temporary  works  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  light  field-piece  in  position.  They  had 
gotten  a  notched  piece  of  timber  rolled  up  to  the 
top  of  the  rough  bank,  when  smash  came  a  blast 
from  a  ten-pounder  right  in  their  faces,  sending 
the  stick  of  timber  right  amongst  them,  singeing 
their  hair  and  blackening  them  with  the  dis¬ 
charge,  killing  two  or  three  outright. 

This  blow  struck  Colonel  Maltby  with  stun¬ 


ning  force.  The  rattle  of  musketry  kept  up  un¬ 
til  nightfall.  Our  batteries  on  Lightburn’s  and 
Giles  Smith’s  front,  as  well  as  from  Burbridge, 
kept  firing  on  the  rebels  ;  but  from  the  nearness 
of  the  combatants,  the  missiles  either  did  not 
reach  the  thick  of  the  rebel  opposition,  or  came 
so  close  as  to  injure  our  own  men.  In  a  few 
hours,  however,  they  had  felt  so  much  reconciled 
to  their  position  as  to  commence  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  dreadful  piece  of  warfare— casting  light¬ 
ed  shells  over  into  one  end  of  the  fort.  Some 
grenades,  it  is  said,  were  first  thrown,  and  after¬ 
ward  twenty-twos  and  twenty -fours.  Our  forces 
seeing  the  dismay  and  destruction,  still  felt  se¬ 
cure  enough  to  commence  the  same  game,  heav¬ 
ing  however,  some  very  heavy  shells  to  the  rebel 
end  of  the  work. 

I  may  say  here  that  our  possession  of  this  end 
of  the  fort  is  regarded  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
enemy  to  the  rest.  It  is  believed,  also,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  McPherson  and  his  engineers  that,  if  not  too 
much  pressed,  he  can  in  a  day  or  two  establish 
a  battery  within  the  work.  The  contest  still 
rages,  and  as  both  sides  are  throwing  up  earth¬ 
works,  it  seems  as  if  we  might  find  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days  our  point  gained  and  our  lines  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  most  commanding  position. 

Our  losses,  I  grieve  to  say,  include  several 
very  fine  officers.  The  total  up  to  noon  to-day, 
in  this  particular  division,  will  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded— perhaps 
forty  of  the  former.  Major  Leander  Fink  -was 
killed  by  a  ball  through  the  forehead.  Colonel 
Melancthon  Smith,  an  excellent  soldier  and  a, 
model  gentleman,  is  dangerously  and  we  fear 
mortally  wounded.  Lieutenan,t-Colonel  Reese, 
of  the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  is  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Lieutenant  J.  Clifford,  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Illinois,  is  wounded  severely.  Captain  Boyce 
and  Adjutant  Frohok,  of  the  same  regiment,  are 
wounded  also.  There  are  some  others,  removed 
to  the  general  hospital,  whose  names  I  cannot 
send  at  present.* 

Doc.  37. 

COLONEL  WILDER’S  EXPEDITION. 

INDIANAPOLIS  “JOURNAL”  NARRATIVE. 

Wartrack,  Tenn.,  July  4, 1S63. 

Friend  Terrell  :  You  have  doubtless  heard 
before  this  of  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  strong¬ 
hold,  Tullahoma.  As  Wilder’s  command  had 
“  a  hand  ”  in  it,  I  will  write  you  some  particulars. 
He  started  from  Murfreesboro  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June.  His  brigade  had  the  advance  of 
the  “  centre”  on  the  Manchester  road.  At  nine 
o’clock  a.m.  he  met  the  rebel  pickets  eight  miles 
from  Murfreesboro,  and  drove  them  and  all  their 
reserves  on  a  run  through  Hoover’s  Gap,  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  hollow  through  a  chain  of  hills 
dividing  the  waters  of  Stone  and  Duck  Rivers, 
and  about  seventeen  miles  from  Murfreesboro. 
Two  thirds  through  the  gap  the  rebels  had  forti- 

*  See  Report  of  General  Grant,  page  142,  Does.  ante. 
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fied  a  strong  position,  but  his  brigade  was  so 
close  on  their  heels  that  they  had  not  time  to  de¬ 
ploy  into  their  works  before  it  was  inside  also. 
They  immediately  “  skedaddled,”  losing  forty- 
two  prisoners  and  the  battle-flag  of  the  First 
Kentucky  cavalry,  the  one  presented  them  at 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  by  the  sister  of  General 
Ben.  Hardin  Helm,  and  worked  by  her  hands. 
Colonel  Wilder  will  send  it  to  the  State  library 
to  grace  its  walls.  He  drove  them  on  a  run  four 
miles  beyond  the  gap,  and  had  halted  the  main 
part  of  his  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap,  when 
he  heard  the  long-roll  sounded  in  their  infantry 
camps  two  miles  down  the  Garrison  fork  of 
Duck  River  to  his  right.  He  immediately  made 
the  proper  dispositions  for  a  fight,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  gap  until  Gene¬ 
ral  Reynolds  arrived  with  the  balance  of  the  di¬ 
vision.  The  proper  dispositions  were  hardly 
made  before  two  brigades  of  infantry  came  up  in 
line  of  battle,  “double-quick,”  and  apparently  as 
confident  as  if  they  already  had  possession.  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  four  hundred  yards 
“  Lilly  ”  gave  them  a  few  rounds  of  double-shot¬ 
ted  canister  from  ,his  “  Rodmans,”  and  on  their 
nearer  approach  Colonel  Miller,  Seventy-second 
Indiana,  let  loose  his  “travelling  arsenal”  on 
their  right,  which  sent  them  “right-about”  as 
fast  as  they  could  go,  fully  persuaded  that  charg¬ 
ing  a  battery,  supported  by  Spencer  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  Hoosiers,  was  an  up-hill  business.  On 
Wilder’s  right  the  old  Seventeenth  had  opened 
their  “horizontal  shot-tower”  (as  the  boys  call 
their  Spencer  rifles)  upon  five  regiments  of  rebels 
under  General  Bates,  who  outflanked  them  and 
were  closing  on  their  rear,  charging  and  yelling 
like  the  bottomless  pit  broke  loose.  Wilder  im¬ 
mediately  sent  the  Ninety-eighth  Illinois,  Colonel 
Funkhouser,  to  their  relief,  who  outflanked  the 
rebel  left,  and  then  you  ought  to  have  heard  the 
rattle.  The  rebels  stood  about  five  minutes,  or 
rather  lay  that  length  of  time,  waiting  for  our 
men  to  stop  and  load,  (our  repeaters  shoot  seven 
times  without  loading,  and  are  reloaded  in  less 
time  than  an  ordinary  musket ;)  finding  that  they 
were  fast  getting  their  “rights in  the  territories,” 
and  that  they  were  emigrating  to  the  realms  of 
the  first  secessionist  faster  than  the  Irish  'are  to 
America,  they  concluded  that' was  not  just  the 
place  for  the  “last  ditch,”  and  those  who  could, 
left  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  Their 
officers  tried  to  bring  them  up  a  second  time,  but 
after  a  few  feeble  attempts  they  concluded  to 
fight  it  out  on  the  Chinese  principle,  by  making 
a  great  noise  with  two  batteries  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  “  Lilly”  made  them  change  their  po¬ 
sition  several  times,  until  they  took  a  position 
behind  some  hills,  where  they  continued  to  belch 
away  without  harm  until  night. 

Wilder’s  entire  loss  was  sixty-one  killed  and 
wounded,  the  rebels  admitting  a  loss  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded,  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  had  fought  sixteen  regiments,  when 
only  Wilder’s  four  regiments  were  in  it,  the  near¬ 
est  infantry  of  ours  being  six  miles  in  the  rear, 
who  did  not  get  up  until  the  fight  was  over.  So 


much  for  the  first  fight  of  these  regiments  as  a 
brigade. 

Two  days  afterward,  when  the  wings  of  the 
army  had  caught  up  with  them,  the  brigade 
started  forward,  Wilder’s  command  making  a 
flank  movement  around  the  rebel  right,  which 
made  them  fall  back  to  Wartrace  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Wilder  moved  to  Manchester,  where  he 
found  about  forty  rebels  taking  their  breakfast. 
He  kindly  offered  to  transplant  them  to  a  cooler 
climate  until  swapped  off  for  better  men  —  they 
“  dickered.” 

The  twenty-eighth  he  started  for  Dixie,  sure 
enough.  He  came  to  Elk  River,  and  on  trying 
to  ford  it,  found  water  enough  to  have  discour¬ 
aged  old  Noah,  and  too  swift  to  swim.  He  went 
up-stream  six  miles,  and  found  a  place  still 
enough  for  his  horses  to  swim  across,  by  being 
washed  down-stream  thirty  yards.  He  made  a 
raft  of  an  old  saw-mill,  and  floated  his  mountain 
howitzer  over,  towing  it  by  our  picket-ropes. 
Every  body  was  in  a  good  humor,  and  had  lots  of 
fun  over  our  “gunboat,”  as  the  boys  called  the 
raft.  He  had  sent  Colonel  Munroe  (One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-third  Illinois)  with  his  regiment 
to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  over  Elk  River  in 
the  rear  of  Tullahoma,  but  Withers’s  division  of 
infantry  got  there  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of 
him.  He  then  returned  to  Hillsboro.  Wilder’s 
command  moved  on  to  Dechard  that  night,  and 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  about 
eighty  men  in  a  stockade,  drove  them  out — they 
escaped  in  the  dark.  He  destroyed  the  tele¬ 
graph-wire,  capturing  the  instruments,  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  depot,  which  was  full  of  commissary 
goods  ;  also  the  water-tanks  and  railroad  bridge 
on  the  Winchester  road,  and  tore  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Chattanooga 
railroad  track.  This  could  not  be  done  very  fast 
on  account  of  the  darkness.  At  twelve  o’clock, 
midnight,  six  regiments  of  infantry  came  after  his 
brigade,  and  he  left,  taking  the  road  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  over  the  mountains,  intending  to  strike 
the  Cow  Creek  bridges,  near  Stevenson,  but  on 
attempting  to  get  down  the  mountain  single-file, 
at  Tantalon,  he  found  three  trains  loaded  with 
infantry  awaiting  him,  and  by  this  time  all  their 
cavalry  was  after  him.  He  then  attempted  to 
go  to  Anderson,  ten  miles  further  on,  and  destroy 
the  bridge  at  that  point,  but  also  found  a  brigade 
of  Buckner’s  troops  at  that  point,  which  was  in¬ 
approachable  if  defended,  the  only  road  down  the 
mountain  being  a  bridle-path  over  which  but  one 
man  could  go  abreast,  and  the  depot  is  but  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
He  could  not  reach  the  road,  and  now  had  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  whole  of  the  rebel  cavalry  and  Buckner’s 
division  of  infantry  were  after  him,  and  his  men 
had  been  in  their  saddles  and  their  horses  under 
them  for  seven  days.  His  men  were  out  of  ra¬ 
tions  and  his  horses  starved,  and  the  mountains 
without  farms  or  inhabitants,  and  to  leave  them 
was  certain  capture. 

He  started  the  head  of  the  column,  after  Colonel 
M  unroe  came  up  from  Hillsboro,  toward  Chatta- 
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nooga,  and  on  the  other  slope  of  the  mountains, 
during  a  terrible  rain  which  washed  out  his  trail, 
moved  by  his  left  flank  two  miles  over  the  rocks 
into  the  woods,  leaving  a  picket  to  watch  for  the 
rebels. 

He  had  not  been  hid  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  rebel  column  came  along  and  followed  the 
road  toward  Chattanooga,  without  discovering 
him.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  he  struck 
across  the  mountains  without  guides  or  a  road, 
but  luckily  came  out  on  the  Tracy  City  road  at 
the  poiiAaimed  at,  and  came  down  the  mountain 
on  an  md  road  to  Pelham,  in  the  night,  rocky 
enough  to  have  been  the  Caucasus  to  which  Pro¬ 
metheus  was  chained.  The  troops  slept  a  few 
hours  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  their  horses 
revelling  in  a  wheat-field,  and  started  early 
enough  to  just  escape  from  Forrest,  who,  with 
ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  was  waiting  to  intercept 
the  force. 

Wilder  got  back  to  Manchester  at  one  o’clock 
p.  si. ,  and  reported  to  General  Rosecrans,  who 
was  just  betting  two  thousand  dollars  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Stanley  that  they  would  get  back,  which 
they  did,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  ;  hav¬ 
ing  marche'd  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles 
in  two  days  and  a  half,  swam  four  streams,  tore 
up  three  railroads,  and  got  back  safely  —  the 
tiredest  set  of  mortals  you  ever  saw. 

General  Rosecrans  seemed  delighted  with  the 
trip,  and  ordered  the  brigade  here  to  feed  and 
rest  their  horses  preparatory  to  more  of  the  same 
sort. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  incessant  rains  and 
consequent  high  water,  we  would  as  certainly 
have  had  Bragg’s  whole  army  as  that  we  have 
Tullahoma  now.  As  it  is,  he  will  escape  across 
the  Tennessee  River,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
his  Tennessee  troops,  who  are  deserting  in  squads, 
coming  in  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  swear¬ 
ing  that  they  are  tired  of  the  war  and  will  die 
before  they  go  into  service  again. 

Bragg  has  lost  more  by  evacuation  than  he 
would  have  done  by  defeat. 

Wilder’s  command  is  now  here,  resting  and 
feeding  their  horses,  preparatory  to  another  trip 
to  the  territories  of  King  Jeff.  *  * 

i 

Doc.  38. 

CAPTURE  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Headquarters  of  the  Nineteenth  Armt  Corps,  ) 
Department  of  the  Gui.f,  >- 

Port  Hudson,  July  9.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Port  Hudson  surrendered  yesterday  morning 
without  conditions.  We  took  possession  at  sev¬ 
en  o’clock  this  morning.  The  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  and  guns  is  unknown  as  yet,  but  is  estimated 
at  five  thousand  prisoners  and  fifty  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  Very  respectfully, 

Brigadier-General  W.  II.  Emoryk 

Commanding  Defences  of  New-Orlcans. 

Richard  B.  Irwin, 

A.  A.  General. 


To  Major-General  Banks,  Commanding  United 

States  Forces  near  Port  Hudson  : 

Headquarters  Port  Hudson,  La.,  July  T. 

General  :  Having  received  information  from 
your  troops  that  Vicksburgh  Tias  been  surrender¬ 
ed,  I  make  this  communication- to  ask  you  to 
give  me  the  official  assurance  whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  and  if  true  I  ask  for  a  cessation  of 
hositilitics  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
terms  for  surrendering  this  position. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Frank  Gardner, 

Major-General  Commanding- C.  S.  Forces. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
Defore  Port ‘Hudson,  July  8.  j 

To  Major-General  Frank  Gardner ,  Commanding 

0.  S.  Forces ,  Port  Hudson : 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  communication 
dated  the  seventh  instant,  by  flag  of  truce  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  moments  since,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  I  received  yesterday  morning, 
July  seventh,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  ten 
o’clock,  by  the  gunboat  General  Price,  an  official 
despatch  from  Major-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
U.  S.  army,  whereof  the  following  is  a  true  ex¬ 
tract  : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  | 
Near  Vicksdurgh,  July  4.  f 

To  Major-General  N.  P.  Banks ,  Commanding 

Department  of  the  Gulf: 

General  :  The  garrison  of  Vicksburgh  sur¬ 
rendered  this  morning.  The  number  of  prison¬ 
ers,  as  given  by  the  officers,  is  twenty-seven 
thousand  ;  field  artillery,  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  pieces  ;  and  a  large  number  of  siege-guns, 
probably  not’  less  than  eighty. 

Your  obedient  servant,  U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  duty, 
consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  you  indicate. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Port  Hudson,  July  8. 

To  Major-General  Banks ,  Commanding  U.  S. 

Forces : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date, 
giving  a  copy  of  an  official  communication  from 
Major-General  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  announcing 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Vicksburgh. 

Having  defended  this  position  as  long  as  I 
deem  my  duty  requires,  I  am  willing  to  surren¬ 
der  to  you,  and  will  appoint  a  commission  of 
three  officers  to  meet  a  similar  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  yourself  at  nine  o’clock  this  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  and  drawing  up 
the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Will  you 
please  designate  a  point  outside  of  my  breast¬ 
works  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held  for  this 
purpose  ? 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
FRANK  Gardner,  Commanding  C.  S.  Forces. 


ir 
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Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  | 
Before  Port  Hudson,  July  8.  J 

To  Major-General  Frank  Gardner ,  Commanding 

C.  S.  Forces ,  Port  Hudson  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date, 
stating  that  you  are  willing  to  surrender  the  gar¬ 
rison  under  your  command  to  the  forces  under 
my  command,  and  that  you  will  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  officers  to  meet  a  similar  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  me,  at  nine  o’clock  this 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  and 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  surrender. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
designated  Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Stone, 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard  B.  Irwin  as  the  officers  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  you.  They  will  meet  your 
officers  at  the  hour  designated  at  a  point  where 
the  flag  of  truce  was  received  this  morning.  I 
will  direct  that  active  hostilities  shall  entirely 
cease  on  my  part  until  further  notice,  for  the 
purpose  stated. 

V&ry  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  Banks, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

The  following  were  the  articles  of  capitulation 
proposed  between  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  before  said  place, 
July  eighth,  1863: 

Article  1.  Major-General  Frank  Gardner  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  United  States  forces.under  Major- 
General  Banks,  the  place  of  Port  Hudson  and  its 
dependencies,  with  its  garrison,  armament,  muni¬ 
tions,  public  funds,  material  of  war,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  which  they  were  at 
the  hour  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  namely,  six 
o’clock  a.m.,  July  eighth,  1863. 

Article  2,  The  surrender  stipulated  in  Article 
1  is  qualified  by  no  condition,  save  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  men  composing  the  garrison 
shall  receive  the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of 
war,  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

Article  3.  All  private  property  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  shall  be  inspected  and  left  to  their 
respective  owners. 

Article  4.  The  position  of  Port  Hudson  shall 
be  occupied  to-morrow  at  seven  o’clock  a.m.  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  its  garrison 
received  as  prisoners  of  war  bj^  such  general  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  United  States  service  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  Major-General  Banks,  with  the  ordinary 
formalities  of  rendition.  The  confederate  troops 
will  be  drawn  up  in  line,  officers  in  their  posi¬ 
tions,  the  right  of  the  line  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  south  of  the  railroad  depot,  the  left 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Port 
Hudson.  The  arms  and  colors  will  be  piled  con¬ 
veniently,  and  will  be  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States. 

Article  5.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garri¬ 
son  will  be  cared  for  by  the  authorities  of  the ! 


United  States,  assisted,  if  desired,  by  either 
party  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  garrison. 

Charles  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier-General. 

W.  N.  Miles, 

Colonel  Commanding  Right  Wing  of  the  Army. 

Wm.  Dwight, 

Brigadier-General. 

G.  W.  Steedman, 

Colonel  Commanding  Left  Wing  of  the  Army. 

Marshal  J.  Smith, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Henry  W.  I^kge, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  Brigade,  Gloves  Division. 

,  N.  P.  Banks, 

Major-General. 

Frank  Gardner, 

Major-General 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Headquarters  Port  Hudson,  ) 

Thursday,  July  9,  1863.  j 

Heaven  be  praised !  Port  Hudson  is  ours  ! 

In  my  late  letters  I  have  informed  you  how, 
step  by  step,  we  were  encroaching  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  until  all  resistance  would  be  useless.  Some¬ 
where  about  midnight  of  the  seventh,  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Holcomb’s  battery  came  to  .the  tent  of 
Major-General  Augur’s  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  said  that  the  enemy  were  sounding  a 
bugle,  which  foreboded  he  knew  not  what.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward  another  came  to  say  that  they  had 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  Very  soon  after  that  an 
officer  came  galloping  up,  in  the  bright  light  of  a 
waning  moon,  from  General  Banks’s  headquar¬ 
ters  ;  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  Colonel  Irwin  eager¬ 
ly  inquiring  for  the  tent  of  General  Augur  —  the 
whole  camp  being  in  calm  repose.  The  few  who 
were  awake  wondered,  of  course,  what  all  this 
could  mean ;  and  what  it  did  the  official  corre¬ 
spondence  will  best  explain. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the — now  ever  memor¬ 
able-ninth  July,  the  whole  camp  was  necessar¬ 
ily  in  the  highest  state  of  glee  and  commotion, 
and  the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  “  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle,”  and  “Dixie”  came  borne  upon  the  morning 
air — never  sounding  sweeter. 

At  seven  o’clock,  General  Andrews,  Chief  of 
the  Staff  of  General  Banks,  made  his  grand  en¬ 
trance  into  the  rebel  fortifications,  with  Colonel 
Birge  leading  his  brave  storming  cblumn,  whose 
noble  services  have  thus  been,  happily  for  their 
friends,  dispensed  with  ;  but  to  whom  the  coun¬ 
try  is  no  less  indebted — taking  the  will  for  the 
deed.  These  were  followed  by  two  picked  regi¬ 
ments  from  each  division,  with  Holcomb’s  and 
Rawle’s  battery  of  light  artillery,  and  the  gunners 
of  the  naval  battery. 

The  rebels  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  line  they  made,  their  officers  in  front  of 
them  on  one  side  of  the  road,  their  backs  to  the 
river.  General  Gardner  then  advanced  toward 
General  Andrews,  and,  in  a  few  accompanying 
words,  offered  to  surrender  his  sword  with  Port 
Hudson  ;  but  General  Andrews  told  him  that,  in 
appreciation  of  his  bravery — however  misdirect- 
ecL— he  was  at  liberty  to  retain  his  sword. 

Our  men  were  then  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  to  the  rebels, 
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and  our  officers  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
their  men.  General  Gardner  then  said  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Andrews :  “  General,  I  will  now  formally  sur¬ 
render  my  command  to  you,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  give  the  orders  to  ground  arms.”  The  order 
was  given  and  the  arms  wete  grounded. 

After  that  General  Andrews  sent  for  the  ene¬ 
my’s  general  officers,  staff  and  field-officers.  The 
line-officers  were  left  with  their  companies  and 
guard,  composed  of  the  Twenty-second  Louisiana 
and  Seventy-fifth  New-York,  placed  over  them. 
These  formalities  over,  the  glorious  old  flag  of  the 
Union  was  unfolded  to  the  breeze  from  one  of 
the  highest  bluffs  facing  the  river,  by  the  men  of 
the  Richmond — a  battery  thundered  forth  its  sa¬ 
lute,  which  rolled  majestically  up  and  down  the 
broad  surface  of  the  Mississippi — and  Port  Hud¬ 
son  was  ours !  • 

WHAT  WE  OBTAINED  WITH  IT. 

Five  thousand  prisoners,  as  stated  by  General 
Gardner  himself. 

Serviceable:  Three  forty-two  pound  barbette 
guns ;  two  thirty -two  pound  barbette  guns ;  one 
thirty-two  pound  barbette  gun,  (rifled ;)  one  eight- 
inch  barbette  gun  ;  two  ten-inch  barbette  guns  ; 
one  twenty -four  pound  barbette  gun  ;  four  twen¬ 
ty-four  pound  barbette  guns,  (rifled ;)  one  twelve- 
pound  barbette  gun. 

Disabled:  One  twenty-four  pound  barbette 
gun ;  one  eight-inch  barbette  gun ;  one  thirty- 
two  pound  barbette  gun  ;  one  twenty-four  pound 
barbette  gun  ;  one  thirty-pound  barbette  gun. 

Recapitulation:  Fifteen  heavy  guns,  in  good 
condition ;  five  complete  field-batteries,  thirty-one 
guns  in  good  condition,  besides  disabled  guns ; 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  shot  and 
shell  for  heavy  guns,  various  calibres ;  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  cartridges;  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  powder,  made  up  in  cartridges, 
for  heavy  guns,  various  calibres  ;  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  cannon  powder ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cartridges,  small  arms ;  five  thou¬ 
sand  muskets. 

It  was  with  no  little  delight  that  I  found  my¬ 
self  riding  at  last  over  every  portion  of  this  long- 
forbidden  ground,  noting  the  havoc  which  our 
cannon  made  .not  only  in  the  ramparts  but  over 
the  whole  internal  surface.  Not  a  square  rood 
but  bore  some  indisputable  proof  of  the  iron  del¬ 
uge  that  had  fallen  upon  it,  in  earth  ploughed  up, 
trees  with  the  bark  almost  completely  torn  off  by 
rifle-shot,  and  some — twice  the  bulk  of  a  man’s 
body — fairly  snapped  in  two  by  some  solid  ball, 
as  easily  as  a  walking-cane. 

As  to  what  they  called  the  town  of  Port  Hud¬ 
son — a  miserable  little  conglomeration  of  two  or 
wooden  buildings,  and  a  nondescript  church 
among  them — the  destruction  is  so  complete  that 
I  cannot  see  how  they  escaped  being  utterly 
swept  away.  I  went  into  the  old  church,  look¬ 
ing  out  for  any  crazy  timber  that  might  fall  from 
shattered  roof  or  tumbling  walls,  with  orifices 
made  by  cannon,  larger  than  the  windows,  and 
found  the  whole  floor  strewed  with  beans,  broken 
beams  and  laths,  plaster,  etc.  If  those  were  all 


the  beans  they  had  left,  I  don’t  think  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  food  exceeded  the  quality ;  and  beans 
were  what  they  had  left  to  most  depend  upon. 

Their  river  fortifications  were  terribly  effective, 
and  might  have  resisted  any  amount  of  attack 
had  they  been  impregnable  elsewhere.  Far  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  lofty  bluffs  they  had  dug 
deep  recesses,  approached  by  steps  cut  out  of  the 
earth,  and  here  their  magazines  were  placed  quite 
safe — owing  to  the  enormous  thickness  of  earth 
above — from  any  projectiles  that  could  be  sent 
against  them.  One  or  two  “quaker  guns”  were 
found.  On  the  fortifications  to  the  land  side, 
every  thing  told  of  the  terrible  efficiency  of  our 
artillery,  which  never  did  its  work  better.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  were  Mack’s,  Holcomb’s,  and 
Rawle’s  batteries,  the  Indiana  battery,  and  the  na¬ 
val  battery  of  heavy  guns,  under  the  gallant  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Terry,  of  the  Richmond,  and  his  fine  crew, 
who  sent  desolation  along  with  every  shot  from 
their  large  pieces.  The  effect  was,  that  soon  after 
we  began  bombarding  in  earnest,  every  gun  upon 
the  front  batteries  was  silenced ;  and  they  have  so 
remained  for  weeks  since ;  any  one  they  replaced 
being  knocked  over  as  soon  as  we  got  the  range 
of  it.  In  speaking  of  how  much  we  owe  the  ar- 
tillerjq  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  unspar¬ 
ing  exertions  and  skilful  dispositions  of  General 
Arnold,  under  whom  the  whole  of  this  arm  of 
the  service  was  placed. 

Collateral  praise  must  necessarily  fall  upon 
those  faithful  underworkers  who,  although  unseen 
at  the  surface,  have  nevertheless  the  most  mighty 
results  depending  upon  the  accuracy  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  their  observations — I  mean  the  Topogra¬ 
phical  Engineers  under  Major  Houston.  Foremost 
among  these  were  Lieutenant  Ulfers,  Mr.  Olt- 
mans,  Mr.  Robins,  and  the  lamented  Mr.  Luce, 
who  was  killed  a  short  time  ago  while  in  the  act  of 
taking  an  observation.  The  enormous  amount  of 
personal  hardships  and  dangers  these  gentlemen 
have  to  undergo,  after  going  far  ahead  of  the  army 
and  little  exploring  expeditions  of  their  own  in 
the  enemy’s  country — the  coolness  and  self  pos¬ 
session  which  their  services  require  of  them  in 
every  emergency,  are  things  of  which  few  people 
probably  think,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  the 
most  momentous  bearing  upon  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  general’s  plan  of  attack.  They  are  the 
real  scouts  and  pioneers,  who  have  first  detected 
many  a  new  move  of  the  enemy,  and  who  first 
espy  every  new  earth-work  thrown  up  silently 
over  night — every  new  gun  put  in  position. 

As  we  rode  along  the  earth- works  inside,  it  was 
curious  to  mark  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  the 
enemy  had  burrowed  holes  to  shelter  themselves 
from  shell  and  the  intolerable  rays  of  the  sun. 
While  at  their  work  they  must  have  looked  like 
so  many  rabbits  popping  in  and  out  of  their  war¬ 
ren.  The  breastworks,  instead  of  being  straight 
at  the  top,  present  a  continuous  succession  of  lit¬ 
tle  hills  and  valleys,  from  the  perpetual  ploughing 
up  of  our  artillery.  As  to  the  guns,  there  were 
many  of  them  knocked  clean  away  from  their  car¬ 
riages,  and  looking  as  if  some  earthquake  had 
heaved  up  the  earth  from  under  them.  The 
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amount  of  mortality  and  casualties  from  all  this 
terrible  and  continuous  cannonading  fell  amaz¬ 
ingly  short  of  what  I  should  have  imagined. 
The  rebels  assert  that  it  did  not  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  eighty. 

Many  opportunities  were  naturally  afforded  for 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  rebels  after  two  such  over¬ 
whelming  discomfitures.  They  seemed  to  bear 
it  with  great  composure,  whether  real  or  feigned, 
I  know  not,  but  I  think  they  were  quite  as  glad 
to  see  us  enter  as  we  were  to  come  in.  Our  men 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  mingling  and  ex¬ 
changing  notes  freely  with  them.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  finer  looking  set  of  fellows  than  I 
expected  to  meet  in  starving  men ;  for  it  is  no 
longer  denied  that  they  were  getting  to  the  last 
extremity  for  food.  Indeed  a  friend  of  mine  had 
the  curiosity  to  lunch  off  a  piece  of  their  mule's 
tongue ,  and  he  said  the  only  difference  he  found 
was  that  it  was  a  little  poor,  compared  with  ox¬ 
tongue. 

While  standing  on  a  cliff,  calmly  and  pleasantly 
contemplating  the  fleet  of  busy  steamers  already 
sending  up  their  well-accustomed  noise  and  smoke 
under  our  newly  conquered  territory,  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  Union  flag  as  its  graceful 
form  waved  sharp  and  clear  against  the  blue  sky, 
a  rebel  captain,  gaily  dressed — (the  officers  were 
all  arrayed  as  if  for  some  grand  parade) — came  up 
to  me  and  said,  thoughtfully : 

“  It  is  a  long  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  so 
many  vessels  lying  there.” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake 
as  well  as  ours ,”  I  replied. 

“  How  so  ?”  he  asked  in  a  somewhat  surprised 
tone. 

“  Because,”  said  I,  “  it  looks  to  me  very  much 
like  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  and  that  is  what 
we  all  wish  to  see.” 

“  The  erul  is  very  far  off  yet,”  he  continued  in 
a  proud  manner.  “  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
believe,  even  now,  that  Vicksburgh  is  lost  to  us ; 
and  you  never  yet  knew  a  rebellion  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  to  fail  in  achieving  its  object.” 

“  Nor  did  you  ever  know  a  rebellion  so  cause¬ 
less  and  unnatural  to  succeed,”  was  my  reply. 
“If  you  were  like  Poles  or  Circassians,  and 
we  Russians,  trying  to  crush  out  your  exist¬ 
ing  nationality — if  this  were  a  war  of  religion  or 
of  races,  I  could  imagine  it  lasting  through  many, 
many  years.  But  it  is  not  so.  Instead  of  trying 
to  crush  out  your  nationality,  we  are  merely 
fighing  to  prevent  you  from  crushing  out  our  mu¬ 
tual  one ;  and  every  acre,  every  liberty  we  save 
from  destruction  is  as  much  yours  as  ours.  War 
for  such  a  cause  was  never  waged  before,  and 
therefore  cannot  last.  When  a  few  more  decisive 
successes  like  the  present  shall  have  proved  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  to  the  Southern  people  that  the 
cause  of  separation  is  utterly  hopeless,  I  think 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  meet  again  as  citizens  of 
a  common  country,  greater  for  the  very  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  passed.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  that  Slavery  —  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble- -will  have  died  during  the  progress  of 
tiie  war.” 


“We  shall  see,”  said  the  captain,  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  maintain  his  position  fur¬ 
ther.  “  I  suppose  you  will  allow  we  defended 
our  position  here  well.” 

“  Too  well,”  I  replied ;  “  I  think  a  great  many 
good  lives,  on  both  sides,  might  have  been  saved 
by  sooner  surrendering  a  place  which,  it  must 
have  been  evident,  you  could  not  possibly  re¬ 
tain.” 

“We  should  have  done  so,”  he  candidly 
avowed,  “  only  we  were  all  the  while  hoping  for 
reenforcements.  ” 

After  a  few  more  polite  remarks,  I  left  him  for 
another  part  of  the  field.  He  was  a  young  offi¬ 
cer  from  Maryland,  and  said  he  had  not  seen  his 
home  for  three  years.  Surely,  never  were  more 
splendid  zeal  and  courage  exhibited  in  a  worse 
cause. 

General  Gardner  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five, 
apparently,  tall  and  erect,  with  well-developed 
dark-brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  of  quite 
a  martial  bearing. 

When  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  surrender 
were  over,  he  came,  in  company  with  General 
Stone,  to  make  a  call  on  General  Augur,  on  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Banks.  He 
and  his  staff  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home,  and 
nobody,  in  looking  at  them,  could  feel  that  they 
were  the  people  who  had  just  been  causing  all 
this  terrible  outpouring  of  Northern  blood. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  very  chivalrous,  brave,  and 
according  to  the  regular  military  code  of  eti¬ 
quette  ;  but  while  seeing  the  attentions  paid  to 
these  worthies,  I  could  not  help  wondering  if 
they  were  as  polite  to  us.  I  could  not  help  com¬ 
ing  to  a  negative  conclusion  when  an  officer,  of 
some  rank  in  our  army — in  looking  at  the  gay 
cavalcade,  as  General  Banks  and  staff,  with  a 
full  escort,  accompanied  by  General  Gardner  and 
some  of  his  officers,  came  up  to  General  Augur’s 
headquarters  — whispered  in  my  ear  the  follow- 
I  ing  grave  contrast : 

]  “  When  I,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 

j  was  confined  in  the  Libby  Prison,  we  were  not 
even  allowed  to  look  out  of  a  window  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.  A  brother  officer — only  a  few 
i  feet  from  me — in  innocently  going  to  a  window 
j  to  hang  something  on  a  peg,  was  deliberately 
i  shot  in  the  region  of  the  heart  by  an  infernal 
|  villain  below,  called  a  sentinel.  At  another  time 
!  the  sentinel,  seeing  a  man  looking  out  of  a  win- 
I  dow  in  the  second  story  of  the  same  building, 
deliberately  fired  at  him.  . 

“The  ball  missed  the  intended  victim;  but, 
passing  throbgh  the  second  floor  into  the  story 
above,  killed  a  poor  fellow  who  was  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  room  doing  nothing !  These 
things  I  know  to  be  so,  for  I  was  there  and  saw 
them !” 

I  am  told  that  the  rebels  now  treat  our  pris¬ 
oners  just  as  well  as  we  treat  theirs.  The  coun¬ 
try  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
if  they  cannot  afford  champagne  to  their  brave 
prisoners,  they  at  least  show  them  the  same  po¬ 
lite  attentions  and  allow  them  the  same  latitude 
of  visiting  families  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will 
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be  equally  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  lovely 
spirit  of  humanity  and  chivalry  does  not  exist 
alone  at  Richmond,  but  among  the  chivalrous 
cut-throats  of  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
The  rebels  hung  Colonel  Montgomer}''  in  Texas 
recently,  and  Colonel  Davis  nearly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  If  it  be  argued  that  these  men  were 
deserters,  pray  what  is  Gardner  himself?  We 
feast  their  officers  with  liberty  and  champagne. 
Which  code  of  etiquette  is  the  right  one  our  mil¬ 
itary  authorities  must  determine ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  common-sense,  let  the  rule  be  uniform 
and  reciprocal. 

After  the  two  attempts  made  to  reduce  Port 
Hudson  by  a  land  assault,  or  rather  the  recon- 
noissances  in  force  to  that  effect,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  May  and  fourteenth  June,  General  Banks 
showed  great  judgment  and  humanity  in  not  at¬ 
tempting  it  again  until  he  had  fully  invested  the 
place  by  a  series  of  irresistible  approaches. 

His  wisdom  in  this  matter  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  very  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  we 
found  within  the  fortification — full  of  deep  and 
impenetrable  ravines,  where  a  very  small  force 
could  oppose  a  large  one — but  by  the  testimony 
of  Gardner  himself.  It  is  really  pleasurable  to 
look  back  now  and  see  how  much  blood  has  been 
saved  that  might  have  been  uselessly  shed. 

General  Gardner  says  (and  I  give  you  this  as 
no  idle  gossip,  but  I  know  to  be  so) — that  Vicks- 
burgh  only  made  a  difference  to  him  of  three 
days.  That  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sur¬ 
render  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  that 
any  serious  demonstration  would  have  brought 
out  a  flag  at  any  moment.  We  learn  from  this, 
that  the  glory  of  Port  Hudson  is  not  to  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  larger  but  fuller  one  of  Vicksburgh ; 
but  must  stand  upon  its  owm  intrinsic  individu¬ 
ality  ;  a  result  of  certain  irresistible  combination, 
and  not  the  mere  sequence  of  a  previous  disas¬ 
ter  to  the  rebels.  l: 

General  Gardner  also  says  that  the  very  day 
our  lines  closed  in  on  him — May  twenty-fourth — 
brought  him,  by  a  courier  who  came  through 
safely,  a  positive  order  from  General  Johnston 
to  evacuate  the  post.  This  shows  the  wonder¬ 
ful  rapicfity  and  dexterity  with  which  General 
Banks  wheeled  his  army  round  from  Alexandria 
and  Baton  Rouge  upon  the  unsuspecting  rebel 
chief,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  form¬ 
ing  a  fair  estimate  of  this  very  brilliant  military 
movement. 

Two  grand  things  are  taught  us  by  both  Vicks¬ 
burgh  and  Port  Hudson — (so  like  in  their  aim, 
details  and  results,  that  Colonel  Smith,  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant’s  staff,  while  riding  along  our  in- 
trenchments,  said  he  could  not  help  “  fancying 
he  was  at  Vicksburgh  ”) — and  those  are :  First, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  dash  and  determined, 
rapid  aggressive  movemerit  against  the  enemy  we 
are  contending  with ;  and  second,  that  there  is 
no  hole  now  in  which  he  can  hide  himself,  from 
which  we  cannot — with  time  and  proper  appli¬ 
ances — dislodge  him,  as  surely  as  a  ferret  upon 
the  track  of  a  rat. 

Vo L.  VII.— Doc.  14. 


THE  FLEET. 

This  great  arm  of  our  service,  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  reaped  the  far  greater  share  of  glory  in  posi¬ 
tive  successes,  and  which,  on  the  first  grand  at¬ 
tack  upon  Port  Hudson,  had  the  honor  all  to  it¬ 
self,  cannot  on  this  last  occasion  claim  but  a  sec- 
ondai’y  part.  The  army  has  really  done  the 
work ;  aided  by  the  navy,  of  course,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  materially. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  fall  in  the  river,  which 
left  Port  Hudson  perched  high  upon  its  impreg¬ 
nable  cliffs,  the  cannonading  from  the  fleet  did 
little  more  than  bother  and  harass  them  with 
perpetual  noise;  but  causing — so  they  all  de¬ 
clare— very  little  damage.  It  was  the  terrific 
potency  of  our  land-batteries  they  dreaded;  the 
horrible  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters  who, 
night  and  day,  were  perpetually  popping  away 
at  every  head  that  showed  itself  at  the  breast¬ 
works  during  the  entire  week ;  and — worse  than 
all — it  was  that  entire  cutting  him  off  from  all 
supplies  and  communication — literally  walling 
them  in  by  fire — which  brought  them  to  at  last. 

Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  work  on 
land  the  sailors  took  a  very  important  part.  The 
marine  battery,  directed  by  Lieutenant  Terry,  of 
the  Richmond — the  same  who  so  conspicuously 
distinguished  himself  in  the  grand  attack  upon 
Port  Hudson — and  the  gallant  crew  under  him, 
did  their  work  so  effectively,  soon  after  they  be¬ 
gan,  that  they  had  no  gun  to  stand  against  them. 

At  this  juncture  came  out  Genei’al  Banks’s 
call  for  a  storming  party  of  one  thousand.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Terry  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers.  Owing,  however,  to  the  assault  being 
delayed,  and  Captain  Alden,  of  the  Richmond, 
having  left  on  account  of  ill-health,  Lieutenant 
Terry  was  commanded  to  return  to  his  vessel. 
Though  disappointed  in  his  aim,  his  bravery  was 
none  the  less  conspicuous. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  notion 
the  rebels  seem  to  have  of  their  utter  invincibil¬ 
ity.  I  mentioned  before  how  my  quondam  friend, 
the  captain,  said  he  did  not  believe,  even  then, 
that  Vicksburgh  had  capitulated.  Another  amus¬ 
ing  instance  came  to  my  knowledge.  News  hav¬ 
ing  reached  us  on  the  seventh  instant  of  the  fall 
of  Vicksburgh,  Colonel  Nelson,  commanding  the 
colored  regiment  on  our  right,  received  official 
intelligence  of  the  same  from  his  commander, 
General  Grover. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Nelson’s  approaches 
upon  the  enemy  had  got  so  very  close — only 
twenty  feet  apart — that,  by  mutual  concession, 
they  had  stopped  the  murderous  work  of  perpet¬ 
ually  shooting  at  each  other,  and  the  officers  and 
men  used  to  come  out  from  the  opposite  sides 
and  have  quite  a  pleasant  confab.  This  had  gone 
on  for  three  days,  hourly  expecting  the  order  for 
an  assault. 

When  Nelson  got  his  delightful  information, 
happening  to  meet  a  rebel  colonel,  he  told  him 
the  fact  and  showed  him  the  document.  “  I’m 
not  a  betting  man,”  said  the  colonel,  “and  don’t 
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know  that  you  are,  but  I  will  bet  you  an  even 
hundred  that  this  is  not  so.” 

“  Done,”  said  Nelson  ;  “  I  have  not  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  with  me,  but  here  is  my  gold  watch 
as  a  stake.”  The  watch  and  the  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  were  put  into  the  hands  of  another  rebel  officer 
and  taken  into  Port  Hudson;  and  this  before 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  Gardner’s  surren¬ 
der!  Colonel  Van  Pettin,  one  of  the  storming 
party,  happening  to  come  up  with  a  similar  no¬ 
tice  to  Nelson’s  in  his  pocket,  the  rebel  colonel 
seemed  inclined  to  back  out  of  his  bet,  but  Colo¬ 
nel  Nelson  held  him  to  it,  and  has,  since  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Port  Hudson,  received  back  his  watch 
and  the  hundred  dollars,  in  confederate  notes — . 
worth  nothing  to  him,  of  course,  but  little  picto¬ 
rial  mementoes  of  a  curious  event  of  the  war.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  this  little 
sporting  transaction  which  first  gave  Gardner  an 
inkling  of  his  position,  and  led  to  the  correspond¬ 
ence  which  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the 
place. 

One  more  point  and  I  close  my  remarks  about 
the  capitulation  of  Port  Hudson.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  rumors  are  afloat,  borne  out,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  strongly  by  facts,  that  our  colored 
soldiers  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  have  not  received  the  treatment  recognized 
by  civilized  nations.  In  other  words,  we  could 
find  no  negro  prisoners  in  Port  Hudson,  and 
there  were  none  in  the  hospital.  The  simple 
question  is,  Where  are  they  ?  I  leave  each  one 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion,  merely  saying  that 
I  consider  this  a  matter  fully  warranting  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  our  authorities.*  Nemo. 


Doc.  39. 

REBEL  CONSCRIPTION. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
entitled,  “An  act  to  further  provide  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  defence,”  approved  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
April,  1862,  and  by  another  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
. proved  on  the  twenty-seventh  September,  1862, 
entitled,  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 
to  provide  further  for  the  public  defence,”  ap¬ 
proved  sixteenth  April,  1862,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  authorized  to  call  out  and  place  in  the 
military  service  of  the  confederate  States,  for. 
three  years,  unless  the  war  shall  have  sooner 
ended,  all  white  men  who  are  residents  of  the 
confederate  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years,  at  the'  time  the  call  may  be 
made,  and  who  are  not  at  such  time  legally  ex¬ 
empted  from  military  service,  or  such  part  there¬ 
of  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  the 
public  defence. 

And  whereas,  in  my  judgment  the  necessities 
of  the  public  defence  require  that  every  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  aforesaid, 
should  now  be  called  out  to  do  his  duty  in  the 

*  See  “  The  Siege  of  Port  Hudson." 


defence  of  his  country,  and  in  driving  back  the 
invaders  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  confederate  States  of  America,  do  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  me  as  aforesaid,  call  out  and 
place  in  the  military  service  of  the  confederate 
States,  all  white  men  residents  of  said  States  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty -five  years,  not 
legally  exempted  from  military  service ;  and  I  do 
hereby  order  and  direct  that  all  persons  subject 
to  this  call  and  not  now  in  the  military  service, 
do,  upon  being  enrolled,  forthwith  repair  to  the 
conscript  camps  established  in  the  respective 
States  of  which  they  may  be  residents,  under 
pain  of  being  held  and  punished  as  deserters  in 
the  event  of  their  failure  to  obey  this  call,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  said  laws. 

And  I  do  further  order  and  direct  that  the  en¬ 
rolling  officers  of  the  several  States  proceed  at 
once  to  enroll  all  persons  embraced  within  the 
terms  of  this  proclamation,  and  not  heretofore 
enrolled. 

And  I  do  further  order  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  person  embraced  within  this  call  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  service  before  enrolment,  and  that  per¬ 
sons  so  volunteering  be  allowed  to  select  the  arm 
of  service  and  the  company  which  they  desire  to 
join,  provided  such  company  be  deficient  in  the 
full  number  of  men  allowed  by  law  for  its  organ¬ 
ization. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  con¬ 
federate  States  of  America,  at  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  Jefferson  Davis. 

By  the  President. 

J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  40. 

GOVERNOR  BROWN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  GEORGIANS. 

The  late  serious  disasters  to  our  arms  at  Vicks- 
burgh  and  Port  Hudson,  together  with  General 
Bragg’s  retreat  with  his  army  to  our  very  bor¬ 
ders,  while  they  are  no  cause  of  despair  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and 
place  our  trust  in  God,  admonish  us  that,  if  we 
would  protect  our  homes  from  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  time  for  every  Georgian  able  to  bear 
arms  to  unite  himself  without  delay  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness 
at  a  moment’s  warning  to  strike  for  his  home 
and  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  with  an  unalter¬ 
able  determination  to  die  free  rather  than  live  the 
slave  of  despotic  power. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  have 
volunteered  for  the  war,  and  those  of  them  who 
have  not  been  slain  or  disabled  are  still  risking 
every  thing  for  our  success  in  distant  fields  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Confederacy.  On  account  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  interior 
the  call  is  now  upon  those  at  home,  who  have 
made  comparatively  little  sacrifice,  to  volunteer 
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to  defend  their  own  habitations  and  property, 
and  the  homes  and  families  of  their  neighbors 
who  are  in  the  army,  against  the  threatened  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  enemy. 

Is  there  a  Georgian  able  to  bear  arms  so  lost, 
not  only  to  patriotism,  but  to  all  the  nobler  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  nature,  that  he  will  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
his  home  and  his  family,  when  the  enemy  comes 
to  his  very  door  to  destroy  the  one  and  insult 
and  cruelly  injure  other  ?  If  there  be  a  Georgian 
possessed  of  so  little  courage  or  manliness,  let 
his  fellow-citizens  mark  and  remember  him.  If 
he  hides  himself  behind  some  legal  exemption  as 
a  mere  pretext  to  avoid  duty,  let  him  be  exposed 
to  the  censure  he  deserves ;  or  if,  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  money  and  become  rich,  he  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  promptings  of  patriotism,  and  would 
sacrifice  his  liberties  to  his  avarice,  let  him  be 
exposed  with  indignant  scorn  to  public  contempt. 
The  time  has  come  for  plain  talk  and  prompt  ac¬ 
tion.  All  that  is  dear  to  a  people  on  earth  is  at 
stake.  The  best  efforts  of  every  patriot  are  re¬ 
quired  to  save  our‘  cause  from  ruin  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  from  bondage.  We  are  determined  to  be  a 
free  people,  cost  what  it  may ;  and  we  should 
permit  no  man  to  remain  among  us  and  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  government  who  refuses  to 
do  his  part  to  secure  our  independence. 

If  all  our  people  at  home  will  organize  for 
home  defence,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  will  is¬ 
sue  and  enforce  such  orders  as  will  compel  the 
thousands  of  persons  in  confederate  service  who, 
on  account  of  the  wealth  of  parents  or  political 
influence,  or  other  like  causes,  are  now  keeping  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger — as  passport  agents,  im¬ 
pressment  agents,  useless  subalterns  connected 
with  the  different  departments,  including  other 
favorites  of  those  in  position,  stragglers,  etc., 
many  of  whom  are  suspected  of  riding  over  the 
country  at  public  expense,  engaged  on  private 
speculations,  enrolling  officers  in  counties  where 
the  officers  exempt  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  conscripts  now  in  the  counties  subject  to  en¬ 
rolment,  and  the  host  of  officers  in  uniform,  and 
others,  who  are  daily  seen  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village,  and  upon  every  railroad  train,  and 
in  every  hotel  in  the  Confederacy — to  return  im¬ 
mediately  to  their  respective  commands  in  the 
field,  we  should  soon  have  armies  strong  enough 
to  roll  back  the  dark  cloud  of  war  which  hangs 
over  us,  and  drive  the  invaders  from  our  soil. 

By  reference  to  the  General  Order  herewith 
published,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  draft  will  be  had 
on  Tuesday,  the  fourth  day  of  August  next,  in 
each  county  in  tl|is  State  which  neglects  or  re¬ 
fuses  to  furnish  the  quota  of  men  required  of  it. 

Though  some  few  of  the  counties  have  ex¬ 
hibited  too  little  interest,  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
single  one  will  have  its  character  stained  by  the 
necessity  for  a  draft  to  defend  their  own  homes. 

To  those  counties  which  have  nobly  and 
promptly  responded,  and  especially  to  those 
which  have  tendered  much  more  than  their 
quota,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

While  the  militia  officers  of  this  State  have 


generally  responded  promptly  and  willingly,  I 
regret  to  learn  that  some  of  them,  in  contradic¬ 
tion  of  all  the  professions  they  have  made,  having 
remained  at  home  for  home  defence,  now  refuse 
to  volunteer.  To  all  such  I  hereby  give  notice 
that  if  they  fail  to  come  out  themselves  as  volun¬ 
teers  with  the  organizations  now  called  for,  and  to 
enter  the  service  as  invited  in  my  proclamation 
calling  for  eight  thousand  troops  by  the  fourth  of 
August  next,  the  protection  of  the  State  against 
conscription  will  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and 
they  will  be  turned  over  to  the  enrolling  officers 
under  the  conscript  act.  If,  however,  any  militia 
officer,  when  approached  by  the  conscript  officer, 
will  make  an  affidavit  that  he  has  not  heard  of 
or  seen  this  proclamation,  or  had  notice  of  it,  he 
shall  have  five  days  from  that  date  within  which 
to  join  one  of  the  companies  now  called  for  as  a 
volunteer. 

This  rule  does  not  embrace  any  one  connected 
with  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as 
they  are  expected  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
at  all  times  to  obey  his  orders,  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  these  companies.  All  justices  of 
the  peace  and  constables  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule  as  militia  officers,  as  their  offices  are 
not  now  so  important  that  they  cannot  be  spared 
to  do  local  and  temporary  service  in  the  defence 
of  the  State. 

In  protecting  State  officers  against  - conscrip¬ 
tion,  I  have  acted  upon  what  I  consider  an  im¬ 
portant  principle.  If  any  of  them  now  refuse  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  their  homes,  it  will  be  prop¬ 
er  that  the  State  withdraw  its  protection  from 
such  in  future. 

Let  no  one  despair  of  ultimate  success.  We 
should  not  expect  to  be  victorious  on  every  field. 
The  splendid  achievements  of  our  arms  in  the 
past  have  made  us  an  historical  people,  and  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  the  final  triumph  of  our 
arms  and  the  future  glory  and  grandeur  of  the 
Confederacy.  Such  a  people,  inhabiting  such  a 
country,  and  having  such  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters,  need  only  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  humbly  trust  in  Almighty  power,  to  be  in¬ 
vincible.  ‘ 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department,  this  July  seventeenth,  1883. 

Joseph  E.  Brown. 


Doc.  41. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  FORT  WAGNER. 

NEW-YORK  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

Morris  Island,  S.  0.,  July  19,  1863. 

Again  Fort  Wagner  has  been  assaulted  and 
again  we  have  been  repulsed,  and  with,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  much  more  formidable  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  than  in  the  first  attempt. 

The  first  assault  failed,  as  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ninth  Maine  to  pro¬ 
perly  support  the  successful  ’assault  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Connecticut,  who  were  left  alone  on  tho 
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parapet  and  within  the  ditches  of  the  Fort  to 
battle  with  the  whole  rebel  garrison. 

In  the  assault  of  the  eleventh  instant,  but  one 
brigade,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  under  the 
command  of  General  Strong,  were  engaged ;  in 
that  of  last  evening  a  whole  division,  consisting 
of  three  full  brigades,  were  drawn  out  in  line  to 
take  part  in  the  action,  but  on  account  of  some 
misunderstanding  of  orders,  but  two  actually  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  fight. 

Since  the  engagement  of  the  eleventh,  General 
Gillmore  has  strained  every  nerve  to  strengthen 
his  position  on  Morris  Island,  and  so  far  as  hu¬ 
man  foresight  can  discern,  has  made  his  lines  of 
defence  impregnable  before  advancing  to  the  at¬ 
tack. 

Three  fourths  of  the  island  is  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  ;  five  batteries  have  been  erected,  in  all  con¬ 
taining  nine  thirty -pound  and  four  twenty-pound 
Parrotts,  and  ten  ten-inch  mortars  on  the  left, 
with  two  thirty-pound  Parrotts,  ten  ten-inch 
mortars,  and  three  full  batteries  of  light  artillery 
on  the  right.  The  earth-works  protecting  these 
guns  have  all  been  erected  by  the  New-York  vol¬ 
unteer  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Brooks  and  Lieuts.  Mirche  and  Suter  of  General 
Gillmore’s  staff.  During  the  action  of  yesterday, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  Chief  of  Artillery  on 
General  Gillmore’s  staff,  commanded  on  the  left, 
and  Captain  Langdon,  of  the  First  U.  S.  artillery, 
company  M,  on  the  right.  The  extreme  right 
rests  on  the  ocean  beach  ;  the  extreme  left  on 
the  edge  of  a  swamp,  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  small  creek  separating  Morris  Island 
from  James  Island.  The  whole  line  of  batteries 
sweeps  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  is  at  all 
points  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Wagner.  Nearly  all  the  guns  upon 
the  left  are  about  four  thousand  yards  from  Fort 
Sumter ;  but  being  of  light  calibre  compared 
with  the  one  on  that  formidable  structure,  were 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  her  at  any  time  during 
the  action. 

General  Gillmore  designed  to  commence  the 
bombardment  of  the  Fort  at  daylight  yesterday 
morning,  but  on  account  of  a  terrific  thunder¬ 
storm,  which  commenced  early  in  the  evening 
and  continued  until  morning,  delaying  the  work 
of  the  engineers  and  dampening  the  ammunition, 
the  action  did  not  open  until  half-past  twelve. 
At  that  hour  Admiral  Dahlgren  signalled  that  he 
was  ready,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Montauk, 
(his  flag-ship,)  the  Ironsides,  the  Catskill,  the 
Nantucket,  the  Weehawlcen,  and  the  Patapsco 
moved  into  line  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
named  them,  and  commenced  hurling  their  heavi¬ 
est  shot  and  shell  around,  upon,  and  within  the 
Fort,  and,  with  intervals  of  but  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes,  continued  this  terrible  fire  until  one  hour 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down.*  During  all  the 
afternoon  the  iron  fleet  lay  about  one  mile  off 
from  the  Fort,  but  just  at  the  close  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  but  a  few  moments  before  the  first  as¬ 
sault  was  made  by  General  Strong,  the  Admiral 
ran  the  Montauk  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Wagner,  and,  within  two  hundred  and  eighty! 


yards,  fired  round  after  round  from  his  fifteen- 
inch  gun, '  sending,  as  every  shot  struck,  vast 
clouds  of  sand,  mud,  and  timber  high  up  into  the 
air,  making  one  huge  sand-heap  of  that  portion 
of  the  Fort  facing  the  sea,  and  dismounting  two 
of  the  heaviest  guns. 

Deserters  and  prisoners  tell  us  that  Fort  Wag¬ 
ner  mounts  thirteen  rifled  guns  of  heavy  calibre, 
but  during  all  this  furious  bombardment  by  land 
and  sea,  she  condescended  to  reply  with  but 
two — one  upon  the  whole  fleet  of  iron-clads,  and 
one  upon  the  entire  line  of  land-batteries.  She 
may  possibly  have  fired  one  shot  to  our  one  hun¬ 
dred,  but  I  think  even  that  number  is  a  large  es¬ 
timate.  There  were  no  casualties  on  the  moni¬ 
tors  or  Ironsides,  and  but  one  man  killed  and 
one  slightly  wounded  within  the  batteries.  The 
firing  was  almost  entirely  from  our  own  side. 
With  the  most  powerful  glass,  but  very  few  men 
could  be  seen  in  the  Fort.  At  half-past  two,  a 
shot  from  one  of  our  guns  on  the  left  cut  the  hal¬ 
yards  on  the  flag-staff  and  brought  the  rebel  flag 
fluttering  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment,  almost  before  we  had  begun  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  they  had  really  lowered 
their  flag,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  surrender¬ 
ing  or  not,  the  old  red  battle-flag,  which  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  has  so  often  had  defiantly  shaken 
in  its  face,  was  run  up  about  ten  feet  above  the 
parapet,  ajittle  cluster  of  men  rallied  around  it, 
cheered,  waved  their  hats,  and  then  disappeared, 
and  were  not  again  seen  during  the  day.  Fort, 
Sumter,  the  moment  the  rebel  flag  came  to  the 
ground,  sent  a  shot  over  our  heads  to  assure  us 
that  it  had  been  lowered  by  accident  and  not  by 
design.  In  this  shot  she  also  desired  us  to  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  that  before  Fort  Wagner  sur¬ 
rendered,  she  herself  would  have  to  be  consulted. 
With  the  exception  of  this  little  episode,  almost 
profound  silence,  so  far  as  the  rebel  garrison 
themselves  could  maintain  it,  prevailed  within 
the  Fort.  A  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  and  sand, 
occasioned  by  our  constantly  exploding  shell, 
hung  over  the  Fort  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  wind  drifted  it  away  that  we  were 
able  to  see  the  amount  of  damage  we  had  done. 
In  a  few  hours  what  had  been  the  smooth,  regu¬ 
lar  lines  of  the  engineer,  and  the  beautiful  sod¬ 
ded  embankments,  became  rugged  and  irregular 
heaps  of  sand  with  great  gaps  and  chasms  in  all 
the  sides  of  the  Fort  exposed  to  our  fire.  From 
my  point  of  observation,  a  wooden  look-out,  fifty 
feet  high,  erected  for  General  Gillmore  and  staff 
upon  a  sand-hill  of  about  the  same  height,  and 
situated  a  short  distance  back  of  the  batteries,  it 
seemed  as  if  no  human  beinggiould  live  beneath 
so  terrible  a  fire  whether  protected  by  bomb- 
proofs  or  not,  and  in  this  opinion  I  was  fully 
sustained  by  nearly  every  person  around  me. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
was  that  we  had  silenced  nearly  every  gun,  that 
the  fifteen-inch  shells  had  driven  the  rebels  from 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  that  if  there  had  been  a 
strong  infantry  force  in  the  rear  of  the  Fort  we 
had  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  there 
and  had  slaughtered  them  by  hundreds.  But 
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there  were  a  few  later  developments  that  proved 
their  opinion  was  the  correct  one,  who  said  this 
profound  silence  on  the  rebel  side  was  significant, 
not  of  defeat  and  disaster,  but  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  in  repulsing  our  assault ;  that  they  were 
keeping  themselves  under  cover  until  they  could 
look  into  the  eyes  of  our  men,  and  send  bullets 
through  their  heads,  and  would  then  swarm  by 
thousands,  with  every  conceivable  deadly  missile 
in  their  hands,  and  drive  us  in  confusion  and 
with  terrible  slaughter  back  to  our  intrench- 
ments. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  heavy  roar  of 
the  big  guns  on  land  and  sea  gradually  ceased. 
Slowly  and  sullenly  the  monitors,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Montauk,  moved  back  to  the  an¬ 
chorage  ground  of  the  morning.  The  music  of 
the  sublime  billows,  forever  hymning  their  sub¬ 
lime  chants,  was  again  heard  along  the  shore ; 
the  sun  went  down,  not  in  golden  glory,  but  in 
clouds  of  blackness  and  darkness,  and  mutter- 
ings  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  In  the 
slight  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  can¬ 
nonade  and  the  assault  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net,  the  artillery  of  heaven  opened  all  along  the 
western  horizon,  and  in  peal  after  peal  demon¬ 
strated  how  insignificant  is  the  power  of  man 
when  compared  with  that  of  Him  who  holds  the 
elements  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

For  eight*  hours  the  monitors  and  the  Ironsides 
have  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  Fort  Wagner 
has  not  yet  surrendered.  For  eight  hours  fifty- 
four  guns  from  the  land-batteries  have  hurled 
their  shot  and  shell  within  her  walls,  and  still 
she  flaunts  the  red  battle-flag  in  our  face. 

“  Something  must  be  done,  and  that,  too, 
quickly,  or  in  a  few  days  we  shall  have  the 
whole  army  in  Virginia  upon  us,”  said  an  officer 
high  in  command.  “We  must  storm  the  Fort 
to-night  and  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net!” 

In  a  few  moments  signals  are  made  from  the 
top  of  the  lqok-out,  and  soon  generals  and  colo¬ 
nels  commanding  divisions  and  brigades  were 
seen  galloping  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  General.  A  few  words  in  consultation, 
and  Generals  Seymour,  Strong,  Stevenson,  and 
Colonels  Putnam  and  Montgomery  are  seen  hast¬ 
ening  back  to  their  respective  commands.  Offi¬ 
cers  shout,  bugles  sound,  the  word  of  command 
is  given,  and  soon  the  soldiers  around,  upon,  and 
under  the  sand-hills  of  Morris  Island  spring  from 
their  hiding-places,  fall  into  line,  march  to  the 
beach,  are  organized  into  new  brigades,  and  in 
solid  column  stand  ready  to  move  to  the  deadly 
assault. 

Not  in  widely  extended  battle-line,  with  caval¬ 
ry  and  artillery  at  supporting  distances,  but  in 
solid  regimental  column,  on  the  hard  ocean  beach, 
for  half  a  mile  before  reaching  the  Fort,  in  plain 
sight  of  the  enemy,  did  these  three  brigades  move 
to  their  appointed  work. 

General  Strong,  who  has  so  frequently  since 
his  arrival  in  this  department  braved  death  in  its 
many  forms  of  attack,  was  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  First  brigade.  Colonel  Putnam  of 


the  Seventh  New-Hampshire,  who,  although  of 
the  regular  army,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  department,  had  never  led  his  men 
into  battle  nor  been  underfire,  took  command  of 
the  Second,  and  General  Stevenson  the  Third, 
constituting  the  reserve.  The  Fifty-fourth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  (colored  regiment,)  Colonel  Shaw,  was 
the  advanced  regiment  in  the  First  brigade,  and 
the  Second  South-Carolina,  (negro,)  Colonel  Mont¬ 
gomery,  was  the  last  regiment  of  the  reserve. 
The  selection  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts 
to  lead  the  charge  was  undoubtedly  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  good  fighting  qualities  it  had  dis¬ 
played  a  few  days  before  on  James  Island,  an 
account  of  which  you  have  in  my  letter  of  the 
seventeenth. 

These  brigades,  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
were  formed  for  this  express  duty.  Many  of  the 
regiments  had  never  seen  their  brigade  command¬ 
ers  before  ;  some  of  them  had  never  been  under 
fire,  and,  with  exception  of  three  regiments  in 
the  First  brigade,  none  of  them  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  this  form  of  attack.  All  had  fresh 
in  their  memories  the  severe  repulse  we  had  met 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  instant.  For  two 
years  the  department  of  the  South  had  been  in 
existence,  and  until  the  storming  of  the  batteries 
on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  the  army  had 
won  no  victory  fairly  acknowledged  by  the  en¬ 
emy. 

Just  as  darkness  began  to  close  in  upon  the 
scene  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  General 
Strong  rode  to  the  front  and  ordered  his  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Shaw,  (colored  regiment,)  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
necticut,  Colonel  Chatfield,  the  Forty-eighth  New- 
York,  Colonel  Barton,  the  Third  New-Hampshire, 
Colonel  Jackson,  the  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Ninth  Maine,  Colonel  Emery,  to  advance 
to  the  assault.  At  the  instant,  the  line  was  seen 
slowly  advancing  in  the  dusk  toward  the  Fort, 
and  before  a  double-quick  had  been  ordered,  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  barbette  guns  on  Fort 
Sumter,  from  the  batteries  on  Cumming’s  Point, 
and  from  all  the  guns  on  Fort  Wagner,  opened 
upon  it.  The  guns  from  Wagner  swept  the 
beach,  and  those  from  Sumter  and  Cumming’s 
Point  enfiladed  it  on  the  left.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  shower  of  shot  and  shell  they 
pushed  their  way,  reached  the  Fort,  portions  of 
the  Fifty -fourth  Massachusetts,  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  Forty-eighth  New-York  dashed 
through  the  ditches,  gained  the  parapet,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  held  their  ground, 
and  did  not  fall  back  until  nearly  every  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  was  shot  down.  As  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  assault  of  the  eleventh  instant,  these 
brave  men  were  exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire  of 
grape  and  canister,  from  howitzers,  raking  the 
ditches  from  the  bastions  of  the  Fort,  from  hand-  . 
grenades,  and  from  almost  every  other  modern 
implement  of  warfare.  The  rebels  fought  with 
the  utmost  desperation,  and  so  did  the  larger 
portion  of  General  Strong’s  brigade,  as  long  as 
there  was  an  officer  to  command  it. 
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When  the  brigade  made  the  assault  General 
Strong  gallantly  rode  at  its  head.  When  it  fell 
hack,  broken,  torn,  and  bleeding,  Major  Plimpton 
of  the  Third  New-Hampshire  was  the  highest 
commissioned  officer  to  command  it.  General 
Strong,  Colonel  Shaw,  Colonel  Chatfield,  Colonel 
Barton,  Colonel  Green,  Colonel  Jackson,  all  had 
fallen ;  and  the  list  I  send  you  will  tell  how  many 
other  brave  officers  fell  with  them.  Stories  are 
flying  about  that  this  regiment  and  that  regiment 
broke  and  run  ;  that  but  for  the  frightened  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  (negro)  we  would  have  car¬ 
ried  the  Fort;  that  the  Ninth  Maine  did  not  re¬ 
flect  much  honor  upon  the  gallant  State  she  re¬ 
presents,  and  a  thousand  other  reasons  which  I 
care  not  to  enumerate.  It  is  absurd  to  say  these 
men  did  not  fight  and  were  not  exposed  to  per¬ 
haps  the  most  deadly  fire  of  the  war,  when  so 
many  officers  and  so  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
were  killed.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  assault  was  made  in  the  night — a  very  dark 
night — even  the  light  of  the  stars  was  obscured  by 
the  blackness  of  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  and  the 
enemy  could  be  distinguished  from  our  own  men 
only  by  the  light  of  bursting  shell  and  the  flash 
of  the  howitzer  and  the  musket.  The  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  (negro,)  whom  copperhead  officers 
would  have  called  cowardly  if  they  had  stormed 
and  carried  the  gates  of  hell,  went  boldly  into 
battle,  for  the  second  time,  commanded  by  their 
brave  Colonel,  but  came  out  of  it  led  by  no  higher 
officer  than  the  boy,  Lieutenant  Higginson. 

The  First  brigade,  under  the  lead  of  General 
Strong,  failed  to  take  the  Fort.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  Colonel  Putnam,  commanding  the  Second 
brigade,  composed  of  the  Seventy  New-Hampshire, 
the  Sixty-second  Ohio,  Colonel  Steele,  the  Sixt}'- 
seventhOhio,  Colonel  Yorhees,  and  the  One  Hun¬ 
dredth  New- York,  Colonel  Dandy,  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  But  alas !  the  task  was  too  much  for  him. 
Through  the  same  terrible  fire  he  led  his  men  to, 
over,  and  into  the  Fort,  and  for  an  hour  held  one 
half  of  it,  fighting  every  moment  of  that  time  with 
the  utmost  desperation,  and,  as  with  the  First  bri¬ 
gade,  it  was  not  until  he  himself  fell  killed,  and 
nearly  all  his  officers  wounded,  and  no  reenforce¬ 
ments  arriving,  that  his  men  fell  back,  and  the 
rebel  shout  and  cheer  of  victory  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  Sumter  and  the  guns  from  Cumming’s 
Point. 

In  this  second  assault  by  Colonel  Putnam’s  bri¬ 
gade,  Colonel  Turner,  of  General  Gillmore’s  staff, 
stood  at  the  side  of  Colonel  Putnam  when  he  fell, 
and  with  his  voice  and  sword  urged  on  the  thin¬ 
ned  ranks  to  the  final  charge.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  Third  brigade,  General  Stevenson’s, 
was  not  on  hand.  It  was  madness  for  the  Se¬ 
cond  to  remain  longer  under  so  deadly  a  fire,  and 
the  thought  of  surrendering  in  a  body  to  the  en¬ 
emy  could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained.  To 
fight  their  way  back  to  the  intrenchments  was  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  in  this  retreat  many  a 
poor  fellow  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

Without  a  doubt,  many  of  our  men  fell  from 
our  own  fire.  The  darkness  was  so  intense,  the 


roar  of  artillery  so  loud,  the  flight  of  grape  and 
canister  shot  so  rapid  and  destructive,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  preserve  order  in  the 
ranks  of  individual  companies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  regiments. 

More  than  half  the  time  we  were  in  the  Fort, 
the  fight  was  simply  a  hand-to-hand  one,  as  the 
wounds  received  by  many  clearly  indicate.  Some 
have  Sword-thrusts,  some  are  hacked  on  the  head, 
some  are  stabbed  with  bayonets,  and  a  few  were 
knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  muskets,  but 
recovered  in  time  to  get  away  with  swollen  heads. 
There  was  terrible  fighting  to  get  into  the  Fort, 
and  terrible  fighting  to  get  out  of  it.  The  cow¬ 
ardly  stood  no  better  chance  for  their  lives  than 
the  fearless.  Even  if  they  surrendered,  the  shell 
Qf  Sumter  were  thickly  falling  around  them  in  the 
darkness,  and,  as  prisoners,  they  could  not  be 
safe,  until  victory,  decisive  and  unquestioned, 
rested  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 

The  battle  is  over ;  it  is  midnight ;  the  ocean 
beach  is  crowded  with  the  dead,  the  dying,  and 
the  wounded.  It  is  with  difficulty  you  can  urge 
your  horse  through  to  Lighthouse  Inlet.  Faint 
lights  are  glimmering  in  the  sand-holes  and  rifle- 
pits  to  the  right,  as  you  pass  down  the  beach.  In 
these  holes  many  a  poor  wounded  and  bleeding 
soldier  has  lain  down  to  his  last  sleep.  Friends 
are  bending  over  them  to  staunch  their  wounds, 
or  bind  up  their  shattered  limbs,  but  the  deathly 
glare  from  sunken  eyes  tells  that  their  kind  serv¬ 
ices  are  all  in  vain. 

In  this  night  assault,  and  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  its  close,  General  Gillmore,  his  staff,  and 
his  volunteer  aids,  consisting  of  Colonel  Littlefield, 
of  the  Fourth  South-Carolina,  and  Majors  Bannis¬ 
ter  and  Stryker,  of  the  Paymaster’s  Department, 
were  constantly  under  fire  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  troops  and  urge 
on  reenforcements.  All  that  human  power  could  do 
to  carry  this  formidable  earth-work  seems  to  have 
been  done.  No  one  would  have  imagined  in  the 
morning  that  so  fierce  a  cannonade  from  both  the 
navy  and  the  batteries  on  shore  could  fail  to  de¬ 
stroy  every  bomb-proof  the  rebels  had  erected. 
But  the  moment  our  men  touched  the  parapets 
of  the  Fort  one  thousand  three  hundred  strong 
streamed  from  their  safe  hiding-place,  where  they 
had  been  concealed  during  the  day,  and  fresh  and 
strong,  were  prepared  to  drive  us  back.  We  then 
found  to  our  sorrow  that  the  fifteen-inch  shot 
from  the  monitors,  even  when  fired  at  a  distance 
of  but  one  thousand  and  eighty  yards,  had  not 
injured  them  in  the  least.  Only  the  parapets  of 
the  Fort  had  been  knocked  into  sand  heaps. 

In  their  proper  places  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  gunboats  Wissahickon,  Captain  Davis,  the 
Chippewa,  Captain  Harris,  the  Paul  Jones,  Cap¬ 
tain  Buger,  and  the  Ottawa,  were  also  engaged  in 
the  bombardment  at  long-range,  and  that  during 
every  day  of  the  week,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sev¬ 
enteenth,  had  been  more  or  less  engaged  with  the 
work. 

The  amount  of  shell  thrown  at  Fort  Wagner 
would  almost  build  another  Ironsides.  N.  P. 
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LETTER  OF  EDWARD  L.  PIERCE. 

The  following  letter  from  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  was  addressed  to  Governor  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts : 

Beaufort,  July  22, 1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  probably  receive  an 
official  report  of  the  losses  in  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  by  the  mail  which  leaves  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  perhaps  a  word  from  me  may  not  be 
unwelcome.  I  saw  the  officers  and  men  on 
James  Island  on  the  thirteenth  instant,  and  on 
Saturday  last  saw  them  at  Brigadier-General 
Strong’s  tent,  as  they  passed  on  at  six  or  half¬ 
past  six  in  the  evening  to  Fort  Wagner,  which  is 
some  two  miles  beyond.  I  had  been  the  guest 
of  General  Strong,  who  commanded  the  advance, 
since  Tuesday.  Colonel  Shaw  had  become  at¬ 
tached  to  General  Strong  at  St.  Helena,  where  he 
was  under  him,  and  the  regard  was  mutual. 
When  the  troops  left  St.  Helena  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  the  Fifty-fourth  going  to  James  Island. 
While  it  was  there  General  Strong  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Colonel  Shaw,  in  which  the  desire  was 
expressed  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fifty-fourth  to 
General  Strong’s  brigade.  So  when  the  tfoops 
were  brought  away  from  James  Island  General 
Strong  took  this  regiment  into  his  command. 
It  left  James  Island  on  Thursday,  July  six¬ 
teenth,  at  nine  p.m.,  and  marched  to  Cole’s  Is¬ 
land,  which  they  reached  at  four  o’clock  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  marching  all  night,  most  of  the 
.way  in  single  file,  over  swampy  and  muddy 
ground.  There  they  remained  during  the  day, 
with  hard  tack  and  coffee  for  their  fare,  and  this 
only  what  was  left  in  their  havefsacks ;  not  a 
regular  ration.  From  eleven  o’clock  of  Friday 
evening  until  four  o’clock  of  Saturday  they  were 
being  put  on  the  transport,  the  General  Hunter, 
in  a  boat  which  took  about  fifty  at  a  time.  There 
they  breakfasted  on  the  same  fare,  and  had  no 
other  food  before  entering  into  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner  in  the  evening. 

The  General  Hunter  left  Coles’s  Island  for  Folly 
Island  at  six  a.m.,  and  the  troops  landed  at  the 
•Pawnee  Landing  about  half-past  nine  a.m.,  and 
thence  marched  to  the  point  opposite  Morris  Is¬ 
land,  reaching  there  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  were  transported  in  a  steamer 
across  the  inlet,  and  at  five  p.m.  began  their 
march  for  Fort  Wagner.  They  reached  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Strong’s  quarters  about  midway  on 
the  Island,  about  six  or  half-past  six,  where  they 
halted  for  five  minutes.  I  saw  them  here,  and 
they  looked  worn  and  weary. 

General  Strong  expressed  a  great  desire  to  give 
them  food  and  stimulants,  but  it  was  too  late,  as 
they  were  to  lead  the  charge.  They  had  been 
„  without  tents  during  the  pelting  rains  of  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  nights.  General  Strong  had 
*  been  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  the 
regiment  and  its  officers,  and  he  wished  to  assign 
them  the  post  where  the  most  severe  wrork  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  highest  honor  was  to  be  won. 
I  had  been  his  guest  for  some  days,  and  knew 
how  he  regarded  •them.  The  march  across  Folly 


and  Morris  Islands  was  over  a  very  sandy  road, 
and  was  very  wearisome.  The  regiment  went 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  not  along 
the  beach  where  the  marching  was  easier.  When 
they  had  come  within  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  ‘Wagner,  they  halted 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle — the  Colonel  leading 
the  right  and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  left 
wing.  They  then  marched  four  hundred  yards 
further  on  and  halted  again.  There  was  little 
firing  from  the  enemy  at  this  point,  one  solid 
shot  falling  between  the  wings,  and  another  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  but  no  musketry. 

At  this  point  the  regiment,  together  with  the 
next  supporting  regiments,  the  Sixth  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Ninth  Maine,  and  others,  remained  half  an 
hour.  The  regiment  was  addressed  by  General 
Strong  and  Colonel  Shaw.  Then  at  half-past 
seven  or  a  quarter  before  eight  o’clock  the  order 
for  the  charge  was  given.  The  regiment  ad¬ 
vanced  at  quick  time,  changed  to  double-quick 
when  at  some  distance  on.  The  intervening  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  place  where  the  line  was 
formed  and  the  Fort  was  run  over  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  When  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  Fort,  a  terrific  fire  of  grape  and  musketry 
was  poured  upon  them  along  the  entire  line,  and 
with  deadly  results.  It  tore  the  ranks  to  pieces 
and  disconcerted  some.  They  rallied  again,  went 
through  the  ditch,  in  which  were  some  three  feet 
of  water,  and  then  up  the  parapet.  They  raised 
the  flag  on  the  parapet,  where  it  remained  for  a 
few  minutes.  Here  they  melted  away  before  the 
enemy’s  fire,  their  bodies  falling  down  the  slope 
and  into  the  ditch.  Others  will  give  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  accurate  account  of  what  occurred 
during  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

Colonel  Shaw  reached  the  parapet,  leading  his 
men,  and  was  probably  killed.  Adjutant  James 
saw  him  fall.  Private  Thomas  Burgess  of  com¬ 
pany  I  told  me  that  he  was  close  to  Colonel 
Shaw ;  that  he  waved  his  sword  and  cried  out, 
“Onward,  boys!”  and,  as  he  did  so,  fell.  Bur¬ 
gess  fell,  wounded,  at  the  same  time.  In  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two,  as  he  rose  to  crawl  away,  he  tried  to 
pull  Colonel  Shaw  along,  taking  hold  of  his  feet, 
which  were  near  his  own  head,  but  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  life  in  him.  There  is  a  report, 
however,  that  Colonel  Shaw  is  wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  and  that  it  was  so  stated  to  the  officers 
who  bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  us,  but  I  cannot 
find  it  well  authenticated.  It  is  most  likely  that 
this  noble  youth  has  given  his  life  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind.  Brigadier-General  Strong  (him¬ 
self  a  kindred  spirit)  said  of  him  to-day,  in  a 
message’to  his  parents;  “I  had  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  with  him,  but  I  already  loved  him. 
No  man  ever  went  more  gallantly  into  battle. 
None  knew  him  but  to  love  him.”  I  parted  with 
Colonel  Shaw  between  six  and  seven  Saturday 
evening,  as  he  rode  forward  to  his  regiment,  and 
he  gave  me  the  private  letters  and  papers  ho  had 
with  him  to  be  delivered  to  his  father.  Of  the 
other  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hallowell  is 
severely  wounded  in  the  groin  ;  Adjutant  James 
has  a  wound  from  a  grape-shot  in  his  ankle,  and 
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a  flesh-wound  in  his  side  from  a  glancing  ball  or 
a  piece  of  shell.  Captain  Pope  has  had  a  mus¬ 
ket-ball  extracted  from  his  shoulder.  Captain 
Appleton  is  wounded  in  the  thumb,  and  also  has 
a  contusion  on  his  right  breast  from  a  hand-gre¬ 
nade.  Captain  Willard  has  a  wound  in  the  leg, 
and  is  doing  well.  Captain  Jones  was  wounded 
in  the  right  shoulder.  The  ball  went  through  and 
he  is  doing  well.  Lieutenant  Homans  wounded 
by  a  ball  from  a  smooth-bore  musket  entering 
the  left  side,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
back.  He  is  doing  well. 

The  above-named  officers  are  at  Beaufort,  all 
but  the  last  arriving  there  on  Sunday  evening, 
whither  they  were  taken  from  Morris  Island  to 
Pawnee  Landing,  in  the  Alice  Price,  and  thence 
to  Beaufort  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  which  is  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  up  for  hospital  service  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  skilful  surgeons  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Bontecou.  They  are  now  tenderly  cared 
for  with  an  adequate  corps  of  surgeons  and 
nurses  and  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ice,  beef  and  chicken  broth  and  Stimulants. 
Lieutenant  Smith  was  left  at  the  hospital  tent  on 
Morris  Island.  Captain  Emilio  and  Lieutenants 
Grace,  Appleton,  Johnston,  Reed,  Howard,  Dex¬ 
ter,  Jennison,  and  Emerson,  were  not  w'ounded 
and  are  doing  duty.  Lieutenants  Jewett  and 
Tucker  were  slightly  wounded  and  are  doing  duty 
also.  Lieut.  Pratt  was  wounded  and  came  in  from 
the  field  on  the  following  day.  Captains  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Simpkins  are  missing.  The  Quarter¬ 
master  and  Surgeon  are  safe  and  are  with  the 
regiment. 

Dr.  Stone  remained  on  the  Alice  Price  during 
Saturday  night,  caring  for  the  wounded  until  she 
left  Morris  Island,  and  then  returned  to  look 
after  those  who  were  left  behind.  The  Assistant 
Surgeon  was  at  the  camp  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
attending  to  duty  there.  Lieutenant  Littlefield 
was  also  in  charge  of  the  camp  at  St.  Helena. 
Lieutenant  Higginson  was  on  Folly  Island  with 
a  detail  of  eighty  men.  Captain  Bridge  and 
Lieutenant  Walton  are  sick  and  were  at  Beau¬ 
fort  or  vicinity.  Captain  Partridge  has  returned 
from  the  North,  but  not  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  action. 

Of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
I  send  you  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
who  are  now  in  the  Beaufort  hospitals.  A  few 
others  died  on  the  boats  or  since  their  arrival 
here.  There  may  be  others  at  the  Hilton  Head 
hospital ;  and  others  are  doubtless  on  Morris 
Island ;  but  I  have  no  names  or  statistics  rela¬ 
tive  to  them.  Those  in  Beaufort  are  well  attend¬ 
ed  to — -just  as  well  as  the  white  soldiers,  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  surgeons  and  nurses  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  those  of  the  colored  people  here, 
who  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  them.  The 
men  of  the  regiment  are  very  patient,  and  where 
their  condition  at  all  permits  them,  are  cheerful. 
They  expressed  their  readiness  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my  again,  and  they  keep  asking  if  Wagner  is  yet 
taken.  Could  any  one  from  the  North  see  these 
brave  felloes  as  they  lie  here,  his  prejudice 
against  them,  if  he  had  any,  would  all  pass 


away.  They  grieve  greatly  at  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  who  seems  to  have  acquired  a  strong  hold 
on  their  affections.  They  are  attached  to  their 
other  officers,  and  admire  General  Strong,  whose 
courage  was  so  conspicuous  to  all.  I  asked  Gen¬ 
eral  Strong  if  he  had  any  testimony  in  relation 
to  the  regiment  to  be  communicated  to  you. 
These  are  his  precise  words,  and  I  give  them  to 
you  as  I  noted  them  at  the  time : 

“  The  Fifty-fourth  did  well  and  nobly,  only 
the  fall  of  Colonel  Shaw  prevented  them  from  en¬ 
tering  the  Fort  They  moved  up  as  gallantly  as  any 
troops  could,  and  with  their  enthusiasm  they  de¬ 
served  a  better  fate.”  The  regiment  could  not 
have  been  under  a  better  officer  than  General 
Strong.  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  gen¬ 
uine  men.  His  soldiers  loved  him  like  a  brother, 
and  go  where  you  would  through  the  camps  you 
would  hear  them  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm 
and  affection.  His  wound  is  severe,  and  there 
are  some  apprehensions  as  to  his  being  able  to 
recover  from  it.  Since  I  found  him  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal  tent  on  Morris  Island,  about  half-past  nine 
o’clock  on  Saturday,  I  have  been  all  the  time  at¬ 
tending  to  him  or  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-fourth, 
both  on  the  boats  and  here.  Nobler  spirits  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  be  with.  General 
Strong,  as  he  lay  on  the  stretcher  in  the  tent, 
was  grieving  all  the  while  for  the  poor  fellows 
who  lay  uncared  for  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Fifty-fourth  have  had  nothing  to 
say  of  their  own  misfortunes,  but  have  mourned 
constantly  for  the  hero  who  led  them  to  the 
charge  from  which  he  did  not  return.  I  remem¬ 
ber  well  the  beautiful  day  when  the  flags  were 
presented  at  Readville,  and  you  told  the  regi¬ 
ment  that  your  reputation  was  to  be  identified 
with  its  fame.  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  and  cheer. 
I  walk  now  in  these  hospitals  and  see  mutilated 
forms  with  every  variety  of  wound,  and  it  seems 
all  a  dream.  But  well  has  the  regiment  sustain¬ 
ed  the  hope  which  you  indulged,  and  justified 
the  identity  of  fame  which  you  trusted  to  it. 

I  ought  to  add  in  relation  to  the  fight  on  James 
Island,  on  July  sixteenth,  in  which  the  regiment 
lost  fifty  men,  driving  back  the  rebels,  and  sav¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  stated,  three  companies  of  the  Tenth 
Connecticut,  that  General  Terry,  who  was  in 
command  on  that  Island,  said  to  Adjutant  James: 

“Tell  your  Colonel  that  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  your  regiment.  They 
have  done  all  they  could  do.” 

Yours  truly,  Edward  L.  Pierce. 


Doc.  42. 

SPEECH  OF  ALEX  II.  STEPHENS. 

Richmond,  July  25,  1S68. 

Vice-President  Stephens,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  the  South,  stopped  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  and  was  serenaded  by  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  citizens.  In  reply  he  made  them  a 
speech  about  an  hour  in  length.  He  commenced 
by  alluding  to  the  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
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Pennsylvania  by  General  Lee’s  army  ;  said  that 
it  had  whipped  the  enemy  on  their  own  soil,  and 
obtained  vast  supplies  for  our  own  men,  and  was 
now  ready  to  again  meet  the  enemy  on  a  new 
field.  Whatever  might  be  the  movements  and 
objects  of  General  Lee,  he  had  entire  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook, 
for  in  ability  and  intellect  he  was  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  man  in  the  Yankee  army. 
He  commanded  General  Lee  for  keeping  his  own 
secrets,  and  told  the  people  not  to  be  discouraged 
because  they  did  not  hear  from  Lee  over  his 
own  signature.  He  would  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Stephens  next  spoke  of  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburgh,  and  said  that  it  was  not  an  occur¬ 
rence  to  cause  discouragement  or  gloom ;  that  the 
loss  of  Yicksburgh  was  not  as  severe  a  blow  as 
the  loss  of  Fort  Pillow,  Island  Number  Ten,  or 
New-Orleans.  The  Confederacy  had  survived 
the  loss  of  these  points,  and  would  survive  the 
loss  of  Yicksburgh,  Port  Hudson,  and  other 
places.  Suppose,  said  he,  we  were  to  lose  Mo¬ 
bile,  Charleston,  and  Richmond,  it  would  not 
affect  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  We  could 
and  would  survive  such  losses,  and  finally  secure 
our  independence.  He  was  not  at  all  discour¬ 
aged  at  the  prospect ;  he  never  had  the  “  blues  ” 
himself,  and  had  no  respect  or  sympathy  for 
“  croakers.”  The  enemy  has  already  appropri¬ 
ated  two  billion  seven  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  one  million  of  men  for  our  subjugation,  and 
after  two  years’  war  had  utterly  failed,  and  if  the 
war  continued  for  two  years  longer,  they  would 
fail  to  accomplish  our  subjugation.  So  far  they 
had  not  broken  the  shell  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  Revolutionary  war  the  British  at  one 
time  had  possession  of  North-Carolina,  South- 
Carolina,  and  other  States ;  they  took  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  dispersed  Congress,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  almost  complete  sway  in  the  Colonies — 
yet  they  did  not  conquer  our  forefathers.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  British  captured  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  Washington  City,  and  burnt  it,  yet 
they  did  not  conquer  us  ;  and  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  now,  true  to  our  birth-right,  the  Yan¬ 
kee  nation  will  utterly  fail  to  subjugate  us.  Sub¬ 
jugation  would  be  utter  ruin  and  eternal  death 
to  Southern  people  and  all  that  they  hold  most 
dear.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  cordial  support,  to  frown  down  all 
croakers  and  grumblers,  and  to  remain  united 
and  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

As  for  reconstruction,  said  Mr.  Stephens,  such 
a  thing  was  impossible — such  an  idea  must  not 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  Reconstruction 
would  not  end  the  war,  but  would  produce  a 
more  horrible  «rar  than  that  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  The  only  terms  on  which  we  can 
obtain  permanent  peace  is  final  and  complete 
separation  from  the  North.  Rather  than  submit 
to  any  thing  short  of  that,  let  us  all  resolve  to  die 
like  men  worthy  of  freedom. 

In  regard  to  foreign  intervention,  Mr.  Stephens 
advised  his  hearers  to  build  no  hopes  on  that  yet 


awhile.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  leading  for¬ 
eign  powers  ever  intended  that  the  North  and 
South  should  be  again  united — they  preferred 
that  the  separation  should  be  permanent,  but 
they  considered  both  sides  too  strong  now,  and 
did  not  deem  it  good  policy  on  their  part  to  in¬ 
terfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  Foreign  na¬ 
tions  see  that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to 
establish  a  despotism  at  the  North,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  willing  to  allow  it  to  continue  awhile  longer. 

The  whole. tone  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  speech  was 
very  encouraging,  and  showed  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  despondency.  He  concluded  b}'-  express¬ 
ing  entire  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  maintain  our  cause  and  achieve  in¬ 
dependence.  — Richmond  Dispatch. 


Doc.  43. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICK  AMAH  GA. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR-GENERAL  ROSECRANS. 

The  rebel  army,  after  its  expulsion  from  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Moun¬ 
tains  by  way  of  the  Tantallon  and  University 
roads,  then  moved  down  Battle  Creek,  and  cross¬ 
ed  the  Tennessee  River  on  bridges,  it  is  said,  near 
the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  and  at  Kelly’s  Ferry, 
and  on  the  railroad  bridge  at  Bridgeport.  They 
destroyed  a  part  of  the  latter,  after  having  passed 
over  it,  and  retired  to  Chattanooga  and  Tyner 
Station,  leaving  guards  along  the  river.  On  their 
arrival  at  Chattanooga,  they  commenced  immedi¬ 
ately  to  throw  up  some  defensive  field-works  at 
that  place,  and  also  at  each  of  the  crossings  of  the 
Tennessee  as  far  up  as  Blythe’s  Ferry. 

Our  troops,  having  pursued  the  rebels  as  far  as 
supplies  and  the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  it 
practicable,  took  position  from  McMinnville  to 
Winchester,  with  advances  at  Pelham  and  Stev¬ 
enson.  The  latter  soon  after  moved  to  Bridgeport 
in  time  to  save  from  total  destruction  a  saw-mill 
there,  but  not  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  bridge. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Bragg’s  forces  from  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee,  the  next  objective  point  of  this  army 
was  Chattanooga.  It  commands  the  southern 
entrance  into  East-Tonnessee,  the  most  valuable, 
if  not  the  chief  sources  of  supplies  of  coal  for  the 
manufactories  and  machine-shops  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  great  gateways  through 
the  mountains  to  the  champaign  counties  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Alabama. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  campaign, 

I  submit  a  brief  outline  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  from  the  barrens  of  the  north-western 
base  of  the  Cumberland  Range  to  Chattanooga 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  Cumberland  Range  is  a  lofty  mass  of  rocks 
separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Cum¬ 
berland  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  extending  from  beyond  the  Kentucky 
line,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  nearly  to 
Athens,  Alabama.  Its  north-western  slopes  arc 
steep  and  rocky,  and  scalloped  into  coves,  in  which 
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are  the  heads  of  numerous  streams  that  water 
Middle  Tennessee.  Its  top  is  undulating,  or 
rough,  covered  with  timber,  soil  comparatively 
barren,  and  in  dry  seasons  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  Its  south-eastern  slope,  above  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  for  many  miles,  is  precipitous,  rough,  and 
difficult  all  the  way  up  to  Kingston.  The  valley 
between  the  foot  of  this  slope  and  the  river  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  along  the  banks, 
is  undulating  or  hilly. 

The  Sequatchie  Yallev  is  along  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  is  a  canon,  or  deep  cut,  splitting  the 
Cumberland  Range  parallel.  It  is  only  three  or 
four  miles  in  breadth  and  fifty  in  length.  The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  even  more  precipitous 
than  the  great  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Cumberland,  which  have  just  been  described. 
To  reach  Chattanooga  from  McMinnville,  or  north 
of  the  Tennessee,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  head 
of  this  valley  by  Pikeville  and  pass  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  or  to  cross  it  by  Dunlap 
or  Thurman. 

That  part  of  the  Cumberland  Range  between 
Sequatchie  and  the  Tennessee,  called  Walden’s 
Ridge,  abuts  on  the  Tennessee,  in  high,  rocky 
bluffs,  having.no  practicable  space  sufficient  for  a 
good  wagon-road  along  the  river.  The  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad  crosses  that  branch  of 
the  Cumberland  Range,  west  of  the  Sequatchie, 
through  a  low  gap,  by  a  tunnel,  two  miles  east 
of  Cowan,  down  the  gorge  of  Big  Crow  Creek  to 
Stevenson,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  three  miles 
from  the  Tennessee  and  ten  from  Bridgeport. 

Between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga,  on  thb 
south  of  the  Tennessee,  are  two  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Tennessee  River  separating  them  from 
the  Cumberland.  Its  channel,  a  great  chasm  cut 
through  the  mountain  masses,  which  in  those 
places  abut  directly  on  the  river.  These  two 
ranges  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  through 
which  runs  Lookout  Creek. 

The  Sand  Mountain  is  next  the  Tennessee,  and 
its  northern  extremity  is  called  Raccoon  Moun 
tain.  Its  sides  are  precipitous  and  its  top  bar¬ 
ren  oak  ridges,  nearly  destitute  of  water.  There 
are  but  few,  and  those  very  difficult,  wagon-roads 
by  which  to  ascend  and  descend  the  slopes  of 
this  mountain. 

East  of  Lookout  Valley  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a 
vast  palisade  of  rocks  rising  two  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  abrupt, 
rocky  cliffs,  from  a  steep,  wooded  base.  Its  east¬ 
ern  sides  are  no  less  precipitous.  Its  top  varies 
from  one  to  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  is  heav¬ 
ily  timbered,  sparsely  settled,  and  poorly  water¬ 
ed  It  terminates  abruptly  upon  the  Tennessee, 
two  miles  below  Chattanooga,  and  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  wagon-roads  across  it,  are  over  the  nose  of 
the  mountain,  at  this  point,  one  at  Johnson’s 
Crook,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  and  one  at  Win¬ 
ston’s  Gap,  forty-two  miles  distant  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Between  the  eastern  base  of  this  range,  and  the 


line  of  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  or  Georgia 
State  Railroad  are  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  se¬ 
parated  by  smaller  ranges  of  hills  or  low  moun¬ 
tains,  over  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
practicable  wagon-roads  running  eastward  to¬ 
ward  the  railroad. 

The  first  of  these  ranges  is  Missionary  Ridge, 
separating  the  waters  of  Chickamauga  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Creek. 

A  higher  range  with  fewer  gaps,  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  is  Pigeon  Moun¬ 
tain,  branching  from  Lookout,  near  Dougherty’s 
Gap,  some  forty  miles  south  from  Chattanooga. 
It  extends  in  a  northerly  direction,  bearing  east¬ 
ward,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  general  level  of  the 
country  near  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  and  La 
Fayette  road. 

East  of  these  two  ranges  and  of  the  Chicka¬ 
mauga,  starting  from  Ottowah  and  passing  by 
Ringgold,  to  the  west  of  Dalton,  is  Taylor’s  Ridge, 
a  rough,  rocky  range,  traversable  by  wagon-roads 
only,  through  gaps  generally  several  miles  apart. 

Missionary  Ridge  passes  about  three  miles  east 
of  Chattanooga,  ending  near  the  Tennessee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chickamauga.  Taylor’s  Ridge  se¬ 
parates  the  East-Tennesseeand  Georgia  Railroad 
from  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  Railroad. 

The  junction  of  these  roads  is  at  Dalton,  in  a 
valley  east  of  Taylor’s  Ridge,  and  west  of  the 
rough  mountain  region,  in  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  Cossa  River.  This  valley,  only  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  wide,  is  the  natural  southern  gate¬ 
way  into  East-Tennessee,  while  the  other  valleys 
just  mentioned  terminate  northwardly  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  the  west  of  it,. and  extend  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  toward  the  line  of  the  Cossa, 
the  general  direction  of  which,  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Atlanta  road  to  Rome  and  thence  to  Gads¬ 
den,  is  south-west. 

From  the  position’ of  our  army  at  McMinnville, 
Tullahoma,  Decherd,  and  Winchester,  to  reach 
Chattanooga,  crossing  the  Tennessee  above  it,  it 
was  necessary,  either  to  pass  north  of  the  Sequat¬ 
chie  Valley,  by  Pikesville  or  Kingston,  or  to  cross 
the  main  Cumberland  and  the  Sequatchie  Valley 
by  Dunlap  or  Thurman  and  Walden’s  Ridge,  by 
the  routes  passing  through  these  places,  a  distance 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  miles,  over  a  country 
destitute  of  forage,  poorly  supplied  with  water, 
by  narrow  and  difficult  wagon-roads. 

The  main  Cumberland  Range  could  also  have 
been  passed,  on  an  inferior  road,  by  Pelham  and 
Tracy  City  to  Thurman. 

The  most  southerly  route  on  which  to  move 
troops  and  transportation  to  the  Tennessee,  above 
Chattanooga,  was  by  Cown,  University,  Battle 
Creek,  and  Jasper,  or  by  Tantallon,  Anderson, 
Stevenson,  Bridgeport,  and  the  mouth  of  Battle 
Creek,  to  same  point,  and  thence  by  Thurman,  or 
Dunlap  and  Poe’s  Tavern,  across  Walden  Ridge. 
The  University  Road,  though  difficult,  was  the 
best  of  these  two,  that  by  Cowan,  Tantallon,  and 
Stevenson  being  very  rough  between  Cowan  and 
Anderson,  and  much  longer. 

There  were  also  three  roads  across  the  moun- 
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tains  to  the  Tennessee  River  below  Stevenson, 
the  best,  but  much  the  longest,  by  Fayetteville 
and  Athens,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

The  next,  a  very  rough  wagon-road  from  Win¬ 
chester  by  Salem,  to  Larkinsville,  and  an  exceed- 
ingty  rough  road  by  the  way  of  Mount  Top,  one 
branch  leading  thence  to  Bellefont  and  the  other 
to  Stevenson. 

On  these  latter  routes  little  or  no  forage  was 
to  be  found,  except  at  the  extremities  of  the 
lines,  and  they  were  also  scarce  of  water.  The 
one  by  Athens  has  both  forage  and  water  in 
abundance. 

It  was  evident  from  this  description  of  the  to¬ 
pography,  that  to  reach  Chattanooga,  or  pene¬ 
trate  the  country  south  of  it,  on  the  railroad,  by 
crossing  the  Tennessee  below  Chattanooga,  was 
a  difficult  task.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  with  subsistence,  ammu¬ 
nition,  at  least  a  limited  supply  of  forage,  and  a 
bridge-train ;  to  cross  Sand  or  Raccoon  Moun¬ 
tains  into  Lookout  Valley,  then  Ldokout  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  finally  the  lesser  ranges,  Missionary 
Ridge,  if  we  went  directly  to  Chattanooga ;  or 
Missionary  Ridge,  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  Taylor’s 
Ridge,  if  we  struck  the  railroad  at  Dalton,  or 
south  of  it.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
though  several  miles  in  breadth  between  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  below  Bridgeport,  is  not 
a  broad  alluvial  farming  country,  but  full  of  bar¬ 
ren  oak  ridges,  sparsely  settled,  and  but  a  small 
part  of  it  under  cultivation. 

PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  first  step  was  to  repair  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  to  bring  forward  to  Tulla- 
lioma,  McMinnville,  Dechard,  and  Winchester 
needful  forage  and  subsistence,  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  t^>  transport  from  Murfreesboro  to  those 
points  over  the  horrible  roads  which  we  encoun¬ 
tered  on  our  advance  to  Tullahoma.  The  next 
was  to  extend  the  repairs  of  the  main  stem  to 
Stevenson  and  Bridgeport  and  the  Tracy  City 
Branch,  so  that  we  could  place  supplies  in  depot 
at  those  points,  from  which  to  draw  after  we  had 
crossed  the  mountains. 

Through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Colonel  Innis 
and  his  regiment  of  Michigan  engineers,  the  main 
road  was  open  to  the  Elk  River  bridge  by  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  July,  and  the  Elk  River  bridge  ancl  the 
main  stem  to  Bridgeport  by  the  twenty -fifth,  and 
the  branch  to  Tracy  City  by  the  thirteenth  of 
August. 

As  soon  as  the  main  stem  was  finished  to 
Stevenson,  Sheridan’s  division  was  advanced, 
two  brigades  to  Bridgeport  and  one  to  Stevenson, 
and  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  pushed 
forward  to  the  latter  place,  with  all  practicable 
speed.  These  supplies  began  to  be  accumulated 
at  this  point  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  eighth 
of  August,  and  corps  commanders  were  that  day 
directed  to  supply  their  troops,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  rations  and  forage  sufficient  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  movement. 

The  Tracy  City  Branch,  built  for  bringing  coal 
down  the  mountains,  has  such  high  grades  and 


sharp  curves  as  to  require  a  peculiar  engine. 
The  only  one  we  had,  answering  the  purpose, 
having  been  broken  on  its  way  from  Nashville, 
was  not  repaired  until  about  the  twelfth  of  Au¬ 
gust.  It  was  deemed  best,  therefore,  to  delay 
the  movement  of  the  troops  until  that  road  was 
completely  available  for  transporting  stores  to 
Tracy  City. 

The  movement  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
as  follows : 

General  Crittenden’s  corps  in  three  columns, 
General  Wood  from  Hillsboro  by  Pelham  to 
Thurman,  in  Sequatchie  Valley. 

General  Palmer  from  Manchester  by  the  most 
practicable  route  to  Dunlop. 

General  Van  Cleve  with  two  brigades  from 
McMinnville,  the  third  being  left  in  garrison  there, 
by  the  most  practicable  route  to  T'ikeville,  the 
head  of  Sequatchie  Valley. 

Colonel  Minty’s  cavalry  to  move,  on  the  left, 
by  Sparta,  to  drive  back  Debrel’s  cavalry  toward 
Kingston,  where  the  enemy’s  mounted  troops, 
under  Forrest,  were  concentrated,  and  then,  cover¬ 
ing  the  left  flank  of  Van  Cleve’s  column,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Pikeville. 

The  Fourteenth  army  corps,  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas  commanding,  moved  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

General  Reynolds  from  University  by  way  of 
Battle  Creek,  to  take  post,  concealed,  near  its 
mouth. 

General  Brannan  to  follow  him. 

General  Negley  to  go  by  Tantallon  and  halt 
on  Crow  Creek,  between  Anderson  and  Steven¬ 
son. 

General  Baird  to  follow  him,  and  camp  near 
Anderson. 

The  Twentieth  corps,  Major-General  A.  McD. 
McCook  commanding;  moved  as  follows  : 

General  Johnson  by  Salem  and  Larkin’s  Ford 
to  Bellefont.. 

General  Davis-  by  Mount  Top  and  Crow  Creek 
to  near  Stevenson. 

The  three  brigades  of  cavalry  by  Fayetteville 
and  Athens,  to  cover  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
from  Whitesbury  up. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sequatchie  Valley,  General 
Crittenden  was  to  send  a  brigade  of  infantry  to 
reconnoitre  the  Tennessee,  near  Harrison’s  Land¬ 
ing,  and  take  post  at  Poe’s  Cross-Roads.  Minty 
was  to  reconnoitre  from  Washington  down,  and 
take  post  at  Smith’s  Cross-Roads,  and  Wilder’s 
brigade  of  mounted  infantry  was  to  reconnoitre 
from  Harrison’s  Landing  to  Chattanooga,  and  be 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  which  Gene¬ 
ral  Crittenden  was  to  send  from  Thurman  to  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Walden’s  Ridge,  in 
front  of  Chattanooga. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  twentieth  of  August.  Hazen’s  brigade 
made  the  reconnoissance  on  Harrison’s  Landing, 
and  reported  the  enemy  throwing  up  works  there’ 
and  took  post  at  Poe’s  Cross-Roads  on  the  twen’- 
ty-first.  Wagner  with  his  brigade  supported 
Wilder  in  his  reconnoissance  on  Chattanooga, 
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which  they  surprised  and  shelled  from  across 
the  river,  creating  no  little  agitation. 

Thus  the  army  passed  the  first  great  harrier 
between  it  and  the  objective  point,  and  arrived 
opposite  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  required  that  the 
best  points  should  be  chosen,  and  means  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  crossing.  The  river  was  reconnoitred, 
the  pontoons  and  trains  ordered  forward  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible,  hidden  from  view  in  rear  of  Stev¬ 
enson,  and  prepared  for  use.  •  By  the  time  they 
were  ready,  the  places  of  crossing  had  been  se¬ 
lected,  and  dispositions  made  to  begin  the  opera¬ 
tion.  ' 

It  was  very  desirable  to  conceal  to  the  last 
moment  the  points  of  crossing,  but  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  rise  in 
precipitous  rocky  bluffs  to  the  height  of  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  feet,  completely  over¬ 
looking  the  whole  valley  and  its  coves,  this  was 
next  to  impossible. 

Not  having  pontoons  for  two  bridges  across 
the  river,  General  Sheridan  began  trestle-work 
for  parts  of  one  at  Bridgeport,  while  General  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  division  seizing  Shell  mount,  captured  some 
boats,  and  from  these  and  material  picked  up, 
prepared  the  means  of  crossing  at  that  point,  and 
General  Brannan  prepared  rafts  for  crossing  his 
troops  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek. 

•  The  laying  of  the  pontoon-bridges  at  Caper- 
ton’s  Ferry  was  very  handsomely  done  by  the 
troops  of  General  Davis,  under  the  direction  of 
General  McCook,  who  crossed  his  advance  in 
pontoons  at  daylight,  driving  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  bridge  was  ready 
for  crossing  by  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  the  same  day, 
but  in  plain  view  from  the  rebel  signal-stations 
opposite  Bridgeport. 

The  bridge  at  Bridgeport  was  finished  on  the 
twenty -ninth  of  August,  but  an  accident  occurred 
which  delayed  its  final  completion  till  September 
second. 

The  movement  across  the  river  was  commenced 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  completed  on  the  fourth 
of  September,  leaving  the  regular  brigade  in  charge 
of  the  railroad  and  depot  at  Stevenson  until  re¬ 
lieved  by  Major  Granger,  who  was  directed,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  relieve  it  and  take  charge 
of  the  rear. 

General  Thomas’s  corps  was  to  cross  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  division  at  Caperton’s  and  one  at 
Bridgeport,  Reynolds  at  Shellmount  in  boats,  and 
one  division  at  Battle  Creek  on  rafts.  All  were 
to  use  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport  for  such  portions 
of  their  trains  as  they  might  find  necessary,  and 
to  concentrate  near  Trenton,  and  send  an  advance 
to  seize  Frick  or  Cooper’s  and  Stevens’s  Gaps,  on 
the  Lookout  Mountain,  the  only  practicable  routes 
leading  down  the  mountains  into  the  valley, 
called  McLemore’s  Cove,  which  lies  at  its  eastern 
base,  and  stretches  north-westwardly  toward 
Chattanooga. 

General  McCook’s  corps  was  to  cross :  Two  di¬ 
visions  at  Caperton’s  Ferry,  move  to  Valley  Head 
and  seize  Winston’s  Gap,  while  Sheridan  was  to 


cross  at  Bridgeport,  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was 
laid,  and  join  the  rest  of  his  corps,  near  Winston’s, 
by  way  of  Trenton. 

General  Crittenden’s  corps  was  ordered  down 
the  Sequatchie,  leaving  the  two  advanced  bri¬ 
gades,  under  Hazen  and  Warren,  with  Minty’s 
cavalry  and  Wilder’s  mounted  infantry,  to  watch 
and  annoy  the  enemy.  It  was  to  cross  the  river, 
following  Thomas’s  corps,  at  all  three  crossings, 
and  to  take  post  on  the  Murphy’s  Hollow  road, 
push  an  advance  brigade  to  reconnoitre  the  ene¬ 
my  at  the  foot  of  Lookout,  and  take  part  at  Wau- 
hatchie,  communicating  from  his  main  body  with 
Thomas,  on  the  right,  up  the  Trenton  Valley, 
and  threatening;  Chattanooga  by  the  pass  over 
the  point  of ’Lookout. 

The  cavalry,  crossed  at  Caperton’s  and  a  ford 
near  Island  Creek,  were  to  unite  in  Lookout  Val¬ 
ley,  take  post  at  Rawlingsville,  and  reconnoitre 
boldly  toward  Rome  and  Alpine. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  McCook’s 
and  Crittenden’s  corps  on  the  sixth,  and  by 
Thomas’s  corps  on  the  eighth  of  September.  The 
cavalry  for  some  reason  was  not  pushed  with  the 
vigor  nor  to  the  extent  which  orders  and  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  campaign  required.  Its  continual 
movement  since  that  period,  and  the  absence  of 
Major-General  Stanley,  the  Chief  of'Cavalry,  have 
prevented  a  report  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

The  first  barrier  south  of  the  Tennessee  being 
crossed,  the  enemy  was  found  firmly  holding  the 
Point  of  Lookout  Mountain  with  infantry  and 
artillery,  while  our  force  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  reported  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces 
from  East-Tennessee,  and  their  concentration  at 
Chattanooga.  To  dislodge  him  from  that  place,  < 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  Lookout  Mountain,  or 
so  to  move  as  to  compel  him  to  quit  his  position, 
by  endangering  his  line  of  communication.  The 
latter  plan  was  chosen. 

The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  advance  on  our 
extreme  right  to  Summerville  in  Broomtown  Val¬ 
ley,  and  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  sup¬ 
port  the  movement  by  a  division  of  infantry 
thrown  forward  to  the  vicinity  of  Alpine,  which 
was  executed  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

General  Thomas  was  ordered  to  cross  his  corps 
by  Frick’s  or  Cooper’s  and  Stevens’s  Gaps,  and 
occupy  the  head  of  McLemore’s  Cove. 

General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre 
the  front  of  Lookout  Mountain,  sending  a  bri¬ 
gade  upon  an  almost  impracticable  path,  called 
the  Nickajack  Trace,  to  Summertown,  a  hamlet 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  overlooking 
Chattanooga,  and  holding  the  main  body  of  his 
corps,  either  to  support  these  reconnoissances,  to 
prevent  a  sortie  of  the  enemy  over  the  nose  of 
Lookout,  or  to  enter  Chattanooga  in  case  the 
enemy  should  evacuate  it  or  make  but  feeble 
resistance.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement, 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  push,  by  way  of  Al¬ 
pine  and  Broomtown  Valley,  and  strike  the  ene¬ 
my’s  railroad  communication  between  Resaca 
Bridge  and  Dalton. 
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These  movements  were  promptly  begun  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  September.  The  reconnois- 
sance  of  General  Crittenden  on  the  ninth  devel¬ 
oped  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Chat¬ 
tanooga  the  day  and  night  previous,  and  his  ad¬ 
vance  took  peaceable  possession  at  one  o’clock  p.m. 

His  whole  corps  with  its  train  passed  around 
the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  tenth,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  at  Itossville,  five  miles 
south  of  Chattanooga. 

During  these  operations  Gen.  Thomas  pushed 
his  corps  over  the  mountains  at  the  designated 
points,  each  division  consuming  two  days  in 
the  passage. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  gathered  from  all 
sources,  was  that  Bragg  was  moving  on  Rome, 
and  that  his  movement  commenced  on  the  sixth 
of  September.  General  Crittenden  was,  there¬ 
fore,  directed  to  hold  Chattanooga  with  one  bri¬ 
gade,  calling  all  the  forces  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tennessee  across,  and  to  follow  the  enemy’s 
retreat  vigorously,  anticipating  that  the  main 
body  had  retired  by  Ringgold  and  Dalton. 

Additional  information,  obtained  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  tenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  rendered  it  certain  that  his  main  body  had 
retired  by  the  La  Fayette  road,  but,  uncertain 
whether  he  had  gone  far,  General  Crittenden  was 
ordered  at  one  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  eleventh,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  front  and  report,  directing  his  com¬ 
mand  to  advance  only  as  far  as  Ringgold,  and 
order  a  reconnoissance  to  Gordon’s  Mill.  His 
report  and  further  evidence  satisfied  me  that  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Fayette. 

General  Crittenden  was-,  therefore,  ordered  to 
move  his  corps  with  all  possible  despatch  from 
Ringgold  to  Gordon’s  Mill,  and  communicate  with 
General  Thomas,  who  had  by  that  time  reached 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain.  General  Critten¬ 
den  occupied  Ringgold  during  the  eleventh,  push¬ 
ing  Wilder's  mounted  infantry  as  far  as  Tunnel 
Hill,  skirmishing  heavily  with  the  enemy’s  cav¬ 
alry.  Hazen  joined  him  near  Ringgold  on  the 
eleventh,  and  the  whole  corps  moved  rapidly 
and  successfully  across  to  Gordon’s  Mill  on  the 
twelfth.  Wilder,  following  and  covering  the 
movement,  had  a  severe  fight  at  Lett’s  tan-yard. 

During  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  United  States 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  Dry  Valley 
road,  to  discover  if  the  enemy  was  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  that  road  on  Crittenden’s  right,  and 
open  communication  with  Thomas’s  command, 
which,  passing  over  the  mountain,  was  debouch¬ 
ing  from  Stevens’s  and  Cooper’s  Gaps,  and  mov¬ 
ing  on  La  Fayette  through  Dry  Gap  of  the  Pigeon 
Mountain. 

On  the  tenth,  Negley’s  division  advanced  to 
within  a  mile  of  Dug  Gap,  which  he  found  heav¬ 
ily  obstructed,  and  Baird’s  division  came  up  to 
his  support  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh. 
Ncgley  became  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  him  in  heavy  force,  and  perceiving 
that  if  he  accepted  battle  in  that  position  he 
would  probably  be  cut  off'  he  fell  back,  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  in  which  Genera)  Baird’s  division 


participated,  skilfully  covering  and  securing  their 
trains,  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stevens’s 
Gap.  On  the  twelfth,  Reynolds  and  Brannan, 
under  orders  to  move  promptly,  closed  up  to  the 
support  of  these  two  advanced  divisions. 

During  the  same  day  General  McCook  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Alpine,  and,  with  infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry,  had  reconnoitred  the  Broom- 
town  Valley  to  Summerville,  and  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  not  retreated  on  Rome,  but  was 
concentrating  at  La  Fayette. 

Thus  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  all  his  forces,  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  behind  the  Pigeon  Mountain,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  La  Fayette,  while  the  corps  of  this  army 
were  at  Gordon’s  Mill,  Bailejr’s  Cross-Roads,  at 
the  foot  of  Stevens’s  Gap,  and  at  Alpine,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles  from  flank  to  flank,  by  the 
nearest  practicable  roads,  and  fifty-seven  miles 
by  the  route  subsequently  taken  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  army  corps.  It  had  already  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  main  body  of  Johnston’s  army 
had  joined  Bragg,  and  an  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  the  troops  from  Virginia  had  , 
reached  Atlanta  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
that  re  enforcements  were  expected  soon  to  arrive 
from,  that  quarter.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  effect  the 

CONCENTRATION  OP  TnE  ARMY. 

General  McCook  had  already  been  directed  to 
support  General  Thomas,  but  was  now  ordered 
to  send  two  brigades  to  hold  Dougherty’s  Gap, 
and  to  join  General  Thomas  with  the  remainder 
of  his  command  with  the  utmost  celerity,  direct¬ 
ing  his  march  over  the  road  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  He  had,  with  great  prudence,  already 
moved  his  trains  back  to  the  rear  of  Little  River 
on  the  mountain,  but  unfortunately,  being  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  mountain  road,  moved  down  the 
mountain  at  Winston’s  Gap,  down  Lookout  Val¬ 
ley  to  Cooper’s  Gap,  up  the  mountain  and  down 
again,  closing  up  with  General  Thomas  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  having  posted  Davis  at  Brooks’s, 
in  front  of  Dug  Gap,  Johnson  at  Pond  Spring,  in 
front  of  Catlett’s  Gap,  and  Sheridan  at  the  foot 
of  Stevens’s  Gap. 

As  soon  as  General  McCook’s  corps  arrived 
General  Thomas  moved  down  the  Chickamauga 
toward  Gordon’s  Mill.  Meanwhile  to  bring  Gen¬ 
eral  Crittenden  within  reach  of  General  Thomas, 
and  beyond  the  danger  of  separation,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  Gordon’s  Mill  on  the  fourteenth 
and  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  southern  spur 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  his  right  communicating 
with  General  Thomas,  where  he  remained  until 
General  McCook  had  effected  a  junction  with 
General  Thomas. 

Minty  with  his  cavalry  reconnoitred  the  enemy' 
on  the  fifteenth,  and  reported  him  in  force  at  Dal¬ 
ton,  Ringgold,  Letts,  and  Rock  Springs  Church. 
The  head  of  General  McCook’s  column  being  re¬ 
ported  near  tho  same  day,  General  Crittenden 
was  ordered  to  return  to  his  old  position  at  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mill,  his  line  resting  along  the  Chickamauga 
via  Crawfish  Springs. 
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Thus,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
troops  were  substantially  within  supporting  dis¬ 
tance.  Orders  were  given  at  once  to  move  the 
whole  line  north-eastwardly  down  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  with  a  view  to  covering  the  La  Fayette 
road  toward  Chattanooga,  and  facing  the  most 
practicable  route  to  the  enemy’s  front. 

The  position  of  our  troops  and  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  roads  retarded  our  movements.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  while  they  were  in  progress,  our 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Minty  was  attacked  on  the 
left,  in  the  vicinity  of  Reed’s  Bridge,  and  Wil¬ 
der’s  mounted  infantry  were  attacked  by  infantry 
and  driven  into  the  La  Fayette  road. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  mass¬ 
ing  heavily  on  our  left,  crossing  Reed’s  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Bridges  in  force,  while  he  had  threatened 
Gordon’s  Mill. 

Orders  were  therefore  promptly  given  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  to  relieve  General  Crittenden’s  corps, 
posting  one  division  near  Crawfish  Spring,  and 
to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  by  the 
Widow  Glenn’s  house  to  the  Rossville  and  La 
Fayette  road,  his  left  extending  obliquely  across 
it  near  Kelly’s  house. 

General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  Yan  Cleve’s  and  Palmer’s  divisions  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  Rossville  road,  and  form  on 
the  left  of  General  Woods  then  at  Gordon’s  Mill. 

General  McCook’s  corps  was  to  close  up  on 
General  Thomas,  occupy  the  position  at  Crawfish 
Springs  and  protect  General  Crittenden’s  right 
while  holding  his  corps  mainly  in  reserve. 

The  main  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  close  in 
on  General  McCook’s  right,  watch  the  crossing 
of  the  Chickamauga,  and  act  under  his  orders. 

The  movement  for  the  concentration  of  the 
corps  more  compactly  toward  Crawfish  Springs 
was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth, 
under  orders  to  conduct  it  very  secretly,  and  was 
executed  so  slowly  that  McCook’s  corps  only 
reached  Pond  Spring  at  dark,  and  bivouacked, 
resting  on  their  arms  during  the  night.  Critten¬ 
den’s  corps  reached  its  position  on  the  Rossville 
road  near  midnight. 

Evidence  accumulated  during  the  day  of  the 
eighteenth  that  the  enemy  was  moving  to  our 
left.  Minty’s  cavalry  and  Wilder’s  mounted  bri¬ 
gade  encountered  the  enemy’s  cavalry  at  Reed’s 
and  Alexander’s  bridges,  and  toward  evening 
were  driven  to  the  Rossville  road.  At  the  same 
time  the  enemy  had  been  demonstrating  for  three 
miles  up  the  Chickamauga.  Heavy  clouds  of 
dust  had  been  observed  three  or  four  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  Chickamauga,  sweeping  to  the  north¬ 
east. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  necessity  became 
apparent  that  General  Thomas  must  use  all  des¬ 
patch  in  moving  his  corps  to  the  position  as¬ 
signed  it.  He  was  therefore  directed  to  proceed 
with  all  despatch,  and  General  McCook  to  close 
up  to  Crawfish  Springs  as  soon  as  Thomas’s  col¬ 
umn  was  out  of  the  way.  Thomas  pushed  for¬ 
ward  uninterruptedly  during  the  night,  and  at 
daylight  the  head  of  his  column  had  reached 
Kelly’s  house  on  the  Lafayette  road,  where 


Baird’s  division  was  posted.  Brannan  followed 
and  was  posted  on  Baird’s  left,  covering  the 
roads  leading  to  Reed’s  and  Alexander’s  bridges. 

At  this  point  Colonel  McCook,  of  General 
Granger’s  command,  who  had  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  the  Chickamuga  the  evening  before,  and 
had  burned  Reed’s  bridge,  met  General  Thomas 
and  reported  that  an  isolated  brigade  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  this  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  the 
bridge  being  destroyed,  a  rapid  movement  in  that 
direction  might  result  in  the  capture  of  the  force 
thus  isolated. 

General  Thomas  ordered  Brannan  with  two 
brigades  to  reconnoitre  in  that  direction  and 
attack  any,  small  force  he  should  meet.  The  ad¬ 
vance  brigade,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  soon  encountered  a  strong  body  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  drove  it  back 
more  than  half  a  mile,  where  a  very  strong  col¬ 
umn  of  the  enemy  was  found,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  turning  our  left  and  gaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  La  Fayette  road  between  us  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

This  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  the  enemy  to  move  on  our  left,  and  opened  the 

BATTLE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  SEPTEMBER. 

The  leading  brigade  became  engaged  about  ten 
a.m.  on  the  nineteenth,  on  our  extreme  left  and 
extending  to  the  right,  where  the  enemy  com¬ 
bined  to  move  in  heavy  masses.  Apprehending 
this  movement,  I  had  ordered  General  McCook 
to  send  Johnson’s  division  to  Thomas’s  assist¬ 
ance.  He  arrived  opportunely. 

General  Crittenden;  with  great  good  sense,  had 
already  despatched  Palmer’s,  reporting  the  fact 
to  me  and  received  my  approval.  The  enemy 
returned  our  attack,  and  was  driving  back  Baird’s 
right  in  disorder  when  Johnson  struck  the  at¬ 
tacking  column  in  flank  and  drove  it  back  more 
than  half  a  mile,  until  his  own  right  was.  over¬ 
lapped  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  turned, 
when  Palmer,  coming  in  on  Johnson’s  right, 
threw  his  division  against  the  enemy  and  drove 
back  his  advance  columns. 

Palmer’s  right  was  soon  overlapped,  when  Van 
Cleve’s  division  came  to  his  support,  but  was 
beaten  back,  when  Reynolds’s  division  came  in 
and  was  in  turn  overpowered.  Davis’s  division 
came  into  the  fight  then  most  opportunely,  and 
drove  the  enemy,  who  soon,  however,  developed 
a  superior  force  against  his  line,  and  pressed  him 
so  heavily  that  he  was  giving  ground,  when 
Wood’s  division  came  and  turned  the  tide  of  bat¬ 
tle  the  other  way.  • 

About  three  p.m.  General  McCook  was  ordered 
to  send  Sheridan’s  division  to  support  our  line 
near  Wood  and  Davis,  directing  Lytle’s  brigade 
to  hold  Gordon’s  Mill,  our  extreme  right.  Sheri¬ 
dan  also  arrived  opportunely  to  save  Wood  from 
disaster,  and  the  rebel  tide  was  thoroughly  staid 
in  that  quarter. 

Meanwhile  the  roar  of  musketry  in  our  centre 
grew  louder,  and  evidently  approached  head¬ 
quarters  at  Widow  Glenn’s  house,  until  musket- 
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balls  came  near  and  shells  burst  about  it.  Our 
centre  was  being  driven. 

Orders  were  sent  to  General  Negley  to  move 
his  division  from  Crawfish  Springs  and  above, 
where  he  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  to  Widow  Glenn’s,  to  be  held  in  reserve  to 
give  succor  wherever  it  might  be  required,  at  half¬ 
past  four  p.m.  He  reported  with  his  division, 
and  as  the  indications  that  our  centre  was  being 
driven  became  clearer  he  was  despatched  in  that 
direction,  and  soon,  found  the  enemy  had  dis¬ 
lodged  Van  Cleve  from  the  line,  and  was  forming 
there  even  while  Thomas  was  driving  his  right. 
Orders  were  promptly  given  Negley  to  attack 
him,  which  he  soon  did,  and  drove  him  steadily 
until  night  closed  the  combat. 

General  Brannan,  having  repulsed  the  enemy 
on  our  extreme  left,  was  sent  by  General  Thomas 
to  support  the  centre,  and  at  night  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  right  of  Reynolds. 

Colonel  Wilder’s  brigade  of  mounted  infantry 
occupied  during  the  day  a  position  on  the  La 
Fayette  road,  one  mile  north  of  Gordon’s  Mill, 
where  he  had  taken  position  on  the  afternoon 
previous,  when,  contesting  the  ground  step  by 
step,  he  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy’s  advance 
from  Alexander’s  bridge. 

Minty’s  cavalry  had  been  ordered  from  the 
same  position  about  noon  of  the  nineteenth  to 
report  to  Major-General  Granger  at  Rossville, 
which  he  did  at  daylight  on  the  twentieth,  and 
was  posted  near  Mission  Mills,  to  hold  in  check 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  on  their  right  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ringgold  and  Greysville. 

The  reserve  corps  covered  the  approaches  from 
the  Chickamauga  toward  Rossville,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  left. 

The  roar  of  battle  hushed  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  our  troops,  weary  with  a  night  of 
marching  and  a  day  of  fighting,  rested  on  their 
arms,  having  everywhere  maintained  their  posi¬ 
tions,  developed  the  enemy,  and  gained  thorough 
command  of  the  Rossville  and  Dry  Valley  roads 
to  Chattanooga,  the  great  objects  of  the  battle  of 
the  nineteenth  of  September. 

The  battle  had  secured  us  these  objects.  Our 
flanks  covered  the  Dry  Valley  and  Rossville 
roads,  while  our  cavalry  covered  the  Missionary 
Ridge  and  the  valley  of  Chattanooga  Creek,  into 
which  latter  place  our  spare  trains  had  been  sent 
on  Friday  the  eighteenth. 

We  also  had  indubitable  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  and  Johnson’s  forces, 
by  the  capture  of  prisoners  from  each. 

And  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  we 
had  present  but  two  brigades,  which  had  not  been 
opportunely  and  squarely  in  action,  opposed  to 
superior  pumbers  of  the  enemy,  assured  us  that 
we  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  the  next  day  must  bo  for  the  safety  of  the 
army  and  the  possession  of  Chattanooga.  ■ 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH. 

During  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
corps  commanders  were  assembled  at  head¬ 
quarters  at  Widow  Glenn’s  house,  the  reports  of 


the  positions  and  condition  of  their  commands 
heard,  and  orders  given  for  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  for  the  following  day. 

Thomas’s  corps,  with  the  troops  which  had 
reenforced  him,  was  to  maintain  substantially  his 
present  line,  with  Brannan  in  reserve. 

McCook,  maintaining  his  picket-line  till  it  was 
driven  in,  was  to  close  oh  Thomas,  his  right  re¬ 
fused,  and  covering  the  position  at  Widow  Glenn’s 
house,  and  Crittenden  to  have  two  divisions  in 
reserve  near  the  junction  of  McCook’s  and 
Thomas’s  lines,  to  be  able  to  succor  either. 

Plans  having  been  explained,  written  orders 
given  to  each,  and  read  in  the  presence  of  all,  the 
wearied  corps  commanders  returned  about  mid¬ 
night  to  their  commands. 

No  firing  took  place  during  the  night.  The 
troops  had  assumed  position  when  day  dawned. 
The  sky  was  red  and  sultry.  The  atmosphere 
and  all  the  woods  enveloped  in  fog  and  smoke. 
As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light,  I  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  General  Garfield  and  some  aids, 
to  inspect  the  lines. 

I  found  General  McCook’s  right  too  far  upon 
the  crest,  and  General  Davis  in  reserve  on  a 
wooded  hill-side  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Dry 
Valley  road.  I  mentioned  these  defects  to  the 
General,  desiring  Davis’s  division  to  be  brought 
down  at  once,  moved  more  to  the  left  and  placed 
in  close  column  by  division  doubled  in  the  centre 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

I  found  General  Crittenden’s  two  divisions 
massed  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill,  in  the  valley, 
and  called  his  .attention  to  it,  desiring  them  to 
be  moved  further  to  the  left.' 

General  Thomas’s  troops  were  in  the  position 
indicated,  except  Palmer’s  line  was  to  be  closed 
more  compactly. 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy’s  first  attempt  would 
be  on  our  left,  Orders  were  despatched  to  General 
Negley  to  join  General  Thomas,  and  to  General 
McCook  to  relieve  Negley.  Returning  to  the 
right  I  found  Negley  had  not  moved,  nor  were 
McCook’s  troops  coming  in  to  relieve  him.  Neg¬ 
ley  was  preparing  to  withdraw  his  two  brigades 
from  the  line.  He  was  ordered  to  send  his  re¬ 
serve  brigade  immediately  and  follow  it  with  the 
others,  only  when  relieved  on  the  line  of  battle. 
General  Crittenden,  whose  troops  were  nearest, 
was  ordered  to  fill  General  Negley’ s  place  at 
once,  and  General  McCook  was  notified  of  this 
order,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  promptly 
sending  Negley  to  Thomas. 

Proceeding  to  the  extreme  right,  I  felt  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  its  position,  mentioned  them  to 
General  McCook,  and,  when  1  left  him,  enjoined 
on  him  that  it  was  an  indispensable  necessity 
that  we  should  keep  closed  to  the  left,  and  that 
we  must  do  so  at  all  hazards. 

On  my  return  to  the  position  of  General  Neg¬ 
ley,  I  found  to  my  astonishment  that  General 
Crittenden  had  not  relieved  him,  Wood’s  divi¬ 
sion  having  reached  the  position  of  Negley’s  re¬ 
serves.  Peremptory  orders  were  given  to  repair 
this,  and  Wood’s  troops  moved  into  position,  but 
this  delay  subsequently  proved  of  serious  consc- 
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quence.  The  battle  began  on  the  extreme  left 
at  .half-past  eight  a.m.,  and  it  was  forty-five  min¬ 
utes  past  nine  o’clock  when  Negley  was  relieved. 

An  aid  arriving  from  General  Thomas  request¬ 
ing  that  Negley’s  remaining  brigades  be  sent  for¬ 
ward  as  speedily  as  possible  to  succor  the  left, 
General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  move  Yan 
Cleve  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  Wood,  who  closed  in  on  Brannan’s 
right.  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  move  up 
to  close  in  on  Wood,  and  fill  an  opening  in  the 
line. 

On  my  return  from  an  examination  of  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  our  left  centre,  I  found  to 
my  surprise  that  General  Yan  Cleve  was  posted 
in  line  of  battle,  on  a  high  ridge,  much  too  far  to 
the  rear  to  give  immediate  support  to  the  main 
line  of  battle,  and  General  Davis  in  line  of  battle 
in  rear  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  General  Negley’s 
reserve  in  the  morning.  General  Crittenden  was 
ordered  to  move  Yan  Cleve  at  once  down  the  hill 
to  a  better  position,  and  General  Davis  was  also 
ordered  to  close  up  the  support  of  the  line  near 
Wood’s  right. 

The  battle,  in  the  mean  while,  roared  with  in¬ 
creasing  fury  and  approach  from  the  left  to  the 
centre.  Two  aids  arrived  successively  within  a 
few  minutes  from  General  Thomas,  asking  for  re¬ 
enforcements.  The  first  was  directed  to  say  that 
General  Negley  had  already  gone  and  should  be 
nearly  at  hand  at  that  time,  and  that  Brannan’s 
reserve  brigade  was  available.  The  other  was 
directed  to  say  that  General  Van  Cleve  would  at 
once  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done. 

A  message  from  General  Thomas  soon  follow¬ 
ed  that  he  was  heavily  pressed,  Captain  Kellogg, 
A.  D.C.,  the  bearer,  informing  me  at  the  same  time 
that  General  Brannan  was  out  of  line,  and  General 
Reynolds’s  right  was  exposed.  Orders  were  des¬ 
patched  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on  Reynolds, 
and  word  was  sent  to  General  Thomas  that  he 
should  be  supported,  even  if  it  took  away  the 
whole  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook. 

General  Davis  was  ordered  to  close  on  General 
Wood,  and  General  McCook  was  advised  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  ordered  to  close  his  whole 
command  to  the  left  with  all  despatch. 

General  Wood,  overlooking  the  direction  to 
“close  up”  on  General  Reynolds,  supposed  he 
was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  the  line 
and  passing  to  the  rear  of  General  Brannan,  who, 
it  appears,  was  not  out  of  line,  but  was  in  echelon, 
and  slightly  in  rear  of  Reynolds’s  right.  By  this 
unfortunate  mistake  a  gap  was  opened  in  the  line 
of  battle,  of  which  the  enemy  took  instant  advan¬ 
tage,  and  striking  Davis  in  flank  and  rear,  as 
well  as  in  front,  threw  his  whole  division  in  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  same  attack  shattered  the  right  brigade  of 
‘  Wood  before  it  had  cleared  the  space.  The  right 
of  Brannan  was  thrown  back,  and  two  of  his  bat¬ 
teries,  then  in  movement  to  a  new  division,  were 
taken  in  flank  and  thrown  back  through  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  Yan  Cleve,  then  on  the  march  to  the  left, 


throwing  his  division  into  confusion,  from  which 
it  never  recovered  until  it  reached  Rossville. 

While  the  enemy  poured  in  through  this  breach, 
a  long  line,  stretching  beyond  Sheridan’s  ’right, 
was  advancing.  Lerbold’s  brigade  shared  in  the 
rout  of  Davis.  Sheridan’s  other  two  brigades  in 
movement  toward  the  left,  under  orders  to  sup¬ 
port  Thomas,  made  a  gallant  charge  against  the 
enemy’s  advancing  column,  but  were  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  enemy’s  line  advancing  on  their 
flank,  and  were  likewise  compelled  to  fall  back, 
rallying  on  the  Dry  Yallcy  road,  and  repulsing 
the  enemy,  but  they  were  again  compelled  to 
yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  retired  westward 
of  the  Dry  Valley,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
reached  Rossville,  from  which  they  advanced  by 
the  La  Fayette  road  to  support  our  left. 

Thus  Davis’s  two  brigades,  one  of  Yan  Cleve’s, 
and  Sheridan’s  entire  division  were  driven  from 
the  field,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  Baird,  Johnson,  Palmer,  Reynolds, 
Brannan,  and  Wood,  two  of  Negley’s  brigades, 
and  one  of  Van  Cleve’s,  were  left  to  sustain  the 
conflict  against  the  whole  power  of  the  rebel  ar¬ 
my,  which,  desisting  from  pursuit  on  the  right, 
concentrated  their  whole  effort  to  destroy  them. 

At  the  moment  of  the  repulse  of  Davis’s  divi¬ 
sion,  I  was  standing  in  rear  of  his  right,  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  closing  of  McCook’s  corps 
to  the  left.  Seeing  confusion  among  Yan  Cleve’s 
troops,  and  the  distance  Davis’s  men  were  falling 
back,  and  the  tide  of  battle  surging  toward  us, 
the  urgency  for  Sheridan’s  troops  to  intervene 
became  imminent,  and  I  hastened,  in  person,  to 
the  extreme  right,  to  direct  Sheridan’s  movement 
on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  rebels.  It  was  too 
late.  The  crowd  of  returning  troops  rolled  back, 
and  the  enemy  advanced.  Giving  the  troops  di¬ 
rections'  to  rally  behind  the  ridges  west  of  the 
Dry  Valley  road,  I  passed  down  it,  accompanied 
by  General  Garfield,  Major  McMicliael,  and  Major 
Bond,  of  my  staff,  and  a  few  of  the  escort,  under 
a  shower  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  and  attempted  to  rejoin 
General  Thomas  and  the  troops  sent  to  his  sup¬ 
port,  bjr  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  broken  portion 
of  our  line,  but  found  the  routed  troops  far  to¬ 
ward  the  left,  and  hearing  the  enemy’s  advancing 
musketry  and  cheers,  I  became  doubtful  whether 
the  left  had  held  its  ground,  and  started  for  Ross¬ 
ville.  On  consultation  and  further  reflection, 
however,  I  determined  to  send  General  Garfield 
there,  while  I  went  to  Chattanooga,  to  give  orders 
for  the  security  of  the  pontoon-bridges  at  Battle 
Creek  and  Bridgeport,  and  to  make  pi’eliminary 
disposition  either  to  forward  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies,  should  we  hold  our  ground,  or  to  withdraw 
the  troops  into  good  position. ' 

General  Garfield  despatched  me  from  Rossville, 
that  the  left  and  centre  still  held  its  ground. 
General  Granger  had  gone  to  its  support.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan  had  rallied  his  division,  and  was 
advancing  toward  the  same  point,  and  General 
Davis  was  going  up  the ’Dry  Valley  road  to  our 
right  General  Garfield  proceeded  to  the  front, 
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remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  fight,  and 
despatched  me  the  triumphant  defence  our  troops 
there  made  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  fight  on  the  left  after  two  p.m.,  was  that  of 
the  army.  Never,  in  the  history  of  this  war  at 
least,  have  troops  fought  with  greater  energy  and 
determination.  Bayonet- charges,  often  heard  of, 
but  seldom  seen,  were  repeatedly  made  by  bri¬ 
gades  and  regiments,  in  several  of  our  divisions. 

After  the  yielding  and  severance  of  the  division 
of  the  right,  the  enemy  bent  all  efforts  to  break 
the  solid  portion  of  our  line.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  rebel  onset,  the  flanks  of  the  line  were  gra¬ 
dually  retired  until  they  occupied  strong,  advan¬ 
tageous  ground,  giving  to  the  whole  a  flattened 
crescent  shape. 

From  one  to  half-past  three  o’clock,  the  unequal 
contest  was  sustained  throughout  our  line.  Then 
the  enemy,  in  overpowering  numbers,  flowed 
around  our  right,  held  by  General  Brannan,  and 
occupied  a  low  gap  in  the  ridge  of  our  defensive 
position,  which  commanded  our  rear.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  critical.  Twenty  minutes  more  and 
our  right  would  have  been  turned,  our  position 
taken  in  reverse,  and  probably  the  army  routed. 

Fortunately,  Major-General  Granger,  whose 
troops  had  been  posted  to  cover  our  left  and  rear, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  true  soldier  and  a  General, 
hearing  the  roar  of  battle  on  our  left,  and  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  orders  from  the  General  Com¬ 
manding,  determined  to  move  to  its  assistance. 
He  advanced  and  soon  encountered  the  enemy’s 
skirmishers,  whom  he  disregarded,  well  knowing 
that,  at  that  stage  of  the  conflict,  the  battle  was 
not  there.  Posting  Colonel  Daniel  McCook’s  bri¬ 
gade  to  take  care  of  any  thing  in  the  vicinity 
and  beyond  the  left  of  our  line,  he  moved  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  scene  of  action,  reporting  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas,  who  directed  him  to  our  suffering 
right. 

Arrived  in  sight,  Genei’al  Granger  discovered 
at  once  the  peril,  and  the  point  of  danger — the 
gap — and  quick  as  thought  he  directed  his  advance 
brigade  upon  the  enemy.  General  Steadman, 
taking  a  regimental  color,  led  the  column.  Swift 
was  the  charge  and  terrible  the  conflict,  but  the 
enemy  was  broken.  A  thousand  of  our  brave 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  paid  for  its  possession, 
but  we  held  the  gap. 

Two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps  confronted 
the  position.  Determined  to  take  it,  they  suc¬ 
cessively  came  to  the  assault.  A  battery  of  six 
guns,  placed  in  the  gorge,  poured  death  and 
slaughter  into  them.  They  charged  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  pieces,  but  our  grape  and  can¬ 
ister  and  the  leaden  hail  of  our  musketry^  deliv¬ 
ered  in  sparing  but  terrible  volleys  from  car¬ 
tridges  taken,  in  many  instances,  from  the  boxes 
of  their  fallen  companions,  was  too  much  even 
for*Longstreet’s  men.  About  sunset  they  made 
•  their  last  charge,  wheli  our  men,  being  out  of 
ammunition,  rushed  on  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  they  gave  way  to  return  no  more. 

The  fury  of  the  conflict  was  nearly  as  great  on 
the  fronts  of  Brannan  and  Wood,  being  less  furi¬ 
ous  toward  the  left.  But  a  column  of  the  enemy 
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had  made  its  way  to  near  our  left  and  to  the  right 
of  Colonel  McCook’s  position.  •  Apprised  of  this, 
General  Thomas  directed  Reynolds  to  move  his 
division  from  its  position,  and,  pointing  out  the 
rebels,  told  him  to  go  in  there. 

To  save  time,  the  troops  of  Reynolds  were  faced 
by  the  rear  rank,  and  moved  with  the  bayonet  at 
a  double-quick,  and  with  a  shout  walked  over  the 
rebels,  capturing  some  five  hundred.  This  closed 
the  battle  of  the  twentieth.  At  nightfall  the  en¬ 
emy  had  been  repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  and 
sunk  into  quietude,  Without  attempting  to  renew 
the  combat. 

General  Thomas,  considering  the  excessive  la¬ 
bors  of  the  troops,  the  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
food,  and  water,  and  having  orders  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Commanding  to  use  his  discretion,  determined 
to  retire  on  Rossville,  where  they  arrived  in  good 
order,  took  post  before  morning,  receiving  sup¬ 
plies  from  Chattanooga,  and  offering  the  enemy 
battle  during  all  the  next  day,  and  repulsing  his 
reconnoissance.  On  the  night  of  twenty-first  we 
withdrew  from  Rossville,  took  firm  possession  of 
the  objective  point  of  our  campaign — Chattanoo¬ 
ga — and  prepared  to  hold  it. 

The  operations  of  the  cavalry  during  the  bat¬ 
tles  on  the  nineteenth  were  very  important.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitchell,  with  three  brigades,  covered  our 
right  flank  along  the  line  of  the  Chickamauga, 
above  Crawfish  Springs,  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  great  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry, 
whose  attempts  to  cross  the  stream  they  several 
times  repulsed. 

Wilder  fought  dismounted  near  the  centre,  in¬ 
tervening  two  or  three  times  with  mountain  how¬ 
itzers  and  Spencer  rifles  very  opportunely. 

On  the  twentieth,  Minty  covered  our  left  and 
rear  at  Missionary  Mills,  and  later  in  the  day  on 
the  Ringgold  road. 

General  Mitchell,  with  his  three  brigades,  cov¬ 
ered  our  extreme  right,  and  with  Wilder,  after 
its  repulse,  extended  over  Missionary  Ridge,  held 
the  whole  country  to  the  base  of  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  all  our  trains,  artillery,  caissons,  and 
spare  wagons,  sent  there  for  greater  safety,  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  field.  He  was  joined  by  Post’s  bri¬ 
gade  of  Davis’s  division,  which  had  not  closed  on 
the  army,  and  was  not  in  action. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  cavalry  still  covered  our 
right  as  securely  as  before,  fighting  and  holding 
at  bay  very  superior  numbers.  The  number  of 
cavalry  combats  during  the  whole  campaign  have 
been  numerous,  and  the  successes  as  numerous, 
but  the  army  could  not  have  dispensed  with  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty -first. 

OUR  ARTILLERY 

fired  fewer  shots  than  at  Stone  River,  but  with 
even  greater  effect.  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
the  country  on  the  rapid  improvement  evinced 
in  jthis  arm  of  the  service.  Our  loss  of  pieces  is 
in  part  attributable  to  the  rough  wooded  ground 
in  which  we  fought  and  the  want  of  experience 
in  posting  artillery,  and  partly  to  the  unequal 
nature  of  the  contest,  our  infantry  being  heavily 
outnumbered. 
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For  the  details  of  these  actions,  the  innumera¬ 
ble  instances  of  distinguished  bravery,  skill,  and 
gallantry  displayed  by  officers  of  every  rank, 
and  above  all  for  self-reliant,  cool,  and  steady 
courage  displayed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  army, 
in  all  arms,  in  many  instances  even  shining 
above  that  of  their  officers,  I  must  refer  to  the 
afecompanying  reports  of  the  corps,  division,  bri¬ 
gade,  regimental,  and  battery  commanders.  The 
reports  V>f  the  cavalry  command  are  not  in,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  they  have  been  out 
nearly  ever  since,  writing  with  they  sabres  on 
the  heads  and  backs  of  the  enemy. 

The  signal  corps  has  been  growing  into  useful¬ 
ness  and  favor  daily  for  the  last  four  months, 
and  now  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  of  the  staff  services.  It  rendered  very 
important  service  from  the  time  we  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Tennessee.  For  its  operations  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  report  of  Captain  Jesse  Merrill,  Chief 
Signal  Officer. 

Our  medical  corps  proved  very  efficient  during 
the  whole  campaign,  and  especially  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  battle.  A  full  share  of  praise 
is  due  to  Dr.  Glover  Perin,  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department,  ably  assisted  by  Df.  Grose, 
Medical  Director  of  the  Fourteenth,  Dr.  Perkins, 
Twentieth,  and  Dr.  Phelps,  Twenty-first  army 
corps. 

A  very  great  meed  of  praise  is  due  Captain 
Horace  Porter,  of  the  ordnance,  for  the  wise  sys¬ 
tem  of  arming  each  regiment  with  arms  of  the 
same  calibre,  and  having  the  ammunition-wagons 
properly  marked,  by  which  most  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  supplying  ammunition  where  troops  had 
exhausted  it  in  battle  were  obviated.  From  this 
report  will  be  seen  that  we  expended  two  mil¬ 
lion  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rounds  of 
musket-cartridges,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rounds  of  cannon  ammunition. 
We  lost  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty  cais¬ 
sons,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  stand 
<of  small  arms,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four  infantry  accoutrements,  being  twelve 
•thousand  six  hundred  and  and  seventy -five  rounds 
iless  of  artillery,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  rounds  more  of  musketry  than  at  Stone 
River. 

From  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiles, 
Provost-Marshal  General,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
took  two  thousand  and  three  prisoners.  We  have 
— r— ■  missing,  of  which  some  six  hundred  have 
escaped  and  come  in,  and  probably  seven  hun¬ 
dred  or  eight  hundred  are  among  the  killed  and 
wounded-  Of  our  wounded  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
swelling  the  balance  of  prisoners  against  us  to 
about  five  thousand  five  hundred. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  battle  of  Chieka- 
mauga  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  our 
concentration  and  cover  Chattanooga,  It  was 
fought  in  a  country  covered  with  woods  and 
undergrowth,  and  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Every 
division  came  into  aetion  opportunely,  and  fought 
squarely  on  the  nineteenth.  We  were  largely 


outnumbered,  yet  we  foiled  the  enemy’s  flank 
movement  on  our  left,  and  secured  our  own  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  The  battle  of 
the  twentieth  was  fought  with  all  the  troops  we 
had,  and  but  for  the  extension  and  delay  in  clos¬ 
ing  in  our  right,  we  should  probably  have  driven 
the  enemy,  whom  we  really  beat  on  the  field.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  the  enemy’s  loss  largely 
exceeds  ours. 

It  is  my  duty  to  notice  the  services  of  those 
faithful  officers  who  have  none  but  myself  to 
mention  them. 

To  Major-General  Thomas,  the  true  soldier,  the 
prudent  and  undaunted  commander,  the  modest 
and  incorruptible  patriot,  the  thanks  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  country  are  due  for  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Major-General  Granger,  by  his  promptitude, 
arrived  and  carried  his  troops  into  action  in  time 
to  save  the  day.  He  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Major-General  McCook,  for  the  care  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  prompt  and  willing  execution  of  orders,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  deserves  this  testimonial 
of  my  approbation. 

I  bear  testimony,  likewise,  to  the  high-hearted, 
noble  Major-General  Crittenden.  Prompt  in  the 
moving  and  reporting  the  position  of  his  troops, 
always  fearless  in  the  field  of  battle,  I  return  my 
thanks  for  the  promptness  and  military  good 
sense  with  which  he  sent  his  division  toward  the 
noise  of  battle  on  the  nineteenth. 

To  Brigadier-General  James  A.  Garfield,  Chief 
of  Staff,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  the  clear 
and  ready  manner  in  which  he  seized  the  points 
of  action  and  movement,  and  expressecPin  orders 
the  ideas  of  the  General  Commanding. 

Colonel  J.  C.  McKibben,  A.  D.  C.,  always  effi¬ 
cient,  gallant,  and  untiring,  and  fearless  in  battle. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Ducat,  brave,  prompt, 
and  energetic  in  action. 

Major  Frank  S.  Bond,  Senior  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain 
J.  P.  Drouillard,  A.  D.  C.  ;  Captain  R.  S.  Thoms, 
A.  D.  C.,  deserve  very  honorable  mention  for 
the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  appro¬ 
priate  duties  always,  and  especially  during  the 
battle. 

Colonel  James  Barnett,  Chief  of  Artillery ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Simmons,  Chief  Commis¬ 
sary  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Hodges,  Chief 
Quartermaster ;  Dr.  G.  Perin,  Medical  Director ; 
Captain  Horace  Porter,  Chief  of  Ordnance  ;  Cap¬ 
tain  William  E.  Merrill,  Chief  Topographical  En¬ 
gineer;  Brigadier-General  J.  St.  Clair  Morton, 
were  all  in  the  battle  and  discharged  their  duties 
with  ability  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

Colonel  William  J.  Palmer,  Fifteenth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry,  and  his  command,  have  rendered 
very  valuable  services  in  keeping  open  communi¬ 
cations  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  deserve  my  warmest  thanks.  * 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  M.  Ward,  with  the 
Tenth  Ohio,  Provost  and  Headquarter  Guard, 
rendered  efficient  and  valuable  services,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  twentieth,  in  covering  the  movement 
of  retiring  trains  on  the  Dry  Valley  road,  and 
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stopping  the  stragglers  from  the  fight.  Captain 
Garner  and  the  escort  deserve  mention  for  untir¬ 
ing  energy  in  carrying  orders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Goddard,  A.  A.  G.  ;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  William  M.  Wiles,  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal  General ;  Major  William  McMichael,  A.  A.  G. ; 
Surgeon  H.  IT.  Sexes,  Medical  Inspector ;  Captain 
D,  G.  Swaim,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  the  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  ;  Captain  William  Farear,  A.  D.  C.  ;  Captain 
J.  H.  Young,  Chief  Commissary  of  Musters ; 
Captain  A.  S.  Burt,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  ;  Captain  Hunter  Brooke,  Acting  Judge- 
Advocate  ;  Captain  W.  C.  Margendant,  Acting 
Topographical  Engineer ;  Lieutenant  George  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Topographical  Engineer ;  Lieutenant 
William  Porter,  Acting  A.  D.  C.  ;  Lieutenant 
James  Reynolds,  Acting  A.  D.  C.  ;  Lieutenant 
M.  J.  Kelley,  Chief  of  Couriers ;  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  D.  Bache,  were  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
there  and  elsewhere  discharged  their  duties  with 
zeal  and  ability. 

I  must  not  omit  Colonel  J.  P.  Sanderson  of 
the  regular  infantry,  who,  having  lately  joined 
us,  on  those  two  days  of  battle  acted  as  Aid-de- 
Camp,  and  carried  orders  to  the  hottest  portions 
of  the  field. 

Of  those  division  and  brigade  commanders 
whose  gallantry,  skill,  and  services  were  promi¬ 
nent,  individual  special  mentions  accompany  this 
report.  A  list  of  names  of  these,  and  others  of 
every  grade,  whose  conduct,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  their  commanders,  observes  special 
praise,  is  also  herewith  sent. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major-General. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS. 

Headquarters  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  80, 1S63.  j 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  my  corps  from  the  first  of  September  up 
to  date,  as  follows,  namely,  General  Brannan’s 
(Third)  division  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Battle  Creek;  General  Reynolds’s  (Fourth)  divi¬ 
sion  at  Shellmound ;  General  Baird  ordered  to 
cross  his  (First)  division  at  Bridgeport,  and  to 
move  to  Taylor’s  Store ;  General  Negley’s  (Second) 
division  to  cross  the  river  at  Culperton’s  Ferry, 
and  to  report  at  Taylor’s  Store  also. 

September  2. — General  Baird’s  division  moved 
to  Widow’s  Creek.  General  Negley  reports  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Moore’s  Spring,  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  Taylor’s  Store,  and  two  miles  from 
Bridgeport.  He  was  ordered  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  that  point,  it  being  the  most  direct  route 
to  Trenton,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  corps  was 
ordered  to  concentrate. 

September  8. — Headquarters  of  the  Fourteenth 
army  corps  moved  from  Bolivar  Springs  at  six 
A.sr.,  via  Culperton’s  Ferry  to  Moore’s  Spring,  on 
the  road  from  Bridgeport  to  Trenton.  Baird’s  di¬ 
vision  reached  Bridgeport  but  could  not  cross,  in 
consequence  of  damage  to  the  bridge.  Negley’s 
division  marched  to  Warren  Mill,  on  the  top  of 
Sand  Mountain,  on  the  road  to  Trenton.  Bran- 
nan’s  division  reached  Graham’s  Store,  on  the  road 
from  Shellmound  to  Trenton.  Reynolds’s  divi¬ 


sion  marched  six  miles  on  the  Trenton  road  from 
Shellmound. 

September  4. — Negley’s  division  camped  at 
Browm’s  Spring,  at  the  foot  of  Sand  Mountain,  in 
Lookout  Valley;  Brannan’s  division  at  Gordon’s 
Mill,  on  Sand  Mountain ;  Reynolds’s  division  at 
foot  of  Sand  Mountain,  two  miles  from  Trenton  • 
Baird’s  division  crossed  the  river  at  Bridgeport, 
and  camped  at  that  point. 

September  5. — Corps  headquarters  at  Moore’s 
Spring.  First  division  (Baird’s)  arrived  at  Moore’s 
Spring.  Negley’s  division  still  in  camp  at  Browm’s 
Spring.  He  reports  having  sent  forward  a  recon- 
noissance  of  two  regiments' of  infantry  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  artillery  to  scour  the  country  toward  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  secure  some  captured  stores  near 
Macon  Iron- Works.  They  captured  some  confed¬ 
erate  army  supplies.  No  report  from  Brannan’s 
division.  Reynolds’s  division  in  camp  at  Tren¬ 
ton;  Brannan  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
Corps  headquarters  at  Warren’s  Mill. 

September  6. —  Baird’s  division  encamped  at 
Warren’s  Mill.  Negley’s  division  reached  John¬ 
son’s  Crook.  Beatty’s  brigade  was  sent  up  the 
road  to  seize  Stevens’s  Gap  ;  met  the  enemy’s 
pickets,  and  it  being  dark,  did  not  proceed  fur¬ 
ther.  The  Eighteenth  Ohio,  of  Negley’s  division, 
wrent  to  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  beyond 
Paine’s  Mills ;  met  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and  dis¬ 
persed  them.  The  head  of  Brannan’s  division 
reached  Lookout  Valley  two  miles  below  Trenton. 
Reynolds’s  division  in  camp  at  Trenton.  Rumors 
of  the  enenry’s  design  to  evacuate  Chattanooga. 
Corps  headquarters  at  Browm’s  Spring. 

September  7. — Baird’s  division  closed  up  with 
Negley’s  in  the  mouth  of  Johnson’s  Crook.  Neg¬ 
ley  gained  possession  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  secured  the  forks  of  the  road.  Brannan’s  di¬ 
vision  reached  Trenton.  Reynolds  remained  in 
camp  at  that  place.  %  Corps  headquarters  still  at 
Brown’s  Spring. 

September  8. — Baird’s  division  remained  in  its 
camp  of  yesterday,  at  the  junction  of  Hurricane 
and  Lookout  Creeks.  Negley’s  division  moved 
up  to  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  at  the  head 
of  Johnson’s  Crook,  one  brigade  occupying  the 
pass  ;  another  brigade  was  sent  forward  and 
seized  Cooper’s  Gap,  sending  one  regiment  to  the 
foot  of  the  Gap  to  occupy  and  hold  it.  One  re¬ 
giment  was  also  sent  forward  to  seize  Stevens’s 
Gap,  which  was  heavily  obstructed  wjth  fallen 
trees.  Brannan’s  division  occupied  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  last  night.  Reynolds’s  division  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Trenton,  with  one  brigade  at  Paine’s  Mill, 
three  miles  south  of  Trenton.  Headquarters  of 
the  corps  still  at  Brown’s  Spring. 

September  9. — Baird’s  division  moved  across 
Lookout  Mountain  to  the  support  of  Negley. 
JNegley’s  division  moved  across  the  mountain  and 
took  up  a  position  in  McLem ore’s  Cove,  near  Ro¬ 
gers’s  farm,  throwing  out  his  skirmishers  as  far  as 
Bailey’s  Cross-Roads.  Saw  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
in  front,  drawm  up  in  line.  _  Citizens  reported  a 
heavy  force  concentrated  in  his  front  at  Dug 
Gap,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
Brannan’s  division  in  same  camp  as  3Tcsterday. 
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Reynolds’s  division  camped  as  yesterday.  The 
Ninety-second  Illinois  (mounted  infantry)  sent  on 
a  reconnoissance  toward  Chattanooga,  along  the 
ridge  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Corps  headquarters 
moved  from  Brown’s  Spring  to  Easeley’s  Farm, 
on  Trenton  and  Lebanon  road. 

September  10.— General  Negley’s  division,  in 
front  of  or  one  mile  west  of  Dug  Gap,  which  has 
been  heavily  obstructed  by  the  enemy  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  strong  picket-line.  General  Baird  or¬ 
dered  to  move  up  to-night  to  Negley’s  support. 
General  Reynolds  to  move  at  daylight  to  support 
Baird’s  left,  and  General  Brannan  to  move  at  eight 
a.m.  to-morrow  morning  to  support  Reynolds. 
Headquarters  of  General  Reynolds’s  division 
camped  for  the  night  at  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Brannan’s  division  at  Easeley’s. 

September  11. — Baird’s  division  closed  up  on 
Negley’s  at  Widow  Davis’s  house,  about  eight 
a.m.  Soon  afterward,  Negley,  being  satisfied  from 
his  own  observations  and  from  the  reports  of  offi¬ 
cers  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  also  from  loyal 
citizens,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  him  in 
very  superior  force,  and  that  his  train  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  cut  off  if  he  accepted  bat¬ 
tle  at  Davis’s  Cross-Roads,  determined  to  fall  back 
to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stevens’s  Gap. 
This  movement  he  immediately  proceeded  to  put 
into  execution,  and  by  his  untiring  energy  and 
skill,  and  with  the  prompt  cooperation  of  Baird, 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  hills  in 
front  of  Stevens’s  Gap,  and  securing  his  trains 
without  losing  a  single  wagon.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  this  movement  see  reports  of  Generals 
Negley  and  Baird,  annexed,  marked  A  and  B. 
General  Turchin,  commanding  Third  brigade  of 
Reynolds’s  division,  was  pushed  forward,  by  way 
of  Cooper’s  Gap,  to  Negley’s  support  on  the  left, 
reaching  his  position  about  ten  o’clock  p.m.  Or¬ 
ders  were  sent  to  General  Brannan  to  close  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Corps  headquarters  at  the 
top  of  Cooper’s  Gap. 

September  12. — Brannan’s  division  ’  reached 
Negley’s  position  by  eight  a.m.,  and  took  posi¬ 
tion  next  on  the  left,  one  brigade  covering  Coop¬ 
er’s  Gap.  Reports  from  citizens  go  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  is 
concentrated  at  La  Fayette.  A  report  from  Gen¬ 
eral  McCook  confirms  that  fact.  A  later  des¬ 
patch  from  the  same  source  says,  it  is  reported 
that  Bragg’s  whole  army,  with  Johnston’s,  is  at 
La  Fayette,  Generals  Brannan  and  Baird,  with 
part  of  their  commands,  went  out  on  a  reconnois¬ 
sance  toward  Dug  Gap  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  to-day. 
General  Brannan  reports  they  advanced  two 
miles  beyond  Davis’s  Cross-Roads  without  find¬ 
ing  any  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mounted  men.  Corps  headquarters  encamped 
at  top  of  Stevens’s  Gap. 

September  13. — Negley’s,  Baird’s  and  Bran¬ 
nan’s  divisions  remained  in  their  camps  of  yes¬ 
terday,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  McCook’s  corps, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  close  to  the  left.  Rey¬ 
nolds  concentrated  his  division  on  the  road  from 
Cooper’s  Gap  to  Catlett’s  Gap.  Two  deserters 
from  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  state Jfiiat  they  be¬ 


long  to  Buckner’s  corps.  Buckner’s  corps  con¬ 
sist  of  eight  brigades  and  two  batteries  of  six  guns 
each,  and  was  in  the  fight  with  Negley.  They  saw 
a  brigade  of  Forrest’s  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Forrest  himself,  pass  toward  the  fight  on  the  elev¬ 
enth.  Miles’s  and  Buckner’s  corps  were  both 
engaged.  Bragg’s  army  is  concentrated  at  La 
Fayette.  Headquarters  moved  by  way  of  Coop¬ 
er’s  Gap  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

September  14. — General  Reynolds  took  up  a 
position  at  Pond  Spring  with  his  two  infantry 
brigades,  and  was  joined  by  Wilder  at  that  place. 
Turchin,  of  Reynolds’s  division,  made  a  recon¬ 
noissance  to  the  mouth  of  Catlett’s  Gap,  with 
the  Ninety-second  Illinois  mounted  infantry ;  was 
opposed  by  rebel  mounted  pickets  from  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Catlett’s  Gap,  at 
which  place  he  found  their  reserve  drawn  up, 
also  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  right  of 
the  road;  but,  having  received  instructions  to 
avoid  bringing  on  an  engagement,  he  retired  to 
camp  with  the  regiment.  General  Brannan  ad¬ 
vanced  one  brigade  of  his  division  to  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek,  east  of  Lee’s  Mills,  one  mile  to  the 
right  and  south  of  Reynolds’s  position  at  Pond 
Spring.  A  mounted  reconnoissance  was  also 
pushed  forward  to  within  a  mile  of  Blue  Bird 
Gap,  without  encountering  any  of  the  enemy. 
A  negro,  who  had  been  taken  before  General 
Buckner,  yesterday,  and  released  again,  reports 
that  Buckner  and  his  corps  are  in  Catlett’s  Gap, 
preparing  to  defend  that  place.  A  negro  woman, 
lately  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dug  Gap,  re¬ 
ports  a  large  force  of  rebels  between  Dug  Gap 
and  La  Fayette. 

September  16. — Corps  headquarters,  and  First 
and  Second  divisions,  remain  camped  as  last  re¬ 
ported  at  foot  of  Stevens’s  Gap.  Turchin’s  bri¬ 
gade  of  Reynolds’s  division,  made  a  reconnois¬ 
sance  toward  Catlett’s  Gap.  The  enemy  fell 
back  as  he  advanced,  until  he  came  upon  a  force 
strongly  posted,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
the  roads.  He  made  a  second  reconnoisance  at 
two  p.m.  that  day,  with  but  little  further  result, 
as  he  could  advance  but  a  short  distance  further, 
the  enemy  being  in  force  in  his  front. 

September  17. — First,  Second,  and  Third  divi¬ 
sions  changed  their  position  from  their  camp 
yesterday :  First  division,  with  its  right  resting 
at  Gower’s  Ford,  and  extending  along  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek  to  Bird’s  Mill ;  Second  division, 
with  its  right  at  Bird’s  Mill  and  its  left  connect¬ 
ing  with  Van  Cleve’s  division,  at  Owen’s  Ford ; 
Third  division,  on  the  right  of  the  First,  cover¬ 
ing  four  fords  between  Gower’s  Ford  and  Pond 
Spring.  One  brigade  of  the  Fourth  division, 
thrown  out  in  front  of  Pond  Spring,  on  the  Cat¬ 
lett’s  Gap  road,  covering  the  pass  through  the 
mountain ;  Wilder’s  brigade  detached  and  or¬ 
dered  to  report  to  department  headquarters. 
The  left  of  McCook’s  corps  closed  in,  connecting 
with  our  right,  near  Pond  Spring. 

September  18. — At  four  p.m.  the  whole  corps 
moved  to  the  left  along  Chickamauga  Creek  to 
Crawfish  Springs.  On  arriving  at  that  place,  I 
received  orders  to  march  on  the  cross-road  lead- 
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ing  by  the  Widow  Glenn’s  to  the  Chattanooga 
and  La  Fayette  road,  and  take  up  a  position  near 
Kelley’s  farm,  on  the  La  Fayette  road,  connect¬ 
ing  with  Crittenden  on  my  right  at  Gordon’s 
Mill.  The  head  of  the  column  reached  Kelley’s 
farm  about  daylight  on  the  nineteenth,  Baird’s 
division  in  front,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the 
forks  of  the  road,  facing  toward  Reid’s  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  bridges  over  the  Chickamauga.  Colonel 
Wilder,  having  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Chickamauga  at  those  two  bridges 
in  force  the  evening  before,  and  driven  his  bri¬ 
gade  across  the  State  road  to  the  heights  on  the 
east  of  the  Widow  Glenn’s  house,  this  position 
of  Baird’s  threw  my  right  into  close  proximity 
to  Wilder’s  brigade.  The  interval  I  intended  to 
fill  with  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  division  on  their  arrival.  General  Bran- 
nan,  closely  following  Baird’s  division,  was  placed 
in  position  on  his  left,  on  the  two  roads  leading 
from  the  State  road  to  Reid’s  and  Alexander’s 
bridges. 

Colonel  Dan  McCook,  commanding  a  brigade 
of  the  reserve  corps,  met  me  at  General  Baird’s 
headquarters,  and  reported  that  he  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  the  previous  night  on  the  road  leading  to 
Reid’s  Bridge,  and  that  he  could  discover  no 
force  of  the  enemy  except  one  brigade,  which 
had  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  Chickamauga  at 
Reid’s  Bridge  the  day  before,  and  he  believed  it 
could  be  cut  off,  because  he  had  destroyed  the 
bridge  after  they  had  crossed.  Upon  this  infor¬ 
mation  I  ordered  General  Brannan  to  post  a  bri¬ 
gade  within  supporting  distance  of  Baird,  on  the 
road  to  Alexander’s  Bridge,  and  with  his  other 
two  brigades  to  reconnoitre  the  road  leading  to 
Reid’s  Bridge,  to  see  if  he  could  locate  the  bri¬ 
gade  reported  by  Dan  McCook,  and  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  occurred,  to  capture  them.  His  dis¬ 
positions  were  made  according  to  instructions  by 
nine  a.m.  Gen.  Baird  was  directed  to  throw  for¬ 
ward  his  right  wing  so  as  to  get  more  nearly  in 
line  with  Brannan,  but  to  watch  w'ell  on  his  right 
flank.  Soon  after  this  disposition  of  these  two 
divisions,  a  portion  of  General  Palmer’s  division 
of  Crittenden’s  corps  took  position  to  the  right 
of  General  Baird’s  division.  About  ten  a.m. 
Croxton’s  brigade  of  Brannan’s  division  became 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  I  rode  forward  to 
his  position  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  Colonel  Croxton  reported  to  me  that  he 
had  driven  the  enemy  nearly  half  a  mile,  but  that 
he  was  then  meeting  with  obstinate  resistance. 
I  then  rode  back  to  Baird’s  division  and  directed 
him  to  advance  to  Croxton’s  support,  which  he 
did  with  his  whole  division,  Starkweather’s  bri¬ 
gade  in  reserve,  and  drove  the  enemy  steadily 
before  him  for  some  distance,  taking  many  pris¬ 
oners. 

Croxton’s  brigade,  which  had  been  heavily  en¬ 
gaged  over  an  hour  with  greatly  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  and  being  nearly  exhausted  of  am¬ 
munition,  was  then  moved  to  the  rear  to  enable 
the  men  to  fill  their  boxes,  and  Baird  and  Bran¬ 
nan  having  united  their  forces  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  immediate  front.  General  Baird  then 


halted  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  line,  and 
learning  from  prisoners  that  the  enemy  were  in 
heavy  force  on  his  immediate  right,  he  threw  back 
his  right  wing  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an  attack 
from  that  quarter.  Before  his  disposition  could 
be  completed,  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  assaulted  Scribner’s  and  King’s  brigades  and 
drove  them  in  disorder.  Fortunately,  at  this 
time,  Johnson’s  division  of  McCook’s  corps,  and 
Reynolds’s  division  of  my  corps,  arrived,  and  were 
immediately  placed  in  position,  Johnson’s  preced¬ 
ing  Reynolds’s,  his  left  connecting  with  Baird’s 
right,  and  Palmer’s  being  immediately  placed  on 
Johnson’s  right.  Reynolds  was  placed  on  the 
right  of  Palmer,  wTith  one  brigade  of  his  division 
in  reserve.  As  soon  as  formed,  they  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  attacking  him  in  flank  and  driv¬ 
ing  him  in  great  confusion  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
while  Brannan’s  troops  shot  them  in  front  as  they 
were  pursuing  Baird’s  retiring  brigades,  driving 
the  head  of  their  columns  back  and  retaking  the 
artillery,  which  had  been  temporarily  lost  by 
Baird’s  brigades.  The  enemy  at  this  time  being 
hardly  pressed  by  Johnson’s,  Palmer’s,  and  Rey¬ 
nold’s  divisions  in  flank,  fell  back  in  confusion 
on  his  reserves,  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
west  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  between  Reid’s 
and  Alexander’s  bridges.  Brannan  and  Baird 
were  then  ordered  to  redrganize  their  commands 
and  take  position  on  commanding  ground  on  the 
road  from  McDaniel’s  house  to  Reid’s  Bridge  and 
hold  it  to  the  last  extremity,  as  I  expected  the 
next  effort  of  the  enemy  would  be  to  gain  that 
road  and  our  rear. 

This  was  about  four  p.m.  After  a  lull  of  about 
an  hour  a  furious  attack  wTas  made  on  Reynolds’s 
right,  and  he  having  called  upon  me  for  reenforce¬ 
ments,  I  directed  Brannan’s  division  to  move  to 
his  support,  leaving  King’s  brigade  of  Baird’s  di¬ 
vision  in  the  position  at  which  Baird  and  Brannan 
had  been  posted,  the  balance  of  Baird’s  division 
closing  up  to  the  right  on  Johnson’s  division.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  Major-General  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  report,  that  a  portion  of  Brannan’s  divi¬ 
sion  reached  his  right  just  in  time  to  defeat  the 
enemy’s  efforts  to  turn  Reynolds’s  right  and  rear. 
About  five  p.m.,  my  lines  being  at  that  time  very 
much  extended  in  pursuing  the  enemy,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  concentrate  them  on  more  commanding 
ground,  as  I  felt  confident  that  we  should  have  a 
renewal  of  the  battle  the  next  morning.  I  rode 
forward  to  General  Johnson’s  position  and  desig¬ 
nated  to  him  where  to  place  his  division  ;  also  to 
General  Baird,  who  wras  present  with  General 
Johnson.  I  then  rode  back  to  the  cross-roads  to 
locate  Palmer  and  Reynolds  on  the  prolongation 
of  Johnson’s  line,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
Soon  after  Palmer  and  Reynolds  got  their  posi¬ 
tions,,  and  while  General  Brannan  was  getting  in 
his  position  on  the  ridge  to  the  west  of  the  State 
road,  near  Dyer’s  house,  to  the  rear  and  right  of 
Reynolds,  where  I  had  ordered  him  as  a  reserve, 
the  enemy  assaulted  first  Johnson  and  then 
Baird  in  a  most  furious  manner,  producing  some 
confusion  ;  but  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the 
enemy  repulsed  in  fine  style,  after  which  these 
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two  divisions  took  up  the  positions  assigned  them 
for  the  night.  Before  adjusting  the  line  satisfac¬ 
torily,  I  received  an  order  to  report  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  was  absent  from  my  command  until 
near  midnight. 

After  my  return,  and  about  two  a.m.  on  the 
twentieth,  I  received  a  report  from  General  Baird 
that  the  left  of  his  division  did  not  rest  at  the 
Reid’s  bridge  road,  as  I  had  expected.  I  imme¬ 
diately  addressed  a  note  to  the  General  Command¬ 
ing,  requesting  that  General  Negley  be  sent  me  to 
take  position  on  General  Baird’s  left  and  rear,  and 
thus  secure  our  left  from  assault.  During  the 
night  the  troops  threw  up  temporary  breast¬ 
works  of  logs,  and  prepared  -for  the  encounter 
which  all  anticipated  would  come  off  the  next 
day. 

Although  informed  by  note  from  General  Rose- 
crans  that  Negley’s  division  would  be  sent  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  post  on  my  left,  it  had  not 
arrived  at  seven  a.m.  on  the  twentieth,  and  I  sent 
Captain  Willard  of  my  staff  to  General  Negley, 
to  urge  him  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
to  point  out  his  position  to  him.  General  Negley, 
in  his  official  report,  mentions  that  he.  received 
this  order,  through  Captain  Willard  at  eight  a.m. 
on  the  twentieth,  and  that  he  immediately  com¬ 
menced  withdrawing  his  division  for  that  purpose* 
when  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  massing  a 
heavy  force  in  his  front,  sharply  engaging  his 
line  of  skirmishers,  and  that  he  was  directed  by 
General  Rosecrans  to  hold  his  position  until  re¬ 
lieved  b}r  some  other  command.  General  Beatty’s 
brigade,  however,  was  sent  under  guidance  of 
Captain  Willard,  who  took  it  to  its  position,  and 
it  went  into  action  immediately — the  enemy  at 
that  time  having  commenced  a  furious  assault  on 
Baird’s  left,  and  partially  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  rear.  Beatty,  meeting  with  greatly  superior 
numbers,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  until  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  fire  of  several  regiments  of  John¬ 
son’s  reserve,  which  were  placed  in  position  by 
General  Baird,  and  which  regiments,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Yandeveer’s  brigade  of  Brannan’s 
division,  and  a  portion  of  Stanley’s  brigade  of 
Wood’s  division,  drove  the  enemy  entirely  from 
Baird’s  left  and  rear. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  I  directed  Captain  Gaw,  my  chief 
topographical  officer,  to  go  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  these  troops  and  direct  him  to  mass  as 
much  artillery  on  the  slopes  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
directly  west  of  the  State  road,  as  he  could  con¬ 
veniently  spare  from  his  lines,  supported  strong¬ 
ly  by  infantry,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ground  to  the 
left  and  rear  of  Baird’s  position.  This  order 
General  Negley  mentions  In  his  report  having 
received  from  Captain  Gaw,  but  from  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  position  he  assumed  he  must  have 
misunderstood  my  order,  and  instead  of  massing 
the  artillery  near  Baird’s  left,  it  was  posted  on 
the  right  of  Brannan’s  division,  nearly  in  the  rear 
of  Reynolds’s  right. 

At  the  same  time  the  assault  just  described 
was  made  on  Baird,  the  enemy  attacked  John¬ 
son  and  Palmer  and  Reynolds  with  equal  fierce¬ 


ness,  which  was  continued  at  least  two  hours, 
making  assault  after  assault  with  fresh  troops, 
which  were  met  by  my  troops  with  a  most  de¬ 
termined  coolness  and  deliberation.  Having  ex¬ 
hausted  his  utmost  energies  to  dislodge  us,  he 
apparently  fell  back  entirely  from  our  front  and 
we  were  not  disturbed  again  until  toward  night, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  Rossville 
commenced. 

Just  before  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our 
left,  General  Beatty  came  to  me  in  person  and 
asked  for  fresh  troops,  stating  that  most  of  those 
I  had  sent  to  him  had  gone  back  to  the  rear  and 
right,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  at  least  another 
brigade  before  they  attacked  him  again.  I  im- 
mediately  sent  Captain  Kellogg  to  hurry  up  Gen-, 
eral  Sheridan,  whose  division  I  had  been  in¬ 
formed  would  be  sent  to  me.  He  soon  after  re¬ 
turned,  reporting  that  in  attempting  to  hurry  up 
the  troops  that  were  ordered  to  report  to  me,  he 
had  met  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  open 
corn-field  to  the  rear  of  Reynolds’s  position,  ad¬ 
vancing  cautiously,  with  a  strong  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers  thrown  out..  He  had  met  Colonel  Bark¬ 
er,  whose  brigade  was  posted  on  a  ridge  a  short 
distance  to  the  rear  of  Reynolds’s  position,  who 
also  saw  this  force  •  advancing  upon  him,  but, 
.with  Captain  Kellogg,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  Sheridan’s  troops  coming  to  our  as¬ 
sistance.  Hearing  heavy  firing  to  my  right  and 
rear  through  the  woods,  I  rode  to  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Just  as  I  left  the 
woods,  I  met  Colonel  Harker  and  Captain  Kel¬ 
logg  with  the  above  information.  I  told  Colonel 
Harker  that  I  was  expecting  Sheridan’s  troops 
from  that  direction,  but  if  these  troops  fired  on 
him,  seeing  his  flag,  that  he  was  to  return  their 
fire,  and  resist  their  further  advance.  He  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  his  men  to  commence  firing,  and 
skirmished  with  them  from  that  point  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  slightly  in  his  rear,  placing  his 
right  in  connection  with  Brannan’s  division  and 
portions  of  Beatty’s  and  Stanley’s  brigades  of 
Negley’s  division,  which  had  retired  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  to  that  point. 

I  rode  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill,  when  I  saw 
a  body  of  our  troops  assembled  in  line  of  battle. 
On  the  way  I  met  General  Wood,  who  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  that  the  troops  advancing  upon 
us  were  the  enemy,  although  we  were  not  then 
aware  of  the  disaster  to  the  centre  and  right  of 
our  army.  I  then  directed  him  to  place  his  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  prolongation  of  Brannan’s,  who,  I 
had  ascertained  from  Wood,  was  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  referred  to,  and  to  resist  the  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible. 

I  sent  my  aid,  Captain  Kellogg,  to  notify  Gene¬ 
ral  Reynolds  that  our  right  had  been  turned,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  in  his  rear  in  force.  Gene¬ 
ral  Wood  barely  had  time  to  dispose  his  troops 
on  the  left  of  Brannan  before  another  of  those 
fierce  assaults,  similar  to  those  made  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  my  lines,  was  made  on  him  and  Brannan 
combined,  and  kept  up  by  the  enemy  throwing 
in  fresh  troops  as  fast  as  those  in  their  front 
were  driven  back,  until  near  nightfall. 
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About  the  time  that  Wood  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion,  General  Gordon  Granger  appeared  on  my 
left  flank  at  the  head  of  Steedman’s  division  of 
■  his  corps.  I  immediately  despatched  a  staff-offi¬ 
cer  to  him,  with. orders  to  push  forward  and  take 
position  on  Brannan’s  right,  which  order  was 
complied  with  with  the  greatest  promptness  and 
alacrity,  Steedrnan  moving  his  troops  into  posi¬ 
tion  with  almost  as  much  precision  aS  if  on  drill, 
and  fighting  his  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on 
Brannan’s  right,  moved  forward  his  artillery, 
driving  the  enemy  down  the  southern  slope,  in¬ 
flicting  on  him  a  most  terrible  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  This  opportune  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
revived  the  flagging  spirits  of  our  men  on  the 
right,  and  inspired  them  with  more  ardor  for 
the  contest.  Every  assault  of  the  enemy  from 
that  time  until  nightfall  was  repulsed  in  the  most 
gallant  style  by  the  whole  line.  By  this  time 
the  ammunition  in  the  boxes  of  the  men  was  re¬ 
duced  on  an  average  to  two  or  three  rounds  per 
man,  and  my  ammunition-trains  having  been  un¬ 
fortunately  ordered  to  the  rear  by  some  unauthor¬ 
ized  person,  we  should  have  been  entirely  with¬ 
out  ammunition  in  a  very  short  time  had  not  a 
small  supply  come  up  with  General  Steedman’s 
command.  This  being-  distributed  among  the 
troops,  gave  them  about  ten  rounds  per  man.  • 

General  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff  of  General 
Rosecrans,  reached  this  position  about  four  p.m., 
in  company  with  Colonel  Houston,  of  McCook’s 
staff,  and  Captains  Gaw  and  Barker,  of  my  staff, 
giving  me  the  first  reliable  information  that  the 
f centre  and  right  of  our  army  had  been  driven. 
Soon  after  I  received  General  Rosecrans’s  des¬ 
patch  from  Chattanooga,  directing  me  to  assume 
command  of  all  the  forces,  and,  with  Crittenden 
and  McCook,  take  a  strong  position  and  assume 
a  threatening  attitude  at  Rossville,  sending  the 
unorganized  forces  to  Chattanooga  for  reorgani¬ 
zation,  stating  that  he  would  examine  the  ground 
at  Chattanooga  and  make  all  necessary  disposi¬ 
tions  for  defence  and  then  join  me  ;  also  that  he 
had  sent  out  rations  and  ammunition  to  meet  me 
at  Rossville.  I  determined  to  hold  the  position 
until  nightfall,  if  possible  —  in  the  mean  time 
sending  Captains  Barker  and  Kellogg  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  ammunition,  Major  Lawrence,  my  Chief 
of  Artillery,  having  been  previously  sent  to  noti¬ 
fy  the  different  commanders  that  ammunition 
would  be  supplied  to  them  shortly.  As  soon  as 
they  had  reported  the  distribution  of  the  ammu¬ 
nition,  I  directed  Captain  Willard  to  inform  the 
division  commanders  on  the  left  to  withdraw 
their  commands  as  soon  as  they  received  orders. 

At  half-past  five  p.m.  Captain  Barker,  com¬ 
manding  my  escort,  was  sent  to  notify  General 
Reynolds  to  commence  the  movement,  and  I  left 
^the  position  behind  General  Wood’s  command  to 
'1  meet  Reynolds  and  point  out  to  him  the  position 
where  I  wished  him  to  form  line  to  cover  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  other  troops  on  the  left.  In 
passing  through  an  open  woods,  bordering  the 
State  road,  and  between  my  last  and  Reynolds’s 
position,  I  was  cautioned  by  a  couple  of  soldiers 
who  had  been  to  hunt  water,  that  there  was  a 


large  rebel  force  in  these  woods  drawn  up  in  lino 
and  advancing  toward  me.  Just  at  this  time  I 
saw  the  head  of  Reynolds’s  column  approaching, 
and  calling  to  the  General  himself,  directed  him 
to  change  the  head  of  his  column  to  the  left,  and 
form  line  perpendicular  to  the  State  road,  his 
right  resting  on  that  road,  and  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my,  wrho  were  then  in  his  immediate  front.  This 
movement  was  made  with  the  utmost  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  facing  to  the  right  while  on  the  march.. 
Turchin  threw  his  brigade  upon  the  rebel  force, 
routing  them  and  driving  them  in  utter  confusion 
entirely  beyond  Baird’s  left.  In  this  splendid 
advance  more  than  two  hundred  prisoners  were 
captured  and  sent  to  the  rear.  Colonel  Robin¬ 
son,  commanding  Second  brigade,  Reynolds’s  di¬ 
vision,  followed  closely  upon  Turchin,  and  I 
posted  him  on  the  road  leading  through  the  ridge 
to  hold  the  ground  while  the  troops  on  our  right 
and  left  passed  by.  In  a  few  moments  General 
Willich,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Johnson’s  divi¬ 
sion,  reported  to  me  that  his  brigade  was  in  po¬ 
sition  on  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  to  the 
right  of  the  ridge  road.  I  directed  him  to  report 
to  General  Reynolds  and  assist  in  recovering  the 
retirement  of  our  troops.  Turchin’s  brigade, 
after  driving  the  enemy  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  re¬ 
assembled  and  took  its  position  on  the  ridge  road 
with  Robinson  and  Willich. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  I  sent  orders  to 
Generals  Wood,  Brannan,  and  Granger  to  with¬ 
draw  from  their  positions.  Johnson’s  and  Baird’s 
divisions  were  attacked  at  the  moment  of  retir¬ 
ing,  but  by  being  prepared  retired  without  con¬ 
fusion  or  any  serious  losses.  I  then  proceeded 
to  Rossville,  accompanied  by  Generals  Granger 
and  Garfield,  and  immediately  prepared  to  place 
the  troops  in  position  at  that  point.  One  brigade 
of  Negley’s  division  was  posted  in  the  Gap  on 
the  Ringgold  road  and  two  brigades  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  the  right  of  the  road,  adjoining  the 
brigades  in  the  road ;  Reynolds’s  division  on  the 
right  of  Negley’s,  and  reaching  to  the  Dry  Val¬ 
ley  road ;  Brannan’s  division  in  the  rear  of  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  right  as  a  reserve ;  McCook’s  corps  on 
the  right  of  Dry  Valley  road  and  stretching  to 
the  west,  his  right  reaching  nearly  to  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  Creek.  Crittenden’s  entire  corps  was  posted 
on  the  heights  to  the  left  of  the  Ringgold  road, 
with  Steedman’s  division  of  Granger’s  corps  as  a 
reserve  behind  his  left,  Baird’s  division  in  re¬ 
serve  and  in  supporting  distance  of  the  brigade 
in  the  Gap.  McCook’s  brigade  of  Granger’s 
corps  was  also  posted  as  a  reserve  to  the  bri¬ 
gades  of  Negley’s  on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  Minty’s  brigade  of  cavalry  was  on  the 
Ringgold  road  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Gap. 

About  ten  a.m.  on  the  twenty-first,  receiving  a 
message  from  Minty  that  the  enemy  were  ad¬ 
vancing  on  him  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  I  directed  him  to  retire  through  the 
Gap,  and  post  his  command  on  our  left  flank, 
and  throw  out  strong  reconnoitring  parties  across 
the  ridge,  to  observe  and  •  report  any  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  our  left  front.  From  informa- 
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tion  received  from  citizens,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  position  was  untenable  in  the  face  of  such 
odds  as  we  had  opposed  to  us,  as  the  enemy 
could  easily  concentrate  on  our  right  flank,  which, 
if  driven,  would  expose  our  centre  or  left  to  be 
cut  entirely  off  from  our  communications.  I 
therefore  advised  the  General  Commanding  to 
concentrate  the  troops  at  Chattanooga.  About 
the  time  I  made  the  suggestion  to  withdraw,  the 
enemy  made  a  demonstration  on  the  direct  road, 
but  were  soon  repulsed.  In  anticipation  of  this 
order  to  concentrate  at  Chattanooga,  I  sent  for 
the  corps  commanders,  and  gave  them  such 
general  instructions  as  would  enable  them  to 
prepare  their  commands  for  making  the  move¬ 
ment  without  confusion.  All  wagons,  ambu¬ 
lances  and  surplus  artillery  carriages  were  sent 
to  the  rear  before  night.  The  order  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  being  received  about  six  p.m.  the  move¬ 
ment  commenced  about  nine  p.m.,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

Strong  skirmish  lines,  under  the  direction  of 
judicious  officers,  were  thrown  out  to  the  front 
of  each  division,  to  cover  their  movement,  with 
direction  to  retire  at  daylight,  deployed-  and  in 
supporting  distance,  the  whole  to  be  supported’ 
by  the  First  division,  Fourteenth  army  corps,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Minty’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  .which  was 
to  follow  after  the  skirmishers.  Crittenden’s 
corps  was  to  move  from  the  hills  to  the  left  of 
the  road  at  nine  p.m.,  followed  by  Steedman’s 
division  ;  next  Negley’s  division  was  to  withdraw 
at  ten  p.m.,  then  Reynolds’s  after.  Reynolds’s  and 
McCook’s  corps,  by  division,  left  to  right,  mov¬ 
ing  within  supporting  distance,  one  after  the 
other.  Brannan’s  division  was  posted  at  six  a.m. 
on  the  road  about  half-way  between  Rossville 
and  Chattanooga,  to  cover  the  movement.  The 
troops  were  withdrawn  in  a  quiet  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  by 
seven  a.m.  of  the  twenty-second,  were  in  the  po¬ 
sition  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  previous  to  their  arrival,  and 
which  they  now  occupy,  covered  by  strong  in- 
trenchmcrtts,  thrown  up  on  the  day  of  our  arri¬ 
val,  and  strengthened  from  day  to  day  until  they 
were  considered  sufficiently  strong  for  all  defens¬ 
ive  purposes.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  various  division  and 
brigade  commanders  for  the  names  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  II.  Thomas, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

Brig. -Gen.  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Chief  of  Staff  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  McCOOK. 

Headquarters  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Chattanooga,  October  1, 18G3.  j 

Brigadier-  General  J.  A.  Garfield ,  Chief  of  Staff: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Twentieth  army  corps,  from  the  date  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  pontoon-bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River, 
at  Culperton’s  Ferry,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 


August,  1863,  until  the  occupation  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  by  the  army  of  the  Cumberland : 

At  four  a.m.,  August  twenty-ninth,  the  pon¬ 
toons  were  ready  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge.  Keys’s  brigade  of  Davis’s  division  of  this 
corps  was  placed  in  the  boats  and  crossed  to  the 
opposite  bank  to  cover  the  coastruction,  to  drive 
away  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and  to  seize  the  heights 
of  Sand  Mountain.  This  duty  was  well  perform¬ 
ed,  and  the  bridges  completed  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  nine  p.m.  Carlin’s  brigade,  assisted  by  one 
hundred  officers  and  men  of  the  Pioneer  corps, 
guarded  the  bridge. 

August  thirtieth,  General  Davis  crossed  his  re¬ 
maining  'brigades,  concentrating  them  at  the  foot 
of  Sand  Mountain. 

Johnson’s  division,  stationed  at  Bellefonte, 
Alabama,  marched  to  the  ford  at  Crow  Creek, 
and  Davis’s  entire  division  encamped  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  on  the  top  of  Sand  Mount¬ 
ain. 

Sheridan’s  division  assisted  in  building  a  bridge 
at  Bridgeport,  to  enable  it  to  cross  at  that  point 
His  line  of  march  was  to  Trenton,  Georgia,  thence 
to  Wills’s  Valley. 

August  31. — Johnson’s  division  crossed  the 
river  at  Culperton’s  Ferry,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  Sand  Mountain. 

September  1. — The  headquarters  of  the  corps 
were  at  Stevenson,  Alabama. 

On  September  second,  Davis’s  division  advanced 
and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sand  Mountain  in 
Wills’s  Valley  ;  Johnson’s  division  moved  up  the 
mountain,  and-encatnped  near  the  western  sum¬ 
mit,  and  Sheridan  crossed  at  Bridgeport,  and 
marched  toward  Trenton,  Georgia. 

On  September  third,  Davis  encamped  in  Wills’s 
Valley,  and  Johnson  marched  to  near  the  eastern 
summit  of  Sand  Mountain.  The  headquarters  of 
the  corps  were  with  this  division.  The  First  and 
Second  divisions  of  cavalry  passed  this  point  at 
one  p.m. 

September  4. — Davis  marched  to  Winston’s,  at 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  seized  the 
pass  at  that  point.  Johnson’s  division  marched 
down  Sand  Mountain,  and  camped  on  the  ground 
vacated  by  Davis. 

Winston’s  is  forty-two  miles  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  twenty-five  from  Culpcrton’s  Ferry,  and 
forty-eight  from  Rome,  Georgia. 

September  5. — General  Sheridan  reported  his 
command  to  be  encamped  a  few  miles  south-west 
of  Trenton,  it  having  been  delayed  on  its  march 
by  Negley’s  wagon-train. 

September  6. — Sheridan  encamped  at  Steam’s 
Mills,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Winston’s. 

On  September  seventh,  no  movements. 

September  8. — Johnson’s  division  marched  to 
Long’s  Springs,  on  the  Trenton  road,  and  two 
brigades  of  Davis’s  division  were  ordered  into 
Broomtown  Valley,  to  support  Stanley’s  cavalry. 

On  September  ninth,  Carlin’s  brigade  of  Davis’s 
division  marched  on  Alpine,  Ga.,  to  support  the 
cavalry.  Heg’s  brigade,  of  the  same  division, 
marched  toward  Broomtown  Valley  by  way  of 
Wills’s  Gap. 
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At  forty-five  minutes  past  six  p.m.,  on  the 
same  day,  I  received  information  from  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  stating  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  Chattanooga  and  was  retreating  south¬ 
ward,  and  ordering  me  to  move  rapidly  upon 
Alpine  and  Summerville,  Ga.,  in  pursuit,  to  in¬ 
tercept  his  line  of  retreat,  and  attack  him  in 
flank. 

On  September  tenth,  Post’s  brigade  of  Davis’s 
division,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Winston  to 
guard  trains,  etc.,  etc.  Johnson  marched  at  five 
p.m.  from  Long’s  Springs,  and  crossed  Lookout 
Mountain,  encamping  at  the  base,  near  Hender¬ 
son’s.  Sheridan’s  division  marched  at  five  a.m. 
from  Steam’s  Mills,  and  encamped  at  Little 
River,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  west¬ 
ern  crest.  Headquarters  of  the  corps  were  moved 
to  near  Alpine,  Ga.  ■ 

On  arriving  at  Alpine,  I  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  not  retreated,  very  far  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and,  not  being  able  to  communicate  with 
General  Thomas  by  way  of  the  valley,  I  des¬ 
patched  couriers  by  way  of  Valley  Head,  and 
learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  reached 
La  Fayette  as  ordered.  His  reasons  for  not 
having  reached  that  place  became  more  apparent 
as  we  progressed.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
did  not  move  upon  Summerville  as  ordered.  My 
corps  was  isolated  at  Alpine,  and,  had  it  moved 
upon  Summerville,  it  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  entire  rebel  army,  which  reconnoissances 
soon  convinced  me  was  being  concentrated  at  or 
near  La. Fayette,  Georgia. 

On  September  eleventh,  at  half-past  nine  p.m., 
I  received  a  communication  from  General  Thomas, 
reporting  his  difficulties  on  the  march,  and  that 
he  could  not  reach  La  Fayette  until  the  thir¬ 
teenth.  Believing  that  no  cooperation  could 
take  place  between  General  Thomas  and  myself 
by  way  of  Brootntown  Valley,  I  ordered  all  my 
wagons  and  materials  not  necessary  for  the  troops 
to  be  returned  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mount¬ 
ain,  there  to  await  the  result  of  the  cavalry  re- 
connoissance  sent  by  General  Stanley  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Commanding  was  apprised  of  my  movements 
and  dispositions. 

September  12. — My  command  rested  in  position 
near  Alpine. 

September  13. — Orders  were  received  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  at  midnight,  directing  two  divisions 
of  my  corps  to  be  moved  to  his  support  and  the 
other  divisions  to  be  left  to  guard  the  trains. 
This  order  was  given  by  direction  of  General 
Rosecrans.  It  was  my  desire  to  join  General 
Thomas  by  the  Mountain  road,  via  Stephens’s 
Gap  ;  but,  not  paving  any  guide,  and  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  concurring  that  no  such  road  existed,  and 
General  Thomas  also  stating  that  the  route  by 
Valley  Head  was  the  only  practicable  one,  I 
determined  to  join  him  by  it. 

A  brigade  from  each  division  was  detailed  as  a 
guard  from  my  trains,  and  General  Lytle  placed 
in  command.  My  corps  was  moved  up  the 
mountain  at.  Alpine,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  it 


was  again  encamped  in  Lookout  Valley,  except 
the  division  guarding  the  trains,  which  was  en¬ 
camped  at  Little  River,  on  the  mountains. 

Sheridan’s  division  marched  down  Lookout 
Valley  to  Johnson’s  Creek,  and  encamped  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Being  informed  that  a 
good  mountain  road  ran  directly  from  Valley 
Head  to  .Stevens’s  Gap,  Generals  Johnson  and 
Davis  were  ordered  to  march  on  that  road  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  By  directiqn  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Commanding,  General  Lytle  was  directed  to 
move  with  two  brigades  toward  McLemore’s  Cove 
to  observe  Dougherty’s  Gap. 

On  the  seventeenth,  my  corps  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  McLemore’s  Cove,  Sheridan  being  post¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  Stevens’s  Gap,  Davis  at  Brooks’s, 
in  front  of  Dug  Gap,  and  Johnson  at  Pond 
Spring,  in  front  of  Catlett’s  Gap,  in  Pigeon  Mount¬ 
ains.  My  instructions  were  to  concentrate  my 
commands  between  Pond  Springs  and  Gower’s 
and  Chickamauga  Creek.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  these  orders,  as  General 
Thomas  occupied  the  ground.  My  instructions 
were  subsequently  modified.  On  the  eighteenth, 
General  Lytle  arrived  with  his  two  brigades,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  my  corps  was  closed 
up  compactly  on  the  Fourteenth  corps,  with  the 
exception  of  Post’s  brigade,  Davis’s  division, 
which  was,  by  direction  of  the  General  Command¬ 
ing,  ordered  to  hold  Stevens’s  Gap  in  Lookout 
Mountains,  at  all  hazards.  Subsequently,  Col¬ 
onel  Post  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  R. 
B.  Mitchell,  commanding  the  Cavalry,  and  he  did 
not  report  to  General  Davis  until  his  arrival  at 
Chattanooga  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second. 

On  September  nineteenth,  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  twelve  a.m.,  I  was  ordered  to  move  down 
to  Crawfish  Springs  as  soon  as  General  Thomas’s 
troops  were  out  of  the  way.  In  compliance  with 
this  order  General  Johnson’s  division  marched 
at  early  dawn,  followed  by  Davis’s  and  Sheridan’s. 
I  arrived  at  Crawfish  Springs  at  an  early  hour, 
and  reported  in  person  to  the  General  Command¬ 
ing,  who  directed  me  to  mass  my  troops  at  that 
place  and  await  further  orders.  This  \fas  done 
as  my  command  arrived. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  a.m.  I  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  right  and  the  cavalry, 
including  Negley’s  division  of  the  Fourteenth 
corps  then  observing  the  fords  of  the  Chicka¬ 
mauga  .  near  Crawfish  Springs,  one  brigade  of 
this  division  being  then  engaged  with  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  same  order  directed  me  to  send  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson’s  division  forward  to  Widow  Glenn’s 
house  to  report  to  General  Thomas.  Immediate¬ 
ly  afterward  I  received  orders  to  send  General 
Davis’s  division  to  the  same  point  to  report  to 
General  Thomas  or  the  General  Commanding. 
These  orders  were  at  once  complied  with. 

By  this  time  the  advance  of  General  Sheridan’s 
division  came  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  posted 
to  support  the  right  of  Crittenden’s  corps  at  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  General  Negley’s  division  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  fords  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  and 
by  direction  of  the  General  Commanding,  order¬ 
ed  to  report  to  General  Thomas,  which  it  did. 
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This  left  me  with  hut  one  division  (Sheridan’s) 
and  the  cavalry,  (which  had  not  yet  been  heard 
from,)  to  take  care  of  the  right. 

Learning  from  an  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Wood,  that  General  Wood’s  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Gordon’s  Mills,  and  appreciating 
the  great  importance  of  that  point,  General  Sher¬ 
idan’s  division  was  at  once  ordered  to  take  posi¬ 
tion  there,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  crossing.  Subsequently  an  or¬ 
der  reached  me  from  the  General  Commanding, 
to  hold  the  position  at  Gordon’s  Mills. 

At  three  p.m.,  I  received  an  order  to  send  two 
brigades  of  Sheridan’s  division  to  the  Widow 
Glenn’s  house,  leaving  the  First  brigade  (General 
Lytle)  at  Gordon’s  Mills ;  also  directing  me,  should 
the  right  be  secure,  to  go  forward  in  person  and 
take  command  of  tbe  troops  of  the  corps  already 
engaged.  General  Mitchell  reporting  with  his 
cavalry,  I  was  enabled  to  obey  this  order  at  once, 
arriving  upon  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth. 

On  the  nineteenth  General  Johnson’s  division 
fought  near  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  It 
fought  gloriously,  driving  the  enemy  for  more 
than  a  mile,  capturing  seven  of  the  enemy’s  guns 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

General  Davis’s  division  fought  on  the  right  of 
Widow  Glenn’s  house,  against  vastly  superior 
numbers,  maintaining  the  conflict  gallantly  until 
near  nightfall,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Bradley’s 
brigade  of  Sheridan’s  division,  which  was  hastily 
thrown  forward  and  gallantly  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  open  ground  and  across  the  Chattanooga 
and  La  Fayette  road,  after  a  sanguinary  engage¬ 
ment,  recapturing  the  Eighth  Indiana  battery, 
which  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  capturing  also  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  Hood’s  division  of  Longstreet’s 
corps.  Darkness  coming  on,  the  battle  closed. 

At  midnight  on  the  night  of  September  nine¬ 
teenth,  I  received  the  following  order : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Widow  Glenn’s,  September  19,  11.45  a.m.  j 

Major-General  McCook,  Commanding  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Army  Corps: 

The  General  Commanding  directs  you,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  to 
post  your  command  so  as  to  form  the  right  of 
the  new  battle-front,  and  hold  the  same.  Leave 
your  outposts  and  grand-guard  where  they  ri6w 
are  till  they  are  driven  in  by  the  enemy,  when 
they  will  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of  your 
command,  contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

The  date  of  this  order  should  read  forty-five 
minutes  past  eleven  p.m. 

This  order  was  strictly  complied  with.  Lytle’s 
brigade,  of  Sheridan’s  division,  was  posted  in  the 
strong  position  in  the  rear  of  Glenn’s  house. 
Sheridan’s  other  two  brigades  were  posted  on 
very  strong  ground  to  the  right  and  rear  of  this 
position.  Davis’s  division,  consisting  of  two  small 
brigades,  was  posted  to  the  left  and  rear  of  this 


position,  in  reserve,  his  left,  resting  on  the  right 
of- Crittenden’s  corps.  These  movements  were 
completed  by  daylight  on  the  twentieth,  when 
the  General  Commanding  visited  my  position  in 
person.  Johnson’s  division  was  still  retained 
near  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  and  not  under 
my  immediate  orders. 

At  six  a.m.  Colonel  Wilder,  commanding  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  mounted  infantry,  reported  in  person  to 
me,  stating  he  had,  with  his  troops,  been  ordered 
to  join  my  command,  and  receive  orders  from  me  ; 
also  stating  that  he  had  two  regiments,  armed  with 
the  Spencer  rifles,  posted  in  the  woods,  on  the  right 
of  Negley’s  position,  which  was  to  the  left  and 
front  of  General  Lytle’s.  The  remainder  of  Wild¬ 
er’s  command,  with  his  artillery,  was  posted  on 
strong  ground  immediately  to  Sheridan’s  right 

At  about  seven  a.m.,  the  following  was  re¬ 
ceived  : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  1 
September  20 — 0.35  a.m.  f 

Major-General  McCook,  Commanding  Twentieth 

Army  Corps: 

General  Negley’s  division  has  been  ordered  to 
General  Thomas’s  left.  The  General  Command¬ 
ing  directs  you  to  fill  the  space  left  vacant  by  his 
removal,  if  practicable.  The  enemy  appears  to 
be  moving  toward  our  left. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

,  .Chief  of  Staff. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  order,  Major- 
General  ^heridan  and  myself  rode  to  the  position 
evacuated  by  General  Negley.  We  found  nearly 
all  this  space  already  occupied  by  General  Wood’s 
division.  He  informed  me  that  his  left  rested 
upon  General  Brannan’s  right,  and  that  his  orders 
were  to  close  up  on  General  Brannan. 

Discovering  that  a  portion  of  the  rude  barri¬ 
cades  on  Wood’s  right  were  not  occupied  by  our 
troops,  I  ordered  General  Sheridan  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  one  of  his  brigades  to  fill  up  the  space  be¬ 
tween  Wood’s  left  and  Wilder.  On  turning  from 
this  position  I  met  General  Davis’s  division  march¬ 
ing  toward  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  vacant  barricade  on  Wood’s  right;  he  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  there  by  General 
Rosecrans.  Seeing  his  position,  and  knowing  the 
advantage  of  occupying  the  barricades  at  once,  I 
directed  him  to  place  one  brigade  there,  holding 
the  other  in  reserve.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bri¬ 
gade  from  Sheridan’s  division,  it  was  posted  in 
column  on  Davis’s  right  and  rear,  as  his  support. 
Davis’s  instructions  were  to  keep  well  closed  up 
to  the  left.  These  dispositions  being  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  following  order  was  received : 

Headquarters  Arm?  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 

In  the  Field,  September  20—10.10  a.m.  J 

Major-General  McCook,  Commanding  "Twentieth 

Army  Corps : 

General  Thomas  is  being  heavily  pressed  on  the 
left.  The  General  Commanding  directs  you  to 
make  immediate  dispositions  to  withdraw  the 
right,  so  as  to  spare  as  much  force  as  possible  to 
reenforce  Thomas.  The  left  must  be  held  at  all 
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hazards,  even  if  the  right  is  withdrawn  wholly 
back  to  the  present  left.  Select  a  good  position 
back  this  way,  and  be  ready  to  start  reenforce¬ 
ments  to  Thomas  at  a  moment’s  warning. 

J  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Within  five  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  the 
above  order  and  instructions  given  to  carry  it  out, 
the  following  was  received : 

Headquarters  Department  of  Cumberland,  ) 

*  In  the  Field,  V 

September  20 — 10.30  a.m.  j 

Major-General  McCook,  Commanding  Twentieth 

Army  Corps: 

The  General  Commanding  directs  you  to  send 
two  brigades  of  General  Sheridan’s  division  at 
once,  and  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  sup¬ 
port  General  Thomas,  and  send  the  Third  bri¬ 
gade  as  soon  as  the  lines  can  be  drawn  sufficient¬ 
ly.  March  them  as  rapidly  as  you  can  without 
exhausting  the  men.  Report  in  person  to  these 
headquarters  as  soon  as  your  orders  are  given  in 
regard  to  Sheridan’s  movement. 

Have  you  any  news  from  Colonel  Post  ? 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

This  order  was  executed  at  once.  Two  bri¬ 
gades  of  Sheridan’s  division — Lytle’s  and  Wal¬ 
worth’s — were  taken  from  the  extreme  right  and 
moved,  g,t  the  double-quick,  to  the  support  of 
General  Thomas.  Simultaneously  with  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  Wood’s 'division 
left  the  position  it  had  in  line  of  battle,  on  Davis’s 
left,  marching  by  the  left  flank,  leaving  a  wide 
gap  in  the  line.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Davis  to  fill  up  the  space  thus  vacated.  Bu¬ 
ell’s  brigade  of  Wood’s  division  had  scarcely 
marched  more  than  its  length  when  a  most  furi¬ 
ous  and  impetuous  assault  was  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  on  this  portion 
of  the  line,  the  enemy’s  line  of  battle  extending 
from  a  point  beyond  Brannan’s  right  to  a  point 
far  to  the  right  of  the  Widow  Glenn’s  house,  and 
in  front  of  the  strong  position  just  abandoned  by 
General  Sheridan’s  two  brigades.  To  resist  this 
attack  I  had  just  two  brigades  of  Davis’s  division, 
numbering  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
and  Colonel  Laibold’s  brigade  of  Sheridan’s  divi¬ 
sion  as  a  support. 

Finding  the  enemy  pouring  through  the  inter¬ 
val  between  Davis  and  Brannan,  Lytle’s  and  Wal¬ 
worth’s  brigades  are  deflected  from  their  line  of 
march,  and  ordered  to  assist  in  resisting  the  ene¬ 
my.  Colonels  Wilder  and  Harrison  closed  in  with 
their  commands  on  Sheridan’s  right  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  did  good  service.  General  Da¬ 
vis’s  command  being  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  its  position  in  order  to 
save  itself  from  complete  annihilation  or  capture. 
Laibold’s  troops  coming  up  to  Davis’s  support, 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  other  two  brigades 
of  Sheridan’s  division  were  illy  prepared  to  meet 
such  an  attack.  They  struggled  nobly,  and  for  a 
time  checked  the  enemy  in  their  immediate  front. 
But  the  position  being  turned  far  to  the  left,  they 


were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  unequal 
contest. 

It  was  thus  that  these  five  brigades  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  army  corps  were  cut  off  and  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  amr^.  .No  troops  fought 
with  more  heroism,  or  suffered  greater  losses  than 
these  small  five  brigades  ;  their  loss  being  over 
forty  per  cent  of  the  number  engaged,  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

In  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  that 
attacked  on  the  right,  I  can  make  no  estimate. 
General  Sheridan  captured  prisoners  from  five 
different  rebel  divisions.  The  Fifty-first  Illinois, 
of  Walworth’s  brigade,  captured  the  colors  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Alabama. 

The  troops  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Davis 
were  rallied  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  ‘battle,  and  marched  toward  Rossville,  to 
endeavor  to  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  of 
General  Thomas.  Their  presence  was  reported 
to  General  Thomas  by  my  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Thurston.  They  were  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  by  order  of  General  Thomas,  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  battle-field  to  Rossville.  During 
the  night  they  withdrew  to  Rossville  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army. 

The  Second  division  of  the  Twentieth  corps, 
under  General  Johnson,  fell  back  to  Rossville 
with  the  Fourteenth  corps,  Willich’s  brigade  form¬ 
ing  the  rear-guard.  On  the  night  of  the  twentieth, 
the  Twentieth  corps  was  in  good  order  united  at 
Rossville. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  a  short  time 
after  daylight,  the  corps  was  again  put  in  line  of 
battle,  the  left  resting  on  Mission  Ridge,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Crawfish  Spring  road,  the  right  extending 
toward  Chattanooga  Creek  and  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  corps  remained  in  this  position  until 
two  a.m.  of  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when 
it  was  withdrawn  to  Chattanooga  with  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

Since  arriving  at  Chattanooga,  the  corps  has 
been  engaged  in  heavy  guard-duty,  and  erecting 
strong  lines  of  intrenchments,  •  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  only  be  taken  by  regular  approaches. 

My  thanks  are  duo  to  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Kibben,  Captain  A.  S.  Bart,  Captain  R.  S.  Thoms, 
and  Lieutenant  George  Burroughs,  of  General 
Rosecrans’s  staff,  for  valuable  assistance  in  rally¬ 
ing  portions  of  Sheridan’s  and  Davis’s  divisions 
which  had  been  overwhelmed.  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  J.  St.  Clair  Morton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
army,  being  separated  from  his  staff,  reported  to 
me  for  duty. 

After  ascertaining  that  the  centre  of  our  line 
had  been  broken*  my  first  object  was  to  endeavor 
to  find  the  General  Commanding,  to  ascertain  to 
what  point  he  wished  the  rallied  troops  marched. 
Failing  to  find  the  General,  and  believing  that  an 
efficient  stand  could  not  be  made  by  the  army 
until  it  reached  Chattanooga,  the  forces  on  the 
left  retired  toward  Rossville.  From  statements 
of  General  Rosecrans’s  guides,  and  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  General  Morton,  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  enemy  was  endeavoring  to  cut  our  army 
off  from  Rossville.  At  this  juncture,  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  Lyne  Starling,  of  General  Crittenden’s 
staff,  rode  up  and  reported  to  me  that  his  chief 
had  gone  to  Chattanooga  to  report  to  General 
Rosecrans.  I  then  decided  to  report  to  General 
Rosecrans  at  once  for  instructions,  as  my  last  or¬ 
ders  from  his  headquarters  required. 

Finding  the  General  Commanding  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  he  directed  me  to  go  out  on  the  road  to 
Rossville,  collecting  all  the  troops  possible,  and 
report  to  General  Thomas.  Leaving  Chattanooga 
at  midnight,  I  arrived  at  Rossville  at  about  four 
a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty -first,  when  the 
line  of  battle  above  referred  to  was  formed  and 
strong  barricades  erected. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  of  the  Twentieth 
corps  was  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  of 
men. 

During  the  second  day’s  battle,  Johnson’s  divi¬ 
sion  fought  on  the  left,  separated  from  the  corps. 
All  acknowledged  the  gallantry  of  this  division. 
It  never  attacked  that  it  was  not  successful,  and 
the  enemy  never  attacked  it  without  being  hand¬ 
somely  repulsed.  I  depend  upon  General  Thomas 
and  the  official  reports  to  do  this  gallant  division 
justice. 

The  troops  of  Sheridan’s  and  Davis’s  divisions 
behaved  with  great  courage,  never  yielding,  ex¬ 
cept  to  overwhelming  numbers,  when  it  would 
have  been  suicidal  to  have  contested  the  ground 
longer. 

To  the  families  of  the  heroic  dead  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  nation  are  due.  Such  names  as  Heg, 
Lytle,  and  Baldwin,  Brigade  Commanders,  and 
Colonels  Alexander,  Gilmer,  and  McCreary,  and 
many  other  distinguished  field  and  line  officers 
who  fell  upon  this  memorable  battle-field,  will 
make  a  radiant  space  in  our  history  as  a  nation. 
These  expressions  should  also  extend  to  the  many 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  and  flag. 

To  Major-General  Sheridan,  commanding  Third 
division;  Brigadier-General  Johnson,  command¬ 
ing  Second  division,  and  Brigadier-General  Davis, 
commanding  First  division,  of  my  corps,  my  thanks 
are  due  for  their  earnest  cooperation  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

Major-General  Sheridan  is  commended  to  his 
country,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Johnson  and  Da¬ 
vis  arc  commended  to  their  country  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  my  superiors  for  promotion. 

Brigadier-General  Aug.  Willich,  commanding 
First  brigade,  Second  division,  and  Colonel  W. 
W.  Berry,  Fifth  Kentucky  volunteers,  command¬ 
ing  Third  brigade,  are  strongly  recommended  by 
General  Johnson  for  promotion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradley,”  Fifty-first  Illinois 
volunteers,  commanding  Third- brigade,  Third  di¬ 
vision,  and  Colonel  Laibold,  Second  Missouri  vol¬ 
unteers,  commanding  Second  brigade,  Third  divi¬ 
sion,  are  strongly  recommended  for  promotion  by 
General  Sheridan. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  gallantry  of  these  distinguished 
soldiers,  and  commend  them  to  my  superiors  for 
promotion. 

The  Twentieth  corps,  during  the  two  days’  bat¬ 


tle,  lost  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  captured  seven 
from  the  enemy ;  also,  retaking  the  Eighth  Indi¬ 
ana  battery,  lost  on  Saturday.  Two  guns  lost 
by  Johnson’s  division  were  so  disabled  by  shot, 
and  the  killing  of  the  horses,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  move  them.  Davis’s  division  did  not  lose 
a  gun  or  wagon  during  the  conflict. 

To  my  staff — Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  P.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  A.  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  Caleb 
Bates,  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain  B.  D.  Williams,  A.  D.  C. ; 
Captain  F.  J.  Jones,  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain  J.  M.  Fish¬ 
er,  volunteer  A.  D.  C.  ;  Lieutenajit-Colonel  II.  A. 
Fisher,  Assistant  Inspector-General ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  F.  Boyd,  Quartermaster;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  G.  W.  Burton,  Commissary  of  Subsist¬ 
ence  ;  Major  G.  A.  Hensel,  Chief  of  Artillery ; 
Captain  A.  C.  McClurg,  A.  A.  A.  G.  and  Ordnante 
Officer ;  Surgeon  J.  Perkins,  Medical  Director ; 
Captain  A.  T.  Snodgrass,  Provost-Marshal ;  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  C.  McElpatrick,  Topographical  Engineer ; 
Lieutenant  B.  R.Wood,  Signal  Officer — my  thanks 
are  due  for  their  devotion  to  duty,  gallantly  in 
action,  and  intelligence  on  the  field. 

For  particular  instances  of  individual  bravery, 
I  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  repots  of  division  and 
brigade  commanders. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  McD.  McCook, 

Major-General  Commanding  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HAZEN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Smond  Division,  ) 

»  Twenty-first  Army  Corps,  v 

,  Chattanooga,  September  2S,  1863.  ) 

Capt.  D.  W.  Norton ,  A.  A.  A.  General  Second 

Division : 

In  obedience  to  instructions  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  troops  under  my  command,  in  the  battles 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  instant.  The 
narrative  commences  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  September  tenth,  when  the  bri¬ 
gade  consisted  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  Colonel  0.  II.  Payne ; 
Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  Colonel  Aquila  Wi¬ 
ley  ;  the  Ninth  Indiana  volunteers,  Colonel  J.  C. 
B.  Suman ;  the  Sixth  Kentucky  volunteers,  Col¬ 
onel  George  F.  Shackelford ;  and  battery  F,  First 
Ohio  volunteer  artillery,  Lieutenant  G.  J.  Cock- 
erill ;  in  all,  an  effective  aggregate  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  officers  and  men. 

My  brigade  moved  to  Graysville,  and  there 
joined  its  proper  division  on  the  eleventh.  We 
reached  Ringgold  the  same  day,  and  the  next 
day  moved  over  to  Gordon’s  Mills,  skirmishing  a 
portion  of  the  way,  losing  two  men  and  wound- 
ing  and  capturing  three  from  the  enemy.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day*  the  brigade  made  a  recon- 
noissance  about  three  miles  in  the  direction  of 
La  Fayette,  meeting  the  enemy  and  skirmishing 
briskly  with  him,  when  we  returned  to  the  Mills. 
The  next  day  the  division  marched  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Creek,  and  the  day  after,  to  Gowen’s  Ford 
on  the  West-Chickamauga,  where  we  remained 
quietly  until  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  when 
my  pickets  on  the  La  Fayette  road  were  vigor¬ 
ously  attacked.  They,  however,  repulsed  the 
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enemy  with  a  loss  to  him  of  one  captain  and 
several  men.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  we 
marched  to  within  two  miles  of  Crawfish  Springs, 
and  in  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  to  a  position 
one  mile  north  of  Gordon’s  Mills,  where  we  formed 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  General  Cruft,  and 
near  the’  La  Fayette  and  Rossvillo  road.  Here 
we  remained  with  an  occasional  shot  in  our  front 
until  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  of  the  nineteenth, 
when  I  received  orders  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing,  then  growing  severe,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  to  ouj’left,  in  front  of  General  Thom¬ 
as’s  position. 

On  reaching  McNamus’s  house,  on  the  La  Fay¬ 
ette  and  Rossville  road,  the  brigades  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  were  formed  in  two  lines  facing  the  east, 
the  second  line  being  doubled  by  regiments  on 
the  centre.  My  brigade  was  on  the  left  of  the 
division,  General  Cruft  being  on  my  immediate 
right.  The  line  was  then  moved  forward  in 
echelon  by  brigades,  my  brigade  commencing  the 
movement.  The  enemy  was  struck  after  advanc¬ 
ing  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  a  ter¬ 
rific  contest  here  was  added  to  the  already  severe 
battle  on  our  left.  The  enemy  gave  ground  free- 
ly,  and  the  left  at  this  juncture,  making  an  ad¬ 
vance,  all  the  ground  desired  on  the  left  was  car¬ 
ried,  extending  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  echelons  \ 
of  the  Second  division  had  been  placed. 

I  was  at  this  time  relieved  by  General  Turchin 
and  ordered  back  to  the  -road  to  fill  my  boxes 
with  ammunition,  already  twice  exhausted,  and 
take  charge  of  some  batteries  left  there  without 
supports.  This  I  had  just  accomplished  when  a 
vigorous  attack  appeared  to  be  going  on  upon  ' 
that  part  of  our  line  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  ground  fought  over  by  the  last  echelon  of  our  j 
division.  I  at  once  moved  my  brigade  to  the  | 
right,  and  forming  it  so  as  to  face  the  sound  of  [ 
battle,  moved  forward  and  placed  it  in  position  j 
as  a  support  to  some  troops  of  General  Reynolds,  j 
my  left  resting  on  the  La  Fayette  and  Rossville 
road,  near  McNamus’s  house,  the  right  thrown 
forward,  forming  an  angle  of  about  forty -five  de¬ 
grees  with  the  road.  The  battle  neared  my  posi¬ 
tion  rapidly.  At  this  moment  I  met  General  j 
Van  Clevc,  whose  division  the  enemy  had  en- : 
gaged,  and  who  told  me  his  men  had.  given  way  ' 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  control  them.  The  j 
enemy  continued  to  advance  steadily,  and  the 
line  in  my  front  gave  way.  My  own  men  then 
advanced  to  the  top  of  the  crest  and  withstood 
the  shock  until  they  were  completely  flanked 
upon  their  left,  then  obliqued  well  to  the  right 
and  took  position  upon  a  high  elevation  of  ground, 
confronting  the  left  flank  of  that  portion  of  the 
enemy  which  had  broken  our  centre.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  was  now  steady  and  north¬ 
ward,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  La  Fayette 
and  Rossville  road.  I  found  myself  the  only 
general  officer  upon  that  part  of  the  field,  and  to 
check  the  farther  advance  of  the  enemy  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  I  hastily  gathered  and 
placed  in  position  all  the  artillery  then  in  reach, 

7  including  a  portion  of  Standart’s,  Cockerill’s, 
Cushing’s,  and  Russell’s  batteries  ;  in  all,  about 


twenty  pieces,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  mounted 
officers  and  soldiers  I  could  find,  succeeded  in 
checking  and  rallying  a  sufficient  number  of  strag¬ 
gling  infantry  to  form  a  fair  line  in  support  of 
the  artillery.  My  brigade  could  not  be  brought 
into  position  in  time,  there  being  but  about  two 
minutes  to  make  these  dispositions  before  the 
blow  came,  when  the  simultaneous  opening  of 
all  the  artillery  with  grape  checked  and  put  to 
rout  the  confronting  columns  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  due  Lieutenants  Baldwin,  First  Ohio  volunteer 
artillery,  commanding  Standart’s  battery,  Cock- 
erill  of  the  same  regiment,  commanding  battery, 
Cushing  and  Russell,  Fourth  United  States  artil¬ 
lery,  commanding  batteries,  to  state  that  for  ac¬ 
curacy  in  manoeuvring  and  firing  their  guns  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  above  referred  to,  the  army  and  country 
are  placed  under  lasting  obligations. 

Major-General  Reynolds  came  to  this  position 
soon  afterward  and  made  further  dispositions  of 
troops,  but  the  fight  was  closed  for  the  day,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fierce  attack  made  at  nightfall  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson.  Soon  after  the  above  repulse, 
General  Thomas  came  to  this  place,  and  took 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  this  part  of  the 
field. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  troops,  except 
General  Johnson’s  division,  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  portion  of  the  field  he  occupied,  leaving 
him  well  advanced  and  entirely  unsupported. 
When  the  attack  was  made  upon  him,  my  bri¬ 
gade  was  sent  with  the  balance  of  the  Second 
division  to  his  support,  but  the  firing  ceased 
when  we  had  marched  some  four  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  La  Fayette  and  Rossville  road,  opposite 
Kelley’s  house,  and  we  were  placed  here  in  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  fight  of  Sunday. 

Although  my  losses  this  day  had  been  great, 
including  Colonels  Payne  and  Shackelford  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rock¬ 
ingham  killed,  besides  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  officers  and  men,  the  brigade, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sixth  Kentucky,  was 
in  good  condition  with  few  absentees.  The  latter 
regiment  from  the  great  mortality  among  its  offi¬ 
cers,  was  very  much  broken,  and  its  fragments 
attached  to  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  men 
were  moved  at  three  a.m.  and  directed  to  make 
coffee  where  they  had  water,  and  at  daybreak  a 
breastwork  of  logs  and  rails  was  commenced, 
which  was  taken  up  on  my  right  and  carried 
through  one  entire  division  and  that  of  Reynolds 
on  our  right,  and  Baird  and  Johnson  on  our  left. 
Wherever  this  work  was  done  the  line  remained 
the  entire  day  with  firmness  and  little  loss.  At 
about  eight  o’clock  the  attack  commenced  upon 
the  left  of  this  line  and  swept  along  toward  the 
right,  arriving  at  my  position  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  afterward,  passing  on,  but  producing  no 
effect  until  it  had  passed  General  Reynolds. 
This  assault  was  kept  up  without  interruption 
till  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  with  a  fury  never 
witnessed  upon  the  field  cither  of  Shiloh  or 
Stone  River.  The  repulse  was  equally  terrific 
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and  finally  complete.  A  few  light  attacks  on 
this  front  were  made  up  to  one  o’clock  p.m.,  af¬ 
ter  which  every  thing  was  comparatively  quiet. 
The  value  of  this  simple  breastwork  will  be.  un¬ 
derstood,  since  my  loss  behind  it  this  day  was 
only  about  thirteen  men,  during  a  period  of  more 
stubborn  fighting  than  at  Shiloh  or  Stone  River, 
when  the  same  brigade  at  each  place  lost  over 
four  hundred  men.  Our  left  flank  was  twice 
turned  and  partially  driven  this  day,  but  the  ene¬ 
my  was  easily  checked  and  our  lines  speedily  re¬ 
stored. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  a.m.  our»couriers  for  am¬ 
munition,  previously  prompt  to  return,  did  not 
come  back,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  believed  that 
our  trains  had  been  captured.  I  ^t  once  cau¬ 
tioned  my  colonels,  who  fired  only  by  volleys, 
not  to  waste  a  single  round  of  ammunition,  and 
my  battery  was  similarly  cautioned. 

During  the  quiet  that  afterward  settled  upon 
us,  several  officers  were  struck  by  sharp-shooters 
from  distant  trees.  Ascertaining  the  proper  di¬ 
rection,  I  caused  volleys  to  be  fired  into  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  thus  brought  several  of  them 
from  their  hiding-places,  checking  for  a  time  tjiis 
species  of  warfare.  Skirmishers  sent  out  along 
this  front  reported  the  execution  of  our  arms 
during  the  engagement  to  have  been  terrible,  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  before  seen  in  this  war,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fight  from  eight  to  eleven  o’clock  to 
have  been. 

The  stillness  that  now  hung  over  the  battle¬ 
field  was  ominous.  We  had  four  divisions  in 
line  that,  although  they  had  withstood  one  of  the 
most  terrific  assaults  on  record,  had  hardly  felt 
the  breath  of  the  battle.  There  were  four  more 
upon  our  right  with  General  Thomas,  as  fresh  as 
we  were.  But  the  feeling  that  our  ammunition 
was  gone,  was  like  a  leaden  weight  in  the  breast 
of  many.  The  men,  however,  were  confident  of 
success.  It  afterward  appeared  that  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  troops  on  our  right  had  swept  away 
our  ammunition  and  much  else  along  with  their 
fragments  to  Chattanooga. 

No  new  dispositions  of  troops  on  our  part  of 
the  line  were  made,  except  that  General  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  right  was  somewhat  withdrawn,  to  cover 
that  flank.  General  Wood,  General  Brannan, 
and  two  divisions  of  the  reserve  corps  were  found 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  with,  and  directly  in  rear 
of  the  position  before  described,  the  left  pf  this 
line  being  about  one  half  mile  from,  and  oppo¬ 
site  Reynolds’s  right.  At  about  three  o’clock 
r.M.  a  fearful  onslaught  was  made  upon  this  line. 
The  battle  raged  for  an  hour  with  apparently 
varying  fortunes,  when  several  general  officers  : 
at  our  position  expressed  a  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  brigade  to  move  over  and  strike  the 
deciding  blow.  No  one  appeared  to  have  any 
ammunition.  I  found  upon  examination  that  I 
still  had  forty  rounds  per  man,  and  immediately 
moved  my  men  over  at  double-quick  with  a  front 
of  two  regiments.  Arriving  near  the  scene  of 
action,  I  caused  a  partial  change  of  direction  to 
the  left,  and  was  quickly  pouring  in  volleys,  my 
second  line  alternating  with  my  first.  The  ac- 


,  tion  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  the  enemy  ro- 
•  tiring. 

There  was  no  more  fighting.  At  dusk  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  General  Thomas  to  retire  on 
Rossville,  which  I  did  quietly  and  in  perfect  or- 
;  der,  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  following  mine 
closely  as  they  were  withdrawn,  and  confronting 
an  officer,  sent  to  see  that  it  was  thoroughly 
done. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  fight,  and  to  me,  none  more  plainly  than 
that  the  iron  hand  that  strikes  jrfstly  yet  firmly, 
can  alone  make  the  soldier  that  can  be  relied 
upon  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  effect  of  firing 
by  volleys  upon  the  enemy  has  invariably  been 
to  check  and  break  him.  It  further  gives  a  care¬ 
ful  colonel  complete  control  of  his  fire.  The 
effect  of  sending  in  fractions  to  battle  with  an 
entire  army  is  to  waste  our  own  strength  with¬ 
out  perceptibly  weakening  the  enemy. 

My. entire  brigade  has  my  warmest  thanks  for 
its  services.  Colonel  0.  H.  Payne,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty -fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  and 
Colonel  George  F.  .Shackelford,  Sixth  Kentucky 
volunteers,  both  of  whom  fell  early  in  the  fight 
of  Saturday,  carried  in  their  commands  bravely 
and  at  the  opportune  moment.  The  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  al¬ 
though  in  its  maiden  engagement,  bore  itself  gal¬ 
lantly  and  efficiently.  Major  Hampson,  who 
commanded  this  regiment  after  the  fall  of  its 
Colonel,  bore  his  part  with  ability  and  success. 
Colonels  Wiley,  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  and 
Suman,  Ninth  Indiana  volunteers,  with  their  reg¬ 
iments,  are  veterans  of  so  frequent  trial  that  it 
would  be  mockery  to  praise  them  with  words. 
The  country  cannot  too  highly  cherish  these  men. 
Colonel  Wiley  had  his  horse  shot  from  under 
him.  The  services  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  Kim¬ 
berly,  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  and  Lasselle, 
Ninth  Indiana  volunteers,  were  conspicuous  and 
valuable.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimberly  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him. 

Of  the  noble  dead  there  are  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Rockingham,  Captains  McGraw,  Johnson, 
Marker,  Lieutenants  Lockman  and  Ewbanks,  all 
of  the  Sixth  Kentucky  ;  Lieutenants  Crisswell, 
Nickeson,  and  Parks  of  the  Ninth  Indiana,  with 
a  long  list  of  others,  as  brave  and  true,  but  bear¬ 
ing  no  title.  Many  tears  are  shed  for  them. 

My  staff  were  efficient,  performing  every  duty 
assigned  them  with  promptness  and  accuracy. 

Captain  H.  W.  Johnson,  Forty-first  Ohio,  Act¬ 
ing  Quartermaster,  was  with  me  the  entire  day 
on  Saturday,  and  at  night  brought  upon  the  bat- 
i  tie-field  such  portions  of  his  train  as  were  needed 
for  the  comfort  of  the  command,  taking  them 
away  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  Captain 
John  Crowell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
and  my  Aids,  Lieutenants  Wm.  M.  Beebe  and 
E.  B.  Atwood,  Forty -first  Ohio;  my  Inspector- 
General,  Captain  James  McCleery,  Forty-first 
Ohio ;  my  Provost-Marshal,  Captain  L.  A.  Cole, 
Ninth  Indiana;  my  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
Lieutenant  F.  I).  Cobb,  Forty-first  Ohio;  and  my 
Topographical  officer,  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Bierce, 
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Ninth  Indiana,  were  with  me  at  all  times  doing 
valuable  service.  My  Surgeon,  M.  G.  Sherman, 
Ninth  Indiana,  was,  as  he  always  is,  in  his  place. 

Of  my  orderlies,  Waffee,  Brise,  Morrison,  and 
Sweeney  deserve  special  mention.  Shepard  Scott 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  bravery  and 
good  service.  He  on  two  occasions  brought  bri¬ 
gades  to  my  assistance  when  greatly  needed. 
His  horse  was  shot,  and  he.  killed  or  captured. 
Should  he  be  restored,  I  recommend  that  he  be 
appointed  a  Second  Lieutenant.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  were  killed  and  disabled  in  the 
service  of  my  staff. 

The  entire  casualties  of  the  brigade  were  as 
follows : 


Regiments,  etc. 

124th  Ohio, . 

41st  Ohio, . 

9th  Indiana, _ 

6th  Kentucky, . . 
Bat’ry  F,  1st  0.  V 

Total, . 


Killed.  Wounded.  Miss-  Aggre- 
Officers.  Men.  Officers.  Men.  ing.  gate. 


15 

4 

88 

84 

141 

6 

5 

95 

9 

115 

3 

22 

6 

59 

18 

10S 

5 

9 

6 

88 

11 

118 

1 

1 

•• 

8 

2 

12 

9 

53 

29 

838 

74 

*  494 

The  commander  of  the  brigade  was  twice 
struck,  but  not  injured.  Two  or  three  members 
of  my  staff  were  also  struck,  but  without  effect. 
Attention  is  called  to  accompanying  reports  of 
regimental  commanders. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Hazen, 

Brigadier-General. 

COLONEL  WILEY’S  REPORT. 


Camp  of  Forty-first  Regiment  0.  V.  I.,  ) 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  25, 1863.  j 

Captain  John  Crowell ,  Jr .,  A.  A.  G. : 

In  compliance  with  your  order  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  regiment  in  the  operations  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  general  engagement  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga  River  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
instant.  . 

On  the  morning  of  September  tenth,  the  regi¬ 
ment  forded  the  Tennessee  River  at  Friar’s 
Island,  at  which  place  it  had  been  on  outpost 
duty  for  two  days  previous,  and  marched  the 
same  day  to  Tiner’s  Station,  on  the  Knoxville 
find  Chattanooga  Railroad.  On  the  eleventh  it 
marched  thence  to  Ringgold,  via  Graysville,  at 
which  place  we  joined  the  rest  of  the  division. 
On  the  twelfth  it  marched  from  Ringgold  to  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  acting  as  advance-guard  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  During  the  day’s  march,  a  body  of  rebel 
cavalry  attempted  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
vance-guard  by  charging  on  its  flank,  but  the 
vigilance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimberly,  com¬ 
manding  it,  frustrated  their  object,  a  volley  from 
the  skirmishers — killing  one  horse  and  wounding 
one  man,  who,  with  two  others,  fell  into  our 
hands  —  caused  them  to  retreat  precipitately. 
After  going  into  bivouac  the  same  day  at  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  exhibiting  great 
audacity  in  approaching  our  position,  the  brigade 
'  was  ordered  on  a  reconnoissance,  the  regiment 
again  forming  the  advance.  Four  companies  de¬ 
ployed,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 


Kimberly,  drove  them  easily,  and  without  loss, 
a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  return  to  camp.  Remained  in  bivouac 
on  the  thirteenth  at  Gordon’s  Mills,  marched 
thence  to  Chattanooga  Yalley  on  the  fourteenth, 
thence  on  the  fifteenth  to  a  position  on  the 
Chickamauga  River,  about  five  miles  from  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  and  —  miles  from  Lafayette ;  re¬ 
mained  in  bivouac  here,  receiving  supplies  of 
clothing,  etc.,  until  the  evening  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  when  we  went  into  position  in  line  of, 
battle  about  three  miles  further  north  on  the 
same  road.  In  th#  night  of  the  eighteenth  took 
up  a  new  position  about  four  miles  further  north 
on  the  same  road  ;  bivouacked  here  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  covering  the  front  of  the  regiment  with  skir¬ 
mishers.  On  the  nineteenth  the  engagement  be¬ 
gan  still  further  on  the  left.  As  the  firing  of 
musketry  became  brisk,  the  regiment,  with  the 
rest  of  the  brigade,  was  again  moved  to  the  left. 
About  one  p.m.  we  advanced  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  attack,  being  on  the  right  of  the  first  line  of 
the  brigade,  with  two  companies  deployed  as 
skirmishers.  Passing  through  an  open  wood, 
our  skirmishers  soon  became  engaged  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them.  On  emerging 
from  the  wood,  we  came  to  an  open  field  about 
four  hundred  yards  in  width  with  another  skirt 
of  woods  beyond.  Through  this  wood  the  ene¬ 
my  started  in  line  across  the  field  to  meet  us. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  field,  .and  a  little  to  our 
left,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  timber.  The  enemy 
had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  he  de¬ 
livered  his  fire,  and  then  sought  to  gain  the  cover 
of  this  strip  of  timber.  We  were  too  quick  for 
them,  gaining  it  first,  and  delivering  our  fire  by 
battalion  at  short-range,  sent  them  back  to  the 
woods  from  which  they  started.  As  soon  as 
they  began  to  retreat,  a  battery  planted  in  the 
edge  of  the  wood  opened  fire,  inflicting  consid¬ 
erable  loss.  As  soon  as  the  retreating  forces 
gained  the  cover  of  the  woods  a  heavy  infantry 
fire  was  also  opened  on  us.  This  position  the 
regiment  maintained  till  about  four,p.M.,  replying 
to  the  enemy’s  fire  and  repelling  their  attempt 
to  dislodge  us.  In  repelling  their  last  assault 
we  were  supported  and  assisted  by  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
0.  V.  I.  The  regiment  was  then  relieved  by  the 
Sixth  Kentucky  and  ordered  to  retire  to  procure 
ammunition  and  clean  their  arms.  While  re¬ 
plenishing  our  boxes,  we  were  again  ordered  for¬ 
ward  to  the  right  to  the  support  of  a  portion  of 
Van. Clove’s  division.  We  had  barely  got  into 
position  in  rear  of  the  line  when  it  began  to  fall  . 
back.  The  regiment  remained  in  position  until 
the  troops  to  whoso  support  we  had  gone  had 
retired.  Those  on  the  left  retiring  toward  the 
left  created  an  interval  through  which  the  enemy 
advanced.  We  fired  our  volley  by  battalion  and 
then  retired  slowly,  halting,  facing  about,  and 
firing  by  battalion  as  soon  as  the  regiment  had 
loaded,  and  effectually  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  in  our  front.  Finally  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  the  left  having  been  checked,  and  the 
troops  to  whose  support  we  had  been  sent  hav- 
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mg  been  reenforced,  on  a  ridge  in  our  rear,  the 
regiment  again  moved  off  to  the  left  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  brigade.  It  was  now  sundown, 
and  our  part  in  the  engagement  for  the  day  was 
ended.  The  regiment  bivouacked  for  the  night  in 
the  first  line,  on  a  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  and  maintained  the  same  position  on  the 
twentieth  till  about  three  p.m.  A  small  parapet 
of  logs,  hastily  constructed  on  .  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth,  enabled  us  to  repel  two  assaults 
on  the  position  during  the  day,  without  loss  to 
ourselves.  About  three  p.m.  it  was  moved  to 
the  right  to  the  support  of  a  potion  of  Harker’s 
brigade,  Wood’s  division,  which  was  in  position 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  which  the  enemy  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  carry.  The  possession  of  the  hill 
was  maintained,  the  regiment  losing  about  a 
dozen  wounded  in  this  part  of  the  action.  As 
soon  as  it  became  dark  we  withdrew  from  this 
position,  marched  to  Rossville,  where  the  regi¬ 
ment  bivouacked,  and  on  Monday  morning  again 
went  into  position  in  the  first  line  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  throwing  up  a  parapet  of  rails  and  cover¬ 
ing  our  front  with  skirmishers.  The  enemy  soon 
afterward  engaged  otir  skirmishers,  and  later  in 
the  day  opened  with  artillery,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  our  position ;  the  main  line, 
however,  did  not  become  engaged,  and  at  night 
we  were  again  withdrawn,  and  the  next  day  took 
up  the  position  in  the  present  line,  which  we  now 
occupy. 

The  following  is  the  .list  of  casualties  : 

Killed — Men,  six.  Wounded — Officers,  five; 
men,  ninety-five.  Missing — Men,  nine.  Aggre¬ 
gate — Killed,  six ;  wounded,  one  hundred  ;  miss¬ 
ing,  nine.  Number  engaged — Officers,  twenty- 
three  ;  men,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven ; 
aggregate,  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Lieutenant-O'olonel  Kimberly  had  two  horses 
and  Major  J.  H.  Williston  one  horse  wounded 
and  disabled  in  the  engagement.  My  own  horse 
was  killed. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  gallantry  and 
fortitude  of  both  officers  and  men,  nor  of  the 
enthusiasm,  that  two  days’  hard  fighting  and  their 
thinned  ranks  failed  to  depress.  My  thanks  are 
especially  due  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  L.  Kimber¬ 
ly  and  Major  J.  II.  Williston,  as  well  for  their 
untiring  vigilance  and  zeal  as  for  their  gallantry 
in  action.  Lieutenant  Fisher,  Acting  Adjutant, 
deserves  and  has  my  thanks  for  promptness  in 
communicating  orders  under  severe  fire.  Cate  on 
the  nineteenth  he  was  severely  and  it  is  supposed 
mortally  wounded  while  going  to  the  rear  to 
btfng  up  ammunition.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Clark 
performed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  engagement  and  deserves  mention 
for  zeal  and  gallantry.  Among  company  officers, 
while  I  can  commend  all  for  their  cheerful  and 
steady  courage  throughout  the  engagement,  Lien- 
tenant  C.  W.  Hills  deserves  special  mention  for 
deliberation  and  coolness  which  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  held 
his  ground  on  Monday  while  commanding  a  line 


of  skirmishers  that  was  vigorously  attacked  by 
the  enemy.  Corporal  Strock,  of  company  E,  also 
deserves  notice  for  pursuing  and  bringing  in  two 
prisoners  who  took  refuge  in  a  house  when  the 
regiment  repelled  the  last  attack  on  their  position 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  belonged  to  the 
Twelfth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Watkins,  Smith’s 
brigade,  Cheatham’s  division.  Corporal  Strock’s 
name  had  previously  been  placed  upon  the  roll 
of  honor,  and  his  conduct  in  this  engagement 
shows  that  the  confidence  of  his  comrades  has 
not  been  misplaced. 

Of  the  nine  men  “missing,”  should  any  prove 
skulkers  or  cowards,  I  shall  take  the  same  inter¬ 
est  in  having  them  punished  that  I  shall  always 
take  in  securing  to  good  soldiers  the  reward  due 
gallant  and  noble  conduct. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Aquila  Wiley, 

Colonel  Commanding  Forty-first  O.  V.  L 
A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  it  became  definitely 
known  that  the  movement  of  General  Rosecrans 
against  Chattanooga  had  been  successful  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  place  without 
fighting,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  advance 
of  all  forces  not  designed  for  garrison  duty  at  the 
several  points  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
position  of  the  army  at  the  time  was :  the  right 
corps,  under  McCook,  at  Winston’s  Springs,  in 
Lookout  Yalley,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  separated  from  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat 
by  the  Lookout  Mountains ;  the  centre  corps, 
under  Thomas,  thirteen  miles  nearer  Chattanooga, 
in  the  same  valley ;  and  the  left  corps,  under  Crit¬ 
tenden,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  left 
resting  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  not  more  than 
eight  miles  from  Chattanooga.  Two  brigades  of 
Crittenden’s  corps  were  yet  west  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see;  Wagner’s  at  the  crossing  of  Waldron’s 
Ridge,  on  the  Thurman  Road,  and  Hazen’s  at 
Poe’s  Tavern,  the  former  five  miles  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  the  latter  ten  miles  from  there  up  the  river. 
These  brigades,  with  Wilder’s  mounted  brigade, 
and  Minty’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  watched  the  vari¬ 
ous  fords  for  thirty  miles  above  Chattanooga,  and 
made  constant  demonstrations  at  various  points. 
Van  Cleve’s  division  (two  brigades)  had  been  at 
Piketon,  thirty-two  miles  above  Poe’s,  but  was 
withdrawn  a  few  days  previous  to  the  ninth. 
These  forces  crossed  the  Tennessee  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  and  on  the  eleventh,  having  met  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  in  considerable-force,  Crittenden’s 
corps  reached  Ringgold,  Georgia,  fifteen  miles 
south-east  from  Chattanooga.  The  corps,  except 
the  brigades  that  had  been  watching  the  fords 
above  Chattanooga,  had  marched  southward  on 
the  Rossville  road.  At  Rossville,  Wood’s  division, 
leaving  the  main  column  to  proceed  to  Ringgold, 
marched  southward  to  Gordon’s  Mills,  ten  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  Arriving  at  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh,  Wood 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  ground  where,  the 
night  before,  the  rebel  General  Polk’s  corps  had 
bivouacked,  and  at  once  apprised  General  Critten- 
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den  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  formidable  rebel 
force.  The  enemy  had  evacuated  Chattanooga 
and  its  vicinity  without  destroying  bridges  or 
track  on  the  railroads,  and  left  large  quantities  of 
supplies  in  the  country  about.  He  had  had 
abundant  time  and  opportunity  to  remove  these 
supplies,  and  if  he  was  to  transfer  his  line  of  de¬ 
fence  to  Dalton,  it  would  certainly  have  been  worth 
his  while  to  render  the  railroads  immediately  un¬ 
serviceable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  Crittenden’s  di¬ 
visions,  at  Ringgold,  were  put  in  march  for  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  to  join  Wood,  and  diminish  the  dis¬ 
tance  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Near  Gordon’s  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  again  en¬ 
countered,  and,  although  they  gave  ground  readily 
before  the  infantry  advance  on  the  march  and  in 
a  subsequent  reconnoissance  from  Gordon’s  to¬ 
ward  La  Fayette,  still  their  spirit  of  enterprise, 
while  hovering  constantly  about,  and  boldly  ven¬ 
turing  between  the  infantry  columns,  indicated  a 
confidence  in  substantial  supports  close  at  hand. 
Their  cavalry  was  evidently  performing  its  duty  in 
a  way  little  like  its  ordinary  manner  of  covering 
a  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
corps  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  creek  and 
took  position. 

A  reconnoissance  toward  La  Fayette  met  a 
stubborn  resistance,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  Mills,  the  enemy  using  artillery.  On  the 
fourteenth,  two  divisions  marched  westward  to  the 
Chattanooga  Valley,  and  in  the  afternoon  found 
'Thomas’s  corps  some  miles  further  up  the  valley ; 
the  left  and  centre  were  now  together,  but  the 
right  corps  was  far  up  the  valley,  and  without 
supporting  distance. 

General  Thomas  had  pushed  Negley’s  division 
across  Lookout  Mountain,  at  Stephens’s  Gap, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Gordon’s.  On  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  his  whole  corps  crossed.  On  the  tenth, 
Negley  was  sent  forward  to  the  passes  of  Pigeon 
Mountain,  which  closes  Chattanooga  Valley,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Stephens’s  Gap. 

Here  Negley  found  the  enenry  strong  and  active, 
and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  corps,  the 
enemy  manifesting  much  enterprise  in  attacking 
his  trains  during  the  movement.  Development 
since  the  battle  shows  theu  isolation  of  Critten¬ 
den’s  corps  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
to  have-  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme  ;  while  it 
was  at  Gordon’s  Mills  it  was  reported  that  the 
rebel  General  Polk,  with  a  strong  corps,  was  near 
Rock  Spring,  three  miles  from  the  Mills,  medi¬ 
tating  an  offensive  movement.  Rebel  officers,  now 
prisoners,  confirm  this,  and  state  that  Hindman’s 
division  was  ordered  to  seize  Stephens’s  Gap,  in 
Lookout  Mountains,  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Crittenden  with  Thomas.  Hindman  failed  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  order  in  proper  time  ;  the  junction  was 
made,  General  Polk’s  forces  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  concentration  of  Bragg’s  army,  and  the  reen¬ 
forcements  sent  him  from  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
were  made  at  La  Fayette.  For  his  failure  here 
Hindman  is  said  to  be  now  in  arrest.  An  attack 
by  Polk  at  daylight  on  the  thirteenth  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  Crittenden,  and  without  doubt 
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have  left  the  road  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  rear  of 
the  entire  army  with  its  lines  of  communication, 
unobstructed.  Leaving  Wood’s  division  in  position 
at  Gordon’s  Mills,  General  Crittenden  on  the 
fifteenth,  moved  his  corps  to  the  left  and  front, 
taking  position  on  Chickamauga  River,  to  the 
left  of  Thomas,  seven  miles  north  of  Gordon’s. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  .the  posi¬ 
tion  was  not  materially  changed.  On  the  night 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  line  moved  to  Crawfish 
Springs.  Developments  since  the  battle  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  isolation  of  McCook  was  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  Crittenden.  When  order¬ 
ed  to  join  the  army  at  Crawfish  Springs,  Mc¬ 
Cook  recrossed  the  Lookout  Mountains  and 
came  down  Lookout  Valley,  crossing  again  into 
Chattanooga  Valley  at  Stephens’s  Gap.  Had  he 
attempted  to  join  by  moving  down  the  east  side 
of  Lookout,  as  was  expected,  he  would,  say  pris¬ 
oners  whose  rank  entitles  them  to  credit,  have 
encountered  a  force  sufficiept  to  overpower  him. 
During  the  eighteenth,  heavy  clouds  of  dust  east  of 
Chickamauga  River,  and  demonstrations  upon 
General  Wood  at  Gordon’s,  indicated  that  the  en¬ 
emy  was  moving  toward  our  left.  Toward  even¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  General  Rosecrans’s  army 
to  its  left  commenced,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  September  nineteenth,  the  disposition  and  the 
ground  were  as  follows  : 

From  Gordon’s  Mills  to  Chattanooga  (ten 
miles)  the  road  runs  nearly  north,  for  six  miles 
nearly  parallel  to,  and  one  to  two  miles  from 
Missionary  Ridge,  which  it  crosses  by  a  pass  at 
Rossville. 

At  Gordon’s  Mills  the  Chickamauga  River  is 
close  upon  the  road,  and  runs  parallel  to  it  for 
half  a  mile  northward,  where  it  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  right  and  gradually  increases  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  it  and  the  road.  The  ridge  is 
high,  and  in  many  places  very  steep  and  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

The  river  at  Gordon’s  runs  in  a  bed  with  rocky, 
precipitous  banks,  impassable  for  artillery,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  established  fords,  north  of  the  Mills  ; 
though  not  always  impracticable,  it  is  a  good  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  crossing  is  difficult  if  contested. 

The  country  between  the  ridge  and  river  is 
generally  level  but  rolling,  thickly  wooded,  with 
comparatively  little  cleared  land.  Too  much 
wooded  for  artillery,  the  ground  is  yet  open  for 
manoeuvre. 

Crittenden’s  corps,  its  left  in  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  at  Gordon’s,  was  in  line  parallel  with  the 
road  and  east  of  it.  Thomas  was  on  his  left,  at 
Owen’s  Ford,  two  miles  south  of  the  Mills.  The 
line  followed  the  road,  not  the  river,  though  the 
left  was  considerably  beyond  the  road,  while  the 
right  was  upon  it.  Two  of  McCook’s  divisions 
were  yet  on  the  march  from  Crawfish  Springs. 
There  was  a  ford  at  the  river  in  front  of  the  left, 
but  it  was  unguarded,  and  there  were  other  prac¬ 
ticable  points  on  the  stream  toward  the  Mills. 

A  division  of  the  reserve  corps,  under  General 
Granger,  was  at  Rossville,  four  miles  from  the  left 
of  the  line,  and  on  Saturday  morning  a  brigade 
from  this  force  advanced  on  the  Ringgold  road, 
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and  burned  the  bridge  at  the  Chickamauga 
River. 

From  Crawfish  Springs  it  had  been  a  race,  both 
armies  marching  by  the  flank.  The  movement 
of  Rosecrans’s  whole  line  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth,  until  the  right  rested  where  the  left 
had  been,  was  supposed  to  have  put  him  again  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  present  saved  his 
line  of  operations.  Of  the  several  enterprises  the 
enemy  might  undertake,  the  most  probable  was 
that  he  would  concentrate  as  far  to  his  right  as 
possible,  if  he  fought;  for  the  Federal  left  was 
in  a  much  weaker  position  than  the  right,  and 
an  attack  here  afforded  the  tempting  prospect 
of  securing  Rosecrans’s  line.  To  allow  the  ene¬ 
my  to  bring  across  the  river  a  portion  of  his 
force  to  attack,  and  then,  with  the  obstruction  in 
their  rear,  preventing  alike  a  good  retreat  and  a 
prompt  reenforcement,  to  fall  violently  upon  and 
overwhelm  them  by  striking  on  front  and  flank, 
was  an  operation  of  rich  promise,  but  requiring 
great  vigilance  and  correct  judgment  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  moment  for  assuming  the  offensive. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  this  plan 
was  in  view  during  the  confused  night  march  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  still  more  confused  move¬ 
ments  of  the  nineteenth. 

Until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth, 
every  thing  was  quiet  on  the  rebel  side.  At 
length  the  brigade  from  General  Thomas’s  left 
was  sent  forward  to  the  ford  mentioned  as  being 
in  front  of  that  point.  This  force  encountered  a 
rebel  brigade,  drove  it  from  its  position,  and 
reached  the  river.  Almost  immediately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  in  turn  attacked  and  driven  back. 

Whatever  force  the  enemy  may  have  crossed 
previous  to  this  time,  he  now  maintained  the  fight 
much  in  advance  of  the  river,  and  brought  his 
forces  into  action  so  rapidly  that  all  attempts  to 
drive  him  back  upon  the  river  were  futile,  and  no 
advantage  of  ground  lay  with  either  side.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  left  divisions  (Brannan’s,  Baird’s,  and  John¬ 
son’s)  were  found  insufficient  to  force  the  enemy, 
and  Crittenden’s  left  division  (Palmer’s)  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  ground  to  strike  the  enemy’s  left 
flank.  Palmer  went  to  the  left  of  Thomas’s  right 
division,  (Reynolds’s  —  not  then  engaged,)  but 
came  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  not  on  his 
flank.  Soon  after  Reynolds  became  engaged, 
but  still  the  Federal  right  did  not  outflank  the 
abundant  foe.  Van  Cleve,  commanding  Critten¬ 
den’s  next  division,  was  sent  in,  and  his  leading 
brigade  (Beatty’s)  formed  within  half  musket- 
shot  of  a  rebel  force  preparing  to  flank  the  Fed¬ 
eral  right,  ran  over  and  captured,  almost  without 
fighting,  a  rebel  battery,  but  was  immediately 
hurled  violently  back.  The  last  division  at  hand 
(Wood’s,  of  Crittenden’s  corps,  which  formed 
the  right  of  the  line)  was  then  thrown  in  to  find 
the  flank  of  that  rebel  line  which  had  grown  so 
alarmingly  that  it  now  covered  the  whole  front  of 
the  Federal  army.  The  fine  position  at  the 
Mills,  the  cover  of  the  right  flank,  was  abandon¬ 
ed  by  this  movement,  but  subsequently  tempo¬ 
rarily  reoccupied  by  ope  of  McCook’s  brigades, 
(Lytle’s.)  Wood  sent  in  his  brigades  as  ordered, 


but  almost  upon  the  ground  where  they  wetit  into 
line,  they  were  nearly  enveloped  on  the  instant 
by  the  swarming  enemy,  and  could  of  course 
accomplish  nothing.  It  was  even  necessary  to 
send  to  this  point,  as  they  came  up,  McCook’s 
two  divisions,  Davis’s  and  Sheridan’s.  This  force 
sufficed  to  hold  the  ground  only,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  strike  the  enemy’s  left  flank  was  of 
course  at  an  end — the  whole  Federal  force  being 
now  engaged  with  his  front.  The  enemy  had 
made  his  battle,  suffering  nothing  from  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  to  cross  the  river  almost  with¬ 
in  rifle-shot  of  the  Federal  lines,  had  maintained 
a  superiority  in  force,  and  fought  upon  equal 
ground.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  coming  heavily 
upon  Reynolds  and  Van  Cleve,  he  drove  them 
furiously  back,  and  penetrated  the  line.  Palm¬ 
er’s  brigades,  attempting  to  assist  Reynolds,  were 
sent  back  with  him.  Nearly  the  whole  force  was 
in  confusion,  and  the  enemy  bearing  strongly 
down  upop  the  broken  flank  to  his  right,  had 
like  to  have  swept  in  reverse  the  entire  Federal 
line  left  of  the  break,  when  twenty  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  hastily  posted  by  General  Hazen,  and  rap¬ 
idly  served  with  canister,  brought  him  to  a 
stand,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  interval.  After 
dusk  an  energetic  attack,  maintained  with  some 
promise  of  persistency,  upon  Johnson’s  division, 
but  successfully  resisted,  closed  the  battle  for  the 
day.  Had  the  enemy,  after  penetrating  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  line,  followed  with  proper  force  the  move¬ 
ment  stopped  by  the  artillery,  he  would  have  had 
probably  little  to  do  on  the  twentieth,  to  make 
his  victory  decisive. 

There  Jiad  been  gallant  fighting  on  both  sides, 
and  both  had  suffered  severely.  Little  artillery 
had  been  lost,  but  the  Federals  had  made  the 
gain,  three  guns.  What  advantage  generally 
had  been  gained,  however,  was  with  the  rebels. 
They  had  successfully  overcome  the  obstacle  of 
the  river  in  their  front  on  Sunday  morning 
forcing  the  Federal  line  from  it  at  every  point, 
until  it  lay  in  a  country  almost  destitute  of  water. 
Not  enough  could  be  had  for  the  men’s  coffee, 
and  what  was  obtained  was  from  springs  several 
miles  distant.  During  the  day  Negley’s  division 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Owen’s  Ford,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Lytle’s  brigade,  which  had  reoccu¬ 
pied  Gordon’s  Mills  after  Wood  was  withdrawn, 
was  recalled,  so  that  the  whole  army  was  in  the 
line.  There  was,  indeed,  little  need  of  detach¬ 
ments  now,  for  there  was  left  nothing  south  of 
Rossville  to  hold,  except  the  plain  country,  which 
the  enemy  shared.  The  force  and  position  of 
both  armies  had,  it  was  safe  to  assume,  been  well 
developed,  and  with  this  knowledge  the  night 
was  before  the  hostile  commanders  for  tactical 
dispositions,  if  it  was  decided  to  fight  on  the 
morrow.  On  the  Federal  side  there  was  less 
reason  for  retreat  than  in  the  morning ;  all  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  rebel  position  had  vanished, 
and  it  only  remained  to  look  to  his  movements 
during  the  night.  Gordon’s  Mills  having  been 
abandoned,  there  was  but  one  great  strategic 
point  to  claim  attention  —  the  pass  at  Rossville, 
on  the  Chattanooga  road.  With  this  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  enemy,  a  retreat  other  than  disastrous 
could  hardly  be  hoped  for.  During  the  night  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  Federal  force  was  thus  dis¬ 
posed,  commencing  at  the  left  and  proceeding  to 
the  right.  Baird’s  division  of  Thomas’s  corps 
was  in  line  four  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  road,  the  left  of  course  refused ;  next 
Johnson’s  division  of  McCook’s  corps,  then  Palm¬ 
er’s,  of  Crittenden’s  corps,  then  Reynolds’s,  of 
Thomas’s  corps.  As  this  part  of  the  line  subse¬ 
quently  became  isolated,  it  is  particularly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  first  line  occupied  a  very  slight 
crest  in  a  forest  which  prevented  a  view  in  front 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  twA  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  Along  this  line  a  slight  breastwork 
of  rails,  logs,  etc.,  commenced  first  in  Hazen’s 
brigade,  had  been  carried  shortly  after  daylight. 
It  proved  invaluable  during  the  day.  In  rear  of 
Johnson’s,  Palmer’s,  and  part  of  the  lines  of  the 
other  divisions,  was  an  open  field,  extending  as 
far  as  the  road,  to  which  the  line  was  parallel  at 
a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards.  The 
northern  part  of  the  open  ground  was  a  corn¬ 
field,  much  of  the  standing  stalk  having  been 
consumed  during  the  night;  the  southern  part 
was  a  fallow  field.  Beyond  the  road  looking  to 
the  rear  were  dense  woods.  Next  on  the  right 
of  Reynolds,  was  Brannan’s  division  of  Thomas’s 
corps,  which  had  been  brought  up  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the  time  the 
enemy  penetrated  the  centre ;  then  Negley’s 
division,  Thomas’s  corps,  its  right  making  a 
crotchet  to  the  rear  ;  and  the  line  across  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  road  toward  Missionary  Ridge  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Sheridan’s  and  Davis’s  divisions  of  Mc¬ 
Cook’s  corps.  Wood’s  and  Van  Cleve’s  divi¬ 
sions  of  Crittenden’s  corps,  were  in  reserve  at  a 
proper  distance  in  rear  of  the  angle  in  the  line. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  divisions  of  the  three 
corps  were  much  scattered,  no  corps  being  com¬ 
plete  on  the  line.  It  was  daylight  before  the 
divisions  had  all  taken  position,  and  when  this 
was  accomplished,  there  was  begun  the  closing 
of  the  line  to  the  left,  the  divisions  moving  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  apparently  in  obedience  to  orders 
not  from  a  general  on  the  ground,  so  tardily  was 
it  done. 

While  the  closing  up  of  the  line  was  still  in 
progress,  the  attack  commenced  upon  the  left,  and 
gradually  progressed  toward  the  right.  Baird 
maintained  his  ground  for  a  time,  but  was  finally 
forced  backward.  The  reserves  of  the  left  divi¬ 
sions  were,  however,  sufficient  to  recover  the 
ground — Willich’s  brigade,  of  Johnson’s  divi¬ 
sion,  being  taken  in  with  much  effect.  The  at¬ 
tack  travelling  toward  the  right,  fell  furiously  but 
vainly  upon  Palmer  and  Reynolds,  whose  breast¬ 
works  served  them  well.  While  this  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  Neglcy’s  division,  forming  the  crotchet  in 
the  line,  was  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans,  to  support  that  portion  of  the 
line.  Wood’s  division,  from  the  reserve,  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  ground  left  vacant  by  Ncgley. 
In  the  mean  time  the  attack  had  reached  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  the  process  of  closing  up  the  line  to 
the  left  had  gone  as  far  as  Brannan,  on  Reynolds’s  . 


right.  At  this  time  Wood  received  an  order 
from  General  Rosecrans  to  close  well  up  on  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  support  him.  Wood’s  skirmishers 
were  already  firing,  and  to  withdraw,  leaving  an 
interval  at  that  important  point,  seemed  hazard¬ 
ous,  but  the  order  was  positive.  Wood  marched 
to  the  rear,  to  pass  to  the  left  behind  Brannan, 
who  was  between  him  and  Reynolds,  and  almost 
instantly  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  entered 
the  interval.  Van  Cleve’s,  the  other  reserve 
division  sent  to  support  Brannan,  was  posted  be¬ 
hind  the  latter,  very  close  to  him.  The  enemy, 
pressing  briskly  through  the  interval  left  by 
Wood,  at  once  caught  Sheridan  and  Davis  in  re¬ 
verse  and  upon  the  flank,  compelling  a  confused 
retreat. 

Brannan  was  struck  upon  the  flank,  and  with 
Van  Cleve,  his  support,  driven  violently  back. 
The  latter  division  was  not  again  formed  on  the 
field.  Wood,  taken  on  the  march,  resisted  as  he 
fell  backward,  and  at  length  sending  Harker’s 
brigade  at  them  at  a  charge,  cleared  his  front, 
and  after  holding  the  ground  a  short  time,  fell 
back  to  a  strong  ridge,  which  he  held.  Here 
Brannan  re-formed  his  division,  being  with  Wood 
all  that  remained  of  the  right  of  the  army,  if 
some  fragments  of  regiments  be  excepted.  Four 
or  five  batteries  of  reserve  artillery,  which  were 
left  in  position  when  the  reserve  divisions  were 
ordered  up  to  the  line,  being  directly  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  course  as  he  came  through  the  interval 
above  described,  fared  as  might  be  expected. 
Almost  without  warning,  a  rebel  line  marched 
quietly  upon  the  astonished  gunners  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  shot,  and  seventeen  pieces  were  captur-  , 
ed.  The  rebels  turned  their  pieces  toward  Wood, 
and  their  shells,  flying  high,  burst  in  rear  of  the 
extreme  left,  killing  the  wounded  in  a  hospital 
in  rear  of  Palmer’s  division,  and  firing  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  few  words  will  end  the  story  of  the 
right. 

Swarming  through  the  woods  in  confused  mass¬ 
es,  the  men  of  Sheridan’s,  Davis’S,  and  Van  Cleve’s 
divisions,  with  some  from  Brannan’s,  passed  back¬ 
ward.  Headquarters,  which  had  been  in  rear  of 
the  position  of  the  reserve,  was  caught  up  by  the 
multitude  and  carried  back.  To  those  in  the 
crowd  the  disaster  appeared  irremediable  ;  appar¬ 
ently  the  whole  army  was  in  confused  flight. 
Even  the  Commanding  General,  after  a  vain  effort 
to  arrest  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  as  they  came 
up  to  his  position,  and  the  commanders  of  the  * 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  corps,  were  carried 
away  by  the  living  tide,  and  cut  off  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army.  There  was  no  panic  among 
the  retreating  mass ;  but  they  were  not  stopped, 
though  unpursued,  until  they  reached  Rossville. 
Sheridan  indeed  rallied  his  men  and  essayed  a 
stand,  but  could  not  hold  his  ground ;  with  much 
dexterity,  however,  he  avoided  the  enemy  and 
brought  his  division,  almost  complete,  to  Ross¬ 
ville.  Negley,  who,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  right  and  ordered  to  the  left, 
by  some  unexplained  fatality  was  in  the  retreat¬ 
ing  mass  with  two  brigades,  his  other  brigade 
having  been  formed  on  the  left  of  Baird’s  division. 
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The  disaster  had  been  terrible  ;  the  ammunition 
trains  were  gone,  no  one  knew  whither,  and  the 
troops  that  remained  upon  the  field  were  rapidly 
exhausting  their  cartridges.  Four  divisions,  com¬ 
plete,  save  one  brigade,  were  effectually  out  of 
the  fight. 

While  some  of  the  events  above  narrated  were 
yet  in  progress,  the  battle  was  critical  upon  the 
left.  Baird’s  division,  the  extreme  left,  flanked 
and  sorely  pressed,  was  driven  back  until  its  line 
and  that  of  Johnson’s  formed  a  right  angle  with 
the  line  of  Palmer’s  and  Reynolds’s.  The  ene¬ 
my  pressed  on  as  if  determined  to  make  his 
final  effort  to  possess  Rosecrans’s  line  of  retreat. 
Indeed  he  was  already  upon  the  Chattanooga 
road  behind  Baird’s  original  position,  when  relief 
came.  Brannan’s  reserve  (Yandeveer’s  brigade) 
came  down  the  road  from  the  right,  and  quickly 
forming,  dashed  upon  the  victorious  enemy  at  a 
charging  pace.  They  could  not  be  withstood, 
and  Baird  and  Johnson,  with  one  of  Palmer’s 
brigades,  (Grose’s,)  promptly  following  the  advan¬ 
tage,  restored  the  line.  In  front  of  Palmer  and 
Reynolds  the  enemy  made  furious  attempts  to 
force  his  columns  upon  the  line,  but  the  steady 
volleys  from  the  breastworks  dismayed  his  troops, 
and  they  went  back  with  loss.  These  four  divi¬ 
sions  were  now  isolated,  and  there  was  no  corps 
commander  present.  Reynolds  was  obliged  to 
refuse  his  right  flank,  which  had  become  exposed 
by  the  falling  back  of  Brannan. 

At  about  one  o’clock  of  the  day,  it  became 
known  here  that  some  grievous  disaster  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  right.  Staff-officers  sent  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  reported  none  to  be  found,  and  that  the  line 
ended  with  Reynolds’s  division  ;  if  there  were 
more  troops  beyond  this,  there  was  an  interval  too 
great  for  cooperation  between  the  separated  forces. 
The  enemy  failing  to  carry  the  breastworks,  had 
filled  the  trees  in  front  with  sharp-shooters,  and 
these  now  worked  around  Reynolds’s  right,  until, 
from  the  woods  in  the  very  rear  of  the  whole  po¬ 
sition,  their  balls  came  whizzing  at  the  backs  of 
the  men.  Several  shells  coming  from  the  right 
and  rear,  had  also  taken  Palmer’s  line  full  in  re¬ 
verse.  Still  there  were  here  four  good  divisions, 
their  organization  intact,  and  when  it  was  learned 
that  Brannan’s  and  Wood’s  divisions  were  in 
position  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  that  Steedman’s 
division,  from  General  Granger’s  reserve  corps, 
had  come  up,  the  feeling  of  despondency  passed 
away,  and  officers  and  men  thought  it  was  not 
in  the  fates  that  their  gallant  and  successful 
struggles  of  two  days  should  be  wholly  without 
reward.  The  fighting  ceased,  but  evidently  only 
to  allow  time  for  fresh  dispositions  of  the  enemy. 
Brannan’s  and  Wood’s  position,  upon  which  the 
noxt  attack  fell,  was  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  half 
a  mile  behind  Reynolds’s  right.  General  Thomas 
was  also  at  this  position.  It  was  mostly  wooded, 
and  toward  the  right  trended  backward  until  it 
ran  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Palmer,  etc.  Through  the  wooded  in¬ 
terval  between  this  line  and  that  of  Reynolds 
ran  the  Chattanooga  road,  which,  looking  di¬ 


rectly  to  the  rear  from  Thomas’s  position,  came 
into  view  again  beyond  the  left  of  Baird’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  was  the  left  of  the  entire  army.  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  had  here  one  brigade  (Harker’s)  of 
Wood’s  division ;  Brannan  much  reduced  in 
strength  but  with  organization  complete ;  and 
two  brigades  of  Steedman’s  division,  (Whittaker’s 
and  Mitchell’s,)  reserve  corps,  with  whom  came 
General  Granger.  Steedman  arrived  at  ten  min¬ 
utes  past  two  o’clock,  and  at  once  sent  these  bri¬ 
gades  upon  the  enemy  at  a  charge.  The  enemy 
was  driven,  but  came  back  in  great  force,  inflicting 
heavy  losses.  Several  attacks  had  been  repulsed 
by  4hese  forces,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  when  the  enemy  prepared  for  a  final  at¬ 
tempt.  The  sharp  crack  of  the  musketry,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  bursting  of  the  new  storm,  was 
heard  with  apprehension  at  the  position  of  the 
four  left  divisions,  and  the  necessity  of  sending 
relief  admitted.  In  the  consultation  to  determine 
what  portion  of  the  line  could  best  spare  a  part 
of  its  force,  General  Hazen  offered  to  send  his 
brigade  (of  Palmer’s  division)  across  the  interval 
to  General  Thomas’s  support.  The  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  Hazen  safely  crossed  and  formed  on 
the  left  of  General  Thomas’s  line.  The  enemy 
attacked  with  great  vigor,  but  was  unable  to 
bring  his  men  up  to  the  crest  under  the  rapid  vol¬ 
leys  that  swept  the  slope,  and  finally  he  abandon¬ 
ed  the  contest. 

Just  before  dark,  the  withdrawal  of  the  four 
left  divisions  was  commenced,  Reynolds  moved 
back  first,  and  without  molestation  ;  then  Palmer 
commenced  his  movement,  then  Johnson,  and 
lastly  Baird.  Palmer,  however,  had  not  gained 
the  road  in  his  rear,  when  the  enemy  appeared  at 
the  breastworks  just  abandoned.  The  withdraw¬ 
al  of  the  two  remaining  divisions  was  necessarily 
hurried.  Indeed,  before  Palmer  was  out  of  reach, 
the  enemy  had  opened  upon  him  with  artillery. 
One  of  Baird’s  brigades,  (King’s,)  the  last  to 
move,  was  caught  by  the  oncoming  foe,  and  lost 
some  hundred  prisoners.  No  sooner  was  it  dark, 
than  the  entire  army,  moving  quietly  on  an 
unfrequented  road  along  Missionary  Ridge,  re¬ 
treated  in  good  order  to  Rossville.  The  enemy, 
though  following  the  withdrawing  skirmishers  at 
one  hundred  yards,  in  his  eagerness  to  occupy 
the  abandoned  ground,  did  not  fire  a  shot  at 
the  troops  that  left  Thomas’s  position,  and  did 
not  follow  the  retreat. 

At  daylight  of  September  twenty-first,  a  new 
line  was  formed  on  Missionary  Ridge  at  Ross¬ 
ville,  and  after  lying  during  the  day  without  at¬ 
tack,  the  army  that  night  continued  its  retreat  to 
Chattanooga. 

_  From  the  above  facts  it  is  just  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  first  is,  that  the  junction  of  Critten¬ 
den  with  Thomas,  on  the  fourteenth,  was  due  to 
a  failure  in  the  rebel  plan,  not  to  any  adequate 
provision  for  such  a  contingency  by  the  Federal 
commander.  That  McCook  effected  his  junc¬ 
tion  successfully,  is  probably  due  to  his  own 
correct  judgment  in  recrossing  the  mountain 
to  Winston’s  Springs,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
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day’s  delay  in  the  concentration  of  the  army,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  come  down  on  the  east  side 
of  Lookout. 

The  movement  of  the  army  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River  seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  make  a 
stand  against  a  single  corps,  and  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  was  only  retiring  to  meet  his  reen¬ 
forcements,  as  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  was  a 
matter  of  remark  at  the  time,  that  the  abundant 
supplies  left  at  various  points,  and  the  neglect  to 
destroy  bridges  or  obstruct  roads,  indicated  the 
enemy’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  repossess  the 
country  quickly. 

When  the  battle  commenced  on  Saturday,  the 
nineteenth,  there  was  probably  no  great  disparity 
of  numbers  in  the  two  armies.  But  one  of  Long- 
street’s  divisions  (Hood’s)  was  present,  and  but 
three  brigades  of  that.  Statements  of  prisoners, 
and  previous  information  of  the  rebel  organiza 
tion,  fail  to  give  more  than  thirty-four  brigades  ; 
and  this,  at  the  fair  allowance  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  a  brigade,  would  make  the  rebel 
strength  between  fifty  thousand  and  fifty-five 
thousand,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  General  Rose- 
crans  had  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  men 
in  his  army.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  estimate  for  the  Saturday’s  battle ;  the  enemy 
had-  reenforcements  on  the  march,  including  the 
Georgia  militia,  some  part  of  -Longstreet’s  corps, 
and  others,  which  arrived  before  the  close  of  Sun¬ 
day’s  fight.  Rosecrans  got  into  that  fight  only 
the  two  brigades  of  Steedman’s  division,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  he  had  on  Saturday.  Probably  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  look  farther  than  the 
assertion  of  “overwhelming  numbers,”  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  disaster  to  the  Union  arms.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  seven  divisions,  after 
losing  heavily  on  Saturday,  were  able,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  line  and  open  posi¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of  four  divi¬ 
sions,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
ammunition,  etc.,  to  hold  the  battle-ground  against 
the  entire  Southern  army  during  Sunday  after- 
noon,  and  then  at  night  retreat,  not  at  all  as  if 
they  felt  themselves  whipped  by  the  enemy.  To 
indicate,  in  this  connection,  the  spirit  of  the 
rebels,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  an  attempt  to  feel 
the  Federal  position  on  Missionary  Ridge,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-first,  although  they  vig¬ 
orously  engaged  and  drove  back  the  skirmishers, 
they  could  not  be  made  to  follow  far  enough  to 
discover  the  Federal  line,  despite  the  liberal  curses 
of  their  officers  within  hearing  of  the  Federals. 

Finally,  credit  for  saving  the  army  from  the 
most  disastrous  defeat,  if  not  practical  annihi¬ 
lation,  is  due  to  no  corps  alone,  not  to  any  Gene¬ 
ral  exclusively ;  but  more  than  to  any  other  cause 
to  the  sturdy  fighting  qualities  of  the  army,  which, 
properly  controlled,  was  able  to  have  whip¬ 
ped  “the  whole  Southern  Confederacy,”  if  (as 
has  been  asserted)  that  was  the  force  in  front  of 
it  on  September  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  1803. 

Since  the  battle,  the  General  commanding  the 
army,  two  corps  commanders,  McCook  and  Crit¬ 
tenden,  and  two  division  commanders,  Negley 


and  Van  Cleve, 
commands. 


have  been  relieved  from  their 


ADDENDA. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  the  opinion  is 
evidently  gaining  ground,  that  the  advance  from 
Chattanooga  to  the  Chickamaugawas  necessary  to 
the  possession  of  the  former  place.  In  other 
words,  that  General  Rosecrans,  having  compelled 
the  evacuation  of  Chattanooga  by  throwing  Me- 
Cook’s  and  Thomas’s  corps  up  Lookout  Valley, 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  army  at  Chickamau- 
Sa_  to  get  it  safely  back  to  Chattanooga.  This  is 
said  to  relieve  the  responsible  party  of  blame  for 
not  resting  at  Chattanooga  until  the  reenforce- 
mcnts,  etc.,  came  up,  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  of 
course  conclusive  on  that  point.  The  facts  are 
these :  As  early  as  September  sixth,  indications 
of  a  purpose  to  evacuate  Chattanooga  were  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  event  was  confidently  looked  for 
every  day  thereafter.  On  the  ninth,  the  order  to 
advance  beyond  Chattanooga  had  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  detached  command,  thirty  miles  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  by  the  ordinary  means  of  couriers.  It 
would  appear  then  that,  the  enemy’s  movement 
from  Chattanooga  was  known  at  headquarters  at 
least  as  early  as  the  night  of  the  eighth,  and  it 
remains  to  note  the  position  of  the  army  at  that 
date.  Crittenden’s  corps  was  principally  in 
Lookout  Valley,  and  could  march  into  Chatta¬ 
nooga  in  two  hours.  Thomas’s  corps  was  near 
Stephens’s  Gap,  some  twenty  miles  southward  in 
Lookout  Valley,  and  McCook  in  the  same  valley, 
a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  further  south. 
Between  the  army  thus  situated  and  the  enemy’s 
line  of  retreat  was  Lookout  Mountain,  “a  per¬ 
pendicular  wall  of  limestone  over  which  no 
wheel  could  pass.”  It  is  very  evident  that  on  the 
ninth,  while  Crittenden  marched  into  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  and  commenced  the  work  of  strengthening 
the  place,  Thomas  could  have  marched  back  down 
Lookout  Valley  without  molestation  ;  but  Mc¬ 
Cook  would  have  been  endangered,  without  some 
further  provision.  Thomas  was  on  the  ninth  in 
Stephens’s  Gap,  the  only  point  at  which  the  en¬ 
emy  could  pass  Lookout  between  McCook  and 
Chattanooga  to  cut  him  off.  A  division  would 
have  been  ample  to  secure  this  Gap  until  Mc¬ 
Cook,  marching  down  the  valley  for  Chattanooga, 
should  have  passed  it.  By  night  of  the  tenth, 
Crittenden’s  corps  and  at  least  two  divisions  of 
Thomas’s  would  have  been  fortifying  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  while  McCook’s  and  Thomas’s  other  divisions, 
separated  and  protected  from  the  enemy  by  the 
“perpendicular  wall  ”  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
holding  its  only  pass,  would  have  been  marching 
with  what  speed  was  possible  to  join  them. 

Instead  of  this,  Crittenden  was  sent  south-east¬ 
erly  to  Ringgold,  a  point  further  from  Thomas 
than  Chattanooga  was,  leaving  the  Chickamauga 
River,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
between  Crittenden  and  the  rest  of  the  army. 
To  effect  the  concentration  on  the  Chickamauga 
the  left  corps  marched  thirty  miles,  the  centre 
corps  sixteen  miles,  and  the  right  corps  twenty- 
seven  miles,  the  two  latter  corps  crossing  a  diffi- 
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cult  mountain,  and  each  of  the  three  corps  being 
during  its  movements  completely  isolated.  To 
effect  a  concentration  at  Chattanooga  by  the 
Lookout  Valley  the  left  corps  would  have  march¬ 
ed  six  miles,  (or  into  Chattanooga ;)  the  centre 
corps  twent}'  miles,  and  the  right  corps  forty 
miles ;  but  the  two  former  would  have  effected  a 
junction  in  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  five  days, 
as  at  Chickainauga,  and  the  right  corps,  march¬ 
ing  down  the  valley  instead  of  over  the  mount¬ 
ains,  might  have  accomplished  its  forty  miles  in 
two  days  instead  of  eight.  The  several  corps, 
too,  pending  their  march  down  Lookout  Valley, 
would  have  been  safe  from  attack  in  detail,  for 
the  reason  that  neither  could  be  attacked  over 
Lookout  Mountain. 

GENERAL  STEEDMAN’S  DIVISION. 

ITS  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TWENTIETH. 

In  the  Field,  Opposite  Chattanooga,  ) 
September  30,  1863.  ) 

Among  the  many  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  which  acquitted  themselves  nobly  in 
the  battles  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  the 
First  division  of  the  reseave  corps,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  James  B.  Steedman,"  deserves 
some  mention. 

On  the  eighteenth  the  First  brigade  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  C. 
Whittaker,  was  sent  from  Rossville  to  the  Little 
Chickamauga,  on  the  road  to  Ringgold.  Here, 
after  sundown,  a  brief  skirmish  was  had  with  the 
enemy,  in  which  neither  party  suffered  any  con¬ 
siderable  loss. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  the  tide  of 
battle,  which  had  been  running  heavily  on  our 
right  during  the  day,  reached  this  brigade,  and  an 
engagement  of  some  fierceness  was  had  with  the 
enemy.  The  position  held  by  the  brigade  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  our  lines,  and  the  key  to 
Rosecrans’s  line  of  retreat.  The  position  was 
much  coveted  by  the  enemy,  and  they  made  re¬ 
peated  assaults  to  obtain  it,  but  were  handsomely 
repulsed,  and  suffered  quite  severely,  especially 
from  our  artillery. 

Duriilg  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Second 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Mitchell, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio,  was 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Whittaker ;  also,  Colonel  Dan 
McCook’s  brigade,  of  the  Second  division  of  the 
reserve,  and’  the  Twenty-second  Michigan  and 
Eighty-ninth  Ohio,  which  two  regiments  were  at¬ 
tached  to  Whittaker’s  command. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  twentieth,  these 
forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Steedman, 
held  their  position,  at  that  point,  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  awaiting  a  more  formidable  effort,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  enemy  would  make  to  turn  our 
left.  But  no  assault  was  made,  for  the  enemy 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  that  point,  to  mass 
them  against  Thomas. 

While  waiting  there,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
General  Rosecrans,  the  troops  listened  with  anx¬ 
ious  impatience  to  the  heavy  cannonading  and 
sharp  musketry  which  resounded  along  the  line  on 
the  right,  and  which,  approaching  nearer  and  near¬ 


er,  begat  fearful  suspicions  that  it  was  not  Rose¬ 
crans,  but  the  enemy,  who  were  driving  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces.  Our  suspense  was  broken,  and  our  fears 
confirmed  when,  about  noon,  urgent  orders  were 
received  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Thomas,  who 
was  in  great  danger. 

The  troops  did  not  then  know  in  how  critical 
a  condition  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet,  unassisted,  the  flower  of  three  large 
armies  which  the  rebels  had  assembled,  intend¬ 
ing  to  overwhelm  it.  They  did  not  then  know 
that,  while  they  were  hastening  to  turn  the  tide 
of  battle,  if  possible,  portions  of  Crittenden’s  and 
McCook’s  corps  were  retiring  from  the  field.  But 
they  did  know  the  time  had  come  when  the  re¬ 
serve  must  be  tested,  and  the  question  deter¬ 
mined  whether  or  no  it  were  worthy  of  its  hon¬ 
orable  position  in  the  great  army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Steedman’s  division,  followed  by  McCook’s  bri¬ 
gade,  was  speedily  put  in  motion,  and  the  columns 
moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  sometimes  break¬ 
ing  into  a  double-quick.  The  sun  shone  hot,  and 
the  dust  in  the  narrow  road  rose  in  dense,  suffo¬ 
cating  clouds  ;  but  all  thought  of  heat  and  dust 
and  fatigue  was  lost  in  the  eager  anxiety  Jo  relieve 
our  brave  comrades  who  were  in  peril.  After 
thus  marching  some  three  miles,  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  a  portion  of  the  battle-field  from 
which  our  forces  haid  retired,  and  which  the  ene¬ 
my  occupied  with  his  mounted  infantry.  Formed 
hastily  in  line  of  battle,  Whittaker’s  brigade  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  them.  They  did  not  await  our  ap¬ 
proach,  but  gave  up  the  ground,  retreating  in  a 
direction,  which  had  we  followed,  would  have  di¬ 
verted  us  from  the  main  purpose.  In  passing 
over  this  portion  of  the  field,  the  dead  and  dying 
of  both  armies  were  seen  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  some  rebels,  separated  from  their  com¬ 
mands,  were  encountered  on  the  right,  and  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois. 

Soon  a  point  was  reached,  directly  opposite  to, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  distant  from 
General  Thomas,  and  the  whole  division  turned 
square  to  the  right.  Here  they  were  formed  into 
close  columns  by  regiments,  with  division  front ; 
and,  with  a  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  forward, 
and  along  the  left  flank,  the  division  resumed  its 
march.  It  was  through  an  extensive  stretch  of 
meadow  land,  overgrown  with  weeds  almost 
breast  high,  that  our  course  lay.  Heavy  batteries 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery  were  posted  in  the  woods 
on  our  left,  and  as  we  advanced  through  the  mea¬ 
dow,  to  form  a  junction  with  Thomas,  they  opened 
upon  us  a  fearful  fire.  But  few  troops  in  the  di¬ 
vision  had  ever  seen  more  of  war  than  is  encount¬ 
ered  in  brisk  skirmishing,  and  none  had  ever  been 
under  such  a  fire.  But  Whittaker,  with  his  staff, 
and  Colonel  Mitchell  and  staff,  rode  steadily  in 
front  of  their  brigades,  and  their  troops,  although 
the  shells  and  shot  fell  fast  and  thick  around  and 
among  them,  wavered  not  in  their  march,  but  kept 
right  on,  leaving  many  of  their  comrades  dead 
and  wDundcd  on  the  field.  At  that  moment,  the 
spectacle,  to  one  not  inured  to  all  the  pageantry 
of  war,  was  intensely  grand.  The  brigade  and 
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regimental  Colors  floated  gayly  in  the  light  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  far-stretching  columns  of 
troops,  with  glistening  weapons,  moved  forward 
with  uniform  motion,  presenting,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  one  compact  mass.  On  the 
left,  dense  masses  of  sulphurous  smoke  hung  just 
above  the  trees,  and  in  front  and  along  the  lines 
the  shells  were  bursting  in  the  air,  while  the  solid 
shot,  seemingly  imbued  with  infernal  energy, 
ploughed  the  ground,  bounding  and  plunging 
over  the  field,  leaving  all  over  the  meadow  little 
clouds  of  dust  to  mark  their  course.  That  march, 
through  that  storm  of  shell  and  shot,  was  a  fit 
introduction  to  the  scenes  upon  which  that  divi¬ 
sion  was  about  to  enter. 

But  little  time  was  occupied  in  reaching  Thom¬ 
as,  where  General  Granger,  commanding  the  re¬ 
serve,  and  General  Steedman,  were  already  hold¬ 
ing  consultation  with  him.  As  we  approached, 
General  Whittaker,  whose  brigade  was  in  the  ad¬ 
vance,  was  told  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  drive  the  enemy  from  the  ridge 
on  our  right,  where  heavy  forces  had  been  mass¬ 
ed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  Thomas.  In¬ 
deed,  the  occupation  of  that  ridge  was  so  threat¬ 
ening,  that,  if  the  enemy  continued  to  hold  it, 
Thomas  must  have  retired.  Whittaker  said  he 
would  take  the  ridge,  and  he  did  it. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  done :  The  six  regiments 
of  the  First  brigade  were  formed  in  two  lines — 
the  first  comprising  the  Ninety -sixth  Illinois,  Col¬ 
onel  Thomas  E.  Champion,  on  the  right ;  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois,  Colonel  J.  II.  Moore,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  Twenty-second  Michigan,  Col¬ 
onel  Le  Fevre,  on  the  left.  Then  came  the  order 
to  advance.  With  a  yell,  the  first  line  bounded 
forward  on  the  double-quick.  Up  and  down 
the  little  hills  and  through  the  narrow  valleys 
which  intervened,  they  pressed  hastily  forward, 
until  they  came  within  short  range  of  the  rebel 
musketry,  which  opened  upon  them  furiously, 
while  the  grape  and  Icanister  from  the  battery 
on  the  ridge  swept  cruelly  through  their  ranks. 
Almost  exhausted  with  their  hurried  march,  and 
their  long-continued  double-quick,  the  troops  re¬ 
coiled  for  a  moment  under  that  withering  fire ;  but 
ere  the  most  timid  could  think  of  retreating,  Colonel 
Champion  promptly  gave  the  command  to  halt,  lie 
down,  and  fire,  which  was  obeyed  on  the  instant. 
There  the  line  lay  for  five  minutes,  responding 
resolutely  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  That  five 
minutes  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  our  soldiers— 
for  during  that  short  period  their  ranks  were  more 
than  decimated.  Then  came  the  order  to  fix  bay¬ 
onets,  and  charge  upon  the  enemy.  The  ardor 
of  the  men  overcame  their  fatigue,  and,  tired  as 
they  were,  they  resumed  the  double-quick  march 
as  they  advanced  up  the  ridge,  right  in  the  face 
of  a  galling  fire.  If  a  man  fell — and  many  did — 
he  was  left  to  enrich  the  soil  of  Georgia  with  his 
life’s  blood,  or  if  able,  to  creep,  alone  and  unas¬ 
sisted,  to  the  rear,  for  none  who  were  able  to 
march  left  the  ranks,  which  were  kept  well  closed 
up,  and  the  line  was  firmly  maintained. 

By  this  time  the  Seventy-eighth  Illinois  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Ohio,  of  the  Se¬ 


cond  brigade,  had  came  up  and  were  advancing 
on  the  right  of  the  first,  and  a  little  to  the  rear. 
Never  was  support  more  opportune,  for  while 
Whittaker’s  men  were  charging  up  the  ridge,  the 
enemy  received  a  well-directed  fire  from  Colonel 
Mitchell’s  forces,  and  when  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
was  gained,  the  enemy  was  discovered  retreating 
in  confusion,  and  their  battery  had  disappeared. 
With  a  loud  huzza  we  followed  them  ;  but  not 
far.  Fresh  troops  were  sent  against  us,  and  the 
fire  became  as  scathing  as  ever.  We  halted  in 
our  advanced  position,  and  held  it,  while  the  con¬ 
tending  musketry,  sharp  and  incessant,  almost 
stunned  the  ear.  The  enemy  constantly  strength¬ 
ened  his  lines,  and  their  fire  became  hotter  and 
quicker.  The  first  line  was  ordered  to  fall  back. 
The  second  line  took  its  place,  and  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  a  short  time,  when  the  forces  were  ordered 
to  retire  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  from  which  the 
enemy  had  been  driven. 

'  That  was  the  way  the  fight,  on  the  part  of  Steed- 
man’s  division,  opened  on  that  day.  It  had  gained 
a  great  advantage,  but  it  was  not  to  maintain  it 
without  a  severe  contest.  Bragg’s  reserves— the 
flower  of  the  Potomac  army — were  sent  to  dislodge 
us  from  our  newly  gained  position.  But  it  availed 
them  not.  Battery  M,  First  Illinois  artillery,  was 
planted  far  to  the  right,  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  such  was  the  conformation  of  the  ground, 
that  as  the  rebel  line  advanced  to  the  assault, 
they  came  under  the  sure  and  effective  range  of 
our  guns.  Their  battery  had  been  planted  in  a 
new  position,  bearing  upon  ours,  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  roar  of  artillery  soon  was  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  musketry. 

Our  lines  were  extended  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
reach  and  support  our  battery,  which  the  rebels 
were  threatening  to  attack.  A  general  assault 
was  soon  made  upon  our  lines,  but  it  proved  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  rebels.  Our  grape  and  canister 
made  great  havoc  in  their  ranks,  while  our  soldiers 
took  careful  aim  before  pulling  the  triggers  of 
their  Enfield  muskets.  The  rebels  were  badly 
repulsed,  and  as  they  retreated  we  followed,  pur¬ 
suing  them  a  considerable  distance.  But  while 
this  move  exposed  us  to  the  fire  of  their  artillery, 
they  were  much  less  in  danger  from  our  battery. 
Other  troops,  in  heavier  force,  took  the  place  of 
those  whom  we  had  driven,  and  the  battle  waged 
fiercely  again  until  we  were  ordered  to  retire. 

Let  the  simple  truth  be  told.  ThsCt  retreat,  in 
fact  that  whole  battle  in  which  our  division  was 
engaged,  was  not  conducted  with  precisely  the 
same  order  observed  on  a  dress  parade.  I  have 
read  of  such  things ;  I  have  heard  of  troops  act¬ 
ing  with  Arctic  coolness  and  impassibility  under 
the  most  galling  fire,  minutely  observing  every 
direction  of  the  tactics.  It  may  bo  so,  but  it  was 
not  so  with  our  division  on  that  day.  When  the 
men  were  ordered  to  advance  they  kept  their  lino 
pretty  well,  but  there  were  many  whose  eager¬ 
ness  carried  them  ahead  of  it,  and  some  whose 
timidity  kept  them  in  rear  of  it.  In  retreating, 
the  men  paid  but  little  attention  to  keeping  their 
lines  well  dressed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  rather  than  a  line.  Nay,  more ;  some  of 
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the  troops  on  the  left  actually  broke,  and  were 
thrown  into  some  disorder.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  when  the  desired  point  was  gained  the 
troops  were  readily  halted  and  rallied  with  but 
little  difficulty.  Once,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Illinois  —  which  did  exceedingly  well 
that  day — seemed  unable  to  rally  ;  but  General 
Steedman  was  near  at  hand,  and,  seizing  the 
colors  from  the  standard-bearer,  advanced  to¬ 
ward  the  enemy,  saying  to  the  men  :  “  Boys,  I’ll 
carry  your  flag  if  you’ll  defend  it.”  They  rallied 
around  him  and  did  noble  deeds.  There  was  not 
one  instance  of  failure  to  rally  the  troops,  though 
the  leaden  hail  fell  so  thick  and  fast  among  them 
that  nothing  but  their  native  heroism  and  the 
animating  courage  of  their  officers  could  have 
kept  them  up  to  the  work.  Let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  on  that  afternoon  there  was  but  little 
fighting,  except  upon  Thomas’s  lines,  whose  right 
Steedman  held,  and  on  the  right  the  fiercest 
fighting  apparently  was  done.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  almost 
overwhelming  forces  against  us,  and  we  learn 
from  prisoners,  and  we  judge  from  the  incidents 
and  character  of  the  contest,  that  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  Steedman  with  the  odds  of  at  least  three 
to  one  in  their  favor.  Thomas  was  holding  their 
whole  army  in  check,  saving  from  irretrievable 
disaster  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  akin  to  a  holiday  parade  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  momentum  of  their  assaults  to  break  through 
that  bulwark,  or  the  heroic  endurance  with  which 
our  soldiers  met  and  repulsed  them.  More  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  individuality  of  the  soldier 
than  upon  the  harmonious  movements  of  regi¬ 
ments  and  brigades.  This  was  felt  by  our  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers.  There  was  little  manoeuvring, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  There 
was  no  waiting  for  commands  in  detail  —  no  fir¬ 
ing  of  volleys  by  platoons  and  companies.  When 
we  had  gained  a  position  in  advance,  and  the  line 
was  halted  in  view  of  the  enemy,  the  men  fired 
at  will,  each  intent  only  on  doing  his  own  duty 
well. 

After  that  repulse  another  assault  was  made, 
and  with  the  same  result.  The  rebels  advanced, 
were  checked  ;  we  drove  and  followed  them  until 
fresh  troops  were  arrayed  against  us,  and  we  in 
turn  were  forced  to  retire.  But  this  time  we 
drove  them  further,  and  kept  them  at  bay  longer, 
than  before.  .  One  of  our  regiments — the  Ninety- 
sixth  Illinois  —  pursued  them  nearly  half  a  mile, 
and  held  that  advanced  position  until  it  began  to 
receive  an  enfilading  fire  from  some  of  our  own 
troops. 

Thus  the  contest  continued  until  dark,  and  all 
the  time  we  held  the  ridge.  Sometimes  a  regi¬ 
ment  or  more  would  fall  back  beyond  the  ridge, 
but  enough  always  remained  to  hold  it.  At  last 
General  Thomas  gave  the  order  to  retire ;  but 
it  failed  to  reach  a  portion  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Il¬ 
linois,  and  a  remnant  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  Ohio,  who  at  the  time  occupied  a 
position  on  the  right,  somewhat  advanced  beyond 
the  line,  and  there  for  a  considerable  time  they 


continued  to  fight  with  unabated  vigor.  The 
order  to  retire  was  at  last  given  to  this  devoted 
band,  who  reluctantly  left  their  position.  That 
closed  the  fighting  for  the  day.  We  retired  from 
the  field,  not  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  at  the 
same  time  also  retreating,  baffled  and  discour¬ 
aged,  in  fact  beaten. 

So  the  bloody  field  was  left  unoccupied  that 
night.  No,  not  wholly  unoccupied ;  for  James 
T.  Gruppy,  a  private  of  company  D,  Ninety- 
sixth  Illinois,  not  knowing  that  our  troops  had 
fallen  back,  slept  upon  the  battle-field,  and  next 
morning,  as  he  awoke,  found  a  rebel  surgeon  near 
him,  looking  for  rebel  dead,  and  who  advised 
him,  if  he  ever  wished  to  see  his  regiment  again, 
to  hurry  on  to  Chattanooga. 

The  fight  was  over,  and  while  the  Union  army 
was  sad,  the  rebels  were  not  exultant.  The  fight 
was  over,  and  Steedman’s  division  had  made  its 
record.  It  had  done  more  than  that.  Said  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  to  General  Steedman  :  “  You  have 
saved  my  corps !” 

That  was  a  deed  worthy  to  be  proud  of ;  for 
from  what  disaster  did  not  that  corps  save  our 
army  and  our  cause  ! 

But  there  was  little  feeling  of  pride  that  night 
among  the  troops  of  the  First  division  of'the  re¬ 
serve.  We  were  busy  in  reckoning  up  our  losses, 
and  they  were  appalling  !  The  long  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  trial  by  fire  to 
which,  that  afternoon,  our  division  was  sub¬ 
jected. 

Was  ever  such  havoc  made  with  a  staff  as  that 
which  General  Whittaker’s  suffered  ?  There 
were  eight  of  them,  including  the  General.  Three 
were  killed,  three  wounded,  one  captured  or 
killed,  and  only  one  escaped.  How  often  has  it 
happened  that  a  regiment,  in  one  afternoon’s  en¬ 
gagement,  has  endured  a  greater  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  than  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  ?  It 
took  into  battle  four  hundred  and  fifteen  men. 
It  lost  forty-two  killed  and  one  hundred  twenty- 
one  wounded — considerably  more  than  one  third. 
Of  its  twenty-three  field,  staff,  and  line-officers 
engaged,  eleven  were  killed  and  wounded.  It 
happened  that  that  regiment,  during  the  fight, 
was  always  in  the  front  line,  and  was  greatly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  enemy’s  artillery ;  but,  under  the 
cool  and  able  leadership  of  Colonel  Champion,  it 
maintained  its  place,  and,  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-first  Ohio,  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
field. 

Whittaker’s  brigade  of  six  regiments  lost  nearly 
one  thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Mitchell’s  brigade  of  four  regiments  lost 
nearly  four  hundred. 

There  were  many  noble  men  who  fell  on  that 
hard-fought  field — many  who  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion.  .  I  know  but  few  of  the  many,  yet  let  me 
speak  of  two  or  three. 

Captain  S.  B.  Espy,  Assistant  Commissary  on 
General  Whittaker’s  staff,  was  a  very  lion  that 
day.  He  was  advised  to  remain  with  his  trains ; 
but,  too  noble-spirited  for  that,  he  remained  on 
the  field,  fearless  of  danger,  doing  wonders  in 
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cheering  and  rallying  the  men  under  the  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  was  one  of  Illinois’s 
noble  sons,  and  his  loss  is  severely  felt. 

And  there  was  a  Quartermaster-Sergeant — 
William  S.  Bean — who,  like  Captain  Espy,  chose 
the  field  of  danger  rather  than  the  post  of  safety. 
He  might  have  remained,  in  the  rear,  and  the 
breath  of  censure  could  not  have  touched  him  ; 
but  he  was  right  where  the  bullets  flew  thickest 
and  fastest,  and  did  the  work  almost  of  a  general 
in  encouraging  the  bold  and  animating  the  timid. 
He  was  a  genuine  hero. 

Captain  Wells,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Ohio,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kinman,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois,  were  two 
of  the  best  men,  and  bravest  soldiers,  who  yield¬ 
ed  up  their  lives  on  the  twentieth,  on  their  coun¬ 
try’s  altar. 

And  the  scores  of  privates,  corporals,  and  ser* 
geants,  men  of  families,  who  had  left  all — wife, 
children,  home — for  their  country — from  a  pure 
sense  of  duty ;  young  men,  who  left  college  walls, 
and  the  merchant’s  desk,  and  the  plough  and  the 
anvil,  all  because  their  country  called  them,  to 
face  death  on  a  battle-field  ;  darling  sons,  the  hope 
and  stay  of  widowed  mothers,  whose  early  death 
will  break  more  than  one  sorrowing  heart — what 
of  these?  Alas!  too  many  such  there  are  —  as 
brave,  as  heroic,  as  truly  martyrs  as  ever  died  in 
the  causeof  Humanity— to  mention  hereby  name. 
Would  you  know  them  ?  Read  the  list  of  the 
killed ! 

We  will  not,  in  our  sorrow  for  the  heroes  dead, 
forget  the  surviving  brave.  These,  thanks  to  a 
merciful  Providence,  are  even  more  numerous  than 
the  dead.  Among  the  many  who  did  well,  Gen¬ 
eral  Steedman,  and  Major  Smith  and  Captain 
Moe,  of  his  staff,  merit  special  praise.  And  Gen¬ 
eral  Whittaker  and  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  their 
slfaff-officers,  and  the  regimental  commanders,  are 
most  highly  honored  by  the  soldiers,  for  they 
were  brave  and  unflinching  leaders. 

Let  me«refer  to  two  men  in  humbler  positions. 
One  is  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Earle,  commanding  the 
color  company  of  the  Ninety-sixth.  He  stood  by 
the  colors  throughout  the  fight,  and,  though  all 
but  two  of  the  color-guard  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  colors  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  bul¬ 
lets  and  grape  and  canister  that  pierced  its  folds, 
he  faltered  not  one  instant.  He  is  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  but  a  boy ;  yet  few  full-grown  men, 
in  much  more  exalted  positions,  excelled  him  in 
cool,  cheerful  courage. 

The  other  is  Captain  Clason,  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-first  Ohio,  who,  with  the  little 
remnant  of  the  regiment,  fought  so  stubbornly  and 
unyieldingly  to  the  very  last,  preserving  their 
colors  and  keeping  them  afloat  proudly  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  until  the  last  shot  was  fired. 

And  Colonel  Le  Fevre,  who  led  his  Twenty- 
second  Michigan  on  a  bayonet-charge,  after  they 
had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  should  not 
be  forgotten  when  the  roll  of  honor  is  made  out. 

But  time  and  space  would  fail  to  name  every 
man  who  flinched  not  from  his  duty  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  day.  The  Eighty-fourth  Indiana,  the  For¬ 


tieth,  Ninety-eighth,  and  Eighty-ninth  Ohio,  and 
the  Seventy-eighth  Illinois — all  of  Steedman’s  di¬ 
vision — has  each  its  list  of  heroes. 

Enough  that,  at  that  critical  hour,  the  reserve 
failed  not.  And  it  could  have  done  more  had  it 
been  necessary,  for  Colonel  McCook’s  brigade  was 
not  engaged.  As  to  our  division,  it  has  confidence 
in  its  officers,  while  they  are  proud  of  their  men  ; 
and  it  is  now  ready  to  test  its  metal  again  with  a 
rebel  foe.  It  is  with  not  a  little  of  pride  that  I 
can  write  of  such  a  division,  and  its  fight  on  the 
twentieth,  parva  pars  fui.  Miles. 


Doc.  44. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TEBB’S  BEND,  KY. 

Lebanon,  Ky.,  July  12,  1863, 

A  few  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Tebb’s 
Bend,  on  the  Green  River,  between  General  John 
Morgan,  with  his  entire  division,  and  Colonel  0. 
H.  Moore,  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  infantry,  with 
two  hundred  of  his  men,  may  be  interesting. 

The  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  in¬ 
fantry,  stationed  at  or  near  Green  River  bridge, 
occupied  a  position  of  much  importance — all  forces 
in  front  were  drawn  off  and  no  reenforcements 
within  thirty-five  miles. 

F or  some  days  before  the  fight  it  was  currently 
reported  that  Duke  and  J ohnson,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Morgan,  were  crossing  the  Cumberland  at 
Berksville  and  Creelsboro  with  a  force  of  ten  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
On  the  second  instant,  information  was  received 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  our  position  ; 
Colonel  Moore  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding 
over  the  surrounding  country,  chose  his  ground 
and  planted  his  men  for  a  fight,  determined  that 
the  first  opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemy  should 
not  go  untried. 

Men  were  that  night  set  at  work  with  spades 
and  axes,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  a  fine 
rifle-pit  was  to  be  seen,  while  in  the  rear  a  barri¬ 
cade  of  fallen  trees  was  thrown  to  check  all  cav¬ 
alry  charges.  Seventy-five  men  were  kept  in  the 
trenches  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  af¬ 
ter  the  enemjr’s  spies  had  visited  our  lines,  found 
our  exact  position,  and  made  their  reports,  we 
began  a  movement  of  our  force,  with  all  our  stores 
and  camp  and  garrison  equipage.  While  we  were 
thus  engaged,  the  enemy  was  by  no  means  neglect¬ 
ful — the  sound  of  preparation  on  our  front  pro¬ 
claimed  that  they  were  busy. 

Our  lines  were  visited  at  about  one  o’clock  a.m., 
and  all  seemed  in  order.  Companies  D,  E,  F,  and 
K  occupied  the  earth-works,  while  company  I  was 
held  as  a  reserve.  The  scene  was  exciting  and  beau¬ 
tiful — the  men,  wakeful  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
coming  struggle,  were  jovial  and  happy,  the  bright¬ 
ened  barrels  of  the  arms  glittering  in  the  moon¬ 
light  rendered  the  view  soul-inspiring.  Thus  all 
continued,  and  as  the  first  bright  rays  of  morning 
streamed  up  the  eastern  sky,  our  last  wagon 
crossed  the  ford,  and  the  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy  opened  the  ball.  Thus  the  engagement 
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began  and  thus  it  continued  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  the  enemy,  having  their  artillery  in  posi¬ 
tion,  sent  a  shell  plunging  into  our  earth-works, 
disabling  two  of  our  men.  Before  we  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  clearing  the  enemy  away  from  their 
guns,  Major  Elliot,  of  Morgan’s  staff,  approached 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  following  despatch : 

Headquarters  Morgan’s  Division,  J 
In  the  Field  in  Front  of  Green  River  Stockade,  y 

July  4, 1863.  ) 

To  the  Officer  Commanding  Federal  Forces  at 

Stockade  near  Green  River  Bridge  : 

Sir:  In  the  name  of  the  confederate  States 
government  I  demand  an  immediate  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  the  entire  force  under  your 
command,  together  with  the  stockade. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Morgan, 

Commanding  Div.  Cavalry  C.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Moore  replied:  “Present  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  General  Morgan,  and  say  to  him  that 
this  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  cannot  entertain 
the  proposition.’^  Shaking  hands,  the  Colonel 
and  Major  parted,  and  the  Colonel  regaining  our 
lines  said:  “Now,  my  men,  rise  up,  take  good 
aim,  and  pick  those  gunners.”  The  words  were 
sufficient ;  but  ere  the  deadly  fire  was  poured  in 
upon  them,  the  old  Parrott  gun  of  the  enemy 
boomed  forth  again  in  its  tones  of  thunder.  The 
volley  from  our  fortification  did  splendid  execu¬ 
tion,  for  not  a  man  was  left  to  tell  the  story.  The 
enemy  charged  upon,  us,  and  we  fell  back  to  the 
timber.  The  fight  now  became  terrible.  The 
men  fought  with  a  desperation  I  never  saw  equal¬ 
led.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  the  enemy  was 
yet  to  be  organized  that  was  to  whip  them.  All 
possible  chance  of  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  no  sup¬ 
port  within  thirty-five  miles.  The  enemy  occu¬ 
pied  one  side  of  the  tree-tops  while  we  held  the 
other.  The  case  was  indeed  one  that  called  forth 
the  exertions  of  every  member  of  the  little  band. 
’Twas  life  or  death,  and  all  were  determined"  ra¬ 
ther  to  die  nobly  and  manfully  fighting  than 
cowardly  surrendering  without  a  struggle ;  seven 
charges  followed  the  first,  but  the  advancing  foe 
fell  dead  before  us.  The  firing  continued  for 
nearly  four  hours,  when  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field.  Their  loss  in  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  was  very  severe,  being  m,uch 
greater  than  our  entire  numbers,  and  among  the 
former  many  of  Morgan’s  ablest  officers.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  said  in  praise  of  the  men. 
In  a  fair  field-fight  they  defeated  John  Morgan, 
the  rebel  raider,  the  terrifier  of  Kentucky.  The 
officers  were  ever  where  needed,  and  deserve 
credit  for  their  coolness  and  bravery.  Colonel 
Moore’s  courage,  coolness,  daring,  and  will  must 
call  forth  the  admiration  of  all.  Ilis  conduct  on 
the  field  of  battle  cheered  his  men  to  strenuous 
efforts,  for  in  every  post  of  danger  he  was  in  their 
midst.  He  was  ever  where  the  bullets  fell  the 
thickest,  and  by  his  good  generalship  won  the 
day.  General  Morgan  admired  his  generalship 
so  much  that  he  promoted  him  to  a  Brigadier- 
General,  but  the  Colonel  says  that  the  largest 


brigade  he  wishes  to  command  is  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Michigan  infantry. 

Our  loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-three  wound¬ 
ed.  I  send  inclosed  the  official  report.  The  en¬ 
emy  acknowledged  a  loss  of  seventy-three  killed, 
and  over  two  hundred  wounded. 

About  a  mile  in  our  rear  was  a  dilapidated 
stockade  which  Morgan  had  on  a  previous  raid 
endeavored  to  destroy;  we,  however,  did  not 
think  enough  of  such  pens  to  refit  it,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  fair  field-fight 

After  the  battle,  as  wre  paid  our  last  honors  to 
the  brave  men  that  had  fallen,  the  Colonel  issued 
the  following  order : 

Headquarters  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  Infantry,  ) 
Battle-Field  op  Tebb’s  Bend,  Green  River,  }- 

July  4, 1863.  ) 

Special  Orders  No.  42. 

My  brave,  my  noble  men !  It  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great 
victory  won  to-day.  While  you  numbered  but 
two  hundred  men,  the  enemy  numbered  thou¬ 
sands.  Being  advised  of  their  strength,  and  of 
their  advantage  in  having  artillery  bearing  upon 
us,  their  demand  for  a  surrender  was  answered 
with  a  response  that  echoed  the  feelings  of  the 
gallant  little  band  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Michigan 
infantry  that  was  about  to  engage  them: 

The  engagement  was  long  and  bloody ;  charge 
after  charge  was  successfully  repelled,  and  after 
three  and  a  half  hours’  hard  fighting,  the  enemy 
was  defeated  and  victory  crowned  our  efforts. 

Our  brave  companions  who  fell,  fell  gallantly 
fighting  for  their  country,  and  in  defence  of  the'' 
starry  flag  ;  their  names,  deeply  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  memory,  will  be  wreathed  ever  in  bright 
laurels  of  fame,  and  though  ’tis  hard  to  part  with 
our  noble  dead,  we  know  ’tis  sweet  in  the  cause 
of  our  country  to  die.  Although  no  marble  slab 
have  we  placed  o’er  their  heads  to  mark  their  last 
resting-place  ;  although  no  monumental  pile  have 
we  erected  o’er  their  graves ;  yet,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  our  own  Peninsula  State  will  be 
erected  a  monument  that  will  perpetuate  their 
names  to  all  eternity. 

By  order  of  Colonel  0.  II.  Moore. 

Ed.  M.  Prutzman, 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 

Thus  the  fourth  day  of  July,  made  memorable 
ever  in  the  annals  of  history,  was  to-day  brought 
nearer  and  dearer  to  us  by  the  gaining  of  a  splen¬ 
did  victory  over  John  Morgan’s  entire  division. 

E.  M.  P. 

COLONEL  MOORE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-fiftii  Michigan  Infantry,  ) 
Battle-Field  of  Tkbb’s  Bend,  Green  River,  V 

July  4,  1S63.  ) 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
have  had  a  fight  with  the  rebel  General,  John 
Morgan. 

I  did  not  move  my  command  from  where  it  was 
encamped,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  until 
Morgan’s  advance  had  entered  Columbia.  I  then 
moved  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  selected,  and  had  the  night  before  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  fight,  which  ivas  one  and  a  half 
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miles  in  advance,  on  the  Columbia  road,  south 
side  of  the  river.  I  did  not  at  any  time  occupy 
the  stockade,  which  was  far  in  my  rear,  but  gave 
battle  on  the  narrows  entering  the  bend. 

I  engaged  the  enemy’s  force  this  morning  at 
half-past  three  o’clock ;  early  in  the  engagement 
he  opened  on  our  breastworks  with  a  battery, 
and  after  firing  a  shot,  disabling  two  of  my  men, 
he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  the  following  des¬ 
patch  : 

Headquarters  Morgan’s  Division,  j 
In  Field  in  Front  Green  River  Stockade,  s- 

July  4,  ISOS.  ) 

To  -the  Officer  Commanding  the  Federal  Forces  at 

Stockade  near  Green  River  Bridge ,  Ivy. : 

Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  confederate  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  demand  an  immediate  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  the  entire  force  under  your 
command,  together  with  the  stockade. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir, 

John  H.  Morgan, 

.  Commanding  Division  Cavalry  C.  S.  A. 

I  sent  a  reply  to  General  John  Morgan  that  the 
Fourth  day  of  July  was  no  day  for  me  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  proposition.  After  receiving  the  re¬ 
ply,  he  opened  fire  with  his  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry.  My  force,  which  occupied  the  open  field, 
were  withdrawn  to  the  woods  where  they  engaged 
the  enemy  with  a  determination  not  to  be  defeat¬ 
ed.  The  battle  raged  for  three  and  a  half  (3|) 
hours,  when  the  enemy  retreated  with  a  loss  of 
over  fifty  (50)  killed  and  two  hundred  (200) 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel  Che- 
nault,  Major  Brent,  another  major,  and  five  (5) 
captains,  and  six  (6)  lieutenants,  as  near  as  can 
be  estimated. 

The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  At  times 
the  enemy  occupied  one  side  of  the  fallen  timber, 
while  my  men  held  the  other,  in  almost  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  The  enemy’s  force  consisted  of 
the  greater  part  of  Morgan’s  division.  My  force 
was  a  fraction  of  my  regiment,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  (200)  men,  who  fought  gallantly.  I  can¬ 
not  say  too  much  in  their  praise. 

Our  loss  was  six  (6)  killed  and  twenty-three 
(23)  wounded. 

After  the  battle,  I  received,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
a  despatch  asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  request  I  granted,  proposing  to  deliver 
them  in  front  of  our  lines. 

The  detachment  of  forty  men,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Hogan,  Eighth  Michigan  in¬ 
fantry,  held  the  river  at  the  ford,  near  the  bridge, 
and  repulsed  a  cavalry  charge  made  by  the  enemy 
in  a  very  creditable  and  gallant  manner. 

The  gallantry  of  my  officers  and  men  in  the 
action  was  such  that  I  cannot  individualize ;  they 
all  did  their  duty  nobly,  and  the  wounded  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  N.  Greggs,  of  my  regiment, 
whose  fine  abilities  as  a  surgeon  are  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Orlando  II.  Moore,  , 

Colonel  Twenty-fifth  Mich.  Inf. 

Iiieutenant-Col.  Geo.  B.  Drake, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Headquarters  Twenty-third  Army  Oonrs,  | 
Lexington,  July  17, 1863.  j 

General  Order  No.  12. 

The  General  commanding  the  corps  hereby  ex¬ 
tends  his  thanks  to  the  two  hundred  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  regiment, 

'  under  Colonel  O.  II.  Moore,  who  so  successfully 
resisted,  by  their  gallant  and  heroic  bravery,  the 
attack  of  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  rebel  General,  John  Morgan,  at  Tebb’s 
Bend,  on  Green  River,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1863,  in  which  they  killed  one  fourth  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  their  own  little  band  amounted 
to,  and  wounded  a  number  equal  to  their  own. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  Hartsuff. 

Official.  Geo.  B.  Drake,  A.  A.  G. 

Official  Report  of  killed  and  wounded  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Tebb’s  Bend,  Green  River,  Ky.,  July 
fourth,  1863 : 

Company  D,  killed,  Rosewell  Beebe,  Third  Cor¬ 
poral,  Morgan  Wallace,  Sixth  Corporal,  Southard 
Perrin,  private;  wounded,  Harvey  C.  Lambert, 
First  Sergeant,  Simon  Young,  Corporal ;  privates 
Gillespie  Parson,  Samuel  Stecker,  Bruce  Beebe, 
Henry  Beebe,  Jonathan  Walbert.  Company  E, 
wounded,  Joseph  Gault,  Sergeant;  privates  George 
W.  Hicks,  since  died,  Orin  D.  White,  Richard  W. 
Baxter,  Thomas  W.  Preston.  Company  F,  killed, 
Peter  G.  Cuddeback,  Second  Corporal ;  wounded, 
Arthur  M.  Twombly,  Second  Lieutenant,  Irving 
Paddock,  Second  Sergeant,  Henry  Bond,  Third 
Sergeant,  Henry  F.  Garmon,  First  Corporal,  Ju¬ 
lius  C.  Webb,  Seventh  Corporal,  George  Bennet, 
Eighth  Corporal ;  privates  Marcus  Tuttle,  Thomas 
AYood,  Arbutt  M.  Nott,  Isaac  Smith.  Company 
I,  killed,  Peter  Van  Schure,  private.  Company 
K,  killed,  James  L.  Slater,  Fourth  Sergeant; 
wounded,  Hiram  H.  Dunham,  private. 

Six  (6)  killed  and  twenty-three  (23)  wounded. 


Doc.  45. 

BRITISH  CONSUL  AT  RICHMOND.* 

Confederate  States  of  America,  ) 
Department  of  Statu,  V 
No.  24.  Richmond,  Juno  6, 1868.  | 

Sir:  Herewith  you  will  receive  copies  of  the 
following  papers : 

A.  — Letter  of  George  Moore,  Esq.,  Her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  Consul  in  Richmond  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  dated  February  sixteenth,  1863. 

B.  — Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Con¬ 
sul  Moore,  February  twentieth,  1863. 

C.  — Letters  patent  by  the  President,  revoking  • 
the  exequatur  of  Consul  Moore,  June  fifth,  1863. 

D.  — Letter  inclosing  to  Consul  Moore  a  copy 
of  the  letters  patent  revoking  his  exequatur. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  inform  you  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  President  was  influenced  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  communication  to  him  of  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  letter  of  Consul  Moore,  to  which  I  shall  pre¬ 
sently  refer. 

See  Doc.  6,  page  9,  ante. 
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It  appears  that  two  persons,  named  Molony  and 
Farrell,  who  were  enrolled  as  conscripts  in  our 
service,  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  British  subjects,  and  Consul  Moore,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  prevented  his 
corresponding  with  this  department  as  set  forth 
in  the  paper  B,  addressed  himself  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  re¬ 
quest  made  by  this  department  for  the  production 
of  the  Consul’s  commission.  The  Secretary  of 
War  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  two  men  had  exer¬ 
cised  the  right  of  suffrage  in  this  State,  thus  de¬ 
barring  themselves  of  all  pretext  for  denying  their 
citizenship  ;  that  both  had  resided  here  for  eight 
years,  and  Rad  settled  on  and  were  cultivating 
farms  owned  by  themselves.  You  will  find  an¬ 
nexed  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edgar, 
marked  E,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  case 
presenting  stronger  proofs  of  the  renunciation  of 
native  allegiance,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  de  facto 
citizenship,  than  are  found  in  that  report.  It  is 
in  relation  to  such  a  case  that  it  has  seemed  pro¬ 
per  to  Consul  Moore  to  denounce  the  government 
of  the  confederate  States  to  one  of  its  own  citi¬ 
zens  as  being  indifferent  “to  cases  of  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty.”  A  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
counsel  of  the  two  men  is  annexed,  marked  F. 

The  earnest  desire  of  this  government  is  to  en¬ 
tertain  amicable  relations  with  all  nations,  and 
•with  none  do  its  interests  invite  the  formation  of 
closer  ties  than  with  Great  Britain.  Although 
feeling  aggrieved  that  the  government  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  pursued  a  policy  which,  according' to 
the  confessions  of  Earl  Russell  himself,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  disparity  of  strength  which  he  consid¬ 
ers  to  exist  between  the  belligei’ents,  and  has  con¬ 
ferred  signal  advantage  on  our  enemies  in  a  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  announces  herself  to  be 
really  and  not  nominally  neutral,  the  President 
has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  continued  residence  of  British  con¬ 
suls  within  the  Confederacy  by  virtue  of  exequa¬ 
turs  granted  by  the  former  government.  His 
course,  has  been  consistently  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  the  whole  structure  of  our 
government.  The  State  of  Virginia  having  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Constitution  of  1787,  the  power  of  con¬ 
trolling  its  foreign  relations,  became  bound  by  the 
action  of  that  Government  in  its  grant  of  an  exe¬ 
quatur  to  Consul  Moore.  When  Virginia  seced¬ 
ed,  withdrew  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  conferred  them  on 
this  government,  the  exequatur  granted  to  Con¬ 
sul  Moore  was  not  thereby  invalidated.  An  act 
’done  by  an  agent  while  duly  authorized  contin¬ 
ues  to  bind  the  principal  after  the  revocation  of 
the  agent’s  authority.  On  these  grounds  the  Pre¬ 
sident  has  hitherto  steadily  resisted  all  influences 
which  have  been  exerted  to  induce  him  to  exact 
of  foreign  consuls  that  they  should  ask  for  an 
exequatur  from  this  government  as  a  condition 
of  the  continued  exercise  of  their  functions.  It 
was  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 


the  government  to  extort,  by  enforcing  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  national  protection  from  neutral  resi¬ 
dents,  such  inferential  recognition  of  its  independ¬ 
ence  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the 
request  of  an  exequatur.  The  consuls  of  foreign 
nations,  therefore,  established  within  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  who  were  in  possession  of  an  exequatur 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy,  have 
been  maintained  and  respected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  legitimate  functions,  and  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  and  respect  will  be  accorded  to  them  in  fu¬ 
ture,  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
sphere  of  their  duties,  and  seek  neither  to  evade 
or  defy  the  legitimate  authority  of  this  government 
within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

There  has  grown  up  an  abuse,  however,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
which  is  too  serious  to  be  longer  allowed.  Great 
Britain  has  deemed  it  for  her  interest  to  refuse 
acknowledging  the  patent  fact  of  the  existence  of 
this  Confederacy  as  an  independent  nation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  should,  by  our 
own  conduct,  imply  assent  to  the  justice  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  that  refusal,  now  that  the  British  Min¬ 
ister  accredited  to  the  government  of  our  enemies 
assumes  the  power  to  issue  instructions  and  ex¬ 
ercise  authority  over  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain 
residing  within  this  country ;  nay,  even  of  ap¬ 
pointing  agents  to  supervise  British  interest  in 
the  confederate  States.  This  course  of  conduct 
plainly  ignores  the  existence  of  this  government, 
and  implies  the  continuance  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  that  Minister  and  the  consuls  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  resident  within  the  Confederacj'-  which  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  these  States  from 
the  Union.  It  is  further  the  assertion  of  a  right 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Lyons,  by  virtue  of  his  cre¬ 
dentials  as  her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Washington, 
to  exercise  the  power  and  authority  of  a  minister 
accredited  to  Richmond,  and  officially  received 
as  such  by  the  President.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  because  of  similar  action  by  other 
ministers,  the  President  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
order  that  no  direct  communication  be  permitted 
between  the  consuls  of  neutral  nations  in  the 
Confederacy  and  the  functionaries  of  those  na¬ 
tions  residing  within  the  enemy’s  country.  All 
communications,  therefore,  between  her  Majesty’s 
consuls  or  consular  agents  in  the  Confederacy  and 
foreign  countries,  whether  neutral  or  hostile,  will 
hereafter  be  restricted  to  vessels  arriving  from  or 
despatched  for  neutral  points.  The  President  has 
the  less  reluctance  in  imposing  this  restriction 
because  of  the  ample  facilities  for  correspondence 
which  are  now  afforded  by  the  fleets  of  confeder¬ 
ate  and  neutral  steamships  engaged  in  regular 
trade  between  neutral  countries  and  the  confed¬ 
erate  ports.  This  trade  is  daily  increasing,  in  spite 
of  the  paper  blockade,  which  is  upheld  by  her 
Majesty’s  government  in  disregard,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  conceives,  of  the  rights  of  this  Confederacy, 
of  the  dictates  of  public  law,  and  of  the  duties  of 
impartial  neutrality. 

You  are  instructed  by  the  President  to  furnish 
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a  copy  of  this  despatch,  with  a  copy  of  the  papers 
appended,  to  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  James  M.  Mason, 

Commissioner,  etc.  etc.,  London. 


Doc.  46. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SECESSION. 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  MAN. 

Mr.  Editor:  There  is,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
no  war  to  be  met  with  in  history  entirely  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  one  now  raging  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  That  produced  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  three  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  to  sep¬ 
arate  themselves  from  the  Confederation  a  few 
years  since,  in  some  respects  resembles  it  most 
nearly.  That  attempt,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  arrested,  and  the  rebellious  Cantons  speedily 
reduced  to  submission  by  the  arms  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  It  is  frequently  compared  to  our  rev¬ 
olutionary  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  analogy  between  the  two 
eases.  The  thirteen  Colonies  were  not  like  the 
Southern  States,  equal  in  political  rights  with  the 
other  States  of  the  British  Empire.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  no  sovereign  power  whatever.  They  were 
not,  as  we  were,  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
common  Parliament  of  the  British  Union,  but 
were  mere  Colonies — mere  dependencies  upon 
the  mother  country.  In  an  evil  hour  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  George  Grenville,  and  afterward  that 
of  Lord  North,  attempted  to  impose  an  unjust 
tax  upon  the  Colonies.  This  oppression  was  re¬ 
sisted,  and  the  resistance  was  made  the  pretext 
for  other  oppression  more  unjust  still.  The  Col¬ 
onies  continued  their  resistance  in  a  constitutional 
way  for  near  ten  years,  by  representations,  re¬ 
monstrances,  and  petitions,  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  they  took 
up  arms,  with  the  avowed  object  of  enforcing 
such  redress.  They  solemnly  disclaimed  all  in¬ 
tention  of  separation  from  the  parent  State,  for 
they  were  as  loyal  in  their  feelings  of  attachment 
to  the  British  Constitution  as  were  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Surrey  or  Cornwall.  This  resolute  step 
they  confidently  expected  would  procure  the  de¬ 
sired  redress ;  but  the  advice  of  all  the  ablest 
statesmen  at  that  age — of  Chatham,  of  Camden, 
of  Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Rockingham  and  others,  was 
thrown  away  on  the  narrow-minded  monarch  and 
the  bigoted  ministry  which  then  swayed  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  British  Empire.  Still  in  hope,  they 
continued  the  struggle  for  one  whole  year.  At 
length  the  British  Parliament  declared  the  Colo¬ 
nies  out  of  the  protection  .of  the  parent  State. 
And  then  at  last  no  other  course  was  left  them 
but  to  proclaim  their  independence,  and  defend  it 
if  need  be  with  their  life’s  blood.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  was  fought  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1775,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1776,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of  North-Carolina  empowered 


their  delegates  in  Congress  to  concur  with  the 
delegates  of  the  other  Colonies  in  “declaring  inde¬ 
pendence  and  forming  foreign  alliances,”  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  following  month  Virginia, 
through  her  Convention,  instructed  her  delegates 
in  the  Continental  Congress  “to  propose  to  that 
body  to  declare  the  United  Colonies  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to, 
or  dependence  on,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,”  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  follow¬ 
ing  the  ever  memorable  Declaration  was  made. 

But  how  different  has  been  the  course  of  the 
Secessionists.  They  seem  to  have  resolved  years 
ago  that  the  Union  should  be  destroyed,  and  then 
to  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  forge  such 
grievances  as  would  seem  to  give  them  a  decent 
pretext  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  premedi¬ 
tated  schemes.  The  first  effort  was  made  in  the 
days  of  nullification  by  the  Secessionists  of  South- 
Carolina.  The  grievance  then  complained  of  was 
the  tariff,  although  the  State  of  South-Carolina, 
herself,  had  been  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  nearly  up  to  that  period,  as  strong  an 
advocate  of  a  high  tariff  as  any  State  in  New- 
England.  That  question  was  compromised  — 
South-Carolina  obtained  all  that  she  ostensibly 
demanded.  A  revenue  tariff"  with  incidental 
protection,  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  except  for  a  short  period  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  was  never  departed  from.  But 
still  they  were  not  satisfied.  Immediately  after 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  bill,  the 
newspaper  organ  of  the  Secessionists  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  declared  “  that  the  South  could  never  be 
united  on  the  tariff  question ,  and  that  the  slave 
question  was  the  only  one  that  could  unite  them.” 
And  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  I  mistake  not,  said  the  same 
thing  in  a  speech  at  Abbeville,  in  South-Carolina, 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  of  course  was  followed 
by  all  lesser  lights  among  his  adherents.  Then 
commenced  that  violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery 
question  which  had  nearly  culminated  upon  the 
admission  of  California  in  1850.  Again,  by  the 
efforts  of  those  immortal  statesmen  of  the  last 
age,  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  and  others,  was  the 
matter  compromised.  The  whole  country  at  first 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  settlement,  but, 
it  soon  appeared  that  there  were  a  number  of 
restless  spirits  among  the  extremists  of  the  South, 
that  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Of  this  class  of  politi¬ 
cians,  W.  L.  Yancey  may  be  fitly  selected  as  rep¬ 
resentative  man.  He  immediately  began  to  agitate 
the  question  again.  He  went  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1852,  as  a 
delegate  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  there 
proposed  as  the  ultimatum  on  which  he  could 
continue  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Slave  States  could 
consent  to  remain  in  the  Union,  that  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  in  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  territories  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  Democratic  platform.  In  this  he  failed, 
and  therefore  did  not  support  the  nominee  of  the 
Convention,  Mr.  Pierce.  He  could  not,  however, 
at  that  time,  succeed  in  creating  a  great  schism 
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ih  the  Democratic  party,  so  great  had  been  the 
calm  which  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  had 
produced.  In  1856  he  again  went  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention,  with  his  old  ultimatum  in  his  pocket. 
Contrary  to  his  wishes  and  expectations,  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and 
being  thus  left  without  an  excuse,  he  supported 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  fatal 
measure,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
had  been  consummated.  It  was  brought  about  by 
the  extremists  of  the  South,  aided  by  a  few  par¬ 
tisan  Democrats  of  the  North.  The  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  authors  was  to  open  to  Slavery  the  ter¬ 
ritories  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  1820  that  said 
line  should  forever  divide  the  territories  between 
the  slave  and  free  States.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  compromise  of  1820  was  unconstitution¬ 
al,  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  It  was  a 
most  solemn  compact  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  country,  made  for  the  settlement  of  a  most 
perplexing  question,  and  without  any  reference 
to  its  constitutionality,  should  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  organic  law,  and  observed  as  sacredly 
as  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  great  and  rapid, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  such 
as  a  majority  of  its  authors  contemplated.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  great  party  at  the 
North  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  Slave¬ 
ry,  and  which  party  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
electing  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Fremont,  in  1856. 

After  the  election,  this  party  seemed  to  be  on 
the  wane,  until  the  anti-Slavery  spirit  of  the 
whole  North  was  aroused  to  madness,  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administra¬ 
tion  to  force  the  Lecompton  Constitution  with 
Slavery  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  opposition 
to  the  known  and  expressed  wish  of  three  fourths 
of  them.  But  for  this  most  unjustifiable  measure 
the  Republican  party  would  undoubtedly  have 
dwindled  down  to  moderate  proportions ;  and 
even  after  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
succeeded  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  if 
the  Secessionists  with  Yancey  at  their  head,  had 
not  determined  that  they  should  succeed.  After 
Mr.  Yancey  and  his  party  had,  against  their  wish¬ 
es,  succeeded  in  getting  their  ultimatum  of  non¬ 
intervention  incorporated  into  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  they  went  to  work  to  conjure  up  another 
to  present  to  the  Charleston  Convention.  Aban¬ 
doning  their  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  they 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  demanded  that 
the  intervention  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Charleston  platform.  This  demand  they 
well  knew  would  not  be  complied  with,  nor  did 
they  desire  that  it  should  be.  Their  object  was 
to  procure  the  secession  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Cotton  States  from  the  Convention,  and  thus  by 
defeating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
rending  asunder  the  Democratic  party,  to  insure 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  thereby  forge  for 


themselves  a  grievance  which  would  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify  them  in  the  execution  of  their  long  meditated 
designs  of  destroying  the  Union.  All  of  this  they 
accomplished,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
perhaps  hailed  with  greater  joy  at  Charleston  than 
at  New-York.  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  state 
that  they  also  claimed  to  have  some  other  griev¬ 
ances  ;  among  them,  that  some  of  the  Northern 
States  by  their  statutes  obstructed  the  execution 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  but  the  only  States  that 
could  complain  much  on  that  score,  were  willing 
to  remain  in  the  Union,  while  South-Carolina, 
the  State  which  set  the  ball  in  motion,  perhaps 
never  lost  a  slave.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  act  of  the  National  Government  consti¬ 
tuted  any  part  of  their  grievances.  They  did  not 
pretend  that  any  act  of  Congress  infringed  their 
rights,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  mainly  such  as  they  would  themselves  have 
made.  Nay,  even  at  the  very  time  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln's  inauguration,  if  the  Cotton  States  had  al¬ 
lowed  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  re¬ 
main,  they  would  have  had  a  decided  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Slavery,  and  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  party  which  elected  him. 

The  great  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  a  man 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  was  sworn  to  defend  and  protect, -and 
who  disclaimed  any  other  than  constitutional 
means  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  it  seems  that  if  they  had 
labored  under  any  real  grievance,  their  course 
was  plain.  They  should  have  taken  the  course 
of  our  revolutionary  fathers.  When  the  States 
assembled  in  Convention,  instead  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  declare  their  independence— for  the 
idea  of  Secession,  peaceable  %f  right,  seems,  as 
Publius  says,  to  have  exploded  and  given  up  the 
ghost — should  clearly  and  concisely  have  stated 
what  their  grievances  were,  and  demanded  re¬ 
dress  in  respectful  yet  firm  and  decided  terms. 
They  should  have  exhausted  evciy  constitutional 
means  of  obtaining  guarantees — if  any  were  need¬ 
ed— by  representation,  by  remonstrance,  by  pe¬ 
tition  ;  and  failing  in  all  these,  they  should  have 
done  as  our  revolutionary  sires  did,  that  is,  fight 
in  the  Union  for  their  rights  until  they  were 
driven  out  of  it.  Such  a  course  would  have  pro¬ 
cured  for  us,  as  it  did  for  our  fathers,  the  respect, 
the  sympathy,  and  the  assistance  of  other  nations. 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  not  a  friend  in  Europe. 
But  such  was  not  the  course  which  these — in 
their  own  estimation — wise  statesmen  chose  to 
pursue.  When  such  a  course  was  suggested  or 
recommended  to  them,  they  evaded  it  by  a  long  list 
of  magnificent  promises  which  looked  so  splendid 
as  almost  to  dazzle  the  mind  with  their  brilliancy. 

First  and  foremost,  they  promised  that  Seces¬ 
sion  should  be  peaceable. 

Secondly,  they  promised  that  if  perchance  war 
should  ensue,  it  would  be  a  very  short  war,  that 
it  would  not  last  six  months  ;  that  the  Yankees 
would  not  fight ;  that  one  Southerner  could  whip 
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from  ten  to  one  hundred  of  them  ;  that  England 
and  France  would  speedily  recognize  us  and  ren¬ 
der  us  every  assistance  we  might  desire ;  that 
whatever  might  be  their  abstract  opinions  of  the 
subject  of  slavery,  their  interests  would  impel 
them  to  promote  its  perpetuity  in  the  Southern 
States ;  that  if  after  all  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  assist  us,  Cotton  was  King ,  and  would 
soon  bring  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  on 
their  knees  in  supplication  to  us ;  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  raise  the  blockade — should  one  he 
established — in  "thirty  days,  in  sixty  days,  in 
ninety  days,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  in 
six  months,  in  nine  months,  in  one  year  at  far¬ 
thest. 

Thirdly,  they  promised  us  that  all  the  slave 
States  except  Delaware  would  join  the  Southern 
Confederacy  —  that  slavery  should  not  only  be 
perpetuated  in  the  States,  but  that  it  should  be 
extended  into  all  the  Territories  in  which  the  ne¬ 
gro  could  live ;  that  all  the  grievances  occasioned 
by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law 
should  be  speedily  redressed  ;  that  slave  property 
should  be  established  upon  a  basis  as  safe  as  that 
of  landed  property. 

Fourthly,  they  promised  us  that  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  a  mere  confederacy  of  States 
of  absolute  sovereignty  and  equal  rights ;  that 
the  States  should  be  tyrannized  over  by  no  such 
‘•'•central  despotism ”  as  the  old  Government  at 
Washington;  that  the  glorious  doctrine  of  States 
rights  and  nullification,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  should  prevail  in  the  new 
Confederacy ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  their  judicial  decisions  should  be  sacredly 
respected. 

Fifthly,  they  promised  us  the  early  and  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  the  wealthiest  and  best 
government  on  the  earth,  whose  credit  should  be 
better  than  that  of  any  other  nation ;  whose  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  should  be  the  envy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

And  lastly,  they  promised  us  that  if  a  war 
should  ensue,  they  would  go  to  the  battle-field 
and  spill,  if  necessary,  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  the  cause  of  their  beloved  South. 

While  such  have  been  their  promises,  what 
have  been  their  performances  ?  Instead  of  se¬ 
cession  being  peaceable  as  they  promised  that  it 
would,  it  has  given  rise  to  such  a  war  as  has 
never  before  desolated  any  country,  since  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  overran  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 

So  far  from  the  war’s  ending  in  six  months,  as 
they  said  it  would,  should  it  ensue,  it  has  already 
lasted  more  than  two  years,  and  if  their  policy 
is  to  be  pursued,  it  will  last  more  than  two  years 
longer;  and  notwithstanding  their  predictions,  the 
Yankees  have  fought  on  many  occasions  with  ai 
spirit  and  determination  worthy  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Revolution — worthy  of  the  descendants 
of  those  austere  old  Puritans  whose  heroic  spirit 
and  religious  zeal  made  Oliver  Cromwell’s  army 
the  terror  of  the  civilized  world;  or  of  those 
French  Huguenots,  “who,  thrice  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  contended  with  heroic  spirit  and  various 


fortunes  against  all  the  genius  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  all  the  power  of  the  house  of  Va¬ 
lois.”  England  and  France  have  not  recognized 
us  —  have  not  raised  the  blockade  —  have  not 
shown  us  any  sympathy,  nor  is  there  any  proba¬ 
bility  that  they  ever  will,  and  that  cotton  is  not 
king  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  And 
Maryland  has  not  joined  the  Confederacy,  nor 
has  Kentucky  nor  Missouri  ever  really  been 
with  us.  Slavery  has  not  only  not  been  perpet¬ 
uated  in  the  States,  nor  extended  into  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  but  Missouri  has  passed  an  act  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  Maryland  is  ready  to  do  so  rather 
than  give  up  her  place  in  the  Union,  and  the  last 
hope  of  obtaining  one  foot  of  the  Territories  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  slavery  has  departed 
from  the  Confederacy  forever.  The  grievances 
caused  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  Northern 
States  to  execute  the  fugitive  slave  law  have  not 
only  not  been  remedied,  but  more  slaves  have 
been  lost  to  the  South  forever  since  secession  was 
inaugurated,  than  would  have  escaped  from  their 
masters  in  the  Union  in  five  centuries..  And  how 
have  they  kept  their  promise  that  they  would  re¬ 
spect  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  States  ? 
Whatever  the  Government  may  be  in  theory ,  in 
fact  we  have  a  grand  military  consolidation , 
which  almost  entirely  ignores  the  existence  of 
the  States,  and  disregards  the  decisions  of  their 
highest  judicial  tribunals.  The  great  central 
despotism  at  Washington,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  it,  was  at  any  time,  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  secession  movement,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  it  had  conimenced,  a  most 
■mild  and  beneficent  Government  compared  with 
the  central  despotism  at  Richmond,  under  which 
we  are  now  living. 

Instead  of  an  early  and  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “  wealthiest  and  best  government  in 
the  world  with  unbounded  credit,”  what  have 
we  got?  In  spite  of  all  the  victories  which  they 
profess  to  have  obtained  over  the  Yankees,  they 
have  lost  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  lost  them 
forever;  and,  in  all  probability,  Alabama  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  number.  This  will  leave 
to  the  Confederacy  but  five  States  out  of  the 
original  thirteen,  and  of  these  five  the  Yankees 
have  possession  of  many  of  the  most  important 
points,  and  one  third  of  their  territory.  So  far 
the  Yankees  have  never  failed  to  hold  every  place 
of  importance  which  they  have  taken,  and  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  Charleston  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  number.  The  campaign  of  General 
Lee  into  Pennsylvania  has  undoubtedly  proved 
a  failure,  and  with  it  the  last  hope  of  conquering 
a  peace  by  a  successful  invasion  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  Our  army  has  certainly  been  much 
weakened  and  dispirited  by  this  failure  and  the 
fall  of  Vicksburgli,  and  how  long  even  Richmond 
will  bo  safe  no  one  can  tell.  As  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  said  some  time  ago,  “  they  are  slowly 
but  surely  gaining  upon  us  acre  by  acre,  mile  by 
mile,”  and,  unless  Providence  interposes  in  our 
behalf — of  which  I  see  no  indications — wo  will. 
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at  no  great  distance  of  time,  be  a  subjugated  peo¬ 
ple. 

As  to  our  unbounded  credit  based  upon  the 
security  of  King  Cotton,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  When  we  see  one  of  the  most  influential 
States  in  the  Confederacy  discrediting  a  very 
large  part  of  the  confederate  currency,  and  the 
confederate  Government  itself  repudiating,  to 
some  extent,  its  most  solemn  obligations,  we  can¬ 
not  but  suppose  that  the  confidence  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  small  indeed.  As  regards  their  promise, 
“  to  go  to  war  and  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  the  cause  of  their  beloved  South,”  I  will  say 
nothing.  Every  body  knows  how  the  secession¬ 
ists  of  North-Carolina  have  kept  their  promise. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  leaders,  with  few 
exceptions,  will  neither  fight  nor  negotiate. 

What  a  deplorable  spectacle  does  the  foregoing 
history  present  to  our  view !  To  what  a  despe¬ 
rate  pass  have  they  brought  us,  and  for  what  ? 
They  say  that  they  did  it  because  the  North 
would  give  us  no  guarantee  in  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  before  stated  that  not  one  of  the 
convention^  of  the  seven  Cotton  States  ever  de¬ 
manded  any  guarantee  whatever.  Nay,  they 
even  refused  to  accept  of  any  if  their  friends  of 
the  Border  States  would  procure  them  for  them. 

The  Legislature  of  North-Carolina,  at  its  regu¬ 
lar  session  in  January,  1861,  adopted  resolutions 
appointing  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Washington  City,  and  also  to  the  Convention 
which  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in 
February,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
constitution,  and  establishing  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  confederate  States  of  America. 
On  the  motion  of  the  writer  of  this,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  appointing  commissioners  to  Montgomery 
was  amended  so  as  to  instruct  them  “  to  act  only 
as  mediators ,  and  use  every  effort  possible  to  re¬ 
store  the  Union  upon  the  basis  of  the  Crittenden 
propositions  as  modified  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia."  The  commissioners  under  these  in¬ 
structions  were  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain,  General 
M.  W.  Ransom,  and  John  L.  Bridgers,  Esq.,  who, 
upon  their  return,  submitted  a  report  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Governor  Ellis,  which  was  by  him  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  and  was  printed  among 
the  legislative  documents  of  that  year,  where  it 
may  be  consulted.  In  this  report  they  say  that 
they  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  ascer¬ 
taining  public  opinion  in  the  Cotton  States,  and 
then  add :  “  We  regret  to  be  constrained  to  state, 
as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  made  under  such 
circumstances,  that  only  a  very  decided  minority 
of  the  community  in  these  States  are  disposed, 
at  present,  to  entertain  favorably  any  proposi¬ 
tion  of  adjustment  which  looks  toward  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  our  National  Union.  In  this  state 
of  things  we  have  not  deemed  it  our  duty  to  at¬ 
tend  any  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
The  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
upon  the  table  of  the  Congress,  and  having  sub¬ 
mitted  them  as  a  peace-offering,  we  would  poorly 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  us  by  entering 


into  discussions  which  would  serve  only  to  en¬ 
kindle  strife.” 

But  it  will  be  said  that  these  guarantees  could 
not  have  been  obtained  from  the  North.  This  I 
admit  to  be  true,  and  only  produce  this  piece  of 
history  to  prove  that  whatever  might  have  been 
obtained,  nothing  would  have  been  accepted. 
But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  pass, 
by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds,  the 
proposition  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin,  from  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-six,  to  so  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  States. 
What  stronger  guarantees  could  be  given  so  far 
as  the  States  were  concerned,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive.  What  then  would  have  been 
left  to  quarrel  about?  The  Territories.  During 
the  session  of  Congress  which  closed  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1861,  acts  were  passed  to  provide  tem¬ 
porary  governments  for  the  three  remaining  new 
Territories,  to  wit,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Daco- 
tah.  These  acts  contain  no  trace  or  indication 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  nor  any  other  prohibition 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressly  declare  among  other  things, 
that  “no  law  shall  be  passed  impairing  the  rights 
of  private  property  ;  nor  shall  any  discrimination 
be  made  in  taxing  different  kinds  of  property, 
but  all  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  taxed.” 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  three  of 
these  Territories  are  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes,  and  that  in  the  new  territory  now 
owned  by  the  United  States  south  of  that  line, 
slavery  actually  exists  and  is  recognized  by  the 
territorial  law,  the  question  may  well  be  asked : 
“What  was  there  worth  quarrelling,  much  less 
fighting  about  ?”  Here  was  a  settlement  of  the 
question  in  the  Territories  made  by  a  Republican 
Congress  which  gave  the  South  all  that,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Charleston  Convention,  she  had 
ever  asked,  and  far  more  than  she  could  hope  to 
gain  in  any  event,  by  secession.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  must  now  be'  apparent  that  secession,  even  if 
it  could  have  been  effected  peaceably,  would  have 
been  no  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complained.  Nay,  so  far  as  any  grievances  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  failure  to  obtain  a  return  of  our  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  was  concerned,  I  think -it  must  be 
apparent  that  it  would  have  been  an  aggravation 
instead  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  I  think  that  all 
calm  and  dispassionate  men  everywhere,  are  now 
ready  to  admit  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  us  to  have  accepted  the  terms  offered  us  and 
preserved  peace  and  the  Union,  than  to  have 
plunged  this  once  happy  country  into  the  horrors 
of  this  desolating  war,  which  has  spread  a  pall 
over  the  whole  land — has  brought  mourning  into 
every  family  —  has  rendered  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  hearthstones  desolate  —  has  filled  the 
land  with  the  maimed  and  disabled,  with  widows 
and  orphans,  and  squalid  poverty — has  crowded 
our  poor-houses  and  alms-houses  —  has  sported 
away  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  and 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure,  only  to 
find  the  institution  for  which  they  profess  to  have 
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gone  to  war,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  jeopardy 
than  ever  before. 

Such  being  the  condition  into  which  they  have 
brought  the  country,  the  question  presents  it¬ 
self:  “Is  there  any  remedy?”  A  full,  complete, 
and  adequate  remedy,  there  is  not ;  for  what  can 
restore  the  loved  ones  lost — repair  at  once  the 
desolation,  or  remove  immediately  the  mourning 
from  our  land?  Yet  there  is  a  remedy  which, 
with  the  helping  hand  of  time,  will  accomplish 
much,  very  much  indeed,  and  which,  with  the 
energy  that  usually  follows  desolating  war,  will, 
perhaps,  remove  most  of  its  traces,  in  a  half-cen¬ 
tury.  This  remedy  is  peace,  speedy  peace !  But 
they  say  that  we  are  so  situated  that  no  propo¬ 
sition  for  peace  can  be  made  by  us  ;  that  having 
proclaimed  our  independence  we  must  fight  un¬ 
til  it  is  voluntarily  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  or  until  we  are  completely  subjugated. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1792, 
the  King  in  his  speech  to  the  Houses,  intimated 
his  intention  of  going  to  wTar  with  the  French 
Republic.  On  moving  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  a  memorable  debate  arose.  On  this 
occasion  Charles  James  Fox  delivered  one  of 
those  powerful  speeches  which  have  made  his 
name  immortal  —  which  have  forever  stamped 
him  as  the  ablest  of  British  debaters,  and 
the  first  of  British  statesmen.  In  the  course 
of  that  speech  he  said:  “But  we  now  disdain 
to  negotiate.  Why  ?  Because  we  have  no  min¬ 
ister  at  Paris.  Why  have  we  no  minister  there  ? 
Because  France  is  a  Republic  !  And  so  we  are 
to  pay  in  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people 
for  a  punctilio  !  ' .  .  .  The  road  of  common- 

sense  is  simple,  plain,  and  direct.  That  of  pride 
and  punctilio  is  as  tangled  as  it  is  serpentine.” 
In  the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  would 
ask,  are  we  to  pay  in  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
people  for  a  punctilio  ?  Shall  we  pursue  the 
path  of  pride  and  punctilio,  which  is  as  tangled 
as  it  is  serpentine,  or  shall  we  take  the  simple, 
plain  and  direct  road  of  common-sense,  which 
may  lead  to  the  happiest  results?  Four  fifths 
of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  North-Carolina 
bordering  for  many  miles  on  the  Yadkin  River, 
and  I  believe  of  the  whole  State,  are  in  favor  of 
the  latter  course. 

The  one  great  demand  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  State  is  peace  ;  peace  upon  any  terms 
that  will  not  enslave  and  degrade  us.  They 
may  prefer  that  the  independence  of  the  South 
should  be  acknowledged,  but  this  they  believe 
cannot  now  be  obtained,  nor  in  viewing  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  affairs  do  they  see  much  hope  of  it  in 
the  future.  They  naturally  ask  if,  with  no 
means  of  recruiting  to  any  extent,  we  cannot  hold 
our  own  against  the  armies  which  the  Yankees 
now  have  in  the  field,  how  can  we  meet  with 
their  three  hundred  thousand  new  levies  which 
will  soon  be  in  readiness,  while  they  can  keep, 
their  army  recruited  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  up 
to  its  maximum  number  from  adventurers  who 
are  constantly  arriving  in  their  ports  from  every 
country  in  Europe  ?  But  if  independence  cannot 
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be  obtained,  then  they  are  for  any  terms  that  are 
honorable,  any  terms  that  do  not  degrade  us. 
They  would  be  willing  to  compromise  upon  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Corwin  from  the  Committee  of  Twenty-six,  per¬ 
petuating  slavery  in  the  States  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded.  But  in  what  precise  way  over¬ 
tures  shall  be  made,  or  the  movement  inaugu¬ 
rated,  I  leave  to  wiser  men  and  abler  statesmen 
than  myself  to  propose.  I  would,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  people  to  elect  members  to  the  next 
Congress  who  are  in  favor  of  proposing  an  ar¬ 
mistice  of  six  months,  and  in  the  mean  time,  of 
submitting  all  matters  in  dispute  to  a  Convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  States  North  and  South, 
the  delegates  to  be  elected  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties.  Others  there  are  who  desire 
that  the  people  of  North-Carolina  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  their  sovereign  capability  through  a 
Convention — that  the  Legislature  should  submit 
the  question  of  “  Convention  or  no  Convention  ” 
to  the  people  as  was  done  in  February,  1861. 
Such  a  Convention  would  undoubtedly  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State,  citizens  as 
well  as  soldiers,  as  all  would  be  consulted.  But 
I  propose  nothing  definite,  and  only  make  these 
suggestions  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public. 
I  would,  however,  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  State  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  an  honorable  peace.  In  the  name  of  rea¬ 
son,  of  suffering  humanity,  and  of  the  religion 
which  we  profess,  would  I  appeal  to  the  public 
men  and  statesmen  of  North-Carolina,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  eminent  statesman  who  possess  in 
a  greater  degree  than  all  others  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  who  has  recently 
been  elevated  to  a  high  place  in  the  confederate 
government,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  use  his 
influence  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace. 
And,  lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  ministers  and 
professors  of  our  holy  religion  to  pray  constant¬ 
ly— without  dictation  of  terms  —  to  Almighty 
God  for  an  honorable  peace. 

Having  but  recently  occupied  a  large  space  in 
your  columns,  I  feel  that  I  am  intruding,  and 
will,  therefore,  after  expressing  my  obligations 
to  you,  close  for  the  present.  Davidson. 

Ci.emontsvili.e,  N.  C.,  July  16,  1863. 

— Raleigh  Standard ,  July  81. 


Doc.  47. 

MORGAN’S  INVASION  OF  OHIO. 

ACCOUNT  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1863,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Seventh  Ohio  cavalry  and  the  Forty-fifth 
Ohio  mounted  infantry,  together  with  Laws’s  how¬ 
itzer  battery,  left  Somerset,  Ky.,  for  Jamestown, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  Morgan,  who,  with 
his  whole  brigade,  was  encamped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cumberland  River.  We  lay  there 
from  the  twenty -ninth  June  to  the  third  July, 
more  or  less  skirmishing  going  on  all  the  while — 
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when  on  that  day  Captain  Carter  of  the  First 
Kentucky  cavalry,  with  detachments  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Ohio  cavalry  and  Forty-fifth  Ohio  mounted 
infantry,  went  on  a  reconnoissance  toward  Co¬ 
lumbia.  There  they  had  a  fight  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Morgan’s  division,  which  we  then  found 
had  crossed  the  river  on  the  second  of  July. 
About  five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third, 
Captain  Carter  was  very  seriously  wounded,  and 
the  enemy  pressed  us  so  closety,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  At  six  o’clock  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  First  Kentucky,  Seventh  Ohio  cav¬ 
alry,  and  Forty-fifth  Ohio  mounted  infantry  left 
Jamestown  to  reenforce  Carter,  and  arrived  at 
Columbia  about  eleven  o’clock.  They  found 
Carter  in  a  d}fing  condition,  and  Morgan  with 
three  brigades  in  full  possession  of  the  town. 

A  short  struggle  ensued  between  us,  for  we 
had  not  then  learned  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  a  force  we  might  easily 
crush;  but  as  the  fight  went  on  we  found  the 
forces  with  which  we  were  contending  were 
larger  than  we  had  supposed ;  when  we  fired 
musketry  we  were  answered  with  grape  and  can¬ 
ister  ;  when  we  fired  a  few  rifle  shots  we  were 
answered  \fith  whole  volleys  of  musketry;  and 
speedily  beating  a  hasty  retreat,  we  went  as  fast 
as  our  horses  would  carry  us  to  Jamestown. 
We  reached  that  place  about  five  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  and  a  courier  was  instant¬ 
ly  despatched  by  Colonel  Wolford  to  General 
Carter,  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
at  Somerset,  announcing  that  Morgan,  with  his 
whole  force,  had  effected  a  crossing  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River  at  Burkesville,  and  had  advanced 
north  to  Columbia.  From  this  date  the  pursuit 
of  Morgan  commenced. 

At  six  o’clock  p.m.  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  in  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  our  boys,  for  orders  had  just  been 
issued  for  all  the  mounted  troops  stationed  in 
Jamestown  to  prepare  to  move  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  six  days’ 
rations.  It  was  a  relief  after  the  wearisome  mo¬ 
notony  incidental  to  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  camp  life,  to  be  suddenly  called  into  active 
service,  and,  if  I  must  admit  it — the  pleasure  was 
none  the  less,  because  the  prospects  were  that 
the  chase  would  not  be  too  long  to  be  pleasant. 
Our  boys  therefore  set  about  making  their 
preparations  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  ready  to  start.  It  was  well  that  there 
was  so  much  alacrity  displayed,  for  these  first 
orders  were  barely  issued  before  it  was  followed 
bjr  another  ordering  us  off  at  once,  and  a  few 
moments  more  saw  us  fairly  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  celebrated  raider. 

We  could  not  have  made  a  more  propitious 
start.  The  night  was  fine,  clear  and  cool.  The 
moon,  although  occasionally  obscured  by  light 
fleecy  clouds,  gave  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to 
see  well  and  clearly  all  around  us,  so  that  we 
were  to  some  extent  free  from  apprehensions  of 
a  sudden  attack  from  any  hidden  foe.  The 
weather  was  sufficiently  cool  to  enable  us  to  ride 
along  without  discomfort,  and  altogether  the  ride 


from  Jamestown  to  the  banks  of  the  Green  River, 
on  tfyat  splendid  July  night,  was  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  marches  our  boys  have  ever  made.  The 
future  we  cared  little  about ;  chatting  and  laugh¬ 
ing  and  singing,  we  proceeded  gayly  enough  on 
our  journey,  occasionally  speculating  among  our¬ 
selves  where  we  should  meet  with  the  man  who 
had  become  the  great  object  of  our  desires,  and 
what  we  should  do  with  him  when  we  got  him, 
for  the  possibility  of  his  escaping  from  us  was 
never  entertained  for  a  moment. 

We  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Green 
River  about  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
fifth  instant,  and  after  a  hurried  breakfast  we 
again  started  in  pursuit,  marching  all  that  day 
and  camping  on  Sunday  night,  at  eight  o’clock, 
at  Casey  street,  where  we  were  joined  by  the 
Second  Tennessee  mounted  infantry.  The  result 
of  our  observations  convinced  us  that  our  commis¬ 
sary  department  had  been  neglected.  AVe  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  ourselves  with  six  days’ 
rations,  but  many  of  our  boys,  having  faith  in 
Providence,  had  failed  to  provide  themselves, 
and  the  consequence  was,  we  found  ourselves 
with  a  bare  average  of  three  days’  rations  for  the 
whole  number  of  troops.  Consoling  ourselves 
with  vague  speculations  as  to  the  prospects  for 
foraging,  we  lay  down  to  rest  that  night,  and 
started  again  in  pursuit  at  half-past  six  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  the  sixth  instant,  and  drew 
rein  again  at  Bradfordsville  at  ten  o’clock.  There 
we  heard,  for  the  first  time  since  our  departure, 
of  any  of  the  movements  of  Morgan.  AAre  were 
informed  that  he  had  captured  our  forces  at  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  had  then  left  that  place  for  Bargetown. 
Leaving  Bradfordsville  within  half  an  hour  of 
our  arrival,  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for 
Lebanon,  arriving  there  at  three  o’clock  in’ the 
afternoon.  At  this  place  our  forces  had  made 
some  resistance,  in  which  Tom  Morgan,  the 
brother  of  the  guerrilla  chieftain,  was  killed. 
In  revenge  the  rebels  burned  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  houses,  robbed  the  post-office,  cleaned 
out  the  stores,  and  plundered  and  robbed  and 
destroyed  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  An 
incident  occurred  here  which  may  perhaps  be 
worth  relating.  An  old  man  living  in  Lebanon 
had  two  sons  in  Morgan’s  command,  who  had 
been  -with  him  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
his  military  career.  During  the  absence  of  the 
young  men,  the  old  man’s  house  and  lot  had 
been  sold  at  sheriffs  sale,  and  had  been  purchased 
by  a  strong  Union  man. 

The  rebels  were  informed  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  two  sons,  and  proceeding  to  the 
house  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  leaving  its 
owner  almost  penniless  to  begin  the  world  again. 
Another  significant  thing  began  to  be  evident 
here.  John  Morgan,  who  had  heretofore  been 
so  popular  with  all  Kentucky  men,  wras  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  a  little  of  his  popularity.  Certain 
little  murmurs  of  discontent  reached  our  ears  for 
the  first  time  from  some  of  those  who  are  spoken 
of  by  the  out-and-out  traitors — as  “  good,  strong 
Kentuckians.”  Morgan’s  men,  in  their  passage 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State,  had  been 
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blinded  to  some  extent  by  the  superior  refulgence 
of  l!  State  rights,”  and  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost  sight  of  individual  rights.  And  many  were 
the  complaints  of  those  who  once  possessed  pro¬ 
perty  which  was  not  forthcoming,  and  who  re¬ 
fused  to  be  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  it 
was  all  for  the  good  of  the  sunny  South. 

Leaving  Lebanon  at  half-past  three,  we  arrived 
at  Springfield  at  six  o’clock,  and  there  we  met 
many  of  those  belonging  to  the  Union  forces 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Le¬ 
banon. 

These  men  presented  a  very  sorry  appearance 
when  we  arrived  among  them.  The  number  of 
troops  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Lebanon  was 
about  three  hundred.  Immediately  on  surren¬ 
dering,  the  rebels  had  made  them  fall  in,  and 
putting  a  guard  around  them  had  forced  them  to 
march  on  foot  at  a  double-quick  from  Lebanon  to 
Springfield  —  a  distance  of  fully  twelve  miles. 
During  the  way  many  of  them  exhibited  signs  of 
giving  out,  but  they  were  compelled  to  keep  up 
by  their  merciless  captors.  At  last  one  sergeant 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  ranks. 
The  guards  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets,  and  his  brains  were  tramp¬ 
ed  out  by  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  the  rebel  rear¬ 
guard,  and  his  body  left  lying  in  the  road.  On 
their  arrival  at  Springfield  they  were  paroled, 
the  Southern  chivalry  first  robbing  them  of  every 
dollar  they  had. 

We  camped  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  at  eight 
o’clock,  on  the  Bargetown  Road,  about  six  miles 
beyond  Springfield,  and  left  again  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  two  o’clock,  rfeaching  Bargetown  at  six. 
Here  we  found  that  Morgan  had  left  that  place  at 
noon  on  the  dajr  before,  going  north  on  the  Shep- 
herdsville  road.  We  were  joined  at  this  place 
by  General  Hobson,  with  Shackleford’s  brigade, 
comprising  the  Third,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Twelfth 
Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  Hobson  now  took  command,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  our  journey  we  encamped  on  the  night 
of  the  seventh  about  four  miles  from  Shepherds- 
ville.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Morgan  captured 
the  mail-train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  had  captured  and  paroled  about 
twenty  soldiers  who  were  passengers  on  board 
the  cars.  They  also  robbed  all  the  passengers 
of  any  valuables  they  might  have  about  them, 
stole  all  the  contents  of  the  mail-bags  and  appro¬ 
priated  all  the  express  packages  that  were  on 
board.  Here  our  horses  began  to  give  out.  We 
had  been  in  the  saddle  With  hardly  any  rest 
since  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  July,  and  it 
was  more  than  horse-flesh  could  endure,  so'  to 
recruit  our  horses  we  went  into  camp  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  we  were  again  on  our  way  at  half-past 
four  o’clock,  General  Shackleford’s  brigade  in  the 
advance,  and  crossed  the  railroad  where  the 
rebels  had  robbed  the  mail.  They  had  taken 
all  the  letters  with  them  to  amuse  themselves  by 
reading  as  they  went  along,  and  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  the  road  was  strewed  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  paper — the  letters  which  the  rebels  had 


thrown  down  in  the  way  to  become  the  sport  of 
every  breath  of  air  that  blew,  or  to  be  picked  up 
by  any  passer-by  who  might  chance  to  come 
along.  As  we  followed  along  the  road  we  curi¬ 
ously  picked  up  many  of  the  notes  and  letters 
which  were  scattered  so  profusely  around,  and 
attempted  to  decipher  the  writing,  an  under¬ 
taking  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  for 
the  writing— not  often  too  distinct — was  render¬ 
ed  almost  totally  illegible  by  reason  of  dust  and 
dirt  and  the  trampling  of  horses’  feet.  The  first 
we  picked  out  of  the  mass  of  fluttering  paper  com¬ 
menced  with  “  My  dear  wife,”  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  remarks,  went  on  to  speak  of  some 
crushing  trial  that  had  lately  fallen  upon  them 
both  in  the  death  of  a  loved  relative,  while  the 
writer  attempts  to  impart  comfort  in  the  affliction, 
and  to  lighten  the  load  of  grief,  which,  he  says, 
he  fears  is  greater  than  she  can  bear.  The  next 
is  altogether  different  in  character.  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  and  says  :  u  Inclosed  please  find  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  you  will  please 
place  to  my  credit.”  A  third  is  written  in  rather 
a  clerical  sort  of  handwriting — at  least  it  appears 
so  to  us.  It  commences  very  formally  with 
“  Madame,”  and  in  it  we  find  that  it  has  become 
the  painful  duty  of  the  writer  to  inform  her  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  that  her  husband  “is 
no  more.”  That  after  lingering  for  many  weeks 
in  some  hospital,  he  had  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  with  his  last  breath  sending  a  message  to 
the  only  woman  he  loved  on  earth.  The  letter 
covers  all  the  four  sides  of  the  paper,  but  a  large 
part  is  torn  off,  and  singularly  enough  we  cannot 
find  a  single  name  to  give  us  any  clue  either  to 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  to  the 
writer  of  the  sad  news.  A  fourth  letter  is  full  of 
hope  and  joy,  and  speaks  of  weddings  and  dances 
and  balls  in  a  strange  sort  of  jumbled-up  way ; 
while  another  is  very  sad,  and  gives  a  long  de¬ 
scription  of  a  death-bed  scene  or  a  funeral.  _  So 
they  go  on,  strangely  like  the  ever-changing 
scenes  of  every-day  life,  one  day  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  next  light  and  cheerful,  and  so  amusing  our¬ 
selves  with  perusing  the  letters,  and  reflecting 
on  their  contents,  the  day’s  march  is  made. 
Quietly  enough,  for  the  letters  seem  to  have  set 
every  one  thinking  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  news.  Thinking  of  children  waiting  to 
hear  from  a  parent  away  off  in  the  armies  of  the 
Tennessee.  Of  a  sister  watching  for  news  of  a 
dear  brother.  Of  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  hus¬ 
band  to  a  newly-made  widow,  and  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  news  will  ever  reach  her.  So  we 
go  on  to  Lauren ceville,  about  one  mile  from 
which  place  we  pass  the  night.  A  little  tiny 
stream  runs  close  by  our  encampment,  and  I 
stroll  out  in  the  night  and  throw  myself  down  by 
its  side,  and  gaze  on  the  little  ripples  that  seem 
to  glide  over  its  surface.  It  was  flowing  on  so 
peacefully  and  calmly  in  the  midst  of  our  war¬ 
like  movements,  that  I  insensibly  catch  myself 
repeating  part  of  Willis’s  description  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  King  David  by  his  son  Absalom,  and 
saying : 

»••••••• 
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“  How  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  tells, 

By  its  light  heed  of  human  suffering, 

That  it  was  fashioned  for  a  happier  world." 

But,  as  I  get  so  far,  I  suddenly  find  I  have  com¬ 
pany,  and  am  joined  by  one  of  my  comrades, 
who,  having  heard  my  involuntary  soliloquy,  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  getting  sentimental,  and  shaking  off 
the  spell  that  seemed  to  enthrall  me,  I  return 
to  camp,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  ground,  I 
sleop  soundly  until  morning  breaks,  and  the 
bugle  calls  us  once  more  to  mount. 

Here  we  are  informed  that  Morgan  left  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  on  his  right,  and  struck  for  Branden- 
burgh,  commencing  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  on 
the  Alice  Dean  and  the  J.  T.  McCoombs.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  we  again  started  in  pursuit, 
feeling  a  little  elated  to  find  that  we  have  gained 
something  on  him  in  the  journey.  We  captured 
three  prisoners  shortly  after  leaving  Laurence- 
ville,  who  told  us  that  at  the  fight  at  Green 
River  they  lost  one  hundred  and  ten  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  Colonel  Chenault, 
one  major  and  four  captains.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Brandenburgh  we  saw  a  thick  smoko  rising 
up  from  the  river,  and  quickened  our  speed  in 
hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  propert}7  which  we  presumed  was  going 
on,  but  as  we  arrived  in  th^  town  we  could  see 
down  in  the  river  the  Alice  Dean  burning  rapidly 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  while  far 
back,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  could  be 
seen  the  rear-guard  of  Morgan’s  force  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  The  complaints  of 
the  inhabitants  were  longer,  and  deeper,  and 
louder  than  at.  any  other  point  on  our  route. 
The  accustomed  chivalry  of  Morgan’s  men,  which 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  pride  and  exultation 
among  the  secesh  of  Kentucky,  is,  it  seems,  ex¬ 
celled  by  their  cupidity,  and  they  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  offered  by  the  well- 
filled  stores  of  Brandenburgh.  Plundering  all 
indiscriminately,  there  was  hardly  a  house  in  the 
place  which  had  not  suffered  more  or  less  from 
their  visit.  One  firm,  that  of  Weatherspool  and 
Joekel,  they  robbed  of  goods  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  when 
they  expostulated  with  them  for  taking  such 
goods  as  could  not  possibly  be  of  service  to 
them,  such  as  silks  and  muslins,  they  replied 
that  they  wanted  them  to  present  to  their  Yankee 
cousins  in  Indiana. 

In  the  fight  that  took  place  at  Brandenburgh, 
at  the  time  of  the  crossing,  between  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  home  guards  and  Morgan’s  men,  they 
killed  two  of  the  Indianians  and  took  forty-five 
of  them  prisoners,  capturing  their  twelve  pound¬ 
er  gun,  which  they  threw  into  the  river  after 
spiking  it.  In  the  onward  march  of  the  rebels 
they  burnt  Peter  Locke’s  mill,  which  lies  about 
three  miles  from  the  river.  This  was  the  first 
work  of  destruction  they  performed  after  they 
commenced  to  invade  the  free  States. 

Our  forces  commenced  to  cross  the  river  at 
noon  of  the  ninth  of  July,  and  went  into  camp 
on  the  hill  opposite  Brandenburgh  until  the 
whole  force  was  across,  in  order  to  give  our 


horses  rest,  that  they  might  be  fresh  when  they 
resumed  the  pursuit.  At  three  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth,  all  our  forces  were  across, 
and  breaking  up  our  camp,  we  at  once  resumed 
the  pursuit.  About  five  miles  on  the  road  we 
captured  Lieutenant  Arnold,  of  Gano’s  regiment, 
who  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  sprained  his 
ankle,  thus  being  rendered  unfit  for  duty.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Corydon  at  ten  o’clock  we  found  that  the 
home  guards  had  made  a  stand  there  under 
Colonel  Timberley,  and  had  fought  them  for  four ) 
hours,  killing  two  of  Morgan’s  men,  and  wound¬ 
ing  seven,  while  they  themselves  lost  fifteen  in 
killed  and  wounded.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
Mr.  Glenn  was  shot  down,  and  his  house  burnt 
for  having  fired  on  the  rebels  as  they  passed  by 
his  house.  As  we  rode  by  the  place,  the  dead 
body  of  Robinson,  the  rebel  he  had  killed,  was 
still  laid  out  in  the  open  air,  waiting  for  its  burial 
to  take  place.  In  Corydon  we  found  that  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  they  had  cleaned  out  all  the 
stores,  and  had  plundered  all  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  Three  mills  wThich  are  situated 
in  this  place  they  threatened  to  burn,  unless  they 
raised  one  thousand  dollars  each  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  The  money  was  raised  and  the  mills  were 
saved. 

They  captured  two  hundred  home  guards  and 
paroled  them,  and  when  they  left,  they  took 
with  them  all  the  horses  they  could  find,  Dick 
Morgan’s  regiment  taking  the  advance.  Up  to 
this  time  they  had  stolen  altogether  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  had  torn  up  and 
destroyed  all  the  American  flags  they  could  find. 

Encamping  that  night  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Salem,  we  broke  camp  at  five  o’clock 
on  the  eleventh,  and  arrived  there  quite  early  in 
the  morning.  We  met  with  quite  a  grand  recep¬ 
tion  there,  the  inhabitants  supplying  us  with  all 
the  eatables  we  required,  and  doing  for  us  all 
they  had  in  their  power.  Morgan  had  burnt  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Blue  River  at  this 
point,  and  had  also  levied  his  usual  tax  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  on  the  three  mills  of  the 
place ;  and  finished  up  by  robbing  all  the  houses 
in  the  place.  At  one  or  two  houses,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  locked  up  and  fled  at  their  approach, 
but  they  broke  in  the  doors  and  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  all  they  could  find. 

On  Saturday,  July  eleventh,  we  encamped  at 
.Vienna,  where  the  rebels  had  burnt  the  bridge, 
and  we  found  that  Morgan  had  struck  for  Lex¬ 
ington  and  thence  north  ;  so  leaving  camp  again 
at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  we  • 
followed  on  to  Paris,  where  the  rebels  had  made 
buJ;  a  short  stay,  being  apprehensive  that  we 
were  too  close  in  their  rear  for  their  own  comfort 
At  Vernon,  Morgan  sent  in  to  Colonel  Lowe,  who 
commanded  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  mili¬ 
tia  who  had  assembled  at  that  point,  demanding 
a  surrender.  Colonel  Lowe  replied  :  “  Come  and 
take  it.”  Morgan  then  notified  him  to  remove 
all  the  women  and  children,  which  was  done. 
He  then  surrounded  the  town,  burnt  the  bridges, 
and  did  all  the  damage  that  lay  in  his  power,  and 
then  went  on  to  Dupont  without  troubling  him- 
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self  to  fight,  and  there  burnt  the  railroad  bridge 
and  two  other  bridges,  and  left  for  Versailles, 
where  he  robbed  the  county  treasurer  of  fire 
thousand  dollars,  all  the  money  he  had,  and 
again  took  his  departure,  expressing  his  sincere 
regret  that  the  county  was  so  very  poor. 

We  arrived  at  Versailles  on  the  thirteenth,  at 
five  o’clock,  and  found  that  Morgan,  after  sack¬ 
ing  the  town,  had  sent  on  a  force  to  Osgood, 
where  they  burnt  a  bridge  and  captured  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  and  kept  on  to  Pierceville,  burn¬ 
ing  all  the  bridges  on  the  road,  and  starting 
thence  to  Milan.  They  then  struck  off  on  the 
Brookfield  road,  and  after  travelling  eight  miles, 
turned  off  toward  Wisebergh,  where  they  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  home  guards.  At  New-Ul- 
sas,  a  small  German  settlement,  they  captured  a 
wagon-load  of  lager  beer,  which  they  carried  with 
them  to  refresh  themselves  on  their  way.  On 
the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  we  encamped  at  Har¬ 
rison,  our  horses  being  thoroughly  jaded  and 
worn  out,  and  men  being  in  a  condition  not  much 
more  encouraging  than  their  horses.  On  that 
night  Morgan  nearly  surrounded  Cincinnati. 
Starting  at  three  a'.m.  on  the  fourteenth,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Morgan’s  troops  through 
Springdale  and  Sharon  to  Montgomery,  where 
we  found  he  had  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty 
good  horses.  At  Miamiville,  after  turning  over  the 
train  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  he  burnt  fifty 
new  Government  wagons.  There  had  been  two 
hundred  wagons,  but  we  succeeded  in  saving  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  together  with  one  thousand 
mules.  We  camped  that  night  at  nine  o’clock  at, 
Camp  Repose,  and  started  at  two  a.m.  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  for  Batavia.  We  were  led  out  of  our  way 
by  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  had  undertaken  to 
guide  us,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  misleading  us, 
that  instead  of  going  by  the  direct  road,  which 
■  was  only  six  miles,  he  took  us  by  a  roundabout 
way  of  fifteen  miles.  Whether  this  was  inten¬ 
tional  or  otherwise  we  did  not  know,  but  he 
seemed  very  anxious  to  make  his  escape,  and  if 
hard  swearing  on  the  part  of  our  boys  will  injure 
any  one  but  the  swearer,  then  is  that  Methodist 
preacher  cursed  for  all  eternity.  Morgan  on  this 
day  burnt  two  bridges  on  White  Oak  River,  and 
Dick  Morgan  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels  with  his  regiment  four  miles  from  Wil- 
liamsburgh  and  went  to  Georgetown,  plundering 
that  town.  We  encamped  that  night  at  Sardinia 
at  eleven  o’clock. 

On  the  sixteenth  instant,  we  broke  camp  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Win¬ 
chester  at  eight.  The*  rebels  had  entered  the 
town  at  two  p.m.  of  the  previous  day,  had  robbed 
the  mail,  and  stolen  thirty-five  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  and  fifty  horses.  From  one 
firm  in  this  place  they  stole  eleven  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  property,  which  was  the  largest 
single  robbery  they  effected  during  the  whole  of 
the  raid.  They  tore  up  all  the  flags  they  could 
find  at  this  place,  and  amused  themselves  by  ty¬ 
ing  the  fragments  to  mules’  tails  and  driving  them 
through  the  streets.  At  Jacktown  they  burnt  a 
bridge  and  went  on  to  Wheat  Ridge,  where  they 


robbed  an  old  man,  who  was  hardly  able  to  walk 
from  old  age  and  feebleness,  of  thirty  dollars. 
Here  their  forces  again  separated,  part  going 
through  Mount  Olive.  Six  miles  this  side  of 
Jackson  the  citizens  blockaded  the  road,  and  de¬ 
tained  Morgan  two  hours.  With  the  exception 
of  the  fight  by  the  home  guards  at  Corydon, 
where  the  rebels  were  detained  four  hours,  this 
was  the  best  service  rendered  by  citizens  during 
the  whole  of  the  raid.  At  Jasper  the  rebels 
gave  the  proprietor  twenty-five  minutes  to  raise 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  they  would  burn  his 
mill.  He  was  unable  to  procure  the  money  and 
the  mill  was  burnt  accordingly.  We  went  into 
camp  at  Jasper  at  two  a.m.,  on  the  seventeenth, 
and  resumed  our  journey  at  eleven,  having  to 
swim  our  horses  across  the  canal.  One  of  our 
men,  a  member  of  company  L,  Second  Ohio, 
named  McGoron,  accidentally  killed  himfcelf  with 
his  revolver.  Arriving  at  Piketon  we  found  that 
the  rebels  had  killed  a  Mr.  McDougal  who  was 
busily  blockading  the  road  when  they  came  up. 
The  same  day  they  shot  a  Dr.  Burroughs,  who 
had  fired  on  them  as  they  passed  by  his  place. 
We  arrived  at  Jackson  at  six  o’clock,  where  we 
were  met  with  the  same  story  we  had  heard  so 
often  before— robbery,  and  theft,  and  pillage,  and 
destruction  on  every  hand.  There  was  one  thing 
we  must  give  the  rebels  credit  for,  and  that  is, 
that  in  the  matter  of  thieving  they  showed  the 
strictest  impartiality,  robbing  the  man  who  “had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  war  ”  with  the  same 
coolness  with  which  they  robbed  his  more  loyal 
brethren.  Indeed,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  vindic¬ 
tive  pleasure  that  they  stole  from  those  who  were 
so  forward  in  informing  them  that  they  had  al¬ 
ways  been  “good  butternuts.”  At  this  place 
they  destroyed  the  Jackson  Standard  printing-of¬ 
fice —  the  only  paper  that  they  injured  during 
the  whole  of  the  march.  The  home  guards  hav¬ 
ing  reason  to  think  it  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  a  butternut  resident  of  the  place,  cleaned  out 
the  Jackson  Express  office,  a  copperhead  sheet 
of  the  same  place. 

From  this  place  Morgan  had  sent  up  some 
forces  to  Berlin,  at  which  place  there  were  three 
thousand  militia  posted,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Runkle.  Morgan’s  men  threw  one  shell 
in  their  midst,  which  acted  like  a  charm  on  the 
militia,  who  instantly  became — missing. 

We  camped  that  night  at  Jackson,  and  started 
again  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  followed  on  by  way  of  Keystone 
Furnace.  We  found  that  they  had  burnt  a 
bridge  over  Raccoon  Creek,  and  had  captured 
two  boxes  of  army  clothing.  At  the  little  town 
of  Linesville,  the  home  guards  tore  up  the 
bridge  and  blockaded  the  road,  detaining  the  re¬ 
bels  another  two  hours,  and  doing  as  good  serv¬ 
ice  as  the  citizens  of  Jasper.  Part  of  the  rebel 
force  had  gone  down  by  way  of  Wilkesville, 
where  they  burnt  two  or  three  bridges  ;  we  went 
on  to  Chester,  where  they  had  burnt  a  bridge 
over  Shade  Creek,  and  encamped  for  the  night 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  battle  of  Buffington 
Island  took  place,  if  so  slight  a  skirmish  is  wor- 
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thy  of  the  name  of  a  battle.  ¥e  started  out  at 
one  o’clock,  and  at  five  o’clock  we  opened  fire  on 
the  rear  of  the  rebels,  who  were  just  then  open¬ 
ing  fire  on  General  Judah’s  forces.  The  battle, 
although  it  has  been  often  described,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  well  understood,  on  account  of  most  cor¬ 
respondents  having  Written  from  the  gunboats, 
and  were  of  course  unable  to  see  much  of  the 
fight.  The  river-road  runs  along  nearly  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  About  two  miles  back  of 
the  river,  on  the  north  side,  runs  a  long  range  of 
hills,  down  over  which  comes  a  road  running  to 
the  river  at  the  island.  About  three  hundred 
yards  above  this  pike  road  was  a  small  private 
roadway  leading  north  into  some  corn-fields, 
while  a  large  wheat-field  separated  the  two  roads 
from  each  other.  The  rebels  had  encamped  on 
Saturday  night  in  the  corn-fields  at  the  end  of 
the  by-road  or  lane,  and  General  Judah’s  men 
coming  down  on  the  pike  road  had  come  on  them 
almost  unawares,  the  density  of  the  morning  fog 
having  obscured  the  rebels  from  their  view.  The 
rebels  fired  on  the  advancing  column,  throwing 
them  into  temporary  disorder,  and  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  make  a  charge,  when  the  gunboats  opened 
on  them  from  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Second  and  Seventh  Ohio,  of  General  Hobson’s 
force,  opened  on  them  in  their  rear,  having  just 
come  in  a  little  way  above  the  pike  road,  by 
which  General  Judah’s  forces  had  come  up  from 
Portsmouth.  This  staggered  them  for  the  time, 
and  Colonel  Saunders  coming  up  immediately  af¬ 
terward  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  threw  two 
shells  in  their  midst.  Fired  at  from  all  sides, 
what  could  they  do  ?  Separating  in  two  columns, 
one  part  of  their  force  pushed  forward  to  the 
right  only  to  -find  themselves  completely  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  they  quietly  submitted  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Dick  Morgan  surren¬ 
dered  his  command  to  General  Shackleford,  while 
Colonel  Duke  and  Colonel  Smith  were  cut  off  in 
a  ravine,  where  they  surrendered  themselves  to 
their  captors.  At  this  time  the  prisoners  num¬ 
bered  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  About 
forty-five  men  had  succeeded  in  crossing  over 
into  Kentucky  before  the  fight  commenced.  A 
portion  of  the  rebels  who  ran  to  the  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  fight,  numbering  two  hundred,  marched 
under  Colonel  Johnston  to  Reedsville,  where  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  over,  with  the  loss  of  about 
twenty-five  men  who  were  killed  by  the  fire  of 
the  gunboats.  Another  portion  went  up  to  Long- 
green  Bottom,  stealing  all  that  lay  in  their  way, 
crossing  over  at  Harrisonville,  and  turning  right 
around,  struck  for  the  river  again,  about  forty 
miles  below  Buffington,  where  Coleman  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Cluke’s  command  surrendered  all  his  force 
to  about  fifty  men.  The  balance  of  Morgan’s 
band  accompanied  their  leader  to  Columbiana 
County,  where  they  were  all  captured  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Shackleford. 

So  ends  the  great  Morgan  raid.  It  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  war, 

and  God  grant  it  may  never  be  repeated.  • 

*  *  * 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUFFINGTON  ISLAND. 

National  Fleet  on  Ohio  River  below  ) 
Buffington  Island,  Monday,  July  20.  ( 

The  uniform  peace  which  sat  brooding  with 
dove-like  wings  over  the  State  of  the  “  Beautiful 
River  ”  was  broken  for  the  first  time  during  the 
threatened  invasion  under  Bragg ;  but  fate  re¬ 
served  for  a  rebel  of  far  less  military  calibre  and 
importance  the  remarkable  event  of  bringing 
about  and  causing  the  first  battle  of  the  war  in 
Ohio,  and  the  first  in  her  history  as  a  State. 
But  the  sensation  of  the  State  is  over,  and  the 
great  Morgan  raid  is  over  forever. 

The  long,  tedious,  and  perplexing  pursuit  of 
Morgan  has  ended  at  last  in  a  victory  such  as 
will  not  only  add  lustre  to  our  land  and  naval 
forces*  engaged,  but  render  famous  the  scene  of 
his  defeat,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  brilliant  career  of  the  notorious  and 
wonderfully  successful  guerrilla  chief.  The  local 
press  of  the  State  has  chronicled  from  time  to 
time  the  progress  of  the  rebel  force  toward  the 
point  where  it  was  met  and  defeated,  and  it  only 
now  remains  to  recount  in  a  necessarily  general 
manner. 

Buffington  Island  lies  in  the  Ohio  River  close 
to  the  Ohio  shore,  about  thirty -five  miles  above 
Pomeroy,  and  was  chosen  by  the  rebels  as  a  place 
of  crossing  into  Virginia  on  account  of  the  shoals 
between  it  and  Blennerhasset’s  Island,  twenty 
miles  above.  They  had  doubtless  been  well  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  movements  of  our  forces  sent  from 
all  points,  to  either  head  them  off  or  keep  them 
confined  to  the  only  route  eastward  for  them, 
until  they  reached  the  mountainous  region  and  the 
eastern  frontier.  Without  following,  then,  the 
progress  of  Morgan’s  march  eastward,  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  his  course  previous  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  battle.  Yesterday,  Sunday,  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  Morgan’s  right  kept  the  main  or  shore- 
road,  from  Pomeroy,, having  sent  out  skirmishers 
to  feel  the  strength  of  that  town  and  Middleport. 
This  was  on  Friday  night,  but  if  he  had  any  in¬ 
tention  to  attempt  to  ford  at  Eight  Mile  Island, 
he  abandoned  it  on  account  of  a  show  of  resist¬ 
ance  made  by  a  small  body  of  home  guards,  with 
a  piece  of  ordnance  made  of  cast-iron,  and  used 
only  to  fire  salutes.  A  skirmish  took  place,  in 
which  the  rebels  lost  two  men  killed  and  two  or 
three .  wounded,  and  the  home  guards  had  one 
man  slightly  wounded  and  lost  their  gun,  which, 
however,  the  rebels  contemptuously  left  behind, 
after  they  found  its  utter  uselessness.  The  main 
body  were  advancing  on  the  road  from  Vinton, 
and  uniting  with  the  right,  the  entire  force  took 
the  old  stage-road  to  Pomeroy,  and  pushed  for 
Buffington  Island,  or  rather  the  shore  opposite, 
which  it  reached,  it  is  supposed,  at  two  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning. 

When  General  Judah  started  from  Portsmouth 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  sixteenth,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  an  engagement  would  take  place ;  for 
reliable  information  had  been  received  at  the 
headquarters  of  Colonel  P.  Kinney,  commander 
of  the  post,  during  the  afternoon,  that  the  rebels 
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were  at  Miamiville,  about  eleven  miles  out.  Now 
•  it  was  not  the  design  to  either  court  or  bring  on 
an  engagement,  as  it  was  shown  that  the  rebels 
were  scattered  over  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  country, 
and  the  necessary  concentration  which  they  must 
make  was  rather  humored  than  otherwise,  so  that 
the  result  would  culminate  in  the  complete  cap¬ 
ture  or  destruction  of  the  entire  horde. 

General  Judah  then  kept  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  rebels,  but  between  them  and  the  river, 
where  that  was  practicable,  until  Morgan  reach¬ 
ed  Jackson.  Judah  then  pushed  for  Centreville, 
thinking  that  the  enemy  would  take  that  route 
for  the  river ;  but  he  avoided  it,  and  took  through 
Winchester  and  Yinton  toward  Pomeroy,  and 
thence  north  of  that  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Our  gunboats,  namely,  Moose,  (flag-boat,)  Rein¬ 
deer,  Springfield,  Naumkeag,  and  Victory,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Le  Roy  Fitch, 
were  patrolling  the  river  from  an  accessible  point 
below  Ripley  to  Portsmouth  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  definitely  ascertained  that  Morgan  was  push¬ 
ing  eastward,  the  Moose,  towed  by  the  Imperial, 
started  up-stream,  followed  at  proper  distances 
by  the  other  boats.  The  Moose  made  the  foot  of 
Buffington  Island  on  Saturday  night,  and  remain¬ 
ed  until  next  morning,  without  changing  position, 
on  account  of  a  dense  fog. 

The  rebel  force  made  the  shore  opposite  and 
above  the  island,  as  before  stated,  at  two  o’clock, 
and  took  position,  under  cover  of  artillery,  in  an 
extensive  corn  and  wheat-field,  skirted  by  hills 
and  woods  on  its  north  and  east  sides.  The 
position  was  a  good  one,  and  might  have  been 
•  held  to  advantage  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
it  was,  but  for  the  codperation  of  the-  gunboat 
Moose,  the  only  one  of  the  fleet  which  arrived  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  fight. 

The  rebels  had  their  artillery  placed  on  the 
highest  elevation  on  the  east  and  completely 
commanded  the  Pomeroy  road,  over  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Judah’s  force,  heretofore  enumerated  by 
your  correspondent,  came  filing  along  unaware 
of  the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  the  old  stage-road  to  Pomeroy, 
over  which  Morgan  came,  and  the  lower  road 
travelled  by  Judah,  meet  in  an  acute  angle  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  battle-field.  Our 
column  came  along  the  lower  rpad  within  range 
at  six  o’clock,  having  marched  all  night,  having 
started  from  Pomeroy,  and  was  not  as  fresh  by 
five  or  six  hours’  rest  as  the  enemy. 

The  rebels  met  us  in  solid  column,  and  moved 
in  battalions,  and  at  the  first  fire  repulsed  our 
advance,  which  was  too  far  ahead  to  be  assisted 
by  our  artillery.  This  was  the  best  opportunity 
they  had  to  make  a  successful  fight,  but  we  fell 
back  to  bring  forward  our  artillery,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  did  not  seem  to  care  to  follow  up  the  advan¬ 
tage.  During  this  encounter  Captain  John  J. 
Grafton,  of  General  Judah's  staff,  became  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  advance  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  by  shooting,  as  he  represents,  the  rebel 
cavalryman  wdio  seized  him;  He  was  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  being  left  on  the  ground  made  his  way 
with  considerable  difficulty  to  the  river,  where 


he  hailed  the  Moose  and  got  aboard.  Meantime 
the  fight  progressed,  but  in  a  desultory  manner, 
until  our  artillery  got  into  position  and  our  lines 
were  drawn  closely  around  the  enemy.  A  furi¬ 
ous  onset  was  made  on  our  side  and  the  rebels 
were  driven  over  the  field  eastward  and  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  woods  beyond. 

No  more  fortunate  circumstance  could  have 
transpired  for  the  Union  force  than  the  escape 
of  Captain  Grafton  to  the  gunboat  Moose,  for  he 
pointed  out  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Fitch  the 
exact  position  of  the  rebels,  and  enabled  that  offi¬ 
cer  to  so  direct  his  guns  as  to  throw  shell  in  their 
very  midst.  The  Moose  is  armed  with  twenty- 
four  pounder  Dahlgren  guns,  the  most  accurate 
and  effective  gun  in  the  service  for  operation 
against  exposed  bodies  of  men,  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  weapon  did  not  belie  its  character. 
A  dense  fog,  however,  prevailed,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  Lieutenant  Fitch  doing  as  great  execution  in 
the  rebel  works  as  he  desired,  but  his  shots  from 
the  larboard  and  forward  guns  told,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scattering  took  place.  The  Moose  open¬ 
ed  at  seven  o’clock,  and  as  the  rebels  were  driven 
she  kept  steadily  moving  up-stream,  throwing 
shell  and  shrapnel  over  the  heads  of  our  lads 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  rebels  were 
being  pressed  in  all  directions,  and  that  hard  - 
fighting  would  not  save  them  from  destruction. 

A  simultaneous  rush  was  then  made  for  the 
river,  and  throwing  away  arms  and  even  clothing, 
a  large  body  ran  down  to  the  shore,  some  with 
horses  and  some  without,  and  plunged  into  the 
stream.  The  point  chosen  to  effect  the  crossing 
was  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  head  of  Buffing¬ 
ton  Island,  and  the  movement  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success 
but  for  the  presence  and  performance  of  the  gun¬ 
boat.  The  crossing  was  covered  by  a  twenty- 
pounder  Parrott  and  a  twelve-pound  howitzer 
dragged  into  position  by  the  rebels  in  their  hasty 
retreat,  but  before  the  guns  could  be  loaded  and 
sighted  the  bow  guns  of  the  Moose  opened  on 
the  rebel  guns  and  drove  the  gunners  away,  after 
which  the  pieces  were  captured.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  men  only  succeeded  in  crossing  into  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  this  point.  Several  were  killed  in  the 
water,  and  many  returned  to  the  shore.  While 
this  was  transpiring  on  the  river,  the  roar  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  still  raging  on  the  shore  and  back  into 
the  country.  Basil  Duke,  under  whose  general¬ 
ship  the  fight  was  conducted,  was  evidently  get¬ 
ting  the  worst  of  it,  and  his  wearied  gangs  of 
horse-thieves,  cut-throats,  and  nondescripts  be¬ 
gan  to  bethink  them  only  of  escape.  Many 
threw  down  their  arms,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  to  the  rear.  Others  sought  the  shelter 
of  trees,  or  ran  wildly  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  thus  exposed  themselves  far  more  to  the 
deadly  chances  of  the  field  than  if  they  had  dis¬ 
played  courage  and  stood  up  to  the  fight. 

A  running  fight  next  ensued,  as  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  retreated  up-stream  toward  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  shore,  opposite  Belleville,  Va.  The 
retreat  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  con- 
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siderable  confusion  was  apparent.  The  gunboat 
kept  almost  ahead  of  the  retreating  column,  and, 
when  practicable,  threw  shell  over  the  river-bank 
toward  it.  It  is  said  that  the  retreat  was  headed 
by  Morgan,  for  Basil  Duke  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fight,  but  it  was  as  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  up  as  possible.  The  Moose  reached  Belle¬ 
ville  in  time  to  fire  upon  the  first  party  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  river.  The  crew  report 
eight  or  nine  killed  and  several  wounded  in  the 
water,  but  twenty  rebels  or  more  got  safely  ashore 
in  Virginia.  It  should  have  been  stated  above  that 
General  Scammon,  with  reenforcements  from  the 
Kanawha,  arrived  at  the  first  scene  of  action  in 
time  to  participate,  but  instead  of  landing  his 
men  on  the  Ohio  side  he  disembarked  them  on 
the  Virginia  shore.  This  precaution  may  have 
been  well  enough  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
effecting  a  crossing,  but  when  the  Moose  moved 
up  General  Scammon  reembarked  his  troops,  and 
went  up  with  the  gunboat  to  head  off  Morgan’s 
retreat. 

Foiled  at  Belleville,  the  rebels  still  kept  push¬ 
ing  up  along  the  shore,  and  again  attempted  to 
cross  at  Hawkinsport,  fourteen  miles  above  the 
island,  but  again  their  efforts  proved  abortive  on 
account  of  the  gunboat.  Passing  Hawkinsport, 
the  Moose  came  to  Lee’s  Creek,  Va.,  where  she 
was  greeted  by  a  sharp 'volley  of  rifles  and  mus¬ 
ketry  from  an  ambuscade  on  the  shore.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  starboard  gunners  to  try  the 
temper  of  their  metal,  and  a  smashing  broadside 
was  poured  into  the  sneaking  rascals  on  the 
“  sacred  soil.”  It  was  sufficient,  for  not  another 
shot  was  fired,  and  Lieutenant  Fitch  learned 
afterward  that  nine  of  the  bushwhackers  were 
killed  and  several  wounded. 

The  transports  containing  General  Scammon’s 
forces  were  then  run  up  to  a  point  between 
Hawkinsport,  Ohio,  and  Lee’s  Creek,  Va.,  and 
landed  on  the  Ohio  shore,  to  intercept  the  rebel 
retreat.  This  is  the  last  information  we  had  on 
the  river  of  that  expedition,  although  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  evening  that  Scammon  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  force  or  compelled  it  to  surrender. 

While  the  Moose  was  winning  her  laurels  the 
other  boats  of  the  fleet  were  not  failing  to  enact 
their  regularly  assigned  part  of  the  programme, 
which  was  to  guaPd  the  fords  below  the  island, 
and  prevent  any  skulking  squads  of  the  rebels 
crossing  to  the  much  wished  for  Virginia  shore.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  Morgan’s  men  sang,  “Oh !  carry 
me  back  to  ole  Virginny,”  with  a  pathos  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  tone  quite  suggestive,  not  to  say  touch¬ 
ing,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitch  “  went  for  them  ”  with  a  degree  of 
alacrity  which  proved  his  entire  willingness 
to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  could.  The  only 
regret  which  now  in  any  way  disturbs  the  re¬ 
pose  of  this  officer  is,  that  the  rebels  did  not 
make  a  larger  draft  on  the  Moose,  which  might 
have  been  used  as  a  ferry-boat  to  carry  them 
even  farther  on  their  direct  road  than  they  bar¬ 
gained  for.  As  it  was,  she  did  all  she  could  under 
the  circumstances,  and  as  the  river  was  falling 
very  fast,  she,  together  with  the  others  compris¬ 


ing  the  fleet,  was  compelled  to  return  down¬ 
stream.  The  Alleghany  Belle,  a  light  draught  % 
boat  was  fitted  up  temporarily  for  the  occasion 
and  armed  with  a  rifled  gun  protected  with  bales 
of  cotton,  to  guard  the  fords  between  Belleville 
and  Buffington  Island. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most 
composite,  perhaps,  in  the  panorama  of  the  war. 
The  rebels  were  dressed  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner  peculiar  to  civilized  man,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  their  attire  was  very  good.  They  wore  in 
many  instances  large  slouch  hats  peculiar  to  the 
slave  States,  and  had  their  pantaloons  stuck  in 
their  boots.  A  dirty,  gray-colored  coat  was  the 
most  prevalent,  although  white  “  dusters  ”  were 
to  be  seen. 

They  were  armed  with  carbines,  Enfield  rifles, 
sabres,  and  revolvers,  were  well  mounted,  and 
looked  in  good  health  although  jaded  and  tired. 
The  battle-field  and  the  roads  surrounding  it 
were  strewn  with  a  thousand  articles  never  seen 
perhaps  on  a  battle-field  before.  One  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  broken  swords,  muskets,  and  bayo¬ 
nets,  haversacks,  cartridge-boxes,  belts,  pistols, 
gun-carriages,  caissons,  cannon,  wagons  upset, 
wounded,  dead,  and  dying  on  the  battle-field,  but 
besides  all  these  on  the  battle-field  of  Buffington 
Island,  one  could  pickup  almost  any^rticle  in 
the  dry  goods,  hardware,  house-furnishing,  or  la¬ 
dies’  or  gentlemen’s  furnishing  line.  Hats,  boots, 
gloves,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  calico,  ribbons, 
drinking-cups,  buggies,  carriages,  market-wagons, 
circus-wagons,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
articles  useful  and  all  more  or  less  valuable.  An 
inventory  of  Morgan’s  plunder  would  tax  the  pa¬ 
tience  of'.an  auctioneer’s  clerk,  and  I  question  if 
one  man’s  life  would  be  long  enough  to  minutely 
catalogue  the  articles  picked  up  during  his  raid 

The  carnage  of  the  field  was  not  remarkable, 
although  little  groups  of  rebels  were  found  slain 
by  the  deadly  fragments  of  shell. 

The  result,  as  far  as  heard  from  at  this  time  is  all 
that  could  be  wished  for  by  the  country.  The  en¬ 
tire  rebel  force  was  met,  engaged,  defeated,  routed, 
and  partially  captured.  All  the  enemy’s  arms, 
guns,  accoutrements,  most  of  his  horses  and  all 
his  plunder,  were  taken  or  fell  into  our  hands,  but 
the  “full  particulars”  of  his  defeat  and  capture 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  another  communica¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  one  thousand  seven  hundred  prisoners 
are  now  in  our  hands,  under  guard  of  the  Eighth 
Michigan  cavalry,  and  others  are  constantly  ar^ 
riving  by  our  scouts  and  pursuing  parties. 

Prisoners  admit  a  loss  of  two  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field,  while  our  loss  will  not 
exceed  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The  rebel  raid 
into  the  North  is  over.  It  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  prestige  of  its  notorious  leader  is  gone. 

The  saddest  incident  of  the  fight  is  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  Major  McCook,  father  of  the  lamented  Col¬ 
onel  McCook,  murdered  last  summer  by  guerrillas 
in  Kentucky.  The  old  gentleman  received  a  shot 
in  the  breast,  which  is  represented  as  very  seri¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  prove 
so.  Major  McCook  is  a  patriotic,  loyal,  sturdy 
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old  gentleman,  who  clung  to  the  service  for  his 
country’s  sake,  and  especially  because  he  desired 
above  all  things  to  assist  in  ridding  it  of  an  arm¬ 
ed  tyranny  and  despotism  under  which  such  a 
mode  of  warfare  prospers  as  left  him  to  lament 
the  untimely  death  of  a  brave  and  loyal  son. 

From  papers  found  in  the  chests  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  it  would  appear  that  Byrne’s  battery, 
Captain  John  McMurray,  First  Kentucky  brigade, 
was  the  one  used  by  Morgan,  besides  two  twenty- 
pounder  Parrotts,  which,  after  all,  he  had  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  foresight  to  drag  over  the  country  in  his 
remarkable  march.  One  of  these  Parrotts  and 
a  brass  piece  were  captured  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Fitch ;  all  the  other  guns,  five  or  six  in 
number,  were  captured  by  the  army. 

The  home  guard  and  militia  companies  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  battle-field,  and, 
indeed,  along  the  lines  of  march,  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  result,  and  were  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  preventing  the  rebels  from  striking  at 
points  where  a  great  destruction  of  property 
would  necessarily  have  followed. 

At  Middleport  the  militia  captured  several  pri¬ 
soners  ;  at  Syracuse,  eighty -five  were  brought  in ; 
at  Racine,  seventy-eight.  Skirmishes  frequently 
occurred  between  the  rebel  scouts  and  small  par¬ 
ties  of  armed  citizens,  and  many  a  household  will 
have  reason  to  remember  the  Morgan  raid.  But 
more  than  a  score  of  rebels  “  bit  the  dust”  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  raid,  and  were 
laid  low  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  sturdy  farm¬ 
er  of  South-western  Ohio,  so  suddenly  called  to 
the  defence  of  his  home  and  happy  fireside. 

The  loyal  women  of  Portsmouth,  Pomeroy,  and 
other  towns  and  villages,  were  not  wanting  in 
thoughtfulness  for  our  brave  boys  on  Iheir  per¬ 
plexing  and  hurried  marches.  They  prepared 
food  and  had  it  ready  at  all  times,  day  and  night, 
and  with  ready  hands  and  smiling  faces  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  “brave  defenders  of  our  coun¬ 
try.”  Nothing  so  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  as  the  kindly  attention  of  patriotic  women, 
for  with  the  memory  of  their  goodness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  in  his  heart  he  goes  forth  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinued  deeds  of  vajor,  which  shall  make  their 
common  future  more  peaceful  and  secure. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  pursuit  and  defeat 
of  the  rebels  was  the  wonderful  stories  of  John 
Morgan  and  his  conduct  through  Ohio.  Some 
had  it  that  he  was  “  a  perfect  gentleman” — that 
most  vulgar  of  phrases  to  express  one  of  the 
greatest-  rarities  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  while 
others  were  ready  to  swear  that  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  all  the  crimes  known  to  the  code,  prominent 
among  which  were  murder,  rape,  arson,  and  high¬ 
way  robbery.  It  would  prove  a  bootless  task  to 
sift  these  stories,  and  a  mere  imposition  upon  the 
credulity  and  time  of  the  reader  to  recount  them. 
They  are  in  no  way  revelant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  writing,  and,  if  'for  no  other  reason,  are 
left  untold. 

The  rebels  took  one  of  our  guns  at  the  first 
charge,  and  captured  over  twenty  prisoners,  but 
these  they  immediately  paroled,  and  the  gun  they 


never  used,  for  it  was  soon  recovered,  with  the 
capture  of  all  their  own. 

In  closing  this  general  account  of  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  Morgan  raid,  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Buffington  Island,  a  name  I  have 
given  it  because  no  other  place  of  note  lay  near 
the  scene,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  operation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hobson,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  forces  engaged, 
besides  those  of  General  Judah,  General  Scam- 
mbn,  and  the  gunboat  Moose.  Time  was  press¬ 
ing  and  opportunities  limited,  but  the  best  use 
was  made  of  them. 

The  gratitude  of  the  country  is  due  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  whose  efforts  the  successful  result 
of  the  brief  but  perplexing  campaign  against  Mor¬ 
gan  is  due,  and  I  know  I  hazard  nothing  in  be¬ 
speaking  for  them  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  and  loyal  people  of  Ohio.  E.  B. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Cincinnati,  July  23,  1863. 

Mr.  Editor:  Upon  the  invitation  of  General 
Judah  I  applied  to  General  Cox  for  permission  to 
accompany  him  on  his  late  expedition  after  John 
Morgan  and  Co.,  asYol.  A.  D.  C.,  which  was  kindly 
granted.  We  left  this  city  Wednesday,  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  with  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  cav¬ 
alry  and  artillery,  arriving  at  Portsmouth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon,  immediately  disembarking,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  started  in  pursuit 
toward  Oak  Hill  or  Portland.  During  the  night 
the  guide  lost  his  way,  which  caused  us  to  march 
several  miles  more  than  we  liked.  At  early  day 
we  arrived  at  Webster  and  halted  an  hour,  after 
which  we  started  for  Oak  Hill,  at  which  place  we 
learned  that  the  rapid  wild  rangers  were  at  Jack- 
son  destroying  property  and  were  about  going 
eastward.  General  Judah  immediately  started 
for  Centreville,  a  point  on  the  main  road  to  Gal- 
lipolis,  some  six  miles  distant,  to’  intercept  the 
villains.  General  Manson  was  sent  for  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  wTho  was  awaiting  orders  with  a  good  in¬ 
fantry  force  to  cooperate  when  he  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Judah  arrived,  after  a  hasty  march  of 
less  than  two  hours,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  for  the  night,  making  such  disposition  of  his 
forces  that  all  were  anxious  to  have  Morgan  come 
that  way  to  the  river  and  try  his  disposition  for 
a  fight,  but  he  took  the  old  road  from  Jackson  to 
Pomeroy,  through  Vinton,  while  we  started  early 
next  morning  for  the  same  place  through  Potter. 
We  arrived  at  Pomeroy  about  four  o’clock,  a  few 
hours  after  Morgan  had  been  scared  away  by  a 
slight  fight  with  the  home  guards  and  the  close 
proximity  of  the  United  States  forces  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Scammoh. ,  The  roads  to  Pomeroy  had  been 
by  the  people  barricaded  very  effectually  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  murderers  from  entering  without  trouble 
their  active  and  thriving  little  city. 

After  a  few  hours’  rest  the  order  was  sounded 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  advance,  which  was 
obeyed  with  eager  desire  to  go  ahead,  for  all  felt 
that  General  Judah  knew  his  business,  although 
he  was  suffering  from  severe  illness  known  only 
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by  his  surgeons,  Dr.  Kimberly  of  his  staff,  and 
Hunt  of  Covington,  a  personal  friend.  Some  wise¬ 
acres  at  Pomeroy  attempted  to  induce  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  follow  Morgan  via  Chester,  which  would 
have  increased  our  distance  to  Buffington  some 
ten  miles,  but  he,  Napoleon-like,  heard  all  rea¬ 
sonable  suggestions  and  then  decided  promptly  to 
go  through  Racine,  which  was  his  own  judgment, 
and  not  thought  well  of  by  some  who  assumed 
to  “know  it  all.”  After  a  tiresome  night-march, 
day  dawned,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  river 
rumors  reached  us  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
during  the  night.  We  pressed  on.  A  scouting 
party  returned  from  the  river  saying  all  was  clear 
on  our  road.  A  paroled  home  guard  and  an  es¬ 
caped  negro  corroborated  each  other  in  saying  that 
Morgan  was  now  over  the  river,  as  they  had  been 
with  him  a  few  hours  before,  and  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  then  to  “  push  right  on.”  We  were  then 
only  a  mile  from  the  bar,  and  the  General  urging 
up  the  rear  with  the  artillery,  pushed  forward 
with  the  Michigan  cavalry  in  advance,  himself, 
staff,  and  escort  following  close  behind.  A  dense 
fog  covered  all  the  bottom-lands  so  that  we  moved 
slowly  forward.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
Captain  W.  II.  Day  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Kimberly  saw 
upon  the  left  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle,  not  sev¬ 
enty  yards  from  us.  It  was  doubted  at  first,  but 
in  a  moment  the  whistling  minie,  carbine  and 
pistotl-balls  were  sending  loud  and  quick  calls  for 
us  to  halt.  Our  road  being  narrow,  and  we  con¬ 
fined  by  strong  fences,  with  ditches  on  either  side 
of  us,  all  that  was  left  for  us  was  to  retreat  as  best 
we  could  a  few  rods.  Here  it  was  that  the  noble 
and  brave  old  hero,  Major.  Daniel  McCook,  re¬ 
ceived  his  two  mortal  wounds,  of  which  he  died 
on  Tuesdajq  twenty-first,  on  the  boat  from  Port¬ 
land  to  Pomeroy.  Upon  our  retreat  Captains  R. 

C.  Kise,  A.  A.G., -  Grafton,  Yol.  A.  D.  C.,  and 

Henshaw,  of  said  battery,  were,  with  a  number 
of  others,  taken  prisoners,  and  one  piece  of  artil¬ 
lery  captured.  Lieutenant  F.  G.  Price,  a  gallant 
young  officer  of  the  staff,  was  also  seriously 
wounded  in  the  head,  which  disabled  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

For  a  time  our  prospects  were  quite  dark,  the  fog 
was  over  us,  the  enemy  near,  and  we  entire  strang¬ 
ers  as  to  their  localities,  but  Providence  was  with 
those  who  were  for  the  Republic.  The  fog  sudden¬ 
ly  lifted,  and  the  General,  with  Captains  Day  and 
J.  E.  McGowan,  and  Lieutenant  H.  T.  Bissell,  were 
all  gallantly  and  coolly  giving  orders  and  making 
ready  for  a  good  right  with  the  enemy,  who  now 
appeared  from  three  to  four  thousand  strong,  im¬ 
mediately  before  us  on  the  plains.  Lieutenant 
O’Neil,  of  the  Fifth  Indiana  cavalry,  now  appeared 
by  another  road  with  but  fifty  men, 'and  charged 
two  different  regiments  so  desperately  that  they 
broke  and  left  our  captured  gun,  officers  and  men 
in  our  possession.  The  tide  had  turned.  Our 
guns  were  soon  in  position,  and  in  two  hours  the 
enemy  had  left  the  field  in  confusion,  and  were 
hastened  in  their  movements  by  a  gun  of  a  Michi¬ 
gan  battery  on  board  the  steamer  Alleghany 
Belle,  commanded  by  Captain  Sebastian,  and  the 
gunboat  Moose,  commanded  by  Captain  Fitch, 


U.  S.  N.  Morgan’s  forces  in  their  retreat  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Hobson,  who  had 
so  persistently  chased  him  for  over  four  weeks,  and 
then  the  rivalry  among  our  forces  as  to  whom 
should  gobble  the  most  of  the  renegades  com¬ 
menced.  General  Shackleford  and  Colonel  Wool- 
ford,  with  the  Forty-fifth  Ohio,  all  did  good  serv- 
vice,  and  helped  to  secure  the  prize,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  by  either  command  alone. 
Immediately  after  a  few  hours’  rest  all  the  forces 
were  sent  in  different  directions  by  Generals  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Hobson  to  intercept  the  enemy.  All  the 
artillery  Morgan  had  on  the  field,  some  five  pieces, 
were  taken  by  us.  The  spoils  with  which  the 
trails  of  the  runaways  were  littered  would  make 
an  honest  warrior  blush  to  name,  such  as  books, 
stationery,  cutlery,  dry  goods  of  all  descriptions, 
crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  wo¬ 
men’s  wearing  apparel  of  all  names  —  some  ar¬ 
ticles  not  to  be  mentioned — even  old  women’s 
bonnets,  to  say  nothing  of  carriages,  harness, 
small  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  worn  and  jaded 
horses  and  mules. by  the  hundred  that  are  worth 
only  the  price  of  dead  animals  for  the  use  of  tal¬ 
low-chandlers. 

On  the  persons  of  most  of  the  rebels  could  be 
found  greenbacks  in  abundance.  Their  own  trash, 
which  Brownlow  says  “  is  not  worth  ten  cents  a 
bushel,”  was  also  profuse  among  them.  Watches 
and  all  kinds  of  jewelry,  to  a  great  extent,  were 
in  their  pockets,  which  were  not  with  them  when 
they  entered  the  North.  The  inference  is,  that 
they  are  a  band  of  robbers  under  the  guise  of  an 
army. 

General  Judah,  for  a  few  days,  will  make  Pom¬ 
eroy  his  headquarters,  as  he  is  the  ranking  officer 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  thought  that 
some  of  Hobson’s  and  Judah’s  forces  will  yet 
trap  John  and  his  few  retainers  before  they  can 
reach  Dixie. 

A  disgraceful  coward,  called  Sontag,  from 
Portsmouth,  with  nearly  four  hundred  men,  well 
armed,  surrendered  to  Morgan  on  Tuesday  last 
without  firing  a  gun.  Morgan  was  in  his  grasp, 
if  he  had  fought.  Shame  on  such  mountebanks ! 
May  he  live  long  enough  for  his  name  to  be  a 
stench  to  himself,  as  it  is  to  all  who  know  him 
now. 

I  must  not  forget  to  testify  to  the  intense  loyal 
feeling  manifested  all  along  the  route  our  army 
took.  Many  said  Yallandigham’s  admirers  were 
not  as  numerous  as  in  days  past.  The  raid  may 
do  good  toward  opening  the  eyes  of  the  careless. 
May  we  not  hope  so  ?  * 

It  is  again  seen  that  the  enemy  attacked  us  on 
Sundajq  and  we  whipped  them.  I  only  notice 
the  fact.  Major  McCook  was  wounded  within 
a  short  time  after  the  first  repulse,  recovered  by 
Captain  Day,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  nearest 
house,  where  Dr.  Kimberly  gave  him  all  the  at¬ 
tention  possible  ;  but  from  the  first,  all  hope  of 
recovery  was  dispelled  by  the  Major  and  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  His  wounds  were  necessarily  mortal.  The 
enemy,  while  he  was  yet  in  their  lines,  robbed 
him  of  money,  watch,  and  all  loose  articles  on  his 
person.  The  silvery  locks  of  the  patriot-hero 
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were  no  protection  against  the  “  Kentucky  gen¬ 
tlemen”  of  John  Morgan’s  and  Basil  Duke’s  com¬ 
mand.  Captain  Kise,  and  all  of  our  men  whom 
they  held  for  a  few  minutes,  were  robbed  of  mon¬ 
ey  and  personal  property.  A  pistol  was  placed 
at  Captain  Rise’s  head  and  his  boots  demanded, 
but  an  officer  interfered,  and  the  contemplated 
outrage  was  prevented.  Pretty  return  for  Grant’ s 
kindness,  was  it  not ! 

Our  loss  is  very  light.  All  told,  it  will  not 
exceed  thirty  killed  and  wounded — Some  five 
killed — at  the  outside.  The  enemy  have  thus  far 
lost  full  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
not  less  than  two  thousand  two  hundred  prison¬ 
ers — among  them  about  a  hundred  officers,  in¬ 
cluding  Colonels  Basil  Duke,  Dick  Morgan,  Ward, 
Hoffman,  and  Smith.  Considering  how  slight  our 
loss  was,  it  is  the  greatest  victory  of  the  war,  and 
makes  Judah  and  Hobson  rightly  entitled  to  two 
stars.  Judah  received  his  military  education  at 
West-Point,  and  is  a  soldier  in  every  respect. 
While  he  is  not  an  abolitionist,  there  is  no  one 
who  hates  rebels  more  than  he,  or  who  is  more 
willing  to  use  all  means  (including  the  negro)  to 
crush  the  rebellion — yea,  even  to  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  every  rebel  in  the  South,  so  that  the  de¬ 
sired  end  be  accomplished.  Hobson  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  good  soldier,  having  entered  the  service  be¬ 
cause  he  hated  rebels  and  loved  the  old  flag. 
The  people  will  ever  sing  praise  to  Judah  and 
Hobson. 

Cincinnati  was  well  represented  in  the  chase 
by  the  gallant  Guthrie  Grays,  commanded  by 
Captain  Disney,  who  ascended  the  river  on  the 
steamer  Magnolia,  and  at  the  battle  of  Buffington 
Bar,  were  on  the  steamer  Alleghany  Belle,  pant¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  return  the  fire  on  shore,  while 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  it  from  the  enemy. 
They  did  good  and  valuable  service  as  guard  to 
the  prisoners  brought  from  Pomeroy  on  the 
steamer  Ingomar.  Of  this  company  the  Queen 
City  may  feel  proud.  May  all  the  new  Seventh 
provq  as  ready  and  effective  as  this  tenth  part 
have  alread}’-.  Success  to  the  Seventh ! 

Nat.  Pepper,  son  of  Captain  Pepper,  of  the  late 
steamer  Alice  Dean,  was  a  volunteer  private  at 
the  gun  on  the  steamer  Alleghany  Belle,  which 
the  rebels  say  did  the  most  execution  of  any  of 
our  artillery.  He  is  an  only  son,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  anxious  to  remain  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Would  that  many  who  are  older  had  the 
same  willingness  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Captain  Wood,  of  the  Eighteenth  regulars, 
while  stationed  at  Marietta,  as  mustering  officer, 
was  induced  to  take  command  of  two  companies 
of  volunteers  and  proceeded  to  Buffington  Bar  on 
Saturday.  He  found  the  steamer  Starlight  aground, 
with  only  two  men  aboard,  and  loaded  with 
three  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  He  immediately 
unloaded  the  vessel,  raised  steam  and  manned 
the  boat,  from  the  captain  to  the  deck-hand,  with 
his  men,  and  run  her  out  of  the  range  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  guns,  which,  before  he  could  get  away, 
had  arrived  on  the  bank.  Before  leaving  with 
his  little  band  of  true  gallants,  he  rolled  his  two 


heavy  pieces  of  artillery  over  into  a  ravine,  so 
that  the  enemy  could  neither  take  nor  use  them. 
After  the  fight  Captain  Wood  reported  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Judah  for* duty,  with  the  boat,  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  General,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  several  hundred  of  the  prisoners  to 
bring  to  Cincinnati.  Had  the  boat  not  been 
seized  by  Captain  Wood  when  it  was,  Morgan 
would  have  had  it,  and  crossed  the  river  with  it ; 
for  the  gunboats  did  not  arrive  till  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  while  Morgan  was  there  the  night  before ; 
so  let  Marietta  be  proud  of  her  gentlemen  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  not  too  proud  to  carry  coal  or  do 
any  work  which  would  hinder  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  and  help  her  defenders. 

The  South  boasts  that  all  of  her  people  are  in 
the  fight  —  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young  —  and 
that  they  can  yet  whip  us.  When  all  our  rich 
and  poor  and  old  and  young,  who  are  at  heart 
right,  are  engaged,  we  can  whip  the  South,  even 
if  France  and  England  do  help  them.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  yet  awakened  out  of  sleep.  Only  a 
little  more  of  this  kind  of  work  from  Wood  and 
Vallandigham’s  friends,  and  the  honest  people, 
who  are  for  the  Union  without  an  if  or  but,  will 
arise  and  overthrow  all  who  oppose  them,  to  the 
eternal  shame  of  all  traitors.  G.  P.  E. 


Doc.  48.  >■ 

OPERATIONS  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 

DIARY  OF  A  REBEL  SOLDIER* 

May  2,  1868. — Fair  and  pleasant ;  rumors  of 
evacuation  of  P.  H.  Guns  being  buried,  etc.  One 
ship,  one  transport,  and  Essex  below.  Went  up 
river. 

May  4. — Fair  and  pleasant.  Saw  a  great  many 
dead  horses  pass  down  the  river,  and  other  signs 
of  a  fight  above.  Have  been  receiving  no  mails 
in  several  days. 

May  5. — The  Yanks  have  come  down,  and 
been  shelling  Captain  Stubbs’s  men.  All  the  in¬ 
fantry  portion  of  the  regiment  have  gone  over. 

May.  6 — The  fleet  is  still  above.  The  troops 
are  leaving  very  fast ;  - all  gone  but  Lieu¬ 

tenant-General  Beale’s  brigade  and  the  artillery. 

May  7. — Upper  fleet  gone.  Rumors  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  Virginia.  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  serious¬ 
ly  wounded  ;  Generals  Smith  and  Banks  are  said 
to  have  fought.  Banks  lost  ten  thousand  men, 
and  badly  whipped. 

May  8.— Several  boats  below.  A  transport  is 

towing  mortar-boats  behind  the  point ; - five 

in  number.  One  ship  and  one  sloop  below,  and 
the  Essex.  They  commenced  a  bombardment. 

May  9. — False  alarm  last  night.  Yanks  shell¬ 
ed  some,  and  are  shelling  to-day  occasionally. 
Five  mortars  are  planted  behind  the  point. 

May  10.— Yanks  bombarded  the  latter  portion 
of  the  night.  Had  an  artillery  skirmish  this 

*  John  A.  Kennedy,  of  company  II,  First  Alabama  regiment, 
who  was  captured  near  Port  Hudson  while  conveying  a  cipher 
letter,  addressed  by  General  Frank  Gardner,  commander  of 
Port  Hudson,  to  “General  J.  E.  Johnston,  or  Lieutenant-General 
Pemberton,  Jackson  or  Vicksburgh,  Miss." 
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morning.  We  had  one  lieutenant  and  two  pri¬ 
vates  killed  and  several  wounded. 

May  11. — Merman  found  a  dead  Yankee  float¬ 
ing  down  the  river,  and  secured  a  gold  watch 
and  chain,  also  thirty-seven  dollars  in  greenbacks. 

May  12.— I  was  belowT  last  night  on  the  river. 
Bombs  flew  thick.  We  had  an  election  to-day 
for  lieutenant;  Sergeant  Card  was  elected.  We 
drew  bear  (Sic)  on  his  expenses. 

May  13. — Considerable  excitement  last  night. 
Boys  all  left  the  Hermitage.  I  sent  half  of  my 
crew.  Yanks  are  said  to  be  in  force  two  miles 
from  the  breastworks.  I  went  to  the  breast¬ 
works.  The  Yanks  cut  the  telegraph  wire  and 
destroyed  a  bridge  five  miles  from  here. 

May  14. — We  had  a  pretty  hot  bombardment 
last  night.  We  are  again  in  camps.  The  long- 
ranged  guns  dropped  a  few  shells  into  our  camps 
this  evening. 

May  18.— The  Yanks  came  over  to  the  Hermit¬ 
age,  and  drove  off  the  beef  cattle.  Sent  over  the 
infantry  portion  of  the  regiment,  Colonel  Locke 
commanding,  but  the  Yanks  had  left.  They 
took  Captain  Pruett,  Lieutenants  Andrews  and 
Crymes,  and  several  privates  prisoners. 

May  19. — The  Yankee  fleet  is  above.  Our 
company  has  gone  over  the  river.  The  boys  has 
had  a  hot  time  over  the  river.  Whipped  the 
Yanks,  one  hundred  in  number.  Killed  two. 
Captain  Knowles  captured  a  saddle,  overcoat, 
etc.  Doctor  Madding  captured  a  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle.  The  boys  captured  some  coats,  hats, 
etc.,  also  a  gun. 

May  20. — We  are  yet  over  the  river.  No 
alarm.  Confirmation  of  Grant’s  defeat.  A  de¬ 
tail  was  made  to  load  the  boat,  but  it  failed  to 
come. 

May  21. — Have  received  orders  to  go  back  to 
camps.  They  are  fighting  outside  the  breast¬ 
works.  They  brought  in  several  prisoners  this 
evening.  Heroic  conduct  of  a  negro.  The  ar¬ 
tillery  is  still  booming  outside  the  breastworks. 
There  has  been  a  severe  fight  this  evening. 

May  23. — We  had  an  alarm.  Captain  Knowles 
burned  Doctor  Bates’s  cotton  last  night.  Went 
out  to  the  breastworks.  Very  muddy.  Lay  on 
our  arms  all  night.  The  Yanks  did  not  make 
the  attack.  We  have  returned  to  camp. 

Hark!  the  alarm  gun  has  fired.  We  doubled 
quick  to  our  position.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Company  F  is  out  as 
skirmishers.  The  Yanks  have  been  driven  back. 
We  are  leaving  our  position. 

May  24. — There  is  heavy  skirmishing  all  along 
the  line.  I  think  we  will  get  a  chance  shortly. 
The  Yanks  are  using  their  artillery  in  the  woods. 
The  lower  fleet  is  firing.  Our  cavalry  made  a 
charge  and  killed  several,  also  the  commander. 

May  25. — We  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers 
at  two  o’clock  a.m.,  and  slept  on  our  arms.  At 
daybreak  we  were  deployed  forward.  Skirmish¬ 
ing  commenced  at  nine  o’clock.  W e  have  killed 
one  and  wounded  two,  which  we  captured  ;  also, 
killed  one  and  captured  one  horse,  also  three  re¬ 
peaters,  two  sabres  and  two  saddles.  We  killed 
one. 


The  engagement  began  at  one,  and  continued 
sixv  hours.  We  had  a  hot  time,  sure.  We  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy,  first  with  yells,  then  the  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  on  them.  They  dusted.  We 
fought  a  brigade  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
We  lost  several  men.  Our  company  lost  none, 
but  had  three  wounded.  Thank  heaven,  I  came 
out  unhurt.  We  had  to  fall  back,  being  over¬ 
powered.  The  fight  has  ceased ;  it  is  dark.  I 
have  fasted  all  day,  and  have  the  headache  very 
bad. 

May  26. — We  are  preparing  for  the  fight, 
throwing  up  rails,  and  digging  ditches.  We 
have  finished  our  breastworks.  I  never  saw  so 
much  work  accomplished  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  We  had  a  fight  at  Sandy  Creek  bridge, 
and  killed  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  captured  also 
one  captain.  Fought  at  Plains  Store,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  Yanks.  We  have  all  lain  down  on  the 
soldier’s  couch  to  rest,  with  the  calm  celestial 
heaven  and  the  gentle  moon.  Company  H 
brought  on  the  engagement  above.  All  seems 
to  smile  upon  the  rebels. 

May  27. — Skirmishing  all  along  the  lines.  It 
has  grown  warm.  The  Yanks  attempted*  to 
charge  our  lower  battery.  They  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  fight  has  opened.  Our 
skirmishers  is  giving  it  to  them.  The  artillery 
is  deafening  ;  it  is  one  continual  roar.  The  mus¬ 
kets  pop  as  fast  as  canes  when  the  fire  is  in  a 
cane-brake.  Our  skirmishers  have  been  driven 
in.  We  are  laying  in  our  rifle-pit,  awaiting  the 
hated  foe.  All  are  cool  and  determined.  The 
Yanks  are  laying  under  the  hill,  but  if  they  come 
in  sight  they  will  catch  it,  shure  as  two  and  two 
makes  four.  The  balls  fly  as  thick  as  hail. 
Negroes  are  fighting  us  on  the  left.  They  at¬ 
tempt  to  charge  our  works,  but  were  repulsed 
with  slaughter.  They  say  there  was  a  regiment 
of  Yanks  behind  to  make  them  fight.  [So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  these  blacks  could  not 
always  get  their  white  officers  to  keep  with  them. 
Ed.  R.  R.]  Our  breastworks  caught  fire.  We 
had  a  hot  time  putting  it  out.  The  Heshians  have 
made  five  assaults  upon  our  works,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  'with  ‘great  loss.  Yankee  tricks.  We 
had  two  men  wounded  to-day.  The  fight  opened 
at  daybreak  and  closed  after  dark. 

May  28.— The  fight  has  opened.  It  opened  at 
daybreak.  I  am  very  sleepy.  The  fight  ceased 
at  eleven  o’clock.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties  until  two  o’clock,  and  has  been 
extended  until  six,  for  the  Yanks  to  bury  their 
dead.  The  Yanks  attempted  to  storm  our  works 
a  dozen  times,  and  wras  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
They  carried  planks  to  cross  the  ditches.  The 
Yanks  are  burying  their  dead  in  a  ditch.  Their 
loss  is  heavy.  The  armistice  has  been  extended 
until  seven.  The  armistice  is  out ;  the  fight  has 
been  resumed  with  redoubled  fury. 

May  29. — The  fight  continued  until  long  after 
night  yesterday  evening.  The  fight  has  opened — 
it  opened  at  daybreak.  The  Yanks  played  a 
trick ;  they  built  a  battery  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
The  fight  has  been  very  warm  to-day.  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  shot  in  the  foot,  but  it  is  slight.  The  Yanks 
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attempted  to  charge  the  works,  but  was  repulsed. 
It  has  clouded  up  and  is  raining.  We  have  a 
muddy  time — a  very  wet  time  for  sleeping. 

May  30. — The  fight  opened  at  daylight.  Our 
company  has  three  wounded  in  the  hospital. 
The  Yanks  have  been  sharp-shooting  all  day. 
We  have  lost  but  one  man  belonging  to  company 
B.  The  Yanks  are  building  rifle-pits  —  they  fire 
very  close.  I  have  been  sharp-shooting  some  to¬ 
day.  The  boys  are  very  lively. 

May  31.— We  had  a  very  hot  time  last  night. 
We  have  quit  living  like  men  and  are  living  like 
hogs.  The  Yanks  have  built  rifle-pits  with  port¬ 
holes.  Our  battery  was  silenced  this  morning. 
Five  of  company  A  was  wounded.  Our  regiment 
has  lost  twenty-six  killed  and  forty  or  fifty 
wounded.  We  have  been  relieved  from  our  posi¬ 
tion  by  Miles’s  Legion.  W e  will  return  to  our 
position,  I  guess,  to-morrow.  The  Yanks  are 
shelling  from  the  lower  fleet.  Ten  of  us  are 
going  at  a  time  to  camps  to  get  clean  clothes. 

June  1. —  I  was  on  guard  last  night.  The 
Yanks  shelled  us  last  night  but  did  no  damage. 
Sam  Hagin  and  Bob  Bailey  was  killed  by  a  rifled 
cannon-shot  this  morning.  The  Yanks  are  still 
sharp-shooting,  also  using  their  artillery.  They 
have  dismounted  all  our  guns.  They  are  the 
best  artillerists  I  ever  saw.  The  lower  fleet  has 
pitched  us  a  few  shots  from  Long  Tom. 

June  2. — The  lower  fleet  shelled  us  last  night. 
I  am  a  little  unwell  this  morning.  There  has 
not  been  much  fighting  to-day.  The  artillery  is 
booming  occasionally,  and  the  sharp-shooters  are 
still  popping  away.  The  Yanks  threw  a  few 
balls  at  one  of  our  batteries  near  us  to-day.  It 
is  reported  that  we  have  reenforcements  between 
Clinton  and  Osica. 

June  3. —  The  Yanks  has  been  shooting  all 
around  us  to-day.  The  Ilessions  seem  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  afraid  to  attempt  to  storm  our  works  again  ; 
but  seem  rather  inclined  to  starve  us  out.  1 
hope  we  will  receive  reenforcements  in  time  to 
prevent  it.  Heaven  help  us  ! 

June  4. — I  am  very  unwell  this  morning.  The 
lower  fleet  shelled  us  last  night.  The  shells 
made  the  boys  hunt  a  place  of  safety ;  such  as 
ditches,  rat-holes,  trees,  etc.  We  are  going  to 
our  old  position.  I  am  sick  at  camp. 

June  5. — We  are  still  besieged  by  the  Yanks. 
Another  day  has  passed  and  no  reenforcements. 
Sim  Herring  was  wounded  in  the  head  to-day. 
The  Yanks  are  still  sharp-shooting,  also  using 
their  artillery  with  but  little  effect.  We  hear  a 
great  many  different  reports. 

June  6. — The  river  is  falling  very  fast.  It  is 
very,  very  hot  weather.  Several  shots  from 
“  Whistling  Dick  ”  came  over  our  camp  to-day. 
Sewell  is  shelling  the  Yanks.  I  expect  to  go  to 
the  breastworks  in  the  morning.  Several  of  the 
boys  are  at  camp  sick. 

June  7. — Another  day  has  dawned  and  no  re¬ 
enforcements.  I  shall  go  to  the  breastworks  /this 
morning.  The  Yanks  are  still  popping  away 
from  their  rifle-pits.  One  of  company  B  was 
killed  to-day  while  looking  over  the  breastwork. 


It  is  very,  very  hot,  and  we  have  lain  in  the  ditch 
all  day. 

June  8. — The  Yanks  began  to  sharp-shoot  at 
daybreak.  We  had  two  men  killed  yesterday. 
I  am  afraid  some  of  our  company  will  get  shot 
next.  Another  day  has  dawned  and  no  reen- 
forcements,  but  I  hope  we  will  receive  them  soon. 
The  Yanks  have  been  shelling  our  breastworks, 
but  no  damage  done.  It  is  very  disagreeable  sit¬ 
ting  in  these  dirty  ditches — but  this  the  confed¬ 
erate  soldier  expects  and  bears  cheerfully ;  but 
another  long  hot  day  has  passed  and  who  knows 
what  may  be  our  situation  at  this  time  to-mor¬ 
row  evening  ? 

June  9.— The  Yanks  attempted  a  charge  last 
evening  but  was  repulsed.  Whistling  Dick  is  at 
work  to-day,  it  has  played  a  full  hand,  too. 
Whistling  Dick  is  tearing  our  camps  all  to  pieces. 
Charlie  J)ixon  and  Berry  Hagin  was  wounded  by 
fragments  of  our  cook  shelter,  which  was  shot 
down.  Our  sick  has  been  removed  to  the  ravine. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  Yan¬ 
kee  artillery  is  playing  upon  us  all  around.  The 
Ileshians  burned  our  commissary  with  a  shell  to¬ 
day. 

June  10. — Another  day  and  night  has  passed, 
and  this  poor,  worn-out  garrison  has  received  no 
assistance.  AYe  have  lain  in  the  ditches  twenty 
days,  and  still  there  is  no  prospect  of  succor — 
but  I  truly  hope  we  will  soon  receive  reenforce¬ 
ments.  The  men  is  getting  sick  very  fast.  The 
Yankee  artillery  is  keeping  a  dreadful  noise.  I 
and  Mormon  have  been  detailed  for  some  extra 
duty.  The  Ilessions  gave  us  a  few  rounds  as  we 
were  crossing  the  field.  I  received  despatches 
from  the  General  in  person. 

June  11. — The  Yanks  used  their  artillery  at 
a  tremendous  rate  last  night.  I  went  to  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  visit  Colonel  Steedman’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  I  had  a  gay  time  trying  to  find  them  ;  fall¬ 
ing  in  ravines,  etc.  I  was  in  a  hot  place,  shure. 
AAre  captured  a  Yankee  captain  and  lieutenant 
last  night.  The  Yanks  seemed  disposed  to  make 
a  general  assault  last  night. 

At  this  point  the  journal  suddenly  stops ;  the 
author  having  been  taken  prisoner. 


Doc.  49. 

THE  EAST-TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

LOUISVILLE  JOURNAL  ACCOUNT. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  November  25,  1863. 

Since  it  was  first  known  to  the  public  that 
Major-General  Burnside  would  attempt  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  object,  namely,  the  occupation 
of  East-Tennessce,  and  which  would  give  a  pres¬ 
tige  to  the  Union  arms  heretofore  unattained,  if 
successful,  and  would  sever  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  only  great  remaining  armies 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  thus  giving  tho 
final  blow  to  the  treasonable  attempt  at  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  our  Government,  all  eyes  have  been 
turned  in  this  direction.  And  if  we  are  to  believe, 
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and  we  cannot  well  doubt,  the  tone  of  the  papers 
of  the  loyal  States,  the  greatest  uneasiness  has 
been  felt  by  the  people  for  the  safety  of  our  army, 
and  anxiety  felt  for  the  result  of  the  expedition. 
Pear  and  anxiety  were  well  founded  upon  the 
expressed  opinion  of  some  of  our  greatest  Gene¬ 
rals  that  a  successful  campaign  into  East-Tennes- 
see  was  impossible.  And  at  best,  if  it  should  by 
any  oversight  of  the  rebel  authorities  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  beginning,  and  the  Union  army  occupy 
this  territory,  to  hold  it  would  be  impossible  by 
reason  of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  make 
sure  the  conquest,  and  its  incapacity  to  furnish 
forage  for  the  stock  necessary  for  transportation, 
and  for  the  cattle  required  to  feed  the  men. 

The  army  of  General  Burnside  is  here,  and 
has  been  for  three  months.  During  that  time  it 
been  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  will  compare 
favorably  in  general  appearance  with  any  body  of 
men  in  the  service.  In  point  of  health  it  will  show 
a  better  record  than  any  other  army  in  the  field, 
for  the  reason  that  the  hardships  of  the  campaign 
were  on  the  march  and  culled  the  light  timber 
from  the  ranks,  and  has  left  us  as  hardy  a  set  of 
men  as  ever  were  under  arms. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  read 
the  future  —  especially  not  to  solve  the  mystery 
attached  to  military  movements — but  propose  to 
give  an  account  of  the  events  of  a  few  days  past, 
which  have  settled  the  fate  of  East-Tennessee 
and  the  brave  army  that  wrenched  it  from  the 
rebels. 

Our  troops  evacuated  Loudon  the  latter  part 
of  October.  The  Second  division,  Twenty-third 
army  corps,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Julius  White,  was  stationed  upon  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  from  the  town.  The  rebels 
occupied  Loudon  and  the  heights  around,  in 
what  force  we  could  not  learn,  nor  was  it  of  great 
importance,  as  the  river  was  to  be  the  future 
base  of  operations,  and  for  this  reason  it  was,  as 
I  have  learned,  that  General  Burnside  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  the  town.  A  division  of  the 
Ninth  army  corps  occupied  Lenoirs,  six  miles 
above.  With  this  support  .for  General  White, 
one  brigade  of  the  Second  division,  Twenty-third 
army  corps,  was  ordered  by  General  Burnside  to 
Kingston,  twenty  miles  below*  leaving  near  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  itnd  two  batteries, 
which  was  considered  ample  to  watch  and  oper¬ 
ate  against  the  rebel  force  occupying  Loudon. 
This  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  very  let¬ 
ter. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
at  nine  o’clock,  General  White  received  the  first 
report  of  any  considerable  force  of  rebels  near 
us.  This  was  reported  to  him  by  Captain  Sims, 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  battery,  and  was 
immediately  communicated  to  General  Burnside, 
who  was  at  Knoxville.  General  White  ordered 
the  field-officer  of  the  day  to  visit  his  pickets, 
make  observations,  and  learn  from  the  pickets 
all  he  could  giving  reason  to  suppose  the  enemy 
near  us.  The  officer  reported  about  an  hour 
after  that  the  pickets  had  heard  men  on  the 


other  side  of  the  river ;  the  rolling  of  wagons  or 
artillery,  and  the  handling  of  lumber  near  Huff’s 
Ferry.  The  lumb.er,  it  was  supposed,  would  be 
used  to  throw  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  river 
at  the  ferry.  Shortly  after  this,  a  cavalry  picket 
reported  he  had  heard  drums  beating  and  a  band 
playing  opposite  Huff’s  Ferry.  At  the  same 
time  another  picket  reported  the  enemy  building 
a  pontoon-bridge  at  the  ferry, .  and  that  a  party 
had  crossed  in  pontoon-boats.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  General  White  sent  his  Adju¬ 
tant-General,  Captain  Curtis,  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  report  to 
him  by  courier  what  occurred  as  fast  as  it  trans¬ 
pired.  This  Captain  Curtis  did.  As  a  prudential 
measure,  General  White  ordered  Colonel  Chapin 
to  send  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  section  of 
artillery  to  dispute  the  enemy’s  crossing.  The 
Twenty-third  Michigan  and  a  section  of  Hen- 
shaw’s  battery  started  for  the  ferry  about  one 
o’clock  a.m.,  November  fourteenth.  All  the  in¬ 
formation  received  by  General  White  was  imme¬ 
diately  telegraphed  to  General  Burnside  through 
the  Lenoirs  office,  thus  giving  the  commandant 
of  that  post,  General  Potter,  all  the  information 
received  at  Loudon.  . 

The  artillery  and  infantry  that  started  to  the 
ferry  were  ordered  back  by  General  White  upon 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  General  Burnside  to 
hold  his  command  ready  to  march  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Knoxville  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  order 
was  received  and  the  troops  took  up  a  line  of 
march  and  arrived  at  Lenoirs  about  seven  o’clock 
a.m.,  November  fourteenth. 

A  description  of  the  situation  of  Huff’s  Ferry 
would  not  be  inappropriate  here.  It  is  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  half  a  mile  from  Loudon,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  but  by  a  long  bend 
in  the  river  at  that  point,  it  is  six  miles  by  the 
road,  on  the  north  side.  This  road  is  the  only 
one  the  troops  could  take  to  get  to  that  point. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  General  White  at 
Lenoirs,  General  Burnside  arrived  on  a  train 
from  Knoxville  to  command  in  person  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops.  A  countermarch  to  Loudon 
was  immediately  ordered.  A  “reliable  spy” 
had  brought  information  that  the  rebels  were 
constructing  a  pontoon  at  Loudon,  and  doing 
nothing  at  Huff’s  Ferry.  This  he  knew — “had 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.”  “  Reliable  spies  ”  are 
infallible.  The  “Holy  City”  never  had  within 
its  sacred  precincts  an  Otho  or  Pius,  whose  high 
conceptions  of  morality  taught  them  the  invalu¬ 
able  worth  of  truth  more  surely  than  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  taught  the  loyal 
East-Tennesseeans,  and  they  whose  “  names  lead 
all  therest”  are  the  “reliable  spies”  and  “scouts.” 
One  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  car-  • 
ried  water  from  the  river  opposite  Loudon  for  three 
weeks,  and  up  to  the  time  “reliable  spy”  liad seen 
the  bridge,  and  a  part  of  them  from  the  very  spot 
where  the  bridge  touched  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  who  knew  there  was  no  bridge  there, 
and  our  pickets  and  scouts  who  knew  the  bridge 
was  being  built  where  and  at  the  time  “reliable 
spy  ”  knew  it  wasn’t,  were  certainly  mistaken. 
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They  had  been  deceived  and  blinded  by  some 
mesmer-magnetic  influence  of  some  rebel  wizard. 
But  the  divinity  of  the  “reliable”  confounded 
the  work  and  trampled  the;  wicked  machinations 
of  this  latter-day  evil  spirit,  and  would,  by  his 
power,  discover  to  the  deliverers  of  East-Tennes- 
see  the  operations  of  these  wily  traitors.  The 
troops,  therefore,  marched  back  to  Loudon,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  meet  the  enemy  at  that  point.  Ar¬ 
rived  there,  they  found  no  bridge,  no  enemy, 
nothing.  They  immediately  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  of  Huff’s  Ferry,  the  Second  brigade, 
Second  division,  Twenty-third  army  corps  Col¬ 
onel  Chapin  commanding,  in  the  advance,  the 
entire  command  under  thef  personal  supervision 
of  the  division  commander,  Brigadier-General 
White,  General  Ferrero’s  division,  of  the  Ninth 
army  corps,  in  the  rear.  When  three  miles  from 
the  ferry,  General  White  met  General  Potter, 
staff,  and  escort  returning,  who  stated  that  they 
had  been  fired  on  a  short  distance  ahead  by  rebel 
pickets.  At  this  juncture  there  was  a  “  crisis  ” 
in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  “  reliable 
spies.”  It  was  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  to 
the  holders,  and  came  with  such  a  crash,  that  I 
doubt  if  a  revulsion  in  nature  and  the  upheaving 
of  the  contents  of  earth  would  cause  it  to  emerge 
from  its  resting-place.  '  Spies  and  scouts  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war  in 
a  country  to.which  they  are  native,  or  at  least  in 
Avhich  they  are  acquainted  with  roads  and  modes 
of  egress  and  ingress  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  commander  to  know.  But  how  careful  should 
they  be  of  trusting  too  fully  to  such  information, 
and  how  Well  know  the  person  whom  they  trust, 
and  how  summary  and  severe  should  be  the 
punishment  of  him  who  violates  this  confidence 
and  trust  and  renders  insecure  the  safety  of  an 
army,  especially  one  on  which  so  much  depends 
as  on  that  of  the  army  of  East-Tennessee.  This 
man  either  wilfully  misrepresented  or  his  coward 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  and  reported  by  guess,  supposing  the  army 
would  move  on  to  Knoxville,  and  no  harm  being 
done,  the  facts  would  never  be  discovered. 

When  a  short  distance  from  where  General 
Potter  and  staff  had  been  fired  upon,  General 
White  sent  forward  Lieutenant  Lowrie,  of  his 
staff,  with  a  small  party  to  reconnoitre ;  who  had 
advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  they  were 
driven  back  by  a  strong  rebel  picket,  a  regiment 
being  on  duty.  The  rebels  followed  up  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  soon  opened  fire  on  Generals  Potter, 
White,  and  Ferrero,  •  their  staffs  and  escorts. 
General  White  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Cha¬ 
pin  forward  with  his  brigade,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Ohio  in  the  centre,  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Illinois  on  the  right,  and  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Kentucky  on  the  left,  the  Twenty-third 
Michigan  supporting  the  artillery.  Then  begun 
the  battle  of  Huff’s  Ferry.  The  troops  moved 
forward  at  a  double-quick,  cheered  to  the  work 
before  them  by  their  regimental  commanders,  and 
a  moral  influence  being  given  to  the  charge  by 
the  presence  of  their  brigade  commander,  Colonel 
Chapin,  and  an  influence  incalculable  was  added  1 


by  the  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger  of  their  di¬ 
vision  commander,  General  White,  who  knew  the 
odds  against  which  his  gallant  brigade  had  to 
contend,  and  the  necessity  of  the  exposure  which 
he  made  of  his  person  upon  the  field,  issuing  his 
orders  as  the  occasion  demanded,  frequently  car¬ 
rying  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  them  in 
person.  It  was  such  influence  and  such  cool 
bravery  on  the  part  of  their  division  commanders 
as  I  shall  ever  believe,  that  enabled  this  little 
brigade,  all  unused  to  the  smell  of  the  “  villain¬ 
ous  saltpetre,”  to  drive  back  two  miles  a  superior 
force  of  the  veterans  of  Longstreet,  over  ground 
which  a  lesser  number  should  have  held. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Illinois  was  or¬ 
dered  to  drive  the  rebels  from  a  position  they  had 
taken  on  a  hill  upon  the  right,  while  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  and  Thirteenth  Ken¬ 
tucky  swung  around  to  inclose  the  fields  and 
woods  through  which  the  rebels  must  pass,  and 
would  expose  them  to  the  fire  of  these  two  regi¬ 
ments.  The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  did  its 
work  gallantly.  Divesting  themselves  of  all  su¬ 
perfluous  weight,  knapsacks,  overcoats,  etc.,  as 
they  moved  to  the  charge,  they  gained  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  scattered  the  troops  of  Longstreet  in 
an  almost  perfect  rout.  Once  getting  a  taste  of 
the  fight  (it  being  their  first)  and  exultant  with 
this  victory,  their  battle-cry  the  balance  of  the 
day  was :  “  Forward !”  While  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventh  was  driving  the  enemy  in 
such  confusion  on  the  right,  the  Thirteenth  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio 
were  doing  their  work  nobly.  Elated  by  the 
success  of  their  comrades,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  outdo  their  achievements.  The 
rfebels  were  thus  beaten  back*  two  miles,  when 
they  formed  on  a  high  hill,  where  they  were 
sheltered  by  woods,  and  which  they  supposed 
impregnable  —  aided  now  as  they  were  by  their 
artillery,  which  had  taken  position  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  and  had  opened  on  our 
men.  The  Second  brigade  was  now  in  an  open 
field,  exposed  to  the  rebel  fire  from  both  the  po¬ 
sitions  they  had  taken. 

To  clear  this  hill  was  the  next  work.  Defend¬ 
ed  by  three  regiments  of  the  famous  corps,  it  seem¬ 
ed  impossible.  But  it  was  to  be  done.  The  order 
had  been  issued  and  the  men  knew  their  Gener¬ 
al’s  meaning  when  he  spoke,  and  were  cheerful 
in  obedience  to  him  who  had  exposed  himself  to 
every  danger  for  their  good.  The  task  devolved 
upon  the  Thirteenth  Kentucky,  supported  by  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Illinois.  Before  the 
charge  the  General  rode  along  the  lines  encourag¬ 
ing  the  men  to  their  duty.  The  order  to  charge 
was  given.  The  Thirteenth  Kentucky,  led  by  their 
gallant  young  Colonel,  Wm.  E.  Hobson,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  scorn  danger  and  defy  death  in  the  presence 
of  his  command,  moved  to  their  mission.  Fifteen 
minutes  decided  the  day.  The  rebels  were  routed, 
but  the  path  of  the  Thirteenth  Kentucky  was 
marked  by  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  this 
short  time  sixty  of  that  brave  regiment  lay  dead 
or  wounded  upon  the  field  of  their  glory.  Night 
had  now  come  on  and  the  fighting  ceased,  except 
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an  occasional  shell  from  the  rebel  battery  contin¬ 
ued  till  nine  o’clock,  when  all  was  quiet.  The  en¬ 
emy’s  loss  in  this  fight  could  not  be  ascertained, 
as  lie  carried  off  a  number  of  his  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  pre¬ 
vented  an  examination  of  the  field.  In  this  fight 
the  Ninth  army  corps  was  held  in  reserve,  and 
was  not  engaged. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  troops  took 
up  the  line  of  march  to  Lenoirs.  The  duty  of  rear¬ 
guard  was  assigned  to  the  Second  brigade  of  Gen¬ 
eral  White’s  division.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Ohio  and  one  section  of  Henshaw’s  bat¬ 
tery  were  detailed  to  the  extreme  rear  to  cover 
the  advanced  troops.  The  roads  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impassable  by  rains  the  day  before, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  artillery  could  be 
got  up  the  hill  where  the  fight  began.  It  was  all 
got  up  exoept  one  caisson,  when  the  enemy,  who 
had  advanced  in  considerable  force  under  cover 
of  the  woods  and  the  crest  of  the  hill,  attacked 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  from  three 
points.  The  position  would  not  warrant  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement,  and  the  caisson  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  however,  as 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  fought  its  -way  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  formed,  and  a  few 
well-directed  volleys  from  their  guns,  and  a  few 
rounds  of  canister  from  the  section  of  artillery, 
soon  checked  the  enemy,  and  the  march  was  re¬ 
sumed  toward  Lenoirs,  where  we  arrived  early  in 
the  afternoon.  In  this  skirmish  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Eleventh  lost  twenty  men  killed  and 
wounded. « 

About  four  o’clock  p.m.,  after  arriving  at  Lenoirs^ 
it  wras  discovered  that  the  main  if  not  the  entire 
rebel  force  had  advanced  and  taken  position  to 
give  us  battle,  and  our  troops  were  formed  to  re¬ 
sist  the  attack  if  made.  They  made  no  demon¬ 
stration  that  evening.  Our  troops  remained  in 
line  till  nearly  daylight,  when  an  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville, 
which  was  immediately  obeyed.  On  this  retreat 
the  Second  division  Twenty-third  army  corps  lost 
its  transportation  and  ammunition  train,  and  all 
its  property,  public  and  private,  which  could  not 
be  hurriedly  taken  away.  The  officers,  division, 
•brigade,  and  regimental,  lost  all  their  private  pro¬ 
perty.  This  was  done  by  order  of  Major-General 
Burnside,  that  the  draft  animals  might  be  used 
to  move  the  artillery  ;  the  state  of  the  roads  be¬ 
ing  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  other¬ 
wise.  The  rebels  received  no  benefit  from  this 
abandonment  of  property,  as  every  thing  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Marching  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  we  were 
overtaken  by  the  enemy  at  Campbell’s  Station  at 
twelve  o’clock  m.,  November  sixteenth,  and  the 
battle  of  Campbell’s  Station  commenced.  One 
brigade  of  the  Ninth  corps  was  in  the  advance, 
the  Second  brigade  of  the  Twenty-third  corps  in 
the  centre,  and  one  brigade  of  the  Ninth  corps  as 
rear-guard.  The  skirmishing  was  begun  by  the 
Ninth  corps,  the  First  brigade  of  the  Ninth  corps 
forming  in  the  rear  of  General  White’s  command, 
which  formed  in  line  to  protect  the  stock,  etc.,  as 


it  passed  to  the  rear,  and  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  Ninth  corps,  which  was  the  rear-guard 
and  was  to  file  past  it.  Again  was  the  Second 
brigade  in  position  where  it  must  receive  the 
first  shock  of  battle,  and  must  win  more  or  lose 
the  honors  already  won.  The  arrangements 
for  battle  had  hardly  been  completed  before  the 
cavalry  came  in  from  the  front  followed  by  the 
infantry  of  the  Ninth  corps,  and  two  heavy  lines 
of  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  woods  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  front.  Each  line  consisted  of  a 
division,  and  were  dressed  almost  wholly  in  the 
United  States  uniform,  which  at  first  deceived  us. 
Their  first  line  advanced  to  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  General  White’s  front  before  that  officer 
gave  the  order  to  fire.  Henshaw’s  and  the  Twen¬ 
ty-fourth  Indiana  batteries  then  opened  on  them 
with  shell,  but  they  moved  steadily  forward,  clos¬ 
ing  up  as  their  lines  would  be  broken  by  this  ter¬ 
rible  fire,  until  within  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  our  main  line,  when  the  batteries  men¬ 
tioned  opened  on  them  with  canister,  and  four 
batteries  in  the  rear,  and  right  and  left  of  General 
White,  opened  on  their  rear  line  with  shell.  This 
was  more  than  they  could  stand.  Their  front  line 
broke,  and  ran  back  some  distance,  where  they 
re-formed  and  deployed  right  and  left,  and  engaged 
the  Thirteenth  Kentucky  and  Twenty -third  Mich¬ 
igan  on  the  right,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Elev¬ 
enth  Ohio  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Illinois 
on  the  left,  which  were  supported  by  General  Fer- 
rero’s  command  of  the  Ninth  corps.  This  un¬ 
equal  contest  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
only  advantage  over  them,  so  far,  was  in  artillery, 
they  not  having  any  in  position  yet.  It  seemed 
to  be  their  object  to  crush  the  inferior  force  op¬ 
posing  them  with  their  heavy  force  of  infantry. 
The  men  were  too  stubborn.  They  would  not 
yield  an  inch,  but  frequently  drove  the  rebels 
from  their  position  and  held  the  ground.  Find¬ 
ing  they  could  not  move  them  with  the  force  al¬ 
ready  employed,  the  rebels  moved  forward  an¬ 
other  line  of  infantry,  heavy  as  either  of  the  first 
two,  and  placed  in  position  three  batteries.  Their 
guns  were  heavier  and  of  longer  range  than  those 
of  the  Second  brigade,  and  were  situated  to  com¬ 
mand  General  White’s  position,  while  his  guns 
could  not  answer  their  fire.  They  got  the  range 
of  these  guns  at  once,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  gunners  and  disabled  several  horses,  when 
General  White  ordered  them  back  to  the  position 
occupied  by  those  in  the  rear,  the  infantry  hold¬ 
ing  their  position  covered  by  the  artillery  on  the 
hill.  An  artillery  fight  thfen  began,  which  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  two  hours,  till  it  was  growing  dark, 
and  the  order  was  given  for  our  troops  to  fall  back 
to  resume  the  march  to  Knoxville. 

The  management  of  the  troops  as  they  moved 
from  the  field  of  battle  was  a  picture  of  skill  and 
generalship.  The  Ninth  corps  moved  off  first, 
devolving  the  duty  of  protecting  the  rear  upon 
the  troops  of  General  White.  They  were  hotly 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  hoped  to  break  the 
retreat  into  a  rout.  But  not  a  man  quickened  his 
pace,  and  their  lines,  dressed  as  when  marching 
in  review,  gave  evidence  of  the  utter  disregard 
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of  personal  safety  to  save  the  honor  of  three 
days’  fighting  and  toil.  The  enemy  made  use  of 
every  advantage  he  thought  he  could  gain,  but 
not  a  move  did  he  make  that  escaped  the  quick 
glance  of  the  division  or  brigade  commander,  who 
would  face  about  or  change  his  front  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  required,  delivering  a  few  volleys  so  well 
directed  as  to  check  and  drive  back  the  enemy 
utterly  discomfited.  For  two  miles  this  military 
game  was  played  with  such  success  by  the  Sec¬ 
ond  brigade  as  to  cause  the  rebel  chief  to  draw 
off,  virtually  acknowledging  himself  checkmated 
at  the  game  he  begun  and  seemed  anxious  to  play. 
This  retreat  over  that  field  was  a  sight  so  grand 
and  beautiful  in  its  management  that  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  officer  and  man  who  could 
leave  his  command  to  witness  it.  The  heights 
in  front  and  on  the  rear  were  filled  with  persons 
of  high  and  low  rank,  almost  grown  boisterous 
with  pleasurable  excitement  as  each  move  of  the 
troops  of  General  White  showed  them  the  dis¬ 
comfited  encihy  falling  back  to  assume  a  new  of¬ 
fensive  movement,  and  to  meet  the  sam  fate  as 
before.  General  Burnside,  who  \  .messed  its 
management,  pronounced  it  a  masterly  effort 
against  such  numbers. 

Night  coming  on  and  the 'enemy  growing  less 
troublesome,  Colonel  Chapin,  commanding  the 
brigade,  who  had  been  unwell  for  a  number  of 
days  but  had  refused  to  leave  the  field  while  the 
enemy  was  in  the  front,  was  now  suffering  so 
that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  his  post,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  Colonel  W.  E.  Hobson, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Kentucky,  ‘who  led  the  men 
from  the  field  and  conducted  the  retreat  to  Knox¬ 
ville. 

To  mention  the  names  of  the  brave  men,  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates,  who  did  deeds  deserving  of 
record,  would  be  to  name  every  man  engaged. 
Not  one  flinched  from  the  work  before  him.  The 
historian  of  the  war  will  find  a  goodly  part  of  the 
material  for  his  work  here,  and  do  credit  to  this 
band  of  heroes.  Having  been  a  witness  of  all 
that  occurred  during  the  time  of  which  I  have 
written,  I  feel  justified  in  mentioning  a  few  names 
that  came  forth  covered  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Of 
General  Burnside  I  shall  say  nothing.  The  coun¬ 
try  knows  him,  and  he  is  a  subject  too  grand  for 
my  pen.  Of  the  General  commanding  the  Sec¬ 
ond  division,  Twenty-third  army  corps,  Brigadier- 
General  White,  I  cannot  say  enough  to  do  him 
justice.  He  was  everywhere  present  during  the 
fights,  scorning  to  refuse  to  share  the  danger  his 
men  were  exposed  to,  and  endured  cheerfully  the 
hardships  of  the  entire  march.  The  “  watchful 
General”  he  may  well  be  called.  Not  a  minute 
did  he  quit  his  post  or  take  his  eye  off  the  enemy, 
from  the  time  he  received  the  news  of  his  being 
at  Huff’s  Ferry  until  his  arrival  hero  ;  but  watch¬ 
ing  every  movement  they  made,  acted  as  his  good 
•  judgment  suggested  when  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  always  with  success.  He  com¬ 
municated  to  his  chief  at  Knoxville  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  received,  and  obeyed  implicitly  every 
order  he  obtained  from  that  quarter.  Among  the 
Generals  here  is  one  at  least  “  sanspeur  et  saris  re- 
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j proche .”  To  the  members  of  his  staff  the  report 
of  General  White  will,  I  presume,  do  justice. 
Their  names  only  are  necessary  here :  Captains 
Henry  Curtis,  Jr.,  F.  G.  Hentig,  James  A.  Lee, 
Lieutenants  Lowrie  and  Edmiston.  They  were 
with  the  General  always  except  when  upon  duty. 
Of  Colonel  Chapin,  commanding  the  Second  bri¬ 
gade  of  Second  division,  Twenty -third  army  corps, 
I  need  not  add  to  what  I  have  said.  His  excel¬ 
lent  management  of  the  troops  upon  three  fields, 
and  his  personal  bravery,  have  attached  him  to  his 
men  as  few  commanders  are  attached.  His  staff, 
Captains  Gallup  and  Sheldon  and  Lieutenant  Pear¬ 
son,  are  worthy  followers  of  their  brave  leader. 
Colonel  W.  E.  Hobson,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  brigade 
at  times  devolved,  behaved  always  as  became  the 
hero  of  Huff’s  Ferry.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Low¬ 
ry,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Illinois  ; 
Major  Sherwood,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Elev¬ 
enth  Ohio  *,  and  Major  Wheeler,  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Michigan,  each  commanding,  all  carried 
themselves  nobly.  I  must  mention  the  name  of 
ex-Colonel  Joseph  J.  Kelly,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Illinois,  whose  resignation  had  just 
been  accepted,  and  who  intended  to  start  for  his 
home  in  Illinois  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Huff’s 
Ferry,  but  would  not  leave  while  the  regiment 
he  had  so  long  commanded  was  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  with  them  all  the  time,  urging 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  and  to  vic¬ 
tory,  and  still  remains,  as  he  says,  to  “see  it 
through.” 

The  Ninth  army  corps  w?is  engaged  only  in  the 
battle  of  Campbell’s  Station,  and  there  sustained 
the  honor  of  their  past  history. 

■  The  troops  arrived  at  Knoxville  at  daylight 
November  seventeenth,  from  which  time  dates 
the  siege  of  the  place,  of  which 

More  Anon. 


Doc.  50. 

FIGHT  NEAR  ROCIIEPORT,  MO. 

*"  t  Glasgow,  June  8,  1863. 

Editors  Missouri  Democrat : 

Having  seen  a  very  incorrect  statement  of  the 
result  of  Captain  S.  W.  Steinmitz’s  scout  through 
the  lower  part  of  this  county  and  the  upper  part 
of  Boone,  I  ask  a  small  space  in  your  paper  to 
give  the  facts  as  they  occurred.. 

Captain  Steinmitz  belongs  to  company  C,  First 
Prov.  regiment,  E.  M.  M.,  Colonel  Douglas  com¬ 
manding.  The  Captain  left  Glasgow  at  two 
o’clock  p.m.,  May  thirtieth,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
men  of  his  company.  He  travelled  till  twelve 
o’clock  that  night,  and  reached  Mrs.  Jackman’s 
farm,  (mother  of  the  bushwhacking  colonel,)  and 
after  a  good  and' completo  search  —  for  Captain 
Sam  never  leaves  a  thing  half-finished  —  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  game  had  flown.  Ho  found 
some  ammunition,  and  learned  that  the  Colohel 
had  been  there  only  livo  hours  before.  Wo  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  best  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  until 
light,  which  we  did. 

At  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  thirty-first,  we  took  the 
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road  for  Rocheport,  thoroughly  scouring  the  in¬ 
termediate  country.  We  arrived  at  Rocheport 
at  one  p.m.,  thirty-first.  During  our  rest  of  one 
hour,  we  learned  that  Major  Rucker  had  been  in 
the  place  the  evening  before,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  not  necessary  to  give  here.  We  moved  out 
to  Forbis’s  farm,  where  wre  had  our  second  meal. 
We  moved  again  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  and  rode 
three  hours,  capturing  a  gun  and  more  ammuni¬ 
tion.  We  halted  where  we  had  supper,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  daylight,  June  first.  Again  we 
were  in  the  saddle,  and  had  not  gone  over  a  mile 
when  we  struck  a  fresh  trail  of  a  horse.  This 
we  followed  a  half-mile,  when  we  found  a  broad 
trail  where  forty  or  fifty  horsemen  had  gone 
along.  The  chase  was  now  exciting ;  we  had 
not  far  to  go  when  the  advance  saw  two  men 
with  guns  in  their  hands,  coming  down  the  op¬ 
posite  slope — we  were  following  a  ravine ;  our 
advance  commanded  them  to  halt,  wThich  they 
failing  to  do,  the  boys  fired  on  them.  They  im¬ 
mediately  returned  the  fire,  when  forty  or  fifty 
armed  men  showed  their  heads  above  the  bank 
and  fired  on  us.  We  gave  them  two  volleys,  and 
our  captain  ordered  us  tb  fall  back  on  the  hill 
and  form  in  line  of  battle.  About  half  our  men 
heard  the  command  and  obeyed  it ;  the  others 
saw  them  going,  and  thinking  it  a  run,  started  in 
a  different  direction.  Captain  Steinmitz  and 
party  were  hotly  pursued  to  within  three  miles 
of  Fayette  by  the  infuriated  villains,  where  the 
First  Sergeant’s  horse  gave  out,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  others  escaped. 

We  found  them  about  three  miles  north-west 
of  Rockport,  encamped  on  the  farm  of  John  L. 
Jones.  Captain  Steinmitz  had  one  man  killed 
dead  on  the  spot ;  Sergeant  William  H.  Hensley 
mortally  wounded,  (lived  about  five  hours,)  pri¬ 
vate  John  M.  Rhyne  severely  wounded  in  three 
places.  W e  afterward  learned  that  we  killed  one 
man  dead,  and  wounded  several  who  were  taken 
from  the  field. 

Captain  Steinmitz  and  party  went  into  Fayette 
and  got  a  reenforcement  from  the  Ninth  Missou¬ 
ri — company  A,  Captain  Leonard — and  overtook 
them  near  the  old  battle-ground.  They  charged 
on  Captain  Leonard,  which  company  A  received 
gallantly  and  repulsed  them.  It  was  their  time 
now,  and  Captain  Leonard  led  them  nobly.  The 
bushwhackers  ran,  and  we  captured  a  keg  of 
powder,  several  pistols  and  guns.  About  this 
time  detachments  from  company  F  and  — ,  (I 
forget  the  other  company’s  letter,)  of  the  Ninth 
Missouri,  stationed  at  Columbia,  came  on  the 
field  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid  Captain 
Cook.  The  rout  now  became  a  perfect  “  skedad¬ 
dle,”  and  so  we  left  them,  to  attend  to  the  mourn¬ 
ful  duties  caring  for  the  dead  and  dying. 

.  Captain  Leonard  had  a  buck-shot  in  the  right 
knee,  and  a  ball  passed  through  his  hat,  produc¬ 
ing  a  painful  contusion  9n  the  right  side  of  his 
head. 

The  casualties  on  the  rebel  side  were  four 
killed,  left  on  the  field,  and  perhaps  twice  that 
number  wounded.  We  have  it  from  reliable  au¬ 
thority  that  they  they  (the  citizens)  worked  all 


night  carrying  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  The 
rebels  were  behind  a  bank,  which  was  a  natural 
breastwork.  Their  advantages  in  the  first  fight 
were  about  ten  to  one,  taking  position,  arms,  and 
numbers  into  the  account.  They  were  all  armed 
with  double-barrelled  shot-guns  and  navy  pistols, 
loaded  with  fixed  ammunition,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  Jackman,  Rucker,  Pulliam,  and 
Todd. 

They  paroled  Sergeant  Vance,  and  the  parole 
was  signed  S.  D.  Jackman, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

By  J.  Drury  Pulliam,  A.  A.  G. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  one  of  the 

Participants. 

P.  S. — While  Captain  Steinmitz  and  party  were 
going  into  Fayette, .  they  overtook  a  very  estima¬ 
ble  citizen,  and  -while  he  was  in  company  the 
bushwhackers  fired  a  volley,  killing  the  citizen. 
I  write  this  because  Jackman  has  circulated  it 
over  the  country  that  Captain  Steinmitz  killed 
him.  •  P. 


Doc.  51. 

THE  YAZOO  EXPEDITION. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDING  J.  G.  WALKER’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Baron  Dk  Kalb,  ) 
Mouth  of  Yazoo  River,  June  1,  1863.  J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  left  this 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  twentj'-fourth  May, 
with  the  De  Kalb,  Forest  Rose,  Linden,  Signal, 
and  Petrel.  I  pushed  up  the  Yazoo  as  speedily 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  en¬ 
emy’s  transports  on  that  river,  with  the  Forest 
Rose,  Linden,  and  Petrel,  to  within  about  fifteen 
miles  of  Fort  Pemberton,  where  I  found  the 
steamers  John  Walsh,  R.  J.  Shankland,  Golden 
Age,  and  Scotland,  sunk  on  a  bar,  completely 
blocking  it  up.  I  remained  at  this  point  during 
the  night,  and  next  morriing  at  daylight  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  force  of  the  enemy,  but  after  a  sharp 
fire  of  a  few  minutes  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Our  only  loss  was  two  men  wounded.  Return¬ 
ing  down  the  Yazoo,  I  burned  a  large  saw-mill, 
twenty-five  miles  above  Yazoo  City.  At  Yazoo 
City  I  landed  and  brought  away  a  large  quantity 
of  bar,  round,  and  flat  iron  from  the  navy-yard. 
At  Indian  Shoal,  I  sent  volunteer  Lieutenant 
Brown,  of  the  Forest  Rose,  with  boats,  through 
to  Rolling  Fork.  He  found  a  quantity  of  corn 
belonging  to  the  rebels,  which  he  burned.  At 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Quirer,  hearing  of  steamers, 
I  sent  Lieutenant  Brown,  with  the  boats  of  the 
Forest  Rose  and  Linden,  up  after  them.  Ascend¬ 
ing  ten  miles,  he  found  the  Dew  Drop  and  Emma 
Belt.  The  Linden  burned  the  Argo  in  a  small 
bayou  about  seventy-five  miles  up  the  Sunflower. 
I  also  found  the  Cotton  Plant  sunk  in  Lake 
George,  with  nothing  out  of  the  water  but  the 
tops  of  her  smoke-stacks.  At  Gaines’s  Landing, 
on  the  Sunflower,  I  found,  and  brought  away,  a 
cutter  which  was  lost  on  the  Deer  Creek  expedi¬ 
tion.  I  have  as  prisoners  two  engineers  and  a 
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pilot  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  and  several  de¬ 
serters  and  refugees,  John  G.  Walker, 

Lieutenant  Commanding  United  States  Navy.' 

To  Acting  Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

CINCINNATI  COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNT. 

United  States  Gunboat  Baron  De  Kalb,  ) 
Mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  May  Si,  1S63.  ) 

We  have  just  returned  from  our  expedition  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy’s  transports,  and  have  been 
highly  successful. 

Having  received  orders  from  Admiral  Porter 
to  ascend  the  Yazoo  to  the  highest  possible  point, 
and  destroy  every  rebel  transport  found,  we  left 
the  mouth  of  this  river  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  and  proceeded  rapidly  up-stream. 
Captain  J.  G.  Walker,  of  our  boat,  having  been 
made  Flag-Officer,  proceeded  on  board  the  mos¬ 
quito  boat  Forest  Rose,  in  order  to  push  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  press  the  enemy  hard. 

We  advanced  rapidly  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  stopping  at  every  plantation  and  delivering 
to  the  planters  Admiral  Porter’s  orders,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  being  fired  upon  by  guerrillas  from 
their  property,  which  was  to  burn  and  destroy 
every  house  around  on  the  plantations  from 
which  we  received  the  fire.  We  passed  many 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  were  anxious  that 
some  transports  might  be  captured  and  pre¬ 
served,  so  that,  on  our  return,  we  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  away  the  valuable  article  as  a 
prize. 

At  night,  when  we  came  to,  a  vigilant  watch 
was  kept  aboard,  and  the  vessel  anchored  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  shore.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  prevent  being  boarded,  should  the 
enemy  be  about.  During  the  daytime,  while 
under  way,  every  man  was  kept  under  cover  of 
the  casemates,  to  escape  any  fire  from  the  banks. 

Arriving  at  the  head  of  Honey  Island,  in  Chou- 
la  Lake,  the  De  Kalb  came  to  anchor  to  await 
further  orders  and  the  return  of  the  boats  which 
had  preceded  us. 

We  remained  here  for  two  days,  receiving  no 
news  whatever  of  the  expedition  which  had  gone 
ahead  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when 
the  three  boats  rejoined  us.  We  learned  that 
they  had  ascended  the  river  to  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Fort  Pemberton,  and  were  prevented 
from  going  further  up  on  account  of  the  enemy 
having  sunk  across  the  river  some  seven  steamers 
.and  innumerable  torpedoes.  Finding  it  danger¬ 
ous  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  latter,  they 
burned  the  former  (as  much  as  remained  out  of 
water)  and  began  to  return.  The  fine  cotton 
steamers  Magnolia  and  Magenta  had  retreated  up 
the  river  and  found  safety  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  Descending  the  river,  after  burning  the 
boats,  the  vessels  were  considerably  annoyed,  be¬ 
ing  fired  upon  by  sharp-shooters  from  the  bank. 
A  number  of  the  men  on  board  were  wounded, 
but  fortunately  none  of  the  wounds  were  serious. 
The  cotton  which  we  had  passed  on  going  up  was 
found  in  flames  on  returning.  Acting  upon  or¬ 
ders,  the  Flag-Officer  directed  the  destruction  of 
the  property  which  lay  around,  consisting  of  cot¬ 


ton-gins,  saw-mills,  etc.  Arriving  at  Yazoo  City 
we  were  handed  an  official  document  from  the 
rebel  medical  department,  asking  for  medicines 
for  their  sick  and  wounded,  which,  of  course,  was 
refused. 

We  descended  the  Yazoo  to  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sunflower,  which  river  we  proceeded  up  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  what  transports  we  could 
find.  A  rebel  prisoner,  who  had  been  captured 
some  days  previous,  being  acquainted  with  the 
stream,  volunteered  his  services  as  a  guide.  The 
De  Kalb,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  while  the 
other  vessels  proceeded  rapidly  on.  Finding  the 
river  receding,  we  came  to  at  the  mouth  of  Lake 
George  to  await  the  return  of  the  expedition. 

After  remaining  three  days  above,  the  boats 
returned,  having  penetrated  the  Rolling  Fork  of 
Deer  Creek,  and  ascending  the  Sunflower  as  far 
up  as  Dunbar’s  Ferry,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
some  five  more  transports  were  destroyed,  with  a 
large  amount  of  rebel  provisions.  The  boats  ex¬ 
perienced  considerable  difficulty  in  navigating  the 
streams,  owing  to  their  narrowness. 

Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the 
Forest  Rose,  rendered  efficient  service  during  the 
expedition,  as  did  Acting  Masters  Kendrick  of 
the  De  Kalb,  and  Smith  of  the  Petrel. 

I  cannot  here  give  you  the  names  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  destroyed,  not  having  been  furnished  with  a 
list.  They  were  all  of  a  good  class,  and  their 
destruction  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  rebels. 

The  whole  country  through  which  we  passed 
presented  the  appearance  of  desolation ;  no  sign 
of  cultivation  could  be  seen,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  people  had  deserted  agricultural  pursuits 
altogether. 

The  river  above  Yazoo  City  is  bordered  by 
many  beautiful  plantations,  which,  previous  to 
the  war,  presented  a  thriving,  appearance,  but 
now  seem  desolate.  At  every  one  which  we 
passed,  the  negroes',  who  now  remained  posses¬ 
sors,  (the  planters  having  fled,)  gathered  upon  the 
banks,  and  seemed  anxious  for  us  to  take  them 
on  board  and  make  them  free,  and  when  we  re¬ 
fused,  on  account  of  not  having  transportation, 
they  seemed  very  much  depressed  in  spirits. 

The  Country,  which  has  been  overflowed  ever 
since  the  levee  was  cut  on  the  Mississippi  to  enter 
the  Yazoo  Pass,  now,  as  the  river  recedes,  begins 
to  “  dry  up,”  making  it  extremely  sickly  around. 
What  few  inhabitants  we  saw  and  conversed  with 
seemed  to  be  badly  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  hope  soon  to  be  relieved  by  our  becom¬ 
ing  permanent  possessors  of  the  land.  They  are 
poorly  clad,  and  informed  us  that  the  only  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  they  received  clothing  was 
Memphis,  and  that  the  prices  were  enormous. 

Doc.  52. 

GENERAL  TRIMBLE’S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Headquarters  Valley  District,  ) 
June  8, 1868.  f 

Major-General  J.  R.  Trimble,  having  been 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Northern  Virginia, 
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invites  all  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  and  out  of  the 
army,  to  join  the  Maryland  troops  now  serving  in 
this  district,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  that  State  to  a  body  formidable  by  its 
number  and  gallantry. 

Under  this  command  every  Marylander  will 
have  a  field  for  the  display  of  that  devotion  and 
bravery  in  the  cause  of  the  South  which  it  is  well 
known  they  possess,  but  which  have  heretofore 
been  much  obscured  by  their  separation  into  al¬ 
most  every  brigade  of  the  army. 

Marylanders  should  bear  in  mind  that  upon 
themselves  must  rest  the  honor  and  renown  of 
bringing  their  State  into  the  Southern  Confede¬ 
racy,  and  of  avenging  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
her  sons  and  daughters  by -the  .Goths  and  Yan- 
dals  of  the  North,  who,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
their  race,  have  done  more  outrage  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  to  Christian  civilization,  and  to  j 
Christian  freedom,  than  any  nation  of  this  en¬ 
lightened  age. 

Let  us  hope  the  day  is  near  when,  as  Mar}'- 
landers,  we  may  do  our  part  to  avenge  these 
wrongs. 

By  Order :  Major-General  Trimble. 

TT.  Carvel  Hall, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  53. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SIMMSPORT,  LA. 

Headquarters  31.  M.  Brigade,  ) 
Flag-Ship  Autocrat,  Lake’s  Landing,  > 
Yazoo  River,  June  11, 1S63.  ) 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  Captain 
Henry  Walke,  commanding  detachment  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  squadron,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A. 
Ellet,  commanding  the  ram  fleet  of  the  Mississippi 
Marine  Brigade,  left  the  mouth  of  Red  River  June 
third,  on  the  United  States  steam-ram  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Simmsport, 
on  the  Atchafalaj’a  River. 

The  approach  to  the  town  was  made  slowly 
and  cautiously,  in  order  to  insure  a  timely  detec¬ 
tion  of  any  earth  defences  the  enemy  might  have 
with  which  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 
It  was  ordered,  however,  that  no  gun  should  be 
fired  until  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  hostile 
force  in  the  place  should  be  definitely  ascertained. 
"When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  the  enemy 
opened  with  a  battery  of  field-pieces  and  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry.  The  men  on  the  ram  replied 
with  great  vigor. 

Behind  the  levee  and  some  heavy  embankments 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose,  within  less  than  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  river  channel,  the  enemy’s 
infantry  was  safely  protected,  and  all  the  time 
pouring  rapid  volleys  of  musketry  into  the  boat. 
The  fire  also  of  the  artillery  was  very  severe  and 
accurate.  The  ram  was  struck  seven  times  by 
shells,  two  of  which  set  fire  to  the  cotton  and 
other  combustible  material  on  the  boat  for  the 
protection  of  her  machinery ;  two  entered  the 
hull  just  above  the  water-line,  and  another  cut  the 
escape-pipe,  filling  the  engine-room  with  steam, 


without  injuring  any  of  the  crew,  nor  were  the 
engineers  driven  from  their  post. 

Fearing  a  conflagration,  the  ram  was  now 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  engagement,  and  drop¬ 
ped  down,  repassing  the  enemy’s  works,  and  an¬ 
chored  out  of  range.  During  the  entire  engage¬ 
ment  the  ram’s  battery  replied  to  the  enemy’s 
shots,  but  with  what  effect  is  not  known,  except 
that  the  fire  slackened  considerably  before  the 
termination  of  the  action. 

The  national  loss  in  the  engagement  was  three 
men  seriously  wounded. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  was  very  commenda¬ 
ble  throughout  the  entire  action. 

On  the  following  day,  June  fourth,  having  the 
day  before  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Colonel  sqt  out,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  iron-clads  Lafayette  and  Pittsburgh, 

;  for  the  same  place  he  visited/the  day  before.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  arriving  at  the  town  the  iron-clads 
opened  with  their  one  hundred  pounder  rifled  guns 
at  long-range,  when  the  enemy  fled  without  firing 
a  gun.  Our  men  then  landed  and  fired  the  town. 
The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  so  hasty  that  a  large 
number  of  arms  and  accoutrements  were  left  in 
the  houses  and  were  destroyed.  A  file  of  regi¬ 
mental  papers  was  secured,  from  which  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  enemy’s  force  was  made.  The  papers 
were  headed  “  Third  regiment  Arizona  brigade,” 
(Texans.)  By  these  papers  their  numbers  were 
given  as  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  They 
had  also  a  battery  of  six  pieces.  During  the  ac¬ 
tion  two  guns  were  dismounted.  The  nationals 
suffered  no  loss  in  the  action. 


Doc.  54. 

EXPEDITION  TO  BLUFFTON,  S.  C. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDING  GEORGE  BACON’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  S.  Commodore  McDonough,  ) 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  June  4,  1S63.  j 

Sir  :  ...  On  account  of  being  detained  by 
the  Mayflower,  it  was  long  after  daylight  before 
we  reached  the  point  where  the  troops  were  to 
disembark,  which  was  about  three  miles  this  side 
of  Bluffton ;  meeting  with  no  opposition  at  that 
point,  the  troops  were  landed  in  safety,  and  both 
them  and  ourselves  advanced  to  the  attack,  the 
Mayflower  having  joined  us  in  the  mean  time.  J. 
•anchored  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  bringing  our  batteries  to  bear 
upon  it. 

The  land  forces  having  without  opposition  oc¬ 
cupied  the  town,  I  moved  up  with  this  vessel  and 
the  transports  for  the  purpose  of  being  better 
able  to  cover  their  movements,  as  well  as  to  be 
ready  to  reembark  the  troops  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  the  enemy  had  mustered  quite  a  large  force  in 
the  rear  of  the  town  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Soon 
after  we  had  anchored  abreast  of  the  town,  and 
but  a  few  yards  from  it,  sharp  firing  was  heard 
in  the  rear  between  the  rebels  and  our  forces. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  land  forces  made 
signal  that  he  wished  us  to  shell  the  woods  in 
their  rear,  as  the  rebels  were  mustering  in  quite 
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a  strong  force.  I  immediately  opened  with  all 
my  guns,  firing  both  shell  and  shrapnel  with 
five-second  fuses,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to 
fall  back.  In  the  mean  time  the  town  was  fired 
in  several  places,  by  order  of  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  the  church  being  the  only  build¬ 
ing  spared. 

The  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
of  the  burning  town,  which  raged  so  dense  as  to 
cause  us  to  move  our  position  a  little,  and  almost 
obscured  immediate  objects,  attempted  another 
attack  on  our  forces.  They  were  met  by  steady 
volleys  from  our  troops  and  the  enfilading  fire  of 
our  heavy  guns,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  in  dis¬ 
order. 

As  we  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  expedition,  .  .  .  the  troops  were 

ordered  to  embark.  .  .  .  The  enemy  seeing 

that  all  the  troops  were  leaving,  collected  all  their 
troops  for  the  third  and  last  charge  upon  the  rear¬ 
guard,  who  were  left  on  shore  to  cover  the  re¬ 
embarkation  of  their  comrades.  The  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  down  the  street  leading  to  the  wharf, 
through  the  town,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  sweep 
off  in  the  general  rush  the  few  who  were  cover¬ 
ing  the  reembarkation. 

As  they  were  in  considerable  force  by  that 
time,  they  charged  with  cheers  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  steamers,  when,  from  their  repeat¬ 
ed  volleys,  we  got  their  position,  .  .  .  when 

we  opened  with  shrapnel  and  shell  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  effect  was  instantan¬ 
eous,  as  I  have  since  been  assured  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  land  forces  that  our  shrapnel  and 
shell  passed  directly  over  the  heads  of  our  own 
men,  exploding  in  front  of  the  ranks  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  causing  them  to  break  and  retreat  in  disor¬ 
der.  The  guns  of  the  Mayflower,  which  was  at 
that  time  lying  at  the  wharf  and  commanding 
the  streets,  were  served  with  great  effect. 

George  Bacon, 

Lieutenant  Commanding  United  States  Navy. 

To  Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont. 

CHARLESTON  MERCURY  ACCOUNT. 

Charleston',  June  6, 1SC3. 

The  destruction  of  property  on  Bull’s  Island 
some  days  ago,  and  the  recent  raid  on  the  Com- 
bahce,  involving  an  immense  loss  of  property,  is 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  beautiful  town  of 
Bluffton  on  May  River.  This  last  outrage  took 
place  on  Thursday  morning  last,  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  about  forty  private  residences  and 
nearly  one  hundred  outhouses,  stores,  etc.  We 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  list  of  the  property 
owners  who  have  suffered  by  the  burning  of  their 
beautiful  houses  and  settlements : 

General  J.  F.  Drayton,  Colonel  J.  J.  Stoney, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Kirk,  George  Allen,  Dr.  Paul  Pritch¬ 
ard,  M.  J.  Kirk,  J.  McKenzie,  A.  Crosby,  G.  Al¬ 
len,  Dr.  A.  G.  Verdier,  Estate  II.  Guerard,  Jos. 
Baynard,  Jas.  Seabrook,  G.  W.  Lawton,  W. 
Pope,  Dr.  Mellichamp,  Dr.  F.  H.  Pope,  R.  R. 
Pope,  J.  J.  Pope,  A.  G.  Verdier,  Henry  Verdier, 
“Squire  Popes,”  Mr.  Strobhart,  Mrs.  Hardee,  J. 


Chalmers,  J.  G.  Bulichen,  D.  &  J.  Canter,  D. 
Freeman,  —  Crosby,  —  Langballe,  —  Chalmers, 
W.  Winn,  J.  Bulichen,  Mrs.  Pickney,  Mrs.  Win- 
ingham,  B.  Wiggins,  Estate  Norton,  II.  F.  Train, 
—  Martain,  (f.  p.  c.) 

The  enemy  approached  in  transports,  and 
landed  about  one  thousand  strong  at  what  is 
known  as  Hunting  Island.  Five  gunboats  cov¬ 
ered  their  landing,  which  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  about  half-past  six  o’clock  on  the  fourth 
instant.  Three  companies  of  the  force  that  had 
landed  took  up  the  line  of  march,  following  the 
course  of  the  river  until  they  reached  Bluffton, 
their  gunboats  steaming  along  up  the  river  abreast 
of  the  troops.  The  pickets  noticed  the  move¬ 
ment  at  sunrise,  and  reported  the  fact  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Johnson,  commanding  the  outposts, 
at  about  seven  o’clock,  and  the  cavalry  force  from 
the  Third  and  Fourth  regiments,  South-Carolina 
cavalry,  moved  at  once  toward  the  threatened 
point.  Strange  to  say,  the  couriers  failed  to  re¬ 
port  the  advance  of  the  enemy  either  to  the  pick¬ 
et  headquarters  in  Bluffton  or  the  garrison  en¬ 
camped  near  the  town,  consisting  of  the  fine  in¬ 
fantry  force  from  the  Eleventh  South-Carolina 
regiment.  The  consequence  was,  the  gunboats 
arrived  in  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  camps 
before  they  could  be  seen  by  the  camp-guard, 
who  gave  the  alarm.  The  men  were  soon  under 
arms,  and  deployed  as  skirmishers,  going  some 
distance  to  the  front  in  the  movement.  The  ene¬ 
my  soon  came  in  sight,  having  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town  unmolested,  and  exchanged 
shots  with  the  line  of  skirmishers.  Soon  after 
the  town  was  fired  in  the  lower  part,  near  Colo¬ 
nel  Stoney’ s,  and  the  blowing  fresh  soon  sent  the 
flames  broadcast  through  the  town. 

The  heavy  growth  of  trees  between  Mr.  Pope’s 
house  and  the  Episcopal  church  saved  the  latter 
structure.  They  fired  the  Methodist  church  un¬ 
der  the  very  altar  ;  but  it  burnt  so  slowly  that 
it  was  discovered,  and  put  out.  /The  cavalry 
had  now  arrived.  Earle’s  light  battery,  after  a 
drive  of  thirteen  miles,  had  also  reported  for  duty. 
The  Abolitionists  having  effected  their  purpose 
now  withdrew,  embarked  on  their  transports, 
and  were  conveyed  out  of  sight. 

But  one  casualty  occurred  on  our  side.  Ser¬ 
geant  Mew,  of  company  E,  Eleventh  South-Caro¬ 
lina  infantry,  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
(which,  by  the  way,  the  Yankee  gunboats  used 
very  freely)  in  the  right  side ;  the  wound  is  not 
dangerous,  however.  The  invaders,  who  were 
principally  a  New-IIampshire  regiment,  are  not 
known  to  have  been  punished  in  any  way.  As 
we  said  in  reference  to  the  affair  on  the  Comba- 
hee,  the  success  of  a  marauding  expedition  of 
this  character  is  certainly  a  very  mortifying  cir¬ 
cumstance. 


Doc.  55. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ASHEPOO,  S.  C. 

Bkaufort,  June  5, 1863. 

With  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  negro  soldiers, 
on  board  the  gunboat  John  Adams,  and  the  trans- 
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ports  Harriet  A.  "Weed  and  Sentinel,  Colonel 
Montgomery  left  Beaufort  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  instant,  and  at  half-past  two  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  anchored  his  little  fleet  in  the 
Combahee  River,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
point  of  his  departure,  twenty  miles  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  fifteen  from  the  village  of  Ashepoo,  on 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  The 
Sentinel  unfortunately  got  aground  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Coosaw  River,  and  was  of  no  service  to  the 
expedition  ;  the  troops  on  board  of  her  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  John  Adams  and  the  Harriet  A. 
Weed. 

The  village  of  Ashepoo  is  approached  from  the 
Combahee  by  three  different  road^,  one  from 
Field’s  Point,  where  the  rebels  had  constructed 
a  battery,  but  had  deserted  it — one  from  Tar 
Bluff,  two  miles  above  Field’s  Point,  and  one 
from  Combahee  Ferry,  six  miles  further  up  the 
river. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  fully  determined 
upon  before  his  departure,  Colonel  Montgomery, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  took  possession  of  the 
three  approaches  to  Ashepoo,  placing  Captain  T. 
N.  Thompson,  with  one  company  in  the  earth¬ 
works  at  Field’s  Point ;  Captain  Carver  with 
company  E  in  the  rifle-pits  at  Tar  Bluff,  and  then 
with  the  balance  of  his  force  proceeded  to  Com¬ 
bahee  Ferry,  and  with  the  guns  of  the  John 
Adams  and  two  howitzers,  under  command  of 
Captain  Brayton,  completely  covered  the  road 
and  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

These  points  were  all  occupied  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  To  deceive  the  enemy,  and  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it 
really  was,  he  instructed  the  officer  in  command 
at  this  difficult  point  to  retain  but  a  few  men  in 
reserve-  and  throw  out  nearly  their  entire  strength 
as  skirmishers. 

At  Ashepoo  the  rebels  had  three  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  a  full  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery.  As  Captain  Thompson  ad¬ 
vanced  up  the  road  leading  from  Field’s  Point, 
cavalry  came  in  sight,  but.  a  few  well-directed 
volleys  soon  sent  them  galloping  back  in  confu¬ 
sion  to  their  stronghold  at  Ashepoo. 

At  half-past  three  p.m.,  a  battery  of  six  pieces 
arrived  and  opened  a  brisk  fire.  Not  a  man 
flinched,  but,  from  such  hiding-places  as  they 
could  find,  poured  volley  after  volley  upon  the 
gunners,  killing  and  wounding  a  number.  In 
the  midst  of  this  little  engagement,  the  Harriet 
A.  Weed  came  up,  and  a  well-directed  shell  from 
her  guns,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Holden, 
caused  a  retreat  of  the  rebel  artillery.  The  raid 
upon  this  road  then  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
soldiers  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  burned 
and  destroyed  every  thing  of  value  they  came 
across.  Thirty-four  large  mansions  known  to 
belong  to  notorious  rebels,  with  all  their  rich  fur¬ 
niture  and  rare  works  of  art,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  but  smouldering  ruins  and 
parched  and  crisped  skeletons  of  once  magnificent 
old  oak  and  palmetto  groves  now  remain  of  these 
delightful  country-seats. 

After  scattering  the  rebel  artillery,  the  Harriet 


A.  Weed  tied  up  opposite  a  large  plantation,  own¬ 
ed  by  Nicholas  &  Kirkland.  Major  Corwin,  in 
command  of  companies  B  and  C,  soon  effected  a 
landing,  without  opposition.  The  white  inhabit¬ 
ants,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  negro  soldiers  with 
loaded  muskets  in  their  hands,  ran  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  while  the  slave  population  rushed  to  the 
boats  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  grat¬ 
itude.  Three  rice-houses,  well  filled  with  rice, 
a  large  amount  in  ricks  in  the  yard,  and  four 
large  mills  of  different  kinds,  were  destroyed. 
Mansions,  negro-quarters,  and  every  thing  in¬ 
flammable,  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Sluices 
were  opened,  plantations  flooded,  and  broad 
ponds  and  lakes  made  where,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  and  corn  were  put¬ 
ting  forth  their  leaves. 

Captain  Carver,  with  company  C,  landed  at 
Tar  Bluff.  After  a  skilful  disposition  of  his 
pickets,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  appeared  in  sight, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  little  party,  but 
upon  throwing  out  his  whole  force  he  succeeded 
in  repulsing  every  charge,  and  finally  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Upon  this  road  several 
large  steam  rice-mills,  three  cotton-gins,  and  a 
fine  saw-mill  were  destroyed,  together  with  an 
immense  amount  of  other  property. 

Captain  Hoyt,  company  A,  landed  at  Comba¬ 
hee  Ferry,  at  half-past  seven  a.m. — encountered 
cavalry  pickets  the  moment  he  began  to  advance, 
but  after  a  short  engagement  drove  them  back  in 
disorder.  The  fine  bridge  across  the  Combahee 
River  was  then  destroyed,  together  with  all  the 
adjacent  property. 

Captain  Brayton,  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island 
artillery,  who  was  present  with  a  section  of  his 
battery,  took  part  in  this  engagement  from  the 
John  Adams. 

Having  brought  within  his  lines  nearly  eight 
hundred  valuable  slaves  ;  having  destroyed  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  two  millions,  most  of 
which  belonged  to  notorious  leaders  in  this  re¬ 
bellion  ;  having  demonstrated  that  negro  soldiers 
will  follow  and  fight  wherever  a  brave  and  bold 
man  dares  to  lead  them,  and  that  the  slave  pop¬ 
ulation  of  South-Carolina  are  eager  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  escape,  Colonel  Montgomery 
returned  to  Beaufort  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  instant,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 


Doc.  56. 

THE  MATTAPONY  EXPEDITION. 

Tiie  following  is  a  communication  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Lee  to  the  Navy  Department,  dated  June 
fifth,  inclosing  report  of  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Gillis,  giving  the  details  of  a  joint  expedition  of 
the  army  and  navy  forces  up  the  Mattapony 
River,  Va. 

The  main  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  foundery  at  a  point  on  the  Mattapony 
River,  some  ten  miles  above  Walkerton,  where 
it  was  said  ordnance  matter  was  manufactured 
for  the  enemy. 

With  this  object  in  view,  four  hundred  infan- 
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try,  on  the  morning  of  June  fourth,  arrived  at 
Yorktown,  on  board  the  United  States  steamer 
Commodore  Morris,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Gil- 
lis ;  United  States  steamer  Commodore  Jones, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Mitchell ;  the  army 
gunboat  Smith  Briggs,  and  the  transport  Win- 
nissimmet. 

The  expedition  proceeded  to  Walkerton,  about 
twenty  miles  above  West-Point,,  on  the  Matta- 
pony  River,  where  it  arrived  at  two  a.m.  of  the 
fifth.  Here  the  troops  were  landed  ahd  marched 
to  Aylett’s,  where  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  foundery, 
with  all  its  machinery,  together  with  mills,  grain, 
etc.,  destroyed. 

The  land  forces  also  destroyed  grain  at  other 
places,  and  captured  horses,  mules,  and  cattle, 
and  at  half-past  five  p.m.  reembarked. 

The  vigilant  dispositions  of  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Gillis  kept  the  river  below  clear,  and 
the  rebels  attempting  demonstrations  at  several 
points  on  the  banks  were  dispersed  by  the  gun¬ 
boats. 

The  navy  had  no  casualties. 

Admiral  Lee  thinks  the  entire  success  of  the 
expedition  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  our  evac¬ 
uation  of  West-Point  only  five  days  before,  thus 
precluding  the  probability  of  any  movement  in 
that  direction,  and  throwing  the  enemy  off  his 
guard. 

The  following  is 

LIEUT.  COM.  GILLIS’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Gunboat  Commodore  Morris,  f 
Off  Yorktown,  Va.,  June  6,  1S63.  ( 

.  .  .  At  eight  p.m  [on  the  fourth]  .  .  . 

we  started  up  the  York  River,  passing  West- 
Point  at  forty-five  minutes  past  ten,  without  no¬ 
ticing  any  thing  that  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We  arrived  at  Walker- 

ton  at  two  a.m.  The  troops  were  landed  with 
all  expedition,  and  reached  their  destination 
(Aylett’s)  at  eight  a.m.  At  that  place  they  found 
the  information  they  had  previously  received  was 
correct  in  every  particular,  and  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  was  soon  accomplished. 

An  immense  amount  of  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  also  a  very  large  quantity  of  flour  and  grain, 
which  was  in  a  large  flouring  mill  belonging  to 
the  rebel  government,  was  soon  rendered  useless. 
Colonel  Levis  then  started  on  his  way  back, 
stopping  at  different  places  to  destroy  grain,  cap¬ 
ture  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  .  .  .  Having 

received  information  that  the  rebels  were  making 
preparations  to  obstruct  the  river  at  Mantapoke, 

I  sent  the  Smith  Briggs  down  at  two  p.m.  to 
keep  the  river  clear,  and  to  remain  at  that  place 
until  my  arrival. 

Captain  Lee,  of  that  vessel,  reports  that  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  Mantapoke  there  were  about 
sixty  or  seventy  rebels  collected  on  the  bluff  at 
Indiantown,  but  a  few  shell  dispersed  them. 

.  .  .  j  am  happy  to  state  that  so  far  as  the 

naval  portion  of  the  expedition  was  concerned 
every  thing  passed  off  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  and  without  a  single  casualty.  .  .  . 


The  land  forces  were  not  so  fortunate  —  one 
man  being  killed  and  two  wounded,  also  one 
missing;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Longstreet’s  corps  was  at  or  near  Newton,  ten 
miles  from  Aylett’s,  and  Pickett’s  division  at  the 
White  House,  twelve  miles  from  whertj  we  land¬ 
ed,  I  think  they  were  as  fortunate  as  could  be 
expected.  ...  J.  H.  Gillis, 

Lieut.  Com.  and  Sen.  Officer,  off  Yorktown. 

To  A.  R.  Admiral  Lee. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

^  Yorktown,  Va.,  June  6, 1863. 

We  have  just  returned  from  one  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  little  expeditions  through  King  William 
County,  Va.,  that  are  now  termed  raids.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  perfect  success.  It  was  carried 
out  in  a  soldierly  way,  and  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  features  of  the  affair  was  the  absence  of 
plundering  and  pilfering,  which  on  too  many 
former  occasions  have  been  permitted  to  a  fearful 
extent. 

While  our  forces  were  at  West-Point,  Major- 
General  Keyes  proposed  the  expedition,  and  the 
coast  being  clear  for  operations,  an  expedition 
was  gotten  up  and  put  in  execution  during  the 
past  few  days. 

Thu  following  orders  were  issued  to  guide 
those  in  command : 

Headquarters  Fourth  Army  Corps,  | 
Fort  Yorktown,  Va.,  June  4,  1863.  j 

A  combined  expedition  of  land  and  naval  forces 
will  leave  this  place  at  six  o’clock  this  p.m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  a  foundery  at  a  point 
on  the  Mattapony  River,  some  ten  miles  above 
Walkerstown.  The  land  forces  will  consist  of 
four  hundred  infantry  —  one  hundred  each  from 
the  Fourth  Delaware,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth  New-York,  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  drafted  militia  —  assisted  by  three  gun¬ 
boats  and  a  transport  under  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Gillis.  The  main  purpose  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  is  to  destroy  the  foundery,  where  it  is  said 
that  shot  and  shell  and  other  instruments  of  re¬ 
bellion  are  manufactured.  In  addition  to  that, 
all  collections  of  supplies  for  the  rebel  army  will 
be  captured  or  destroyed.  Horses  and  mules  fit 
for  the  saddle  and  for  draught,  also  sheep,  cattle, 
and  swine  fit  for  slaughter,  will  be  captured  as 
far  as  practicable. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden,  however,  to  take  any 
thing  or  to  destroy  any  thing  not  useful  to  troops 
in  the  field. 

As  the  expedition  is  intended  to  penetrate  far 
within  the  enemy’s  lines,  the  infantry  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  set  out  with  a  determination  to  achieve 
success  at  any  cost. 

Volunteers  will  be  called  for  to  move  at  thirty 
minutes’  notice,  and  the  commanding  officer  will 
be  designated  at  the  moment  of  departure. 

The  men  will  carry  nothing  but  their  over¬ 
coats,  canteens  and  cartridge-boxes,  with  at  least 
fifty  rounds  per  man.  E.  D.  Keyes 

Major-General  Commanding  Fourth  Army  Corps. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Carroll  Tevis  is  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  infantry,  and  will  be  obeyed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  E.  D.  Keyes, 

Major-General. 

The  troops  were  all  embarked  according  to  or¬ 
ders,  on  the  Gemsbok  and  transport,  and  start¬ 
ed  up  the  York  River  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  fourth- of  June.  The 
gunboat  Commodore  Jones,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  J.  G.  Mitchell,  led  the  way,  followed  b}r 
the  Commodore  Morris  and  the  Smith  Briggs, 
Captain  Lee.  The  latter  is  an  army  boat,  mount¬ 
ing  four  guns  —  the  boat  that  proved  so  service¬ 
able  in  running  the  blockade  on  the  Nansemond 
River.  The  flotilla  reached  West-Point  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Walkerstown,'  via  the  Mattapony  River,  reach¬ 
ing  the  latter  place  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

About  half-past  four,  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion  for  Aylett’s  warehouse,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  point  of  landing,  and  forty-five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  shoal  water 
prevented  the  boats  from  going  further  up  the 
river.  The  Fourth  Delaware  and  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty-eighth  New-York  led  the  way. 
As  the  White  House  was  but  ten  miles  distant, 
and  knowing  there  was  a  large  force  of  rebels 
there,  the  three  points  of  intersection  of  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  King  William  Court-House  roads  were 
left  in  charge  of  detachments  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-eighth  New-York,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  main  body  from  being  cut  off. 

Small  skirmishing  parties  of  rebel  infantry  and 
cavalry  attacked  our  men  in  front  and  in  the 
rear,  but  were  repulsed,  with  some  loss  in  wound¬ 
ed  and  prisoners.  A  large  number  sought  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  swamps  and  dense  woods,  whither  it 
■was  of  no  special  benefit  for  us  to  pursue  them, 
for  time  was  valuable,  and  the  expedition  rested 
mainly  in  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  cer¬ 
tain  property  before  the  enemy  could  bring  his 
larger  forces  against  us. 

At  Aylett’s  the  iron  foundery,  machine-shops, 
cotton-mills,  lumber-yard,  and  four  government 
warehouses,  containing  large  quantities  of  corn 
and  grain,  were  burned  ;  also  a  large  mill,  owned 
by  Colonel  Aylett,  of  the  rebel  army,  with  six 
thousand  bushels  of  grain.  The  Colonel  made 
his  escape,  although  in  the  vicinity.  The  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Fourth  Delaware,  I  understand,  cap¬ 
tured  his  horse,  which  was  nicely  saddled  and 
bridled.  A  great  number  of  barns,  containing 
stores  for  the  rebels,  such  as  grain,  corn,  whisky, 
cotton  goods,  etc.,  were  destroyed.  The  amount 
of  loss  to  the  enemy  in  this  way,  if  estimated  by 
dollars,  cannot  fall  short  of  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  A  large 
number  of  horned  cattle  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  and  mules,  collected  for  the 
Richmond  market,  were  brought  down  to  the 
boats,  but  our  limited  space  prevented  us  from 
taking  them  all.  Only  a  portion  of  the  horses 
were  brought  away.  The  contrabands,  women 
and  children,  proved  an  immense  nuisance. 
They  followed  the  column,  and  we  had  to  find 


transportation  for  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
horses  and  cattle,  that  are  really  needed  for  the 
service. 

General  Picket’s  rebel  division  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  men  was  at  Newton,  ten  miles  from  A y- 
lette.  He  had  also  a  strong  outpost  within  three 
miles  of  that  place  ;  but  the  panic  was  so  great 
in  the  country  through  which  we  passed  that 
there  was  no  serious  attack  on  our  forces.  It 
was  not  credited  that  two  hundred  men  wmuld 
have  ventured  so  far  into  the  enemy’s  lines  with¬ 
out  any  support. 

Our  own  loss  during  the  skirmishing  was  one 
killed  and  three  wounded,  one  of  the  latter  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  piece,  frac¬ 
turing  his  left  arm,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
amputate.  His  name  is  W.  IL  Dickerson,  of  the 
Fourth  Delaware.  I  could  not  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  killed.  The  two  other 
wounded  will  get  along  very  well,  they  having 
escaped  very  serious  injury.  Our  men  derived 
some  satisfaction  when  they  saw  the  effect  their 
fire  was  producing.  I  allude  to  the  number  of 
secesh  saddles  that  were  emptied.  _ 

The  negroes  served  as  faithful  guides,  and  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  all  the  particulars  we  required  of 
the  male  population.  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
Captain  L.  II.  Howard,  of  General  Keyes’s  staff, 
accompanied  us,  and  while  ashore  learned  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  blockade  the  river 
at  a  very  narrow  point,  by  felling  trees  about 
ten  miles  below  where  we  were  lying.  The 
Smith  Briggs  immediately  went  down,  but  the 
report  appears  to  have  been  unfounded. 

During  our  return,  we  shelled  the  woods  thor¬ 
oughly.  Certain  portions  of  the  banks  were 
lined  with  sharp-shooters,  but  their  spiteful, 
whistling  shot  fell  harmlessly  against  the  plating 
of  our  boats.  The  spattering  caused  more  than 
ordinary  amusement.  One  lone  Boston  Abolition¬ 
ist  appeared  to  be  uneasy ;  but  I  believe  scariness 
is  a  marked  trait  in  the  animal. 

A  prisoner  in  our  hands,  formerly  of  the  Forty- 
second  Virginia  infantry,  boasted  that  Stuart 
would  be  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  before 
we  had  any  idea,  and  that  he  would  lay  every 
thing  waste.  He  was  going  prepared  to  fight 
and  destroy — in  fact,  would  spare  nothing.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  destroy  the  counties  of  Mary¬ 
land  bordering  to  the  northward,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call  “abolition-holes.” 


Doc.  57. 

GUERRILLAS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BERRrviLLE,  Va.,  June  9, 1863. 

Tms  county  is  still  infested  with  bushwhack¬ 
ers.  Formerly  residents  here,  they,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  belong  to  the  soi  disant  chivalry. 
Among  their  daring  deeds,  I  have  to  record  the 
cold-blooded  assassination  of  a  corporal  of  com¬ 
pany  C,  First  New  York  cavalry. 

On  Friday,  June  fifth,  Corporal  Lewis,  attended 
by  a  comrade,  passing  on  a  by-road,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  town,  was  fired  upon  and 
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killed  by  six  butternut-colored  bushwhackers. 
His  comrade  was  taken  prisoner.  The  demons 
rifled  the  body  of  the  dead  man  of  watch,  pocket- 
book,  etc.,  and  left  him  lying  where  he  had  fallen. 
On  the  way  to  their  crossing-place  on  the  She¬ 
nandoah  they  came  upon  a  scouting-party  of  in¬ 
fantry  from  Winchester,  but  escaped  by  taking 
to  a  thicket  on  the  Opequan  Creek.  Here  the 
prisoner  escaped  and  returned  to  camp.  He  states 
that  one  of  the  bushwhackers  said  he  had  regis¬ 
tered  an  awful  oath  in  the  morning  to  kill  a  Yan¬ 
kee  before  the  sun  went  down.  What  noble  fel¬ 
lows  the  chivalry  are ! 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  sixth,  a  party  of 
rebel  horsemen,  estimated  to  number  one  hundred 
men,  dashed  upon  a  small  wagon  train  on  its  way 
to  this  place  with  supplies  from  Winchester.  The 
infantry  guard  of  the  train,  composed,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  of  a  detail  from  the  Sixty-seventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment,  fought  bravely  against  tre¬ 
mendous  odds,  and  not  until  one  of  their  number 
had  been  killed  and  several  wounded,  did  they 
surrender.  A  teamster,  with  his  revolver,  blew 
the  brains  out  of  a  rebel  who  stopped  his  team, 
and  escaped  on  foot.  An  infantry  man,  standing 
in  a  wagon,  ran  a  horseman  through  the  body 
with  his  bayonet  before  the  rebel  could  reach  him 
with  his  sword.  As  the  guerrillas  carried  off  their 
killed  and  wounded,  we  are  unable  to  estimate 
their  loss.  Our  loss  of  government  property 
amounts  to  only  eighteen  horses— all  the  horses 
from  five  wagons,  except  two  killed  in  the  skir¬ 
mish. 

To  the  honor  of  the  intrepid  boys  guarding  the 
train,  be  it  said,  their  resolute  and  determined  re¬ 
sistance  in  defence  of  it  saved  all  but  the  five 
government  wagons  and  horses,  as  stated  above. 
With  these  the  confederate  thieves  hurriedly  de¬ 
camped,  abandoning  the  wagons  when  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  turnpike,  and  mounting  the  pris¬ 
oners  upon  the  captured  horses.  They  effected 
their  escape  with  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  al¬ 
though  closely  pursued  by  detachments  of  the 
First  New-York  cavalry,  from  this  place,  and  of 
the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania,  from  Winchester. 
They  crossed  the  Shenandoah  near  Front  Royal. 

The  attack  upon  the  train  was  made  near  the 
Opequan,  about  three  miles  from  Berryville.  Citi¬ 
zens,  residents  of  the  neighborhood  visited  by  the 
rebels,  say  they  belonged  to  Colonel  Harmon’s 
regiment,  of  General  Jones’s  command.  Moseby, 
according  to  the  statements  of  men  of  his  since 
captured  by  us,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  .af¬ 
fair.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence  he  was  in 
Warren  County  with  his  command. 

Sunday,  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  Captains  Boyd,  of  C, 
and  Bailey,  of  K,  with  one  hundred  men  of  the 
First  New-York  cavalry,  started  on  an  expedition 
into  Loudon  and  Fauquier  counties.  Crossing 
the  Shenandoah  opposite  Schley’s  Gap,  the  de¬ 
tachment  moved  in  the  direction  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  en  route  to  Piedmont 
Station.  On  what  is  known  as  the  Crooked  Creek 
road  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  belonging 
to  Moseby’s  command. 

In  this  locality  private  Kellogg,  of  company  K, 


was  killed  in  a  running  fight  with  a  rebel.  He 
belonged  to  the  “advance-guard,”  and,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  guerrilla,  left  his  comrades  far  behind 
by  the  uncommon  speed  of  his  horse.  When  the 
“advance”  reached  the  scene  of  the  skirmish  they 
found  Kellogg  mortally  wounded — the  Rebel  had 
skedaddled  ! 

At  Piedmont  Captain  Boyd  received  informa¬ 
tion,  through  the  agency  of  his  valuable  guides, 
indicating  the  whereabouts  of  a  party  of  White’s 
men — all  lawless  bushwhackers.  An  intricate  by¬ 
road  through  underbrush  and  over  hills  brought 
us  to  the  rendezvous.  The  game  had  gone.  A 
farmer  had  warned  them  of  the  coming  of  our 
cavalry — the  deep  woods  affording  them  every  fa¬ 
cility  to  successfully  “vamoose  the  ranche,”  and 
continue  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ;  and  it  is  assuredly  happiness  for  them 
to  be  able  to  shoot  pickets,  assassin-like,  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  plunder  farmers  in  a  style  worthy  the 
palmiest  days  of  Dick  Turpin. 

We  reached  Salem  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  picked  up  two  or  three  of  Moseby’s  men, 
and  learned  that  Moseby  had  taken  quarters  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  was  decidedly  refresh¬ 
ing  news.  The  next  question  under  discussion 
was  how  to  find  him.  Captain  Boyd  in  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably.  He  learned  that  Moseby’s  ren¬ 
dezvous  and  principal  headquarters  had  been  for 
a  long  time  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hathaway, 
about  five  miles,  from  Salem  and  twenty  from 
Front  Royal. 

It  was  an  out-of-the-way  place.  We  followed 
by-roads,  travelled  through  woods,  leaped  ditches, 
and  waded  creeks,  arriving  at  last  at  the  imposing 
mansion  wherein  we  hoped  we  might  find  the 
leader  of  Loudon  guerrillas.  In  an  instant  we 
had  surrounded  the  dwelling.  An  entrance  being 
effected,  every  nook  from  basement  to  attic  was 
explored ;  but  Moseby  had  left  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  place.  His  sergeant  had  seen 
us  at  Salem,  and  managed  to  warn  him  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  make  good  his  exit.  We  found 
Mrs.  Moseby  here  with  her  two  children — in  no 
pleasant  humor,  because  the  slumbers  of  herself 
and  husband  had  been  broken  by  Yankee  cav¬ 
alry.  Mrs.  Moseby  is  decidedly  handsome,  and 
converses  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
She  is  a  sociable  and  good-natured  woman  natu¬ 
rally,  but  is  very  unkindly  disposed  toward 
“Northerners.”  She  could  not  comprehend  by 
what  chance  we  had  discovered  her  husband’s 
whereabouts.  As  Moseby’s  departure  had  been 
somewhat  hurried,  he  left  three  valuable  horses 
behind.  Besides  those  left  by  Moseby,  we  brought 
away  with  us  several  “  U.  S.”  horses  found  upon 
Hathaway’s  place. 

Colonel  Hathaway,  or,  more  properly,  Brigadier- 
General  Hathaway,  (he  commanded  the  rebel  mi¬ 
litia,)  accompanied  Captain  Boyd  into  headquar¬ 
ters  as  a  prisoner.  Dressed  in  citizen’s  clothing, 
he  rode  one  of  his  own  horses,  and  in  the  best 
possible  humor  reached  Berryville.  He  admires 
Moseby.  In  his  opinion,  Moseby  is  the  soul  of 
honor,  a  model  man,  a  high-toned,  whole-souled 
gentleman,  incapable  of  encouraging  bushwhack- 
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ing,  etc.  “A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind.”  I  look  upon  Moseby  and  Hathaway  as 
“ par  nobile  fratrum"  and  “birds  of  a  feather.” 

Near  this  place  Captain  Boyd  also  captured  a 
middle-aged  man,  who  would  now  be  in  the  rebel 
army  were  it  not  for  a  constitutional  fear  of  “vil¬ 
lainous  gunpowder.”  Possessing  no  desire  to 
snuff  the  smoke  of  battle,  he  remained  at  home, 
and,  out  of  pure  patriotism  for  the  “C.  S.  A.,” 
engages  in  the  sanctified  and  Christian-like  voca¬ 
tion  of  raising  a  company  of  bushwhackers.  He 
had  labored  with  zeal.  His  heart  was  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  labor  of  love.  Alas !  that  now, 
in  Captain  Boyd’s  grasp,  his  delightful  “  occupa¬ 
tion’s  gone.”  Unfortunate  fellow ! 

We  left  Hathaway’s  residence  at  six  o’clock 
A.  si.  on  Monday,  passing  through  Middleburgh 
on  the  road  campward.  On  the  road  leading  to 
the  latter  place  we  took  several  mounted  men. 
They  belonged  to  Moseby’s  gang.  Upon  every 
road  small  squads  might  be  seen  getting  out  of 
the  way  with  wonderful  alacrity.  A  sergeant 
and  five  men,  mistaking  us  for  their  own  cavalry, 
rode  into  our  presence  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
were  captured  without  difficulty. 

We  reached  camp  Monday  afternoon  via  Snick¬ 
er’s  Ferry,  with  fourteen  prisoners  and  sixteen 
captured  horses.  Captain  Boyd,  commanding  the 
detachment,  is  entitled  to  all  credit  due  a  success¬ 
ful  enterprise.  With  one  hundred  men  he  pene¬ 
trated  Moseby’s  chosen  haunts  and  has  broken 
up  his  favorite  rendezvous. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  Captain  Bo}rd  marched 
to  Fairfax  Court-House  with  one  hundred  men. 
Moseby,  with  a  choice  battalion,  watched  his  re¬ 
turn,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  assail  him. 
However,  he  boasted  of  his  intention  to  capture 
that  detachment  of  the  First  New-York  at  that 
time.  What  will  Moseby  say  now  that  he  has 
lost  another  excellent  opportunity?  J.  H.  II. 


Doc.  58. 

BATTLE  OF  CIIANCELLORSVILLE,  YA. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HOWE’S  REPORT.* 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  > 
Sixth  Corps,  May  10, 1863.  f 

Lieutenant-  Colonel  McMahon,  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General  Sixth  Corps: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  th^  operations 
of  the  Second  division,  Sixth  corps,  from  the 
time  it  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  of  May,  until  it  recrossed  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  May. 

The  division  crossed  the  river  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  second,  and  about  twelve  that 
night  I  received  notice  to  march  in  rear  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Newton’s  division  to  Fredericksburgh.  About 
three  a.m.,  the  rear  of  General  Newton’s  division 
marched,  and  the  head  of  my  column  reached 
Hazel  Run  some  time  after  daylight,  uninter¬ 
rupted  except  by  the  troops  in  front.  About 
eleven  o’clock  a.m.  on  the  third,  I  received 
notice  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Sixth 

*  See  Volume  VI.  Rebellion  Record. 


corps  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
position  between  Hazel  Run  and  Fredericksburgh, 
and  wished  me  to  assist.  I  immediately  formed 
three  storming  columns,  the  first  column  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Neill,  composed  of  the 
Seventh  Maine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conner,  the 
Seventy-seventh  New-York,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
French,  the  Thirty-third  New-York,  Colonel  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-first  New-Jersey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mettler.  The  second  column, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Grant,  Acting 
Brigadier-General,  was  composed  of  the  Second 
Vermont,  Colonel  Woolbridge,  the  Sixth  Ver¬ 
mont,  Colonel  Barney,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  New- 
Jersey,  Colonel  Morrison.  The  third  column 
was  composed  of  the  Third  Vermont,  Colonel 
Seaver,  the  Fourth  Vermont,  Colonel  Stoughton, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-first  New-Jersey, 
Colonel  Van  Hauten,  led  by  Colonel  Seaver,  of 
the  Third  Vermont. 

I  also  placed  the  division  artillery  in  favorable 
range,  and  where  they  could  have  an  effective 
fire  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  most  practicable  lines  of  advance 
for  our  assaulting  columns,  so  that  they  would 
not  interfere  with  the  line  of  artillery  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  heard  on  my  right  I 
opened  my  artillery  fire  with  full  force,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  two  columns  under  Neill  and  Grant 
with  the  bayonet  on  Cemetery  Hill.  This  point 
was  gallantly  carried  without  any  check  'to  our 
columns. 

From  this  point  Neill’s  and  Grant’s  columns 
were  moved  to  assault,  on  our  right,  the  main 
work  on  Marye  Hill.  I  at  once  brought  all  the 
division  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  works  on  those 
heights,  and  advanced  the  column  led  by  Colonel 
Seaver  to  make  an  assault,  on  our  left,  of  the 
same  work. 

Neill’s  column  charged  and  successfully  carried 
the  strong  covered  way  leading  from  the  first 
work  on  Marye  Heights  to  Hazel  Run,  and  then 
threw  itself  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  work. 
Grant’s  point  of  assault  was  on  our  right  and 
front,  while  Seaver’s  was  on  our  left. 

The  enemy  kept  up  his  artillery  and  infantry 
fire  upon  our  columns,  doing  some  execution,  but 
wholly  failing  to  check  any  one  of  them.  Each 
of  our  columns  gallantly  dashed  on  and  carried 
with  the  bayonet  the  first  work  and  then  success¬ 
fully  the  three  other  works  on  the  Heights,  tak¬ 
ing  two  stands  of  arms,  all  of  the  armament  of  the 
works,  except  one  section  of  a  field  battery,  some 
two  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  the  enemy’s  camp 
'equipage. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Martin,  com¬ 
manding  regular  battery,  and  Captain  Cowen, 
commanding  the  New-York  battery,  for  the  skill 
and  efficiency  with  which  they  worked  their 
batteries.  The  severe  and  well-directed  fire 
which  they  poured  upon  the  enemy’s  works  very 
materially  impaired  the  force  of  the  enemy’s  fire 
upon  our  storming  columns. 

I  desire  specially  to  mention  General  Neill, 
Colonel  Grant,  and  Colonel  Seaver  for  the  gallant 
and  intrepid  manner  in  which  they  led  the  storm- 
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ing  columns  to  the  assault.  Nothing  has  been 
more  handsomely  or  successfully  done.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Major  Mundee,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant-General ;  Lieutenant  Egerton,  Aid-de- 
camp  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stone,  Division  In¬ 
spector  ;  Lieutenant  Hoag,  Division  Commissary ; 
Lieutenant  Cole,  Provost-Marshal ;  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Matlock,  Commissioner  of  Musters,  for  the 
able  assistance  they  gave  me  in  preparing  and 
executing  the  attack. 

Soon  after  the  attack  was  completed,  I  received 
orders  to  move  my  division  on  the  Chancellors- 
ville  road,  and  join  the  other  divisions  of  the 
corps.  I  did  so,  and  after  marching  some  three 
miles  from  Fredericksburgh,  the  advance  of  the 
corps  became  engaged.  I  soon  received  orders 
to  throw  my  division  to  the  left  to  check  a  flank 
attack.  I  did  so.  No  flank  attack  being  made, 
and  night  coming  on,  I  encamped  my  division  on 
the  road. 

‘  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  the  enemy 
showed  himself  on  my  left  and  rear,  on  the  Rich- 
.  mond  and  Fredericksburgh  road.  I  then  threw 
back  my  left,  resting  it  on  the  river,  between 
Fredericksburgh  and  Banks’s  Ford,  my  right  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  Chancellorsville  road,  and  connecting 
with  the  division  on  my  right.  My  line  was  now 
some  two  miles  in  length,  with  less  than  six 
thousand  men  upon  it.  About  eleven  a.m.  the 
enemy  in  force  attacked  my  right  centre.  This 
attack  was  successfully  repulsed  by  a  portion  of 
General  Neill’s  brigade  and  Martin’s  battery,  in 
which  repulse  three  companies  of  the  Nineteenth 
New-York  and  one  of  the  Seventh  Maine  gallant¬ 
ly  captured  a  stand  of  colors  and  between  one 
and  two  hundred  prisoners. 

About  one  p.m.,  I  received  reliable  information 
that  the  enemy  was  assembling  a  force  largely 
outnumbering  my  division,  immediately  in  rear 
of  Fredericksburgh,  for  another  attack. 

After  the  repulse  which  the  enemy  had  met 
with  in  the  morning,  I  expected,  if  he  made  a 
second  attack,  it  would  be  mainly  directed  on  my 
left.  I  therefore  carefully  examined  the  ground, 
and  made  arrangements  so  that  in  case  my  left 
was  unable  to  hold  its  position,  it  could  fall  back 
some  little  distance  behind .  the  left  of  a  small 
covering  of  wood  which  was  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  centre  of  my  first  line.  In  this  covering 
of  wood  I  held  a  portion  of  my  reserve  force 
readjr,  in  case  the  enemy  should  force  my  left,  to 
make  a  flank  attack,  should  he  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance. 

My  first  line  was  held  by  General  Mills’s  bri¬ 
gade,  strengthened  by  two  regiments  of  Colonel 
Grant’s  brigade.  About  five  p.m.  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  strong  line  of  battle,  and  attacked 
my  left  and  centre,  and  followed  this  with  a  heavy 
column  upon  my  left.  The  attack  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left  was  successfully  broken,  and  my  right 
advancing,  we  succeeding  in  taking  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners,  among  them  twenty-one  officers 
and  nearly  all  of  the  men  of  the  Eighth  Louisiana 
regiment.  I  then  immediately  withdrew  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  force  to  my  right,  and  reenforced  my 
left,  and  sent  to  the  corps  commanders  for  ad¬ 


ditional  force.  At  this  time  our  left  was  vigor 
ously  and  stubbornly  contending  against  large 
odds,  and  after  contesting  the  ground  as  long  as 
advantageous,  our  artillery  and  its  support  moved 
a  short  distance  to  the  rear  to  the  position  before 
indicated. 

At  this  time  Lieutenant  Butler’s  regular  bat¬ 
tery  and  two  regiments  reported  to  me,  and  were 
quickly  thrown  into  position  .on  our  left.  The 
enemy  apparently  thinking  our  left  was  giv¬ 
ing  way,  rallied  and  confidently  advanced  until 
they  brought  their  flank  opposite  the  wood,  in 
which  was  placed  those  sterling  soldiers  of  the 
Vermont  brigade  at  the  favorable  moment.  This 
brigade  opened  its  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the 
enemy’s  columns,  and  immediately  the  batteries 
in  front  opened  a  direct  fire.  The  effect  of  this 
flank  and  direct  fire  upon  the  enemy  was  most 
marked.  In  a  short  time  not  a  hostile  shot  came 
into  our  lines.  Darkness  now  came  on,  but  soon 
the  moon  rose  and  again  lighted  up  the  field,  and 
not  a  rebel  could  be  seen  between  our  lines  and 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburgh. 

At  half-past  ten  p.m.,  I  was  ordered  to  move 
the  division  back  to  Banks’s  Ford,  and  that  night 
the  division  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  Great 
credit  is  again  due  our  artillery  for  their  services 
in  repulsing  the  attack.  In  the  action  of  Guest’s 
farm  the  section  under  Lieutenant  Simon,  Fifth 
artillery,  and  Captain  Rigsby’s  battery,  were 
largely  instrumental  in  breaking  the  attack  of  the 
enemy’s  left,  and  the  artillery  on  our  left,  under 
Captain  Martin,  was  used  with  great  effect  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  point, 
and  afterward  in  connection  with  Lieutenant 
Butler’s  battery,  in  wholly  breaking  the  attack. 

I  would  again  make  mention  of  the  efficient 
services  of  Brigadier-General  Neill  and  Colonel 
Grant,  commanding  brigades.  The  great  extent  of 
our  line,  and  the  large  odds  with  which  we  were 
attacked,  rendered  it  necessary  during  the  action 
to  make  several  important  charges,  all  of  which 
they  successfully  and  skilfully  executed.  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Neill,  although  partially  disabled 
by  being  fallen  upon  by  his  horse,  which  was 
shot  under  him,  continued  in  command  of  his 
brigade  until  the  action  was  over. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  Major  Mundee, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stone,  Division  Inspector;  Lieutenant  Egerton, 
Aid-de-Camp;  Lieutenant  Cole,  Provost-Marshal; 
Lieutenant  Hoag,  Division  Commissary,  and  Lieu- 
tentant  Matlock,  Commissary  of  Musters,  of  the 
division  staff,  for  the  able  and  prompt  assistance 
they  gave  me  on  the  field,  in  the  action  of  the 
fourth.  . 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Hickman,  Ord¬ 
nance  officer  for  the  division,  for  the  gallantry 
and  energy  displayed  in  supplying  the  division 
on  the  field  with  necessary  ammunition  in  the 
actions  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  list  of  casualties  in  the  division  on  the 
third  and  fourth  (amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen)  has  been 
previously  forwarded. 

The  importance  of  the  action  fought  by  the 
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Second  division  on  the  fourth  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  it  was  attacked  by  three 
strong  divisions  of  the  enemy,  (McLaws’s,  Ander¬ 
son’s,  and  Early’s,)  the  attack  directed  by  the 
senior  General  of  the  army,  (General  Lee,)  and 
Avith  a  view  to  cut  the  communication  of  the 
Sixth  corps  with  its  river  crossing,  which  attack, 
if  successful,  must  have  resulted  either  in  the 
destruction  or  capture  of  the  Sixth  corps.  Yet 
the  Second  division,  almost  unaided,  successfully 
repulsed  the  attack,  and  without  losing  a  gun  or 
prisoner  to  the  enemy. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  ’  A..  P.  Howe, 

Brigaclier-G-eneral  Commanding  Division. 

\ 

Doc.  59. 

NEUTRxlLITY  OF  ENGLAND. 

PETITION  TO  EARL  RUSSELL. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  Russell ,  Her 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Foreign  Department : 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  ship-owners 
of  Liverpool  showeth : 

That  your  memorialists,  who  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  British  shipping,  view  with  dismay  the 
probable  future  consequences  of  a  state  of  affairs 
which  permits  a  foreign  belligerent  to  construct 
in  and  send  to  sea  from  British  ports,  vessels  of 
war,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

That  the  immediate  effect  of  placing  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  that  foreign  belligerent  a  very  small 
number  of  steam  cruisers  has  been  to  paralyze 
the  mercantile  marine  of  a  powerful  maritime 
and  naval  nation,  inflicting  within  a  few  months 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  on  its  ship-owning  and 
mercantile  interests,  which  years  of  peace  may 
prove  inadequate  to  retrieve. 

That  your  memorialists  cannot  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  probability  that  in  any  future  war  between 
England  and  a  foreign  power,  however  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  naval  strength,  the  example  now  set  by 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  while  England  is  neu¬ 
tral,  may  be  followed  by  citizens  of  other  count- 
tries  neutral  when  England  is  belligerent ;  and 
that  the  attitude  of  helplessness  in  which  Her 
Majesty’s  government  have  declared  their  inabili¬ 
ty  to  detect  and  punish  breaches  of  the  law,  noto¬ 
riously  committed  by  certain  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  may  hereafter  be  successfully  imitated 
by  the  governments  of  those  other  countries  in 
answer  to  English  remonstrances. 

That  the  experience  of  late  events  has  proved 
to  the  conviction  of  your  memorialists  that  the 
possession  by  a  belligerent  of  swift  steam  cruis¬ 
ers,  under  no  necessity  actual  or  conventional, 
to  visit  the  possibly  blockaded  htfme-ports  of 
that  belligerent,  but  able  to  obtain  all  requisite 
supplies  from  neutrals,  will  become  a  weapon  of 
offence  against  which  no  preponderance  of  naval 
strength  can  effectually  guard,  and  the  severity 
of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  ratio  of  the  shipping 
and  mercantile  wealth  of  the  nation  against  whose 


mercantile  marine  the  efforts  of  those  steam 
cruisers  may  be  directed. 

That  the  effect  of  future  war  with  any  power 
thus  enabled  to  purchase,  prepare,  and  refit  ves¬ 
sels  of  war  in  neutral  ports,  will  inevitably  be  to 
transfer  to  neutral  flags  that  portion  of  the  sea¬ 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  which  is  now  enjoyed 
by  your  memorialists  and  by  other  British  ship¬ 
owners. 

That  over  and  above  the  chances  of  pecuniary 
loss  to  themselves,  your  memorialists  share  in 
the  regret  with  which  a  law-regarding  communi¬ 
ty  must  naturally  look  on  successful  attempts  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  a  single  and  simple  purpose,  but 
which  has  been  found  not  to  give  the  Executive 
all  the  powers  needed  for  its  effective  execution. 

That  your  memorialists  would  accordingly  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  upon'  your  Lordship  the  expedi¬ 
ence  of  proposing  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  such  amendments  into  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  act  as  may  have  the  effect  of  giving 
greater  power  to  the  Executive  to  prevent  the 
construction  in  British  ports  of  ships  destined 
for  the  use  of  belligerents  ;  and  your  memorial¬ 
ists  would  further  suggest  to  your  Lordship  the 
importance  of  endeavoring  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  other  foreign  countries,  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  similar  regulations  in  those  countries 
also.  * 


All  which  your  memorialists  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit.  Signed. 


Thomas  Chilton, 

Jones,  Palmer  &  Co., 
FARNWORTn  &  Jardine, 
Trios.  &  Jas.  Harrison, 

L.  H.  Macintyre, 

Potter  Brothers, 

CriAs.  Geo.  Cowre  &  Co., 

M.  J.  Sealby, 

R.  Gervin  &  Co., 

J.  A«cin, 

Finlay,  Campbell  &  Co., 
Cropper,  Ferguson  &  Co. 
J.  Campbell, 

S.  R.  Graves, 

Rankin,  Gilmore  &  Co., 
Rathbone  Bros.  &  Co., 
James  Brown  &  Co., 

Liverpool,  June  9, 1S63. 


James  Poole  &  Co., 
W.  T.  Jacob, 

Henry"  Moore  &  Co., 
Imrie  &  Tomlinson, 
Sampson  &  Holt, 
James  Barnes, 
Richard  Nicholson  & 
Son, 

W.  B.  Boadle, 

J.  Prowse  &  Co., 
Currie,  Newton  &  Co., 
Nelson,  Alexander  & 
^  Co., 

Kendall  Brothers, 

C.  T.  Bowrin  &  Co., 

G.  II.  Fletcher  &  Co., 
Alfred  Holt. 


Doe.  GO. 

FIGHT  NEAR  MONTICELLO,  KY. 

Somerset,  Kr.,  June  10,  1863. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  trying  recon- 
noissances  that  I  have  ever  seen  I  returned  from 
this  morning.  Noticing  a  stir  at  headquarters 
about  noon  on  Monday,  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  something  was  on  foot,  and,  learning  that  a 
considerable  force  was  to  take  a  tramp  in  some 
direction,  I  determined  on  accompanying  it. 
About  four  o’clock,  detachments  of  the  Second 
Ohio  cavalry,  consisting  of  companies  B,  (Lieu- 
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tenant  Deming,)  E,  (Captain  Stewart,)  F,  (Ser¬ 
geant  McBride,)  H,  (Lieutenant  Case,)  K,  (Lieu¬ 
tenant  Patrick,)  L,  (Captain  Easton,)  and  M, 
(Captain  Ulrey,)  commanded  by  Majors  Puring- 
ton  and  Seward  ;  also,  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  cav¬ 
alry,  Colonel  Garrard,  divided  into  three  divi¬ 
sions— the  first,  commanded  by  Captain  Lindsey ; 
second,  Lieutenant  Shaw ;  third,  Captain  Brown¬ 
field  —  all  commanded  by  Colonel  A.  Y.  Kautz, 
of  the  Second  Ohio,  left  here  about  half-past 
three  o’clock,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Waitsboro, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  where  we  forded  the 
river,  the  howitzers,  (two  sections,)  ambulances, 
and  ammunition-wagon  being  ferried  at  Stigall’s. 
We  made  a  distance  of  four  miles,  where  we 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Thus  far  we  had  not 
seen  the  semblance  of  ah  enemy.  •  The  next 
morning  the  camp-fires  were  brightly  burning, 
and  the  camp  astir  as  early  as  three  o’clock.  A 
hastily  prepared  breakfast  fitted  us  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  m  a  day  of  severe  riding  and  hard  work. 
At  four  o’clock  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  brisk  walk  in  the  direction  of  Monticello. 
We  were  regaled  on  our  way  by  the  perfume  of 
the  clover-fields  and  early  flowers,  and  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  numerous  birds  that  make  their 
homes  in  these  groves  of  Southern  Kentucky. 
Our  men  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
we  were  going  on  an  important  mission. 

Upon  reaching  Captain  West’s,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  Waitsboro,  we  met  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adams  with  a  detachment  of  the  Second 
East-Tennessee  infantry,  mounted,  composed  of 
company  G,  Lieutenant  McDow ;  F,  Captain 
Fry;  D,  Captain  Honeycutt;  and  B,  Captain 
Millsap.  These  had  come  up  from  Mill  Springs, 
a  little  after  daylight,  and  captured  five  pickets 
and  six  horses  at  Captain  West’s.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  greater  part  of  Captain  Brown’s  company 
(rebel)  made  good  its  escape.  The  whole  force 
now  moved  south,  and  was  not  very  long  in 
reaching  Steubenville,  beyond  which  the  rebels 
seemed  inclined  to  make  the  first  stand.  A  col¬ 
umn  of  rebel  cavalry,  with  the  stars  and  bars 
floating,  now  made  its  appearance.  Our  advance, 
consisting  of  companies  II  and  L,  Second  Ohio 
cavalry,  followed  closely  by  other  troops,  now 
made  at  them.  Considerable  firing  followed,  but 
the  rebels  soon  broke  and  ran.  Law’s  howitzer 
battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  which 
served  to  accelerate  their  speed.  x  The  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Tenth  confederate  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Gorde.  Colonel  Morrison’s  regiment, 
which  was  encamped  two  miles  out  on  the 
Robertsport  road,  having  ascertained  what  was 
going  on,  could  be  seen  to  the  right,  flying  as  if 
pursued  by  millions.  Away  the  enemy  flew,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  General  Pegram,  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  our  enthusiastic  troops.  Two  mountain 
howitzers  belonging  to  them  were  hurried  at  an 
alarming  rate  through  the  village.  Citizens  said 
that  the  artillery  horses  were  not  more  than  half- 
harnessed,  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  for 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  town  the  road  was  liter¬ 
ally  strewn  with  pieces  of  harness,  straps,  etc. 
Three  rifled  guns  were  a  mile  below  when  the 


cannonading  began.  The  horses  for  the  same 
were  quietly  grazing  in  an  adjacent  field,  and 
Pegram,  up  to  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Steuben¬ 
ville,  considered  the  firingt  only"  a  little  trouble 
among  the  pickets.  Our  men  pressed  on  vigor¬ 
ously  till  they  reached  Monticello,  where  they 
captured  two  boxes  of  small  arms  of  all  patterns 
and  sizes,  and  ten  boxes  of  artillery  ammuni¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds. 
The  arms  they  were  compelled  to  destroy,  while 
such  ammunition  as  could  be  used  was  loaded. 

Colonel  Garrard,  with  the  Seventh  Ohip  cav¬ 
alry,  was  sent  out  on  the  road  to  Albany  to 
watch  the  approaches  from  that  direction.  A 
portion  of  the  remaining  force,  under  Majors  Pu- 
rington  and  Seward,  with  one  section  of  howit¬ 
zers,  drove  the  enemy  three  miles  below,  on  the 
Jamestown  road. 

It  not  being  the  object  of  Colonel  Kautz  to 
hold  the  position,  he  left  companies  H  and  K, 
Second  Ohio  cavalry,  and  A  and  F,  Forty-fifth 
Ohio,  all  commanded  by  Major  Seward,  to  hold 
the  gorge  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  the  main  por¬ 
tion  retired.  Colonel  Garrard,  with  his  regiment, 
was  also  to  hold  the  Albany  road  for  an  hour, 
which  he  did  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and 
fell  back  without  loss. 

At  Monticello,  the  rear-guard  was  joined  by  a 
company  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  cavalry,  Captain 
Lindsey.  The  main  force  reached  Captain  W est’ s, 
distant  eleven  miles,  about  five  o’clock.  As  for 
us,  we  knew  the  rear-guard  was  coming  along 
quietly.  Soon,  however,  a  courier  came  rushing 
in,  saying  that  a  large  force  were  engaging  them 
fiercely  only  a  little  way  back.  Looking  off  to 
the  left,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  rising  which  shut 
out  the  combatants  from  view.  But  the  rapid 
discharge  of  musketry  told  us  that  a  severe  con¬ 
flict  was  going  on  not  over  a  half-mile  from  whero 
we  were.  In  a  few  minutes  Colonels  Kautz  and 
Carter  gathered  up  a  company  of  Second  East- 
Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  companies  that  were 
just  at  hand,  and  galloped  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  Our  men  dismounted,  and,  meet¬ 
ing  the  rebel  columns  that  filled  the  road,  hurled 
such  deadly  volleys  at  them  that  they  wore  driven 
back,  from  place  to  place,  till  they  had  retired  a 
mile,  leaving  their  unfortunate  dead  and  wounded 
behind  them.  They  now  got  behind  a  stone  fence 
that  was  favorably  situated,  and  fired  severe  vol¬ 
leys  at  our  men,  who  were  in  the  woods. 

By  this  time  parts  of  the  Forty-fifth  Ohio  and 
Second  Ohio  cavalry  had  become  warmly  engaged, 
and  the  musketry  firing  was  heavy.  Our  forces 
at  this  point  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  enemy,  who,  at  this  juncture,  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  apparent  or  real  wavering  in  our 
men,  sprung  out  from  their  covert,  and,  leaping 
the  wall,  took  possession  of  the  thick  woods  to 
our  left,  and  pressed  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
road  with  a  wild  shout  and  an  audacity  which  they 
paid  dearly  for  finally.  The  firing  was  severe. 
Balls  rained  down  from  the  hill-side  like  hail.  A 
little  while  before  the  Second  East  Tennessee, 
which  had  been  dismounted  and  formed  on  our 
right,  was  ordered  up,  and,  at  this  juncture,  came 
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in  sight  on  the  double-quick.  It  was  a  noble 
spectacle  to  see  them  rushing  on  to  the  extreme 
point  of  danger;  with  their  colors  flying,  and  hear 
their  loud  shout's  mingling  with  the  rattling  of 
musketry.  Parts  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  cavalry  had 
previously  been  dismounted  and  brought  to  bear 
against  the  increasing  number  of  rebels,  no  doubt 
with  considerable  effect,  still  not  dislodging  them. 

The  Tennesseeans  seemed  wild  to  get  at  them, 
and  rushing  into  the  woods  with  the  most  auda¬ 
cious  bravery,  provoked  a  fire,  which,  if  better  di¬ 
rected  by  the  enemy,  must  have  inflicted  sore  loss 
upon  us.  The  next  was  a  volley  from  our  own 
men,  mingling  its  noise  with  the  shouts  of  our 
own  brave  fellows,  who  were  determined  on  driv¬ 
ing  back  the  impudent  foe.  The  rattle  of  musketry 
for  a  little  while  was  incessant.  Each  Tennessee¬ 
an  picked  his  man,  and  blazed  away  at  him  until 
the  gray -back  either  fell  or  used  his  legs  to  get 
away. 

One  section  of  the  howitzer  battery  was  now 
ordered  up  to  the  front,  and  soon  mingled  its  roar 
with  the  incessant  rattle  of  musketry  and  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants.  The  contest  was  sharp, 
short,  and  decisive.  It  was  no  child’s  play,  for 
the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  upon  us  with  so 
much  audacity,  was  now  compelled  to  leave  the 
wood  as  rapidly  as  he  came  into  it,  and  seek  safer 
positions  in  the  rear.  It  was  now  past  sundown  ; 
night  was  rapidly  drawing  its  curtain  about  the 
scene  of  strife.  The  firing  had,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  shot,  ceased.  The  enemy, 
who  came  on  with  the  consciousness  of  being  able 
to  gobble  us  up  at  one  mouthful,  had  not  found  a 
savory  meal,  and  had  retired  to  safer  positions  in 
the  direction  of  Monticello. 

The  wounded  were  brought  to  Captain  West’s, 
and  laid  down  in  his  yard,  while  such  attentions 
were  given  them  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  surgeons  were  particularly  active.  Wher¬ 
ever  duty  called  they  went,  without  regard  to  their 
own  safety.  Among  those  most  active  I  noticed 
Surgeon  Smith,  of  the  Second  Ohio  cavalry,  who 
was,  much  to  our  regret,  left  behind  to  take  care 
of  Lieutenant  Case  and  one  or  two  other  wounded 
men,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  removed 
with  safety.  Of  course  we  cannot  regret  that 
means  were  taken  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our 
wounded,  and  to  see  that  they  would  be  property 
cared  for,  but  that  there  was  a  seeming  necessity 
of  leaving  any  one  behind.  It  was  but  one  mile 
to  Mill  Springs,  and  to  that  place  the  very  few 
that  could  not  have  been  taken  in  ambulances 
might  have  been  carried  on  litters,  and  crossed  in 
canoes  to  the  other  side.  That  this  was  not  done 
by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  such 
matters  is  highly  unfortunate. 

It  was  now  about  dark.  Such  of  the  wounded 
as  could  not  ride  on  horseback  were  placed  in  am¬ 
bulances,  and  the  march  for  the  river  again  taken 
up.  We  made  four  miles  and  bivouacked.  This 
morning  at  two  o’clock  the  column  was  again 
placed  in  motion,  and  reached  Waitsboro  a  little 
after  daylight. 

The  Seventh  Ohio  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Garrard,  was  our  rear-guard  from  the 


time  we  left  the  battle-field  till  we  reached  the 
river.  They  had  a  responsible  post,  but  the  ene¬ 
my  had  already  been  taught  a  sufficient  lesson, 
and  gave  us  no  trouble  whatever. 

On  arriving  at  the  river  the  forces  were  halted, 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  General  Car¬ 
ter,  hoping  the  enemy  might  come  on  and  give  us 
fight ;  but  no  rebel  was  to  be  seen,  and  our  men 
finally  crossed  the  Cumberland  at  their  leisure, 
and  marched  to  their  camps  to  rest .  from  as  hard 
labor  as  they  are  usually  called  upon  to  endure. 

I  this  evening  tried  to  telegraph  you  a  complete 
list  of  our  losses,  with  some  details  of  the  fight, 
but  the  lightning  interrupted,  and  up  to  the  hour 
of  writing  it  has  not  been  sent. 

Some  persons,  who  do  not  understand  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition,  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
our  return  as  unfavorable,  thinking  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  hold  that  country.  Such  could  not 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  object^>f  those 
who  projected  it  was  obtained,  and  the  reconnois- 
sance  was  a  complete  success.  It  is  true  there 
was  some  hard  fighting,  and  we  sustained  some 
losses  ;  but  the  former  the  soldier  came  to  do,  and 
the  latter  is  unavoidable  in  war,  while  the  fact  that 
we  inflicted  a  greater  loss  upon  the  enemy  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  praiseworthy  terms  of  the 
gallantry  of  our  men.  Wherever  they  had  any 
thing  like  a  chance  they  drove  every  thing  before 
them.  The  East-Tennesseeans  are  deserving  of 
special  praise.  It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that 
they  threw  themselves  against  the  enemy  with 
such  bravery  and  enthusiasm  that  nothing  could 
withstand  them.  Many  a  poor  fellow  fell  a  victim 
before  their  unerring  aim. 

Colonels  Kautz  and  Carter  were  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  were  as  cool,  apparently,  as  if 
their  troops  were  on  parade.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  the  principal  part  of  the  command  of 
General  Pegram,  who  evidently  commanded  in 
person. 

The  losses  inflicted  upon  them  we  cannot  now 
ascertain.  They  lost  ten  killed  during  the  day, 
that  were  seen  ;  but  the  heaviest  loss,  no  doubt, 
took  place  in  the  thick  woods  that  our  men  had 
not  time  to  examine.  It  would  be  safe,  I  think,  to 
say  they  lost  twenty  killed,  and  a  proportionate 
number  wounded.-  Our  losses  will  not  vary  much 
from  the  telegram,  to  wit,  four  killed,  twenty-six 
wounded  and  six  missing.  We  had  wounded  one 
captain  and  two  lieutenants.  We  wounded  and 
paroled  two  lieutenants  and  captured  one.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Case  was  badly  wounded  in  the  left  breast. 
He  fell  while  gallantly  discharging  his  duty  to  his 
country. 

The  people  of  Monticello,  supposing  we  were 
coming  in  force,  expressed,  in  private,  much  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  the 
rebel  army. 

One  negro  that  I  saw  exclaimed  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  us,  “  Glory  to  God,  I’se  so  happy  now,” 
clapping  his  hands  with  delight  and  thankfulness, 
and  continuing :  “  It’s  been  cloudy  dis  many  a  day, 
but  its  cleared  away  now,  and  I  sees  de  sun  shine 
again.”  Sidney. 
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Doc.  61. 

EXECUTION  OP  REBEL  SPIES  AT  FRANK¬ 
LIN,  TENNESSEE. 

Murfreesboro,  June  10, 1863. 

I  informed  you  last  evening,  by  telegraph,  of 
the  singular  circumstances  connected  with  the 
hanging  of  two  spies  at  Franklin.  I  have  this 
morning  obtained  a  copy,  from  the  Adjutant- 
Generaf  s  office  of  this  department,  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  which  passed  between 
Colonel  Baird,  commanding  at  Franklin,  and 
General  Rosecrans. 

The  two  men  were  in  reality,  first,  Colonel 
Lawrence  A.  Williams,  formerly  Second  United 
States  cavalry ;  (according  to  the  Army  Regis¬ 
ter ,  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Tenth  infan¬ 
try,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
Major  of  the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry  on 
September  seventh,  1861.  He  must  have  de¬ 
serted  the  United  States-  service  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1862,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  Register 
of  that  date.  At  one  time  he  was  on  General 
Winfield  Scott’s  staff,  latterly  on  Bragg’s  staff ;) 

•  and,  secondly,  a  Lieutenant  Dunlap,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  rebel  army  I  do  not  know.  They 
represented  themselves,  on  arriving  at  Colonel 
Baird’s  headquarters,  as  Colonel  Auton,  United 
States  army,  and  his  assistant,  Major  Dunlap. 
They  were  dressed  in  our  uniform,  and  had 
horses  with  the  equipments  complete  of  a  colo¬ 
nel  and'  major.  They  represented  their  duty  to 
be  the  inspection  of  the  outposts  of  this  army, 
and  said  they  had  come  from  Murfreesboro  via 
Triune,  and  were  in  haste  to  reach  Nashville. 
Conversation  became  quite  free,  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  grew  somewhat  suspicious,  so  much  so, 
that  Colonel  Watkins,  commanding  the  cavalry, 
began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
and  communicated  his  doubts  to  Colonel  Baird. 
After  further  conversation  with  them,  Colonel 
Baird  sent  the  following  despatch  to  General 
Rosecrans : 

NO.  1. - TELEGRAM  FROM  COLONEL  BAIRD  TO  GEN¬ 

ERAL  ROSECRANS. 

Franklin,  June  8, 1863. 

To  Brigadier- General  Garfield ,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Is  there  any  such  Inspector-General  as  Law¬ 
rence  Auton,  Colonel  United  States  army,  and 
Assistant-Major  Dunlap  ?  If  so,  please  describe 
their  personal  appearance,  and  answer  immedi¬ 
ately.  J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding  Post. 

NO.  2. - GENERAL  GARFIELD  TO  COLONEL  BAIRD. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
June  8, 10.15  p.m.  f 

Colonel  J.  P.  Baird ,  Franklin : 

There  are  no  such  men  as  Inspector-General 
Lawrence  Auton,  Colonel  United  States  army, 
and  Assistant-Major  Dunlap,  in  this  army,  nor 
in  any  army,  so  far  as  we  know.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  ‘  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Colonel 
Baird  appears  to  have  Instituted  a,  search  of  the 


persons  of  the  two  men.  He  appears  to  have 
found  nothing  suspicious  upon  them,  though 
their  conduct  was  singular  enough  to  create  sus¬ 
picion.  The  following  is  the  second  despatch  of 
Colonel  Baird,  in  answer  to  General  Garfield’s 
inquiry  as  to  his  reasons  for  asking  : 

NO.  3. - COLONEL  BAIRD  EXPLAINS  THE  CAUSE  OF 

HIS  SUSPICIONS. 

Franklin,  June  S,  10.30  p.m. 

To  Brigadier-General  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Two  men  came  into  camp  about  dark,  dressed 
in  our  uniforms,  with  horse  equipments  to  cor¬ 
respond,  saying  that  they  were  Colonel  Auton,  In¬ 
spector-General,  and  Major  Dunlap,  assistant, 
having  an  order  from  Adjutant-General  Town¬ 
send,  and  your  order  to  inspect  outposts,  but 
their  conduct  was  so  singular  that  we  have  ar¬ 
rested  them.  They  insisted  that  it  was  import¬ 
ant  to  go  to  Nashville  to-night.  The  one  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  Colonel  Auton  is  probably  a 
regular  officer  of  the  old  army,  but  Colonel  Wat¬ 
kins,  commanding  cavalry  here,  in  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  spies,  who  have  either  forged  or  cap¬ 
tured  these  orders.  They  can  give  no  consistent 
account  of  their  conduct.  I  want  you  to  answ'er 
immediately  my  last  despatch.  It  takes  so  long 
to  get  an  answer  from  General  Granger,  at 
Triune,  by  signal,  that  I  telegraphed  General 
Robert  Granger,  at  Nashville,  for  information.  I 
also  signalled  General  Gordon  Granger.  If  these 
men  are  spies,  it  seems  to  me  important  that  I 
shopld  know  it,  because  Forrest  must  be  ivaiting 
their  progress.  , 

General,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding  Post. 

The  possession  of  the  order  said  to  have  been 
given  by  General  Rosecrans  at  once  established 
the  fact  in  General  Rosecrans’s  mind  that  the 
men  were  spies,  and  he  instructed  his  Chief  of 
Staff  to  order  a  court-martial  of  them.  The 
following  is  the  order : 

No.  4. — Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Murfreesboro,  June  8,  12  p.m.  ) 

Colonel  J.  P.  Baird,  Franklin : 

(  The  two  men  are  no  doubt  spies.  Call  a 
drum-head  court-martial  to-night,  and  if  they 
are  found  to  be  spies,  hang  them  before  morning, 
without  fail.  No  such  men  have  been  accredited 
from  these  headquarters.  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brig.-Gen.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

THE  REBELS  CONFESS  THEMSELVES  SPIES. 

On  learning  that  they  were  to  be  court-mar¬ 
tialed  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans,  the  men 
owned  up.  It  is  supposed  here  that  they  imag¬ 
ined  they  would  not  meet  with  any  regular  offi¬ 
cers  at  Franklin  ;  a  supposition  in  which  they 
were  entirely  correct.  Colonel  Baird  thus  narrates 
what  followed : 

No.  5.— Headquarters,  Franklin,  June  8,  1863, 

To  General  Garfield ,  Chief  of  Staff: 

I  had  just  sent  you  an  explanation  of  my  first 
despatch  when  I  received  your  despatch.  When 
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your  despatch  came,  they  owned  up  as  being  a 
rebel  Colonel  and  Lieutenant  in  the  rebel  army. 
Colonel  Auton  by  name,  but  in  fact  Williams, 
was  once  on  General  Scott’s  staff,  and  belonged 
to  the  Second  cavalry  of  the  regular  army. 
Their  ruse  was  nearly  successful  on  me,  as  I  did 
not  know  the  handwriting  of  any  commanding 
officer.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Colonel  Wat¬ 
kins,  Sixth  Kentucky  cavalry,  for  their  detection, 
and  to  Lieutenant  Wharton,  of  General  Gran¬ 
ger’s  staff,  for  the  detection  of  the  forgery  of  the 
papers.  As  these  men  don’t  deny  their  guilt, 
what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  communicate 
with  you  because  I  can  get  an  answer  sooner 
than  by  signal,  but  I  will  keep  General  Granger 
posted.  I  will  telegraph  you  in  a  short  time,  as 
we  are  trying  to  find  out,  and  believe  there  is  an 
attack  contemplated  in  the  morning.  If  Wat¬ 
kins  can  get  any  thing  out  of  Auton  I  will  let 
you  know.  I  am,  General,  your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this,  General  Garfield 
sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Baird  to  take  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  two  men  in  writing  and  then  to 
hang  them  forthwith.  \ 

No.  6.— Franklin,  June  9,  3.25  a.m. 

To  General  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Colonel  Watkins  says  that  Colonel  Williams 
is  a  first  cousin  of  General  Robert  Lee,  and  he 
has  been  Chief  of  Artillery  on  Bragg’s  staff. 
We  are  consulting.  Must  I  hang  him  ?  If  you 
can  direct  me  to  send  him  to  be  hung  somewhere 
else  I  would  like  it ;  but  if  not,  or  I  do  not  hear 
from  you,  they  will  be  executed.  This  despatch 
is  written  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Watkins, 
who  detained  the  prisoners.  We  are  prepared 
for  a  fight.  J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

The  confession  of  the  men  having  placed  their 
guilt  beyond  doubt,  this  delay  appears  to  have 
somewhat  fretted  General  Rosecrans,  who  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  date  of  his  next  despatch,  to  be 
losing  sleep  over  the  matter.  General  Garfield 
having  also  retired,  the  next  despatch  is  signed 
by  Major  Bond,  the  senior  Aid-de-Camp  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans,  a  most  discreet  and  careful  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  despatch  is  as  follows,  and  is  an 
important  one  in  the  official  history  of  this  most 
important  case.  Does  it  not  sound  like  the  style 
of  one  Israel  Putnam?  It  is  certainly  positive 
enough,  even  for  Colonel  Baird,  who  had  no  dis¬ 
position  to  do  the  hanging : 

No.  7. — Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
M URF REESBBORO,  Julie  9,  4.40  A.M.  ) 

Colonel  J.  P.  Baird ,  Franklin  : 

The  General  Commanding  directs  that  the  two 
spies,  if  found  guilty,  be  hung  at  once,  thus 
placing  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  Forrest’s 
profiting  by  the  information  they  have  gained. 

'  Frank  S.  Bond, 

Major  and  .A.  D.  C. 

Upon  being  informed  that  they  were  to  be 
hung,  the  two  men  protested  against  it,  asserting 
that  they  were  not  spies  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


the  term.  This  was  in  despite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  found  in  our  lines,  in  our  uniform,  and 
bearing  forged  papers,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  Assistant  Adjutant-General  E.  D.  Townsend 
and  Major-General  Rosecrans.  They  did  not 
explain  upon  what  grounds  they  made  the  plea 
of  not  being  spies  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not,  as  it  might 
have  explained  their  reasons  for  coming  into  our 
lines.  No  such  unimportant  matter  as  a  pro¬ 
posed  attack  on  Franklin  could  have  induced  two 
officers  of  their  rank  and  character  to  undertake 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

Upon  finding  themselves  about  to  be  executed, 
Williams  or  Auton  made  the  following  request, 
which  was  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  General 
Rosecrans : 

No.  8. — Franklin,  June  9, 1S63. 
To  Brigadier- General  Garfield: 

“AYill  you  have  any  clemency  for  the  son  of 
Captain  Williams,  who  fell  at  Monterey,  Mexico  ? 
As  my  dying  speech,  I  protest  our  innocence  as 
spies.”  (What  follows  is  rather  inexplicable. 
The  document  appears  to  be  signed  “  Lawrence 
W.  Auton,  formerly  L.  Auton  Williams.”)*  Wil¬ 
liams  then  adds :  “  I  send  this  as  a  dying  re¬ 
quest.”  Colonel  Baird  concludes  the  despatch : 

The  men  are  condemned  and  we  are  preparing 
for  their  execution.  They  prefer  to  be  shot.  If 
you  can  answer  before  I  get  ready,  do. 

J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding  Post. 

No.  9. — Franklin,  June  9, 10.30  a.m. 
To  General  Garfield ,  Chief  of  Staff: 

The  men  have  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
executed,  in  compliance  with  your  order. 

I  am  ever  yours,  J.  P.  Baird, 

Colonel  Commanding  Post. 


Doc.  62. 

FIGHT  AT  BRANDY  STATION,  YA. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  MARYLAND  CAVALRY. 

Cavalry  Camp,  near  Rappahannock  ) 
Station,  Va.,  June  10,  1803.  ( 

Yesterday  introduced  and  ended  the  most  terri¬ 
fic  and  desperate  cavalry  fight  that  ever  occurred 
on  this  continent — a  fight  which  commenced  at 
sunrise  and  closed  at  the  setting  of  the  saftie. 

We  had  learned  that  Stuart,  with  a  heavy  force 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  encamped  at  Brandy 
Station.  It  was  determined  to  give  him  fight  for 
two  reasons  :  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  disturb  his  plan  of  a  contemplated 
raid  into  Pennsylvania.  Our  success  was  com- 

*  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  HERALD. 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1863. 

I  notice  in  the  issue  of  the  Herald  of  this  date  that  the  rebel 
spy  “  Williams,”  who  was  hanged,  is  stated  to  be  Lawrence  A. 
Williams  by  your  Murfreesboro  correspondent,  the  military  his¬ 
tory  of  L.  A.  W.  being  given  editorially. 

This  is  an  error ;  and  would  it  not  be  well  to  correct  it  ?  The 
spy  was  W.  Orton  Williams,  formerly  of  the  Second  United 
States  cavalry,  who  resigned  his  commission  of  first  lieutenant 
on  the  tenth  of  June,  1861. 

Lawrence  A.  Williams  (a  graduate  of  West-Point,  which  W.  O. 
Williams  was  not)  is  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  has  not 
been  South  (luring  the  war,  except  as  an  officer  of  our  army. 
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plete.  We  found  out  the  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy  emphatically.  We  interfered  with  his 
purposed  raid,  for  we  captured  his  plan  and  let¬ 
ters  of  instruction,  which  we  have  now  at  head¬ 
quarters,  Second  brigade,  Third  cavalry  division. 
General  Buford  was  to  cross  Beverly  Ford  and  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  General  Gregg’s 
and  Colonel  Duffie’s  divisions  crossed  at  Kel¬ 
ly’s  Ford,  and  passing  around  his  rear  attacked 
him  there. 

Your  correspondent  was  with  General  Gregg’s 
division.  At  sunrise  we  heard  the  cannonading 
of  Buford’s  command.  At  half-past  seven  a.m., 
we  commenced  to  cross  ;  at  ten,  we  nabbed  the 
enemy’s  picket ;  at  half-past  ten,  the  Second 
brigade,  Third  division,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wyndham,  struck  his  main  body,  and  the  play 
began.  A  section  of  artillery,  supported  by  the 
First  Maryland  cavalry,  was  instantly  thrown  to 
the  front  and  placed  in  position.  As  soon  as  his 
regiment  was  formed  Major  Russell,  First  Mary¬ 
land  cavalry,  led  his  second  squadron  to  the 
charge.  He  routed  the  enemy’s  advance,  sent  it 
flying  over  fields  and  roads,  captured  an  ambu¬ 
lance — which  was  afterward  found  to  contain  a 
major  and  all  General  Stuart’s  plans  and  letters 
of  instruction  from  General  Lee — drove  the  ene¬ 
my  before  him  down  the  Culpeper  road,  and, 
alas!  charged  too  far.  Before  he  could  rally  his 
men  and  bring  them  back,  the  enemy  had  brought 
up  two  regiments  and  cut  him  off,  with  fifteen  of 
his  command.  The  artillery  now  opened  on  both 
sides.-  Captain  Buckley  and  Lieutenant  Apple 
led  the  third  squadron  First  Maryland  cavalry 
into  the  charge  to  meet  the  advancing  foe.  The 
Captain  was  taken  prisoner,  then  rescued  by  his 
boys.  The  Lieutenant  was  wounded;  his  men 
faltered  and  shivered  before  an  overwhelming 
force.  Lieutenant  Erick  rallied  them  and  led 
them  to  the  charge  again.  Fie,  too,  was  wounded. 
Then  brave,  fearless  Captain  Creager  led  on  his 
brave  boys  of  company  I.  Three  times  they 
charged  the  foe.  Twice  they  were  driven  back ; 
but  in  the  third  charge  Captain  Creager  fell  from 
his  horse,  wounded  in  the  left  breast.  Then 
Lieutenant  Kinble  took  command  of  company  1, 
rallied  the  men  behind  a  hill  and  led  them  back 
to  the  charge.  Eight  times  did  that  fearless  offi¬ 
cer  and  those  brave  boys  charge  with  shrieks  and 
yells  against  fearful  odds.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deems  was  conspicuous  on  the  field,  rallying 
and  cheering  on  his  men. 

On  our  left  stood  a  house  around  which  a  body 
of  rebel  cavalry  had  gathered.  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Broderick  led  his  brave  New-Jersey  boys  in 
a  charge  by  battalions  against  them.  As  they 
closed  up,  the  rebels  fell  back,  when  the  whole 
house  full  of  infantry  poured  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  hundreds  of  loop  holes  which  pierced 
the  walls  of  the  house.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  the  Major  were  wounded,  and  the  boys  fell 
back. 

The  scene  now  became  terrific,  grand,  and  lu¬ 
dicrous.  The  choking  dust  was  so  thick  that  we 
could  not  tell  “t’other  from  which.”  Florses,  wild 
beyond  the  control  of  their  riders,  were  charging 

Von.  VII.— Doc.  19 


away  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  back 
again.  Many  of  our  men  were  captured,  and  es¬ 
caped  because  their  clothes  were  so  covered  with 
dust  that  they  looked  like  graybacks.  Captain 
Buckley  was  three  times  a  prisoner,  and  finally 
escaped.  Sergeant  Embrey,  of  company  I,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  wore  a  brown  blouse.  He 
played  secesh  orderly  to  a  secesh  colonel  for  a 
while,  and  then  escaped.  Sergeant  Hiteshem, 
same  company,  was  captured,  and  escaped  be¬ 
cause- he  wore  a  gray  pair  of  trowsers. 

Our  men  fought  well  and  lost  heavily.  But 
the  enemy  met  every  charge  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  He  had  both  wings  supported  by  in¬ 
fantry  ;  had  three  batteries  against  our  three 
guns. 

I  was  in  the  fight,  and  have  only  mentioned, 
therefore,  what  passed  under  my  own  eye,  and  in 
the  dust  one  man  could  not  see  far. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Major  Rus¬ 
sell,  after  he  found  that  he  was  cut  off,  lost  none 
of  his  usual  coolness,  courage,  and  sagacity. 
Hi's  wit  sharpened  with  the  emergency ;  he 
reached  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  army.  He  rallied 
his  fifteen  men,  and  set  immediately  to  work. 
The  enemy  moved  out  of  the  woods  and  tried  to 
turn  our  left  flank.  The  Major  had  most  of  his 
men  partly  concealed,  partly  exposed.  Every 
time  the  enemy  moved  out  of  the  woods  the 
Major  would  dash  at  them  with  three  or  four 
men,  and  when  close  upon  them  would  turn  upon 
his  horse  and  call  upon  some  imaginary  officer  to 
bring  up  those  imaginary  squadrons  out  of  those 
woods.  Then  he  would  retire,  always  bringing 
some  prisoners  with  him.  When  they  (the  ene¬ 
my)  moved  out  again  he  would  repeat  the  joke. 
At  one  time  he  had  between  forty  and  fifty  pris¬ 
oners  whom  he  had  thus  captured.  He  thus  per¬ 
plexed  and  checked  them  until  our  division  had 
retired. 

At  length  the  rebels  charged  upon  him  and  re' 
took  all  the  prisoners  excepting  fourteen.  The 
Major  turned,  fired  his  pistol  into  their  faces,  and 
again  called  upon  that  imaginary  officer  to  bring 
up  those  imaginary  squadrons.  The  charging 
squadron  of  rebels  halted  to  re-form  for  the  charge, 
and  while  they  were  forming  he  slid  his  men  and 
prisoners  between  two  divisions  of  the  rebel 
cavalry  and  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Two  things  probably  saved  the  Major.  He 
lost  his  hat  and  took  a  secesh  cap  from  a  prison¬ 
er.  He  looked  like  a  reb.  When  he  returned 
through  the  two  divisions  of  rebel  cavalry  ho 
had  so  many  prisoners  and  so  few  men  that  they 
doubtless  mistook  him  and  his  party  for  their 
own  men  moving  out  to  reconnoitre.  ■ 

This  may  sound  extravagant,  but  I  have  the 
word  of  the  prisoners  he  brought  in  (fourteen) 
and  of  his  own  men  for  its  fidelity,  and  the  am¬ 
bulance  he  captured,  with  General  Stuart’s  trunk, 
papers,  letters,  and  plans,  arc  at  headquarters. 

The  battle  soon  became  a  fight  for  Beverly 
Ford.  We  drove  the  enemy  back,  secured  the 
ford,  and  recrossed  about  sundown. 

Wo  accomplished  our  great  design,  that  is, 
found  out  that  the  enemy  was  there. 
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Our  regiment  has  suffered  severely,  but  I  can¬ 
not  yet  give  you  the  particulars. 

Devenport. 


Doc.  63. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON. 

June  10,  1863. 

Mobile,  June  11, 1863. 

A  party  of  our  daring  marines  started  to  get  a 
steamboat;  the  party  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  James  Duke.  After  experiencing  rather 
hard  fare  in  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi  for 
Rome  days,  they  discovered  the  Boston  towring 
the  ship  Jenny  Lind,  loaded  with  ice,  up  to  New- 
Orleans.  This  was  some  three  miles  from  the 
Pass  a  1’ Outre  lighthouse.  The  brave  fellow's 
hailed  the  ship,  and  a  line  wTas  thrown  out  to 
them — they  were  in  an  open  boat.  On  getting 
aboard  of  the  Boston  the  confederates  made  a 
very  pretty  display  of  revolvers,  w'hen  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ship  remarked :  “I  told  you  they  were 

-  rebels.”  It  was  too  late  ;  the  fastenings 

were  instantly  cut,  and  our  men  W'ere  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  steamer. 

In  coming  round  at  sea,  they  met  the  bark 
Lennox,  from  New-York,  loaded  with  an  assort¬ 
ed  cargo,  principally  stores,  to  which  they  helped 
themselves,  and  retaining  the  captain  and  mate 
as  prisoners,  sent  the  passengers  and  crew  ashore. 
They  then  set  fire  to  her,  completely  destroying 
the  vessel.  This  took  place  yesterday,  (Wednes¬ 
day.)  There  were  about  forty  on  the  Lennox. 

About  an  hour  afterw'ard  they  came  up  with 
the  bark  Texana,  also  from  New-York.  They 
did  not  take  any  thing  from  her  but  the  captain 
and  mate — the  balance  they  sent  ashore.  The 
Texana  was  then  set  afire,  and  was  burning 
splendidly  when  she  was  left. 

Among  the  prisoners  is  Captain  Woolf,  of  the 
old  bark  Asa  Fish,  well  known  here. 

There  are  about  seventeen  prisoners  on  board 
of  the  Boston,  all  of  whom  seem  quite  resigned 
to  their  fate. 

The  Boston  arrived  at  Fort  Morgan  this  morn¬ 
ing  about  two  o’clock,  and  at  the  wharf  at  eleven 
o’clock.  She  is  a  staunch  tug — runs  about  twelve 
knots  an  hour,  and  is  a  propeller. 

In  the  Mississippi  River  the  confederates  were 
for  some  time  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
United  States  man-of-war  Portsmouth,  sixteen 
guns,  and  about  half  an  hour  previous  to  their  cap¬ 
turing  the  Boston,  a  gunboat  had  passed  up  within 
gun-shot  of  our  men. 

This  prize  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  cap- 
tors — and  shows  what  daring  can  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  a  little  private  enterprise.  What  a 
howl  will  go  up  in  New-York  when  they  hear  the 
news. 

The  Boston  was  cheered  all  along  our  front  as 
she  came  in,  the  confederate  flag  over  the  grid¬ 
iron.  She  now  lies  in  at  the  slip  back  of  Gage’s 
icehouse. 


Doc.  64. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  SUFFOLK,  YA. 

APRIL  AND  MAY,  1863.  • 

The  siege  of  Suffolk  was  raised  on  the  third  of 
May,  1863,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  mor¬ 
tifying  disaster  at  Chancellorsville. 

The  latter  event  in  its  absorbing  influence  upon 
the  public  mind  drew  away  all  thought  from 
the  minor  operations  about  Suffolk,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  important  results,  the 
stubborn  and  successful  defence  of  that  town  has 
never  received  a  tithe  of  the  public  recognition 
its  merit  warranted.  Close  examination  of  the 
facts,  however,  will  reveal  that  in  two  points  of 
view  it  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  war. 

1st.  In  its  bearing  upon  the  general  progress 
of  our  arms,  and  secondly,  as  presenting  to  the 
military  student  an  example  of  the  defence  of  a 
fortified  place  against  an  enormous  investing 
force,  in  which  the  entire  success  of  the  garrison 
was  unblemished  by  a  single  reverse.  Its  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  hastily  constructed  by  the  troops 
with  incredible  labor,  they  were  guarded  with  a 
sleepless  vigilance  and  defended  with  unflinching 
bravery  and  tireless  energy. 

Longstreet  designed  to  make  a  sudden  descent 
in  overwhelming  force ;  to  cross  the  Nansemond, 
a  narrow  and  crooked  stream,  and  overwhelm 
the  garrison,  or  at  least  seize  the  roads  to  Nor¬ 
folk  and  cut  off  the  supplies.  In  either  event 
there  would  have  been  no  earthly  obstacle  to  his 
marching  unchecked  into  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
as  two  small  and  raw  regiments  alone  constituted 
the  garrison  of  those  places.  His  designs  were 
brought  to  naught  by  the  watchfulness  and  skill 
of  the  Federal  commander,  and  the  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Federal  troops  when  conscious  of 
their  danger. 

Longstreet’s  plans  were  laid  with  a  complete¬ 
ness,  forethought,  and  subtlety,  that  at  once 
stamp  him  as  the  able  leader  he  is  known  to  be. 
Had  General  Peck  permitted  his  army  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  beaten  or  captured  by  his  wily  and  daring 
foe,  it  would  have  only  been  in  imitation  of  a 
precedent  that  has  unfortunately  been  too  often 
established  by  some  of  our  officers,  and  life  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  soldier  might  have  been  blasted  for 
ever,  despite  his  previously  long  and  honorable 
career.  But  in  him  the  rebel  general  found  an 
adversary  whose  watchfulness  was  more  than  a 
match  for  his  own  skill  and  daring.  Justice  to 
General  Peck  requires  that  even  at  this  late  day  the 
true  history  of  the  Suffolk  campaign  should  bo 
made  public. 

Suffolk  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Nansemond, 
twelve  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  James. 
Two  railroads  unite  at  this  town,  one  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  Petersburgh,  the  other  from  Portsmouth  to 
Weldon,  etc.,  N.  0.  By  means  of  them  General 
Peck’s  supplies  were  forwarded  from  Norfolk,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  rebel  stores  and  reenforcements  were  for¬ 
warded  from  the  opposite  extremities  almost  to 
^he  very  lines  of  investment 
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The  objects  of  Longstreet’s  attack  were  im¬ 
portant  and  manifold.  By  crossing  the  narrow 
Nansemond  and  occupying  the  railroads  in  rear, 
the  city  would  fall  an  easy  prey  together  with  its 
thirteen  thousand  defenders,  its  vast  commissary, 
quartermaster,  medical,  and  ordnance  stores,  and 
sixty  miles  of  railroad,  iron.  Thence  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Norfolk  would  be  but  a  holiday  march.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  the  eclat  attaching  to  the 
name  of  a  General  who  should  accomplish  these 
object^,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  a  mind 
notoriously  eager  for  military  renown. 

To  crown  his  undertaking  with  success  three 
preliminary  movements  were  carefully  planned 
and  put  into  execution. 

1st.  The  Suffolk  garrison  must  be  weakened. 
To  accomplish  this,  Hill  was  sent  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  force  to  attack  Little  Washington,  N.  0., 
whence  he  could  in  three  or  four  days  rejoin  the 
main  army  in  Virginia. 

2d.  Pontoon  and  siege  trains  were  collected 
at  proper  points  and  held  in  readiness  for  an  in¬ 
stant  move. 

3d.  The  troops  were  also  conveniently  sta¬ 
tioned  in  such  manner  that  they  might  be  literal¬ 
ly  precipitated  upon  the  doomed  town,  sixteen 
thousand  being  posted  on  the  Blackwater,  the  re¬ 
mainder  along  the  railway  to  Petersburgh.  As  was 
anticipated,  Hill’s  movement  resulted  in  an  order 
directing  General  Peck  to  forward  three  thou¬ 
sand  troops  to  General  Foster.  It  will  now  be 
seen  in  what  manner  was  sprung  the  trap  thus 
skilfully  prepared. 

Longstreet’s  spies  advised  him  promptly  of 
the  order  removing  the  three  thousand  troops, 
and  he  instantly  put  his  army  in  march,  crossed 
the  Blackwater  on  several  bridges,  with  four  di¬ 
visions,*  in  all  thirty  thousand  men,  moving  in 
three  columns,  and  by  a  forced  march  arrived  in 
a  few  hours  before  the  Federal  camps,  surprising 
and  capturing  the  cavalry  pickets  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  Federal  General,  from  information  given 
by  spies,  deserters,  contrabands,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  captured  rebel  mail,  fathomed  the  plans 
of  the  rebel  commander,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  him.  Admiral  Lee  having  been  tele¬ 
graphed,  gunboats  were  sent  up  the  Nansemond, 
in  readiness  to  resist  and  delay,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  prevent  a  crossing.  See¬ 
ing  this,  Longstreet  apparently  made  a  sudden 
change  of  plan,  and  resolved  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm.  His  columns  advanced  on  our  works, 
capturing  pickets  as  above  stated,  just  as  the  re¬ 
enforcements  for  General  Foster  were  leaving  on 
the  train.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  troops 
were  retained. 

The  enemy,  upon  coming  within  range  of  our 
works,  found  them  firmly  garrisoned  and  brist¬ 
ling  with  steel.  An  interchange  of  a  few  shots 
convinced  them  that  the  surprise  was  a  total  fail¬ 
ure,  and  there  remained  only  their  numerical 
superiority  as  a  guarantee  for  final  success. 
Leaving  a  considerable  force  in  front  of  the  main 

*  Those  of  Hood,  French,  Pickett,  and  Anderson. 


defences  of  the  town,  who  from  time  to  time  en¬ 
gaged  our  troops  to  divert  attention  from  his  real 
designs,  he  then  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Nansemond. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  was  of  course 
to  destroy  or  expel  the  army  and  navy  gunboats 
from  the  river.  As  the  gunboats  consisted  only 
of  a  half-dozen  armed  tugs  and  ferry-boats,  (of 
these  the  Smith  Briggs  and  West  End  being 
army  boats,)  with  machinery  and  magazines  un¬ 
protected,  almost  unable  to  manoeuvre  in  the 
narrow,  shallow,  and  crooked  stream,  this  was 
apparently  an  easy  task.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  battery  after  battery  was  constructed  and 
powerful  guns  placed  in  position  at  points  favor¬ 
able  to  command  the  stream  and  protect  a  bridge. 
These  batteries,  as  soon  as  unmasked,  engaged 
the  gunboats.  Fortunately  the  river  fleet  was 
commanded  by  two  officers,  young  in  years,  but 
of  unconquerable  bravery,  skill,  and  pertinacity. 
And  though  the  frail  steamers  were  riddled  with 
countless  shot-holes,  and  a  long  list  of  casualties 
attested  the  severity  of  their  trials,  they  were 
never  driven  from  the  river,  and  but  for  a  few 
days  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
army  gunboats,  under  Captains  Lee  and  Howe, 
never  left  the  Upper  Nansemond. 

To  Brigadier-General  Getty,  commanding  Third 
division  Ninth  army  corps,  was  intrusted  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  Nansemond  Kiver.  A  more  capa¬ 
ble  officer  or  more  efficient  troops  could  not  have 
been  selected  for  this  arduous  and  responsible 
duty.  The  nature  of  the  duty  is  comprehended 
in  the  statement  that  five  thousand  men  were  to 
hold  a  line  eight  miles  long,  and  prevent  forty 
thousand  from  crossing  a  stream  too  small  to 
permit  a  large  steamer  from  turning  round. 
Moreover,  the  banks  of  the  Nansemond  were  of 
such  a  character  that  troops  could  not,  without 
making  long  marches  around  ravines,  creeks,  and 
swamps,  pass  as  reenforcements  from  one  point 
to  another.  To  remedy  this  feature  in  the  topo¬ 
graphy,  General  Getty  instantly  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  several  miles 
long,  including  several  bridges  and  long  spaces 
of  corduroy,  following  the  general  course  of  the 
river-bank.  By  means  of  the  most  unheard'  of 
exertions  the  troops  completed  this  road  in  three 
days,  making  it  passable  for  artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  opposite 
bank  were  unmasked,  General  Getty’s  skill  as 
an  artillerist  was  brought  into  play  with  remark¬ 
able  effect.  In  company  with  Colonel  Dutton, 
commanding  his  Third  brigade,  (an  officer  of  en¬ 
gineers,)  he  selected  positions  for  rifle-pits  and 
batteries.  The  ground  was  traced  out  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  the  next  morning  the  astonished  rebels 
would  be  saluted  in  their  works  by  a  storm  of 
rifled  shells,  fired  by  invisible  gunners.  This 
system  of  warfare  continued  for  several  days,  the 
rebels  continually  striving  to  gain  a  permanent 
foothold  on  some  point  of  the  shore,  and  being 
as  continually  baffled  by  the  resistless  gunnery 
of  our  land  batteries  and  the  gunboats. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  however,  it  seemed 
that  their  object  was  finally  accomplished.  An 
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earth-work,  mounting  five  heavy  rifled  guns,  was 
established  at  Hill’s  Point,  about  six  miles  from 
Suffolk,  and  of  such  strong  profile  and  skilful 
construction  that  our  missiles  could  only  bury 
themselves  harmlessly  in  the  parapet,  while  from 
their  protected  position  they  maintained  a  de¬ 
structive  fight  with  the  gunboats.  The  Mount 
W ashington,  already  disabled  in  an  unequal  con¬ 
test  with  a  battery  higher  up,  grounded  off  Hill’s 
Point,  directly  under  the  rebel  guns.  Her  com¬ 
panions  refused  to  leave  her  in  this  emergency, 
and  then  for  six  long  hours  raged  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  unequal  contests  of  the  war. 
The  gallant  Lamson,  on  his  crippled  vessel,  and 
the  equally  gallant  Cushing,  stood  over  their 
smoking  guns  and  bleeding  gunners  till  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  at  last  floated  them  off  in  safety.  The 
.Commodore  Barney  showed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  ball  and  bullet-holes  in  her  hull  and 
machinery;  the  Mount  Washington  was  even 
worse  riddled. 

Admiral  Lee  having  now  ordered  the  gunboats 
out  of  the  Upper  Nansemond,  matters  wore  a 
desperate  aspect.  At  this  crisis  the  fertile  genius 
of  Lieutenant  Lamson  devised  a  plan  which  was 
approved  by  General  Peck,  the  conception  of 
which  was  only  less  brilliant  than  its  subsequent 
execution.  He  proposed  to  General  Getty  the 
capture  of  the  Hill’s  Point  battery.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  from  an  eye-witness,  describes  this 
brilliant  feat : 

“  Shortly  before  sunset,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  the  gunboats  on  the  river,  and  the  four 
rifled  guns  at  and  near  battery  Stevens,  opened 
a  terrific  fire  upon  the  rebel  battery.  Meantime, 
detachments  from  the  Eighty-ninth  New-York 
volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  England,  and 
Eighth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Ward,  in  all  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  embarked  on  board  the 
gunboat  Stepping  Stones,  Lieutenant  Lamson,  at 
a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  battery.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  the  artillery  fire,  the  gunboat  boldly 
steamed  down  the  river,  and  ran  close  to  the 
shore  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  rebel 
works,  the  shore  at  that  point  being  an  abrupt 
bluff.  Immediately  the  troops  disembarked,  wad¬ 
ing  to  their  waists  in  water,  ascended  the  bluff, 
and  with  loud  cheers  charged  on  the-rear  of  the 
fort.  Meantime,  the  gunboat’s  crew  had  landed 
four  boat  howitzers,  placed  them  in  position,  and 
opened  on  the  fort.  The  enemy,  taken  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise,  were  able  to  discharge  but 
two  or  three  volleys  of  musketry,  and  one  gun, 
when  our  troops  entered  the  work  and  captured 
the  entire  party  of  seven  officers  and  one’ hundred 
and  thirty  men,  with  five  brass  guns  and  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition.” 

The  capture  of  the  Hill’s  Point  battery  alarmed 
the  rebels  to  such  an  extent  that  they  instantly 
turned  their  attention  to  securing  their  own  po¬ 
sition.  Defensive  lines  of  vast  length  and  con¬ 
siderable  strength  protected  their  front  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  miles,  trees  were  felled  and  abat- 
tis  planted  in  front,  and  every  measure  which 
the  resources  of  skilful  engineering  could  devise 
were  adopted  to  resist  the  terrible  artillery  fire 


of  our  batteries,  and  to  foil  sorties  should  any  be 
made. 

General  Peck,  continually  vigilant  to  observe 
any  change  in  the  location,  strength,  or  plans  of 
the  enemy,  repeatedly  sent  out  columns  of  moder¬ 
ate  strength  to  attack  the  enemy.  A  reconnois- 
sance,  made  on  the  twenty-fourth,  by  General 
Corcoran  on  the  Edenton,  and  another  by  Colonel 
Foster  on  the  Somerton  road  resulted  in  lively 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  enemy’s  outposts  were 
driven  back  to  their  main  lines,  before^  whose 
formidable  strength  our  weak  columns  were  in 
turn  compelled  to  retire. 

General  Peck  had  divided  his  entire  circle  of 
defence  (including  the  Nansemond)  into  sections 
of  convenient  length,  to  the  direct  responsibility 
of  which  he  assigned  his  principal  subordinates. 
That  of  General  Getty,  which  was  by  far  the 
longest  and  weakest,  was  subsequently  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  line  of  the  Jericho,  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Harland,  and  that  of  the  Nansemond,  under 
Colonel  Dutton. 

The  vast  labors  performed  by  Getty’s  division 
during  the  three  weeks  of  the  siege,  consisting 
of  forts,  rifle-pits,  batteries,  roads,  bridges,  and 
timber-cutting,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Nevertheless,  these  troops  exhibited  to  the  last 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  patience,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  this  division  was 
employed  every  day,  and  not  unfrequently  at 
night  either  on  picket  or  fatigue  duty.  Repeat¬ 
edly  also,  the  pickets  themselves  were  compelled 
to  handle  the  pick  and  shovel. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  A  soldier  in  a  New-Hampshire  regiment, 
while  wearily  digging  during  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  was  heard  to  remark  to  his  neighbor: 
“  I  say,  Bill !  I  hope  ‘  Old  Peck  ’  will  die  two 
weeks  before  I  do.” 

“  Why  so  ?”  queried  his  friend. 

“  Because  he’ll  have  hell  so  strongly  fortified 
that  I  can’t  get  in,”  was  the  irreverent  reply. 

An  inspection  of  the  defences  of  the  Nanse¬ 
mond  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  an  observer  that  if  the  river  Styx  is  ever 
made  equally  difficult  to  cross,  the  soldier’s  re¬ 
mark  was  not  void  of  reason. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  rebel  reenforcements 
commenced  arriving,  fresh  from  the  fruitless 
siege  of  Little  Washington.  Before  the  thirtieth, 
more  than  ten  thousand  troops  under  General  D. 
H.  Hill  had  joined  Longstreet.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  reenforcements  from  Washington  had  com¬ 
menced  arriving  at  Suffolk,  and  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  golden  moments  afforded  by  its  origi¬ 
nally  weak  condition,  it  was  now  regarded  as 
almost  impregnable. 

Longstreet  manifestly  entertained  a  similar 
opinion,  but  was  loth  to  relinquish  his  attempt, 
and  with  his  accustomed  pertinacity  made  new 
but  futile  efforts  for  final  success.  New  batter¬ 
ies  were  secretly  constructed  and  unmasked  only 
to  be  silenced  by  the  deadly  fire  of  our  gunboats 
and  the  Parrotts  from  our  own  works.  Meantime 
instances  of  individual  daring  and  skill,  on  the 
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part  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  frequent, 
and  prevented  the  siege  from  assuming  a  mono¬ 
tonous  character.  Many  of  these  actions  would 
adorn  the  pages  of  a  romance,  but  the  limited 
space  of  this  sketch  must  exclude  them. 

By  the  second  of  May,  the  approaching  terrible 
conflict  between  the  armies  of  Hooker  and  Lee, 
compelled  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege.  Continu¬ 
ally  on  the  alert,  General  Peck  did  not  intend 
that  his  enemy  should  steal  off  secretly  and  un¬ 
molested,  and  no  sooner  had  the  retreat  fairly 
commenced  than  he  resolved  to  test  its,  reality. 
On  the  third  of  May,  therefore,  a  column  about 
seven  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Getty  and 
Harland,  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  advanced 
up  the  Providence  Church  road.  Simultaneously 
Colonel  Dutton  was  directed  to  cross  two  small 
columns  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down,  and  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  in  flank.  General  Getty  en¬ 
countered  a  powerful  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  in 
a  position  of  immense  strength.  From  a  cover 
of  rifle-pits  and  abattis,  and  protected  by  impass¬ 
able  ground  on  either  side,  they  poured  a  terrible 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  across  the  plain 
over  which  our  troops  advanced.  With  un¬ 
daunted  bravery,  however,  they  moved  onward 
preceded  by  skirmishers  and  from  noon  till 
night  maintained  an  unequal  contest.  The 
rebels  were  forced  from  all  their  advanced  and 
some  of  their  retired  positions,  but  at  nightfall 
still  held  their  principal  lines.  During  the  night 
(which  was  excessively  dark)  the}’'  stole  away 
while  our  weary  troops  rested  on  the  field. 
Meantime  Colonel  Dutton  had  sent  the  Twenty- 
first  Connecticut  with  a  section  of  artillery  and  a 
dozen  cavalrymen,  in  all  less  than  four  hundred 
men,  across  the  Nanscmond  eight  miles  below. 
Advancing  toward  the  village  of  Chuckatuck, 
they  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry  about  four 
hundred  strong,  who  charged  the  column.  Major 
Crosby  commanding,  instantly  formed  line  and 
opened  fire  with  musketry  and  artillery,  prompt¬ 
ly  routing  the  enemy.  Continuing  his  march,  he 
was  perpetually  harassed  by  the  enemy,  who 
with  skirmishers  disputed  his  advance.  But 
driving  all  before  him,  he  arrived  after  a  march 
of  eight  miles  at  the  west  branch  of  the  Nanse- 
mond,  which  he  had  hoped  to  cross  and  feel  the 
enemy’s  main  force,  but  the  bridge  was  burned, 
there  was  no  means  of  crossing,  and  both  banks 
of  the  stream  were  lined  with  the  enemy.  How¬ 
ever,  he  advanced  at  double-quick,  driving  all 
those  on  his  own  side  into  the  stream  except 
eighteen  whom  ho  captured.  Thus  finding  his 
further  progress  at  an  end,  he  marched  down  the 
West  Branch  to  the  Nanscmond,  where  he  biv¬ 
ouacked  under  cover  of  the  gunboats. 

Colonel  Dutton  with  a  small  force  crossed  in 
row-boats  at  “  Hill’s  Point.”  After  advancing  a 
short  distance  he  found  the  enemy  in  largely  su¬ 
perior  numbers  and  strongly  intrenched.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  attack  commenced,  and  resulted  of 
course  in  a  repulse.  The  troops  were  then  de¬ 
ployed  as  skirmishers  and  as  such  engaged  the 
enemy  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  im¬ 
portant  results.  Colonel  Dutton  thus  continued 


the  action  with  the  expectation  that, he  would 
soon  be  joined  by  General  Getty’s  advancing 
column. 

About  midnight  on  the  third,  our  troops  under 
Corcoran,  Dodge,  and  Foster  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  foe,  but  only  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  a  few  hundred  stragglers  before  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Blackwater. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  Suffolk, 
resulting  to  the  rebels  in  a  gain  of  nothing  and 
a  loss  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  five 
guns,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms 
and  stores. 

The  writer  cannot  relinquish  his  thenie  with¬ 
out  allusion  to  contemporary  events.  As  late  as 
the  second  of  May,  Lieutenant-General  Hill  con¬ 
fronted  Suffolk  with  some  thirty  thousand  men, 
Longtreet  having  gone  by  rail  with  one  division, 
to  aid  Lee  at  Chancellorsville.  Of  this  fact,  the 
writer  who  has  every  facility  for  information, 
speaks  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction.  On 
the  same  dajr  Hooker  and  Lee  fought  their  des¬ 
perate  engagement  in  the  “  Wilderness.”  Lee’s 
army,  thus  depleted  by  Longstreet’s  diversion, 
numbered  not  far  from  fifty  thousand,  and  Hooker 
knew  that 'General  Stoneman’s  operations  would 
delay  if  not  prevent  reenforcements  from  Suffolk. 
The  returns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  that 
date  exhibit  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  men  present  for  duty,  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  disparity  in  numbers,  our  magnificent 
army,  the  boast  of  the  North,  was  ignominiously 
defeated,  despite  the  high-sounding  proclamation 
that  heralded  its  advance.  This  truth  is  mourn¬ 
ful,  yet  it  is  no  less  a  truth.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  review  in  connection  the  events  of  the  last  of 
April  and  first  of  May  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
on  the  Nanscmond,  without  reflecting  that  had 
both  Federal  armies  been  commanded  with  equal 
ability,  the  united  results  might  and  could  have 
been  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  to  our 
arms  that  history  has  yet  recorded. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  November,  1863,  has  the  following  in  its 
leading  editorial  upon  Lieutenant-General  Long- 
street  and  his  Knoxville  and  Suffolk  campaigns, 
which  are  pronounced  as  parallel  failures : 

“  Perhaps  the  result  might  have  been  different 
if  Longstreet  and  his  corps  of  the  Virginia  army 
had  been  in  line.  His  operations  in  East-Tenne- 
see  afford  little  compensation  for  the  reverse  at 
Chattanooga,  nor  have  the  late  bare  and  scanty 
news  from  that  quarter  sustained  the  high  hope 
which  the  public  justly  based  on  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  briskly  forwarded  by  General  Bragg.  His 
telegram  declared  that  Longstreet’ s  cavalry  had 
pursued  the  enemy  into  Knoxville ;  that  the  in¬ 
fantry  was  ‘  close  up,’  and  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  next  news  would  be  that  of 
Knoxville’s  recapture.  But  the  next  news  from 
Longstreet  contained  a  mention  of  intrenching, 
which  suggested  disagreeable  reminiscences  of 
Suffolk.  Since  then,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  Longstreet,  unless  we  are  to  receive 
the  ‘  unofficial  ’  story  of  the  telegraph  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  be  trustworthy.  Oh !  that  it  may  bo  so ! 
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His  pressure  on  Burnside  has,  undoubtedly, 
quickened  Grant’s  attack  on  Bragg ;  while  the 
absence  of  his  whole  corps  from  the  confederate 
line  at  the  time  of  Sherman’s  arrival  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  host  has  given  the  enemy  a  great  opportun¬ 
ity.  It  was  during  the  parallel  campaign  of 
Longstreet  against  Suffolk  that  Hooker  made  his 
coup  at  Chancellorsville ;  but  he  found  there 
Jackson,  while  Grant  had  to  do  with  Bragg 
alone.” 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ! 


.  Doc.  65. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  CALYPSO. 

Untted  States  Steamer  Florida,  stationed  \ 
off  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  at  7  p.m.,  40  miles  > 
South  of  Cape  Fear,  June  11,  1S63.  j 

This  afternoon  we  gained  permission  from  the 
flag-ship  Sacramento,  to  go  off  fishing  a  few  miles 
outside  the  blockaders  that  lay  huddled  to¬ 
gether  some  four  miles  off'  Fort  Caswell  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  result  of 
which  was  some  fine  fishing  and  finer  catching  ; 
for,  by  getting  well  out  from  the  land,  we  were 
enabled  to  spy  a  rebel  steamer  which  we  saw  as 
a  faint  speck  on  the  distant  horizon,  where  she 
lay  waiting  for  nightfall  to  screen  her  as  she  ran 
in.  We  signalled  to  the  fleet  that  we  saw  a  sus¬ 
picious  sail,  and  immediately  got  under  way  and 
gave  chase.  For  the  first  half-hour  we  gained 
upon  her  fast,  but  then  she  espied  us  making 
for  her,  a  line  of  black  smoke  streamed  up  into 
the  sky  and  she  took  to  her  heels ;  but  our 
steamer  is  fast,  and  continued  to  gain  upon  her  ; 
the  first  hour  of  the  chase  is  nearly  over  now, 
and  we  can  distinguish  a  faint  line  almost  as 
delicate  as  a  hair  standing  up  against  the  south¬ 
ern  horizon — and  we  know  it  to  be  the  smoke¬ 
stack  of  a  steamer,  for  above  it  curls  a  hazy  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke  which,  too,  is  barely  distinguish¬ 
able  ;  she  must  be  some  twelve  miles  off,  and 
already  we  have  gained  some  two  or  three  upon 
her  ;  but  now  there  comes  up  a  wild  thunder 
gust — the  rain  pours  down  in  sheets  almost,  and 
soon  we  can  only  see  a  few  ship’s  lengths  ahead, 
and  we  hardly  know  whether  to  keep  straight 
on,  or  whether  to  take  a  more  easterly  course,  in 
anticipation  of  her  turning  on  her  track  under 
cover  of  the  storm,  and  like  a  hunted  hare  seek 
to  elude  and  baffle  us.  Our  captain  knows  all 
this  coast,  has  surveyed,  and  sounded,  and  mea¬ 
sured  it  out,  till  he  knows  it  like  a  book  ;  he 
knows,  too,  there  is  a  reef  to  the  eastward  of  us, 
and  fears  this  steamer  will  try  to  cut  across  it, 
and  thus  escape  us,  for  we  draw  too  much  water 
to  cross  it,  and  most  of  the  rebel  steamers  are 
light  draught  enough  to  do  so ;  accordingly  we 
head  so  as  to  cut  her  off  from  that  resort,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  still  keep  as  directly  toward  her  as 
we  can.  After  half  an  hour’s  anxious  waiting, 
the  storm  clears  up,  and  the  man  at  the  mast¬ 
head  can  see  her  hull.  We  are  overhauling  her 
fast.  Another  half-hour  brings  us  within  eight 
or  nine  miles  of  her — and  we  are  fast  overhaul¬ 
ing  her,  when  our  western  sky  grows  fairly 


black— with  another  thunder-storm  that  sweeps 
upon  us  like  mad.  The  storm  throws  up  against 
our  bows  long  rolls  of  waves,  and  beats  right 
against  ue,  making  us  lose  a  number  of  knots. 
The  tempest  did  not  reach  the  blockade-runner, 
and  when  the  clouds  lifted  she  had  left  us  far 
behind,  and  was  almost  out  of  sight.  Only  a 
few  more  hours  and  it  would  be  dark.  The  wind 
that  helped  her  on  put  us  back  dreadfully,  and 
we  began  to  despair  of  catching  her ;  but  we 
raised  all  the  steam  we  could,  used  a  little  oil 
and  wood  to  brighten  up,  and  make  a  quick  fire. 
Now  we  have  a  little  wind  and  spread  all  the 
sail  we  can  to  advantage  ;  hauled  our  guns  from 
one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  the  best  of  trim ;  even  spread  hammock 
covers  and  table  cloths  to  catch  all  the  wind  we 
could  get.  All  these  things  told,  and  the 
staunch,  good  old  Florida,  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  chase,  like  some  high-blood  horse  in  a  race, 
fairly  flew  through  the  water  ;  every  minute  we 
gained  upon  the  flying  rebel,  and  in  one  short 
hour  we  regained  all  we  had  lost,  and  some  good 
long  miles  besides,  for  her  masts  and  hull  and 
smoke-stack  all  show  quite  plainly  ;  she  is  with¬ 
in  six  miles  of  us,  and  though  she  knows  a  stern 
chase  is  a  long  one,  yet  she  sees  it  is  useless  for 
her  to  try  to  keep  us  at  it  longer,  and  as  a  last 
resource  heads  in  for  shore.  We  make  for  a 
point  across  her  bows,  and  the  race  from  that 
time  on  is  one  steady  and  rapid  gain  upon  her, 
and  the  captain  said  she  would  hardly  get  on 
too  shoal  water  for  us  to  follow,  ere  we  over¬ 
hauled  her.  At  seven  p.m.,  we  were  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  her,  and  Captain  Bankhead 
orders  the  fifty-pound  rifle  to  be  fired  to  bring 
her  to.  It  was  done,  but  she  paid  no  attention 
to  it — he  orders  a  solid  shot  to  be  fired  across 
her  bows.  It  was  fired,  and  struck  the  water 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  her.  Still  she 
don’t  seem  to  heave  to,  and  another  shot  is  fired, 
which  struck  the  water  within  twenty  yards  of 
her,  so  we  have  since  been  told.  This  brought 
her  to,  and  she  showed  the  white  flag.  A  few 
minutes  later  brought  us  near  enough  to  see  her 
boats  filled  and  shoving  off  from  her,  and  a  sick¬ 
ening  fear  came  over  us  that  they  had  scuttled 
her,  or  touched  a  slow  match  to  her  and  we 
should  lose  her  after  all,  and  have  nothing  but 
her  crew  to  take  back.  Captain  B.  threatened, 
as  soon  as  she  got  within  hail,  to  blow  her  out 
of  the  water,  if  they  made  a  single  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  scuttle  her,  or  blow  her  up,  or  even 
throw  her  cargo  overboard.  Thus  warned,  the 
few  that  seemed  to  be  left  on  board  to  do  that 
work  hesitated.  Meanwhile,  our  boat,  with  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  pushed  off  to  the  steamer,  when 
lo  and  behold  !  we  saw  some  half-dozen  women 
in  one  boat,  being  pulled  toward  us.  They  were 
a  good  deal  frightened,  but  a  few  words  from  us, 
and  our  manners,  convinced  them  they  would  be 
treated  with  the  gentlemanly,  chivalric  courtesy 
that  the  American  officer  and  sailor  and  patriot 
knows  how  to  do  better  than  any  other  class  of 
men  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  men  on  the 
rebel  steamer  had  indeed  begun  to  scuttle  her, 
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but  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  blowing  her  up 
after  what  the  Captain  had  threatened,  for  they 
knew  they  would  not  deserve  to  be  picked  up  by 
us,  after  our  warning.  Our  First  Lieutenant,  en¬ 
gineer,  carpenter,  and  a  picked  crew  boarded  her 
at  once,  found  four  feet  of  water  in  her,  plugged 
the  holes  and  leaks,  put  the  pump  in  action,  and 
the  water  in  her  hold  lowered,  and  hopes  wrere 
entertained  that  she  might  float  and  be  saved. 

The  vessel  is  the  iron  steamer  Calypso,  of 
about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  tons.  The 
steamer  will  probably  bring  sixty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  her  cargo  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  forty  thousand  dollars  to  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  She  has  not  yet,  (while  I  write  this,) 
however,  been  fully  examined,  and  her  cargo 
may  be  found  to  be  worth  more.  Rum,  molasses 
and  medicines  is  what  I  have  heard  reported  as 
being  the  principal  part  of  what  they  have  found 
so  far.  To-morrow  (if  the  mail  don’t  go  before 
I  have  a  chance)  I  will  give  more  particulars 
about  the  matter.  The  Captain  has  just  sent  out 
to  know  if  she  is  sinking,  for  our  men  on  board 
of  her  are  halloaing  out  to  us,  and  we  fear  we 
shall  lose  her  after  all.  Lieutenant  Green  an¬ 
swers  back,  but  whether  he  says  she’ll  sink  or 
swim,  I  can’t  make  out.  Will  hear  by  morning. 

P.  S. — Later — June  12. — Our  prize  steamer 
looms  up  splendidly  this  morning,  all  right ;  and 
we  have  learned  from  the  prisoners  and  list  of 
cargo  that  she  is  even  more  valuable  than  was  at 
first  estimated.  The  English,  I  am  told,  sold  the 
vessel  alone  (which  is  quite  new)  to  her  owners 
for  forty-five  thousand  pounds — about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  Ameri¬ 
can  currency  ;  and  her  cargo  they  say  is  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — she  is  estimated 
by  some  of  them  to  be  worth  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Doc.  66. 

THE  INVASION  OF  GEORGIA. 

COLONEL  MONTGOMERY’S  EXPEDITION. 

Hilton  Head,  June  17, 1SG3. 

,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  instant, 
Colonel  Montgomery  left  St.  Simon’s  Island, 
where  his  brigade  is  now  encamped,  to  present 
his  compliments  to  the  rebels  of  Georgia,  having 
the  week  before  sent  them  to  those  of  South- 
Carolina. 

This  force  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the 
Second  South-Carolina,  eight  companies  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Shaw,  all 
negro,  and  the  Third  Rhode  Island  battery,  Cap¬ 
tain  Brayton.  The  gunboat  John  Adams,  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith,  and  the  transports  Sentinel  and 
Harriet  A.  Weed,  constituted  the  fleet. 

The  expedition  ready,  the  order  was  given  to 
sail  through  Dubois  Sound,  and  up  the  Alta- 
maha  River,  the  largest  stream  in  Georgia,  to 
the  village  of  Darien,  which  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  before  the  war  some  two  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  most  of  whom  were  wedded  to  the 
rebel  cause. 


As  the  John  Adams  approached  the  village 
she  poured  a  constant  shower  of  shot  and  shell 
into  the  woods,  along  the  shore,  and  into  the 
town,  as  she  came  up  to  the  w'harf.  The  few 
“crackers”  and  paupers  remaining  in  the  place 
ran  frightened  and  terror-stricken  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  when  Colonel  Montgomery  landed  his 
troops,  he  found  not  a  single  armed  inhabitant 
to  dispute  his  right.  Through  the  activity  of 
some  of  the  negro  soldiers,  a  few  of  these  poor 
“  wThite  trash”  were  caught,  who  told  the  story 
of  there  being  a  strong  cavalry  force  within  five 
miles  of  the  place,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  true.  At  any  rate,  Colonel  Montgomery, 
from  the  information  obtained  from  them,  did 
not  desist  from  his  original  purpose,  but  march¬ 
ed  nearly  his  whole  force  into  the  town,  posted 
his  sentries  and  prepared  to  do  his  work.  In  a 
few  hours  all  the  valuable  property  he  could  find, 
of  a  movable  character,  was  transferred  to  his 
boats.  A  large  quantity  of  second-class  furni¬ 
ture,  considerable  live  stock,  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep,  and  rice  and  corn,  sufficient  to  feed  his 
command  for  at  least  a  month,  was  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  inhabitants  driven  out  and  the  town 
sacked,  the  next  step  in  Colonel  Montgomery’s 
programme  was  to  burn  and  destroy  every  thing 
he  could  not  carry  off  with  him.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  principal'buildings  were  all  in  flames, 
and,  a  strong  south-west  wind  prevailing  at  the 
time,  the  whqle  village  was  soon  enshrouded  in 
flame  and  smoke,  and  before  the  expedition  re¬ 
turned,  not  a  single  tenantable  habitation  re¬ 
mained. 

Darien  destrpyed,  Major  Corwin  of  the  Second 
South-Carolina  took  the  Harriet  A.  Weed  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  in  search  of  a  rebel  craft 
he  had  heard  of  through  some  negroes.  When 
four  miles  up  the  stream  he  found  the  report  to 
be  correct,  and  overhauled  and  captured  a  cop¬ 
per-bottomed  schooner,  a  large  flat-boat,  and 
eighty  bales  of  long  staple  cotton,  estimated  to 
be  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Major  Cor- 
vrin  was  absent  from  Darien  two  hours,  and 
when  he  returned  with  his  prize,  wa,s  received 
by  the  Massachusetts  and  South-Carolina  negro 
soldiers  with  nine  tremendous  cheers. 

These  bold,  rapid,  and  successful  expeditions 
of  Colonel  Montgomery  are  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  entire  coast,  and  are  compelling 
the  rebels  to  abandon  their  rice  and  cotton  fields 
and  all  the  smaller  villages  which  -would  be  at 
all  likely  to  be  visited  by  him. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

St.  Simon’s  Island,  Ga.,  ) 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1868.  j 

When  I  last  wrote  we  were  just  leaving  Beau¬ 
fort,  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  into  Secessia. 
That  expedition  has  been  made,  was  eminently 
successful  and  bloodless,  but  how  far  creditable 
to  us,  and  fruitful  in  remits,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
after  you  have  heard  the  particulars.  All  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  of  the  seventh  and  until  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  we  were  at  work  with  ten  teams 
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and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  carrying 
our  stores  and  luggage  from  the  camp  and  stow¬ 
ing  it  on  board  the  transport,  from  which  it  had 
only  been  removed  two  days  before.  The  men 
worked  like  heroes,  and  by  one  o’clock  the  work 
was  done,  and  we  marched  back  to  camp  an 
“turned  in”  on  the  open  ground.  We  had  onl 
three  hours’  sleep,  for  we  broke  camp  at  four 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  took  up  our  march 
to  the  wharf.  It  is  a  “big  job”  simply  to  march 
and  stow  away  one  thousand  men  on  board  a 
vessel.  After  several  delays  at  last  all  was  ready, 
and  we  swung  off  at  nine  o’clock,  the  men  cheer¬ 
ing  and  singing  their  “John  Brown.”  At  noon 
we  reached  Hilton  Head,  where  the  Colonel  re¬ 
ported  for  orders.  He  got  them,  and  to  this  ef¬ 
fect:  to  proceed  immediately  to  St.  Simon’s  Island, 
and  join  Montgomery.  By  six  p.h.  we  were  off 
again,  bound  south-west,  and  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  six  o’clock,  dropped  anchor  off  the  southern  end 
of  St.  Simon’s  Island,  in  sight  of  the  plantation  of 
.  T.  Butler  King.  Here  several  of  us  went  ashore, 
the  Colonel  to  ride  across  the  Island  to  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  camp  for  further  orders.  I,  with  the  Adju¬ 
tant  and  Doctor,  took  the  opportunity  to  look 
about  the  plantation.  The  house  was  occupied 
by  a  negro  sergeant  with  a  squad  of  men,  but  ut¬ 
terly  deserted  by  its  former  owners.  But  it  was 
a  splendid  place !  It  would  make  your  eyes  open 
to  see  things  grow  here,  and  to  see  what  grows ! 
Tamarinds  and  oranges  were  all  about  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  figs. 

And  then  the  whole  catalogue  of  tropical  plants 
and  flowers,  such  as  we  only  see  at  home  in  hot 
houses,  are  here  so  abundantly  and  luxuriantly 
spread  before  you,  that  you  are  lbst  in  wonder 
and  delight.  But  the  live  oaks  are  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle  of  all ;  they  are  large  and  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  almost  invariably,  too,  festooned 
with  a  peculiar,  dark,  parasitic  vine  which  adds 
a  strange  weirdness  to  their  sturdy  grandeur.  j 
The  Colonel  returned  with  orders  to  land  at  a  | 
place  further  up,  called  Old  Frederica. 

The  De  Molay  could  not  proceed,  and  we  had  to 
await  a  transport  of  lighter  draught,  which  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  to  send  to  us.  It  came  alongside  at 
noon,  and  proved  to  be  the  Sentinel,  but  looked 
like  a  New-York  canal-boat  built  up  a  story. 
The  Colonel,  with  eight  companies,  went  on  board 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  camp.  Headquar- ! 
tors  are  established  in  a  large  two-story  dwelling  , 
house  close  to  the  wharf ;  the  line  officers  and  j 
men  are  in  tents.  Two  companies  (two  hundred  ' 
men)  were  set  at  work  on  the  cargo,  and  I  never  j 
saw  men  work  so  in  my  life.  We  all  supposed  j 
we  were  going  on  an  expedition  the  next  day,  ! 
and  they  had  no  idea  of  being  left.  We  opened 
both  hatchways,  and  put  a  hundred  men  at  work 
on  each.  Consider,  we  were  anchored  in  the 
stream,  and  the  boat  we  were  to  transfer  the  car¬ 
go  to,  was  off  and  would  not  be  back  for  several 
hours.  Of  course  we  could  hurry  matters  only 
by  hoisting  out  the  cargo  and  stowing  it  on  deck. 
We  fell  to  about  three  o’clock.  At  six  the  trans¬ 
port  was  alongside,  and  at  ten  we  had  every  thing 
transferred  to  her  decks!  It  was  quick  work, 


but  the  men  worked  as  if  for  their  very  lives. 
Waited  on  the  tide  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  (Wednesday,!  when  we  got  under  way,  and 
reached  camp  at  five  o’clock.  Took  a  fresh  relay 
of  two  hundred  men  and  ran  the  cargo  ashore. 
We  “confiscated”  and  seized  upon  an  old  barn 
close  to  headquarters,  put  twenty-five  men  to 
work  on  it,  cleaned  it  out  and  rushed  the  stores 
in  there  as  fast  as  they  came  ashore.  It  was  very 
large,  and  now  that  it  is  well  filled,  looks  like  a 
large  wholesale  store.  We  had  the  cargo  all  out 
by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon 
we  began  to  distribute  and  pitch  tents.  In  the 
thick  of  this  came  an  order  from  Montgomery  to 
embark  immediately  on  the  Sentinel  and  report 
at  his  camp !  The  long-roll  was  sounded — and — 
I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  what  followed.  W e  had 
heard  the  roll  often  enough,  but  never  before  the 
long-roll — the  long-roll  that  means  fight !  The 
men  rushed  pell-mell  to  their  quarters,  seized 
their  guns,  filled  their  haversacks,  and  fell  in  by 
companies.  Two  companies  were  detailed  to  stay 
behind  and  guard  the  camp,  and  they  formed  a 
sad  contrast  to  the  others,  I  assure  you.  The 
rest  were  all  aboard  the  transport  in  an  hour 
from  the  time  we  received  the  order. 

We  proceeded  down  the  river  about  five  miles 
to  Montgomery’s  camp.  Here  we  joined  the  oth¬ 
er  vessels  of  the  expedition,  which  made  up  as 
follows,  all  told:  Flag-ship  John  Adams,  (an  old 
friend,  to  wit,  East-Boston  ferry-boat,)  with  part 
of  the  Second  South-Carolina,  numbering  eight 
hundred,  on  board;  the  Harriet  A.  W eed,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Second,  (formerly  a  North  River 
boat,  I  should  say ;)  the  Sentinel,  with  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  volunteers ;  and  the  gun¬ 
boat  Paul  Jones,  carrying  eight  guns,  two  elev¬ 
en-inch,  three  pivot,  and  three  side.  The  John 
Adams  also  had  four  or  five  guns,  including  one 
large  Parrott.  It  was  truly  quite  a  formidable 
expedition.  All  the  vessels  got  under  way,  and 
proceeded  down  the  river  about  sunset.  The 
prominent  idea  of  the  expedition  was  to  “run 
off”  slaves,  and  also  get  what  rebel  stores  we 
could.  The  plan  was  this:  to  sail  with  all 
speed  up  the  Altamaha  River  to  Fort  Barrington, 
there  disembark,  send  the  boats  below  to  Darien, 
and  then  march  the  regiment  thither,  sweeping 
all  the  slaves  on  before  us.  Thus  we  would 
sweep  a  district  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  length.  Could  we  have  carried  this  out,  no 
doubt  we  should  have  been  richly  repaid,  but  we 
met  with  so  many  delays  that  it  became  imprac¬ 
ticable.  We  had  gone  but  a  little  ways  down 
the  river  when  our  boat  ran  aground,  and  the 
tide  being  on  the  ebb,  there  she  staid  till  morn¬ 
ing.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  it  necessitated 
making  the  whole  trip  by  daylight,  in  place  of  by 
night.  We  grounded  several  times  in  going  up 
the  Altamaha,  and  altogether  consumed  so  much 
time  that  the  rebels  had  leisure  to  spread  the 
news  all  over  Georgia.  They  made  their  prepar¬ 
ations  accordingly,  deserting  all  the  plantations 
near  the  river,  and,  judging  from  the  smoke, 
burning  many  a  rice-mill  and  store-house  further 
in  the  interior.  We  shelled  the  woods  on  both 
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sides  as  we  advanced,  but  failed  to  find  an  ene¬ 
my.  The  country  for  miles  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  was  flat  and  marshy,  and  of  the  most  unin¬ 
viting  kind.  The  river  itself  was  so  muddy  and 
red  you  could  hardly  persuade  yourself  there 
wasn’t  an  immense  brick-yard  underneath.  It  was 
full  of  alligators  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  ugliness. 
It  was  past  noon  when  we  reached  Darien,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  warning  we  had  given,  it  was 
useless  to  proceed  further — we  should  find  the 
country  deserted,  go  where  we  would.  Not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  in  Darien.  We  were  order¬ 
ed  to  disembark  and  form  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
public  square.  Pickets  were  sent  out  to  the 
limits  of  the  town.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
search  the  town,  take  what  could  be  found  of 
value  to  the  vessels,  and  then  fire  it.  Officers 
then  started  off  in  every  direction,  with  squads 
of  men  to  assist.  In  a  very  short  time  every 
house  in  town  was  broken  into  and  the  work  of 
pillage  and  selection  was  begun.  The  fire  had 
begun,  too,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  town  (caus¬ 
ed  by  a  shell  thrown  before  we  landed)  and  a 
high  wind  was  driving  it  resistlessly  up  the  main 
street. 

Soon  the  men  began  to  come  in  in  twos,  threes, 
and  dozens,  loaded  with  every  species  and  all 
sorts  and  quantities  of  furniture,  stores,  trinkets, 
etc.,  etc.,  till  one  would  be  tired  enumerating. 
We  had  sofas,  tables,  pianos,  chairs,  mirrors,  car¬ 
pets,  beds,  bedsteads,  carpenters’  tools,  coopers’ 
tools,  books,  law  books,  account  books  in  unlimit¬ 
ed  supply,  china  sets,  tin  ware,  earthen  ware,  con¬ 
federate  shinplasters,  old  letters,  papers,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  A  private  would  come  along  with  a  slate,  yard¬ 
stick,  and  brace  of  chickens  in  one  hand,  a  table 
on  his  head,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  rope  with  a 
cow  attached.  (I  here  actually  described  Milo’s 
state  on  his  first  return  to  the  ship.)  An  im¬ 
mense  pile  of  lumber  lay  on  the  wharf,  and  men 
were  detailed  to  load  it  on  the  boats.  Droves  of 
sheep  and  cows  were  driven  in  and  put  aboard. 
Along  the  shore  were  large  warehouses  of  rice 
and  rosin — what  rosin  we  could,  we  put  aboard. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  Harriet  A.  Weed 
steamed  up  the  river  and  captured  a  schooner 
and  flatboat  with  eighty-five  bales  of  cotton. 
She  was  loudly  cheered  as  she  passed  us  on  her 
way  down.  Darien  contained  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  houses,  not  counting  slave  cab¬ 
ins,  of  which  there  were  several  to  every  house, 
the  number  varying  evidently  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  proprietor:  one  fine  broad  street 
along  the  river,  the  rest  starting  out  from  it.  All 
of  them  were  shaded  on  both  sides,  not  with 
young  saplings,  but  good  sturdy  oaks  and  mul¬ 
berries,  that  told  of  a  town  of  both  age  and  re- 
spectabilit3r.  It  was  a  beautiful  town,  and  never 
did  it  look  so  both  grand  and  beautiful  as  in  its 
destruction.  As  soon  as  a  house  was  ransacked, 
the  match  was  applied,  and  by  six  o’clock  the 
whole  town  was  in  one  sheet  of  flame.  It  was 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  but  still  very  few  were 
found  to  gloat  over  it.  Had  we  had  a  hard  fight 
to  gain  the  place,  or  had  we  taken  a  thousand 
slaves  by  its  destruction,  we  would  have  had  no 


compunctions.  And  I  suppose  we  should  have 
none  any  way.  The  South  must  be  conquered 
inch  by  inch,  and  what  we  can’t  put  a  force  in  to 
hold,  ought  to  be  destroyed.  If  we  must  burn 
the  South  out,  so  be  it.  The  store-houses  along 
the  river  were  fired  last,  and  the  burning  of  them 
was  the  signal  for  departure.  We  hurried  on 
board,  and  well  it  was  for  us  — it  was  so  hot  then 
we  could  not  stay  on  that  side  of  the  boat  next 
the  wharf.  Had  the  wind  shifted,  no  power  on 
earth  could  have  saved  us — we  barely  escaped  as 
it  was.  It  was  sundown  as  we  dropped  into  the 
stream.  A  whole  town  on  fire,  from  one  end  to 
the  other !  it  isn’t  often  one  sees  it,  and  it’s  sel¬ 
dom  he  wants  to.  But  it  is  a  spectacle  grand  in 
the  extreme.  When  the  rosin  took  fire  a  dense 
black  smoke  rolled  up  and  almost  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  conflagration.  As  night  came  on,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  came  up,  and  heaven’s  ar¬ 
tillery  finished  the  havoc  that  ours  had  begun. 
We  anchored  in  the  stream  for  the  night.  Thus 
began,  continued  and  ended  the  first  expedition 
or  raid  into  Secessia,  in  which  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  bore  a  part.  We  have  all  only  this 
comment  to  make— we  pray  God  that  the  next 
town  we  burn  we  may  first  have  to  fight  to  get  it. 

We  reached  camp  next  day,  Friday,  about 
three  p.m.  The  next  morning  the  plunder  was 
divided,  and  now  it  is  scattered  ali  over  camp, 
but  put  to  good  use,  the  whole  of  it.  Some  of 
the  quarters  really  look  princel}r,  with  their  so¬ 
fas,  divans,  pianos,  etc.  In  place  of  the  custo¬ 
mary  privations  of  camp,  we  have  almost  the 
comforts  of  home,  with  not  a  few  of  its  luxuries. 
Don’t  get  the  idea  that  the  rebels  had  taken 
themselves  away  only.  They  took  every  thing 
they  could  carry  off  in  the  time  they  had.  Many 
houses  had  absolutely  nothing  in  them  of  value 
to  any  body. 

St.  Simon’s  Island  is  flat,  but  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive  and  beautiful.  It  has  never  been  my  for¬ 
tune  before  to  see  its  equal.  Our  camp  is  close 
on  to  the  old  town  of  Frederica,  which  in  its 
palmy  days  had  some  three  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Now  it  has  not  one.  *  The  north  end  of 
the  island  forms  Pierce  Butler’s  plantation — -Fan¬ 
ny  Kemble’s  husband,  and  the  man  who  had 
that  immense  auction  sale  of  negroes  several 
years  ago.  It  is  deserted  now,  save  by  some  do¬ 
zen  or  two  darkies,  once  Butler’s  slaves.  “  Ole 
massa  run  away,  de  darkies  stay  at  home.” 
Truly  the  “Kingdom  is  coming”  to  these  poor 
blacks. 

The  weather  here  is  warm,  and  uniformly  so. 
We  have  had  nothing  here  yet  hotter  than  our 
July’s  best  at  home.  Thus  'far  I  have  experien¬ 
ced  no  great  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  and 
am  in  good  health  and  good  spirits  day  in  and 

day  out.  * 

A  REBEL  ACCOUNT. 

Savannah,  June  1C,  1S63. 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  that  the  city 
of  Darien,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State, 
the  New-Inverness  of  Oglethorpe’s  time,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  Yankee  negro  forces.  Wo 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  some  ex- 
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REBELLION  RECORD,  1863. 


tracts  from  private  letters  received  by  one  of  our 
citizens,  which  contain  some  facts  in  relation  to 
this  crowning  act  of  wanton  vandalism  on  Geor¬ 
gia  soil  which  have  not  before  been  published. 
A  citizen  of  Darien,  writing  from  “  Dunwoody’s 
Plantation,  near  where  Darien  once  stood,”  un¬ 
der  date  of  June  twelfth,  says  : 

“What  has  been  so  long  threatened  has  at 
length  come  to  pass.  Darien  is  now  one  plain  of 
ashes  and  blackened  chimneys.  The  accursed 
Yankee  negro  vandals  came  up  yesterday  with 
three  gunboats  and  two  transports,  and  laid  the 
city  in  ruins.  There  are  but  three  small  houses 
left  in  the  place.  The  Methodist  church  was  set 
on  fire,  but  it  did  not  burn.  All  the  other 
churches,  the  market-house,  court-house,  jail  and 
clerk’s  office  are  all  gone.  The  villains  broke 
open  all  the  houses  and  stores  and  took  what 
they  wanted,  and  then  poured  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  over  the  floors  and  applied  the  torch.  It  is 
a  sad  sight  to  see  the  smoking  ruins  now. 

“  The  wretches  shot  the  milch  cows  and  calves 
down  in  the  streets,  took  some  of  them  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  left  the  rest  lying  in  the  streets, 
where  they  still  lie.  They  carried  off  every  ne¬ 
gro  that  was  in  the  place,  except  one  old  African 
woman  named  Nancy,  who  told  them  she  was 
from  Africa,  and  that  she  would  not  go  again  on 
the  big  water.  After  destroying  the  town,  on 
their  way  to  Dobb’s  they  burned  Mr.  Morris’s 
plantation  buildings.  For  myself,  I  feel  this  ca¬ 
lamity  severely.  You  know  I  have  lost  heavily 
since  the  war  commenced ;  but  I  had  still  a  good 
home  left.  This  is  now  also  gone. 

“  The  value  in  money  I  would  not  have  thought 
so  much  of,  as  I  am  getting  used  to  it ;  -but  there 
is  something  in  the  word  home  that  puts  money 
out  of  the  question.  And  then  to  think  it  was 
burned  in  broad  daylight  by  the  cowardly  Yan¬ 
kee  negro  thieves.  But  a  truce  to  regrets.  One 
of  the  boats  started  to  come  up  Cathead  Creek  to 
this  place,  but  the  sneaking  rascals  changed 
their  minds,  and  contented  themselves  with  send¬ 
ing  us  a  few  compliments  in  the  shape  of  shells. 
We  of  course  had  to  leave  here  for  a  time,  and, 
as  there  are  more  raids  expected,  I  have  conclud¬ 
ed  to  remove  a  little  way  into  the  pine  woods 
until  I  see  whether  I  can  harvest  my  crop  or  not. 

“  The  town  was  destroyed  by  a  negro  regiment 
officered  by  white  men.  They  left  a  book,  which 
I  found,  and  in  which  the  following  entry  was 
made,  and  which  I  presume  is  a  list  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  officers.  The  writing  is  in  a  large,  coarse 
hand,  and  in  pencil. 

“  Stewart  W.  Woods,  June  eleventh,  18G3,  Com¬ 
pany  I,  Fifty -fourth  Massachusetts  volunteers  ; 
Penn  Township,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ;  Stewart  W. .  W oods  was  born  September 
twenty-first,  ^824.  Hidlers,  Ilidlersburgh,  Adams 
County,  Pennsjdvana,  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  Fifty-fourth  regiment  Massachusetts 
volunteers  of  Colonel  Shaw.  Captain  G.  Pope ; 
First  Lieutenant  Higginson  ;  Second  Lieutenant 
Tucker. 

“Should  these  Yankee  negro  brigades  ever  fall 
into  our  hands  the  above  record  ma}’-  be  useful.” 


Doc.  67. 

MILITARY  ARRESTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  MEET¬ 
ING  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y.— LETTER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Albany,  May  19, 1S63. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  city  of  Albany  qn  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  instant,  herewith  transmit  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
said  meeting,  and  respectfully  request  your  earn¬ 
est  consideration  of  them.  They  deem  it  proper 
on  their  personal  responsibility  to  state  that  the 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  to 
numbers  and  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  in  the  support  of  the  Union  ever  held  in 
this  city.  Yours,  with  great  regard, 

Erastus  Corning,  President. 

Eli  Perry,  Vice-President. 

Peter  Gansevoort,  Vice-President. 

Peter  Monteath,  Vice-President. 

Samuel  W.  Gibbs,  Vice-President. 

John  Niblack,  Vice-President. 

H.  W.  McClellan,  Vice-President. 

Lemuel  W.  Rodgers,  Vice-President. 

William  Seymour,  Vice-President. 

J EREMiAn  Osborn,  Vice-President. 

William  S.  Padock,  Vice-President. 

J.  B.  Sanders,  Vice-President. 

Edward  Mulcahy,  Vice-President. 

D.  V.  N.  Radcliffe,  Vice-President. 

William  A.  Rice,  Secretary. 

Edward  Newcomb,  Secretary. 

R.  W.  Peckiiam,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

M.  A.  Nolan,  Secretary. 

John  R.  Nessel,  Secretary. 

C.  W.  Weeks,  Secretary. 

resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  in 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  ON  TOE  16TO  OF  MAY,  1863. 
Resolved,  That  the  Democrats  of  New-York 
point  to  their  uniform  course  of  action  during  the 
two  years  of  civil  war  through  which  we  have 
passed,  to  the  alacrity  which  they  have  evinced 
in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  their  contri¬ 
butions  and  sacrifices,  as  the  evidence  of  their  pa¬ 
triotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  imperil¬ 
led  country.  Never  in  the  history  of  civil  wars 
has  a  government  been  sustained  with  such  am¬ 
ple  resourqes  of  means  and  men  as  the  people 
have  voluntarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Resolved,  That  as  Democrats  we  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  maintain  this  patriotic  attitude,  and,  despite 
of  adverse  and  disheartening  circumstances,  to 
devote  all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and 
to  bring  back  the  restoration  of  all  the  States  un¬ 
der  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  will  not  consent- to  be 
misapprehended  upon  these  points,  we  are  de- 
|  termined  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to 
others  not  less  essential.  We  demand  that  the 
!  Administration  shall  be  true  to  the  Constitution  ; 
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shall  recognize  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen ;  shall  eve¬ 
rywhere,  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military 
occupation  and  the  scenes  of  insurrection,  exert 
all  its  powers  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
'civil  over  military  law. 

Resolved ,  That  in  view  of  these  principles  we 
denounce  the  recent  assumption  of  a  military 
commander  to  seize  and  try  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  for  no  other  reason 
than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in 
condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  that  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Resolved ,  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a 
military  tribunal,  if  successfully  asserted,  not 
only  abrogates  the  right  of  the  people  to  assem¬ 
ble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  government,  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  habeas  corpus,  but  it  strikes  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  authority  of  the 
State  and  federal  constitutions. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — has  defined 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States  to 
consist  “only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com¬ 
fort;”  and  has  provided  that  “no  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con¬ 
fession  in  open  court.”  And  it  further  provides 
that  “no  person  shall  beheld  to  answer  fora 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger  ;”  and  further,  that  “  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im¬ 
partial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  was  committed.” 

Resolved ,  That  these  safeguards  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  against  the  pretensions  of  arbiria- 
ry  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his 
protection  in  times  of  civil  commotion.  They 
were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people, 
after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were 
adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy- 
six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  circumstances  which  show  that,  svhile  they 
constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free  government, 
they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of 
the  republic. 

Resolved ,  That,  in  adopting  the  language  of 
Daniel  Webster,  we  declare,  “it  is  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  prerogative  of  this  people  to  can¬ 
vass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.”  It  is  a  “home-bred  right,”  a  fireside 
privilege.  It  has  been  enjoyed  in  every  house, 
cottage,  and  cabin  in  the  nation.  It  is  as  undoubt¬ 
ed  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air  or  walking  on 
the  earth.  Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right, 
it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty,  and  it  is  the 
last  duty  which  those  whoso  representatives  we 


are  shall  find  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times 
to  be  courteous  and  temperate  in  its  use,  except 
when  the  right  itself  is  questioned,  we  shall  place 
ourselves  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  our  own 
right,  and  bid  defiance  to  an}r  arm  that  would 
move  us  from  our  ground.  “  This  high  constitu¬ 
tional  privilege  we  shall  defend  ?md  exercise  in 
all  places— in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  war,  and 
at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall  assert  it ;  and 
should  we  leave  no  other  inheritance  to  our  child¬ 
ren,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leave  them 
the  inheritance  of  free  principles  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional 
defence  of  them.” 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  election  of  Governor 
Seymour,  the  people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphat¬ 
ic  majority,  declared  their  condemnation  of  the 
system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  stand  by  the  Constitution.  That  the  re¬ 
vival  of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  re¬ 
sult — to  divide  and  distract  the  North,  and  de¬ 
stroy  its  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  Ad- . 
ministration.  That  we  deprecate  it  as  an  element 
of  confusion  at  home,  of  weakness  to  our  armies 
in  the  field,  and  as  calculated  to  lower  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  American  character  and  magnify  the  ap¬ 
parent  peril  of  our  cause  abroad.  And  that,  re¬ 
garding  the  blow  struck  at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as 
aimed  at  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  North, 
we  denounce  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws 
and  Constitution,  and  most  earnestly  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the 
action  of  the  military  tribunal  which  has  passed 
a  “cruel  and  unusual  punishment”  upon  the 
party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
assurance  of  this  meeting  of  their  hearty  and 
earnest  desire  to  support  the  Government  in  every 
constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the 
existing  rebellion. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  REPLY. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  12, 1SC3. 
Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and  others : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  May  nineteenth, 
inclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Albany,  New-York,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
same  month,  was  received  several  days  ago. 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  re¬ 
solvable  into  two  propositions — first,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to 
support  the  Administration  in  every  constitu¬ 
tional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and  secondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon 
the  Administration  for  supposed  unconstitution¬ 
al  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests. 
And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced, 
which  is,  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  meet¬ 
ing  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain 
our  common  Government  and  country,  despite 
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the  folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of 
any  Administration.  This  position  is  eminently 
patriotic,  and  as  such,  I  thank  the  meeting  and 
congratulate  the  nation  for  it.  My  own  purpose 
is  the  same ;  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself 
have  a  common  object  and  can  have  no  difference, 
except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for 
effecting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and 
would  close  it,  if  there  were  no  apprehension  that 
more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely 
personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures 
systematically  cast  upon  me  for  doing  what,  in 
my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  res¬ 
olutions  promise  to  support  me  in  every  constitu¬ 
tional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor 
shall  knowingly  employ,  any  other.  But  the 
meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert  and  argue 
that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsi¬ 
ble,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they  are  not. 
The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the 
definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safe¬ 
guards  and  guarantees  therein  provided  for  the 
citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being 
held  to  answer  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
They  proceed  to  resolve  “that  these  safeguards 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more 
especially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  com¬ 
motion.”  And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition,  the  resolutions  proceed :  “  They 

were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people 
after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were 
adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution. ”  Would  not  the  demonstration  have 
been  better,  if  it  could  have  been  truly  said  that 
these  safeguards  had  been  adopted  and  applied 
during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution, 
instead  of  after  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the 
other  ?  I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  them  after  civil 
war,  and  before  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  “ex¬ 
cept  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require”  their  suspension.  The 
resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us  that  these  safe¬ 
guards  “have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years 
of  trial,  under  our  republican  system,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  show  that  while  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  foundation  of  all  free  government,  they 
are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the 
republic.”  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so  stood 
the  test  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebel¬ 
lion,  if  we  except  a  certain  occurrence  at  New- 
Orleans;  nor  does  any  one  question  that  they 
will  stand  the  same  test  much  longer  after  the 
rebellion  closes.  But  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we 
have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of 
were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the 
treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor 
yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer 
for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  I 


were  the  proceedings  following,  in  any  constitu¬ 
tional  or  legal  sense,  “criminal  prosecutions.” 
The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 
and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the 
grounds  of  the  arrests.  Let  us  consider  the  real 
case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it 
the  parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for 
such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  incul¬ 
cated  that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede 
from  the  national  Union,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the 
devotees  of  the  doctrine  should  fail  to  elect  a 
President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con¬ 
trary  to  their  liking ;  and  accordingly,  so  far  as 
it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken  seven 
States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United 
States  flag,  all  before  I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of 
course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  act  what¬ 
ever.  The  rebellion  thus  begun  soon  ran  into 
the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  certain  respects, 
it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it 
more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Government 
had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former 
had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which 
could  be  turned  to  their  account.  It  undoubted¬ 
ly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that 
in  their  own  unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union, 
Constitution,  and  law,  all  together,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the 
same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their 
progress.  Their  sympathizers  pervaded  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  and  nearly  all  com¬ 
munities  of  the  people.  From  this  material,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  “  liberty  of  speech,”  “  liberty  of  the 
press,”  and  habeas  corpus ,  they  hoped  to  keep 
on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies, 
informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and  abettors  of 
their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  the  habeas  corpus  might 
be  suspended;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  .as  to  who 
was  to  suspend  it;  meanwhile  their  spies  and 
others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their 
cause.  Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  executive 
should  suspend  the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste 
of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons 
might  occur,  as  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such 
cases;  and. then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this,  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some 
service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no 
very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  part  of  the 
enemy’s  programme  so  soon  as  by  open  hostili 
ties  their  machinery  was  fairly  put  in  motion. 
Yet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the 
guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to 
adopt  the  strong  measures  which  by  degrees  I 
have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  within  the 
exceptions  of  the  Constitution  and  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known 
to  history  than  that  courts  of  justice  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  or¬ 
ganized  chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at 
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most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in  concert ;  and  this 
in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  de¬ 
fined  in  the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands 
of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too 
numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.  But  what  comparison  in  numbers 
have '  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent 
sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ? 
Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one 
member  more  ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  to 
hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dis¬ 
suades  one  man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one 
soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as 
as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle. 
Yet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime  of  which  any 
civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the 
resolutions  before  me — in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant, 
and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  “the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  un¬ 
less  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it,”  is  the  provision 
which  specially  applies  to  our  present  case.  This 
provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of 
those  who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  are  inadequate  to  “  cases  of  re¬ 
bellion”  —  attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such 
cases,  men  may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the 
courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would  discharge. 
Habeas  corpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  sus¬ 
pension  is  allowed  by  the  Constitution  on  pur¬ 
pose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  who 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime, 
“when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  Safety  may  require  it.”  This  is  precisely  our 
present  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the 
public  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  In¬ 
deed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in 
cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  together  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  di¬ 
rected  'at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and 
continuous  perpetration  of  crime,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings 
against  the  government,  which,  at  most,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of  time.  In  the 
latter  case,  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for 
what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would 
be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for  the  preventive 
and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In 
such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more 
easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime. 
The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing  when 
the  peril  of  his  government  is 'discussed  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure 
to  help  the  enemy ;  much  more,  if  he  talks  am¬ 
biguously — talks  for  his  country  with  “buts,” 
and  “ifs,”  and  “ands.”  Of  how  little  value  the 
constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  Will  be 
rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  de¬ 
fined  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General 
John  0.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Leo, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  General  John  B. 


Magruder,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Bu¬ 
chanan,  now  occupjdng  the  very  highest  places 
in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power 
of  the  government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and 
were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  traitors  then  as 
now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held 
them  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker. 
But  no  one  of  them  had  then  committed  any 
crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them,  if 
arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas 
corpus  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view 
of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time  not 
unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  hav¬ 
ing  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate 
their  opinion  that  military  arrests  may  be  consti¬ 
tutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  ex¬ 
ists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional 
in  localities  where  rebellion  or  insurrection  does 
not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests 
shall  not  be  made  “outside  of  the  lines  of  neces¬ 
sary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of  insur¬ 
rection.”  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution 
itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  such  constitutional  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  com¬ 
plained  of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  ipvasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases 
they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety 
does  require  them,  as  well  in  places  to  which  they 
may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where 
they  may  restrain  mischievous  interference  with 
the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be  ; 
as  well  where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men 
out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would  prevent 
mutiny  in  the  army ;  equally  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public 
safety,  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  in¬ 
vasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by 
the  meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a  military  commander, 
seized  and  tried  “for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the 
course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general.”  Now, 
if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this — if  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth— if  there 
was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede 
that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I 
understand,  was  made  for  a  very  different  reason. 
Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was 
made  because  he  was  laboring,  with  some  effect, 
to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  encourage  de¬ 
sertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion 
without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it. 
Ie  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging 
the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or 
the  personal  interests  of  the  commanding  general, 
jut  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the 
existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depends.  He  was  wax-ring  upon  the  military,  and 
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this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallandigluyn 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on  mistake  of  fact, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably 
satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I 
am  considering,  to  be  in  favor  of  supressing  the 
rebellion  by  military  force — by  armies.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the 
severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  pun¬ 
ishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier 
boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair 
of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert? 
This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by 
getting  a  father  or  brother  or  friend  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till 
he  is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy  that  he 
is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak 
to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I 
think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator 
and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but 
withal  a  great  mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional 
power,  my  error  lies  in  'believing  that  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of  re¬ 
bellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires 
them,  which  would  not  be  constitutional  when, 
in  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  does  not  require  them.  In  other1  words, 
that  the  Constitution  is  not  in  its  application  in 
all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in¬ 
vasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times 
of  profound  peace  and  public  security.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and  I  can 
no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  government  can 
constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time 
of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace, 
than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is 
not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can 
be  shown  to  not  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor 
am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended 
by  the  meeting  that  the  American  people  will,  by 
means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion, 
lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  law  of  evidence,  trial  by 
jury  and  habeas  corpus ,  throughout  the  indefi¬ 
nite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before 
them,  any  more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a 
man  could  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emet¬ 
ics  during  temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feed¬ 
ing  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  health¬ 
ful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consid¬ 
eration  which  you  request  of  me,  I  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as  “  demo¬ 
crats.”  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their 
known  intelligence,  and  the  fairly  presumed  de¬ 
liberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  resolu¬ 
tions,  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred 
by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that  thej' 
preferred  to  designate  themselves  “democrats” 


rather  than  “  American  citizens.”  In  this  time  of 
national  peril  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  you 
upon  a  level  one  step  higher  than  any  party  plat¬ 
form,  because  I  am  sure  that,  from  such  more 
elevated  position,  we  could  do  better  battle  for 
the  country  we  all  love  than  we  possibly  can 
from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  the  prejudices  of  the  past  and  selfish  hopes 
of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  expend  much  of  our 
ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and 
aiming  blows  at  each  other.  But  since  you  have 
denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be  thankful,  for  the 
country’s  sake,  that  not  all  democrats  have  done 
so.  He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr. 
Yallandigham  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  demo¬ 
crat,  having  no  old  party  affinity  with  me ;  and 
the  judge  who  rejected  the  constitutional  view 
expressed  in  these  resolutions,  byrefusing  to  dis¬ 
charge  Mr.  Yallandigham  on  habeas  corpus ,  is  a 
democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  demo¬ 
crats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and 
shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  have 
learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  while  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  one  condemning  it.  I  cannot  assert  that 
there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  recalls  an  instance  of  pertinent  his¬ 
tory.  After  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  and 
while  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  was  well  known  in  the  city,  but  before 
official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived,  General 
Jackson  still  maintained  martial  or  military  law. 
Now,  that  it  could  be  said  the  war  was  over,  the 
clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed 
from  the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among  other 
things  a  Mr.  Louaillier  published  a  denunciatory 
newspaper  article.  General  Jackson  arrested 
him.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morel  procured 
the  United  States  Judge  Hall  to  order  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  relieve  Mr.  Louaillier.  General 
Jackson  arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge. 
A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured  to  say  of  sortie  part 
of  the  matter  that  “it  was  a  dirty  trick.”  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer 
undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him 
away  with  a  copy.  Holdihg  the  judge  in 
custody  a  few  days,  the  General  sent  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at 
liberty,  with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  peace  should  be  regularly  announced,  or 
until  the  British  should  have  left  the  Southern 
coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  regularly  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully 
liberated.  A  few  days  more,  and  the  judge 
called  General  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him 
a  thousand  dollars  for  having  arrested,  him  and 
the  others  named.  The  General  paid  the  fine, 
and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  debates,  in  which  the  constitutional  question 
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was  much  discussed.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for 
the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  had  the 
same  Constitution  then  as  now ;  secondly,  that 
we  then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have 
a  case  of  rebellion ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  per¬ 
manent  right  of  the  people  to  public  discussion, 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas 
corpus ,  suffered  no  detriment  whatever  by  that 
conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent 
approval  by  the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discre¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  While  I  can¬ 
not  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  commander  in  the 
field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any 
particular  case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  gen¬ 
eral  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have 
the  effect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should 
be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am 
specifically  called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallan dig- 
ham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fair  appeal  to 
me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitu¬ 
tional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  response 
to  such  appeal  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain 
when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been 
arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should 
have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him 
— and  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means, 
believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I 
further  say  that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  appears 
to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which  were  in  great 
confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more 
regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong 
dealing  with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have 
every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  alto¬ 
gether,  and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who,  like  the 
meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Government  in  every  constitutional  and 
lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Still  I 
must  continue  to  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  public  safety.  A.  Lincoln. 

REPLY  OF  THE  ALBANY  DEMOCRACY. 

STATEMENT. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May, 
1863,  to  consider  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  Mr.  Val¬ 
landigham,  certain  resolutions  were  adopted, 
copies  of  which  were,  by  the  direction  of  the 
meeting,  transmitted  by  its  officers  to  President 
Lincoln,  who,  in  a  communication  dated  the 
twelfth  of  June,  1863,  addressed  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  referred  to,  which  has  appeared  very  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  public  prints,  discussed  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  controverted  certain  positions  which 
they  maintained  in  regard  to  personal  rights  and 
constitutional  obligations. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  Hon. 


Erastus  Corning,  chairman  of  the  meeting  re¬ 
ferred  to,  addressed  the  President,  informing  him 
in  substance  that  the  special  duty  assigned  to 
the  officers  of  the  meeting  had  been  fulfilled  by 
sending  the  resolutions  to  his  Excellency,  but 
adding  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
principles  involved,  and  the  public  interest  which 
the  matter  had  assumed,  he  had  deemed  it  pro¬ 
per  to  submit  the  President’s  letter  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  reported  the  resolutions,  for  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  in  their  judgment  it  might  demand. 

The  committee  having  considered  the  subject, 
and  viewing  the  questions  at  issue  as  of  the  grav¬ 
est  importance,  replied  to  the  President’s  commu¬ 
nication,  which  reply  is  now  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  it  was  sent 
to  the  President  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting, 
in  a  letter  under  their  signatures,  of  which  tho 
following  is  a  copy  : 


To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 

States: 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  public 
meeting  held  in  this  city  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
May  last,  to  whom  your  communication  of  the 
twelfth  of  this  month,  commenting  on  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  that  meeting,  was  addressed, 
have  the  honor  to  send  to  your  Excellency  a  re¬ 
ply  to  that  communication  by  the  committee  who 
reported  the  resolutions.  The  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  questions 
discussed  must  be  our  apology,  if  any  be  needed, 
for  saying  that  we  fully  concur  in  this  reply,  and 
believe  it  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  meeting  referred  to. 

We  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 
Albany,  June  SO,  1863. 

Erastus  Corning, 

President. 


Eli  Perry, 

John  Tayler  Cooper, 
Peter  Monte  atii, 
Peter  Gansevoort, 
Wm.  S.  Paddock, 
James  B.  Sanders, 

H.  W.  McClellan, 

L.  M.  Rodgers, 
Alanson  Sumner  • 
John  Niblock, 

John  I.  Burton, 

B.  P.  Staats, 

James  D.  Wasson, 
Stephen  Clark, 
Bernard  Reynolds, 
JonN  P.  Nessle, 

John  Kennedy,  Jr., 
David  Orr, 

John  Stewart, 
William  A.  Rice, 


Jeremiah  Osborn, 

D.  V.  N.  Radcliffe, 
Moses  Patten, 
Francis  Kearney, 
Samuel  W.  Gibbs, 
Timothy  Seymour, 

L.  D.  Holstein, 
Joseph  Sporborg, 
Peter  P.  Staats, 
Richard  Parr, 

John  McElroy, 

E.  Mulcahy, 

Sigmund  Adler, 

Wm.  Seymour, 

James  Quinn, 

Jos.  T.  Rice, 

John  Morgan, 

Jos.  Kresser, 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hale  Kingsley, 


R.  L.  Banks, 

I.  McB.  Davidson, 
Philip  O’Brien, 


M.  A.  Nolan, 


James  McQuade, 

J.  II.  Bullock, 

R.  W.  Peckiiam,  Jr., 


Secretaries. 


To  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln ,  President 
of  the  United  States : 

Sir  :  Your  answer,  which  has  appeared  in  tho 
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public  prints,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  the  city  of  Albany  affirming  the 
personal  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  has  been  referred  to  the  undersigned, 
the  committee  who  prepared  and  reported  those 
resolutions.  The  subject  will  now  receive  from 
us  some  further  attention,  which  your  answer 
seems  to  justify,  if  not  to  invite.  We  hope  not 
to  appear  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  your 
high  position  if  we  reply  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  suggested  hjy  the  infinite  gravity  and 
importance  of  the  questions  upon  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  take  issue  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion. 

You  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  you  have  sworn  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend,  contains  the  following  guaran¬ 
tees,  to  which  we  again  ask  your  attention : 
First.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Second.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons 
against  unreasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violat¬ 
ed,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  proba¬ 
ble  cause  supported  by  oath.  Third.  No  person, 
except  soldiers  and  mariners  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  infamous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  or  in¬ 
dictment  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  shall  any  person 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Fourth.  In  all  criminal 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  of 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  and  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him. 

You  are  also  no  doubt  aware  that  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  these  invaluable  provi¬ 
sions  were  proposed  by  the  jealous  caution  of  the 
States,  and  were  inserted  as  amendments  for  a 
perpetual  assurance  of  liberty  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  power.  From  your  earliest  read¬ 
ing  of  history,  you  also  know  that  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  and  law  which  underlie  these 
provisions  were  derived  to  us  from  the  British 
Constitution.  In  that  country  they  were  secured 
by  magna  charta  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  many  and 
repeated  statutes  of  the  realm.  A  single  palpa¬ 
ble  violation  of  them  in  England  would  not  only 
arouse  the  public  indignation,  but  would  endan¬ 
ger  the  throne  itself.  For  a  persistent  disregard 
of  them,  Charles  the  First  was  dethroned  and  be¬ 
headed  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 

The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that 
the  sacred  rights  and  immunities  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  protected  by  these  constitutional 
guarantees  have  not  been  preserved  to  the  people 
during  your  administration.  In  violation  of  the 
first  of  them,  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
denied.  In  repeated  instances  newspapers  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States  because  they 
criticised,  as  constitutionally  they  might,  those 
fatal  errors  of  policy  which  have  characterized 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  since  your  advent  to 
power.  In  violation  of  the  second  of  them,  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  we  believe  thousands,  of  men  have 


been  seized  and  immured  in  prisons  and  bastiles, 
not  only  without  warrant  upon  probable  cause, 
but  without  any  warrant,  and  for  no  other  cause 
than  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
speech.  In  violation  of  all  these  guarantees,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  a  peaceful  and  loyal 
State  has  been  torn  from  his  home  at  midnight 
by  a  band  of  soldiers,  acting  under  the  order  of 
one  of  your  generals,  tried  before  a  military  com¬ 
mission,  without  judge  or  jury,  convicted  and 
sentenced  without  even  the  suggestion  of  any  of¬ 
fence  known  to  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  this 
country.  For  all  these  acts  jmu  avow  yourself 
ultimately  responsible.  In  the  special  case  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  injustice  commenced  by 
your  subordinate  was  consummated  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  exile  from  his  home  pronounced  by  you. 
That  great  wrong,  more  than  any  other  which 
preceded  it,  asserts  the  principles  of  a  supreme 
despotism. 

These  repeated  and  continued  invasions  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  private  right  have  oc¬ 
casioned  profound  anxiety  in  the  public  mind. 
The  apprehension  and  alarm  which  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  your  attempt  to  justify  them.  Because  in 
that  attempt  you  assume  to  yourself  a  rightful 
authority  possessed  by  no  constitutional  mon¬ 
arch  on  earth.  We  accept  the  declaration  that 
you  prefer  to  exercise  this  authority  with  a  mod¬ 
eration  not  hitherto  exhibited.  But,  believing  as 
we  do,  that  your  forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by 
which  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  this  country,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  challenge  the  grounds  on  which  your 
claims  of  supreme  power  is  based.  While  yield¬ 
ing  to  you  as  a  constitutional  magistrate  the  de¬ 
ference  to  which  you  are  entitled,  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cord  to  you  the  despotic  power  you  claim,  how¬ 
ever  indulgent  and  gracious  you  may  promise  to 
be  in  wielding  it. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  grounds  on 
which  your  pretensions  to  more  than  legal  au¬ 
thority  arc  claimed  to  rest;  and  if  we  do  not  mis¬ 
interpret  the  misty  and  clouded  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  which  those  pretensions  are  set  forth, 
your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  rights  of  the  citi¬ 
zen.  are  protected  by  the  Constitution  in  time  of 
peace,  they  are  suspended  or  lost  in  time  of  war, 
when  invasion  or  rebellion  exists.  You  do  not, 
like  many  others  in  whose  minds  reason  and  the 
love  of  regulated  liberty  seem  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  excitements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base 
this  conclusion  upon  a  supposed  military  neces¬ 
sity  existing  outside  of .  and  transcending  the 
Constitution,  a  military  necessity  behind  which 
the  Constitution  itself  disappears  in  a  total  eclipse. 
We  do  not  find  this  gigantic  and  monstrous  here¬ 
sy  put  forth  in  your  plea  for  absolute  power,  but 
we  do  find  another  equally  subversive  of  liberty 
and  law,  and  quite  as  certainly  tending  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  despotism.  You  claim  to  have 
found,  not  outside  but  within  the  Constitution,  a 
principle  or  germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which  in 
time  of  War  expands  at  once  into  an  absolute 
sovereignty,  wielded  by  one  man,  so  that  liberty 
perishes,  or  is  dependent  on  his  will,  his  discre- 
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tion,  or  his  caprice.  This  extraordinary  doctrine 
you  claim  to  derive  wholly  from  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which,  in  case  of  invasion  or 
rebellion,  permits  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be 
suspended.  Upon  this  ground  your  whole  argu¬ 
ment  is  based. 

You  must  permit  us  to  say  to  you,  with  all  due 
respect,  but  with  the  earnestness  demanded  by 
the  occasion,  that  the  American  people  will  never 
acquiesce  in  this  doctrine.  In  their  opinion  the 
guarantees’  of  the  Constitution  which  secure  to 
them  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  immuni¬ 
ty  from  arrest  for  offences  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before 
the  tribunals  provided  by  those  laws,  instead  of 
military  commissions  and  drum-head  courts-mar¬ 
tial,  are  living  and  vital  principles  in  peace  and 
in  war,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
No  sophistry  or  argument  can  shake  this  convic¬ 
tion,  nor  will  the  people  require  its  confirmation 
by  logical  sequences  and  deductions.  It  is  a 
conviction  deeply  interwoven  with  the  instincts, 
the  habits,  and  the  education  of  our  countrymen. 
The  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  measures 
and  men,  and  to  declare  those  opinions  by  speech 
or  writing,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  right  of  personal  liberty  unless  forfeited 
according  to  established  laws,  and  for  offences 
previously  defined  by  law,  the  right  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  to  be  tried  where  law  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  punishment  is  pronounced  only  when 
the  crime  is  legally  ascertained ;  all  these  are 
rights  instantly  perceived  without  argument  or 
proof.  No  refinement  of  logic  can  unsettle  them 
in  the  minds  of  freemen  ;  no  power  can  annihi¬ 
late  them  ;  and  no  force  at  the  command  of  any 
chief  magistrate  can  compel  their  surrender. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  understand, 
from  your  language,  the  mental  process  which 
has  led  you  to  the  alarming  conclusions  indicated 
by  your  communication,  it  is  this :  The  habeas 
corpus  is  a  remedial  writ,  issued  by  courts  and 
magistrates  to  inquire  into  the  cause  '  of  any.  im¬ 
prisonment  or  restraint  of  liberty,  on  ‘the  return 
of  which  and  upon  due  examination  the  person 
imprisoned  is.  discharged,  if  the  restraint  is  un¬ 
lawful,  or  admitted  to  bail  if  he  appears  to  have 
been  lawfully  arrested,  and  is  held  to  answer  a 
criminal  accusation.  Inasmuch  as  this  process 
may  be  suspended  in  time  of  war,  you  seem  to 
think  that  every  remedy  for  a  false  and  unlawful 
imprisonment  is  abrogated  ;  and  from  this  postu¬ 
late  you  reach,  at  a  single  bound,  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  liberty  under  the  Constitution 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  gracious  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Executive  only.  This  great  heresy 
once  established,  and  by  this  mode  of  induction 
there  springs  at  once  into  existence  a  brood  of 
crimes  or  offences  undefined  by  any  rule,  and 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  country ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  indiscriminate  arrests, 
midnight  seizures,  military  commissions,  unheard- 
of  modes  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  terror  and  despotism.  Your  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  as  to  your  es¬ 
sential  meaning,  for  you  tell  us,  that  “  arrests 
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are  made  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done, 
as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.”  And, 
again  :  “  The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  noth¬ 
ing  when  the  peril  of  his  government  is  discussed, 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered  (of 
course  by  arrest)  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy, 
and  much  more  if  he  talks  ambiguously,  talks 
for  his  country  with  ‘  buts  ’  and  ‘  ifs  ’  and 
‘ands.’  ”  You  also  tell  us  that  the  arrests -com¬ 
plained  of  have  not  been  made  “for  the  treason 
defined  in  the  Constitution,”  nor  “for  any  capi¬ 
tal  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  nor  were  the 
proceedings  following  in  any  constitutional  or 
legal  sense  criminal  prosecutions.”  The  very 
ground,  then,  of  your  justification  is,  that  the 
victims  of  arbitrary  arrest  were  obedient  to  every 
law,  were  guiltless  of  any  known  and  defined  of¬ 
fence,  and  therefore  were  without  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  The  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  instead  of  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  arrested  criminals 
until  a  legal  trial  and  conviction  can  be  had,  is 
designed,  according  to  your  doctrine,  to  subject 
innocent  men  to  your  supreme  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  Silence  itself  is  punishable,  according 
to  this  extraordinary  theory,  and  still  more  so 
the  expression  of  opinions,  however  loyal,  if  at¬ 
tended  with  criticism  upon  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  must  respectfully  refuse  our  as¬ 
sent  to  this  theory  of  constitutional  law.  We 
think  that  men  may  be  rightfully  silent  if  they 
so  choose,  while  clamorous  and  needy  patriots 
proclaim  the  praises  of  those  who  wield  poVer ; 
and  as  to  the  “  buts,”  the  “  ifs,”  and  the 
“ands,”  these  are  Saxon  words  and  belong  to 
the  vocabulary  of  freemen. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  intuition  of  a 
free  people  instantly  rejects  these  dangerous  and 
unheard-of  doctrines.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  and  extended  refutation 
of  them.  We  submit  to  you,  however,  one  or 
two  considerations,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  re¬ 
view  the  subject  with  the  earnest  attention  which 
its  supreme  importance  demands.  We  say,  then, 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  now  suspended  in  any  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal 
States  of  the  Union.  An  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  by  you  on  the  third  of  March,  1863,  au¬ 
thorized  the  President  to  suspend  it  during  the 
present  rebellion.  That  the  suspension  is  a  legis¬ 
lative,  and  not  an  executive  act,  has  been  held  in 
every  judicial  decision  ever  made  in  this  country, 
and  we  think  it  cannot ’be  delegated  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  government.  But  passing  over 
that  consideration,  you  have  not  exercised  the 
power  which  Congress  attempted  to  confer  upon 
you,  and  the  writ  is  not  suspended  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  civil  laws  are  in  force. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  your  doctrine  of  the  arbitrary 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  innocent  men,  in  ad¬ 
mitted  violation  of  express  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees,  is  wholly  derived  from  a  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus ,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
ascent  to  absolute  power,  ought  to  be  to  make  it 
known  to  the  people  that  the  writ  is  in  fact  sus¬ 
pended,  to  the  end  that  they  may  know  what  is 
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their  condition.  You  have  not  yet  exercised  this 
power,  and  therefore,  according  to  your  own  con¬ 
stitutional  thesis,  your  conclusion  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  very  highest  value,  that  no 
ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed,  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  no  act  which  is  not  against  the 
law  when  committed  can  be  made  criminal  by 
subsequent  legislation.  But  your  claim  is,  that 
when  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  you 
may  lawfully  imprison  and  punish  for  the  crimes 
of  silence,  of  speech,  and  opinion.  But  as  these 
are  not  offences  against  the  known  and  establish¬ 
ed  law  of  the  land,  the  constitutional  principle 
to  which  we  now  refer  plainly  requires  that  you 
should,  before  taking  cognizance  of  such  offences, 
make  known  the  rule  of  action,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  be  advised  in  due  season,  so  as 
not  to  become  liable  to  its  penalties.  Let  us 
turn  your  attention  to  the  most  glaring  and  in¬ 
defensible  of  all  the  assaults  upon  constitutional 
liberty,  which  have  marked  the  history  of  your 
administration.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  at 
midnight,  already  referred  to,  was  made,  and  he 
placed  before  a  court-martial  for  trial  and  sen¬ 
tence,  upon  charges  and  specifications  which  ad¬ 
mitted  his  innocence  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  this  country.  Upon  your  own  doctrine, 
then,  can  you  hesitate  to  redress  that  monstrous 
wrong  ? 

But,  sir,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  your  dogmas 
that  arrests  and  imprisonment,  without  warrant 
or  criminal  accusation,  in  their  nature  lawless 
and  arbitrary,  opposed  to  the  very  letter  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees,  can  become  in  any  sense 
rightful,  by  reason  of  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  W e  deny  that  the  suspension  of  a 
single  and  peculiar  remedy  for  such  wrongs  brings 
into  existence  new  and  unknown  classes  of  of¬ 
fences,  or  new  causes  for  depriving  men  of  their 
liberty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  material  purposes 
of  that  writ  to  enlarge  upon  bail  persons  who, 
upon  probable  cause,  are  duly  and  illegally 
charged  with  some  known  crime,  and  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  writ  was  never  asked  for  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  this  country,  except  to  prevent  such 
enlargement  when  the  supposed  offence  was 
against  the  safety  of  the  government.  In  the 
year  1807,  at  the  time  of  Burrs  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  a  limited  time  in  all  cases  where  per¬ 
sons  were  charged  on  oath  with  treason,  or  other 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  endangering  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  government.  But  your 
doctrine  undisguisedly  is,  that  a  suspension  of 
this  writ  justifies  arrests  without  warrant,  with¬ 
out  oath,  and  even  without  suspicion  of  treason 
or  other  crime.  Your  doctrine  denies  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  It  invades  the 
sacred  domain  of  opinion  and  discussion.  It  de¬ 
nounces  the  “ifs”  and  the  “buts”  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  even  the  refuge  of  silence  is 
insecure. 


We  repeat,  a  suspense  on  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  merely  dispenses  with  a  single  and  pecu¬ 
liar  remedy  against  an  unlawful  imprisonment ; 
but  if  that  remedy  had  never  existed,  the  right 
to  liberty  would  be  the  same,  and  every  invasion 
of  that  right  would  be  condemned  not  only  by 
the  Constitution,  but  by  principles  of  far  greater 
antiquity  than  the  writ  itself.  Our  common  law 
is  not  at  all  indebted  to  this  writ,  for  its  action  of 
false  imprisonment,  and  the  action  would  remain 
to  the  citizen,  if  the  writ  were  abolished  for  ever. 
Again,  every  man,  when  his  life  or  liberty  is 
threatened  without  the  warrant  of  law,  may  law¬ 
fully  resist,  and  if  necessary  in  self-defence,  may 
take  the  life  of  the  aggressor.  Moreover,  the 
people  of  this  country  may  demand  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  President  himself  for  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  And  when  all  these  remedies 
shall  prove  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  free 
institutions,  there  remains,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
supreme  right  of  revolution.  You  once  an¬ 
nounced  this  right  with  a  latitude  of  expression 
which  may  well  be  considered  dangerous  in  the 
present  crisis  of  our  national  history.  You  said : 
“  Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined  and 
having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and 
shake  off  the  existing  government,  and  form  a 
new  one  that  suits  them  better.  Nor  is  this  right 
confined  to  cases  where  the  people  of  an  existing 
government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  por¬ 
tion  of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize 
and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  as  they  inhabit.  More  than  this,  a  majority 
of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize, 
putting  down  a  minority  intermingled  with  or 
near  about  them,  who  may  oppose  their  move¬ 
ments.”  (Vol.  19,  Congressional  Globe ,  p. 
94.)  Such  were  your  opinions,  and  you  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  declare  them.  If  a  citi¬ 
zen  now  should  utter  sentiments  far  less  danger¬ 
ous  in  their  tendency,  your  nearest  military  com¬ 
mander  would  consign  him  to  a  dungeon  or  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  court-martial,  and  you 
would  approve  the  proceeding. 

In  our  deliberate  judgment  the  Constitution  is 
not  open  to  the  new  interpretation  suggested  by 
your  communication  now  before  us.  We  think 
every  part  of  that  instrument  is  harmonious  and 
consistent.  The  possible  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  consistent  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  The  suspension  of  that 
remedial  process  may  prevent  the  enlargement  of 
the  accused  traitor  or  conspirator  until  he  shall 
be  legally  tried  and  convicted  or  acquitted ;  but 
in  this  we  find  no  justification  for  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  without  warrant,  without  cause,  with¬ 
out  the  accusation  or  suspicion  of  crime.  It 
seems  to  us,  moreover,  too  plain  for  argument 
that  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in 
courts  where  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  rule  of 
decision,  is  a  right  which  is  never  dormant,  never 
suspended,  in  peaceful  and  loyal  communities 
and  States.  Will  you,  Mr.  President,  maintain, 
that  because  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  in 
suspense,  you  can  substitute  soldiers  and  bayo¬ 
nets  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  laws,  mili- 
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tary  commissions,  and  inquisitorial  modes  of  trial 
for  the  courts  and  juries  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself?  And  if  you  cannot  maintain 
this,  then  let  us  ask  where  is  the  justification  for 
the  monstrous  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention  ? 
We  know  that  a  recreant  judge,  whose  name  has 
already  descended  to  merited  contempt,  found 
the  apology  on  the  outside  of  the  supreme  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution.  But  this 
is  not  the  foundation  on  which  your  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  power  is  built.  We  have  mentioned  the 
act  of  the  last  Congress  professing  to  authorize 
a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This 
act  now  demands  your  special  attention,  because 
if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  its  terms  and  plain 
intention  are  directly  opposed  to  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  of  your  communication. 
That  act,  besides  providing  that  the  habeas  corpus 
may  be  suspended,  expressly  commands  that  the 
names  of  all  persons  theretofore  or  thereafter  ar¬ 
rested  by  authority  of  the  President,  or  his  cabi¬ 
net  ministers,  being  citizens  of  States  in  which 
the* administration  of  the  laws  has  continued 
unimpaired,  shall  be  returned  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  districts  in  which  such  per¬ 
sons  reside,  or  in  which  their  supposed  offences 
were  committed ;  and  such  return  being  made, 
if  the  next  grand  jury  attending  the  courts  does 
not  indict  the  alleged  offenders,  then  the  judges 
are  commanded  to  issue  an  order  for  their  immedi¬ 
ate  discharge  from  imprisonment.  Now,  we  can¬ 
not  help  asking  whether  you  have  overlooked 
this  law,  which  most  assuredly  you  are  bound 
to  observe,  or  whether  it  be  your  intention  to 
disregard  it  ?  Its  meaning  certainly  cannot  be 
mistaken.  By  it  the  national  Legislature  has 
said  that  the  President  may  suspend  the  accus¬ 
tomed  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  commanded  that  all  arrests  under  his 
authority  shall  be  promptly  made  known  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  that  the  accused  parties  shall 
be  liberated,  unless  presented  by  a  grand  jury  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Constitution,  and  tried  by  a  jury 
in  the  ancient  and  accustomed  mode.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  possibly,  so  far  as  Congress  can  give 
the  right,  arrest  without  legal  cause  or  warrant. 
We  certainly  deny  that  Congress  can  confer  this 
right,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  higher  law 
of  the  Constitution.  But,  waiving  that  consid¬ 
eration,  this  statute,  by  its  very  terms,  promptly 
removes  the  proceeding  in  every  case  into  the 
courts  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty  are  ob¬ 
served,  and  where  the  persons  detained  are  to  be 
discharged,  unless  indicted  for  criminal  offences 
against  the  established  and  ascertained  laws  of 
the  country. 

Upon  what  foundation,  then,  permit  us  to  ask, 
do  you  rest  the  pretension  that  men  who  are  not 
accused  of  crime  may  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 
or  banished  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  any  of  his  subordinates  in  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  positions  ?  Where  is  the  warrant  for  invad¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ? 
Where  the  justification  for  placing  the  citizen  on 
trial  without  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury 


and  before  military  commissions  ?  There  is  no 
power  in  this  country  which  can  dispense  with 
its  laws.  The  President  is  as  much  bound  by 
them  as  the  humblest  individual.  We  pray  you 
to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  you  may  duly  esti¬ 
mate  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  this  subject, 
that  for  the  crime  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  our  ancestors 
brought  one  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  another  from  his  throne. 

This  power  which  jmu  have  erected  in  theory 
is  of  vast  and  illimitable  proportions.  If  we 
may  trust  you  to  exercise  it  mercifully  and  leni¬ 
ently,  your  successor,  whether  immediate  or  more 
remote,  may  wield  it  with  the  energy  of  a  Caesar 
or  Napoleon,  and  with  the  will  of  a  despot  and  a 
tyrant.  It  is  a  power  without  boundary  or  limit, 
because  it  proceeds  upon  a  total  suspension  of  all 
the  constitutional  and  legal  safeguards  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  power  not 
inaptly  described  in  the  language  of  one  of  your 
secretaries.  Said  Mr.  Seward  to  the  British  minis¬ 
ter  in  Washington  :  “I  can  touch  a  bell  on  my 
right  hand  and  order  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  of  Ohio. 
I  can  touch  the  bell  again  and  order  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  a  citizen  of  New- York,  and  no  power  on 
earth  but  that  of  the  President  can  release  them. 
Can  the  Queen  of  England,  in  her  dominions,  do 
as  much?”  This  is  the  very  language  of  a  per¬ 
fect  despotism,  and  we  learn  from  you  with  pro¬ 
found  emotion  that  this  is  no  idle  boast.  It  is  a 
despotism  unlimited  in  principle,  because  the 
same  arbitrary  and  unrestrained  will  or  discre¬ 
tion  which  can  place  men  under  illegal  restraint, 
or  banish  them,  can  apply  the  rack  or  the  thumb¬ 
screw,  can  put  to  torture  or  to  death.  Not  thus 
have  the  people  of  this  country  hitherto  under¬ 
stood  their  Constitution.  No  argument  can  com¬ 
mend  to  their  judgment  such  interpretations  of 
the  great  charter  of  their  liberties.  Quick  as  the 
lightning’s  flash,  the  intuitive  sense  of  freemen 
perceives  the  sophistry  and  rejects  the  conclusion. 

Some  other  matters  which  your  Excellency  has 
presented  demand  our  notice. 

In  justification  of  your  course  as  to  Mr.  Yal- 
landigham,  you  have  referred  to  the  arrest  of 
Judge  Hall  at  New-Orleans,  by  order  of  general 
Jackson ;  but  that  case  differs  widely  from  the 
case  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  New-Orleans  was 
then,  as  you  truly  state,  under  “martial  or  mili¬ 
tary  law.”  This  was  not  so  in  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  arrested.  The  administration 
of  the  civil  law  had  not  been  disturbed  in  that 
commonwealth.  The  courts  were  open,  and  jus¬ 
tice  was  dispensed  with  its  accustomed  prompti¬ 
tude.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Hall,  General  Jack- 
son  in  a  few  days  sent  him  outside  the  line  of  his 
encampments,  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  you 
have  undertaken  to  banish  Mr.  Yallandigham 
from  his  home.  You  seem  also  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  General  Jackson  submitted  implicitly  to 
the  judgment  of  the  court  which  imposed  the 
fine  upon  him  ;  that  he  promptly  paid  it ;  that 
he  enjoined  his  friends  to  assent,  “as  he  most 
freely  did,  to  the  decision  which  had  just  been 
pronounced  against  him.” 
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More  than  this,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
then  administration  (in  the  language  of  a  well- 
known  author)  “  mildly  but  decidedly  rebuked 
the  proceedings  of  General  Jackson,”  and  that 
the  President  viewed  the  subject  with  “  surprise 
and  solicitude.”  Unlike  President  Madison,  you 
in  a  case  much  more  unwarranted,  approve  the 
proceedings  of  your  subordinate  officer,  and  in 
addition  justify  your  course  by  a  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  argument  in  its  support. 

It  is  true  that  after  some  thirty  years,  Con¬ 
gress,  in  consideration  of  the  devoted  and  patri¬ 
otic  services  of  General  Jackson,  refunded  the 
amount  of  the  fine  he  had  paid  !  But  the  long 
delay  in  doing  this,  proved  how  reluctant  the 
American  people  wTere  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  be  considered  as  in  any  way  approving  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  even 
by  one  who  so  eminently  enjoyed  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  regard. 

One  subject  more,  and  we  shall  conclude.  You 
express  your  regret  that  our  meeting  spoke  “  as 
Democrats  and  you  say  that  “  in  this  time  of 
national  peril  you  would  have  preferred  to  meet' 
us  upon  a  level,  one  step  higher  than  any  party 
platform.”  •  You  thus  compel  us  to  allude  to 
matters  which  we  should  have  preferred  to  pass 
by.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  your  criti¬ 
cism,  as  if  casts,  at  least,  an  implied  reproach 
upon  our  motives  and  our  proceedings.  W e  beg 
to  remind  you  that  when  the  hour  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  peril  had  come,  when  it  was  evident  that  a 
most  gigantic  effort  was  to  be  made  to  subvert 
our  institutions  and  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment,  when  it  was  vitally  important  that  party 
feelings  should  be. laid  aside,  and  that  all  should 
be  called  upon  to  unite  most  cordially  and  vigor¬ 
ously  to  maintain  the  Union ;  at  the  time  you 
were  sworn  into  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  wrhen  you  should  have  urged  your  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  over¬ 
look  all  past  differences  and  to  rally  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  when  you 
should  have  enjoined  respect  for  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution,  so  clearly  disregarded  by  the 
South,  you  chose,  for  the  first  time,  under  like 
.  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  countrjq  to 
set  up  a  party  platform,  called  the  “  Chicago 
platform,”  as  your  creed ;  to  advance  it  beyond 
the  Constitution  and  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
that  great  conservative  tribunal  of  our  country, 
so  highly  respected  by  all  thinking  men  who 
have  inquired  into  our  institutions — The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Your  administration  has  been  true  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  you  then  laid  down.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  several  hundred  thousand  Democrats  in 
the  loyal  States  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call 
of  their  country,  filled  the  ranks  of  its  armies, 
and  by  “  their  strong  hands  and  willing  arms” 
aided  to  maintain  your  Excellency  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  government  in  the  possession  of  our  na¬ 
tional  capital ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country  have 
in  the  most  patriotic  spirit  given  their  best  ef¬ 
forts,  their  treasure,  their  brothers  and  their 


sons,  to  sustain  the  government  and  .  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  you,  choosing  to  overlook 
all  this,  have  made  your  appointments  to  civil 
office,  from  your  cabinet  officers  and  foreign 
ministers  down  to  the  persons  of  lowest  official 
grade  among  the  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  country,  exclu¬ 
sively  from  your  political  associates. 

Under  such  circumstances,  virtually  proscrib¬ 
ed  by  your  administration,  and  while  most  of  the 
leading  journals  which  supported  it  approved  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
it  was  our  true  course* — our  honest  course  to 
meet  as  “Democrats,”  that  neither  your  Excel¬ 
lency  nor  the  country  might  mistake  our  ante¬ 
cedents  or  our  position. 

In  closing  this  communication,  we  desire  to  re¬ 
affirm  our  determination,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
of  every  one  who  attended  the  meeting  which 
adopted  the  resolutions  we  have  discussed,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  of  those  resolutions,  to  devote 
“all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Union.” 

Permit  us,  then,  in  this  spirit,  to  ask  your 
Excellency  to  reexamine  the  grave  subjects  wre 
have  considered,  to  the  end  that  on  your  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  high  position  you  occupy,  you 
may  leave  behind  you  no  doctrines  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  precedents  of  despotic  power  to  prevent  you 
and  your  posterity  from  enjoying  that  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  which  is  the  inheritance  of  us  all, 
and  to  the  end,  also,  that  history  may  speak  of 
your  administration  with  indulgence,  if  it  can¬ 
not  with  approval. 

We  are,  sir,  with  great  respect,  yours  very 
truly,  John  Y.  L.  Pruyn, 

Chairman  of  Committees. 

James  Kidd,  George  II.  Thacher, 

Gilber  C.  Davidson,  C.  W.  Armstrong, 

J.  Y.  P.  Quackenbush,  William  Doyle, 

Wm.  A.  Fassett, 


0.  M.  Hungerford, 
John  Hogan, 

Henry  Lansing, 

S.  Hand, 

M.  K.  Cohen, 

JonN  Cutler, 

C.  Van  Bentiiuysen, 


Isaac  Lederer. 

Albany,  June  30, 1863. 


Franklin  Townsend, 
Wm.  Appleton, 

B.  R.  Spilman, 

James  McKown, 

A.  H.  Tremain, 
Daniel  Shaw, 

W.  Simon, 

A.  E.  Stimson, 


Doc.  68. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  REDGAUNTLET. 

CAPTAIN  LUCAS’S  LETTER. 

June  20, 1863. 

'  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  to  write  to  you  that  the 
Redgauntlct  was  captured  by  the  confederate 
steamer  Florida  (otherwise  the  British  steamer 
Oreto)  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  when  twenty- 
three  days  out,  in  latitude  eight  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north,  longitude  thirty-four  degrees  fifty 
minutes  west.  We  first  discovered  her  at  half¬ 
past  five  in  the  morning,  about  seven  miles  off, 
I  two  points  on  the  lee  bow,  and  standing  toward 
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us  ;  escape  was  impossible  on  account  of  the 
scant  wind  and  our  position  ;  they  had  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  set,  came  up  with  us  under  canvas  and 
steam,  passed  us,  then  tacked  ship,  furled  sails, 
fired  a  shot  across  our  bow,  spoke  us,  and  sent 
a  boat  on  board. 

The  moment  the  officer  stepped  on  deck  the 
confederate  flag  was  set  and  the  British  flag 
hauled  down.  He  demanded  the  ship’s  papers, 
examined  them,  and  said  that  the  ship  was  a 
prize.  I  told  him  our  cargo  was  principally  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  consular  cer¬ 
tificate.  He  said  that  made  no  difference,  the 
ship  was  a  prize,  and  I  must  get  my  wardrobe 
ready  and  go  on  board  the  steamer,  adding  at 
the  same  time  that  the  boat  was  ready,  and  in 
five  minutes  from  the  time  we  were  boarded  all 
hands  were  transferred  to  the  steamer.  As  soon 
as  I  was  aboard  the  Florida  I  went  to  Captain 
Maffit  and  told  him  that  our  cargo  was  principal¬ 
ly  British,  and  asked  him  to  bond  the  ship  and 
let  us  proceed  ;  but  he  refused  decidedly,  saying 
that  “  since  Lincoln  had  decided  that  the  bonds 
of  the  Ariel  were  null  and  void,  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  bond  no  more  ships  ;  that  he  should 
destroy  them  all,  and  if  British  merchants  shipped 
goods  in  American  ships  they  must  run  the  risk 
of  losing  them.” 

I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  should 
come  across  an  American  ship  under  British  colors 
with  a  register  from  a  British  consul  ?  He  said 
that  he  should  take  her  as  a  prize  unless  she  had 
a  British  register  in  due  form  from  a  British  cus¬ 
tom-house.  They  commenced  plundering  the 
Redgauntlet  at  the  moment  of  capture,  and  in 
smooth  water  plundered  her  from  day  to  day. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  I,  with  ten  others, 
were  put  on  board  the  Italian  brig  Duo  Fratelli, 
from  Montevideo  for  Antwerp.  We  saw  the  Flo¬ 
rida  and  Redgauntlet  last  on  Friday,  June  nine¬ 
teenth,  in  latitude  fifteen  degrees  forty  minutes 
north,  longitude  forty  degrees  west,  both  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  northward.  They  were  only  waiting 
for  a  smooth  day  to  finish  plundering  the  Red¬ 
gauntlet  before  destroying  her.  She  was  pretty 
well  plundered  before  I  left  the  Florida.  The 
provisions  put  on  board  for  us  wore  two  barrels 
of  beef,  thirty  tins  of  crackers,  ten  pounds  of 
coffee,  one  half  bushel  of  beans,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar. 

We  have  been  aboard  twenty-five  days,  and 
the  prospect  is,  that  we  may  reach  port  in  ten 
more,  and  we  are  now  short  of  provisions.  No 
water  was  put  aboard,  the  captain  of  the  brig 
being  told  that  if  he  wanted  any  he  must  send 
his  casks  for  it ;  he  was  also  told  that  they  would 
compel  him  to  take  us  whether  he  was  willing  or 
not.  They  took  my  chronometer  and  nautical 
instruments,  books  and  charts,  and  a  variety  of 
articles,  amounting  in  value  to  nine  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  I  saved  nothing  except  what  was  already 
in  my  trunks,  as  I  was  hurried  off  so  quick.  I 
trust  that  you  had  a  war  risk  on  the  ship,  and 
was  not  deceived  as  I  was  by  the  idea  that  a 
British  consul’s  certificate  would  prevent  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ship.  As  others  had  been  bond¬ 


ed,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
bond  the  Redgauntlet. 

We  left  on  board  as  prisoners  nineteen  from 
the  Redgauntlet,  twenty- three  from  the  B.  F. 
Hoxie,  and  seventeen  from  the  Southern  Cross. 
They  were  all  handcuffed,  and  kept  on  deck  day 
and  night,  rain  or  shine.  Five  of  the  Redgaunt- 
let’s  men  shipped  on  board  the  Florida  two  days 
after  their  capture. 

The  discipline  on  board  the  Florida  is  bad,  but 
probably  as  good  as  can  be  enforced  under  the 
circumstances.  The  officers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  lieutenant,  are  an  inexperienced  set 
of  men  ;  the  chief  engineer  is  a  very  efficient 
man,  and  every  thing  appears  to  be  well  conduct¬ 
ed  in  his  department.  Her  armament  consists 
of  six  sixty-eights  and  two  one  hundred  and 
twenties,  all  rifled  and  of  British  manufacture. 
I  think  they  trust  more  to  running  away  than 
they  do  to  fighting  with  their  undisciplined  crew. 
With  the  exception  of  being  plundered,  I  was 
treated  with  courtesy  by  Captain  Maffit  and  his 
officers.  All  hands  except  the  mate  and  myself 
were  put  in  irons,  but  after  the  first  day  were 
let  out  at  times,  until  the  B.  F.  Hoxie  was  cap¬ 
tured. 


Doc.  69. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LIN¬ 
COLN. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WnEREAS,  the  armed  insurrectionary  combina¬ 
tions  now  existing  in  several  of  the  States  are 
threatening  to  make  inroads  into  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  requiring  immediately  an  additional  mili¬ 
tary  force  for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Commander  of  the 
army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  serv¬ 
ice,  do  hereby  call  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  one  hundred  thousand  militia  from  the 
States  following,  namely : 

From  the  State  of  Maryland,  ten  thousand. 

From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty  thou¬ 
sand. 

From  the  State  of  Ohio,  thirty  thousand. 

From  the  State  of  West-Virginia,  ten  thousand. 

To  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  forthwith,  and  to  serve  for  the  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  such  muster  into 
said  service,  unless  sooner  discharged,  to  be  mus¬ 
tered  in  as  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  in  pro¬ 
portions  which  wiil  be  made  known  through  the 
War  Department,  which  department  will  also 
designate  the  several  places  of  rendezvous. 

These  militia  arc  to  be  organized  according  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  volunteer  service, 
and  such  orders  as  may  hereafter  be  issued. 

The  States  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credit¬ 
ed  under  the  enrolment  act  for  the  militia  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  under  this  proclamation. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1863,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty- seventh.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  70. 

GOVERNOR  TOD’S  PROCLAMATION. 

'Columbus,  Monday,  June  15. 

Lee’s  rebel  army  is  advancing  in  force  upon 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  own  State.  To  meet  this  horde 
of  rebels,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has, 
by  proclamation,  called  out  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  militia  for  the  period  of  six  months,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  Of  this  force,  thirty  thousand 
are  called  from  Ohio. 

And  now,  gallant  men  of  Ohio,  will  you  prompt¬ 
ly  respond  to  this  necessary  call  without  hesi¬ 
tancy  ?  I  have  assured  the  President  that  you 
would  do  so.  Remember  that  our  own  sacred 
homes  are  threatened  with  pillage  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  our  wives  and  daughters  with  insult. 

To  the  rescue,  then,  at  once,  and  thus  save  all 
that  is  dear  to  man.  As  we  have  but  few,  if  any, 
regularly  organized  companies  of  volunteer  mili¬ 
tia,  I  *can  but  invite  and  implore  you  to  duty. 
The  few  companies  which  have  been  recently  or¬ 
ganized  are  requested  to  repair  at  once,  with  their 
entire  force,  to  the  camps  hereinafter  indicated. 
All  others  will  go  forward  in  squads,  and  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  companies  after  their  arrival  in  camp, 
for  which  purpose  efficient  officers  will  be  desig¬ 
nated. 

Railroad  transportation  has  been  duly  provided, 
and  every  provision  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men  after  their  arrival  in  camp.  A  reasona¬ 
ble  allowance  will  be  made  to  every  volunteer  for 
his  subsistence  when  en  route  to  the  camp  ;  the 
pay  and  allowance  for  clothing  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  volunteer  service.  Should  more 
respond  than  the  Government  requires,  the  sur¬ 
plus  men  will  be  returned  to  their  homes  free  of 
all  expenses  to  themselves,  with  the  regular  pay 
for  the  period  necessarily  absent. 

I  have  now  but  to  designate  the  camps  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  several  counties,  to  wit :  Camp 
Dennison,  for  all  who  may  respond  from  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  Preble,  Darke,  Miami, 
Montgomery,  Warren,  Greene,  Clinton,  Clermont, 
Brown,  Adams,  Highland,  Ross,  Scioto,  and  Pike. 
At  Camp  Marietta — Lawrence,  Gallia,  Jackson, 
Meigs,  Vinton,  Monroe,  Noble,  Morgan,  and  Hock¬ 
ing.  At  Camp  Chase — Franklin,  Pickaway,  Fair- 
field,  Fayette,  Madison,  Clark,  Perry,  Muskin¬ 
gum,  Guernsey,  Coshocton,  Licking,  Knox,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Union,  Champaigne,  Logan,  Shelby,  Mor¬ 
row,  Carroll,  Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Vanwert, 


Paulding,  Defiance,  Williams,  Marion,  Mercer, 
Auglaize.  For  Camp  Cleveland  —  Cuyahoga, 
Medina,  Lorain,  Ashland,  Wayne,  Holmes,  Rich¬ 
land,  Crawford,  Wyandotte,  Hardin,  Hancock, 
Putnam,  Henry,  Wood,  Lucas,  Ottowa,  Sandusk}r, 
Seneca,  Erie,  Huron,  Lake,  Ashtabula,  Geauga, 
Trumbull,  Mahoning,  Portage,  Summit,  and  Stark. 
At  Camp  Pittsburgh,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — ■ 
Columbiana,  Jefferson,  and  Belmont.  The  mili¬ 
tary  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  are 
especially  requested  to  exert  themselves  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  prompt  response  to  this  call. 

.  The  troops  will  all  be  organized  into  regiments 
and  well  armed  before  being  ordered  into  service  ; 
and  now,  fellow-citizens  of  the  State,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  best  government  on  earth,  let 
me  implore  you  to  lay  aside  all  other  duties  and 
obligations,  and  come  forward  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us. 
You  will  thus  secure  the  gratitude  of  your  child¬ 
ren’s  children,  and  the  smiles  and  blessings  of 
heaven.  David  Tod, 

Governor. 


Doc.  71. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  CURTIN. 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  Governor  Of  the  said  Commonwealth, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  again  threatened 
with  invasion,  and  an  army  of  rebels  is  approach¬ 
ing  our  borders.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  his  Proclamation  calling  upon 
the  State  for  fifty  thousand  men.  I  now  appeal 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  love  lib¬ 
erty  and  are  mindful  of  the  history  and  traditions 
of  their  revolutionary  fathers,  and  who  feel  that 
it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  guard  and  maintain  the  free 
institutions  of  our  country,  who  hate  treason  and 
its  abettors,  and  who  are  willing  to  defend  their 
homes  and  firesides,  and  do  invoke  them  to  rise 
in  their  might  and  rush  to  the  rescue  in  this  hour 
of  imminent  peril.  The  issue  is  one  of  preserva¬ 
tion  or  destruction.  It  involves  considerations 
paramount  to  all  matters  of  mere  expediency  and 
all  questions  of  local  interest.  All  ties,  social 
and  political,  all  ties  of  a  personal  and  partisan 
character,  sink  by  comparison  into  insignificance. 
It  is  now  to  be  determined  by  deeds,  and  not  by 
words  alone,  who  are  for  us,  and  who  are  against 
us.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  in¬ 
vade  our  borders  with  all  the  strength  he  can 
command,  is  now  apparent.  Our  only  defence 
rests  upon  the  determined  action  of  the  citizens 
of  our  free  commonwealth. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  enrol  themselves  in 
military  organizations,  and  to  encourage  all  oth¬ 
ers  to  give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  efforts  which 
will  be  put  forth  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
and  the  salvation  of  our  common  country. 
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Doc.  72. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  REBEL  SALT  WORKS 

IN  PRINCESS  ANN  COUNTY,  YA. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  20,  1363. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Major  Murray,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  New-York,  with 
one  hundred  men  of  his  regiment,  started  from 
Portsmouth  upon  a  raiding  expedition  into  Prin¬ 
cess  Ann  County.  As  he  journeyed  along  he 
picked  up  all  the  horses  and  mules  that  he  found 
upon  the  route,  and  mounted  his  men.  He  made 
his  way  direct  to  the  coast,  and  when  at  Land 
Bridge,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  below  Cape 
Henry,  he  destroyed  seven  rebel  salt  works. 
Proceeding  five  miles  below  on  the  coast,  he  de¬ 
stroyed  another.  Ten  miles  further  south  ten 
more  salt  works  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
over  one  thousand  bushels  of  salt  destroyed.  A 
sloop  lying  near  by,  containing  four  hundred 
bushels,  was  destroyed. 

After  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  visited  Wales  Neck,  and  there  found  a 
large  lot  of  pans  and  lumber,  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  other  salt  works. 
The  lumber  was  burned,  as  were  some  addi¬ 
tional  five  hundred  cords  of  fire-wood  that  were 
intended  for  fuel.  The  pans  were  rendered  use¬ 
less.  Currituck  Sound  was  then  struck,  where 
the  expedition  halted  all  night  on  Wednesday, 
having  marched  nearly  forty  miles  a  day  up  to 
that  time. 

The  Major  and  his  men  wended  their  way 
slowly  back,  reaching  Portsmouth  yesterday 
afternoon.  This  morning  the  horses  and  mules, 
numbering  about  a  hundred,  were  brought  across 
the  river,  and  taken  to  the  Custom-House  yard, 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  military  authorities. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  of  an  indifferent  char¬ 
acter,  but  there  were  a  number  of  valuable  beasts 
among  the  lot.  Several  were  valued  at  about  five 
hundred  dollars  each.  These  were  blooded  stock, 
•and  belonged  to  a  horse-jockey  who  has  been 
engaged  in  buying  up  horses  for  the  rebel  govern¬ 
ment.  The  finer  horses  he  disposed  of  privately 
to  officers  in  the  secesh  army.  He  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  captured. 

Two  prisoners  were  brought  in.  Besides  the 
captures,  Major  Murray  gained  some  important 
and  interesting  information  relative  to  the  pris¬ 
oners  who  made  their  escape  from  the  steamer 
Maple  Leaf,  last  week.  After  leaving  the  coast 
below  Cape  Henry  Light-House,  where  they 
landed,  they  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bor- 
roughs,  (late  a  Major  in  the  rebel  army,)  at  Long 
Island,  which  was  some  twenty  miles  distant. 
He  entertained  them  handsomely,  and  then  pilot¬ 
ed  them  through  a  portion  of  North-Carolina, 
after  which  he  reentered  this  State,  and  took 
them  safely  to  Richmond,  where  he  now  is. 

This  Major  Borroughs  four  months  ago  resign¬ 
ed  his  commission  in  the  rebel  army,  and  was 
paroled  by  us  not  to  aid  the  confederates  in  any 
way.  He  broke  his  parole,  and  from  letters 
found  in  his  house,  it  appears  that  he  stated  the 
fact  to  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  informing 


him  that  he  desired  to  be  reinstated,  and  asking 
his  opinion  what  would  be  done  with  him  by  us 
if  captured,  for  breaking  his  parole.  If  he  were 
to  be  caught,  our  Government  would  not  be  slow 
in  determining  what  punishment  he  merits. 

A  letter  which  was  being  written  by  one  of 
his  daughters  (and  yet  unfinished)  to  her  cousin, 
stated  that  Captain  Semmes,  son  of  the  famous 
rebel  pirate,  said  the  compliments  of  the  escaped 
'party  were  due  General  Dix,  and  when  again 
seventy-five  rebel  prisoners  are  to  be  transported 
a  guard  of  three  hundred  armed  Yankees  will 
have  to  be  put  over  them.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  Southern  braggadocio,  and  Captain 
Semmes  may  rest  easy  that  no  more  rebel  pris¬ 
oners  will  escape  from  a  steamer,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  number. 

The  whole  expedition  was  attended  with  much 
success,  and  reflects  favorably  upon  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  officer  in  charge,  together  with  his 
men,  not  one  of  whom  was  lost.  Some  of  the  salt 
was  brought  in  here,  and  is  of  a  very  fair  qual¬ 
ity.  The  destruction  of  so  many  works  will 
greatly  limit  the  rebels  in  the  use  of  this  luxury, 
which  they  were  so  short  of  directly  after  the 
war  broke  out. 

Princess  Ann  County  was  pretty  well  scoured, 
and  a  few  more  raids  like  the  above  will  clean  it 
out  of  every  thing  which  it  possesses,  that  is  of 
any  value  to  the  enemy. 


Doc.  73. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  PARKER. 

Executive  Chamber,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  16, 1S63. 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Jerseymen  :  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
invaded.  A  hostile  army  is  now  occupying  and 
despoiling  the  towns  of  our  sister  State.  ’She 
appeals  to  New- Jersey,  through  her  Governor, 
to  aid  in  driving  back  the  invading  army.  Let 
us  respond  to  the  call  upon  our  patriotic  State 
with  unprecedented  zeal. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State 
to  meet  and  organize  into  companies,  and  report 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  organized  into  regiments  as  the 
militia  of  New-Jersey,  and  press  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  emergency. 
The  organization  of  these  troops  will  be  given  in 
General  Orders  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Joel  Parker. 

Attest :  S.  M.  Dickinson, 

Private  Secretary. 

Doc.  74. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  ALDIE,  VA. 

Aldie,  Wednesday,  June  IT,  1863. 

The  advance  of  General  Gregg’s  cavalry  com¬ 
mand  reached  this  place  at  about  two  o’clock 
this  afternoon,  where  two  brigades  of  tl^e  enemy, 
commanded  by  General  Stuart  in  person,  were 
found  in  possession.  After  three  hours’  hard 
fighting  they  were  forced  to  retire.  The  fight, 
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while  it  lasted,  was  one  of  the  sharpest  that  has 
occurred  during  the  war,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  loss  of  officers  and  men  on  both  sides  is  very 
heavy. 

The  enemy’s  pickets  were  first  encountered  a 
little  east  of  the  village  by  companies  H  and  M, 
of  the  Second  New-York  (Harris  Light)  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Dan  Whita¬ 
ker,  and  were  by  them  driven  through  the  town 
back  to  a  ridge  of  hills  half  a  mile  to  the  west, 
extending  across  from  the  Middleburgh  and 
Snicker’s  Gap  road,  where  the  rebel  force  was  in 
position  ready  for  action.  The  advance  brigade 
under  General  Kilpatrick,  immediately  moved 
through  to  the  westerly  edge  of  the  town.  The 
First  Maine,  Colonel  Douty,  was  sent  off  to  a 
point  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  and  the  Fourth  New- 
York,  Colonel  Cesnola,  to  the  right,  to  support  a 
section  of  Andrews’s  battery  placed  on  a  rise  of 
ground  north  of  the  Snicker’s  Gap  road.  The 
enemy  at  this  time  occupied  the  hill,  as  before 
stated,  where  they  had  four  guns  in  position  ;  a 
line  of  their  skirmishers,  occupied  a  fence  on  the 
eastern  slope,  and  a  long  ditch,  just  in  front  of 
which  were  half  a  dozen  stacks  of  hay,  thus  com¬ 
manding  both  Middleburgh  and  Snicker’s  Gap 
roads.  A  stronger  position  could  not  well  have 
been  selected. 

When  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  had 
been  ascertained  by  drawing  their  fire,  General 
Kilpatrick  rode  up  to  the  Second  New-York,  (Har¬ 
ris  Light,)  and  said  then  was  the  time  for  them 
to  wipe  out  the  reflection  cast  upon  them  for  their 
alleged  misconduct  in  the  fight  of  last  week,  at 
Brandy  Station.  He  ordered  them  to  charge  into 
the  valley  and  secure  the  haystacks  ;  the  ditch  or 
ravine  at  the  rear  of  the  position  had  not  then  been 
discovered.  Companies  H  and  M,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenants  Whitaker,  Raymond,  Martinson, 
Homan,  and  Stuart,  moved  off  down  the  Middle¬ 
burgh  road,  the  fence'  to  the  right  was  quickly 
thrown  down,  and,  with  a  dash,  this  forlorn  hope 
rushed  up  to  the  hay-stacks.  For  the  first  time 
their  fire  was  opened  from  the  ditch  a  little  to 
the  rear  of  the  hay-stacks.  This  was  filled  with 
rebel  cavalry— many  of  them  armed  with  rifles. 
Captain  Grintar,  with  Lieutenants  Mattison  and 
Shafer,  and  company  K,  dashed  up  immediately 
to  the  support  of  these  companies,  F,  I,  D,  and 
G,  went  to  the  right  up  the  Snicker’s  Gap  road  a 
piece,  turned  to  the  left,  crossed  the  field,  and 
reached  the  scene  of  conflict  in  time  to  take  an 
active  part. 

The  contest  for  twenty  minutes  at  this  point 
was  about  as  spirited  a  scene  as  is  often  witness¬ 
ed  on  a  battle-field.  The  Sixth  Ohio,  Major 
Steadman,  was  sent  up  the  road  to  the  left  to 
support  the  Harris  Light,  when  the  whole  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  Major  at  its  head,  dashed  into 
the  fight  just  in  time  to  decide  the  unequal  con¬ 
test.  The  rebels  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
position,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  or  captured, 
fled  precipitately  up  the  hill.  They  made  a  short 
stand  behind  the  fenee,  when  a  dash  from  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Fourth  New-York,  called  in  from  its 
position  behind  the  battery,  together  with  the 


other  regiments  already  named,  drove  them  pell 
mell  over  the  hill.  The  First  Maine,  at  about 
this  time,  was  called  in  from  the  left,  and,  with 
the  First  Massachusetts,  stationed  on  the  Snicker’s 
Gap  road,  to  a  position  held  by  the  second  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Fourth  New-York. 

The  rebels,  at  this  time,  charged  down  the 
same  road,  and  drove  before  them  a  squadron, 
when  General  Kilpatrick  ordered  the  First  Maine, 
Colonel  Douty,  First  Massachusetts,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Curtis,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fourth  New- 
York,  under  Colonel  Cesnola,  to  charge  up  the 
road.  There  was  a  little  hesitancy  at  first,  when 
General  Kilpatrick,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Douty,  of  the  First  Maine,  and  Captain  Costar,  of 
General  Pleasanton’s  staff,  went  to  the  front,  and 
called  upon  the  troops  to  follow.  There  was  no 
hesitancy  then.  The  Maine  boys  gave  three 
cheers  for  General  Kilpatrick,  and  the  whole 
column  made  a  dash  up  the  road  in  the  face  of  a 
terrible  fire  from  carbines,  rifles,  and  cannon, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  them.  This  virtually 
ended  the  fight.  The  rebels,  after  a  little  more 
skirmishing,  fell  back,  and  our  forces  to-night  oc¬ 
cupy  their  position. 

Colonel  Cesnola  was  under  arrest  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action,  but  set  such  a  gallant 
example  to  his  men,  by  leading  the  first  charge 
without  his  sword,  that,  upon  returning  to  the 
road,  General  Kilpatrick  released  him  from  ar¬ 
rest,  and  placed  upon  him  his  own  sword.  He 
immediately  after  participated  in  the  charge  with 
the  First  Maine,  First  Massachusetts,  and  Fourth 
New-York,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  A  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  regiment  asserts  that  he  saw  the 
Colonel  fall,  and  is  sure  that  he  was  killed,  and 
some  of  the. rebel  prisoners  confirm  this  report. 
But  the  report  of  his  death  is  not  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  In  this  charge  General  Kilpatrick  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Douty,  of  the 
First  Maine,  was  killed.  When  returning  from 
the  charge,  the  body  was  found  by  Captain 
Vaughn,  who  had  it  properly  cared  for.  Two 
shots  struck  him,  probably  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  First  Massachusetts  captured  the  bat¬ 
tle-flag  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry. 

More  than  one  hundred  prisoners  were  cap¬ 
tured,  members,  principally,  of  the  First,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry.  They  say 
they  were  under  the  command  of  General  Stuart. 
Among  the  prisoners  is  one  colonel,  three  majors, 
and  a  lot  of  line  officers.  The  major  and  sixty 
men,  who  were  stationed  behind  the  haystacks, 
were  nearly  all  captured.  The  major  considered 
his  position  impregnable,  not  believing  that  any 
’cavalry  would  dare  make  a  charge  upon  the  place, 
swept  as  the  whole  field  was  by  three  lines  of 
guns. 

The  meeting  of  General  Gregg’s  command  was 
entirely  unexpected  by  the  rebels.  Stuart  had 
arrived  tjius  far  on  a  forced  march  into  Maryland, 
having  marched  twenty-five  milfes  this  morning, 
and  expecting  to  be  on  the  road  again  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Two  regiments  had  entered  the  town,  and 
had  pressed  into  their  service  all  the  blacksmith 
tools  to  be  found ;  and  when  our  advance-guard 
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approached  they  were  busily  engaged  shoeing 
horses. 

To-day  the  command  of  Colonel  Duffle  passed 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  after  a  brief  fight, 
and  to-night  occupies  Middleburgh,  five  miles 
from  Aldie,  and  in  the  rear  of  Stuart’s  army. 
Stuart  will  have  to  figh't  to-morrow  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  sneak  off  to¬ 
night.  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Fourth  New-York 
cavalry,  came  through  the  rebel  lines  with  this 
news. 

During  the  engagement  to-day  General  Gregg 
managed  affairs  in  a  manner  reflecting  the  high¬ 
est  credit  upon  his  profession.  He  was  fortunate 
not  only  in  having  an  efficient  staff,  but  able  com¬ 
manders  under  him  to  execute  all  orders  received. 

COLONEL  DUFFIE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  ) 
near  Centueville,  June  18,  1Sc3.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  instant  I  received 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  brigade, 
Second  cavalry  division  the  following  order. 
Colonel  A.  IN'.  Duffie,  First  Rhode  Island  Cav¬ 
alry  : 

You  will  proceed  with  your  regiment  from 
Manassas  Junction,  by  way  of  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  to  Middleburgh,  there  you  will  camp  for  the 
night  and  communicate  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  Second  cavalry  brigade. 

From  Middleburgh  you  will  proceed  to  Union, 
thence  to  Snickersville ;  from  Snickersville  to 
Percyville,  thence  to  Wheatland,  and  passing 
through  Waterford  to  Nolan’s  Ferry,  where  you 
■will  join  your  brigade. 

In  accordance  with  this  order  I  left  camp  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  instant  with  my 
regiment,  two  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  and 
proceeded  to  Thoroughfare  Gap.  At  this  place 
the  enemy  was  met  in  force,  and  being  much 
stronger  than  my  command,  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  pass  my  regiment  on  to  the  Middleburgh 
road  unseen,  to  make  a  demonstration  on  my  left 
flank.  This  manoeuvre  was  successful ;  the  ene¬ 
my  retired  and  I  was  enabled  to  gain  the  Middle¬ 
burgh  road.  Nevertheless,  they  followed  in  my 
rear,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  causing  me  no 
uneasiness.  It  was  then  half-past  nine  o’clock  a.m. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  their  skirmishers  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  I  proceeded  unmolested  until  four  o’clock 
p. mv,  when,  approaching  Middleburgh,  my  skir¬ 
mishers  again  met  and  engaged  the  enemy,  cap¬ 
turing  his  first  picket  in  the  road.  I  ordered 
Captain  Allen,  commanding  the  advanced  squad¬ 
ron,  to  charge  through  the  town.  By  this  move¬ 
ment  the  rear-guard  of  General  Stuart  was  cut  off, 
and  then  a  brisk  cavalry  fight  ensued  between  his 
rear  and  my  advance-guard.  Thirf  engagement 
lasted  half  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  was  com¬ 
pletely  routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  the  great¬ 
est  disorder  and  confusion,  scattering  in  every 
direction. 

Learning  that  Stuart  with  two  thousand  caval¬ 
ry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  had  left  town  but 
half  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  and  proceeded 


toward  Aldie,  I  ordered  that  the  different  roads 
leading  into  the  town  be  barricaded  and  strongly 
picketed,  and  instructed  the  officer  commanding 
the  outposts  to  hold  the  place  at  all  hazards,  hop¬ 
ing  that  after  effecting  communication  with  the 
brigade,  which  I  supposed  to  be  at  Aldie,  I  should 
receive  reenforcements. 

Captain  Allen  was  selected  to  carry  a  despatch 
to  General  Kilpatrick,  and  directed  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  main  roads. 

The  town  was  held  by  my  command  from  half¬ 
past  four  to  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  during  which  time 
the  skirmishers  had  been  constantly  engaged. 
At  seven,  I  learned  that  the  enemy  was  approach¬ 
ing  in  force  from  Union,  Aldie,  and  Upperville. 
Determined  to  hold  the  place,  if  possible,  I  dis¬ 
mounted  one  half  of  the  regiment,  placing  them 
behind  stone  walls  and  the  barricades.  The  ene¬ 
my  surrounded  the  town  and  stormed  the  barri¬ 
cades,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  my  men 
with  great  slaughter.  They  did  not  desist,  but, 
confident  of  success,  again  advanced  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  made  three  successive  charges.  I  was 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  road  by  which  I  came, 
that  being  the  only  one  open  to  retreat,  and  with 
all  that  was  left  of  my  command  I  crossed  Little 
River,  north-east  of  Middleburgh,  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night,  establishing  strong  pickets  on  the 
river. 

At  ten  p.m.,  having  heard  nothing  from  the 
despatch  sent  to  General  Kilpatrick  at  Aldie,  I 
sent  twenty  men  under  an  officer  to  carry  a  sec¬ 
ond  despatch.  I  have  since  learned  that  Captain 
Allen  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  the 
enemy’s  lines  to  Aldie.  The  party  bearing  the 
second  despatch  was  probably  captured. 

At  halfipast  three  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
eighteenth  instant,  I  was  informed  by  scouts, 
whom  I  had  previously  sent  out,  that  the  roads  in 
every  direction  were  full  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
and  that  the  road  to  Aldie  was  held  by  a  brigade 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  abandoned  the  project  of  going  to 
Union,  but  made  up  my  mind  not  to  surrender 
in  any  event.  I  directed  the  head  of  my  column 
on  the  road  to  Aldie,  when  an  engagement  com¬ 
menced  at  once,  the  enemy  opening  on  both  flanks 
with  heavy  volleys,  yelling  to  us  to  surrender.  I 
at  once  directed  Captain  Bixby,  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  advance-guard,  to  charge  any  force 
in  his  front,  and  follow  the  Aldie  road  to  that 
point  where  it  connects  with  the  road  to  White 
Plains. 

This  order  was  executed  most  admirably. 
Captain  Bixby’s  horse  was  shot  and  he  himself 
wounded.  We  wore  then  in  an  extremely  haz¬ 
ardous  position,  the  enemy  being  in  front,  rear 
and  on  both  flanks,  and  were  intermixed  with  us 
for  more  than  an  hour,  till  we  reached  the  road 
leading  to  Hopeville  Gap. 

I  must  freely  praise  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
brave  officers  and  men  who  were  fighting  side  by 
side  with  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
with  the  most  determined  valor,  preferring  rather 
to  die  than  to  surrender. 

I  returned  here  exhausted  at  half-past  one  p.m., 
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to-day  with  the  gallant  debris  of  my  much-loved 
regiment— four  officers  and  twenty-seven  men. 

My  colors  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  were  destroyed  when  they  could  not 
be  saved,  the  color-bearer  being  captured. 

I  can  praise  no  one  more  than  another,  but  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gallant  con¬ 
duct  of  all  the  officers  and  men. of  the  First 
Rhode  Island  cavalry. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  A.  N.  Duffie, 

Colonel  Cavalry  Regiment. 

CAPTAIN  ALLEN’S  REPORT. 

Camp  First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  ) 
Alexandria,  Va.,  June  22,  1SG3.  j 

Colonel  A.  _ZV  Duffie: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  about 
five  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  evening  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  instant,  I  was  sent  from  Middleburgh, 
where  the  regiment  was  then  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  to  carry  a  despatch  to  General  Kilpatrick 
at  Aldie,  accompanied  by  two  men.  I  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  proceed  by  the  main  road,  but  was 
halted  and  fired  upon  by  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
who  said  they  were  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry. 
I  then  returned  toward  Middleburgh,  and  leaving 
the  road,  attempted  to  make  my  way  across  the 
the  country.  I  found  the  fields  and  woods  in 
every  direction  full  of  bodies  of  the  enemy  ;  by 
exercising  the  greatest  care  I  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  my  way  through  them  to  Little  River;  here  I 
encountered  five  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  them 
to  give  me  passage.  Following  the  river  down,  I 
struck  the  main  road  about  one  mile  from  Aldie, 
and  by  inquiry,  I  learned  that  our  pickets  were 
on  that  road.  I  reached  Aldie  and  delivered  my 
despatch  to  General  Kilpatrick  at  nine  p.m. 

General  Kilpatrick  informed  me  that  his  bri- 
nade  was  so  worn  out  that  he  could  not  send  any 
reenforcements  to  Middleburgh,  but  that  he  would 
report  the  situation  of  our  regiment  to  General 
Gregg.  Returning,  he  said  that  General  Gregg 
had  gone  to  state  the  facts  to  General  Pleasanton, 
and  directed  me  to  remain  at  Aldie  until  he  heard 
from  General  Pleasanton.  I  remained,  but  re¬ 
ceived  po  further  orders. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Frank  Allen, 

Captain  First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

The  fight  at  Aldie,  on  Wednesday,  which  was 
noticed  briefly  yesterday,  was  far  more  desperate 
than  was  at  first  supposed  here.  The  cavalry 
engaged  on  our  side  were  the  Second  New-York, 
Sixth  Ohio,  First  Massachusetts,  and  Fourth 
New-  York,  under  command  of  Colonel  Kilpatrick, 
and  the  First  Maine,  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Gregg’s 
brigade ;  and  a  portion  of  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee’s 
brigade,  under  command  of  Colonel  Rousseau,  on 
the  part  of  the  confederates.  Colonel  Kilpatrick’s 
command  was  leading  the  advance  of  our  cavalry 
corps,  moving  from  Fairfax  Court-House  to  Aldie. 

The  rebel  force  (cavalry  and  mounted  infantry) 
had  come  from  the  direction  of  Snicker’s  Gap, 
arriving  at  Aldie  some  two  hours  before  our  force 
reached  that  point ;  and  the  rebels  getting  warn¬ 


ing  of  the  approach  of  Kilpatrick,  posted  them¬ 
selves  in  commanding  positions,  and  with  their 
mounted  sharp-shooters  placed  behind  stone  walls 
ready  to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  our  advanc¬ 
ing  column.  Kilpatrick  charged  upon  the  rebel 
advance,  and  drove  them  furiously  through  the 
town,  the  rebels  making  a  stand  on  the  other 
side,  where  was  posted  a  rebel  battery  of  four 
guns  on  the  road  to  Ashby’s  Gap  ;  and  the  rebel 
cavalry  posted  themselves  along  the  wooded  hills 
and  stone  walls  toward  Snicker’s  Gap. 

Here  desperate  charges  were  made  by  our  own 
and  the  rebel  cavalry  alternately,  and  after  a  fight 
of  over  three  hours,  and  with  varying  success, 
the  rebel  force  seemed  to  be  gaining  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  the  First  Maine  regiment,  Colonel 
C.  S.  Douty,  which  had  been  detached  from  Col¬ 
onel  J.  J.  Gregg’s  brigade  for  that  purpose,  came 
up  to  the  contest,  and  by  a  desperate  charge 
against  the  rebel  battery  of  four  guns  and  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  mounted  Mississippi  infantry,  the  tide 
was  turned  in  our  favor,  and  the  rebels  were 
routed  with  loss — the  horses  galloping  over  the 
field  riderless,  and  all  of  the  foe  that  had  not  been 
killed  being  captured. 

But  the  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  loss 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  Douty,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  fight  lasted  four  hours,  and  some 
officers  who  participated  and  who  have  been  in 
other  fights  say  it  was  most  desperate,  such  cut¬ 
ting  and  slashing  with  sabres  not  having  occurred 
before  in  our  encounters  with  rebel  cavalry.  As' 
soon  as  the  rebels  wavered  they  were  driven  in 
the  direction  of  Ashby’s  Gap,  and  as  they  were 
going  toward  the  latter,  the  First  Rhode  Island 
cavalry,  Colonel  Duffie,  which  had  advanced 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  intercepted  the  re¬ 
treating  rebels  at  Middleburgh,  five  miles  from 
Aldie,  and  made  a  charge  upon  their  rear,  com¬ 
pelling  the  rebels  to  move  yet  faster  toward  Ash¬ 
by’s  Gap,  the  Rhode  Island  boys  following  them 
up. 

Colonel  Kilpatrick  heard  from  the  latter  that 
they  were  still  fighting  at  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  but 
no  subsequent  information  as  to  the  result  of  the 
contest  at  that  point  has  yet  been  received. 

The  force  thus  engaged  was  the  advance  of  the 
rebel  General  Stuart’s  cavalry,  who,  it  is  alleged 
by  prisoners,  was  advancing  thus  through  Aldie 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  new  raid. 

Our  loss  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  We  captured  over  one 
hundred  prisoners  and  a  battle-flag  belonging  to 
the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry. 

Among  the  killed,  besides  Colonel  Douty;  were 
Captain  G.  J.  Summatt,  of  the  First  Maine,  and 
Lieutenants  D.  Whittaker  and  Martinson,  of  the 
Second  New-York.  The  remains  of  the  above 
were  brought  to  this  city  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
E.  W.  Whittaker,  (brother  of  Lieutenant  W., 
killed,)  aid  to  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  and  Adjutant 
A.  P.  Russell,  of  the  First  Maine. 

The  bodies  will  be  embalmed  by  Drs.  Brown 
and  Alexander,  preparatory  to  being  conveyed  to 
their  late  homes  in  Maine  and  Connecticut. 

The  fact  that  the  fight  was  so  desperate  is  ex- 
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plained  by  the  importance  of  the  position  to  be 
gained,  that  is,  the  commanding  Gap  at  Aldie  in 
the  Bull  Run  and  Catoctin  ridge. 

General  Pleasanton  was  pushing  on  at  last  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  direction  of  Snicker’s  Gap. 

The  names  of  the  prisoners  we  captured  are  as 
follows :  Captain  R.  P.  Boston,  Fifth  Virginia 
cavalry  ;  Major  Carrington,  Third  Virginia  ;  Cap¬ 
tain  F.  R.  Winser,  after  a  desperate  resistance ; 
Captain  L.  B.  White,  Fifth  Virginia,  wounded ; 
Captain  Jones,  Third  Virginia ;  Lieutenant  Bos¬ 
ton,  Fifth  Virginia;  Lieutenant  Turnell,  Fifth 
Virginia ;  Lieutenant  Douglass,  Fifth  Virginia, 
and  seventy-seven  privates,  principally  from  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Howard  and  Lieutenant  Bagsdale, 
of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  were  left  on  the  field,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  A  number  of 
the  privates  of  the  rebels  are  known  to  be  killed 
and  wounded. 


Doc.  75. 

RE-ADMISSION  OF  LOUISIANA. 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  19, 1S63. 

Messrs.  E.  E.  Mathiot ,  Eradish  Johnston ,  and 

Thomas  Cottman : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter,  which  follows,  has 
been  received  and  considered  : 

To  his  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln ,  President 

of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
planters  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  respectfully 
represent  that  they  have  been  delegated  to  seek 
of  the  General  Government  a  full  recognition  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  previous 
to  the  passage  of  an  act  of  secession,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  unimpaired,  and  no  legal  act  having  transpir¬ 
ed  that  could  in  any  way  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  this  Constitution  the  State  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  full  allegiance,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  rights  and  privileges  exercised  by  the  other 
States  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  With  the 
view  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  we 
further  request  that  yo.ur  Excellency  will,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  direct  the  Military  Governor  of  Louisiana 
to  order  an  election,  in  conformity  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  November  next,  for  all  State  and  Federal 
officers. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect,  we  have 
the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves  your  obedient 
servants,  E.  E.  Mathiot, 

Bradisii  Johnston, 
Thomas  Cottman. 

Since  receiving  the  letter  reliable  information 
has  reached  me  that  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  people  desire  to  amend  their  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  contemplate  holding  a  Convention 
for  that  object.  This  fact  alone,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  general  Gov¬ 


ernment  should  not  give  the  committee  the  au¬ 
thority  you  seek,  to  act  under  the  existing  State 
Constitution.  I  may  add,  that  while  I  do  not 
perceive  how  such  a  committal  could  facilitate 
our  military  operations  in  Louisiana,  I  really  ap¬ 
prehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  to  embarrass 
them. 

As  to  an  election  to  be  held  next  November, 
there  is  abundant  time  without  any  order  or 
proclamation  from  me  just  now.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
election  for  both  Federal  and  State  officers  by 
want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  give  them. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


Doc.  76. 

GOVERNOR  BRADFORD’S  APPEAL. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  21, 1S63. 

To  the  People  of  the  State  and  City : 

The  proclamation  which  I  issued  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  instant,  calling  upon  you  to  furnish  six 
months’  volunteers  for  the  quota  of  militia  re¬ 
quired  of  us  by  the  Government  has  not  met 
with  that  prompt  and  practical  response  which  I 
thought  I  had  the  right  to  expect.  Whilst  some, 
with  a  cheerful  alacrity  worthy  of  all  praise, 
have  offered  themselves  for  the  service,  the  num¬ 
ber,  I  regret  to  say,  has  fallen  far  short  of  what 
is  required. 

Some,  assuming  to  be  ready  for  any  emergen¬ 
cy  which  the  defence  of  the  State  may  require, 
hesitate  to  enlist  in  Government  service  lest  they 
may  be  ordered  elsewhere  ;  but  the  very  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  President  which  makes  this  call 
upon  us  assumes  as  the  true  reason  for  it  the 
threatened  invasion  of  our  State,  and  would 
seem  to  be  an  implied  assurance  that  such  force 
is  only  required  within  the  borders.  But  sup¬ 
pose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  it  could  be  made 
available  elsewhere,  are  we  willing  so  to  qualify 
and  cramp  the  service  that  may  be  asked  of  us 
as  to  say  that  it  shall  be  rendered  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  our  State,  but  nowhere  else  ?  It  may 
well  be  that  the  very  best  stand-points  for  State 
defences  are  to  be  found  on  the  other  sid6  of  the 
Potomac. 

Who  are  the  men  here  in  our  midst  to-day 
ready  to  meet  the  approaching  foe  ?  They  come 
from  the  North,  and  the  East,  and  the  West. 
Volunteers  representing  six  States  now  man  the 
works  upon  Maryland  Heights,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  sheltered  as  they  are  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  capital,  should  be  the  last  in 
the  Union  to  hesitate  over  any  service  of  a  na¬ 
tional  character  that  may  be  required  of  them. 

The  Commanding  General  authorizes  me  to 
sa}r  that  whilst  he  has  accepted  for  special  duty 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barricades  the  prof¬ 
fered  service  of  some  of  our  patriotic  citizens, 
such  service  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  enlistment 
of  those  who  would  volunteer  for  six  months, 
and  who,  while  in  discharge  of  this  special  duty, 
will  bo  still  accepted  and  mustered  into  the  six 
months’  service. 
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Some,  as  I  am  told,  decline  to  volunteer,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  draft,  because,  as  they  say,  only  the 
loyal  will  volunteer,  while  the  draft  compels  the 
rebel  sympathizer  to  discharge  his  just  share  of 
the  public  duty.  The  duty  to  which  we  are  now 
summoned  is  emphatically  a  patriotic  one  ■ —  one 
which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  share  with  any 
whose  whole  heart  is  not  devoted  to  his  country. 
Do  you  expect  a  heart  service  of  this  kind  from 
secessionists  ?  Are  you  willing  to  leave  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  State  undefended  because  they 
may  fold  their  arms  and  offer  no  assistance  ? 
God  forbid. 

The  patriots  of  the  Revolution  recognized  no 
such  reasoning.  No  whig  failed  to  respond  in 
those  days  because  the  tories  stood  aloof ;  but, 
when  struggling  for  the  liberties  which  it  is  now 
your  duty  defend,  they  mustered  to  a  man,  and 
sought  no  aid  from  the  traitors  in  their  midst, 
and  left  the  very  name  of  tory  a  term  of  con¬ 
tumely  and  scorn  for  all  time  to  come. 

Let  me,  then,  once  more  appeal  to  you,  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  remind  you  that  the  foot  of 
the  invader  is  once  more  upon  the  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land.  In  other  days  her  citizens  did  not  require 
to  be  twice  told  of  such  an  event.  And  you,  I 
trust,  will  show  the  world  that  the  blood  of  the 
old  defenders  still  courses  through  your  veins. 
Gome,  then,  at  once.  Come  with  a  will,  and 
come  in  crowds ;  and,  as  our  fathers  did  fifty 
years  ago,  meet  the  invader  before  his  tread  shall 
desecrate  the  threshold  of  our  homes. 

The  General  commanding  this  department  in¬ 
forms  me  that,  beside  the  work  upon  the  in- 
trenchments  now  being  done  by  a  force  of  colored 
laborers  impressed  for  the  purpose,  he  will  have 
occasion  to-morrow  (Monday)  morning  for  one  or 
two  thousand  patriotic  citizens  to  be  employed 
in  different  fortifications  at  other  points.  To 
wield  a  pick  or  a  spade  for  such  a  purpose  is 
fully  as  honorable,  and  just  now  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial,  as  to  shoulder  a  musket  or  unsheathe  a 
sword. 

All  citizens  who  will  volunteer  for  this  work 
are  invited  to  present  themselves  at  Monument 
Square,  in  front  of  the  General’s  headquarters,  at 
nine  o’clock  Monday  morning. 

A.  W.  Bradford. 


Doc.  77 

CAVALRY  FIGHT  NEAR  ALDIE,  VA. 

GENERAL  PLEASANTON’S  DESPATCH. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps,  1 

Camp  near  Upperville,  5.30  p.m.,  June  21, 1S63.  ) 

Brigadier- General  S.  Williams: 

General  :  I  moved  with  my  command  this 
morning  to  Middleburgh  and  attacked  the  caval¬ 
ry  force  of  the  rebels  under  Stuart,  and  steadily 
drove  him  all  day,  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  at  every 
step. 

We  took  two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  being  a 
Blakely  gun,  together  with  three  caissons,  beside 
blowing  one  up.  We  also  captured  upward  of 
sixty  prisoners,  and  more  are  coming  in,  includ¬ 
ing  a  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  and  five  other  of¬ 


ficers,  beside  a  wounded  colonel,  and  a  large 
number  of  wounded  rebels  left  in  the  town  of 
Upperville. 

They  left  their  dead  and  wounded  upon  the 
field.  Of  the  former  I  saw  upward  of  twenty. 
We  also  took  a  large  number  of  carbines,  pistols, 
and  sabres.  In  fact,  it  was  a  most  disastrous 
day  to  the  rebel  cavalry. 

Our  loss  has  been  very  small  both  in  men  and 
horses.  I  never  saw  the  troops  behave  better, 
or  under  more  difficult  circumstances.  Very 
heavy  charges  were  made,  and  the  sabre  was 
used  freely,  but  always  with  great  advantage  to 
us.  A.  Pleasanton, 

Brigadier-General. 

E.  A.  PAUL’S  NARRATIVE. 

Upperville,  Va.,  Sunday,  June  21 — 5  P.M. 

This  has  been  truly  a  glorious  day  for  that 
portion  of  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Pleasanton. 

On  Saturday  but  little  advance  was  made,  our 
forces  in  front  bivouacking  at  night  in  a  piece  of 
woods  but  a  short  distance  west  of  Middleburgh. 
At  eight  o’clock  this  morning  active  hostilities 
were  resumed,  and  there  has  been  a  running 
fight  up  to  several  miles  west  of  this  town.  The 
contest,  as  well  as  the  result,  must  be  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  to  the  commanding  general,  for 
he  has  met  the  famous  General  Stuart  in  pitched 
combat,  half  a  dozen  times,  and  in  all  cases  de¬ 
feated  him,  and  caused  his  forces  to  fall  back 
precipitately. 

Stuart,  all  along  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Middleburgh,  told  the  inhabitants  that  he  would 
certainly  drive  our  forces  back  to  Manassas,  and 
there  whip  them.  Per  contra ,  he  has.  himself 
been  driven  back  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  from 
the  stone  where  I  am  seated  penning  these  lines, 
I  can  see  the  smokeYf  his  guns  fired  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Ashby’s  Gap.  So  hard  pressed  was  he, 
and  so  fearful  that  his  defeat  might  result  in  an 
entire  rout,  that  at  Common  or  Hatch’s  Run, 
three  miles  west  of  Middleburgh,  he  sent  an  ex¬ 
press  messenger,  ordering  up  a  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry  to  meet  him  at  Rector’s  Cross-Roads. 
The  wished-for  assistance  came,  but  it  availed 
him  little.  Our  men  nerved  themselves  to  the 
task,  and  drove  every  thing  before  them — the 
enemy,  in  their  haste,  throwing  away  their  ac¬ 
coutrements,  provisions,  clothing,  wagons,  can¬ 
non,  and  camp  equipage.  Three  cannon  have 
been  captured,  a  number  of  horses,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  prisoners,  representing  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Confederacy. 

Moving  out  of  Middleburgh  this  morning,  the 
troops  under  General  Buford  took  a  road  to  the 
right,  leading  to  Unionville,  while  General  Gregg 
moved  up  the  main  road  direct  toward  Ashby’s 
Gap,  passing  through  Rector’s  Cross-Roads.  Col¬ 
onel  Vincent,  with  the  Eighty-third  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Sixteenth  Michigan,  Forty-fourth  New- 
York,  and  Twentieth  Maine  infantry,  also  moved 
up  this  road  in  advance,  two  companies  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  each  regiment  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
while  other  companies  acted  as  supports.  Ful- 
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ler’s  regular  battery  was  placed  in  the  first 
favorable  position  west  of  the  town,  and  fired 
several  shots  before  receiving  any  response.  The 
enemy  finally  opened  fire  with  two  guns,  and  a 
brisk  cannonading  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  caisson  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  was 
exploded  by  a  shell  thrown  from  a  section  of 
Fuller’s  battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Kelly,  and  another  shell  broke  the  limber  of 
another  piece.  Both  guns  were  captured  by  the 
cavalry.  The  rebels  at  another  point  abandoned 
a  brass  howitzer  and  caisson. 

They  fell  back  from  one  position  to  another 
until  they  reached  their  present  one  on  the 
mountain.  The  strongest  resistance  was  made 
at  Cornell’s  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  just  above 
the, Upperville  bridge,  over  Goose  Creek.  The 
enemy  had  made  every  arrangement  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  but  General  Kilpatrick,  whose  bri¬ 
gade  was  in  the  advance — in  fact,  it  was  during 
the  whole  day,  pursuing  the  retreating  forces — 
ordering  a  charge  to  be  made  as  he  reached  the 
bridge,  completely  frustrated  the  design.  Cap¬ 
tain  Coons,  of  the  Harris  Light  cavalry,  led  this 
charge,  while  the  Fourth  New-York  advanced  as 
dismounted  carbineers,  enfilading  the  bridge. 

Arriving  at  Upperville,  two  squadrons  of  the 
First  Maine  were  ordered  to  charge  through  the 
town,  which  they  did  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner,  The  rest  of  the  First  Maine  and  the  Fourth 
New-York  acted  as  supports.  Just  beyond  the 
town  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  mass¬ 
ed.  The  First  Maine,  Sixth  Ohio,  Tenth  New- 
York,  Second  New-York,  and  Fourth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  charged  upon  them  furiously.  The  resist¬ 
ance  was  greater  here  than  at  any  other  point. 
Two  of  our  regiments  were  in  the  road,  and  one 
on  each  side.  They  charged  and  were  repulsed ; 
the  enemy  charged  and  were  likewise  repulsed. 
Several  charges  were  made  with  like  results,  un¬ 
till  the  two  /forces  became  jammed  in  together, 
and  a  regular  hand-to-hand  conflict  took  place, 
lasting  more  than  twenty  minutes.  In  the  first 
charge,  the  enemy  placed  sharp-shooters  along 
the  stone  walls  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  our 
troops  suffered  from  their  fire.  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick  also  arranged  a  similar  reception  for  the 
enemy,  and  thus  the  two  forces  swayed  to  and 
fro  under  a  galling  cross-fire.  The  officers  and 
men  on  both  sides  fought  like  fiends,  and  in  the 
excitement  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  who 
might  have  been  taken  prisoners.  General  Kil¬ 
patrick  nearly  lost  his  own  life  in  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  the  colonel  of  a  North-Carolina 
regiment.  Finally  the  enemy  yielded,  and  fell 
back,  hotly  pursued  by  General  Kilpatrick’s 
bloody  brigade, .until  the  concentrated  fire  from  a 
battery  warned  General  Gregg  that  it  was  time 
to  withdraw  his  men.  The  brigade  of  regulars 
which  had  been  sent  up  as  a  support,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  all  about,  wheeled  and  hurried 
out  of  range.  The  Harris  Light  and  First  Maine 
marched  out  of  range  as  slowly  and  deliberately  as 
if  going  upon  ( parade.  No  troops  in  the  world 
ever  stood  such  a  terrible  fire  more  unflinchingly. 
From  Rector’s  Cross-Roads  to  Upperville  was 


almost  a  rout.  The  enemy  turned  at  bay  near 
Upperville.  The  Fourth  New-York  charged, 
with  General  Kilpatrick  at  their  head,  and, 
breaking,  retired,  leaving  General  Kilpatrick  a 
prisoner.  The  Fourth,  however,  promply  ral¬ 
lied,  charged  again,  and  the  General  was  res¬ 
cued.  The  troops,  with  the  single  exception 
noted,  all  behaved  well,  as  did  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  General  Kilpatrick,  commanding  the  cen¬ 
tre,  was  always  in  the  right  place,  and  inspiring 
the  men  under  him  by  his  dashing  example.  He 
led  several  charges  in  person,  the  most  dashing 
of  all  being  the  onset  west  of  Upperville.  Col¬ 
onel  Gregg,  commanding  the  left,  discharged  his 
duties  prompt^  and  like  a  brave  man.  General 
Gregg,  commanding  this  division,  and  General 
Pleasanton,  were  near  the  front  all  day,  carefully 
watching  every  movement.  The  former  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him  by  a  round  shot.  The 
conduct  of  Colonel  Vincent,  commanding  the 
infantry,  is  everywhere  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms.  Captain  Armstrong  and  Lieutenant  Estes, 
of  General  Kilpatrick’s  staff,  on  two  occasions, 
after  delivering  an  order,  led  a  column  against 
the  enemy  under  a  most  terrific  fire,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  for  their  gallant  conduct 
and  excellent  example. 

While  the  centre  and  left  were  engaged  with 
General  Stuart  in  person,  General  Buford,  with 
varying  success,  was  fighting  “  Alphabet  ”  Lee 
on  the  right.  At  this  Lour  he  has  the  enemy  in 
front  forced  back  to  the  mountains. 

The  rebels  along- the  line  of  march  are  com¬ 
pletely  chopfallen  at  the  ill  success  .of  their 
favorite  General  Stuart,  and  they  predict  that  he 
will  yet  pay  us  off. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  our  loss  is 
comparatively  trifling,  that  of  the  enemy  is  very 
heavy.  We  have  already  as  many  dead  rebels 
in  our  possession  as  our  entire  loss  in  killed. 
Besides,  it  is  known  that  they  carried  off  several 
ambulances  loaded  with  their  own  dead.  Our 
loss  is  about  ten  killed  and  one  hundred  wound¬ 
ed.  Among  the  enemy’s  killed  is  Colonel  Wil¬ 
cox,  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry.  The  colonel 
of  a  South-Carolina  regiment  is  a  prisoner,  and 
the  colonel  of  the  Fifty-ninth  North-Carolina  is 
seriously  wounded  and  a  prisoner. 

*  E.  A.  Paul. 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  ACCOUNT. 

Aldie,  June  23, 1863. 

Editor  Journal  :  Pleasanton’s  cavalry  has  won 
new  laurels,  additional  lustre  attaches  to  our 
name,  arid'we  are  far  removed  from  that  derisive 
contempt  in  which  our  arm  of  the  service  has 
been  held  for  many  months.  On  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first,  we  attacked  Stuart’s  force  at 
Middlcburgh,  and,  after  an  hour’s  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance,  they  were  in  motion  toward  Ashby’s 
Gap,  no  doubt  impressed  with  the  idea  that  thcro 
was  more  safety  than  gallantry  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  General  Buford,  commanding  the  First 
division,  followed  up  closely  on  the  right,  and 
Gregg,  with  his  Second  division,  was  close  at  their 
heels  on  the  left.  It  was  a  running  fight,  and 
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continued  from  “early  mom  till  dewy  eve.” 
Eight  miles,  the  distance  from  Middleburgh  to 
Ashby’s  Gap,  were  passed  over  by  the  contending 
forces,  the  rebels  in  their  retreat  posting  batteries 
on  every  commanding  hill  by  which  our  progress 
was  stayed  until  the  superiority  of  our  guns  or  a 
flank  charge  compelled  a  further  retrograde  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  General  Kilpatrick  led 
many  brilliant  charges  on  the  left ;  but  on  the 
right  of  Upperville,  Gamble’s  brigade,  comprising 
the  Eighth  and  Twelfth  Illinois  and  Third  Indiana, 
made  one  charge  and  repulsed  three,  that  con¬ 
firmed  the  very  few  incredulous  in  the  belief  of 
the  genuine  pluck  of  this  brigade.  They  drove 
three  rebel  brigades  to  the  rear  of  the  town  ;  and 
when  the  rebels,  stung  with  chagrin  at  the  idea 
of  being  compelled  to  fall  back  before  one  third 
their  number,  re-charged  furiously,  our  line  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken,  and  the  enemy  recoiled  in  dis¬ 
may  before  a  stormy  greeting  of  cold  iron.  Here 
the  most  desperate  fighting  and  bloody  work  of 
the  day  occurred.  Some  half-dozen  charges  were 
made  by  our  forces  and  equally  as  many  by  the 
rebels  for  the  possession  of  the  place,  but  Stuart 
was  forced  to  sullenly  retire  to  his  stronghold, 
the  Gap,  as  night  closed  upon  the  bloody  scene. 
Pickets  were  thereupon  established  along  our 
entire  line,  while  the  main  force  retired  to  the 
vicinity  of  Middleburgh  and  passed  the  night.  ’ 

General  Pleasanton’s  “  official  report”  correctly 
says  it  was  a  disastrous  day  for  the  rebel  cavalry. 
Our  loss  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  enemy’s.  Some  of  their-  dead  were  left  on 
the  field,  while  we  captured  most  of  their  wound¬ 
ed,  besides  capturing  and  recapturing  fifty  Fede- 
rals  and  rebels  ;  the  wounded  inmates  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Upperville.  The  latter  were  taken  to 
Upperville  after  the  fight  of  the  sixteenth  at  this 
place.  None  of  our  captured  had  been  paroled. 

Our  loss  is  not  yet  definitely  ascertained,  but 
will  not  amount  to  over  seventy-five  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  casualties  of  the  Third  cavalry  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Orderly  Sergeant  Charles  Johnson,  com¬ 
pany  C,  shot  through  right  knee,  making  ampu¬ 
tation  necessary  ;  Sergeant  Peters,  company  C, 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  severely ;  private  Bal- 
ser  Noah,  in  the  face,  slightly ;  Sergeant  W.  H. 
Hyden,  company  F,  in  the  foot,  slightly.  •  The 
Third  Illinois  lost  four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
The  Twelfth  Illinois  lost  twelve  wounded.. 

The  loss  in  rebel  officers  at  this  fight  was  much 
more  serious  than  usual.  Several  captains,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  majors,  with  Colonel  Meriwether 
Lewis,  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry,*  were  left 
on  the  field;  the  latter  mortally  wounded,  was 
found  in  a  ravine  by  members  of  the  Third  cav¬ 
alry,  and  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where 
in  his  dying  agony  he  groaned  out  his  remorse  at 
the  folly  of  his  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence.  His  death-struggle 
at  sunset  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  be¬ 
holding  the  scene.  It  was  then  ho  uttered  the 
honest  sentiments  of  his  heart — his  supreme  love 
for  the  Union  over  the  cause  of  secession. 

Yesterday  our  cavalry  returned  to  Aldie,  and 


moved  out  on  the  Leesburgh  pike  to  Dover, 
where  they  are  now  encamped  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  resting  and  recruiting  the  men  and  horses 
for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  But  alas !  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  tide  of  events  decreed  otherwise.  Two 
hours  of  repose  was  all  they  had  until  the  rebels 
were  reported  driving  in  our  pickets.  Through¬ 
out  the  corps  bugles  sounded  the  “saddle-call,” 
and  the  Second  brigade,  First  division,  Colonel 
Diven,  was  sent  forward  to  find  out  the  intentions 
of  the  advancing  foe.  Skirmishing  on  the  Lees¬ 
burgh  and  Middleburgh  pike  ensued,  and  two  or 
three  charges  by  squadrons  were  made  by  our 
men  and  the  rebels,  respectively. 

The  rebels  proved  not  to  be  in  force,  but  as 
their  main  body  was  momentarily  expected  to 
appear  in  sight,  we  were  kept  in  constant  readi¬ 
ness  to  resist  any  attack,  and  consequently  little 
rest  was  obtained  yesterday  by  the  wearied  cav¬ 
alrymen. 

Last  night  Pleasanton’s  artillery  was  posted 
to  command  all  the  approaches  to  Aldie,  and  as 
the  rebels  appeared  on  our  front  this  morning, 
the  cavalry  was  again  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle, 
where  it  remains  at  this  writing. 

Away  off  on  the  hills  and  down  the  ravines 
we  now  and  then  see  a  quick  flash  and  a  column 
of  blue  smoke  curling  upward,  telling  us  that 
our  skirmishers  are  vigilant  and  doing  their  duty. 

Half  a  dozen  different  bands  are  discoursing 
sweet  music  along  the  lines  this  evening,  and  I 
verily  believe,  should  Stuart  with  all  his  cavalry 
appear  in  solid  column  on  the  front,  our  fellows 
would  go  down  on  them  with  a  rush  that  could 
forebode  nothing  but  destruction  to  the  rebels. 

Our  men  are  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  past  week  have  convinced  the  men 
of  their  ability  to  accomplish  great  and  daring 
deeds,  and  established  mutual  confidence  between 
men  and  officers.  All  have  faith  in  the  present 
management  of  the  cavalry. 

Another  fight  may  occur  at  any  time  in  this 
vicinity,  but,  should  such  be  the  case,  the  rebels 
will  be  the  attacking  party,  for  we  are  disposed 
to  rest. 

The  disposition  of  Hooker’s  infantry  is  a  little 
different  from  what  it  was  three  days  ago,  while 
the  rebels  are  doubtless  sending  a  considerable 
force  through  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Should  Lee 
attempt  to  reach  the  Potomac  by  way  of  Lees¬ 
burgh,  he  will  be  seriously  opposed,  for,  at  an. 
hour’s  notice,  Hooker  can  throw  a  formidable 
force  of  veterans  on  his  front. 

The  weather  continues  most  favorable  for  all 
our  operations,  the  atmosphere  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  being  a  comfortable  medium  between  heat 
and  cold. 

Fairfax  Station  is  our  base  of  supplies,  and  the 
many  fine  farms  in  this  vicinity  afl’ord  luxurious 
grazing  for  our  horses. 

Loudon  County  has  been  reported  all  right  for 
the  Union,  but  the  loyal  element  is  not  found 
here,  and  I  deem  it  just  that  we  should  appro¬ 
priate  what  we  cannot  well  do  without. 

John  Hood,  Commissioner  for  the  District 
Court  of  Eastern  Virginia,  amidst  persecution 
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has  stood  faithfully  by  the  Union,  and  he  is  the 
only  loyal  man  now  known  in  all  this  vicinity. 
He  welcomed  the  arrival  of  our  army,  and  will 
mourn  its  departure  should  such  a  thing  occur. 

Phi. 

Doc.  78. 

THE  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND. 

ORDERS  OP  GENERAL  LEE. 

Headquarters  Armt  Northern  Virginia,  ) 
June  21, 1S63.  ) 

"WniLE  in  the  enemy’s  country  the  following 
regulations  for  procuring  supplies  will  be  strictly 
observed,  and  any  violation  of  them  promptly 
and  rigorously  punished : 

1.  No  private  property  shall  be  injured  or  de¬ 

stroyed  by  any  person  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  army,  or  taken,  except  by  the  officers 
hereinafter  designated.  ^ 

2.  The  chiefs  of  the  commissary,  quarter¬ 
master,  ordnance,  and  medical  departments  of 
the  army  will  make  requisitions  upon  the  local 
authorities  or  inhabitants  for  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  their  respective  departments,  designating 
the  places  and  times  of  delivery.  All  persons 
complying  with  such  requisitions  shall  be  paid 
the  market  price  for  the  articles  furnished,  if 
they  so  desire ;  and  the  officer  making  such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  take  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same, 
specifying  the  name  of  the  person  paid,  and  the 
quantity,  kind,  and  price  of  the  property;  one 
of  which  receipts  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  chief  of  the  department  to  which  such  officer 
is  attached. 

3.  Should  the  authorities  or  inhabitants  ne¬ 
glect  or  refuse  to  comply  to  such  requisitions, 
the  supplies  required  will  be  taken  from  the 
nearest  inhabitants  so  refusing,  by  the  order  and 
under  the  directions  of  the  respective  chiefs  of 
the  departments  named. 

4.  When  any  command  is  detached  from  the 
main  body  the  chiefs  of  the  several  departments 
of  such  command  will  procure  supplies  for  the 
same,  and  such  other  stores  as  they  may  be  or¬ 
dered  to  provide,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  herein  prescribed,  reporting  their  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments, 
to  which  they  will  forward  duplicates  of  all 
vouchers  given  or  received. 

5.  All  persons  who  shall  decline  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  property  furnished  on  requisitions,  and 
all  from  whom  it  shall  be  necessary  to  take  stores 
or  supplies,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  officer  re¬ 
ceiving  or  taking  the  same  with  a  receipt  speci¬ 
fying  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  property  re¬ 
ceived  or  taken,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  it  was  received  or  taken, 
the  command  for  the  use  of  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed,  and  the  market  price.  A  duplicate  of  said  re¬ 
ceipt  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  chief  of 
the  department  to  which  the  officer  by-  whom  it 
is  executed  is  attached. 

6.  If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  por- 
perty  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  army,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so,  the  officers  hereinbefore  men¬ 


tioned  will  cause  such  property  and  all  other 
propei'ty  belonging  to  such  person  that  may  be 
required  by  the  army,  to  be  seized,  and  the  officer 
seizing  the  same  will  forthwith  report  to  the  chief 
of  this  department  the  kind,  quantity,  and  market 
price  of  the  property  so  seized,  and  the  name  of 
the  owner.  By  command  of 

General  R.  E.  Lee. 

R.  H.  CniLTON,  A.  A.  and  I.  G. 

Lieutenant-General  R.  S.  Ewell, 

Commanding  Second  Army  Corps. 

Doc.  79 

INVASION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  CURTIN. 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Curtin, 
Governor  of  said  Commonwealth. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Pennsylvanians:  The  enemy  is  advancing  in 
force  into  Pennsylvania.  He  has  a  strong  column 
within  twenty-three  miles  of  Harrisburgh,  and 
other  columns  are  moving  by  Fulton  and  Adams 
counties,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  a 
formidable  invasion  of  our  State  is  in  actual  prog¬ 
ress.  The  calls  already  made  for  volunteer 
militia  in  the  exigency  have  not  been  met  as  fully 
as  the  crisis  requires.  I  therefore  now  issue  this 
my  proclamation,  calling  for  sixty  thousand  men 
to  come  promptly  forward  to  defend  the  State. 
They  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  but  will  be  required 
to  serve  only  so  much  of  the  period  of  mus¬ 
ter  as  the  safety  of  our  people  and  honor  of  our 
State  may  require.  They  will  rendezvous  at 
points  to  be  designated  in  the  general  order  to  be 
issued  this  day  by  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  order  will  also  set  forth  the 
details  of  the  arrangements  for  organization, 
clothing,  subsistence,  equipments,  and  supplies. 

I  will  not  insult  you  by  inflammatory  appeals. 
A  people  who  want  the  heart  to  defend  their  soil, 
their  families,  and  their  firesides,  are  not  worthy 
to  be  accounted  men.  Heed  not  the  councils  of 
evil-disposed  persons,  if  such  there  be  in  your 
midst.  Show  yourselves  what  you  are— a  free, 
lojuil,  spirited,  brave,  vigorous  race.  Do  not  un¬ 
dergo  the  disgrace  of  leaving  your  defence  mainly 
to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  In  defending  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  our  national  government,  and  vindi¬ 
cating  our  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  always  heretofore  responded  promptly 
to  all  the  calls  made  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  appeal  to  you  now  not  to  be  unmindful 
that  the  foe  that  strikes  at  our  State  strikes 
through  our  desolation  at  the  life  of  the  republic, 
and  our  people  are  plundered  and  driven  from 
their  homes  solely  because  of  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  our  free  institutions. 

People  of  Pennsylvania !  I  owe  to  you  all  my 
faculties,  my  labors,  my  life.  You  owe  to  your 
country  your  prompf  and  zealous  services  and 
efforts.  The  time  has  now  come  when  wo  must 
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all  stand  or  fall  together  in  defence  of  our  State 
and  in  support  of  our  government.  Let  us  so 
discharge  our  duty  that  posterity  shall  not  blush 
for  us.  Come  heartily  and  cheerfully  to  the 
rescue  of  our  noble  Commonwealth.  Maintain 
now  your  honor  and  freedom  ! 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  at  Harrisburgh,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  Governor.  A.  G.  Cuktin. 

Eli  Slifek, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Doc.  80. 

THE  OPERATIONS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT’S  REPORTS. 

Flag-Ship  Pensacola,  )_ 
New-Orleans,  June  29,  1863.  J 

Sir:  I  have  to  inform  the  Department  that 
while  I  was  at  Port  Hudson,  I  received  a  des¬ 
patch  stating  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  threatening  Plaquemine 
and  Donaldsonville.  I  started  immediately  for 
the  first-named  place,  but  on  my  arrival  at  Baton 
Rouge,  found  a  despatch  from  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Weaver,  to  the  effect  that  the  rebels, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Texans,  had  made  a 
raid  into  Plaquemine,  some  three  hours  previous 
to  his  arrival,  and  had  burnt  two  steamers  that 
wnre  lying  there.  Lieutenant  Commander  Wea¬ 
ver  shelled  the  place,  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
the  town,  and  followed  'them  down  the  river  to 
Donaldsonville,  which  place  he  reached  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them ;  by  dark,  I  was  also  there  and 
found  that  the  Kineo  had  also  been  sent  up 
by  Commander  Morris.  The  enemy  finding  us 
in  such  strong  force  of  gunboats  gave  out  that 
they  would  not  attack  Donaldsonville,  but  would 
go  by  railroad  to  Brashear  City.  I  therefore 
ordered  the  Winona,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Weaver,  to  cruise  up  and  down  the  river,  and  he 
seeing  the  enemy  on  two  occasions,,  shelled  them. 

As  I  had  much  to  attend  to  in  New-Orleans,  I 
dropped  down,  placing  the  gunboats  to  the  best 
advantage,  above  and  below  ;  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Walters  volunteered  to  assist  the  volun¬ 
teer  officer  commanding  the  fort,  in  the  drilling 
of  his  men  at  great  guns.  I  paid  them  a  visit  and 
gave  them  my  advice  in  case  of  an  attack,  which 
I  looked  for  sooner  or  later.  I  left  Commander 
Woolsey  in  the  Princess  Royal,  in  command  at 
Donaldsonville,  ordered  the  Winona  to  Plaquemine 
and  stationed  the  Kineo  at  a  place  below  where 
the  railroad  ran  near  the  river,  distance  about 
twenty-three  miles  from  New-Orleans.  On  the 
seventeenth  instant,  the  enemy  reached  the  La¬ 
fourche,  crossing  and  attacking  our  pickets,  who 
repulsed  them,  causing  them  a  heavy  loss.  On 
the  eighteenth  they  had  a  second  fight  and  were 
again  repulsed. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  enemy,  under  Gener¬ 
als  Green  and  Mouton,  attacked  and  captured 
Brashear  City.  Our  force  there  was  very  sm;dl. 
I  had  only  a  small  steamer,  mounting  two  twelve- 


pound  howitzers,  which  I  purchased  as  a  tug, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  her  commander  is  not 
represented  as  having  been  any  more  vigilant 
than  the  rest  and  backed  down  the  bay.  Mr. 
Ryder  says,  however,  that  he  could  not  fire  into 
the  enemy  without  firing  into  our  own  people,  so 
he  withdrew  and  retired  to  New-Orleans,  leaving 
Brashear  City  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  Commander  Woolsey 
informed  me  by  telegraph,  and  Brigadier-General 
Emory  personally,  that  General  Green,  of  Texas, 
had  notified  the  women  and  children  to  leave 
Donaldsonville,  as  he  intended  to  make  an  attack. 

I  immediately  ordered  the  Kineo  up  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Weaver,  in  the  Winona,  being  on  the 
alert,  was  also  at  Donaldsonville  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  repulsing  of  the  enemy.  I  inclose 
herewith  Commander  Woolsey’s  report  of  the 
affair. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  a.m.,  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-eighth,  the  enemy  made  the  attack,  and  their 
storming  party  got  into  the  fort ;  but  the  gun¬ 
boats  opened  a  flanking  fire  above  and  below  the 
fort,  hurling  destruction  into  the  rebel  ranks  and 
driving  back  the  supporting  party,  so  that  they 
broke  and  fled,  and  the  twenty  who  entered  the 
fort  were  captured.  At  ten  minutes  to  five  a.m., 
the  rebels  (Texans)  fell  back  in  great  rage,  vow¬ 
ing  vengeance.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  ordered 
up  the  Monongahela,  Commander  Read,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Emory  first,  and  then  General  Banks  sent 
forward  reenforcements.  General  Stone  is  now 
in  command  there,  and  the  place  is  perfectly  se¬ 
cure. 

The  prisoners  arrived  from  Donaldsonville 
number  one  hundred  and  twenty-four — among 
which  are  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors, 
two  captains,  and  five  lieutenants.  Our  forces 
have  buried  sixty-nine  rebel  dead,  and  are  still 
employed;  calculating  there  are  about  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Colonel  Phillips  is  among  the  number  of 
the  rebel  dead. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
obedient  servant,  D.  G.  Fakragut, 

Rear-Admiral. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

New-Orleans,  June  80. 

Sir:  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  United  States  steamer 
Princess  Royal,  during  an  action  at  Donaldson¬ 
ville,  Louisiana,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  instant,  namely : 

Killed — Isaac  Foster,  landsman,  killed  instant¬ 
ly  by  rifle-ball. 

Wounded — Charles  Preston,  seamen,  left  ankle 
and  right  leg,  rifle-ball ;  Alexander  Gordon,  cap¬ 
tain  forecastle,  wrist. 

Total — One  killed,  two  wounded. 

T.  K.  Chandler, 

Surgeon  Princess  Royal. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Foltz, 

Fleet  Surgeon. 

Rear-Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut, 

0  immanding  W.  G.  B.  Squadron. 
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Doc.  81. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OP  YORK,  PA. 

YORK  GAZETTE  ACCOUNT, 

York,  June  2&,  1863. 

News  of  the  advance  of  the  forces  of^  the  ene¬ 
my  upon  York  reached  this  place  on  Friday  last, 
and  although  it  was  believed  to  be  only  a  cavalry 
raid,  on  Saturday  it  was  discovered  by  a  Union 
scout  that  the  force  was  large,  numbering  some 
ten  thousand.  Mr.  Arthur  Farquhar,  a  citizen  of 
this  place,  entered  their  lines  some  distance  from 
town,  and  obtained  permission  to  inform  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  York  of  their  approach,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  return  to  their  command  and  in¬ 
form  them  whether  or  not  our  forces  would  make 
any  resistance  to  the  occupation  of  this  place.  A 
meeting  of  the  Safety  Committee  was  called,  and 
it  was  then  determined,  on  account  of  the  strong 
force  of  the  enemy,  to  make  no  resistance,  and 
Chief  Burgess  Small  and  George  Hay,  Thomas 
White  and  W.  Latimer  Small,  members  of  the 
committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Farquhar,  went 
out  to  meet  the  advance,  to  inform  them  of  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  and  ask  the  protection 
of  the  private  property  and  unarmed  citizens. 

They  met  General  Gordon,  of  Early’s  division, 
and  informed  him  that,  having  no  sufficient  force 
to  resist  their  advance,  they  were  authorized  to 
ask  that  no  injury  be  done  the  citizens  in  their 
persons  or  private  property.  General  Gordon 
heard  their  request,  and  assured  them  that  no  in- 
'  jury  should  be  done  to  either. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  the 
vanguard  of  the  enemy  approached  in  three  col¬ 
umns,  the  centre  through  Main  street.  Gor¬ 
don’s  brigade  passed  through  town  and  encamped 
on  the  turnpike  about  two  miles  east  of  town. 
General  Early  next  arrived  with  another  brigade 
of  his  division,  and,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Burgess,  took  possession  of  the  Fair  Ground 
and  Government  Hospital.  Thither  the  forces 
were  stationed  with  their  artillery,  consisting  of 
some  fourteen  pieces,  together  with  their  infantry, 
mounted  riflemen,  cavalry,  etc.  Headquarters 
were  established  in  the  court-house,  General 
Early  occupying  the  sheriffs  office,  the  provost- 
marsal  the  register’s  office,  and  other  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  other 
offices. 

The  following  requisitions  were  made  upon  the 
citizens  by  General  Early  : 

REQUIRED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  EARLY’S  DIVISION. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  barrels  flour,  or 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  baked  bread. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sugar.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  coffee. 
Three  hundred  gallons  molasses.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  salt.  Thirty-two  thousand 
ounds  fresh  beef,  or  twenty -one  thousand  pounds 
aeon  or  pork. 

The  above  articles  to  be  delivered  at  the  mar¬ 
ket-house  on  Main  street,  at  four  o’clock  p.m. 

Wm.  W.  Thornton, 

Captain  and  A.  C,  S. 

You  VII. — Doc.  21 


REQUIRED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  EARLy’s 
COMMAND. 

Two  thousand  pairs  shoes  or  boots.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  socks.  One  thousand  felt  hats.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money. 

C.  E.  Snodgrass, 

Major  and  Chief  Q.  M.  Early’s  Division. 

June  28, 1863. 

Approved,  and  the  authorities  of  the  town  of 
York  will  furnish  the  above  articles  and  the  money 
required,  for  which  certificates  will  be  given. 

J.  A.  Early, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  fill  the  requisition.  Upon  the 
representation  of  the  committee  appointed  to  see 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  required  articles,  that  they 
had  done  the  best  in  their  power  to  do,  General 
Early  signified  his  satisfaction,  and  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  offer. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Gordon’s  brigade  reached 
Wrightsville,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish,  in  which 
two  of  Bell’s  Adams  County  cavalry  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners,  our  forces,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  regiments  of  New-York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  militia,  fell  back  across  the  Susquehan¬ 
na,  destroying  the  bridge  in  their  rear  by  fire. 
The  fire  was  distinctly  seen  from  town;.  No  prop¬ 
erty  was  burnt  at  Wrightsville,  except  Moore’s 
foundery  and  some  frame  buildings  attached, 
which  took  fire  from  the  burning  bridge.  No  'pro¬ 
perty  was  burned  at  Columbia.  The  rebel  cavalry 
dismounted  and  used  their  muskets  and  rifles. 

On  Sunday,  the  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central 
Railway,  north  to  near  Harrisbur^h,  and  south 
to  below  Hanover  Junction,  were  burned  by  the 
enemy’s  forces.  We  are  also  informed  that  some 
bridges  on  the  Wrightsville  Railroad  were  burned, 
and  the  large  bridge  over  the  Conewago,  on  the 
Harrisburgh  turnpike. 

Last  evening  General  Early  visited  the  railroad 
property  and  machine-shops  in  this  borough,  in 
company  with  the  Chief  Burgess  and  other  citi¬ 
zens,  to  see  what  should  be  destroyed,  but,  upon 
their  urgent  request,  abstained  from  burning 
them,  because  their  destruction  would  have  en¬ 
dangered  the  safety  of  the  town. 

Beyond  the  destruction  of  the  switches,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  track  and  of  the  telegraph,  and  some 
company  cars  yet  remaining  here,  no  public  prop¬ 
erty,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  destroyed. 
Several  cars,  the  property  of  citizens,  were  not 
destroyed.  Last  evening  Gordon’s  brigade  re¬ 
turned  through  town  and  encamped  several  miles 
from  the  borough  on  the  Carlisle  road.  This 
morning  the  other  brigades  followed  westward, 
with  their  artillery  and  munitions.  The  town  is 
now  no  longer  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force, 
but  a  few  pickets  and  scouts  are  passing  through 
town  as  wo  write,  and  they  are  no  doubt  yet  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
are  on  the  retreat,  and  that  the  invasion  of  our  1 
fair  State  by  the  enemy  may  soon  be  at  an  end, 
and  never  again  be  repeated. 

We  have  no  news  from  the  outside  world,  being 
completely  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  intelligence. 
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There  are  rumors,  which  we  shall  not  now  repeat 
for  the  want  of  reliability. 

While  the  enemy  was  in  occupation  of  the  town 
the  citizens  were  left  free  to  pass  through  the 
streets  from  place  to  place,  though  passes  were 
required  to  get  out  of  town.  Many  horses  and 
cattle  were  taken,  and  the  losses  of  our  farmers 
are  heavy,  though  during  the  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  large  droves  with  wagqns  were 
passing  through  across  the  river.  In  several 
cases  the  horses  were  returned  on  identification 
and  demand  of  the  owners.  Guards  were  placed 
at  the  hotels,  stores,  etc.,  and  the  town  was  kept 
comparatively  quiet,  the  soldiers  being  under  very 
strict  discipline.  Places  of  business  were  gener¬ 
ally  closed,  though  in  many  cases  were  on  request 
opened  and  articles  were  purchased,  the  soldiers 
and  officers  paying  for  them  in  confederate  money. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed,  their  promise  to  respect 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property^was  kept. 

The  time  the  enemy  remained  here  in  force  was 
nearly  two  days,  and  long  weary  days  they  were, 
rendered  more  dark  by  the  gloomy  weather  which 
prevailed.  The  apprehension,  excitement,  and  hu¬ 
miliation  at  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  together 
with  the  total  suppression  of  business,  cast  an 
universal  gloom  over  the  place,  which  we  pray 
we  may  be  spared  from  ever  beholding  again. 
But  the  people  submitted  with  becoming  resig¬ 
nation  to  imperious  necessity.  What  shall  yet 
be  our  fate  or  the  fate  of  our  beloved  country 
must  be  developed  by  the  future.  God  grant  us 
a  happy  deliverance ! 

The  rebel  force  in  and  around  the  borough  of 
York,  consisted  of  Early’s  division,  made  up  of 
Gordon’s,  Hoke’s,  Hayes’s,  and  Smith’s  (“Extra 
Billy,”  recently  elected  Governor  of  Virginia)  bri¬ 
gades,  and  numbered  about  ten  thousand  men  in 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  Their  cannon  were 
part  of  those  captured  from  Milroy  at  Winchester, 
and  consisted  of  heavy  brass  pieces  and  five-inch 
Parrott  rifled  guns.  Some  of  these  "were  planted 
on  the  hills  commanding  the  borough  early  on 
Sunday  morning. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  rebels 
in  York,  on  their  requisition  or  demand  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  compliance,  in  part, 
of  their  demand,  beyond  all  doubt  saved  the 
burning  of  all  the  shops  and  buildings  of  the  rail¬ 
way  company  and  machine-shops  where  govern¬ 
ment  work  is  done,  the  burning  of  which  would 
have  involved  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
amount  of  private  property  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  these  shops. 

FIGHT  AT  WRIGHTSVILLE. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  June  29,  5  a.m. 

The  conflict  near  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  commenced 
about  half-past  six  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening 
last.  Colonel  Frick,  with  a  regiment  composed 
of  men  from  the  interior  counties  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  principally  those  of  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Berks,  and  Northampton,  with  three  companies 
of  Colonel  Thomas’s  (Twentieth)  regiment,  the 
City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bell’s  inde¬ 


pendent  company  of  cavalry  from  Gettysburgh, 
and  several  hundred  men  unattached  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  command,  aided  by  about  two  companies 
of  volunteer  negroes,  held  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  consist  of  eight  thousand  men,  at  bay  for  at 
least  forty-five  minutes,  retreating  in  good  order 
and  burning  the  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna 
to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 

The  intrenchments  of  Colonel  Frick  were 
thrown  up  across  the  centre  of  the  valley  leading 
from  Wrightsville,  opposite  Columbia,  fo  York. 
They  were  simply  trenches  constructed  by  ne¬ 
groes,  and  commanded  the  turnpike  approach  to 
the  Susquehanna.  Had  they  been  supported  on 
each  adjacent  hill  by  other  works,  the  position 
would  have  been  tenable,  but  Colonel  Frick  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  protect  himself 
from  a  flank  movement.  The  rebels  came  not 
only  in  his  front,  but  sent  flanking  parties  along 
roads  leading  to  the  river,  which  skirted  his  po¬ 
sition  on  either  side.  After  the  contest  com¬ 
menced,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  retreat 
was  necessary. 

The  rebel  batteries  throwing  shell  into  the  in- 
frenchments  were  stationed  at  various  points. 
That  the  range  of  their  guns  was  great,  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  shell  passed 
over  our  troops,  and  either  fell  into  the  river  be¬ 
yond  Wrightsville  or  into  the  town  itself,  doing 
an  execution  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
the  extent  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  As  we 
stated  yesterday,  nearly  all  of  the  women  and 
children  had  remained  at  Wrightsville. 

In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  command, 
should  a  retreat  become  necessary,  a  train  of 
coal-cars  was  drawn  across  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge,  on  the  Wrightsville  side  of  the  River, 
leaving  between  them  only  an  opening  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  our  men.  These  cars  protect¬ 
ed  the  retreat  during  the  time  that  a  party  of 
workmen,  with  torpedoes  and  axes,  were  prepar¬ 
ing  the  structure .  for  demolishment.  After  our 
men  had  all  retired,  closely  followed  by  the  rebel 
cavalry,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  fourth  span 
from  Wrightsville,  and  before  the  flames  could 
be  checked  by  the  enemy  they  had  enveloped 
the  entire  span  and  were  making  rapid  headway 
toward  the  two  ends,  which  they  reached.  The 
remains  of  the  bridge,  on  Monday  morning,  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  the  piers,  which  stretched  them¬ 
selves  across  the  river — more  than  a  mile  wide — 
like  giant’s  stepping-stones. 

It  was  almost  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
Sunday  when  the  lire  first  gained  headway,  and 
the  scene  was  magnificent  Some  of  the  arches 
remained  stationary  even  when  the  timbers  were 
all  in  flames,  seeming  like  a  fiery  skeleton  bridge 
whose  reflection  was  pictured  in  the  water  be¬ 
neath.  The  moon  was  bright,  and  the  blue 
clouds  afforded  the  best  contrast  possible  to  the 
red  glare  of  the  conflagration.  The  light  in  the 
heavens  must  have  been  seen  for  many  miles. 
Some  of  the  timbers  as  they  fell  into  the  stream 
seemed  to  form  themselves  into  rafts,  which 
floated  down  like  infernal  ferry-boats  of  tho  re¬ 
gion  pictured  by  Danto. ' 
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The  heavy  fog  this  (Monday)  morning,  at  the 
hour  this  is  written,  prevents  any  object  over  the 
river  from  being  distinctly  seen.  The  flames  do 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  extended  to  any 
dwelling  in  Wrightsville,  although  two  or  three 
board-yards  above  the  town  were  destroyed. 
Another  yard  below  the  town  still  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  lumber  for  the  enemy  to  construct  as  many 
rafts  as  may  seem  desirable,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  see  whether  the  rebel  guns  are  planted  in  its 
vicinity,  or  on  the  hills  which  come  out  naked 
and  abrupt,  with  fields  upon  their  tops,  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  river.  One  fact  is  certain,  and 
the  truth  may  as  well  be  told,  Columbia  is  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the 
opposite  hills  just  mentioned,  can  shell  every 
building  in  the  town.  Nothing  of  importance 
was  captured  at  the  intrenchments  except  about 
five  hundred  rations,  which  have  since  been  re¬ 
placed. 

At  the  intrenchments  the  rebel  fire  was  re¬ 
turned  by  our  men  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  adjacent  fields,  however,  were  covered  with 
long  grain,  in  which  the  eilemy  could  hide  and 
fire  at  leisure.  For  this  purpose  some  of  their 
cavalry  dismounted.  During  the  whole  affair 
the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Frick 
were  displayed,  and  to  other  officers  the  official 
report  will  do  full  justice. 

The  three  companies  of  Colonel  Thomas’s  regi¬ 
ment  were  on  the  right.  The  City  Troop  and 
Bell’s  cavalry  acted  as  scouts,  aids,  and  orderlies. 
The  colored  volunteers  behaved  well.  After  the 
retreat  the  troops  encamped  on  a  hill  back  of 
Columbia,  a  portion  of  them,  however,  being  de¬ 
tailed  to  guard  a  ford.  One  negro  was  killed  in 
the  intrenchments,  and  as  many  members  of  the 
white  companies  are  still  missing,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  the  exact  loss.  It  will  not  exceed 
twenty,  however ;  a  small  number,  comparative¬ 
ly,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  engagement 
derives  its  importance  more  from  the  fact  of  its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  danger  which 
threatens  to  the  State,  than  from  the  mere  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  City  Troop 
and  Colonel  Thomas’s  companies  suffered  no 
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ADVANCE  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

GENERAL  LEE’S  ADDRESS  TO  IIIS  SOLDIERS. 

Headquarters  Armt  of  Northern  Virginia,  ) 
Chambersburgii,  Pa.,  June  27.  ) 

TnE  Commanding  General  has  observed  with 
marked  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on 
the  march,  and  confidently  anticipates  results 
commensurate  with  the  high  spirit  they  have 
manifested.  No  troops  could  have  displayed 
greater  fortitude  or  better  performed  the  arduous 
marches  of  the  past  ten  days.  Their  conduct  in 
other  respects  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  in 
keeping  with  their  character  as  soldiers,  and  en¬ 
titles  them  to  approbation  and  praise. 

There  have,  however,  been  instances  of  forget¬ 


fulness  on  the  part  of  some  that  they  have  in 
keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputation  of  the  army, 
and  that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization 
and  Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy  than  in  our  own.  The 
Commanding  General  considers  that  no  greater 
disgrace  could  befall  the  army,  and  through  it 
our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetration  of  the 
barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property,  that  have  marked  the  course  of  the  en¬ 
emy  in  our  own  country.  Such  proceedings  not 
only  disgrace  the  perpetrators  and  all  connected 
with  them,  but  are  subversive  of  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  destructive  of  the 
ends  of  our  present  movement.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed 
men,  and  that  we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the 
wrongs  our  people  have  suffered  without  lower¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence 
has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our  enemy, 
and  offending  against  Him  to  whom  vengeance 
belongeth,  and  without  whose  favor  and  support 
our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain. 

The  Commanding  General  therefore  earnestly 
exhorts  the  troops  to  abstain  with  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  from  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury  to 
private  property  ;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers 
to  arrest  and  bring  to  summary  punishment  all 
who  shall  in  any  way  offend  against  the  orders 
on  this  subject.  R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

RICHMOND  SENTINEL  ACCOUNT. 

Camp  Alexander’s  Battery  Light  Artillery,  ) 
Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  June  2S.  ) 

Up  to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  I  had  hardly 
conversed  with  a  man  who  was  in  Maryland  last 
year,  (except  Marylanders,)  who  was  not  opposed 
to  another  trip  across  the  Potomac.  But  since 
then,  matters  have  changed.  It  seems  to  be  felt 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  a  successful  invasion  of 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  made  by  Hook¬ 
er  or  his  army,  and  this  army  is  willing  any  day 
to  make  a  trial  of  strength. 

This  last  march  was  badly  managed.  The 
whole  corps  moved  at  once,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  road  was  half  the  time  “blocked.” 

You  have  had  full  description  of  things  about 
Winchester.  We  had  heard  that  the  Union  feel¬ 
ing  was  strong  at  Martinsburgh  ;  but  on  our  ar¬ 
rival,  I  was  greatly  relieved  by  seeing  a  half- 
dozen  girls  run  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
seize  our  flag  and  kiss  it  devoutly.  I  was  near 
by  when  this  occurred,  and  could  but  resolve,  as 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  that,  by  God’s  help, 
when  the  time  came,  I  would  remember  this 
happy  baptism  of  virgin  lips.  One  woman  in 
this  town  was  thorough  Union.  She  faced  a 
crowd  of  men  in  the  street  and  talked  With  much 
spirit;  had  a  husband  in  Bragg’s  army,  she 
said,  and  argued  the  question  of  the  war  very 
glibly,  but  not  logically.  I  was  glad  to  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  she  was  from  Massachusetts.  Her 
tongue,  I  fancy,  drove  her  husband  so  far  from 
her.  With  some  of  the  poorer  classes  the  Yan¬ 
kees  have,  during  Milroy’s  reign,  become  very 
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familiar,  and  one  of  my  sergeants  found  a  Yan¬ 
kee  concealed  in  one  of  their  houses. 

The  country  between  Martinsburgh  and  Win¬ 
chester  is  much  desolated ;  little  grain  raised ; 
the  lands  not  good.  On  Thursday  evening  we 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  The  river 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  here,  but 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  day 
was  cool  and  rainy,  but  the  boys  waded  in  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  the  air  was"  rent  with  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  as  now  and  then  some  clumsy  fellow  stum¬ 
bled  and  went  under,  head  and  ears.  There  are 
bluffs  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  here  the  towns¬ 
people  collected  to  witness  this  singular  specta¬ 
cle.  As  we  passed  through  the  streets,  the  wo¬ 
men  and  men  in  great,  numbers  looked  on  in  si- 
,  lence,  as  they  did  in  Frederick  City  last  year. 
These  people  seem  to  be  neither  “fish  nor  fowl.” 
I  saw  great  numbers  of  young  men  of  conscript 
age  here,  and  also  in  Hagerstown  next  day.  I 
understand  that  upward  of  two  hundred  of  those 
in  Hagerstown  joined  our  army.  On  enter¬ 
ing  that  pretty  town  of  five  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  Friday  afternoon,  I  was  glad  to  see  some 
very  decided  demonstrations  of  white  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  that,  too,  from  dwellings  indicating 
intelligence  and  refinement.  Our  boys  recognized 
this  greeting  of  the  fair  in  repeated  and  hearty 
cheers.  There  was  really  a  crowd  in  the  streets. 
As  we  halted  but  a  short  time,  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  converse  with  the  people.  The  only 
man  I  spoke  to  turned  out  to  be  a  secessionist. 

The  crops  of  wheat  all  along  the  road  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  up  to  this  point  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
remarkably  fine.  Considerable  corn  has  been 
planted,  but  wheat  seems  to  be  the  grain  best 
adapted  to  the  soil.  You  see  no  such  fields,  in 
extent,  as  we  have  in  Virginia.  A  lot  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  fifty  acres. 

Middleburgh,  five  miles  from  Hagerstown,  is 
on  the  dividing  line  between  Maryland  and  the 
Keystone  State.  About  half  of  it  is  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  in  this  part  of  the  towrn  I  was  glad  to 
witness  one  or  two  secession  demonstrations. 
From  this  point  to  Greencastle,  where  we  en¬ 
camped  on  Friday  night,  distant  nine  miles,  we 
passed  a  succession  of  Dutch  farms,  all  small,  but 
highly  improved,  with  grain  nearly  ready  for  the 
sickle.  The  North  and  South-Mountain,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Virginian  mountains,  causes  this 
country  to  resemble  the  Virginia  Valley  very 
much.  The  lands  are  no  better  than  ours. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  ignorant.  I  saw 
no  houses  indicating  refinement.  Were  I  to  tell 
you  how  profoundly  ignorant  some  of  these 
Dutch  are,  you  would  hardly  believe  me.  Our 
Virginia  negroes  are  vastly  better  informed  about 
military  matters.  Some  think  that  Governor 
Curtin  has  a  wand  by  which  he  can  collect  a 
body  of  militia,  who  will  whip  us  out  of  our 
boots ;  and  in  the  redundancy  of  their  affections, 
they  even  express  some  little  sympathy  for  us  in 
the  event  we  shall  await  the  shock  of  this  militia 
host.  They  think  our  confederate  money  is 
worth  no  more  than  brown  paper,  and  one  man 
sold  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  it  for  a 


twenty  shilling  gold  piece.  Most  refuse  to  take 
it,  and  prefer  that  you  take  what  you  wish  with¬ 
out  compensation  in  this  form. 

By  the  way,  Order  No.  72  of  General  IAe 
is  being  pretty  generally  carried  out.  To 
enforce  it  strictly,  is  impossible.  The  doctrine 
of  not  using  or  destroying  some  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  an  enemy  while  in  his  country, 
is  a  pure  abstraction.  You  cannot  possibly  in¬ 
troduce  an  army  for  one  hour  into  an  enemy’s 
country  without  damaging  private  property,  and 
in  a  way  often  in  which  compensation  cannot  be 
made.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  a  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  the  private  property  of  an  enemy, 
but  to  use  it  even  without  compensation,  for  the 
men  and  animals  of  our  army,  is,  I  think,  proper. 
Yet  if  a  man  takes  an  onion,  or  climbs  a  cherry 
tree,  he  is,  by  this  order,  to  be  punished.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  die  annually,  yea,  thousands,  for 
want  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  food. 
A  soldier  who  has  been  living  on  dry  bread  and 
salt  meat  for  months,  feels  a  longing,  especially 
in  summer,  which  no  other  man  can  understand, 
for  succulent  fruits  or  vegetables ;  and  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  occasionally  (for  it  is  only 
occasionally  they  have  the  opportunity)  to  eat 
this  common  and  every-day  diet  of  an  enemy,  is 
singular  indeed.  If  we  take  all  his  vegetables, 
he  has  some  substitute  in  acids,  but  the  soldier 
has  none.  It  is  wanton  and  wicked  for  me  to 
turn  my  horses  into  an  enemy’s  wheat-field, 
when  a  clover-field,  just  as  good  for  the  animals, 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  When  I  am 
hungry,  I  have  a  right  to  eat  at  an  enemy’s  table, 
but  I  have  no  right  afterward  to  turn  round  and 
break  up  his  crockery.  The  distinction  is  too 
manifest  to  need  further  illustration;  though, 
simple  as  it  is,  it  seems  not  to  be  comprehended 
by  some  of  our  authorities.  I  have  no  idea  that 
General  Lee’s  late  Order  No.  72  should  be 
construed  in  that  literal  sense  that  some  imagine. 
It  is  generally  and  eagerly  discussed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literal  construction,  the  corps  quarter¬ 
master  and  commissaries  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  impress  ;  but  it  must  be  manifest  that 
they  have  a  right  to  delegate  their  authority — 
otherwise  nothing  worth  mentioning  can  be  done 
by  these  men.  I  have  been  informed  from  good 
authority  that  no  such  idea  was  entertained  by 
General  Lee. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  close  this  lengthy  com¬ 
munication.  The  roads  here  are  not  so  good  as 
in  Maryland.  Yesterday  we  travelled  a  mud 
pike  resembling  a  bad  Virginia  road.  From  this 
point  the  roads  promise  to  be  better.  We  are 
about  seventeen  miles  in  Pennsylvania.  General 
Ewell  left  this  place,  I  understand,  for  Harris- 
burgh,  Friday  morning.  I  presume  his  force  is 
sufficient  to  take  the  capital.  If  not,  we  will  help 
him.  I  know  nothing  of  the  future  movements 
of  this  army,  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  it  will  re¬ 
main  in  this  vicinity  until  some  large  Yankee 
force  is  brought  out  to  meet  us.  One  division,  I 
imagine,  will  suffice  to  disperse  any  militia  that 
may  be  collected. 

Chambersburgh  is  a  beautiful  town  of  about 
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eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
here,  and  in  most  of  the  towns,  are  built  with 
much  taste.  Some  are  elegant.  In  the  country, 
as  before  intimated,  the  Dutchman  expends  all 
his  taste  and  money  on  his  cows,  horses,  or  barns. 
Great  consternation  prevails  among  the  country 
people — -the  women  are  terribly  frightened. 
Many,  and  indeed  most  of  the  girls  are  barefoot¬ 
ed,  and  can  get  a  dinner  or  breakfast  for  you  in 
u no  time.”  Poor  creatures!  They  think  that 
we  are  as  mean  and  as  vile  as  their  own  soldiers. 
A  man  in  town  said  to-day  that  the  State  militia 
did  them  worse  than  our  own  men.  There  is 
much  excitement  among  the  artillery  in  impress¬ 
ing  horses.  The  farmers  only  ask  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  finest  horses.  Ev'ery 
one  I  have  spoken  to  is  in  favor  of  peace.  A  hot 
Black  Republican  and  a  Democrat  both  agree  on 
this  question.  They  say  they  have  heretofore 
felt  none  of  the  effects  of  the  war  worth  speaking 
of,  and  from  the  number  of  new  houses  and 
barns,  it  seems  they  speak  the  truth.  But  I 
must  close. 

A  REBEL  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  picked  up  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  of  Gettysburgh,  by  a  member  of  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  regiments : 

.  Camp  near  Greenwood,  Pa.,  June  28,  1868. 

My  own  darling  Wife  :  I  have  written  two  let¬ 
ters  to  you  since  I  left  the  trenches  at  Frede- 
ricksburgh.  I  received  a  letter  from  -you,  dated 
the  fourteenth  instant.  You  may  be  sure  I  de¬ 
voured  its  contents  with  great  eagerness,  but  oh  ! 
how  I  was  pained  to  hear  that  yon  were  so  un¬ 
well!  It  makes  me  miserable  to  think  of  you  as 
suffering  bodily  afflictions,  with  all  the  great 
troubles  you  now  have  to  contend  with,  and  I 
not  there  to  help  you. 

You  can  see  by  the  date  of  this,  that  we  are  now 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  crossed  the  line  day  before 
yesterday,  and  arc  resting  to-day  near  a  little 
one-horse  town  on  the  road  to  Gettysburgh, 
which  we  will  reach  to-morrow.  We  are  paying 
back  these  people  for  some  of  the  damage  they  have 
done  us,  though  we  are  not  doing  them  half  as 
bad  as  they  done  us.  We  are  getting  up  all  the 
horses,  etc.,  and  feeding  our  army  with  their 
beef  and  flour,  etc.,  but  there  are  strict  orders 
about  the  interruption  of  any  private  property  by 
individual  soldiers. 

Though  with  these  orders,  fowls  and  pigs  and 
eatables  don’t  stand  much  chance.  I  felt  when 
I  first  came  here,  that  I  would  like  to  revenge 
myself  upon  these  people  for  the  desolation  they 
have  brought  upon  our  own  beautiful  home ; 
that  home  where  we  could  have  lived  so  happy, 
and  that  we  loved  so  much,  from  which  their 
vandalism  has  driven  you  and  my  helpless  little 
ones.  But  though  I  had  such  severe  wrongs 
and  grievances  to  redress,  and  such  great  cause 
for  revenge,  yet  when  I  got  among  these  people 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  molest  them. 
They  looked  so  dreadfully  scared  and  talked  so 
humble,  that  I  have  invariably  endeavored  to 
protect  their  property,  and  have  prevented  sol¬ 
diers  from  taking  chickens,  even  in  the  main 


road ;  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  plundering 
going  on,  confined  principally  to  the  taking  of 
provisions.  No  houses  were  searched  and  robbed, 
like  our  houses  were  done,  by  the  Yankees. 
Pigs,  chickens,  gee^e,  etc.,  are  finding  their  way 
into  our  camp  ;  it  can’t  be  prevented,  and  I  can’t 
think  it  ought  to  be.  We  must  show  them  some¬ 
thing  of  war.  I  have  sent  out  to-day  to  get  a 
good  horse ;  I  have  no  scruples  about  that,  as 
they  have  taken  mine.  We  took  a  Tot  of  negroes 
yesterday.  I  was  offered  my  choice,  but  as  I 
could  not  get  them  back  home  I  would  not  take 
them.  In  fact,  my  humanity  revolted  at  taking 
the  poor  devils  away  from  theii^  homes. 

They  were  so  scared  that  I  turned  them  all 
loose.  I  dined  yesterday  with  two  old  maids. 
They  treated  me  very  well,  and  seemed  greatly 
in  favor  of  peace.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
since  I  have  been  here.  The  country  that  we 
have  passed  through  is  beautiful,  and  every  thing 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  You  never  saw  such 
a  land  of  plenty.  We  could  live  here  mighty 
well  for  the  next  twelve  months,  but  I  suppose 
old  Hooker  will  try  to  put  a  stop  to  us  pretty 
soon.  Of  course  we  will  have  to  fight  here,  and 
when  it  comes  it  will  be  the  biggest  on  record. 
Our  men  feel  that  there  is  to  be  no  back-out.  A 
defeat  here  would  be  ruinous.  This  army  has 
never  done  such  fighting  as  it  will  do  now,  and 
if  we  can  whip  the  armies  that  are  now  gathering 
to  oppose  us,  we  will  have  every  thing  in  our 
own  hands.  We  must  conquer  a  peace.  If  we 
can  come  out  of  this  country  triumphant  and 
victorious,  having  established  a  peace,  we  will 
bring  back  to  our  own  land  the  greatest  joy  that 
ever  crowned  a  people.  We  will  show  the  Yan¬ 
kees  this  time  how  we  can  fight. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  and  write  often  to  your  fondly 
attached  husband,  Wm.  S.  Christian. 

Doc.  83. 

REBEL  ATTACK  NEAR  ROCKVILLE,  MD. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29, 1863. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  about  half-past -nine 
o’clock,  1  started  from  Washington  in  company 
with  three  officers  of  the  topographical  engineers. 
It  was  our  intention  to  ride  through  to  Frederick, 
stopping  at  Rockville  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
dinner,  but  we  all  knew  the  liability  of  well-laid 
schemes,  whether  bi  or  quadrupedal,  to  go  wrong. 
By  the  time  we  reached  our  first  post  of  cavalry 
pickets  we  came  up  with  the  rear  of  a  long  wagon 
train,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles, 
each  drawn  by  six  mules,  driven  by  a  very  black 
and  picturesque  negro.  This  train  must  have 
been  at  least  two  miles  long,  for  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  other  end,  riding  leisurely,  we 
were  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Rockville.  Here, 
just  as  we  had  passed  the  last  wagon,  an  excited 
horseman,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Rock¬ 
ville,  halted  our  party,  and  in  a  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  voice  gave  us  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
about  four  hundred  rebel  cavalry  were  close  at 
his  heels.  A  short  consultation  of  war  resulted 
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in  our  making  up  our  minds  to  retreat.  This 
conclusion  was  scarcely  arrived  at  when  two 
more  men  came  full  tilt  past  us,  shouting  that 
the  rebels  had  fired  on  them  and  were  close  be¬ 
hind.  Then  came  a  cavalry  soldier,  one  of  the 
six  who  formed  our  paltry  guard,  leading  a  rider¬ 
less  horse,  whose  master  (another  of  our  guard) 
had  just  been  shot.  Then  came  thundering  along 
a  second  trooper,  much  excited,  and  evidently 
charged  with  some  important  mission.  He  im¬ 
mediately  halted  all  the  mule  teams,  ordering 
them  to  turn  back.  And  now  commenced  a 
scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  which  none 
but  a  maniac  could  properly  describe.  Wagons 
upset  by  their  drivers  in  abortive  attempts  to 
turn  them  round,  others  locked  together,  mule 
teams  inextricably  snarled  up,  and  through  this 
jam  and  mess  some  twenty  or  thirty  horsemen 
(your  correspondent  among  the  number)  gallop¬ 
ing  like  mad.  Had  the  devil  been  behind  us,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  go  faster ;  as  fast 
as  the  frightened  horses  could  lay  their  legs  to 
the  ground  they  went,  kicking  up  stones  and 
earth  with  their  heels  in  the  most  exciting  man¬ 
ner.  Two  scared  farmers  led  the  retreat  on  pow¬ 
erful  horses,  and  so  long  as  they  galloped  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  any  of  the  other  horses.  At 
last  we  got  sufficiently  far  from  the  train  to  deem 
ourselves  safe,  and 'as  the  farmers  had  got  out  of 
reach,  we  pulled  up  and  reconnoitred.  Away 
far  back  on  the  road  we  could  distinguish  smoke 
from  the  burning  teams.  They  were  doubtless 
all  destroyed.  All  the  mules  were  captured,  and 
two  ambulances  containing  officers  were  likewise 
gobbled  up. 

At  about  four  o’clock  we,  the  fortunate  ones, 
reached  the  city,  after  a  six  hours’  ride  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  very  sore  and  very  tired. 

This  bold  dash  of  the  enemy  caused  consider¬ 
able  excitement  in  the  city  directly  we  arrived. 
Colonel  Wyndham  was  immediately  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  cavalry  in  and  around  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  authority  to  mount  and  organize  all 
the  horseless  troopers  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
and  to  mount  a  Maine  regiment  whose  time  is 
just  up,  to  act  as  mounted  infantry,  provided 
they  would  consent  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  Scott’s  Nine  Hundred  (cavalry) 
marched  through  town  at  two  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Sixteenth  New-York  leave  for  Fred¬ 
erick  at  three  p.m.  It  is  Colonel  Wyndham’s 
intention  to  see  if  he  cannot  fall  foul  of  these  re¬ 
bel  gentlemen  and  recover  our  mules,  and  take  a 
few  hundred  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  The 
appointment  of  Colonel  Wyndham  gives  great 
satisfaction.  No  officer  in  the  army  has  a  higher 
reputation  for  energy,  activity,  and  soldierly 
knowledge. 

Doc.  84. 

AFFAIR  AT  SHELBYVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Manchester,  Tenn.,  July  1, 18G3. 

Headquarters  still  remain  here,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  General  for  the  past  three  days  have  been 


confined  to  get  his  troops  and  trains  all  concen¬ 
trated  at  this  point.  The  corps  of  General 
Thomas  was  yesterday  thrown  forward,  and  his 
advance  is  within  four  miles  of  the  enemy.  We 
shall  probably  advance  to-day ;  and  if  so,  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  a  great  battle  to-morrow. 
It  seems  likely  that  Bragg  intends  to  make  a 
stand  at  Tullahoma.  Tullahoma  is  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  naturally;  its  artificial  defences  are respecta.- 
able,  and  the  troops  are  laboring  day  and  night 
strengthening  them. 

While  sitting  to-day  with  General  Rosecrans 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  under 
the  General’s  marquee ,  General  Stanley,  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  with  General  Mitchell  and  his  division 
of  horse,  reached  headquarters — being  just  back 
from  his  brilliant  expedition  to  Shelbyville,  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebel  army.  I  have  already 
sent  by  telegraph  the  leading  points  of  the  affair  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon’s  gossip,  there 
are  many  details  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Our  force,  all  of  which  was  under  command 
of  General  Gordon  Granger,  first  met  the  enemy 
at  Guy’s  Gap,  where  he  occupied  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  It  was  determined  to  take  it  by  direct  as¬ 
sault.  The  head  of  our  column  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  advanced  in  echelon  up  the  hill, 
the  enemy  meanwhile  hilling  back,  their  rear¬ 
guard  resisting  our  progress  up  the  hill.  On 
reaching  the  top,  however,  we  found  the  rebel 
force  on  the  full  run  down  the  pike  for  Shelby¬ 
ville.  They  were,  however,  closely  pursued  by 
the  First  Middle  Tennessee  cavalry,  (Colonel  Gal¬ 
braith,)  supported  by  the  Fourth  regulars,  (Cap¬ 
tain  McIntyre,)  and  forty  or  fifty  of  them  were 
i-idden  down  and  captured.  Minty’s  entire  bri¬ 
gade  followed  the  fleeing  foe  until  they  reached 
their  intrenchments  at  Shelbyville,  where,  under 
cover  of  their  breastworks  and  two  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  they  made  a  stand.  Colonel  Minty  ac¬ 
cordingly  dismounted  the  Fourth  Michigan  and 
Third  Indiana,  and  sent  them  to  right  and  left  in 
the  woods,  as  skirmishers.  On  the  advance  of 
the  skirmishers,  the  rebels  limbered  up  their 
guns,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  and  two  companies  of  the 
Fourth  regulars  pursued  the  battery  to  within  a 
mile  of  Shelbyville,  at  which  point  'two  more 
guns  ivere  opened  on  our  column,  causing  it  to 
halt.  A  section  of  our  artillery  was  presently 
brought  up,  which  fired  two  rpunds,  after  which 
the  detachments  already  mentioned — being  in 
their  saddles  on  the  road  in  rear  of  the  guns — 
immediately  charged  forward,  chasing  the  enemy 
into  the  town.  The  rebels  here  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  public  square,  with  three  guns 
commanding  the  pike  by  which  we  had  to  ap¬ 
proach.  A  charge  was  forthwith  sounded — the 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Davis,  being  selected  for  the 
work.  It  was  made  with  sabre  drawn — first 
rank,  tierce  point,  second,  right  cut.  The  column 
rushed  forward  into  the  teeth  of  the  guns,  but 
with  such  rapidity  that  before  the  artillerymen 
could  serve  the  pieces  a  second  time,  they  were 
captured,  with  the  rammer  half-way  out  of  the 
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muzzle.  We  now  engaged  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
hand  to  hand,  and  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  the 
public  square  and  streets  of  Shelbyville  must 
have  been  witnesses  to  some  of  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  hand-to-hand  encounters  that  have  occurred 
during  the  war.  The  enemy  was  completely 
routed,  and  while  they  were  still  running,  Colo¬ 
nel  Campbell,  with  his  command,  reached  their 
flank  near  the  upper  bridge  of  Duck  River,  into 
which  they  were  driven,  and  a  hundred  of  them 
killed  and  drowned.  The  rebel  General  Wheel¬ 
er’s  horse  was  killed,  and  he  escaped  on  foot, 
without  coat  or  hat.  Our  captures  foot  up  sixty 
or  seventy  officers  and  nearly  seven  hundred 
men.  Our  loss  six  killed  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  wounded. 

The  joy  of  the  loyal  people  of  this  thoroughly 
Union  town  of  Tennessee,  is  said  to  have  been 
beyond  all  expression.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  displayed  from  the  house-tops  and  windows, 
and  the  ladies,  after  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
threw  them  away  with  joy  and  waved  their 
skirts. 

The  fortifications  of  Shelbyville — the  result  of 
five  months’  assiduous  labor  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  who  has  vast  faith  in  digging — prove  to 
have  been  of  the  most  formidable  character,  and 
could  not  have  been  taken  by  direct  assault  with¬ 
out  enormous  loss  of  life.  They  covered  Shelby¬ 
ville  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  town, 
and  for  nine  miles  across — rifle-pits,  abattis,  and 
enfilading  works  for  heavy  artillery;  The  strate¬ 
gic  manoeuvre  on  the  rebel  flank  made  these  ut¬ 
terly  useless  to  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to 
be  voluntarily  evacuated. 


Doc.  85. 

INVASION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PROCLAMATION  OP  MAYOR  HENRY. 

Mayor’s  Office,  Philadelphia,  June  29, 1S63. 

Citizens  of  Philadelphia  : 

One  more  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  the  name 
of  duty  and  of  manhood.  You  can  close  your 
eyes  no  longer  to  the  startling  danger  and  dis¬ 
grace  which  hang  over  your  State  and  city.  The 
foot  of  the  rebel  is  already  at  the  gates  of  your 
capital,  and  unless  you  arouse  to  instant  action 
it  may  in  a  few  days  hence  cross  your  own  thresh¬ 
olds.  There  is  yet  time  to  prepare  for  defence. 
You  number  more  than  fifty  thousand  able- 
bodied  men ;  the  means  to  arm  and  equip  your¬ 
selves  are  at  hand.  Close  your  manufactories, 
work-shops,  and  stores  before  the  stern  necessity 
for  common  safety  makes  it  obligatory.  Assem¬ 
ble  yourselves  forthwith  for  organization  and 
drill.  Come  ready  to  devote  yourselves  to  the 
protection  of  your  homes  until  your  services 
shall  be  no  longer  needed. 

Spurn  from  you  those  who  would  delude  you  to 
inactivity  or  disaffection.  Their  tongues  and  hearts 
are  more  false  and  hateful  than  even  the  invaders 
of  your  soil.  Let  no  one  refuse  to  arm  who  will 


not  be  able  to  justify  himself  before  man  and 
God  in  sight  of  a  desolated  hearth  or  of  a  dis¬ 
honored  family. 

Alexander  Henry, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

EXPLOIT  AT  McCONNELLSBURGH 

McConnellsburgh,  June  30, 1S63. 

I  take  advantage  of  to-day’s  mail  (the  first 
that  has  gone  north  for  many  days,  and  perhaps 
the  last  that  will  go  for  many  more)  to  inform 
you  of  the  particulars  of  the  brilliant  affair  that 
came  off  in  our  streets  yesterday.  Captain 
Jones,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  First 
New-York  cavalry,  entered  this  place,  at  nine 
yesterday  morning,  on  a  reconnoissance.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  dismounted  his  men  and  established 
his  pickets,  when  one  of  the  latter  came  rush¬ 
ing  into  town  and  reported  the  rebels  but  a 
short  distance  up  the  Mercersburgh  road,  and 
advancing.  The  bustle  and  excitement  usually 
incident  upon  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence  wras 
not  exhibited  by  the  New  Yorkers.  Captain 
Jones  asked  their  number.  A  hundred  was  the 
reply ;  and,  although  his  force  did  not  amount 
to  half  that  number,  he  coolly  answered:  “I’ll 
fight  them ;  men,  take  your  places  !”  By  this 
time  the  rebel  advance  was  entering  town.  Our 
men  had  mounted,  and  were  proceeding  leisurely 
down  street ;  the  enemy,  supposing  them  on  a 
retreat,  followed  cautiously.  Suddenly  the  New- 
Yorkers  wheeled,  the  rebs  halted.  The  distance 
between  the  parties  was  but  two  hundred  jrards  ; 
for  a  moment  they  gazed  on  each  other,  and  oh  ! 
the  anxiety  of  that  moment!  but  it  was  soon 
dispelled.  The  rebel  officers,  standing  far  in  the 
rear  of  their  men,  cried  to  them  to  “  Charge, 

charge  the  - Yankees,  charge  them !”  But 

it  was  no  use,  the  men  wouldn’t  move.  But 
when  the  clear  voice  of  Captain  Jones  rang  out, 
“Charge!”  the  order  had  not  to  be  repealed; 
led  by  that  gallant  officer,  his  men,  with  one 
wild  whoop,  that  sent  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
their  cowardly  foe,  sabre  in  hand,  sprang  for¬ 
ward  to  the  work.  Had  the  rebel  lines  been 
braced  with  iron,  they  never  could  have  stood 
that  Shock ;  they  broke  and  fled,  and,  amid  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  the  cheers  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  New-Yorkers  dashed  after  their  flying 
foe.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  carbine,  the  clang  of 
the  sabres,  and  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers,  cre¬ 
ated  a  scene  at  once  so  wild,  so  exciting,  and  so 
full  of  interest,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been 
equalled  during  the  war.  The  rebels  were  over¬ 
taken  at  the  edge  of  the  town;  our  cavalry 
dashed  in  amongst  them,  and  a  regular  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued;  for  a  few  moments  the 
crack  of  the  revolvers  and  the  rattle  of  the  sabres 
was  incessant.  The  result,  however,  was  soon 
decided  in  our  favor ;  three  only  of  the  rebels  es¬ 
caped,  and  the  New-York  boys  returned  to  town 
driving  before  them  more  prisoners  than  their  own 
number.  Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  as  they 
marched  down  the.  street,  and  such  an  amount 
of  good  feeling  was  never  before  exhibited  by 
our  citizens.  Two  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and 
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a  number  wounded  ;  several  dangerously.  Cap¬ 
tain  Jones  had  one  man  slightly  wounded. 

The  rebels,  in  their  flight,  threw  away  every 
thing  that  impeded  them.  Guns,  sabres,  and 
haversacks  were  distributed  all  along  the  route. 
The  whole  was  a  perfect  success,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  Captain  Jones  and 
his  men  for  their  gallantry  in  this  affair,  and  our 
citizens  will  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
brave  boys  of  the  First  New- York. 

In  the  evening,  the  rebels  returned,  expecting 
to  capture  our  men  and  rescue  the  prisoners. 
They  surrounded  the  town  and  moved  in  on  all 
sides,  but  the  bird  had  flown.  So  confident  were 
they  of  their  prey,  that  they  supposed  the  Yan¬ 
kees  were  concealed  in  the  houses,  and  ordered 
them  all  to  be  searched ;  but,  finding  themselves 
mistaken,  they  returned  to  their  camp,  feeling 
very  little  better  than  they  had  in  the  .morning. 

W. 

GENERAL  EARLY’S  ADDRESS. 

York,  Pa.,  June  30, 1863. 

To  the  Citizens  of  York : 

I  have  abstained  fiom  burning  the  railroad 
buildings  and  car-shops  in  your  town,  because 
after  examination  I  am  satisfied  that  the  safety 
of  the  town  would  be  endangered,  and,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  humanity  which  has  ever  character¬ 
ized  my  government  and  its  military  authorities, 
I  do  not  desire  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the 
same  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Had  I  applied 
the  torch  without  regard  to  consequences,  I 
would  have  pursued  a  course  that  would  have 
been  fully  vindicated  as  an  act  of  just  retaliation 
for  the  unparalleled  acts  of  brutality  perpetrated 
by  your  own  army  on  our  soil.  But  we  do  not 
war  upon  women  and  children,  and  I  trust  the 
treatment  you  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  my 
soldiers  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  odious  tyran¬ 
ny  under  which  it  is  apparent  to  all  you  are 
groaning.  J.  A.  Early, 

Major-General  C.  S. 

Doc.  86. 

MARTIAL  LAW  IN  BALTIMORE. 

GENERAL  SCIIENCK’S  PROCLAMATION. 

Headquarters  Middle  Department,  ) 
EiGHTn  Army  Corps,  Baltimore,  June  30,  1863.  ( 

Tiie  immediate  presence  of  a  rebel  army  with¬ 
in  this  Department  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
requires,  as  a  military  necessity,  a  resort  to  all 
the  .proper  and  usual  means  of  defence  and  se¬ 
curity.  This  security  is  to  be  provided  against 
known  hostilities,  and  opposition  to  the  lawful 
and  National  Government,  from  every  quarter 
and  in  every  form.  Traitors  and  disaffected  per¬ 
sons  within  must  be  restrained,  and  made  to 
contribute  to  the  common  safety  ;  while  the 
enemy  in  front  is  to  be  met  and  punished  for 
this  bold  invasion. 

Martial  law  is  therefore  declared  and  hereby 
established  in  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  all  the  counties  of  the  western  shore  of 
Maryland. 


The  Commanding  General  gives  assurance  that 
this  suspension  of  the  civil  government  within 
the  limits  defined  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion.  All  the  civil  courts, 
tribunals,  and  political  functionaries  of  State, 
county,  or  city  authority,  are  to  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  as  in  time  of  peace, 
only  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  exercise  of 
the  predominant  power  assumed  and  asserted  by 
the  military  authority. 

All  peaceful  citizens  are  requested  to  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
ordinary  avocations,  except  as  they  may  be  pos¬ 
sibly  subject  to  calls  for  personal  services,  or 
other  necessary  requisitions  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  or  uses  hereafter. 

All  seditious  language  or  mischievous  prac¬ 
tices  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  rebellion  are 
especially  prohibited,  and  will  promptly  be  made 
the  subject  of  observation  and  treatment.  Trai¬ 
torous  and  dangerous  persons  must  expect  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  public  safety  may  seem  to  re¬ 
quire. 

To  save  the  country  is  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations.  When  the  occasion  for  this  proc¬ 
lamation  passes  by,  no  one  will  be  more  re¬ 
joiced  than  the  Commanding  General  that  he  can 
revoke  his  order  and  return  to  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  a  country  at  peace,  and  a  Government 
sustained  by  a  united  and  loyal  people.  . 

Robert  C.  Schenck, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

ORDERS  UNDER  MARTIAL  LAW. 

Headquarters  Middle  Department, 

Eighth  Army  Corps,  ) 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30, 1863.  j 

Orders. — Until  further  orders,  no  arms  or  am¬ 
munition  shall  be  sold  by  any  dealer  or  other 
person  within  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore 
without  a  permit  from  the  General  commanding 
•the  Military  Deparrnent,  or  from  such  officer  as 
shall  be  duly  authorized  to  grant  the  same. 
Any  violation  of  this  order  shall  subject  the 
party  offending  to  arrest  and  punishment. 

Until  further  orders,  no  person  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  city  of  Baltimore  withoilt  a 
pass  properly  signed  by  the  Provost-Marshal, 
and  any  one  attempting  to  violate  this  order 
shall  be  promptly  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  Provost-Marshal  for  examination. 

Until  further  orders,  no  one  will  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  barricades  or  into  or  out  of  the  city, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  four  o’clock 
a.m.,  without  giving  the  proper  countersign  to 
the  guard  in  charge. 

Until  further  orders  no  club-house  or  other 
place  of  like  resort  shall  remain  open,  without  a 
permission  given  '  by  the  General  Commanding. 
Any  attempt  to  violate  this  order  will  subject 
the  club-house  and  property  to  seizure  and  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  military,  and  the  frequenters  who 
engage  in  or  encourage  such  violation,  to  arrest. 

Until  further  orders,  all  bars,  coffee-houses, 
drinking-saloons,  and  others  places  of  like  re¬ 
sort  shall  be  closed  between  the  hours  of  eight 
p.m.  and  eight  a.m.  Any  liquor-dealer  or  keeper 
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of  a  drinking-saloon  or  other  person  selling  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks  who  violates  this  order  shall 
he  put  under  arrest,  his  premises  seized  and  his 
liquors  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Until  further  orders,  the  General  Command¬ 
ing  directs  that  the  stores,  shop,  manufactories 
and  other  places  of  business  other  than  apothe¬ 
cary  shops  and  printing-offices  of  daily  journals 
be  closed  at  five  o’clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  patriotic  citizens  an  opportunity  to  drill 
and  make  themselves  expert  in  the  use  of  arms. 

By  order  Major-General  Schenck. 

Donn  Piatt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


Doc.  87. 

OPERATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

GENERAL  DIX’S  EXPEDITION. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Army  Corps,  i 
In  thb  Field,  July  2,  1S63.  ) 

The  object  of  the  re5ccupation  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  ground,  rendered  ever  memorable  by  the 
battles  of  last  year,  is  being  now  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  fresh  events  transpiring  here.  If 
not  of  so  much  passing  interest  and  national  im¬ 
portance  to  the  casual  observer  as  were  those 
which  culminated  from  time  to  time  during  the 
previous  Campaign,  yet  they  may  be  fraught 
with  advantages  to  the  nation  equal  to  those  so 
ardently  hoped  for  and  confidently  anticipated 
from  General  McClellan’s  operations  against 
Richmond  in  1862.  The  best  efforts,  the  most 
single  devotedness  of  purpose,  with  the  practical 
experience  of  a  patriot  soldier,  are  strained  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  important  duties  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  general  commanding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  department  in  the  field. 

The  reoccupation  of  the  Peninsula  by  General 
Keyes  was  determined  on  by  the  Government  sev¬ 
eral  week  ago,  and  communicated  to  Maj. -General 
Dix,  commanding  the  Department  of  Virginia. 
The  Government  at  the  same  time  selected  Major- 
General  E.  D.  Keyes  to  command  the  forces 
which  it  was  intended  to  concentrate  there,  and 
to  carry  out  those  plans  which  are  now  being 
demonstrated  to  the  country.  No  more  prudent 
and  judicious  selection  could  have  been  made  in 
view  of  the  duty  to  be  performed — operating  in 
an  enemy’s  country — for  General  Keyes  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  under  General  McClellan  from 
that  able  chiefs  first  occupation  of  the  Peninsula 
till  our  evacuation  of  it.  Ho.  participated  in 
every  action,  and  conspicuously  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven 
Pines. 

On  being  informed  of  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  on  the  Peninsula,  General  Keyes  set 
to  work  to  concentrate  the  forces  intended  for 
him,  and  to  a  great  extent  superintended  many 
of  the  details  of  disembarkation  and  location  in 


camp  pf  the  various  regiments  as  they  arrived. 
A  large  number  of  troops  having  been  concen¬ 
trated  at  Aorktown,  and  supplies  collected  on 
the  river,  Colonel  Spear,  with  the  Eleventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cavalry  and  some  New-York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cavalry,  made  a  sudden  dash  on  the 
White  House,  and  drove  off  the  rebels  who  had 
been  up  to  that  time  holding  it.  The  troops  col¬ 
lected  at  Yorktown  were  then  hurried  to  the 
White  House,  and  General  Keyes  then  submit¬ 
ted  the  plan  of  operations  to  General  Dix,  which 
he  is  now  carrying  out,  and  which  that  General 
approved. 

General  Keyes,  after  due  deliberation  and 
much  study  of  the  subject,  the  chances  for  or 
against  success,  and  after  ascertaining  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  strength  reserved  for  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Richmond  and  its  approaches,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  by  two 
routes  as  near  to  the  rebel  capital  as  might  be. 
For  this  purpose  two  separate  forces  were  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset  only.  For,  according  to  the 
design  of  the  General  commanding,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  both,  acting  on  prearranged  plans, 
would  be  able  to  join  their  forces  at  the  point 
fixed  for  each  as  the  limit  of  the  march,  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  march  forward  or  on  returning  to 
their  encampments  at  White  House,  as  might  at 
the  time  be  deemed  most  desirable,  both  forces 
at  this  time  being  supposed  to  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  their  separate  undertakings.  A  mere  outline 
of  what  they  were  will  be  enough  at  this  point, 
especially  as  regards  the  expedition  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Getty,  second  in  command.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  accompanying  the  expedition  will  give 
you  full  information  on  that  head,  and  I  will  but 
refer  to  General  Getty’s  instructions,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  General  Keyes’s  move¬ 
ments. 

General  Getty,  with  a  force  consisting  of  in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  probably  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  started 
from  White  House  under  instructions  to  proceed 
as  far  as  Hanover  Junction,  and  there,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible,  destroy  South  and  North- 
Anna  bridges,  and  as  much  of  the  railway  track 
as  time  and  his  strength  would  enable  him  to  ac¬ 
complish.  This  done,  the  rebels  north  of  Rich¬ 
mond  would  bo  completely  cut  off  from  all  rail¬ 
way  communication  with  that  capital — an  im¬ 
perative  necessity  to  carrying  into  execution  a 
more  important  project  of  General  Keyes.  In 
carrying  out  this  preliminary  plan  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  selected  himself  what  he  expected 
and  desired  to  be  the  fighting  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  This  was  to  start  from  White  House 
with  a  force,  of  some  five  thousand  men,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  three  arms,  in  military  proportion, 
to  demonstrate  against  whatever  force  might  be 
found  guarding  the  Chickahominy,  if  possible  to 
bring  them  out,  lure  them  for  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  central  position  on  Bottom 
Bridge,  secure  for  General  Getty  clear  and  un¬ 
obstructed  roads,  and,  when  an  advantageous 
position  offered,  form  in  line  of  battle  and  attack 
whatever  rebel  foe  might  bo  opposed  to  him. 
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This  latter  alternative,  however,  to  be  a<}opfed 
.  only  in  two  contingencies — one  in  the  event  of 
the  rebels  attacking  us ;  the  other,  should  it  be 
found  desirable  to  offer  them  battle  even  on 
their  own  ground,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess, 'and  in  the  event  of  General  Getty’s  opera¬ 
tions  being  in  any  way  dependent  on  such  ac¬ 
tion.  This,  briefly,  was  the  plan  laid  down  by 
General  Keyes,  and  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  expedition  which  I  accompanied. 

Pursuant  to  general  orders,  the  commanders 
of  brigades,  batteries,  and  detachments  reported 
at  corps  headquarters,  Tuesday  evening,  for 
special  instructions  for  the  order  of  march.  On 
the  following  morning  (Wednesday)  the  encamp¬ 
ment  was  alive  and  busy  with  the  hum  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  preparation.  A  little  before  daylight  the 
advance  troops  of  General  Getty’s  command 
were  on  the  march,  and  the  rear-guard  was  yet 
hurrying  forward  wheit  trumpet  and  drum  call¬ 
ed  the  troops  composing  General  Keyes’s  expedi¬ 
tion  into  line.  At  the  appointed  hour,  almost 
to  the  minute,  the  advance  cavalry  videttes  took 
the  road  to  Baltimore  Cross-Roads,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  head  of  the  advanced  column. 
The  troops  carried  but  two  days’  rations  and  one 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  the 
march,  as  much  as  possible,  being  unencumbered 
by  baggage-wagons  and  trains,  rapid  movements 
and  long  marches  being  anticipated.  Only  one 
wagon  was  allowed  to  each  brigade  headquarters, 
one  to  each  regimental  battery,  one  to  the  New- 
York  cavalry,  and  two  to  the  Pennsylvania  cav¬ 
alry.  A  proper  allowance  of  ambulances— so 
read  the  orders — were  allowed  to  each  column. 

Scarcely  had  the  head  of  the  first  column  be¬ 
gun  to  move  on  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment 
when  General  Keyes  and  staff  rode  from  head¬ 
quarters*  toward  the  front.  The  General’s  staff 
on  the  occasion  was  composed  of  the  following 
officers :  Medical  Director  Mulford,  Major  White- 
head,  Major  Jackson,  Captain  Howard,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Rice. 

Though  the  kindness  of  Captain  Howard,  I 
was  mounted  on  a  captured  secesh  horse,  which 
kept  me  well  up  with  the  staff  during  the  march 
and  the  many  inspections  personally  made  by 
the  General  during  the  two  days  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.  The  usual  line  and  order  of  march  were 
observed  during  the  expedition. 

In  this  order  the  expedition  took  up  the  march 
for  Baltimore  Cross-Roads— the  first  designated 
halting-place  on  the  route  to  Bottom  Bridge. 
The  morning,  like  many  succeeding  ones,  was 
cloudy  and  threatening  rain,  and  for  the  first 
mile  the  route  lay  through  an  opening  in  the 
woods,  the  road  being  in  many  places  flooded, 
and  in  others  very  badly  rutted  and  cut  up.  At 
eight  o’clock  the  sun  came  out  warmly,  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  hilarity  and  good  humor 
of  the  men,  as  they  sang,  joked,  and  laughed 
along  the  road.  The  first  point  of  interest  reach¬ 
ed  was  St.  Peter’s  Church,  where  General  Wash¬ 
ington  was  married.  The  memories  attached  to 
the  sacred  edifice  from  this  circumstance  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  known  to  many  in  the  ranks — men  who 


served  in  the  Peninsula  campaign — and,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  church  came  in  view,  the 
veterans  pointed  it  out  to  their  younger  compan¬ 
ions,  with  an  explanation  of  the  interest  attached 
to  it.  Once  or  twice  the  columns  had  to  be  halt¬ 
ed  from  the  impediments  on  the  broken  roads ; 
but  these  halts  were  of  short  duration,  General 
Kejms  not  permitting  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
energy  at  any  point  or  under  any  circumstances. 
When  about  half  the  distance  between  White 
House  and  Baltimore  Cross-Roads  had  been 
gained,  Brigadier-General  Terry  joined  in  with 
his  staff,  and  the  two  generals  rode  on  together, 
chatting  on  military  iqatters.  Precisely  at  twelve 
o’clock  the  head  of  the  advancing  column  reached 
Baltimore  Cross-Roads. 

The  whole  force  was  then  halted  for  dinner, 
and  General  Keyes,  with  his  staff,  rode  to  the 
front.  Once  on  the  road,  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  appearance  of  rebels,  when  the  General  was 
informed  that  rebel  pickets  had  been  seen  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  White  House  every  day 
for  several  days,  and  that  they  had  fallen  back 
before  our  videttes  that  same  morning.  General 
Keyes,  having  gone  to  the  extreme  front,  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Colonel  West  that  he  had  been  chas¬ 
ing  the  bushwhackers  from  the  woods  around 
Baltimore  Cross-Roads,  and  that  he  thought  the 
enemy  was  in  some  force  right  in  front  of  his  line 
of  videttes.  Skirmishers  were  sent  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cavalry,  with  orders  not  to  press  the 
rebels  till  further  orders.  So  matters  stood 
while  the  troops  rested. 

A  quartermaster  of  one  of  our  regiments  was 
seized  by  rebel  scouts  or  guerrillas  at  Baltimore 
Store  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  troops 
marched  past.  Straggling  was  by  special  orders 
strictly  prohibited,  invalids  and  bad  marchers 
being  enjoined  to  remain  in.  camp.  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  prevent  a  few  from  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  rear  ;  but  none,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
had  been  captured  but  the  quartermaster,  for 
whose  disobedience  of  orders  there  can  be  no 
palliation.  On  learning  the  fact  Lieutenant  Dur- 
yea  and  a  detail  of  men  were  sent  off  in  pursuit ; 
but  some  time  after  he  returned  unsuccessful, 
reporting  that,  from  a  curve  of  the  road  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  store  to  the  Chickahominy,  his  par¬ 
ty  had  been  fired  at,  a  soldier  beside  him  at  tho 
time  being  hit  with  a  slug  shot,  but  fortunately 
not  hurt. 

General  Keyes  determined  on  making  his 
headquarters  at  Baltimore  Cross-Roads,  for  a  few 
hours,  it  might  be,  or  for  the  night,  according  to 
circumstances.  For  a  couple  of  hours,  therefore^ 
he  was  engaged  in  disposing  of  his  troops  as  they 
came  up,  selecting  the  regiments  according  to 
their  experience  in  the  field  or  his  own  knowledge 
of  their  reliability  in  any  emergency.  Mounted 
videttes  were  again  sent  out  to  picket  the  numer¬ 
ous  roads  that  branch  off  in  every  direction  to¬ 
ward  the  Chickahominy.  The  encampment  was 
made  to  present  to  tho  eye  ground  prepared  for 
a  terrible  resistance  to  an  anticipated  attack, 
rather  than  the  halting  place  for  a  few  thousand 
men.  Artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  were  dis- 
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posed  as  in  line  of  battle.  Artillery  in  front  on 
the  ascents ;  infantry  behind  in  line,  with  stacked 
arms,  while  in  a  little  plain  on  the  right  of  the 
ground  were  placed  the  cavalry,  horses  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  the  men  ready  to  mount  at  the 
first  trumpet-note.  The  horses  of  the  caissons 
were  kept  harnessed  and  in  their  traces,  and  all 
betokened  a  fight  on  the  ground  thus  selected 
and  so  strongly  guarded,  or  else  a  move  in  order 
of  battle  As  I  looked  upon  the  array  and  pon¬ 
dered,  I  a'sked  myself,  What  can  the  General 
mean  by  a  halt  of  this  kind — intended  for  rest, 
and  yet  every  thing  betokening  preparations  for 
battle  ?  The  strategy  of  the  great  Theban  gener¬ 
al  suggested  itself  to  my  memory — a  strategy  by 
which  Leuctra  and  other  famous  battles  were 
won,  and  which  was  unknown  before  his  day — 
that-  was  of  always  marching  his  army  in  the 
order  in  which  he  intended  to  fight  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  General  made,  as  all  supposed, 
his  final  dispositions  for  the  evening,  when  Col¬ 
onel  West,  whose  brigade — he  acting  as  brigadier- 
general — held  still  the  front,  was  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  direct  road  to  Bottom  Bridge.  In¬ 
stantly  the  brigade  was  in  motion.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  it  occupied  a  slight  elevation  over  a 
plain  which  stretched  away  to  the  south  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  a  small  opening  in  the  woods  in 
front,  and  which  the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  a 
glass,  could  not  discern,  giving  the  only  opening 
to  the  road.  The  artillery  are  moving  down  the 
plain,  the  cavalry  arc  skirting  the  woods  on 
West’s  left  flank,  a  dark  line  of  single  skirmish¬ 
ers  are  seen  cautiously  approaching  the  woods  in- 
front.  At  that  wood,  from  the  copse  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  front,  is  seen  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
They  dash  on  almost  as  quickly  as  the  exclama¬ 
tion  broke  from  the  lips  of  several  near  me: 
“  There  they  go  !”  The  skirmishers  fire,  and 
right  before  them,  yet  some  distance  off,  appears 
a  line  of  rebel  skirmishers.  Stray  pops  of  mus¬ 
ketry  tell  that  the  skirmishers  are  engaged.  Our 
boys  keep  going  ahead  ;  the  others  fall  back  into 
the  gloom  of  the  woods  and  disappear.  Our  skir¬ 
mishers  *,re  called  in,  and  take  their  places  be¬ 
hind  the  line  of  battle,  which  was  now  formed. 
In  front  was  Minks’s  battery,  First  Nevv-York  ar¬ 
tillery,  supported  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev¬ 
enty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  with  cavalry  a  little  to 
the  rear  and  rather  to  the  right  of  the  line.  The 
rebel  fire  on  our  left,  from  the  woods,  was  at  one 
time  pretty  brisk,  when  it  would  suddenly  die 
away,  to  be  renewed  on  our  front. 

The  fire  of  the  skirmishers  drew  General  Keyes 
rapidly  to  the  scene.  Apparently  a  glance  told 
him  what  was  likely  to  come,  and  back  he  gal¬ 
loped  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  main  body 
of  his  forces.  Orders  were  despatched  with  sur¬ 
prising  readiness  and  coolness,  and  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  again  formed.  This  was  done  by  merely 
ordering  the  supporting  forces  to  positions  on 
readier  supporting  distance  of  the  advance  line 
than  some  of  them  previously  occupied. 

The  ground  here  represented  a  greater  inequal¬ 
ity  of  surface  than  that  where  the  front  line  was 
formed.  On  the  rising  ground,  some  six  or  seven 


hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  these  regiments, 
was  posted  McKnight’s  battery,  supported  by  the 
gallant  Fourth  Delaware,  Colonel  Grimshaw, 
ready  and  eager  for  a  grapple  with  the  foe.  Still 
on  to  the  left  of  these,  where  the  woods  offered  a 
splendid  chance  to  the  rebels  for  a  flank  move¬ 
ment,  were  posted,  in  the  same  order,  other 
troops.  These  dispositions  were  made  with  won¬ 
derful  celerity,  and  almost  in  as  short  a  time  as 
is  taken  to  explain  them  here,  they  were  conclud¬ 
ed,  and  General  Keyes  again  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

The  rebels  still  sustained  their  fire,  but  not  in 
such  volume,  or  with  the  rapidity  they  did  at 
first.  Up  to  this  time  only  one  of  our  men  had 
fallen.  This  was  one  of  the  cavalry  videttes, 
watching  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  line.  Ho 
was  shot  in  the  head,  the  ball  striking  him  in  the 
left  eye.  He  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  Six 
others  of  the  cavalry  were  wounded,  but  none 
seriously.  The  poor  fellow  fell  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  in  the  presence  of  all  in  the  field. 

General  Keyes  having  now  returned,  rode  to 
the  front,  attended  by  his  staff.  He  passed  first 
to  the  right  of  the  line,  and  having  surveyed  the 
ground,  rode  quietly  along  to  the  extreme  left, 
where  the  fire  from  the  first  was  the  warmest. 
Our  guns  now  threw  shot  at  longer  intervals,  the 
enemy’s  replies  dying  gradually  away.  For  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  longer  the  line  was  preserved,  when 
it  opened  from  the  centre  and  the  cavalry  advanc¬ 
ed.  The  rebels,  seeing  themselves  foiled  in  en¬ 
ticing  our  troops  into  the  treacherous  woods,  evi¬ 
dently  gave  the  hope  up  ;  and  as  they  ceased  to 
show  themselves  the  troops  were  ordered  back 
to  the  position  first  occupied  by  them  as  the  ad¬ 
vance.  This  was  the  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  plain  where  the  skirmishers  first  encountered. 
The  remainder  of  the  forces  also  retired  to  their 
previous  positions,  and  the  excitement  which  the 
prospect  of  an  imminent  engagement  always  cre¬ 
ates  gradually  subsided.  In  an  hour  afterward 
General  Keyes  and  staff  for  the  first  time  that 
day  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  partook  of  some 
refreshment. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  skirmishing  in  front 
Adjutant  Frank  ’Robinson,  of  the  Fifth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  executing  some  order  of  General 
Keyes,  visited  the  extreme  point  of  ground  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  videttes,  members  of  his  own  regi¬ 
ment.  While  here  he  observed  a  rebel  come  out 
of  the  woods,  having  his  musket  at  the  aim  and 
ready  to  fire.  With  a  shout  Robinson  and  his 
orderly  made  a  dash  at  him,  the  former  revolver 
in  hand.  The  word  was  surrender  or  die,  and 
the  frightened  rebel  chose  the  former,  gave  up  his 
gun,  and  was  escorted  within  our  lines.  When 
brought  before  General  Keyes  he  said  that  he 
belonged  to  one  of  the  North-Carolina  regiments 
that  had  been  brought  from  the  Blackwater  to 
the  defence  of  Richmond.  He  belonged  to  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  Legion.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  large 
force  in  our  front,  who  were  continually  shifting 
their  position  on  the  Ohickahominy.  The  bridges, 
he  said,  had  been  all  repaired,  and  bodies  of 
troops  frequently  cr&sscd  and  recrosscd  them. 
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They  were  almost  daily  moved  from  place  to 
place,  evidently  with  the  view  of  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country.  The  prisoner  was  a  very 
intelligent  young  fellow,  a  corporal,  who  had 
served  some  considerable  time  in  the  rebel  ser¬ 
vice.  His  uniform  was  quite  new,  a  bright  blue 
loosejacket  and  blue  pants,  with  gaiters  chasseur 
da  'p ml  fashion.  After  a  brief  examination  of 
him,  General  Keyes  had  him  and  another  pris¬ 
oner  found  on  the  march,  and  who  also  had 
the  rebel  uniform  on  him,  sent  down  to  White 
House. 

At  an  early  hour  the  succeeding  morning  the 
troops  were  all  in  motion.  General  Keyes  deter¬ 
mined,  from  the  information  he  received  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  and  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  night  the  rumbling  of  artil¬ 
lery  on  the  march  was  heard  on  our  right,  to  get 
his  command  clear  of  the  network  of  roads 
branching  from  the  Chickahominy,  and  which, 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  point,  converged  on 
his  position.  He  therefore  fell  back,  and  after  a 
short  march  a  favorable  position  was  chosen  for 
his  purpose,  and  here  the  forces  were  halted  and 
disposed  of  somewhat  similar  to  the  day  before. 
The  General’s  headquarters  are  at  present  at  a 
place  known  as  Tallowsville,  four  miles  south  of 
the  White  House,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
perhaps  of  Baltimore  Store.  Our  pickets,  how¬ 
ever,  extended  as  far  in  the  front  as  the  ground 
occupied  by  us  in  the  morning. 

Baltimore  Store,  the  grand  debouching  point 
from  Bottom  Bridge,  and  the  key  to  his  position, 
if  he  has  lefDan  entering  wedge  at  all,  is  held  by 
the  brave  Delawares,  the  Fourth,  under  their 
gallant  leader,  Colonel  Grimshaw.  This  may  be 
considered  the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger,  and 
no  men  in  the  army  are  more  deserving  of  the 
honorable  recognition  of  a  commander  for  brave¬ 
ry  and  zeal  in  the  cause  for  which  they  fight 
than  the  Delaware  Fourth. 

Our  future  movements  will  be  altogether  de¬ 
termined  by  circumstances.  I  may  say,  so  far 
as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  that 
General  Keyes  has  no  desire  to  bi'ing  on  a  gene¬ 
ral  engagement  with  the  strong  force  that  is  evi¬ 
dently  close  before  him,  with  the  advantage  all 
on  their  side,  and  all  the  disadvantage  on  his. 
Brave,  skilful,  and  calculating,  he  is  performing 
the  main  ^object  of  the  expedition  in  holding  a 
strong  force  in  his  front,  and  thus  weakening  the 
enemy  at  the  point  to  be  struck  by  General  Get¬ 
ty  ;  but  while  holding  back  his  force,  and  declin¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  enemy  into  unknown  ambus¬ 
cades,  he  is  anxious  to  draw  them  out  and  give 
them  a  taste  of  his  mettle. 

General  Keyes’s  headquarters  are  at  Mrs. 
Green’s  farm-house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  advance  under  Colonel  West.  The  locality 
is  known  as  Tallowsville.'  The  position  is  a  very 
central  one,  in  the  midst  of  his  forces.  Since  se¬ 
lecting  it  he  has  not  been  a  moment  out  of  the 
saddle,  as  he  imposes  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
visiting  every  post,  and  assuring  himself  against 
surprise  by  the  watchful  foe  that  swarm  in  the 
woods  around  him.  It  was  not  till  near  two 


o’clock  this  afternoon  the  General  returned  to  or 
rather  took  possession  of  his  new  headquar¬ 
ters. 

About  six  o’clock  this  evening,  the  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  quickly  followed  by  the  loud  report  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  called  the  General  and  staff  to  their  sad¬ 
dles.  Leaving  orders  with  colonels  of  regiments 
as  he  passed  along,  he  dashed  to  the  front  and 
on  to  the  field  of  the  previous  day’s  encounter. 
On  the  road  we  met  some  of  our  forces  falling 
hastily  back ;  but  without  inquiry  the  General 
rode  on  till  he  joined  Colonel  West,  commanding 
the  advance.  From  him  he  ascertained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  :  It  was  deemed  proper  before 
night  came  on,  to  scout  the  woods  commanding 
our  position,  and  Colonel  West  sent  out  skir¬ 
mishers  for  that  purpose.  One  hundred  men  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  New-York 
were  selected  for  the  duty,  to  whom  were  added 
some  forty  volunteers.  A  section  of  Minks’s 
battery  took  up  the  same  position  it  occupied  on 
the  previous  day,  supported  by  the  remainder 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  regiment. 
The  skirmishers  passed  down  the  road  past  the 
woods  on  the  left,  some  cavalry  skirmishers 
guarding  the  road.  They  were  thus  between 
two  woods,  with  but  a  small  open  space  on  their 
right.  They  had  proceeded  some  two  hundred 
yards  when  they  received  the  enemy’s  fire. 
After  some  exchanges  our  men  were  withdrawn 
and  a  new  line  formed,  the  reserves  and  support¬ 
ing  bodies  moving  up.  Again  the  skirmishers 
advanced,  but  had  not  got  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  screening  themselves  along  the  wood, 
when  the  enemy  opened  upon  our  two  guns  and 
line  of  battle  from  a  masked  battery.  Minks 
gallantly  returned  the  fire,  maintaining  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  weight  of 
the  enemy’s  fire  compelled  him  to  fall  back.  The 
enemy  continued  shelling  us  for  some  time  longer, 
preventing  the  doctor  attending  to  the  wounded 
on  the  field. 

Our  losses  were  eight  skirmishers — one  killed 
in  the  woods  and  six  wounded,  two  seriously,  four 
but  slightly.  The  casualties  to  the  battery  and 
supporting  forces  I  could  not  ascertain,  for  it  was 
now  dark  and  the  continuation  of  the  fight  or 
the  renewal  of  it  on  our  side  had  to  be  put  off 
till  to-morrow. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  wounded 
skirmishers:  John  Georer,  company  K,  neck, 
badly;  Jacob  Van  Wickley,  company  F,  leg; 
S.  B.  Howell,  company  II,  scalp  wound ;  Oscar 
Lockwood,  company  I,  lower  jaw  and  neck,  bad¬ 
ly  ;  Corporal  Louis  A.  Le  Blanc,  company  D, 
leg ;  Denis  McCabe,  company  I,  mouth  —  all  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  New-York. 

To-morrow  I  expect  a  severe  engagement  on 
the  same  ground.  General  Keyes  must  fight 
and  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  position  in 
front,  or  himself  fall  back  to  White  House. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Baltimore  Cross-Roads,  July  8,  1S63.  j 

In  my  previous  correspondence  from  this  point 
I  had  but  time  to  state  the  fact  that  the  gallantry 
of  Colonel  West,  commanding  the  advance,  had, 
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on  Thursday  last,  the  second  day  of  our  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  place,  drawn  upon  us  an  attack  from 
the  enemy  in  force,  which  unmistakably  devel¬ 
oped  their  strength  to  he  considerable.  In  that 
letter  I  could  not  report  particulars,  as  the  last 
chance  for  the  night  from  here  to  the  White 
House  was  going  down.  I  must  again  briefly 
state  that  the  whole  of  Thursday,  up  to  about 
half-past  four  o’clock,  passed  very  quietly,  little 
disturbing  the  monotony  that  reigned  supreme 
around  the  encampment,  beyond  the  visits  of 
General  Keyes,  who  rode  from  one  headquarters 
to  another  several  times  during  the  day,  closing 
with  an  afternoon  visit  to  all  the  picket-stations 
encircling  the  ground  he  has  guarded  like  a  cita¬ 
del.  I  had  endeavored  to  make  myself  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  position,  and  to  glean 
from  personal  observation,  if  possible,  the  design 
and  object  of  a  halt  which  seemed  to  me  prema¬ 
ture,  considering  the  avowed'  original  purpose  of 
the  expedition — to  aid  and  abet  General  Getty  in 
his  attempt  upon  the  upper  bridges  of  the  Pa- 
munkey,  the  North  and  South- Anna  bridges,  and 
the  railroads  which  connect  Richmond  with  the 
North.  Indeed,  I  had  deemed  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  rebels  on  the  previous  day  but  so 
much  of  an  incentive  to  advance  brave  troops  as 
a  general  might  desire.  The  blood  of  the  men 
was  set  coursing,  the  dispositions  were  admira¬ 
ble,  and  the  coolness  of  the  General,  his  officers 
and  attendant  aids-de-camp,  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  men.  There  was  nothing  which 
should  deter  the  faintest  heart  from  daring  an 
advance. 

But  what  at  first  seemed  a  questionable  Fa¬ 
bian  policy  proved  to  be  the  result  of  an  astute 
understanding  and  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
what  even  a  few  hostile  troops  could  do  in  a'coun- 
try  checkered  with  woods  and  small  open  fields — 
too  small  for  opposing  troops  to  operate  in,  but 
large  enough,  if  tempted  or  commanded  to  enter 
them,  to  make  their  deadly  marks  upon  ambushed 
enemies  and  masked  batteries  against  treble  their 
number.  This  I  at  once  saw  and  admitted,  after 
a  couple  of  hours’  ride,  taken  alone  within  the 
lines,  and  with  the  view  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  a  doubt  which  exercised  me  a  good  deal. 

While  on  this  particular  subject,  I  may  say, 
and  as  briefly  as  possible,  that,  unless  against  in¬ 
contestably  overwhelming  numbers,  the  real  de¬ 
fence  of  Richmond  lies  in  the  innumerable  roads 
which  permeate  and  intersect  this  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  all  debouching  at  numerous  external 
points  and  converging  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
city.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  dictated 
by  a  conviction  of  their  necessity  to  enable  the 
distant  reader  to  thoroughly  understand  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement,  I  proceed  to  give  you  the  details 
of  the  night  attack  upon  our  lines. 

As  I  said,  Colonel  West,  not  “blue  moulding 
for  want  of  a  beating,”  but  anxious  for  a  bit  of  a 
fight,  after  a  pleasant  conference  with  a  brother 
officer,  Major  Candless,  on  the  subject,  moved  to 
feel  the  enemy  in  front.  Colonel  West  thought 
he  would  exercise  some  men  in  skirmishing,  and 
Major  Candless  that  he  would  throw  out  a  foraging 


party.  Some  one  hundred  and  forty  infantry  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth,  and  a  few 
cavalry,  were  almost  immediately  deployed  as 
skirmishers  on  the  plain  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  previous  day’s  fight.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  steadily  advanced  to  the  fringe  of 
the  woods  without  being  once  confronted ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  done  so  when  they  were  en¬ 
countered  by  an  opposing  line  of  sharp-shooters, 
three  deep,  before  whom  our  boys,  after  a  second 
discharge  of  their  muskets,  fell  back  only  in  time, 
indeed,  to  save  themselves  from  being  surrounded. 
When  the  rebel  skirmishers  appeared  on  the  plain 
in  pursuit,  they  showed  themselves  to  be  at  least 
one  thousand  strong.  Colonel  W est,  judging  from 
the  fire  that  we  were  strongly  opposed,  drew  out 
his  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  Captain  Fagan  in¬ 
stantly  advancing  his  section  of  artillery  in  front 
of  the  line.  The  skirmishers,  being  reenforced, 
again  advanced,  but  before  shots  were  exchanged 
a  battery  of  heavy  guns  opened  upon  our  line 
from  the  crest  of  the  wooded  knoll  on  our  left. 
Captain  Fagan,  with  his  couple  of  six-pounders,  , 
.blazed  away  in  response,  but  his  ineffectual  fire 
paled  before  the  thundering  of  eight  heavy  field- 
pieces,  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  the  midst  of 
the  line.  One  great  advantage  the  rebel  skirmish¬ 
ers  had  over  us  was  that,  while  they  were  armed 
with  rifles,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth 
had  only  smooth-bores,  and  thus,  while  our  shot 
would  not  reach  the  rebels,  they  took  down  our 
men  standing  in  line  of  battle  hundreds  of  yards 
beyond  the  line  of  skirmishers.  I  saw  the  dogma 
thoroughly  established :  “  Observe  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier.”  The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth, 
last  evening,  knowing  the  disadvantage  they  were 
to  labor  under  as  to  arms,  and  that  the  rebel  skir¬ 
mishers  were  thirty  to  one  of  them,  advanced  to 
the  fight  with  surprising  readiness  and  coolness. 
The  loss  was  eighteen  left  on  the  field,  besides 
those  taken  away  by  the  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
O’Reilly,  whom  no  shelling  deterred  from  his  hu¬ 
mane  and  noble  duty. 

The  medical  director  testifies  to  their  bravery. 
Dr.  O’Reilly,  on  the  first  intimation  that  ambu¬ 
lances  were  required,  took  that  especial  duty  into 
his  own  hands,  without  any  circumlocution  what¬ 
ever.  “General,”  he  said,  “Colonel  West  is  en¬ 
gaged;  let  me  have  those  ambulances  of  yours 
to  take  to  the  front.”  “Take  them  off,  doctor,  at 
once,”  was  the  reply.  And  I  must  say  that  this 
promptitude  saved  eight  men  from  imprisonment 
and  some  others  from  death,  for  under  the  kind 
care  of  their  nurses  the  more  seriously  wounded 
are  now  out  of  danger. 

Colonel  West  and  Captain  Fagan  made  the  best 
fight  they  could  against  the  forces  opposed  to 
them,  but  were  eventually  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  our  next  line. 

Here  the  brave  Grimshaw  and  the  Fourth  Dela¬ 
ware  were  stationed ;  but  before  their  services 
were  required  Colonel  Porter  had  pushed  forward 
to  the  support  with  two  regiments,  and  Colonel 
West,  after  two  days’  fatiguing  marches  in  the 
front,  and  two  skirmishes  against  greatly  superior 
numbers,  retired  within  our  main  lines.  Colonel 
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Porter’s  orders  were:  “ Fight  them  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  Don’t  fall  back  till  ordered.”  Two  miles 
now  intervened  between  the  ground  where  the 
skirmish  opened  and  where  Colonel  Porter  stood 
ready  to  receive  them,  yet  the  rear  of  our  column 
had  scarcely  reached  Baltimore  Store  when  the 
rebels,  by  another  road,  dashed  upon  Colonel 
Porter’s  command,  hoping  to  cut  it  off;  but  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  received  his  orders  and  knew 
his  duty.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  and,  true  to 
their  system,  the  rebels,  instead  of  musket  and 
bayonet,  again  plied  us  with  shot  and  shell,  while 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  enables 
them  to  move  from  one  point  to  another  with  al¬ 
most  magical  celerity. 

General  Keyes  now  rode  to  the  front,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Porter  and  Colonel  Grimshaw  were  withdrawn 
from  their  positions.  Their  line  of  retreat  was  a 
divergence  from  the  line  of  battle  conceived  for 
the  occasion.  Our  troops  fell  back  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  New-Kent  road,  and  were  most  per¬ 
sistently  and  hotly  followed  up  by  the  rebels,  who 
shelled  them  every  yard  of  the  road.  The  design 
was  to  draw  them  after  o*ur  retreating  forces  un-. 
til  they  came  in  front  of  our  line  of  battle,  now 
drawn  up  in  a  most  advantageous  position  upon 
the  very  ground  occupied  as  headquarters.  Our 
right  was  toward  the  woods,  and  the  line  of  re¬ 
treat  and  pursuit,  while  facing  the  woods,  was  a 
strong  place,  which  the  falling  night  completely 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  rebels.  The  latter 
force  had  most  positive  orders  not  to  fire  a  shot 
or  in  any  way  to  expose  our  position.  In  the 
mean  time  Grimshaw  and  Porter  skirted  the  large 
field  on  which  our  line  was  formed,  Captain  Fa¬ 
gan,  of  the  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
under  Major  Candless,  protecting  their  rear,  Cap¬ 
tain  Fagan  sending  a  random  shot  occasionally 
into  the  woods. 

The  General’s  plan  was  working  admirably;  the 
retreating  forces  were  now  traversing  the  road  in 
our  front,  the  enemy’s  shell  tore  through  the 
woods  on  their  right  or  passed  over  their  heads, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  hoped  to  have 
them  before  us.  Captain  McKnight’s  battery 
was  on  the  right  of  our  line,  ready  to  fire  upon 
them ;  a  strong  force,  directed  to  cut  off  their  re¬ 
treat  by  throwing  itself  into  the  woods,  was  on  the 
spring,  when,  strangely  and  perversely  enough, 
the  rebels  ceased  the  pursuit  just  at  the  very 
point  or  turn  of  the  road,  their  occupation  of 
which  would  have  left  them  at  our  mercy.  The 
most  exciting  few  moments  of  my  life  passed 
here,  while  I  looked  upon  the  deadly  disposition 
of  our  forces,  and  hoped,  with  a  savage  hope,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes.  But  no; 
the  rebels  suddenly  ceased  firing  and  halted  in 
their  pursuit.  In  vain  was  our  net  set  for  their 
catching,  even  at  the  moment  we  deemed  their 
entanglement  most  certain.  General  Keyes  was 
at  first  delighted,  thinking  that  perhaps  they 
were  closing  up  for  a  dash  upon  the  road.  My 
own  and  the  feeling  of  those  near  me  favored  the 
same  idea.  Whispered  orders  for  the  strictest 
silence  passed  down  the  line,  and  all  was  pro¬ 
found  quiet,  save  the  chirping  of  myriads  of  in¬ 


sects,  before  almost  unheard,  but  which  now 
burst  painfully  and  spell-like  upon  the  ear.  After 
a  few  anxious  minutes,  the  silence  was  first  broken 
by  General  Keyes  himself,  who  remarked :  “  There 
is  a  regularly  trained  soldier  opposed  to  me  there, 
whoever  he  is.”  Whoever  he  was,  he  halted  at 
the  right  time,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  rebels 
for  that  night.  W e  unfortunately  left  some  eight¬ 
een  dead  and  wounded  men  in  their  hands,  Dr. 
O’Reilly  having  just  carried  off  eight  wounded 
men,  who  are  all  doing  well. 

AN  ANXIOUS  NIGHT. 

Very  little  sleep  was  enjoyed  at  headquarters 
that  night ;  and  although  General  Keyes  had  but 
an  hour  or  two  previous  to  the  firing  in  front 
made  his  headquarters  at  Dr.  Tyler’s  house  —  a 
relative  of  ex-President  Tyler  —  he  preferred  to 
remain  on  the  field  till  morning.  Colonel  Porter, 
who  commanded  a  brigade,  occupied  Dr.  Tyler’s 
abandoned  house  as  headquarters  —  Colonel 
Grimshaw  holding  the  advance  and  protecting 
our  front. 

Before  dawn  this  morning  (Friday)  Captain 
Howard,  with  a  strong  body  of  pioneers  from  va¬ 
rious  regiments,  visited  the  outposts  and  barri¬ 
caded  all  the  roads  debouching  upon  or  contiguous 
to  our  lines,  strengthening  our  position  very 
much.  Colonel  Suydam,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  corps,  arrived  in  camp  last  night. 

THE  CAPTURED  QUARTERMASTER. 

The  name  of  the  quartermaster  captured  by 
the  rebels  on  the  march  is  Morgan  Kupp,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
regiment.  He  was  detained  on  duty  at  ,our  rear 
and  had  not  yet  joined  us,  but  was  hurrying  for¬ 
ward  when  seized.  He  is  very  highly  spoken  of 
indeed,  and  his  loss  is  much  regretted  by  his 
brother  officers.  • 

Sergeant  John  Jones,  company  II,  Sixth  New- 
York  cavalry,  who  was  fired  at  by  a  bushwhacker 
when  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Kupp  and  struck  in  the 
belt,  received  no  injury  from  the  shot.  He,  of 
course,  feels  happy  at  his  luck,  as  who  would  not, 
and  retains  the  slug,  which  remained  in  his  belt, 
as  a  memento  of  his  escape. 

RICHMOND  DISPATCH  ACCOUNT. 

Richmond,  June  29, 1S63. 

For  a  city  besieged,  Richmond  presented  a  very 
quiet  and  composed  appearance  yesterday.  The 
sky  was  overcast,  and  the  day  was  not  a  very, 
cheerful  one  ;  but  nothing  seems  to  dampen  the 
spirits  of  our  citizens.  The  men  generally  seem 
to  have  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  regular  troops,  and  have  been  in  the  army 
since  the  war  commenced.  They  obey  the  sum- 
mtms  to  the  militia  with  the  promptness,  coolness, 
and  that  imperturbable  stolidity  which  character¬ 
izes  old  soldiers.  The  ladies,  too,  deserve  as 
much  credit  as  the  men.  They  are  the  commis¬ 
saries  of  the  militia,  and  prepare  the  inevitable 
rolls  with  legs  of  fine  chickens  inserted,  and  the 
sliced  ham,  with  which  the  married  men  particu¬ 
larly  are  well  supplied.  The  single  men  are,  of 
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course,  not  so  well  supplied,  being  forced,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  raid  on  their  boarding-house 
tables  and  take  the  chances,  while  the  proprietor 
is  looking  the  other  way,  of  surreptitiously  put¬ 
ting  their  two  days’  rations  into  their  haversacks. 
Saturday  afternoon  the  following  notice  was  post¬ 
ed  in  the  city : 

To  the  Citizens  of  Richmond  :  The  President 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  organization  of  all 
able-bodied  and  patriotic  citizens  for  local  defence 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Richmond  and  through¬ 
out  the  State,  urgently  appeal  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  come  forth  in  their  militia  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  commence  and  perfect  at  once  other 
organizations  by  companies,  battalions,  and  reg¬ 
iments.  An  imperious  necessity  for  instant  ac¬ 
tion  exists,  and  they  trust  that  this  appeal  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost — danger  threatens  the  city. 

Therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  individual 
attention  of  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  full  importance  of 
the  crisis,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  stores  and 
places  of  business  in  this  city  be  closed  to-day  at 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  and  daily  thereafter  until 
further  order,  and  the  people  be  invited  to  meet 
and  form  organizations  for  local  defence.  They 
will  be  armed  and  equipped  as  fast  as  the  com¬ 
panies  are  formed.  By  command  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
JonN  G.  Mosey,  Jr.,  a.  a.  a.  General. 

A  great  many  rumors  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  city  during  the  day,  all  placing  the  Federal 
force  at' about  three  times  its  actual  strength. 
Th^  city  troops,  as  we  may  call  the  militia,  rapidly 
armed,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  regiments 
were  assembled  on  the  public  square.  While 
this  gathering  was  going  on  another  notice  was 
posted,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

My  Fellow-Citizens,  to  Arms. — I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  direct  from  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Confederacy,  to  call  upon  the  militia  organ¬ 
izations  to  come  forth,  and  upon  all  other  citizens 
to  organize  companies  for  the  defence  of  this  city 
against  immediate  attack  of  the  enemy.  They 
are  approaching,  and  you  may  have  to  meet  them 
before  Monday  morning.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
give  you  this  warning  of  their  near  approach. 
Remember  New-Orleans.  Richmond  is  now  in 
your  hands.  Let  it  not  fall  under  the  rule  of 
another  Butler.  Rally,  then,  to  your  officers  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  on  Broad  street, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Jos.  Mayo, 

Mayor  of  Richmond. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  Jupo  2T,  1803. 

The  regiments  which  assembled  in  the  square 
were  notified  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  same  place 
yesterday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and  assembled 
at  the  time  appointed,  with  ranks  very  much  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  the  general  impression  on  the 
part  of  those  who  witnessed  the  parade  that  the 
city  troops  of  Richmond  were  numerous  enough, 
and  well  drilled  enough,  to  defend  the  city  with¬ 


out  the  aid  of  the  very  large  body  of  regulars 
who  are  in  and  around  the  place.  While  there 
was  no  need  for  them  yesterday,  yet  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  an  organization  has 
been  effected  which  will,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  drilling,  render  Richmond  perfectly  secure 
against  any  raids  or  even  regularly  planned  attacks 
of  the  enemy. 

Our  scouts  were  busy  during  the  day  in  the 
country  below  the  city,  but  did  not  gather  much 
information  that  we  have  had  access  to.  At  one 
time  the  report  was  that  the  enemy  were  at 
Diascund  bridge  and  numbered  twenty-three 
thousand.  The  report,  it  was  said,  might  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  We  conversed  with  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  was  a  prisoner  within  the  ene¬ 
my’s  lines  on  Friday,  but,  after  being  paroled, 
made  his  escape  and  walked  to  Richmond.  He 
was  captured  Friday  morning  while  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Pamunkey  River,  near  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  Dutch  Yankees^who  arrested  him 
carried  him  to  the  headquarters  of  Keyes,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  division  which  landed  at 
the  White  House.  The  division  was  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle.  He  reached  the  headquarters 
near  New-Kent  Court-House,  and  upon  being 
carried  before  the  Commanding  General  was  close¬ 
ly  questioned.  During  the  examination  General 
Keyes  spoke  several  times  in  a  very  boastful 
manner  of  the  ease  which  he  would  enter  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  said  that  Wise  was  “  a  damned  old 
coward;”  that  Wise  had  challenged  him  for  a 
fight  anywhere  between  Williamsburgh  and 
Richmond,  and  that  now  he  had  come,  Wise  had 
run  away.  The  officers  at  headquarters  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  confidence  of  their  braggart  chief, 
with  the  addition  of  the  lie  that  they  had  fifty 
thousand  men.  Our  informant,  who  is  a  soldier 
himself,  says  he  thinks  they  had  about  fifteen 
thousand  men — cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry. 
He  counted  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  They 
claimed  to  have  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  but  he  only 
saw  two  regiments.  The  infantry  was  composed 
chiefly  of  foreigners,  the  Dutch  predominating. 
After  being  paroled,  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
go  at  large,  and  escaped  by  way  of  Charles  City 
County,  arriving  in  this  city  yesterday  morning. 

By  the  evening  train  on  the  York  River  road, 
we  have  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Saturday  evening  the  force  from 
Disacund  bridge,  in  James  City  County,  arrived 
at  the  White  House,  after  a  march  of  fifteen 
miles.  That  evening  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
was  with  McClellan  while  he  occupied  that  point, 
made  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  a  lady  near  by,  and 
stated  in  conversation  that  the  Federal  force  on 
the  peninsula  numbered  about  eleven  thousand, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Keyes 
and  Gordon,  the  former  being  chief.  Persons 
who  saw  them  at  the  White  House  do  not  think 
they  were  over  eleven  thousand.  A  scout  of  ours 
who  had  been  to  Diascund  bridge  reported  that 
there  are  none  of  the  enemy  now  at  the  bridge. 
Since  their  arrival  at  the  White  House  they  have 
not  advanced  at  all,  and  their  pickets  are  not 
thrown  out  even  as  far  as  Tunstall’s  Station,  four 
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miles  off.  There  were  gunboats  in  the  river,  and 
the  move  is  probably  made  with  the  view  of  em¬ 
barking  again  for  Yorktown. 

The  Yankees  have  committed  very  few  depre¬ 
dations  in  New-iKent,  but  on  Friday  a  raid  was 
made  by  them  across  the  Pamunkey  into  King 
William,  during  which  they  destroyed  a  good 
deal  of  property  and  carried  off  a  large  number 
of  negroes.  The  soldiers  making  this  incursion 
into  the  country  were  carried  over  from  the  White 
House  in  gunboats,  and  returned  with  their 
plunder  by  the  same  conveyance. 

A  report  was  in  circulation  here  on  Saturday 
that  a  body  of  Federal  s  had  been  seen  on  the 
Mechanicsville  road,  nine  miles  from  Mechanics- 
ville. 

From  all  the  facts,  we  conclude  that  Keyes, 
with  about  five  thousand  men,  came  up  the  Pa¬ 
munkey,  landed  at  the  White  House,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  New-Kent  Court-House, 
from  whence  his  cavalry  raid  on  the  Central 
Railroad  at  Hanover  Court-House  was  made. 
Gordon  marched  from  Yorktown  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Diascund  bridge,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  men,  and  on  Friday  advanced  and 
formed  a  junction  with  Keyes’s  division,  after 
which,  on  Saturday,  both  divisions  marched  to 
the  White  House.  What  will  be  their  next  move 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  know ;  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  of  those  who  came  up  on  the  York 
River  train  yesterday  evening  was  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  embark  for  Yorktown. 

A  report  “ got  loose”  yesterday  morning  that 
a  fight  had  occurred  below  Chaffin’s  Bluff,  be¬ 
tween  the  confederates  and  Yankees,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  No  such  fight  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  rumor  died  out  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

When  the  bridge  over  South-Anna  River,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  Friday,  was  burned,  the 
position  was  defended  by  Lieutenant  Rice  and  fifty- 
one  men  of  company  A,  Forty-fourth  North-Car- 
olina  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hargrove,  of  that  regiment.  The  defence 
was  most  gallant  and  obstinate,  though  against 
such  odds  as  to  be  unsuccessful.  They  were  at¬ 
tacked  from  all  directions  by  one  thousand  cav¬ 
alry,  two  hundred  dismounted  men,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  give  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Killed — Privates  John  W.  Newman, 
Joseph  Cash,  and  Burton  Nevis.  Wounded — 
Sergeant  John  Buchanan,  mortally;  private  John 
Pitland,  mortalty,  (both  since  dead ;)  Sergeant 
Alexander  Pearce,  J.  G.  Hays,  and  William 
Strum ;  privates  Stephen  Knott,  William  Sherron, 
James  Ladd,  James  Sanford,  Dennis  O’Brien,  J. 
Satterwhite,  Thomas  Clopton,  William  Morgan, 
D.  Buck,  James  Emory,  and  Isaac  Jinkins.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Hargrove  received  a  sabre-cut. 
The  desperate  courage  of  the  defenders  of  this 
bridge  against  such  odds  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  out  of  fifty-three  men, 
twenty-two — nearly  half — were  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  before  it  was  captured. 


Doc.  88. 

GENERAL  WILLCOX’S  ORDER  AGAINST 
SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

Headquarters  District  op  Indiana  and  Michigan,  ) 
Department  of  toe  Ohio,  V 
Indianapolis,  June  30,  1863.  J 

The  peace  of  Indiana  has  lately  been  disturbed 
by  violence,  murder,  and  other  acts  contrary  to 
law,  and  having  their  origin  in  certain  secret  po^ 
litical  societies,  clubs,  or  leagues.  The  common 
safety  now  demands  that  all  such  associations 
should  be  discontinued,  no  matter  to  what  politi¬ 
cal  party  they  may  belong.  They  are  a  constant 
source  of  dread  and  mistrust — they  divide  and 
provoke  hostility  between  neighbors,  weaken  the 
dignity  and  power  of  courts  of  justice,  expose 
the  country  to  martial  law,  and  discourage  the 
people  from  enlisting  in  defence  of  the  nation. 

No  matter  how  honest  or  worthy  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  such  societies  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  their  very  secrecy  and  the  oaths  they  impose 
do  enable  wicked  men  to  use  them  unto  unlawful 
ends,  and  pervert  them  into  public  nuisances. 

•  All  good  objects  can  be  accomplished  openly, 
and  none  but  the  enemies  of  their  country  ever 
need  disguises. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  such  secret  organiza¬ 
tions  are  both  dangerous  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
grasp  of  the  law  ;  they  are  therefore  declared  to 
be  hostile,  and  will  be  put  down  by  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  the  district,  if  need  be. 

I  invoke  against  such  secret  societies  the  good 
influence  and  active  aid  of  all  men  who  are 
friendly  to  the  Union — to  discontinue  and  peace¬ 
ably  break  up  such  organizations  within  the 
limits  of  this  district ;  and  call  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  speedily  to  withdraw  from  their 
dark  meetings,  and  openly  show  that  their  in¬ 
tentions  and  acts  are  such  as  may  well  become 
the  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  a  country  whose 
freedom  and  integrity  they  will  maintain  against 
all  enemies  whatsoever,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world.  0.  B.  W illcox, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Official. 

Robert  A.  Hutchins, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  G. 

All  papers  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  please 
publish. 


Doc.  89. 

SIEGE  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

A  REBEL  NARRATIVE. 

Mobile,  July  20, 1SG3. 

We  have  conversed  with  an  officer  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  out  from  Port  Hudson  while 
the  surrender  was  taking  place  on  Thursday,  the 
ninth  instant,  from  whom  we  have  been  furnish¬ 
ed  with  details  of  the  siege  which  will  not  fail  to 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  initiatory  steps  of  the  siege  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  twentieth  of  May,  when  General 
Augur  advanced  from  Baton  Rouge.  His  ap¬ 
proach  being  reported  by  our  cavalry,  on  the 
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twenty-first,  General  Gardner  sent  out  Colonel 
Miles,  with  four  hundred  cavalry  and  a  batteiy, 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Plain  Store,  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Port  Hudson,  and  reconnoi¬ 
tre.  About  four  miles  from  Port  Hudson  he  en¬ 
countered  the  enemy,  and  a  severe  action  ensued 
of  two  and  a  half  hours’  duration,  with  a  loss  of 
thirty  killed  and  forty  wounded  on  our  side.  At 
night,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  recall  from 
General  Gardner,  our  forces  fell  back  within  the 
fortifications. 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Powers’s  cavalry, 
some  three  hundred  strong,  were  engaged  on  the 
Baton  Rouge  and  Bayou  Sara  road,  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  Colonel  Miles.  No  com¬ 
munication  has  been  had  with  them  since,  and 
their  loss  is  unknown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  the  ene¬ 
my  pushed  his  infantry  forward  within  a  mile  of 
our  breastworks,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  cavalry  scouts  that  General  Banks, 
who  had  recently  completed  his  Teche  campaign, 
was  landing  troops  at  Bayou  Sara,  (twelve  miles 
above,)  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  Port  Hud¬ 
son.  From  Saturday  the  twenty- third,  to  Tues¬ 
day  the  twenty-sixth,  inclusive,  the  enemy  was 
engaged  in  taking  his  position  for  the  investment 
of  our  works.  This  being  completed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  he  advanced  with 
his  whole  force  against  the  breastworks,  directing 
his  main  attack  against  the  left,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Steadman.  Vigorous  assaults  were  also 
made  against  the  extreme  left  of  Colonel  Miles 
and  General  Beale,  the  former  of  whom  com¬ 
manded  in  the  centre,  the  latter  on  the  right. 

On  the  left,  the  attack  was  made  by  a  brigade 
of  negroes,  comprising  about  three  regiments,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  same  force  of  white  Yankees, 
across  a  bridge  which  had  been  built  over  Sandy 
Creek  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth.  This 
force  was  thrown  against  the  Thirty-ninth  Mis¬ 
sissippi  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Shelby. 
About  five  hundred  negroes  in  front  advanced  at 
double-quick,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  works,  when  the  artillery  on  the  river 
bluff  and  two  light  pieces  on  Colonel  Shelby’s 
left  opened  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  received  with  volleys  of  musketry  from  five 
companies  of  the  Thirty-ninth.  The  negroes  fled 
every  way  in  perfect  confusion,  without  firing  a 
gun,  probably  carrying  with  them,  in  their  panic 
flight,  their  sable  comrades  further  in  the  rear, 
for  the  enemy  themselves  report  that  six  hundred 
of  them  perished.  If  this  be  so,  they  must  have 
been  shot  down  by  the  Yankees  in  the  rear,  for 
the  execution  we  did  upon  them  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty ;  and,  indeed,  volleys  of 
musketry  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  their 
flight.  Among  the  slain  were  found  the  bodies 
of  two  negro  captains  with  commissions  in  their 
pockets. 

The  First  Alabama,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke, 
and  the  Tenth  Arkansas,  Colonel  Witt,  engaged 
the  enemy  outside  the  works,  in  the  thick  woods, 
and  fought  most  gallantly,  but  were  compelled 
by  the  heavy  odds  brought  against  them  to  fall 
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back  across  the  creek,  and  within  the  works.  In 
this  action  Colonel  Witt  was  captured,  but  was 
not  fated  to  remain  long  a  prisoner,  being  one  of 
the  daring  band  who  effected  their  escape  from 
the  Maple  Leaf,  while  on  their  way  to  a  Yankee 
prison. 

Colonel  Johnson,  with  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas 
regiment,  numbering  about  three  hundred  men, 
occupied  a  hill  across  Sandy  Creek,  which  he  had 
been  fortifying  for  the  previous  week.  About 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy  came  against  this  po¬ 
sition,  moving  down  a  very  narrow  road,  and 
many  of  them  succeeded  in  gaining  the  breast¬ 
works,  but  they  were  repulsed  and  compelled  to 
fall  back  into  the  woods,  leaving  eighty  or  ninety 
dead  in  front  of  the  works. 

On  General  Beale’s  left,  consisting  of  the  First 
Mississippi  and  the  Forty-ninth  Alabama,  the 
enemy  advanced  in  strong  force,  and  were  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter.  The  repulse  on  Miles’s 
left  was  decisive. 

About  three  o’clock  the  Yankees,  true  to  their 
knavish  national  instinct,  raised  the  white  flag, 
and  under  it  attempted  to  make  a  rush  with  their 
infantry.  This  being  reported  to  General  Gard¬ 
ner,  he  sent  orders  to  the  different  commanders 
not  to  recognize  any  white  flag  unless  sent  by 
the  Federal  commander  himself.  At  sunset,  the 
firing  ceased,  after  a  hotly  contested  engagement 
of  twelve  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  our 
men  had  behaved  with  unflinching  gallantry,  and 
had  completely  repulsed  the  enemy  at  every 
point.  Every  man  along  the  entire  line  had  done 
his  duty  nobly.  While  this  assault  was  going 
on,  all  the  gun  and  inortar-boats  kept  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  firing  upon  the  lower  batteries,  but  with¬ 
out  inflicting  any  damage. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  General  Banks  sent  a 
flag  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  which  was  granted. 
About  three  o’clock  p.m.,  the  truce  ceased,  and 
the  enemy,  in  heavy  force,  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  First  Alabama,  which  was  gallantly  re¬ 
pulsed. 

From  this  time  till  June  thirteenth,  heavy 
skirmishing  was  constantly  kept  up,  the  men 
were  behind  the  breastworks  night  and  day,  and 
one  could  scarcely  show  his  head  an  instant 
without  being  made  the  mark  of  a  sharp-shooter. 
Many  were  sick  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
other  causes.  The  enemy  were,  meanwhile,  en¬ 
gaged  in  digging  ditches,  erecting  batteries,  and 
advancing  their  parallels.  The  gun  and  mortar- 
boats  kept  up  a  continual  fire  by  night  and  day, 
more,  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  garrison  by  wakefulness  than  from  any 
hope  of  direct  advantage. 

Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  June,  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  received  from  General  Banks,  demand¬ 
ing  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post.  He 
complimented  the  garrison  and  its  commander  in 
high  terms.  Their  courage,  he  said,  amounted 
almost  to  heroism,  but  it  was  folly  for  them  to 
attempt  to  hold  the  place  any  longer,  as  it  was  at 
his  will,  and  lie  demanded  the  surrender  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of 
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lives,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  command¬ 
ers  to  save  the  garrison  from  being  put  to  the 
sword  when  the  works  should  be  carried  by  as¬ 
sault.  His  artillery,  he  said,  was  equal  to  any  in 
extent  and  efficiency,  and  his  men  outnumbered 
ours  five  to  one.  He  knew  to  what  a  condition 
they  were  reduced,  as  he  had  captured  General 
Gardner’s  courier  sent  out  with  despatches  to 
General  Johnson.  As  these  despatches  were  in 
cipher,  it  is  probable  that  Banks  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  information  he  had  derived  from  them. 

General  Gardner  replied  that  his  duty  required 
him  to  defend  the  post,  and  he  must  refuse  to  en¬ 
tertain  any  such  proposition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  just  before 
day,  the  fleet  and  all  the  land  batteries  which  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  erecting  at  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards  from  our  breastworks, 
opened  fire  at  the  same  time.  About  daylight, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  enemy  advanced 
along  the  whole  line,  and  in  many  places  ap¬ 
proached  within  ten  feet  of  our  works.  Our 
brave  fellows  were  wide  awake,  and  opening  upon 
them  with  “buck  and  ball,”  drove  them  back  in 
confusion,  a  great  number  of  them  being  left 
dead  in  the  ditches.  One  entire  division  and  a 
brigade  were  ordered  to  charge  the  position  of 
the  First  Mississippi  and  the  Forty-ninth  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  by  the  mere  physical  pressure  of  num¬ 
bers  some  of  them  got  within  the  works,  but  all 
those  were  immediately  killed.  Every  regiment 
did  its  duty  nobly,  but  this  was  the  main  attack. 
After  a  sharp  contest  of  two  hours,  the  enemy 
were  everywhere  repulsed,  and  withdrew  to  their 
old  line,  but  heavy  skirmishing  was  kept  up  most 
of  the  dajn 

After  this  repulse,  General  Banks  sent  no  flag 
of  truce  to  bury  his  dead,  which  remained  ex¬ 
posed  between  the  lines  for  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  General  Gardner  sent  a  flag  to 
Banks,  requesting  that  he  would  remove  them. 
Banks  replied  that  he  had  no  dead  there.  Gene¬ 
ral  Gardner  then  directed  General  Beale  to  send 
a  flag  to  General  Augur,  and  request  him  to  bury 
the  dead  of  his  division,  which  lay  in  front  of 
the  First  and  Forty-ninth.  Augur  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  he  had  any  dead  there,  but  he 
would  grant  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  ascertain. 
Accordingly  parties  were  detailed  to  pass  the 
dead  bodies  over  to  the  Yankees,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  odd  were  removed  from  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  works,  and  with  them  one  wounded 
man,  who  had  been  lying  there  three  days  with¬ 
out  water,  and  was  fly-blown  from  head  to  foot. 
It  was  surmised  that  Banks  was  unwilling  that 
his  men  should  witness  the  carnage  which  had 
been  committed ;  but  if  that  were  the  case,  he 
only  made  matters  worse  by  this  delay,  for  much 
exasperation  was  manifested  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  a  great  many  were  heard  to 
say  that,  if  that  was  the  way  the  wounded  were 
to  be  treated,  they  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  army. 
A  great  many  of  the  dead  must  have  perished 
during  the  three  days’  interval.  In  front  of 
Johnson,  Steadman,  and  elsewhere,  none  were 
buried,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  could  be  seen 


from  the  breastworks  on  the  day  of  the  surren¬ 
der,  twenty-six  days  after  the  fight. 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  there  was  heavy 
skirmishing  daily,  with  constant  firing  night  and 
day  from  the  gun  and  mortar-boats,  and  the 
works  were  generally  drawn  close  to  our  line, 
which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  was  about  three 
miles  in  extent,  and  in  the  centre  some  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Batteries  of 
Parrott  guns  had  been  erected  across  the  river, 
which  were  well  served  by  the  United  States 
regulars,  and  maintained  a  continuous  and  very 
effective  fire  upon  our  river  batteries,  disabling 
many  of  the  guns.  On  the  land  side  a  formida¬ 
ble  battery  of  seventeen  eight,  nine,  and  ten- 
inch  columbiads  was  established  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  from  our  extreme  right,  one  of  seven 
guns  in  front  of  General  Beale’s  centre ;  one  of 
six  guns  in  front  of  the  First  Mississippi,  on  the 
Jackson  road  ;  and  seven  guns  and  mortars  were 
planted  in  front  of  Colonel  Steadman.  From 
these  a  fire  was  maintained  day  and  night,  doing 
but  little  damage  to  our  men ;  but,  as  the  siege 
continued,  most  of  our  artillery  was  disabled, 
only  about  fifteen  pieces  remaining  uninjured  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender. 

During  the  siege  of  six  weeks,  from  May 
twenty-seventh  to  July  seventh,  inclusive,  the 
enemy  must  have  fired  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
thousand  shot  and  shell,  yet  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  men  were  killed  by  these  projectiles. 
They  had  worse  dangers  than  these  to  contend 
against,  but  against  them  all  they  fought  like 
heroes,  and  did  their  duty  cheerfully.  Several 
buildings  were  burned  by  the  enemy’s  shells, 
among  which  was  the  mill,  entailing  a  loss  of 
two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of  corn. 

About  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  of  June 
the  garrison’s  supply  of  meat  gave  out,  when 
General  Gardner  ordered  the  mules  to  be  butcher¬ 
ed,  after  ascertaining  that  the  men  were  willing 
to  eat  them.  Far  from  shrinking  from  this  hard¬ 
ship,  the  men  received  their  unusual  rations 
cheerfully,  and  declared  that  they  were  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  they  had  been  reduced  to 
this  extremity.  Many  of  them,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  famine,  caught  rats  and  ate  them,  declaring 
that  they  were  better  than  squirrels. 

At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  ammunition 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  there  were  only  twenty  rounds  of 
cartridges  left,  with  a  small  supply  for  artillery. 

_  The  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  of  the 
situation  were  diversified  by  many  exciting  inci¬ 
dents.  One  day  our  men  were  rolling  ten-inch 
shells  over  the  ramparts  to  explode  against  the 
enemy’s  works,  which  were  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  feet  off,  when  a  rush  was  made  at  our  breast¬ 
works  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Two  companies  were  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
they  were  driven  back.  Of  some  sixteen  who 
had  gained  the  interior  of  our  works  every  one 
was  killed. 

Mining  was  resorted  to  by  the  enemy ;  and 
after  the  surrender  they  said  that  they  had  a 
charge  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  powder  al- 
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ready  laid  under  the  lower  river  battery.  This, 
in  fact,  consisting  of  a  single  pivot  gun,  was  the 
key  to  the  whole  position,  as  it  commanded  both 
the  river  and  the  land  approaches,  and  against 
this  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  enem}',  and  their 
most  vigorous  efforts  by  land  and  water,  were 
directed.  Their  story,  however,  is  somewhat 
doubted. 

But  if  the  enemy  mined,  the  garrison  counter¬ 
mined  and  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  works  in 
front  of  the  First  Mississippi. 

Some  time  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth 
of  June,  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  one 
night  about  eleven  o’clock,  after  a  heavy  fire. 
The  water  commenced  running  up-stream,  and 
in  half  an  hour  rose  six  feet.  In  one  place  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  bluff  disappeared,  carrying 
away  one  of  our  river  batteries.  The  roar  of  the 
water  could  be  heard  like  distant  thunder.  If 
this  were  an  earthquake — and  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  other  explanation — it  must  have  “  rolled 
unheededly  away,”  so  far  as  the  enemy  was  con¬ 
cerned,  for  no  notice  of  it  has  appeared  in  any  of 
the  Yankee  papers. 

W e  are  obliged  to  omit  incidents  generally,  in¬ 
cluding  the  brilliant  sortie  and  spiking  of  the 
enemjr’s  guns,  but  merely  remark  that  the  story 
about  Banks’s  capturing  fifteen  prisoners  on  that 
occasion,  and  sending  them  back,  for  whom 
Gardner  liberated  a  like  number  of  Yankee 
prisoners,  is  merely  a  Yankee  romance — in  short, 
a  lie. 

On  Tuesday,  July  seventh,  salutes  were  fired 
from  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  gunboats,  and 
loud  cheering  was  heard  along  the  entire  line, 
and  Yankees  who  were  within  conversing  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  men,  told  them  that  Vicksburgh  had 
fallen.  That  night,  about  ten  o’clock,  General 
Gardner  summoned  a  council  of  war,  consisting 
of  General  Beale,  Colonels  Steadman,  Miles,  Lyle, 
and  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshal  J. 
Smith,  who,  without  exception,  decided  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  longer,  considering 
that  the'  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  exhaust¬ 
ed,  the  ammunition  almost  entirely  expended, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  sick,  or,  from 
exhaustion,  unfit  for  duty.  A  communication 
was  sent  to  General  Banks,  stating  what  had 
been  heard  from  the  men,  asking  for  official  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  truth  of  the  news,  and  stat¬ 
ing  if  it  were,  that  General  Gardner  was  ready 
to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender.  General 
Banks’s  reply  was  received  just  before  day,  in¬ 
closing  a  letter  from  General  Grant,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Vicksburgh.  General  Banks  asked 
General  Gardner  to  appoint  commissioners  to  ar¬ 
range  with  those  on  his  part  the  terms  of  surren¬ 
der,  and  Colonels  Miles  and  Steadman,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Smith  were  appointed. 

General  Banks  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  finally 
agreed  that  officers  and  soldiers  should  retain 
their  private  property  (in  which  negroes  were 
not  included.)  A  demand  for  a  parole  of  the 
garrison  was  refused.  General  Banks  said  he 


would  grant  such  terms  with  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for¬ 
bid  it. 

The  surrender  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  seven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  At  six 
o’clock  the  garrison  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
two  officers  of  General  Gardner’s  staff  were  sent 
to  conduct  the  Federal  officer  deputed  to  receive 
the  surrender.  This  was  General  Andrews,  who 
entered  the  lines  shortly  after  seven  o’clock,  on 
the  Clinton  road.  General  Gardner  met  him  at 
the  right  of  our  line  and  delivered  up  his  sword, 
observing  that  he  surrendered  his  sword  and  his 
garrison  since  his  provisions  were  exhausted. 
General  Andrews  replied  that  he  received  Gen¬ 
eral  Gardner’s  sword,  but  returned  it  to  him  for 
having  maintained  his  defence  so  gallantly. 

Meantime  the  enemy’s  infantry  moved  down  in 
front  of  our  line,  both  wings  resting  on  the  river, 
and  completely  encircling  the  little  garrison,  as  if 
to  cut  off  any  attempt  to  escape.  About  that 
time  our  informant  succeeded  in  passing  through 
the  lines,  and  evading  the  enemy’s  outposts.  A 
great  many  of  the  garrison  —  probably  several 
hundred — had  made  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
previous  night,  but  the  guard  of  the  enemy  was 
so  strict  that  they  could  not  pass  out. 

The  number  of  the  garrison  which  surrendered 
was  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand,  of 
whom  there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand 
effective  men  for  duty.  During  the  siege  about 
two  hundred  had  been  killed  and  three  hundred 
wounded,  besides  several  deaths  from  sickness. 
Among  the  officers  killed  were  Colonel  Pixley,  of 
Arkansas,  Captain  Boone,  of  Louisiana,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Simonton,  of  the  First  Mississippi,  besides 
a  few  others  with  whose  names  our  informant 
was  not  familiar. 

The  universal  feeling  in  the  garrison  is,. that 
General  Gardner  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
foil  the  enemy  and  protract  the  siege,  and  only 
succumbed  to  the  direst  necessity.  The  garrison, 
too,  have  made  a  noble  record.  Even  the  enemy’s 
accounts,  upon  which  we  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  for  nearly  two  months,  bear  testimony 
to  heroism  unsurpassed  during  the  war ;  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  told,  and  not  a  word  of 
it  but  will  reflect  the  greatest  honor  upon  those 
devoted  men. 


Doc.  90. 

EMANCIPATION  IN  MISSOURI. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Wednesday,  July  1, 
The  following  ordinance  of  emancipation  was 
passed  by  the  Convention  this  morning,  by  a 
vote  of  81  ayes  against  30  noes  : 

Section  1.  The  first  and  second  clauses  of  the 
twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution  is  hereby  abrogated. 

Sec.  2.  That  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  shall  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  Missouri  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1870,  and 
all  slaves  within  the  State  on  that  day  are  hereby 
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declared  to  be  free.  Provided,  however,  that  all 
persons  emancipated  by  this  ordinance  shall  re¬ 
main  under  the  control  and  be  subject  to  their 
late  owners,  or  their  legal  representatives,  as 
servants  during  the  following  period,  to  wit: 
Those  over  twenty  years  of  age,  for  and  during 
their  lives  ;  those  under  twelve,  until  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  twenty  three ;  and  those  of  all  other 
ages,  until  the  fourth  of  July,  1876.  The  per¬ 
sons,  or  their  legal  representatives,  who,  up  to 
the  moment  of  emancipation,  were  owners  of 
slaves  hereby  freed,  shall,  during  the  period  for 
which  the  services  of  such  freedmen  are  reserved 
to  them,  have  the  same  authority  and  control 
over  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that 
are  now  held  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his 
slaves :  provided,  however,  that  after  the  said 
fourth  of  July,  1870,  no  person  so  held  to  serv¬ 
ice  shall  be  sold  to  non-residents,  or  removed 
from  the  State  by  authority  of  his  late  owner,  or 
his  legal  representative. 

Sec.  3.  All  slaves  hereafter  brought  into  the 
State,  and  not  now  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
State,  shall  thereupon  be  free. 

Sec.  4.  All  slaves  removed  by  consent  of  their 
owners  to  any  seceded  State  after  the  passage  by 
such  State  of  an  act  or  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  thereafter  brought  into  this  State  by  their 
owners,  shall  thereupon  be  free. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  to  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  na 
slave  in  this  State  shall  be  subject  to  State,  coun¬ 
ty,  or  municipal  taxes. 


Doc.  91. 

RANK  OF  MAJOR-GENERALS. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  ) 
Washington,  July  1,  1863.  J 

General  Order,  No.  203. — The  Board  of  Offi¬ 
cers  constituted  by  special  orders  No.  262  of  the 
War  Department,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
precedence  in  rank  claimed  by  Major-General  B. 
F.  Butler,  U.  S.  volunteers,  over  the  following  of¬ 
ficers,  or  any  one  of  them,  namely,  Major-General 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  U.  S.  Army ;  Major-General 
J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  Army;  Major-General  J. 
A.  Dix,  U.  S.  volunteers,  Major-General  N.  P. 
Banks,  U.  S.  volunteers,  have  reported  that  in 
compliance  with  said  orders  they  have  examined 
he  law  and  facts  involved  in  the  question  referred 
to  them,  and  the  arguments  submitted  thereupon, 
and  find  as  follows  : 

The  Board,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
law  and  facts  involved  in  the  question  referred  to 
them,  and  the  arguments  submitted  therefrom, 
unanimously  find,  th'e  question  having  been  sep¬ 
arately  submitted  as  to  the  precedence  in  point 
of  rank  of  each  of  them,  that  Major-Generals 
Geo.  B.  McClellan  and  J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Major-Generals  J.  A.  Dix  and  N.  P.  Banks, 


U.  S.  V.,  have  precedence  respectively  in  point  of 
rank  over  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  Y. 
Jos.  G.  Totten, 

Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

J.  H.  Martindale, 

Brigadier-General  and  Military  Governor,  D.  C. 

E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

J.  Holt. 

Approved. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

*  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  92. 

CAPTURED  BATTLE-FLAGS. 

GENERAL  MEADE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
July  18,  1S63.  f 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  trans¬ 
mit  thirty-one  battle-flags,  captured  from  the  en¬ 
emy  in  the  recent  battle  at  Gettysburgh.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  flags  were  captured  on  that  occasion, 
but  those  sent  embrace  all  thus  tar  sent  in  by 
corps  commanders. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

•  George  G.  Meade, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General,  Washington. 

General  Barksdale’s  sword  was  given  in  my 
charge  to  bring  with  the  above  flags. 

Ed.  Schriver, 

Inspector-General. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  ) 
Washington,  July  10, 1863.  ( 

General:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Schriver,  Inspector- 
General,  of  thirty -one  flags'  and  one  officer’s 
sword,  a  part  of  the  trophies  won  by  your  army 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh. 

These  proofs  of  the  heroic  bravery  and  good 
conduct  through  which  such  brilliant  and  sub¬ 
stantial  results  have  been  won  to  the  country, 
will  be  carefully  preserved  as  objects  of  thediigh- 
est  interest. 

A  list  is  herewith  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Major-General  Geo.  G.  Meade, 

U.  S.  Yols.,  Commanding  Army  Potomac. 

BATTLE-FLAGS  CAPTURED  AT  GETTYSBURGH,  JULY  8, 

1S68. 

First  Virginia  infantry — captured  by  Eighty- 
second  New- York  volunteers. 

Third  Virginia  infantry — no  statement  of  cap¬ 
ture. 

Seventh  Virginia  infantry — captured  by  Eighty- 
seqond  New-York  volunteers. 
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Eighth  Virginia  infantry — captured  by  private 
Piam  Haines,  Co.  E,  Sixteenth  Vermont  volun¬ 
teers. 

Ninth  Virginia  infantry — statement  of  capture 
«ot  legible. 

Fourteenth  Virginia  infantry — statement  of 
capture  not  legible. 

Eighteenth  Virginia  infantry — no  statement  of 
capture. 

Twenty-eighth  Virginia  infantry — no  statement 
of  capture. 

Thirty-eighth  Virginia  infantry — captured  by 
Co.  G,  Eighth  Ohio  volunteers,  First  brigade, 
Third  division,  Second  corps. 

Fifty-third  Virginia  infantry — no  statement  of 
capture. 

Fifty-sixth  Virginia  infantry — no  statement  of 
capture. 

Fifty-seventh  Virginia  infantry — statement  of 
capture  not  legible. 

Battle-flag,  Virginia  infantry — no  statement 
of  capture. 

Seventh  North- Carolina — no  statement  of  cap¬ 
ture. 

Twenty-second  North-Carolina — captured  by 

Forty-second  -  volunteers,  Second  division, 

Secofid  corps. 

Twenty-third  North-Carolina  —  captured  by 
Second  division,  First  corps. 

Thirty-fourth  North-Carolina — captured  by  Co. 
G,  Eighth  Ohio  volunteers,  First  brigade,  Third 
division,  Second  army  corps. 

Fifteenth  Georgia — captured  by  Sergeant  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Co.  G,  First  rifles,  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serve  corps. 

Forty-eighth  Georgia — no  statement  of  capture. 

Thirteenth  Alabama — captured  by  Co.  C,  First 
Delaware  volunteers. 

Second  Florida  regiment — captured  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Charles  D.  Brink,  color-bearer,  Co.  K, 
Sixteenth  Vermont  volunteers. 

Second  Mississippi  regiment — captured,  with 
the  entire  regiment,  by  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  kept 
for  two  days  by  Sergeant  Evans,  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by  Corporal  Naveris,  Thirty-ninth  regiment 
New-York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by - Dore,  Co.  D. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by  Twelfth  New-Jersey  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)— on  blue 
field  the  words,  “  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pa  trio, 
mori reverse  side,  a  female,  with  wreath,  and 
the  words,  “  A  crown  for  the  brave.”  Captured 
by  Sixtieth  regiment  New-York  volunteers,  Col¬ 
onel  Abel  Goddard,  Third  brigade,  Second  divi¬ 
sion,  Twelfth  army  corps. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by  First  Sergeant  Maggi,  Thirty-eighth 
New-York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by  Captain  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  Co.  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -sixth  New-York  volunteers. 


Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap- 
tured  by  Sixtieth  New-York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given)  —  cap¬ 
tured  by  Twelfth  New-Jersey  volunteers. 

CAPTURED  AT  HANOVER. 

Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick — Battle-flag. 


Doc.  93. 

FREEDMEN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Freedmen’s  Department,  ) 
Sootii-Potomac,  July  10,  1863.  j 

Chief  Quartermaster  for  the  Department  of 

Washington : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  orders  issued  from 
headquarters,  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of 
the  numbers  and  condition  and  health  of  the 
freedmen  established,  by  an  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  upon  the  abandoned  farms  of  rebels 
in  Virginia. 

We  landed  on  our  camping  ground  on  the  Ar¬ 
lington  estate,  naming  it  Camp  Springdale,  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  May  eighteenth,  and  pitched  our 
tents  for  the  night,  and  thus  began  our  improve¬ 
ments. 

At  the  beginning,  there  were  about  ninety  per¬ 
sons  in  all.  The  work  commenced  the  second 
day  on  the  farm. 

May  thirtieth  we  established  a  camp  on  Major 
Nutt’s  farm,  near  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  calling 
it  Camp  Rucker.  The  people  at  this  place  had 
to  be  sheltered  in  tents,  there  being  no  houses  in 
the  vicinity  belonging  to  rebel  owners. 

On  the  same  day,  May  thirtieth,  we  commenced 
an  encampment  on  rebel  Cooke’s  farm,  near 
Langley,  on  the  Leesburgh  turnpike.  This  en¬ 
campment  we  called  Camp  Wadsworth.  A 
branch  of  this  camp  was  shortly  after  formed  on 
a  farm  of  rebel  Means  near  by.  A  week  later  we 
organized  the  two  encampments— Camp  Todd, 
where  General  Casey  had  *his  encampment  for¬ 
merly,  near  by  Fort  Albany,  and  Camp  Beckwith 
on  McVay’s  and  Jackson’s  farms,  near  Lewins- 
ville.  The  number  of  the  several  encampments 
on  June  thirtieth  is  as  follows:  Camp  Spring- 
dale,  three  hundred;  Camp  Todd,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  ;  Camp  Rucker,  one  hundred  and  five  ; 
Camp  Wadsworth,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ;  Camp  Beckwith,  seventy-two — total,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  people  in  my  charge  have  subsisted  on 
Government  rations  as  follows :  Every  man  or 
woman  above  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fourteen 
years  has  drawn  daily  one  ration ;  every  boy 
from  one  year  to  sixteen  years,  and  every  girl 
from  one  to  fourteen  years,  has  drawn  one  half 
rations ;  all  below  one  year  have  drawn  nothing. 

There  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
tone  of  health  since  we  came  oyer  this  side  of 
the  Potomac. 

We  have  had  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  and 
work  on  the  soil  to  employ  the  people.  This  has 
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contributed  to  the  health  of  the  people.  Though 
several  contagious  diseases  appeared  among  the 
people,  yet  they  have  easily  yielded  to  the  treat¬ 
ment,  or  have  been  removed  to  the  Pest-House 
in  Washington. 

Twenty  persons  have  died  during  the  month 
of  June,  fifteen  of  whom  were  children,  and  five 
of  the  fifteen  were  only  twelve  months  old,  or 
under. 

At  Camps  Springdale  and  Rucker  we  have 
sheltered  the  people  in  tents,  there  being  no 
houses  near  the  grounds  to  be  cultivated  to  be 
occupied.  At  Camp  Todd  we  have  used  the  log 
huts  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  General 
Casey’s  encampment.  These  houses  have  capac¬ 
ity  of  holding  not  less  than  one  thousand  people, 
and  are  in  a  good  degree  of  preservation.  At 
Camps  Wadsworth  and  Beckwith  the  people  oc¬ 
cupy  two  of  the  farms  abandoned  by  the  rebel 
owners. 

We  have  constructed  quarters  for  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Freedmen  and  an  Office  for  the  same, 
a  store-room  for  Commissary  Department,  and 
another  for  agricultural  implements,  and  a  forage 
house  and  quarters  and  an  office  for  the  Surgeon. 
Also,  we  have  hauled  down  a  large  supply  of 
poles  from  abandoned  camps  on  Minor’s  Hill  and 
vicinity,  which  we  purpose  for  quarters  for  freed¬ 
men  at  an  early  day. 

This  work  has  beeawell  done,  and  has  a  re¬ 
spectable  show  as  regards  amount,  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  ample  remuneration  is  cheering. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  good  of  these  people 
could  be  best  secured  by  having  the  women  and 
children  remain  at  Camps  Springdale  and  Todd, 
the  last  being  just  under  the  fortifications  of 
Fort  Albany,  or  at  least  the  outside  of  defence 
of  that  fort,  while  the  former  is  inside  the  'forti¬ 
fications,  and  send  only  a  sufficient  force  of  men 
to  the  outposts  with  a  proper  guai’d,  and  return 
each  Saturday  night,  and  go  back  to  their  work 
on  Monday  morning.  This  plan  would  be  well 
for  several  considerations ;  mainly  it  would  place 
them  in  a  greater  degree  of  security,  and  then  it 
would  place  them  more  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  Superintendent  of  them,  and  thus 
take  away  the  necessity  ©f  having  any  assistant 
on  each  of  these  farms,  except  that  of  the  farmer. 

Second.  I  would  request  that  a  military  order 
be  obtained  fi'om  General  Heintzelman,  giving 
Superintendent  of  Freedmen  the  power  to  per- 
form  the  marriage  ceremony  among  them.  A 
similar  order  has  been  passed  in  the  Department 
of  South-Carolina.  Also  a  military  commission 
(or  a  commission)  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
military  commander  of  the  post  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Freedmen  and  the  Surgeon  in 
charge,  who  shall  hear  causes  of  complaint  made 
by  them  in  relation  to  want  of  fidelity  of  parties 
to  the  marriage  contract,  and  determine  the  facts 
and  the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  same. 

There  has  been  a  similar  order  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  South-Carolina. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  B.  Nichols, 

Superintendent  of  Freedmen. 


Doc.  94. 

THE  NAYY  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES. 

United  States  Mississippi  Squadron,  1  * 

Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  v 
Off  Vicksburgh,  July  18, 1S63.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  made  reports  to  the  Department 
of  the  different  actions  that  have  occurred  on  this 
river  since  the  investment  of  Vicksburgh  ;  and  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  £ive  credit  to  the  different 
officers  who  have  participated  in  the  events  trans¬ 
piring  here. 

When  I  took  command  of  this  squadron,  this 
l'iver  was  virtually  closed  against  our  steamers 
fi'om  Helena  to  Vicksburgh.  It  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  impress  the  officers  and  men  with  the 
importance  of  opening  communication  with  New- 
Orleans,  and  every  one,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  embarked  in  the  enterprise  with  a  zeal  that 
is  highly  creditable  to  them,  and  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  the  river  should  be  opened  if  their 
aid  could  effect  it. 

With  such  officers  and  the  able  General  who 
commanded  the  army,  I  have  not  feared  for  the 
result,  though  it  has  been  postponed  longer  than 
I  thought  it  would  be. 

First  and  foremost,  allow  me  to  speak  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pennock,  Fleet  Captain  and  Commandant 
of  Station  at  Cairo.  To  him  I  am  much  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  has  kept 
the  squadron  supplied  with  all  that  was  required 
or  could  be  procured.  His  duty  has  been  no 
sinecure,  and  he  has  performed  it  with  an  ability 
that  could  not  have  been  sui’passed  by  any  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  navy.  He  has  materially  assisted  me 
in  the  management  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum¬ 
berland  squadrons,  keeping  me  promptly  inform¬ 
ed  of  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  en¬ 
abling  me  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  to 
check  him,  exercising  a  most  discreet  judgment 
in  moving  the  vessels  to  meet  the  rebels  when 
there  was  no  time  to  hear  from  me. 

The  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  has  been  carried  on  most  actively. 
There  has  been  incessant  skirmishing  between 
the  guerrillas  and  gunboats,  in  which  the  rebels 
have  been  defeated  in  every  instance.  So  con¬ 
stant  are  these  attacks  that  we  cease  to  think  of 
them  as  of  any  importance,  though  there  has 
been  much  gallantry  displayed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions. 

Lieutenant  Commanders  Phelps  and  Fitch 
have  each  had  command  of  these  rivers,  and 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  most  able  officers. 
I  feel  no  apprehension  at  any  time  with  regard  to 
movements  in  that  quarter.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  activity  and  energy  displayed  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Fitch,  Captain  Pennock,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  Phelps,  General  Rosecrans 
would  have  been  left  without  provisions. 

To  Captain  Walke,  Commander  Woodworth, 
Lieutenant  Commanders  Breese,  Greer,  Shirk, 
Owen,  Wilson,  Walker,  Bache,  Murphy,  Selfridge, 
Prichett,  Ramsay,  and  acting  volunteer  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hoel  I  feel  much  indebted  for  their  active 
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and  energetic  attention  to  all  my  orders,  and  their 
ready  cooperation  with  the  army  corps  command¬ 
ers  at  all  times,  which  enabled  them  to  carry 
out  their  plans  successfully. 

The  Benton,  Lieutenant  Commander  Greer, 
Mound  City,  Lieutenant  Commander  Byron  Wil¬ 
son,  Tuscumbia,  Lieutenant  Commander  Shirk, 
Carondelet,  Acting  Lieutenant  Murphy,  and  the 
Sterling  Price,  Commander  Woodworth,  have 
been  almost  constantly  under  fire  of  the  batter¬ 
ies  at  Yicksburgh  since  the  forty -five  days’  siege 
commenced. 

The  attack  of  the  twenty-second  of  May  by 
the  Benton,  Mound  City,  Carondelet,  and  Tus¬ 
cumbia  on  all  the  water  batteries,  in  which  three 
were  silenced,  and  four  guns  injured  or  dismount 
ed,  was  one  of  the  best  contested  engagements 
of  the  kind  during  the  war. 

On  the  next  attack  of  the  same  gunboats,  when 
General  Grant  opened  all  his  batteries  for  six 
hours,  the  river  batteries  were  all  deserted,  and 
the  gunboats  moved  up  and  down  without  having 
a  shot  fired  at  them,  showing  the  moral  effect  the 
first  attack  had. 

The  attack  of  the  Cincinnati,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Bache,  on  the  water-battery  will  long  be 
ranked  among  the  most  gallant  events  of  this  war  ; 
and  though  Lieutenant  Bache  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  vessel  sunk  under  him,  he  well  de¬ 
serves  the  handsome  commendations  bestowed 
upon  him  by  “the  Department. 

To  Lieutenant  Commander  Ramsay,  of  the 
Choctaw,  was  assigned  the  management  of  three 
heavy  guns  placed  on  scows,  and  anchored  in  a 
position  that  commanded  the  town  and  water- 
batteries.  Every  gun  the  enemy  could  bring  to 
bear  on  these  boats  was  fired  incessantly  at  them, 
but  without  one  moment’s  cessation  of  fire  on 
the  part  of  our  seamen,  though  the  enemy’s  shot 
and  shell  fell  like  hail  among  them.  This  bat¬ 
tery  completely  enfiladed  the  batteries  and  rifle- 
pits  in  front  of  General  Sherman,  and  made  them 
untenable. 

The  mortar-boats  were  under  charge  of  Gunner 
Eugene  Mack,  who  for  thirty  days  stood  at  his 
post,  the  firing  continuing  night  and  day.  He 
performed  his  duty  well  and  merits  approval. 
The  labor  was  extremely  hard,  and  every  man  at 
the  mortars  was  laid  up  with  sickness,  owing  to 
excessive  labor.  After  Mr.  Mack  was  taken  ill, 
Ensign  Miller  took  charge  and  conducted  the  fir¬ 
ing  with  marked  ability.  We  know  that  nothing 
conduced  more  to  the  end  of  the  siege  than  the 
mortar-firing,  which  demoralized  the  rebels,  killed 
and  wounded  a  number  of  persons,  killed  the  cat¬ 
tle,  destroyed  property  of  all  kinds,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire.  On  the  last  two  days  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  the  outer  works  of  the  enemy  by 
firing  heavy  charges  of  twenty-six  pounds  of 
powder;  the  distance  was  three  miles,  and  the 
falling  of  shells  was  very  annoying  to  the  rebels— 
to  use  the  words  of  a  rebel  officer,  “our  shells 
intruded  everywhere.” 

Lieutenant  Commander  Breese  has  been  very 
efficient  in  relieving  me  of  a  vast  amount  of  duty, 
superintending  personally  all  the  requirements 


made  on  the  navy,  and  facilitating  the  operations 
of  the  army  in  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power. 
In  every  instance  where  it  was/at  all  possible  to 
bring  the  Black  Hawk  into  action  against  the  en¬ 
emy’s  batteries  he  has  not  hesitated  to  do  so, 
though  she  is  not  fortified  exactly  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  His  long-range  guns  have  done  most  ex¬ 
cellent  service  at.  different  times. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  the  different  command¬ 
ers  of  the  light-draughts,  who  have  carried  out  my 
orders  promptly,  aided  in  keeping  guerrillas  from 
the  river,  convoyed  transports  safely,  and  kept 
their  vessels  in  good  condition  for  service,  namely, 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  W.  Brown, 
commanding  Forest  Rose ;  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu¬ 
tenant  C.  Downing,  commanding  Signal ;  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hurd,  commanding 
Covington;  Ensign  Wm.  C.  Handford,  command¬ 
ing  Robb  ;  Acting  Master  J.  C.  Bunner,  command¬ 
ing  New  Era ;  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  V. 
Johnstone,  commanding  Romeo  ;  Acting  Volun¬ 
teer  Lieutenant  John  Pierce,  commanding  Petrel; 
Acting  Master  W.  E.  Fentress,  commanding  Rat¬ 
tler;  Acting  Volunteer  Lieiftenant  T.  E.  Smith, 
commanding  Linden  ;  Acting  Volunteer  Lieuten¬ 
ant  E.  C.  Brennand,  commanding  Prairie  Bird ; 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  Gandy,  command¬ 
ing  Queen  City.  There  are  others  who  deserve 
commendation,  but  these  seem  to  me  the  most 
prominent. 

The  action  of  the  fourth  of  July,  at  Helena, 
wherein  the  Tyler  participated  so  largely,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  to  the  Department.  There 
is  no  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  any  but  that  the 
Tyler  saved  Helena,  for  though  General  Prentiss 
fought  with  a  skill  and  daring  not  excelled  in  this 
war,  his  little  force  of  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  fast  being  overpowered  by  the  en¬ 
emy  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  the  Tyler 
took,  a  position  and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  _  .  . 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenants  Hamilton  and  Richardson,  of  the 
powder  vessels  Great  Western  and  Judge  Tor¬ 
rence.  They  were  unremitting  in  their  attention 
to  their  duties  during  the  siege,  supplying  with¬ 
out  delay  every  requisition  made  on  them  by 
army  and  navy,  and  volunteering  for  any  service. 

When  the  army  called  on  the  navy  for  siege- 
guns,  I  detailed  what  officers  and  men  I  could 
spare  to  man  and  work  the  batteries.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  Selfridgo  had  command  of  the 
naval  battery  on  the  right  wing,  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  corps.  This  battery  was  worked  with 
marked  ability,  and  elicited  the  warmest  praises 
from  the  Commanding  General.  One  thousand 
shells  were  fired  into  the  enemy’s  works  from 
Lieutenant  Commander  Sclfridge’s  guns.  His 
services  being  required  up  the  river,  I  relieved 
him  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  W alker  supplied  his  place, 
and  conducted  the  firing  with  the  same  ability. 

Acting  Master  Charles  B.  Dahlgren  was  ordered 
to  report  to  General  McPherson  for  duty,  and  was 
assigned  the  management  of  two  nine-inch  guns, 
which  were  admirably  served. 
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Acting  Master  Reed,  of  the  Benton,  had  charge 
of  the  batteries  at  Fort  Benton,  so  named  by 
General  Herron  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Gen¬ 
eral  Herron  generously  acknowledged  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  those  I  sent  him,  which  communication  I 
inclose  with  this  report. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all  who  were 
immediately  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the  army  do  we  owe 
immediate  thanks  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburgh  ; 
but  the  army  was  much  facilitated  by  the  navy, 
which  was  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate.  This 
has  been  no  small  undertaking.  The  late  invest¬ 
ment  and  capture  of  Yicksburgh  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  achieve¬ 
ments  ever  known.  The  conception  of  the  idea 
originated  solely  with  General  Grant,  who  adopted 
a  course  in  which  great  labor  was  performed, 
great  battles  were  fought,  and  great  risks  were 
run.  A  single  mistake  would  have  involved  us 
in  difficulty ;  but  so  well  were  all  the  plans  ma¬ 
tured,  so  well  were  all  the  movements  timed,  and 
so  rapid  were  the  evolutions  performed,  that  not 
•  a  mistake  has  occurred  from  the  passage  of  the 
fleet  by  Yicksburgh  and  the  passage  of  the  army 
across  the  river,  up  to  the  present  time.  So  con¬ 
fident  was  I  of  the  ability  of  General  Grant  to 
carry  out  his  plans  when  he  explained  them  to 
me,  that  I  never  hesitated  to  change  my  position 
from  above  to  below  Yicksburgh.  The  work  was 
hard,  the  fighting  severe,  but  the  blows  struck 
were  constant. 

In  forty -five  days  after  our  army  was  landed, 
a  rebel  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  had  been 
captured,  killed,  and  wounded,  or  scattered  to 
their  homes,  perfectly  demoralized,  while  our  loss 
has  been  only  about  five  thousand  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  prisoners,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  one 
gunboat. 

The  fortifications  and  defences  of  the  city  ex¬ 
ceed  any  thing  that  has  been  built  in  modern 
times,  and  are  doubly  unassailable  from  their 
immense  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburgh  insured  the  fall  of  Port 
Hudson  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  can  be  traversed  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  without  apparent  impedi¬ 
ment,  the  first  time  during  the  war. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  to  Mr.  Fendal 
and  Mr.  Strausz,  assistants  in  the  coast  survey, 
the  full  credit  they  deserve  for  their  indefati¬ 
gable  industry.  Since  they  have  been  attached 
to  the  squadron  they  have  been  connected  with 
almost  every  expedition  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  ;  they  have  kept  both  army  and  navy  sup¬ 
plied  with  charts  when  they  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained ;  they  were  found  ready  at  all  times 
to  go  anywhere  or  do  any  thing  required  of 
them,  whether  it  was  on  a  gunboat  expedition  or 
in  the  trenches  before  Vicksburgh  engineering, 
when  the  General  Commanding  called  for  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  navy.  They  have  added  to  our 
collection  of  maps  many  geographical  corrections 
which  are  valuable,  and  they  have  proved  to  me 
that  no  squadron  can  operate  effectively  without 
a  good  corps  of  surveyors. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  David  D.  Porter, 

Acting  Rear-Admiral  Com’g  Miss.  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

Headquarters  Left  Division  Investing  Forces,  ( 
Vicksburgh,  July  5, 1S63.  j 

Admiral  :  While  congratulating  you  on  the 
success  of  the  army  and  navy  in  reducing  this 
Sebastopol  of  rebeldom,  I  must  at  the  same  time 
thank  you  for  the  aid  my  division  has  had  from 
yourself  and  your  ships. 

The  guns  received  from  the  Benton,  under 
charge  of  Acting  Master  Reed,  a  gallant  and 
efficient  officer,  have  formed  the  most  effective 
battery  I  had,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
officer  in  charge  has  well  sustained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  squadron.  For  the  efforts  you  have 
made  to  cooperate  with  me  in  my  position  on  the 
left  I  am  under  many  obligations. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  J.  Herron, 

Major-General. 

Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Headquarters  Left  Division  Investing  Forces,  ) 
Vicksburgh,  July  5,  1863.  j 

Captain  :  Having  had  from  your  ship,  since 
the  first  of  our  siege  operations  on  the  left  of  the 
investing  line,  four  of  your  heavy  guns,  under 
charge  of  Acting  Master  J.  Frank  Reed,  I  must, 
before  their  return  to  the  ship,  express  to  you 
my  thanks  .for  the  good  service  they  have  ren¬ 
dered,  and  the  admirable  and  officer-like  manner 
in  which  they  were  handled  by  Acting  Master 
Reed.  His  battery  (which  I  have  named  after 
your  ship,  Battery  Benton)  has  been  our  main 
support  in  advancing,  and  I  learn  has  been  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  rebels  in  our  immediate  front. 

The  management  and  conduct  of  Acting  Mas¬ 
ter  Reed  and  his  subordinates,  Wm.  Moore  and 
W.  P.  Brownell,  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of, 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  have  nobly  sustained 
the  reputation  of  your  ship  and  the  Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting  Master  Reed  is  well  worthy  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

Congratulating  you,  Captain,  on  the  combined 
success  of  the  army  and  navy  in  reducing  this 
Sebastopol  of  the  rebels,  I  remain,  very  truly, 
yours,  F.  J.  Herron, 

Major-General. 

To  Captain  J.  II.  Greer, 

Commanding  Benton. 

United  States  Steamer  Conestoga,  ) 
Mississippi  River,  July  8,  1863.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  thp  following 
report  of  the  naval  battery,  consisting  of  two 
eight-inch  columbiads,  whilst  under  my  com¬ 
mand. 

Acting  under  your  orders  of  June  first,  I  re¬ 
ported  to  General  Sherman,  who  located  the  bat¬ 
tery  nearly  on  the  extreme  right,  not  far  from 
the  river.  After  many  delays  I  succeeded  in 
getting  one  gun  in  position  the  night  of  June 
fourth.  Fire  was  opened  from  it  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  next  night  the  other  was  got  in 
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position.  Opposed  to  us  was  an  eight-inch  co- 
lumbiad,  six  hundred  yards  distant,  and  a  thirty- 
two  pounder,  one  thousand  yards  distant. 

The  columbiad  was  disabled  by  our  fire  the 
second  day,  and  no  further  use  made  of  it ;  the 
thirty-two  pounder  was  also  effectually  silenced. 
There  was  nothing  left  at  which  to  direct  our 
fire,  but  rifle-pits.  Upon  these  I  kept  up  a  slow 
and  steady  fire  at  different  intervals  during  the 
day.  Operating  upon  earth-works,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  know  the  damage  inflicted.  De¬ 
serters  report,  however,  that  our  fire  was  so 
accurate  as  to  cause  the  battery  to  be  greatly 
feared,  and  that  it  had  done  them  much  harm. 
On  June  twenty-fifth,  agreeably  to  your  orders, 
I  turned  my  command  over  to  Captain  Walker. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  conduct  of  my  officers  and  men.  The  labor 
imposed  upon  them  was  very  arduous — working 
their  guns  under  a  hot  sun,  and  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  half  the  night  repairing  the  damage  in¬ 
flicted  during  the  day. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tnos.  J.  Selfridge, 

Lieutenant  Commander. 

Acting  Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Headquarters  Expeditionary  Army,  ) 
Black  River,  July  4, 1S63.  J 

Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  Commanding  Fleet. 

Dear  Admiral  :  No  event  in  my  life  could 
have  given  me  more  personal  pride  or  pleasure 
than  to  have  met  you  to-day  on  the  wharf  at 
Vicksburgh —  a  Fourth  of  July  so  eloquent  in 
events  as  to  need  no  words  or  stimulants  to  ele¬ 
vate  its  importance. 

I  can  appreciate  the  intense  satisfaction  you 
must  feel  at  lying  before  the  very  monster  that 
has  defied  us  with  such  deep  and  malignant 
hate,  and  seeing  your  once  disunited  fleet  again 
a  unit,  and  better  still,  the  chain  that  made  an 
inclosed  sea  of  a  link  in  the  great  river  broken 
for  ever.  In  so  magnificent  a  result  I  stop  not  to 
count  who  did  it.  It  is  done,  and  the  day  of  our 
nation’s  birth  is  consecrated  and  baptized  anew 
in  a  victory  won  by  the  united  Navy  and  Army 
of  our  country.  God  grant  that  the  harmony 
and  mutual  respect  that  exists  between  our  re¬ 
spective  Commanders  and  shared  by  all  the  true 
men  of  the  joint  service  may  continue  for  ever 
and  serve  to  elevate  our  national  character, 
threatened  with  shipwreck.  Thus  I  muse  as  I 
sit  in  my  solitary  camp  out  in  the  wood  far  from 
the  point  for  which  we  have  justly  striven  so 
long  and  so  well,  and  though  personal  curiosity 
would  tempt  me  to  go  and  see  the  frowning  bat¬ 
teries  and  sunken  pits  that  have  defied  us  so 
long,  and  sent  to  their  silent  graves  so  many  of 
our  early  comrades  in  the  enterprise,  I  feel  that 
other  tasks  lie  before  me,  and  time  must  not  be 
lost.  Without;  casting  anchor,  and  despite  the 
heat  and  the  dust  and  the  drought,  I  must  again 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Vicksburgh  fulfil  all  the  conditions  it  should 
in  the  progress  of  this  war.  Whether  success 
attend  my  efforts  or  not,  I  know  that  Admiral 


Porter  will  ever  accord  to  me  the  exhibition  of  a 
pure  and  unselfish  zeal  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  Port  Hudson,  without 
facilities  for  supplies  or  interior  communication, 
must  soon  follow  the  fate  of  Vicksburgh  and 
leave  the  river  free,  and  to  you  the  task  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  more  Vicksburghs  or  Port  Hudsons 
on  the  bank  of  the  great  inland  sea. 

Though  farther  apart,  the  navy  and  army  will 
still  act  in  concert,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall 
never  reach  the  banks  of  the  river  or  see  a  gun¬ 
boat  but  I  will  think  of  Admiral  Porter,  Captain 
Breese,  and  the  many  elegant  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
on  armed  or  unarmed  decks  of  the  Mississippi 
Squadron.  Congratulating  you  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  your  command  at  the  great  result  in 
which  you  have  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part, 

I  remain,  as  ever,  your  friend  and  servant, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

Doc.  95. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  LEE’S  ARMY. 

L.  L.  CROUNSE’S  ACCOUNT. 

Frederick,  Thursday,  July  16,  1862. 

The  campaign  north  of  the  Potomac  is  ended. 
The  enemy  has  made  an  inglorious  and  hazard¬ 
ous  escape  across  a  river  which  we  had  fondly 
hoped  was  the  great  barrier  to  his  retreat.  The 
particulars  of  the  retreat  you  have  had  in  full. 
There  remains,  however,  a  brief  history  of  the 
movements  of  both  armies  for  the  past  ten  days 
yet  untold.  The  material  portions  of  it  I  will 
give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  public  may 
draw  its  own  conclusions.  My  rQle  is  fact,  not 
comment. 

The  rebel  army  under  General  Lee,  repulsed 
with  sanguinary  loss,  but  not  literally  defeated, 
began  its  retirement  from  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burgh  on  Friday  night,  July  third.  His  left 
wing,  which  had  fiercely  assailed  our  right  on 
that  day,  and  had,  in  addition,  occupied  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gettysburgh,  was  found  to  be  withdrawn 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  when  our  forces,  un¬ 
der  General  Howard,  advanced  and  occupied  the 
place.  His  ;  right  wing  and  centre  fell  back  a 
short  distance  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  the  rebel  rear  was  found  by  a  small  re- 
connoissance  to  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield, 
eight  miles  from  our  front. 

General  Howard  reconnoitred  the  enemy’s 
rear  in  person,  and  came  suddenly  upon  their 
skirmishers,  who  fired,  wounding  severely  his 
valuable  Aid,  Captain  James  J.  Griffiths,  who,  I 
regret  to  learn,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  instant. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Sixth  corps,  under 
General  Sedgwick,  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance  in  force,  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  line  of  re¬ 
treat.  At  some  time  during  the  day  General 
Sedgwick  brought  up  with  the  enemy  in  force. 
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near  Fairfield.  A  severe  skirmish  followed,  but 
General  Sedgwick  refrained  from  bringing  on  a 
general  engagement. 

During  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
o’clock  a.m.  and  six  p.m.,  after  the  details  for 
burying  the  dead  had  been  made,  all  the  corps 
were  ordered  to  move  in  three  columns,  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  the  heels  of  the  enemy.  Head¬ 
quarters,  itself,  was  ordered  to  move  to  Creagers- 
town  that  evening,  twenty-two  miles  distant. 
This,  I  think,  was  before  the  result  of  General 
Sedgwick’s  reconnoissance  had  become  known. 

Subsequently  all  the  orders  for  moving  were 
countermanded,  and  the  various  corps  halted 
from  Sunday  night  until  Tuesday  morning. 
Headquarters  remained  at  a  point  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Gettysburgh  until  that  time. 

In  the  mean,  time  our  cavalry  were  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  retreat.  Instead 
of  moving  toward  Chambersburgh,  which  is  al¬ 
most  south-west  of  Gettysburgh,  Lee  took  a 
shorter  line  of  retreat,  and  at  once  seized  the  two 
upper  gaps  in  the  South-Mountain,  namely,  the 
gap  leading  from  Fairfield  through  Jack’s  Mount¬ 
ain  to  Waynesboro,  known  as  Fountaindale  Gap, 
and  the  gap  through  which  passes  the  road  from 
Emmittsburgh  to  Waynesboro  and  Greencastle, 
known  as  Monterey  Gap.  Then  by  the  country 
roads,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  toward  Ha¬ 
gerstown. 

There  were  then  left  to  General  Meade  two 
routes  to  pursue — one  to  follow  directly  on  the 
heels  of  the  enemy,  and  fight  him  in  these  gaps, 
or  march  at  once  for  Harmon’s,  Braddock’s,  Tur¬ 
ner’s,  and  Crampton’s  Gaps,  in  South-Mountain 
range — all  below  those  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  latter  route  was  adopted,  involving  an 
average  of  march  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
further  than  the  enemy  had  to  go,  and  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  two  days  after  Lee  had  fully  aban¬ 
doned  his  position,  the  army  was  put  upon  forced 
marches  for  the  western  slope  of  the  South- 
Mountain.  The  general  rendezvous  of  the  corps 
was  Middletown,  in  the  valley,  between  the 
Catoctin  and  South-Mountain  ranges..  Four  dr 
five  of  the  army  corps  entered  this  valley  by  a 
road  six  or  eight  miles  north  of  Frederick,  while 
two  or  three  of  them  moved  around  by  the  angle 
of  Frederick,  and  thence  west  into  the  Middle- 
town  Valley. 

The  concentration  of  the  different  corps  at 
Middletown  was  made  substantially  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night — some  being  in  advance,  some  at,  and 
some  just  in  the  rear  of  Middletown.  Head¬ 
quarters,  which  made  a  single  leap  of  thirty-five 
miles  from  Gettysburgh  to  Frederick  on  Tuesday, 
moved  to  Middletown  on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday,  July  ninth,  the  march  was  re¬ 
sumed,  the  Second  and  Twelfth  corps  passing 
down  the  Middletown  Valley  to  Crampton’s  Gap, 
eight  miles  below  Turner’s  Gap,  through  which 
the  balance  of  the  army  passed.  Thursday 
night’s  headquarters  were  moved  to  the  Mount¬ 
ain  House  in  the  Gap,  four  miles  west  of  Mid¬ 
dletown. 

On  Friday,  the  army  was  all  well  over  the 


mountain,  well  in  hand  for  attack  or  defence — 
more  so  by  for  than  when  the  enemy  made  the 
attack  at  Gettysburgh,  for  the  corps  were  then 
twenty  miles  away.  Thursday  night,  the  Sixth 
corps,  which  was  in  advance,  had  pushed  out 
four  miles  beyond  Boonsboro,  or  within  three 
miles  of  Funkstown,  Buford’s  cavalry  having 
gallantly  cleared  the  road  after  two  days’  severe 
fighting  with  Stuart. 

On  Friday,  the  headquarters  of  General  Meade 
were  established  near  Antietam  Bridge,  on  the 
Williamsport  road,  three  miles  rvest  of  Boons¬ 
boro,  and  seven  miles  south  of  Hagerstown,  they 
remaining  there  until  Tuesday  night. 

From  Friday  until  Tuesday  morning,  our  aver¬ 
age  advance  against  the  enemy  was  about  three 
miles.  During  this  time  our  line  was  formed  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Antietam,  and  we  approach¬ 
ed  the  enemy  to  within  a  distance  ranging  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Here  we  fell  to 
throwing  up  works  of  defence. 

The  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  from  six  to 
eight  miles  long,  that  of  the  enemy  being  the 
longest.  Of  course,  thus  extended,  both  -were 
very  weak,  and  the  advantage  rested  with  the 
party  who  made  a.  vigorous  and  sudden  attack. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  we  never 
fully  compelled  the  enemy  to  develop  his  line. 
We  kn^w  he  had  one,  but  its  exact  location, 
character,  and  strength  was  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  fully  ascertained.  There  is  good 
evidence,  however,  for  the  belief  that  the  chief 
portion  of  the  enemy’s  Works  wrere  thrown  up 
between  Thursday  and  Monday.  What  little  in¬ 
formation  we  got  of  their  doings  tended  to  show 
this.  In  addition,  they  kept  up  an  exceedingly 
stubborn  front,  with  their  pickets  and  skirmish¬ 
ers,  and  acted  in  every  way  just  as  we  know  they 
always  do,  when  they  wish  to  conceal  some  im¬ 
portant  movement — just  as  we  do  when  we  de¬ 
sire  to  do  the  same  thing. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  council  of  the  corps 
commanders,  also  attended  by  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  the  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  the  Chief  of 
Statf,  was  held.  The  question  of  attacking  the 
enemy  was  discussed.  Of  the  seven  infantry 
corps  commanders,  five  opposed  an  attack  and 
two  favored  it — Generals  Howard  and  Wads¬ 
worth.  In  addition,  General  Warren,  Chief' En¬ 
gineer,  and  General  Pleasanton,  commanding  the 
Cavalry  corps,  earnestly  favored  a  forward  move¬ 
ment,  as  they  had  not  failed  to  do  from  the  first. 
A  council  was  said  to  be  necessary,  because  it 
was  the  only  way,  in  view  of  the  active  nature 
of  the  campaign  thus  far,  by  which  a  correct 
idea  of  the  efficiency  of  each  corps  could  be  as¬ 
certained.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Generals 
Howard  and  Wadsworth,  who  advised  an  attack, 
were  the  weakest  in  numbers. 

What  General  Meade’s  own  inclination  was  I 
am  not  positively  informed,  but  I*think  he  de¬ 
sired  to  push  ahead,  but  finally  deferred  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  subordinates.  A 
consideration  which,  doubtless,  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  delaying  a  movement,  was  the  fact  that 
reenforcements  were  slowly  arriving,  and  we  were 
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growing  stronger.  Another  idea  prevailed  very 
strongly  with  some  of  the  corps  commanders, 
namely,  that  Lee  would  be  compelled  to  attack 
us,  because  of  the  continued  high  stage  of  the 
Potomac,  and  that  he  could  not,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  obtain  any  reliable  means  of  crossing ; 
and  the  belief  also  existed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
pride,  he  would  not  retreat,  but  would  arbi¬ 
trate  again  on  the  bloody  field  of  another  battle. 
I  may  add  here  that  our  information  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  river  and  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  in  its  vicinity  was  exceeding  scanty, 
and  generally  considered  unreliable.  One  or  two 
reports  of  scouts,  however,  which  were  at  first 
discredited,  afterward  proved  to  have  been  well 
founded,  namely,  that  Lee  had  obtained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pontoons  from.  Winchester,  and  that  he 
was  building  flat-boats  at  Williamsport. 

On  Sunday  night,  July  twelfth,  some  of  the 
corps  commanders  began,  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  to  throw  up  earthworks  for  a  line  of  de¬ 
fence.  This  was  continued  through  Monday  and 
Monday  night,  even  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
the  departure  of  the  enemy’s  rear-guard.  It  is 
due  to  General  Warren,  Chief  Engineer,  to  say 
that  this  was  entirely  without-his  orders,  and  he 
strongly  disapproved  the  proceeding,  as  well  as 
condemned  the  position  of  much  of  the  line. 

The  escape  of  Lee  was  reported  at  daylight  on 
Tuesday  morning,  by  a  negro  who  came  in  from 
Williamsport.  His  statement  was  not  credited, 
General  Meade  believing  that  the  enemy  was 
merely  concentrating  his  forces  at  some  point  on 
his  long  line  to  resist  an  attack.  But  by  nine 
A.M.  every  body  was  convinced.  The  manner  and 
means  by  which  he  escaped  you  have  already 
had  in  full. 

Three  or  four  facts  grouped  together  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  national  army  took  up  its  line 
on  Friday  and  remained  nearly  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  until  Tuesday ;  the  troops  were  in  superb 
spirits,  and  their  confidence  that  they  could  whip 
the  rebels  was  stronger  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
it,  and  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  few  sharp 
skirmishes  that  took  place — all,  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  resulting  uniformly  in  our  favor.  The 
enemy  had  a  strong  line,  but  not  one  third  so 
formidable  as  ours  at  Gettysburgh — dangerously 
weak  because  of  its  length,  and  weaker  by  far  on 
Friday,  July  tenth,  than  on  Monday,  July  thir¬ 
teenth.  The  enemy’s  means  of  crossing  on  Fri¬ 
day  were  incomplete,  on  Monday  they  were  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  carry  him  away ;  and  yet  on 
Monday  his  army  was  divided  by  the  river,  and 
in  a  state  of  trepidation  for  fear  their  hazardous 
movement  should  be  discovered.  W e  were  grow¬ 
ing  stronger,  by  additions  of  troops,  while  we 
lay  still,  and  the  enemy  was  improving  the  same 
time  in  recovering  from  the  disheartenment  of  his 
defeat,  and  the  aggregation  of  supplies  and  am¬ 
munition  from  Winchester.  In  short,  delay 
proved  of  far  more  advantage  to  the  enemy  than 
to  us.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  of  which  I  am  person¬ 
ally  cognizant,  that  the  soldiers  received  the 
news  of  Lee’s  escapo  with  feelings  of  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  that  they  would  rather  have 


fought  him  two  to  one  than  to  chase  all  over  Vir¬ 
ginia  again  after  him,  and  the  policy  of  “  a  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war  ”  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  is  vindicated  with  greater 
emphasis  than  ever  heretofore. 

A  resume  of  the  campaign  since  the  army  left 
Fredericksburgh,  I  will  give  in  my  next. 


Doc.  96. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WAUHATCHEE. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Chattanooga,  Noy.  7, 1S63.  j 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  here¬ 
with  the  official  reports  of  Major-General  Hooker, 
(commanding  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps,) 
and  of  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Smith,  Chief 
Engineer  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  (com¬ 
manding  the  expedition,  composed  of  Turchin’s 
brigade,  Baird’s  division,  Fourteenth  army 
corps,  and  of  Hazen’s  brigade,  Wood’s  division, 
Fourth  army  corps,  and  detachments  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ohio  infantry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  T.  R.  Stanley,  and  of  the  First  Michigan 
engineers,  under  command  of  Captain  B.  D. 
Fox,)  of  the-  operations  of  their  respective  com¬ 
mands  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
eighth  ultimo,  to  gain  possession  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  to  open  the 
road  for  a  d6pot  of  supplies  at  Bridgeport. 

Preliminary  steps  had  already  been  taken  to 
execute  this  vitally  important  movement  before 
the  command  of  the  department  devolved  on 
me.  The  bridge,  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
across  the  river  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  northern  end  of  Lookout  Valley, 
and  open  communication  with  Bridgeport  by 
road  and  river,  was  nearly  complete.  On  the 
twenty-third,  orders  were  sent  to  General  Hooker 
to  concentrate  the  Eleventh  corps  and  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Twelfth  corps  at  Bridgeport,  inform¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  what  his  force  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish,  and  that  a  force  from  this 
place  would  cooperate  with  his,  by  establishing 
a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  and 
seize  the  heights  on  the  south  or  Lookout  Val¬ 
ley  side,  thus  giving  him  an  open  road  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  when  his  forces  should  arrive  in  Look¬ 
out  Valley.  The  force  to  throw  the  bridge  was 
organized  by  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
the  bridge  completed,  giving  General  Smith  two 
days  to  examine  the  ground  with  the  two  bri¬ 
gade  commanders,  and  to  give  all  the  necessary 
detailed«instructions  to  insure  success. 

General  Hooker  reported  on  the  twenty-sixth 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  move  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  at  daylight.  He  was  instructed  to  move 
at  the  appointed  time  with  full  directions  how  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  his  flank,  and  to  cover 
the  approaches  to  the  road  from  the  direction. of 
Trenton.  The  bridge  was  successfully  thrown 
across  the  rivers  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  and  General  Hooker  reached  Lookout 
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Valley,-  and  communicated  with  this  place  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  The  enemy  attempted  to  sur¬ 
prise  him  the  night  after  he  reached  his  position  in 
Lookout  Valley,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  of 
two  hours’  duration  was  completely  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  upward  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  over  one  hundred  prisoners, 
and  several  hundred  stand  of  arms.  I  refer  you 
to  the  reports  of  Generals  Hooker  and  Smith  for 
the  details  of  the  operations  of  their  commands, 
commending  to  favorable  consideration  the  names 
of  those  officers  especially  mentioned  by  them 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 

The  skilful  execution  by  General  Smith  of 
the  work  assigned  him,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  General  Hooker  with  his  troqps  met  and 
repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  both  of 
these  officers  and  their  entire  commands.  I 
herewith  annex  consolidated  returns  of  casual¬ 
ties. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General  U.  S.  V.,  Commanding. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  IT.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HOOKER’S  COMMAND. 


Killed.  Wounded.  Missing.  Total. 


Eleventh  Corps, . 38 

148 

14 

20D 

Second  Division,  12th  Corps,  .34 

1T4 

8 

216 

Brig. -Gen.  Smith’s  command,  4 

IT 

— 

21 

Total, . . . . 

. .  .437 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.  F.  SMITH. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  | 
Office  Chief  Engineer,  Chattanooga,  Nov.  4, 1S68.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  operations  for  making  a 
lodgment  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  Brown’s  Ferry. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  I  was  instruct¬ 
ed  by  General  Rosecrans  to  reconnoitre  the  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  Williams  Island,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  island  a  cover  for  a  steamboat 
landing  and  storehouses,  and  began  the  examina¬ 
tion  near  the  lower  end  of  the  island.  ‘Follow¬ 
ing  the  river  up,  I  found  -on  the  opposite  bank, 
above  the  head  of  the  island,  a  sharp  range  of 
hills  whose  base  was  washed  by  the  river.  This 
range  extended  up  the  river  nearly  to  Lookout 
Creek,  and  was  broken  at  Brown’s  Ferry  by  a 
narrow  gorge,  through  which  ran  the  road  to  the 
old  ferry,  and  flowed  a  small  creek.  The  valley 
between  the  ridge  of  hills  and  Raccoon  Mount¬ 
ains  was  narrow,  and  a  lodgment  effected  there 
would  give  us  the  command  of  the  Kelly’s  Ferry 
road,  and  seriously  interrupt  the  communications 
of  the  enemy  up  Lookout  Valley,  and  down  to 
the  river  on  Raccoon  Mountain.  The  ridge 
seemed  thinly  picketed,  and  the  evidences  were 
against  the  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  valley 
by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  and  it  seemed 
quite  possible  to  take  by  surprise  what  could  not 
have  been  carried  by  assault,  if  heavily  occupied 
by  an  opposing  force. 

The  Major-General  commanding  the' Geograph¬ 
ical  division  and  the  Major-General  commanding 


the  department  visited  with  me  the  ferry,  a  few 
da}- s  after  this  reconnoissance,  and  both  agreed  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  position  by  itself,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  movements  to 
be  made  from  Bridgeport  to  open  the  river,  and 
I  was  directed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  expedition  to  effect  a  lodgment. 
To  do  this  fifty  pontoons  with  oars  to  carry  a 
crew  and  twenty-five  armed  men  were  prepared, 
and  also  two  flat-boats  carrying  forty  and  sev¬ 
enty  men.  The  force  detailed  for  the  expedition 
consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Brigadier-General 
Turchin  and  Brigadier-General  Hazen,  with  three 
batteries,  to  be  posted  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Mendenhall,  Assistant  Chief  of  Artillery. 
Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  troops  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

One  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Hazen,  were  to  embark  in  the  boats 
and  pass  down  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles,  seven  of  which  would  be  under  the  fire  of 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  It  was  deemed  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  this  risk  than  to  attempt  to  launch 
the  boats  near  the  ferry,  because  they  would 
move  more  rapidly  than  intelligence  could  be 
taken  by  infantry  pickets,  and,  in  addition, 
though  the  enemy  might  be  alarmed,  he  would 
not  know  where  the  landing  was  to  be  attempted, 
and  therefore  could  not  concentrate  with  certain¬ 
ty  against  us.  The  boats  were  called  off  in  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  points  at  which  •  each  section  was 
to  land  were  carefully  selected  and  pointed  out 
to  the  officers  in  command,  and  range-fires  kept 
burning,  lest  in  the  night  the  upper  points  should 
be  mistaken. 

The  remainder  of  Generals  Turchin’s  and  Ha- 
zen’s  brigades  were  marched  across  and  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  woods  out  of  sight,  near  the  ferry, 
ready  to  move  down  and  cover  the  landing  of 
the  boats,  and  also  ready  to  embark  so  soon  as 
the  boats  had  landed  the  river  force,  and  crossed 
to  the  north  side.  The  artillery  was  also  halted 
in  the  woods  during  the  night,  and  was  to  move, 
down  and  go  into  position  so  soon  as  the  boats 
had  landed,  to  cover  the  retirement  of  our  troops 
in  case  of  disaster.  The  equipage  for  the  pon¬ 
toon-bridge  was  also  ready  to  be  moved  down  to 
the  river  so  soon  as  the  troops  were  across.  Axes 
were  distributed  to  the  troops,  to  be  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  abattis  for  defence  so  soon  as  the  ridge  was 
gained.  General  Hazen  was  to  take  the  gorge 
and  hills  to  the  left,  while  General  Turchin  was 
to  extend  from  the  gorge  down  the  river.  The 
boats  moved  from  Chattanooga  at  three  a.m.,  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  and,  thanks  to  a  slight  fog 
and  the  silence  observed,  they  were  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  about  five  a.m.,  when  the  first  section 
had  landed  at  the  upper  point,  and  the  second 
section  had  arrived  abreast  of  the  picket  station¬ 
ed  at  the  gorge. 

Here  a  portion  of  the  second  section  of  the 
flotilla  failed  to  land  at  the  proper  place,  and 
alarming  the  pickets,  received  a  volley.  Some 
time  was  lost  in  effecting  a  landing  below  the 
gorge,  and  the  troops  had  hardly  carried  it  be- 
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fore  the  enemy  began  the  attack.  The  boats  by 
this  time  had  recrossed  the  river,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Langdon,  First  Ohio  volunteers,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  remnant  of  the  brigade  of  General 
Hazen,  was  rapidly  ferried  across,  and,  forming 
his  men,  quickly  pushed  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fay, 
Twenty -third  Kentucky  volunteers,  already  hard 
pressed.  The  skirmish  was  soon  over,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Turchin,  who  followed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Langdon,  quietly  took  possession  of  the  hills 
assigned  him.  So  soon  as  the  skirmishers  were 
thrown  out  from  each  command,  the  axes  were 
set  at  work  felling  an  abattis,  and  in  two  hours 
the  command  was  sufficiently  protected  to  with¬ 
stand  any  attack  which  was  likely  to  be  made. 

So  soon  as  the  last  of  the  troops  were  across, 
the  bridge  was  commenced,  and  continued  under 
some  shelling  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  half-past  four  p.m.,  under  the  vigorous 
and  skilful  superintendence  of  Captain  P.  V. 
Fox,  First  Michigan  engineers,  and  Captain 
George  W.  Dresser,  Fourth  artillery.  Six  pris¬ 
oners  were  taken  and  six  rebels  buried  by  our 
command,  and  several  wounded  reported  by 
citizens,  and  among  the  wounded  the  Colonel  of 
the  Fifteenth  Alabama.  Twenty  beeves,  six 
pontoons,  a  barge,  and  about  two  thousand  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  fell  into  our  possession.  Our  loss 
was  six  killed,  twenty-three  wounded,  and  nine 
missing. 

The  artillery  placed  in  position  was  not  used, 
but  credit  is  due  Major  Mendenhall  for  his 
promptitude  in  placing  his  guns.  To  Brigadier- 
General  Turchin,  Brigadier-General  Hazen,  Colo¬ 
nel  Stanley,  Eighteenth  Ohio  volunteers,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  boats,  and  was 
zealous  in  his  duty,  and  to  Captain  Fox,  First 
Michigan  engineers,  all  credit  is  due  for  their 
zeal,  coolness,  and  intelligence.  Captain  Dress¬ 
er,  Fourth  artillery,  and  Captain  P.  E.  F.  West, 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  rendered  every  service  on 
my  staff.  Lieutenants  Klokke,  Fuller,  Hopkins, 
and  Bent  of  the  Signal  corps,  were  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  soon  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  a  line  of  communication  from 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  I  inclose  the  reports 
of  the  various  commanders. 

Respectfully  submitted.  W.  F.  Smith, 

Brigadier-General  0.  E.,  Commanding  Expedition. 


Doc.  97. 

GENERALS  MEADE  AND  LEE. 

GENERAL  LEE’S  DESPATCH. 

Headquarters  Army  Northern  Va.,  ) 
July  at,  1863.  f 

General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gene¬ 
ral,  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond ,  Va.  : 

General  :  I  have  seen  in  Northern  papers 
what  purported  to  be  an  official  despatch  from 
Gen.  Meade,  stating  that  he  had  captured  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  infantry,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  two  cais¬ 
sons,  and  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  as  this 


army  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  instants. 

This  despatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Rich¬ 
mond  papers,  and  as  its  official  character  may 
cause  it  to  be  believed,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  is 
incorrect.  The  enemy  did  not  capture  any  or¬ 
ganized  body  of  men  on  that  occasion,  but  only 
stragglers  and  such  as  were  left  asleep  on  the 
road,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  I  have  ever 
known  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  rained  with¬ 
out  cessation,,  rendering  the  road  by  which  our 
troops  marched  to  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters 
very  difficult  to  pass,  and  causing  so  much  delay 
that  the  last  of  the  troops  did  not  cross  the  river 
at  the  bridge  until  one  p.m.  on  the  fourteenth. 
While  the  column  was  thus  detained  on  the  road 
a  number  of  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  lay 
down  in  barns  and  by  the  roadside,  and  though 
officers  were  sent  back  to  arouse  them,  as  the 
troops  moved  on,  the  darkness  and  rain  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  finding  all,  and  many  were  in  this 
way  left  behind.  Two  guns  were  left  in  the 
road.  The  horses  that  drew  them  became  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  officers  went  forward  to  procure 
others.  When  they  returned  the  rear  of  the  col¬ 
umn  had  passed  the  guns  so  far  that  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  send  back  for  them,  and  they 
were  thus  lost.  No  arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  only  such 
as  were  left  behind  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  described.  The  number  of  stragglers  thus 
lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy,  but  it  is 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  despatch  referred  to. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

GENERAL  MEADE’S  DESPATCH. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 

.  August  9, 18G3.  ) 

Major-General  H.  IF.  IlallecJc,  General-in-Chief: 

General  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
what  purports  to  be  an  official  despatch  of  Gen¬ 
eral  R.  E.  Lee,  Commander  of  the  confederate 
army,  to  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  In¬ 
spector  General,  denying  the  accuracy  of  my  tel¬ 
egram  to  you  of  July  fourteenth,  announcing  the 
result  of  the  cavalry  affair  at  Falling  Waters. 

I  have  delayed  taking  any  notice  of  General 
Lee’s  report  until  the  return  of  Brigadier-General 
Kilpatrick,  absent  on  leave,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  engaged  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and 
on  whose  report  from  the  field  my  telegram  was 
based. 

I  now  inclose  the  official  report  of  Brigadier- 
General  Kilpatrick,  made  after  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  General  Lee’s  report.  You  will  see 
that  he  reiterates  and  confirms  all  that  my  des¬ 
patch  averred,  and  proves  most  conclusively  that 
General  Lee  has  been  deceived  by  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  or  lie  would  never,  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
now  alleged,  have  made  the  assertions  his  report 
contains. 

It  appears  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that 
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the  body  of  General  Pettigrew  was  left  in  our 
hands,  although  I  would  not  communicate  that 
fact  until  an  officer  from  the  field  reported  to  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  body. 

It  is  now  ascertained  from  the  Richmond  pa¬ 
pers  that  General  Pettigrew,  though  mortally 
wounded  in  the  affair,  was  taken  to  Winchester, 
where  he  subsequently  died.  The  three  battle- 
flags  captured  on  this  occasion  and  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  belonged  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-seventh, 
and  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  regiments  of  infantry. 
General  Lee  will  surely  acknowledge  that  these 
were  not  left  in  the  hands  of  “  stragglers  asleep 
in  barns.”  Respectfully  yours, 

George  G.  Meade, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

GENERAL  KILPATRICK’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Division  Cavalry  Corps,  ) 
Warrenton  Junction,  Va.,  August  7, 1863.  j 

To  Col.  A.  J.  Alexander,  Chief  of  Staff,  Cavalry 

Corps : 

Colonel  :  In  compliance  with  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  directing  me  to  give 
the  facts  connected  with  my  fight  at  Falling 
Waters,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  at  three 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  ultimo, 
T  learned  that  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  retiring 
in  my  front. 

Having  been  previously  ordered  to  attack  at 
seven  a.m.,  I  was  ready  to  move  at  once.  At 
daylight  I  had  reached  the  crest  of  hills  occupied 
by  the  enemy  an  hour  before,  and  at  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  six  o’clock  General  Custer  drove  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy  into  the  river  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport. 

Learning  from  citizens  that  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  had  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Falling 
Waters,  I  at  once  moved  rapidly  for  that  point, 
and!  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  at 
half-past  seven  a.m.,  at  a  point  two  miles  distant 
from  Falling  Waters. 

We  pressed  on,  driving  the  enemy  before  us, 
capturing  many  prisoners  and  one  gun.  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Falling  Waters  the 
enemy  was  found  in  large  force,  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  commanding  the 
road  on  which  I  was  advancing.  His  left  was 
protected  by  earthworks,  and  his  right  extended 
to  the  woods  far  on  my  left. 

The  enemy  was,  when  first  seen,  in  two  lines 
of  battle,  with  arms  stacked.  Within  less  than 
one  thousand  yards  of  this  large  force  a  second 
piece  of  artillery,  with  its  support,  consisting  of 
infantry,  was  captured  while  attempting  to  get 
into  position.  The  gun  was  taken  to  the  rear. 

A  portion  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry,  see¬ 
ing  only  that  portion  of  the  enemy  behind  the 
earthworks,  charged.  This  charge,  led  by  Major 
Weber,  was  the  most  gallant  ever  made.  At  a 
trot  he  pressed  up  the  hill,  received  the  fire  from 
the  whole  line,  and  the  next  moment  rode  through 
and  over  the  earthworks,  passed  to  the  right, 
sabring  the  rebels  along  the  entire  line,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  including  the  gallant  Major  Weber  killed. 


I  directed  General  Custer  to  send  forward  one 
regiment  as  skirmishers.  They  were  repulsed 
before  support  could  be  sent  them,  and  driven 
back,  closely  followed  by  the  rebels,  until  check¬ 
ed  by  the  First  Michigan  and  a  squadron  of  the 
Eighth  New-York. 

The  Second  brigade  having  come  up,  it  was 
quickly  thrown  into  position,  and  after  a  fight  of 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  we  routed  the  en- 
em}r  at  all  points,  and  drove  him  toward  the  river. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bridge 
General  Buford’s  command  came  up  and  took  the 
advance.  We  lost  twenty-nine  killed,  thirty-six 
wounded,  and  forty  missing. 

We  found  upon  the  field  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  dead  rebels,  and  brought  away  after¬ 
ward  fifty  wounded.  A  large  number  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field  in  charge 
of  their  own  surgeons. 

We  captured  two  guns,  three  battle-flags,  and 
upward  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners. 

To  General  Custer  and  his  brigade,  Lieutenant 
Pennington  and  his  battery,  and  one  squadron  of 
the  Eighth  New-York  cavalry,  of  General  Bu¬ 
ford’s  command,  all  praise  is  due. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Kilpatrick, 

Brigadier-General  Volunteers,  Commanding  the  Division. 


Doc.  98. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  JACKSON. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  17, 1863. 

The  siege  of  Jackson,  if  such  any  may  term 
it,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  about 
daylight  this  morning,  by  the  discovery  by  our 
advance  skirmishers  that  the  batteries  which 
frowned  from  the  enemy’s  works  the  evening 
before  had  been  removed.  A  reconnoissance  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
General  Johnston  had  evacuated  the  place,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  his  sick  and  wounded,  his  artillery, 
and  almost  every  thing  else  of  value.  The  work 
of  evacuation  was  commenced  about  dark  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixteenth,  and  conducted  noise¬ 
lessly  and  rapidly  until  about  three  o’clock  this 
morning,  when  Johnston’s  rear-guard  withdrew 
across  the  river,  and  set  the  three  floating  bridges 
on  fire. 

The  stand  of  Johnston  at  this  place  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  to  give  time  for  the  removal  of  large 
quantities  of  government  stores.  Ever  since  our 
army  commenced  moving  eastward  from  Vicks- 
burgh,  every  train  has  been  loaded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Johnston  was  probably  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Sherman’s  ammunition  train  last 
night,  and  consigned  the  remainder  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stores  to  the  flames.  The  large  brick 
block  almost  west  of  the  'State  House,  and  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  north  the  block  destroyed  by  our 
forces  at  the  previous  occupation  of  the  city,  was 
filled  with  stores  of  the  confederate  army.  As 
the  rear-guard  left  the  city  it  fired  this  block  of 
buildings  in  two  or  three  different  places.  The 
burning  buildings  made  it  as  light  as  day  in  our 
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camp.  Nearly  every  one  surmised  that  John¬ 
ston  was  evacuating,  and  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  he  was  destroying  the  whole  city. 

As  soon  as  it  was  rendered  certain  that  the 
place  was  evacuated,  crowds  of  soldiers  marched 
into  the  city,  despite  orders  against  straggling, 
and  commenced  plundering  the  houses  and 
stores  of  citizens.  Most  of  the  officers  endeav¬ 
ored  to  prevent  this  indiscriminate  plundering, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  comparatively  putting  an 
end  to  it. 

The  only  pieces  of  artillery  left  by  Johnston 
in  his  retreat  were  two  sixty-four  pound  rifled 
siege-guns.  One  of  them  was  uninjured,  but 
the  other  had  been  dismounted  by  our  batteries, 
and  a  trunnion  knocked  off.  It  had  been  prop¬ 
ped  up,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  a  “  quaker,” 
in  its  old  position.'  But  the  “religious  silence” 
it  maintained,  however,  for  some  days,  led  our 
boys  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong 
with  it.  * 

Some  forty  or  fifty  railroad-cars  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton  were  left  in  the  city,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  forces. 

The  rebels  had  been  busily  at  work  in  the 
construction  of  a  temporary  bridge  across  the 
Pearl  River.  The  timbers  for  the  purpose  had 
all  been  framed,  and  half  of  the  structure  already 
put  up.  The  piers  of  the  old  bridge  were  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one.  The 
work  was  left  just  as  the  mechanics  had  discon¬ 
tinued  it. 

All  the  railroad  track  inside  the  city  limits, 
which  had  been  torn  up  by  our  troops  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  in  May  last,  had  been 
relaid. 

The  rebel  works  for  the  defence  of  Jackson 
consisted  of  a  very  formidable  line  of  rifle-pits 
around  three  sides  of  the  city,  and  at  about  a 
mile’s  distance  from  it.  At  intervals  along  this 
line,  splendid  turf-works  had  been  constructed, 
which  were  pronounced  models  of  engineering. 
These  forts  were  embrasured  for  a  large  number 
of  field-pieces,  and  two  or  three  contained,  en 
barbette,  large  sixty-four  pound  rifled  siege-guns. 
One  of  these  was  located  in  the  works  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  and  the  other  on  the  west, 
commanding  the  regular  Yicksburgh  road.  It 
was  the  latter  gun  which  was  dismounted  and 
permanently  injured,  in  the  loss  of  a  trunnion, 
by  our  batteries.  The  line  of  rifle-pits  was  con¬ 
structed  in  that  zig-zag  course  which  brings  the 
approaches  to  almost  every  part  of  the  line  under 
an  enfilading  fire  from  those  parts  not  assailed. 
The  timber  and  undergrowth  had  been  removed 
for  several  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  rebel 
_ines,  in  order  to  give  them  a  sweeping  fire  for  a 
.ong  distance.  These  trees  were  left  lying  where 
they  fell,  presenting  an  obstruction  which  would 
have  rendered  the  approach  of  an  assaulting 
party  quite  slow,  and  crowded  the  men  much 
together.  The  ground  was  greatly  undulating, 
as  I  wrote  you  before.  But,  although  not  steep, 
the  ascent  could  not  have  been  carried  without  a 
terrible  loss  of  life.  They  were  so  near  level  as  I 


to  obviate  all  danger  of  over-shooting,  and  the 
peculiar  hardness  and  formation  of  the  ground 
were  particularly  favorable  to  r  icochet  shots.  The 
batteries  and  long  lines  of  rifle-pits  could  have 
enfiladed  and  swept  the  wide,  open  space  in  front 
with  a  murderous  fire.  It  is  well  that  an  assault 
was  not  ordered. 

Johnston,  in  retreating,  took  the  road  to  Meri¬ 
dian,  the  junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  with 
the  railroad  running  east  from  Jackson.  Here  a 
stand  can  be  made,  or  he  can  fall  back  on  Mobile 
or  Montgomery.  Meridian  is  six  miles  south  of 
Marion,  which  you  will  find  laid  down  on  all  the 
old  maps  ;  it  is  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
Jackson,  and  twenty  from  the  Alabamar  line. 
This  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  Mississippi  to  our 
forces,  even  if  Johnston  withdraws  no  further 
than  Meridian. 

There  have  been  several  fires  in  Jackson  al¬ 
ready,  since  our  brief  possession  of  the  place. 
Almost  a  whole  block  of  stores  was  destroyed 
this  morning,  and  one  fine  dwelling-house,  just 
outside  the  rebel  line  of  defence.  This  evening, 
as  I  write,  the  skies  ate  illuminated  by  a  fire  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  city.  How  exten¬ 
sive  it  is,  I  am  unable  to  say.  By  the  time  our 
army  has  captured,  evacuated,  and  again  cap¬ 
tured  Jackson,  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  it. 
Nothing  is  safe  or  respected  here,  but  every  thing 
destructible  seems  doomed  to  destruction.  Such 
is  war. 

During  a  portion  of  the  day  the  rebels  held 
the  extreme  upper  and  lower  fords,  but  were 
finally  dislodged  bjr  our  troops  crossing  at  the 
central  ford,  between  the  floating  bridges,  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  old  railroad  bridge. 
Their  object  was  to  delay  the  crossing  of  our 
cavalry  unfil  the  rear  of  Johnston’s  column  had 
reached  a  safe  distance.  One  of  our  cavalrymen, 
crossing  at  the  central  ford,  captured  a  confed¬ 
erate  prisoner  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  was  proceeding  to  bring  him  back  into  the 
city.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
ford,  with  his  prisoner  walking  beside  him,  his 
horse  stepped  upon  and  exploded  a  torpedo, 
planted  in  the  ground  and  concealed  in  the  dust. 
The  horse  was  literally  split  wide  open  by  the 
explosion,  and  the  rider  almost  instantly  killed. 
A  fragment  struck  the  prisoner  a  short  distance 
below  the  thigh,  completely  shattering  the  leg  to 
the  knee.  His  life  is  despaired  of.  It  is  not 
known  whether  there  are  any  more  of  these  tor¬ 
pedoes  planted  in  the  roads  or  not,  but  it  is 
presumed  they  are,  and  great  caution  is  exercis¬ 
ed  by  our  soldiers  in  consequence. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  between  the 
two  lines,  and  consequently  in  the  line  of  fire 
from  both  sides.  It  is  riddled  with  shot,  and  is 
now  but  a  mere  wreck.  It  never  was  a  first-class 
building,  and  the  loss  cannot  be  very  great.  The 
Insane  Asylum  was  within  our  lines  from  the 
first,  and  has  been  under  the  protection  of  a 
guard  detailed  by  General  Parks.  The  only  in¬ 
jury  it  sustained  was  from  a  thirty-two  pound 
solid  shot  from  the  enemy’s  guns,  which  passed 
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through  it.  An  insane  woman  was  slightly 
wounded  by  a  splinter,  but  otherwise  no  injury 
was  inflicted  upon  the  inmates. 

Colonel  Wood,  of  Thayer’s  division,  Steele’s 
army  corps,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  left  for 
Canton  last  evening.  They  will  destroy  the 
railroad  in  that  neighborhood,  and  also  the  large 
railroad  machine-shops  at  that  place.  It  has 
been  determined  upon  to  destroy  all  the  railroads 
within  our  reach,  inflicting  damages  of  such  a 
permanent  character  that  they  will  never  be  re¬ 
built,  except  after  a  return  of  peace.  AYork  will 
be  commenced  upon  the  roads  here  to-morrow, 
and  the  hurried  injuries  of  the  previous  occu¬ 
pation  will  become  permanent.  With  Johnston’s 
army  withdrawn  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
State,  and  all  the  railroads  torn  up,  the  rebels 
will  never  resume  control  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  are  said  to  be  ninety  locomotives  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Mississippi  Central  and  other  roads 
north  of  Jackson.  If  this  report  is  true,  they 
will  probably  be  destroyed,  unless  some  means 
presents  itself  of  getting  them  to  Corinth  or 
Memphis. 

Johnston  had  removed  his  hospitals  some  two 
miles  east  of  the  Pearl  River,  where  a  very  few 
of  his  own  sick,  and  our  wounded  in  the  affair 
of  the  twelfth,  are  said  to  have  been  left. 

From  the  first  investment  of  the  place,  General 
Sherman  was  short  of  ammunition.  Only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  guns  were  at  first  placed  in  po¬ 
sition,  and  all  pieces  were  limited  to  one  shot 
every  five  minutes.  The  ammunition  train  was 
expected  on  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  fifteenth  -our  lines  were  moved  about  a  half 
a  mile  nearer  the  front,  and  almost  double  the 
number  of  guns  were  placed  in  position.  In 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  train,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  bombardment  was  to  have  commenced  on 
last  evening.  The  train  did  not  arrive,  however, 
until  near  midnight,  when  orders  were  issued 
for  each  piece  to  fire  two  hundred  rounds  as 
rapidly  as  possible  this  morning.  Johnston  was 
of  course  aware  of  ouk  being  short  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  or  he  would  not  have  remained  so  long. 
His  cavalry  scouts  must  also  have  notified  him 
of  the  progress  of  our  ammunition  train,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  leave  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  severe  fire  which  would  have  followed  its 
arrival. 

There  are  many  reports  in  circulation  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  our  men  have  been  poisoned 
by  drinking  liquor  left  by  the  rebels.  The 
reasonable  conclusion  would  be  this :  A  drug¬ 
store,  being  endangered  by  the  fire  last  night, 
the  stock  was  removed  into  the  street,  and  this 
morning  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  our  soldiers.  Several  kegs  of 
liquor  were  found  among  the  stock  of  this  drug¬ 
store,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
soldiers,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  partook  of  anti- 
monial  wine. 

The  operations  of  the  siege,  aside  from  the 
terrible  blunder  of  General  Lauman  on  the 
twelfth  instant,  were  conducted  with  the  loss  of 


but  few  lives,  as  was  also  the  skirmishing  in  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Vicksburgh. 

This  morning  I  rode  over  the  ground  upon 
which  General  Lauman  operated  his  division  in 
the  affair  of  the  twelfth  instant,  concerning  which 
I  wrote  you  from  Black  River  bridge  on  Tuesday 
last.  A  view  of  the  ground  enables  one  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
blundering  movement  was  made,  which  termina¬ 
ted  so  disastrously. 

General  Lauman’ s  division  was  attached  to 
General  Ord’s  army  corps,  being  the  extreme 
right.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  General 
Hovey,  whose  division  was  next  to  the  left,  ad¬ 
vanced  his  line  about  half  a  mile,  and  General 
Lauman  w'as  ordered  to  advance  his  line  until  his 
left  rested  upon  General  Hovey’s  right.  Lau¬ 
man’ s  right  did  not  extend  to  Pearl  River,  as 
was  reported,  but  simply  extended  the  length  of 
one  brigade  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad. 

The  line  of  the  enemy’s  works,  after  reaching 
far  enough  south  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  make  a  curve  around  to  the 
east  and  cover  the  approaches  to  the  south. 
This  last  line,  when  it  reaches  the  railroad ^south 
of  the  city,  is  running  almost  north-west  and 
south-east.  When  it  crosses  the  railroad  it  bears 
from  north-east  to  south-west  for  some  distance, 
and  then  again  changes  from  north-west  to  south¬ 
east,  running  to  the  river. 

Colonel  Isaac  L.  Pugh,  of  the  Forty-first  Illinois, 
commanded  the  brigade  upon  the  extreme  right  of 
General  Lauman’s  division.  The  brigade  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  Forty-first,  Fifty-third,  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Illinois,  Third  Iowa  and  Fifth  Ohio  bat¬ 
tery.  The  left  of  the  brigade  rested  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  it  being  upon  the  east  side  of  it.  Although 
he  could  not  see  the  rebel  lines  on  the  east  side 
of  the  railroad,  General  Lauman  could  see  enough 
to  know  that  they  did  not  run  parallel  with  those 
on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad,  and,  presuming 
that,  after  crossing  the  railroad,  their  course  was 
about  east  to  the  river,  he  swung  the  right  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Pugh’s  brigade  around  until  the  line  was  form¬ 
ed  almost  due  cast  and  west.  The  brigade  on  the 
left  of  Pugh’s  had  been  dropped  from  the  line, 
leaving  a  gap.  In  this  position  the  division  ad¬ 
vanced.  Presently  Colonel  Pugh  came  to  a  corn¬ 
field,  where  the  corn  had  all  been  carefully  remov¬ 
ed  except  in  one  place,  and  the  timber  upon  his 
left  all  cut  down.  His  skirmishers,  about  the  same 
time,  were  driven  in  by  sharp-shooters.  Colonel 
Pugh  determined  not  to  advance  any  further,  and 
sent  for  General  Lauman,  to  whom  he  commu¬ 
nicated  that  his  skirmishers  had  been  driven  in, 
and  he  feared  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  in 
front  of  him.  General  Lauman  gave  the  order  to 
the  brigade  to  move  on,  and  left  it.  After  cross¬ 
ing  the  corn-field  it  came  into  a  piece  of  open 
woods,  from  which  the  undergrowth  had  been 
removed.  Here  it  was  opened  upon  by  a  galling 
fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery,  sharp-shooters, 
and  twelve  cannon  with  grape  and  canister,  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  those  upon  the 
right  enfilading  the  line.  It  was  the  most  mur- 
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derous  fire  to  which  any  considerable  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  has  been  exposed  during  the  war,  and  it 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  not  until  over  one  half 
of  the  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 


Doc.  99. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  PROCLAMATION. 
jult  15,  1863. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the 
supplications  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  so  sig¬ 
nal  and  so  effective  victories  as  to  furnish  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  augmented  confidence  that  the 
Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their 
Constitution  preserved,  and  their  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  permanently  preserved  ;  but  these  victories 
have  been  accorded  not  without  sacrifice  of  life, 
limb,  and  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic, 
and  loyal  citizens.  Domestic  affliction  in  every 
pai’t  of  the  country  follows  in  the  train  of  these 
fearful  bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  re¬ 
cognize  and  confess  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  the  power  of  his  hand  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I  do  set  apart 
Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  August  next,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer,  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  in 
their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
from  approved  by  their  own  conscience,  render 
the  homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the 
wonderful  things  he  has  done  in  the  Nation’s  be¬ 
half,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced  and  so 
long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion  ;  to 
change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents  ;  to  guide 
the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  wisdom  ad¬ 
equate  to  so  great  a  National  emergency,  and  to 
visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  all  those  who, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages,  bat¬ 
tles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  finally  to  lead  the 
whole  nation  through  paths  of  repentance  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  vyhereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be.  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifteenth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-eighth.  , 

By  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Vol.  VII.— Doc.  23. 
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BATTLE  OF  ELK  CREEK,  KANSAS. 

LETTER  OP  GENERAL  JAMES  G.  BLUNT.* 

Headquarters  District  of  the  Frontier,  ) 

In  the  Field,  Fort  Blunt,  Creek  Nation,  V 
July  20, 1863.  ) 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June 
came  to  hand  by  expressman,  late  on  the  eve  of 
the  sixteenth  instant,  while  on  the  march  to  the 
battle-field  of  Honey  Springs,  Creek  Nation,  which 
took  place  the  following  morning.  On  learning 
that  this  place,  which  had  been  beleaguered  for 
months  by  an  overwhelming  force,  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  and  being  unable  to  get  any  reen¬ 
forcements  to  send  to  their  relief,  I  determined 
to  play  a  bold  game.  On  the '  night  of  the  fifth 
instant,  with  a  portion  of  my  staff  and  a  small 
escort,  I  left  Fort  Scott  and  made  this  place  in 
five  days,  (one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,) 
without  any  transportation,  and  only  the  baggage 
we  could  carry  on  our  backs  and  on  our  horses. 
On  arriving  here  I  found  the  Arkansas  River  too 
high  to  ford,  and  commenced  the  construction  of 
ferry-boats.  The  rebels  had  all  the  fords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  for  forty  miles  guarded  by 
rifle-pits.  On  the  fifteenth  instant  I  learned  that 
General  Cooper’s  headquarters  were  at  Honey 
Springs,  on  Elk  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  south 
from  this  post,  on  the  Texas  road ;  that  his  force 
was  six  thousand  strong ;  and  that  he  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  three  Texas  regiments  on  the 
seventeenth,  when  he  intended  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  upon  this  place. 

At  midnight,  on  the  fifteenth,  I  took  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  cavalry  and  two  six-pound  guns, 
and  proceeded  thirteen  miles  up  the  river  to  a 
point  that  was  fordable,  drove  their  pickpts  from 
the  opposite  side,  crossed  over,  came  down  oh  the 
south  side  to  the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  near  which  this  fort  is  located,  drove  their 
outpost  from  there,  and  commenced  crossing  all 
my  available  force,  which  was  less  than  three 
thousand  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
At  ten  o’clock  p.m.  the  liftle  column  comipenced 
moving.  At  daylight  we  came  upon  the  enemy’s 
advance,  which  fell  back,  as  we  pressed  them,  upon 
•their  main  line,  which  was  on  Elk  Creek,  five  miles 
beyond.  Their  line  was  formed  in  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  (which  was  very  bushy,)  on  the  north 
side,  in  a  semicircular  form,  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  the  main  road  running  through  the 
centre.  I  directed  the  command  halted  as  it  came 
up  behind  a  little  rise  of  ground  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  their  line,  while  I  went  forward  with  a 
small  party  of  mounted  men  to  reconnoitre  their 
position.  I  soon  discovered  their  entire  force 
crouched  in  the  bushes  waiting  for  their  prey. 
The  locality  of  their  artillery  I  could  not  learn, 
as  it  was  masked.  I  gave  time  for  the  stragglers 
all  to  come  up,  and  the  men  to  rest  a  short  time 
and  eat  a  lunch  from  their  haversacks.  At  ten 
o’clock  a.m.  I  formed  the  command  in  two  col¬ 
umns,  by  companies  closed  in  mass,  and  marched 
with  one  column  on  either  side  of  the  road  until 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Bramhall. 
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within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  line,  when  I 
quickly  deployed  one  column  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  with  such  rapidity  that  in  five 
minutes  my  line  covered  their  entire  front.  They 
now  opened  upon  us  from  their  batteries,  which 
revealed  the  location.  In  a  moment  the  engage¬ 
ment  became  general  and  desperate.  My  cavalry 
force,  which  was  upon  either  flank,  and  armed 
with  carbines,  were  dismounted  and  sent  into  the 
timber  as  infantry.  The  Texans  fought  gallantly 
and  maintained  their  line  for  nearly  two  hours, 
but  at  last  gave  way.  Then  commenced  a  run¬ 
ning  fight,  which  lasted  between  two  and  three 
hours,  the  enemy  making  a  stand  at  every  avail¬ 
able  point,  and  being  as  often  routed.  Three 
miles  through  the  timber  of  Elk  Creek  brought 
us  again  to  the  prairie,  where  they  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  stand  to  enable  them  to  destroy  their  com¬ 
missary  supplies  by  setting  fire  to  the  buildings. 
I  soon  shelled  them  from  this  position,  and  they 
fled  in  confusion.  My  cavalry  horses  were  now 
tired  out,  infantry  exhausted,  artillery  horses  un¬ 
able  to  draw  the  guns  farther,  and  the  pursuit 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  about  two  hours  General  Cooper  was  reen¬ 
forced  by  three  Texas  regiments,  and  I  supposed 
he  would  make  a  stand.  Consequently  I  bivou¬ 
acked  on  the  field  until  morning,  when  I  found 
he  had  retreated  twenty-five  miles  during  the 
night,  and  is  still  on  the  skedaddle.  My  loss  was 
seventeen  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  We 
buried  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  rebel  dead, 
have  sixty  prisoners,  (among  them  several  offi¬ 
cers,)  captured  one  stand  of  colors,  two  hundred 
stand  of  small  arms,  one  piece  of  artillery,  (which 
we  dismounted  early  in  the  fight,)  and  have  forty 
of  their  wounded,  most  of  whom  will  die.  All 
of  their  wounded  that  could  be  carried  away  on 
a  horse  were  removed  by  them  to  the  rear  as 
they  fell,  and  thus  escaped. 

I  have  merely  noted  these  facts  for  your  pe¬ 
rusal,  thinking  it  might  instruct  a  New-Yorker  to 
know  how  we  do  up  matters  in  the  West.  You 
must  excuse  the  bad  .scribbling,  as  I  am  sitting 
up  in  a  sick-bed,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  for  some  days.  I  was  taken  with 
a  bilious  fever  the  day  after  I  started  after  Cooper, 
and  forty-eight  hours  in  the  saddle,  without  rest 
or  sleep,  or  a  mouthful  to  eat,  and  all  the  time 
with  a  burning  fever,  did  not  improve  my  health 
much.  When  the  excitement  of  the  battle  was 
over,  my  powers  of  endurance  were  completely 
exhausted,  and  I  had  to  come  down.  Have  not 
been  able  to  sit  up  since,  but  am  improving,  and 
hope  to  be  all  right  again  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

James  G.  Blunt. 

F.  J.  Bramhall, 

New-York  City. 


Doc.  101. 

GENERAL  POTTER’S  EXPEDITION 
through  north-carolina,  July,  1863. 

Newiserx,  N.  C.,  July  23,  1S63. 

The  present  expedition  being  on  a  grander  and 
more  responsible  scale  than  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  Major-General  Foster  concluded  to  con¬ 
fide  its  chief  direction  to  an  officer  of  higher 
rank  than  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis,  and  selected 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Potter,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Colonel  Lewis  retained  the  immediate 
command  of  the  cavalry  force.  General  Potter 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Gouraud,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Farquhar,  and  Lieutenant  Myers,  Chief  of 
Ordnance  of  Major-General  Foster’s  staff,  all  of 
whom  have  seen  active  service  in  North-Carolina. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  eighteenth  in¬ 
stant,  orders  were  received  for  the  cavalry  to  get 
in  readiness  to  start  on  the  expedition.  Every 
man  leaped  into  his  saddle  with  alacrity,  and  the 
column  went  across  the  Neuse  to  Fort  Anderson 
without  incident.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  at 
this  time  consisted  of  the  following  : 

Twelve  companies  of  the  Third  New-York 
cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lewis,  Lieutenant  Nourse  Acting  Adjutant. 

One  company  (L)  North-Carolina  Union  caval¬ 
ry,  Lieutenant  Graham  commanding. 

Three  companies  (A,  B,  and  F)  Twelfth  New- 
York  cavalry,  Major  Clarkson  commanding. 

Two  companies  (A  and  B)  of  what  is  called 
Mix’s  hew  New-York  regiment. 

Four  mountain  howitzers,  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  Allis  and  Clark. 

The  cavalry  force  was  divided  into  three  de¬ 
tachments.  The  first  detachment  was  under  the 
command  of  Major  Cole,  of  the  Third ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  under  Major  Clarkson,  of  the  Twelfth  ;  and 
the  third  under  Major  Jacobs,  of  the  Third — the 
whole  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis,  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Potter  as  chief. 

About  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  cavalry  moved  forward  in 
splendid  order  in  the  direction  of  Swift  Creek. 
The  enemy’s  pickets  were  not  near  the  creek ; 
but  they  took  to  their  boats  and  hurried  across, 
giving  our  men  a  volley  from  their  muskets  as 
they  left,  but  doing  no  injury.  Reaching  the 
creek,  without  further  molestation,  although  it 
was  known  that  a  force  of  at  least  four  hundred 
rebels  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  but  a  short 
time  before,  our  men  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
videttes  being  thrown  out  to  guard  against  sur¬ 
prise. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  nineteenth,  at  day¬ 
break,  orders  were  received  from  General  Potter, 
to  prepare  to  move,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  men 
commenced  moving  with  their  usual  alacrity. 
They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  a  place  which  was 
known  as  “  The  Chapel,”  when  they  encountered, 
or  rather  surprised,  a  rebel  picket-guard,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  company  of  Whitford’s  men,  under 
Captain  White.  Upon  the  approach  of  our  men, 

[  the  rebels  stood  gaping  with  wonder,  apparently 
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not  knowing  whether  we  were  friends  or  enemies  ; 
but  a  peremptory  demand  to  “surrender”  brought 
them  to  their  senses,  and  off  they  attempted  to 
scamper.  About  fifteen  were  captured,  and  one 
man  who  was  making  hasty  tracks  through  the 
woods,  refusing  to  obey  the  command  to  halt  and 
surrender,  was  brought  down  by  one  of  our  car¬ 
bineers,  who  put  a  bullet  through  his  thigh.  We 
not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  any  prisoners 
at  this  stage  of  the  expedition,  General  Potter 
ordered  the  captives  to  be  paroled,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

This  over,  General  Potter  proceeded  at  once 
toward  the  town  of  Greenville,  a  place  noted  as 
of  much  consequence  as  a  rebel  stronghold  dur¬ 
ing  the  protracted  siege  of  Washington,  and, 
taking  the  Kinston  fork  of  the  cross-roads  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Greenville,  he  reached 
Greenville  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

No  one  having  apparently  warned  the  people 
or  the  guard,  if  any,  of  our  approach,  no  prepara¬ 
tions  were  found  to  be  made  for  our  reception. 
The  place  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  the  defences 
had  been  abandoned  by  all  save  a  few  cavalry- 
ihen,  who  appeared  to  be  detained  to  act  more 
as  messengers  or  couriers  than  as  scouts  or  vi- 
dettes. 

Finding  the  intrenchments  and  breastworks 
undefended,  General  Potter  dashed  at  once  into 
the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the  post-office 
and  other  public  buildings,  seizing  the  mails,  and 
destroying  such  government  matter  as  could  not 
be  conveniently  carried  away.  A  few  prisoners 
were  made  and  paroled.  Some  large  guns,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  the  defences  of  the  place,  were 
spiked,  a  number  of  small  arms  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  some  damage  done  to  the  enemy’s 
works.  The  day  being  a  quiet  Sabbath,  and  the 
rebel  troops  having  been  all  withdrawn,  the 
amazement  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pretty  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  sudden  advent  of  so  formidable  a 
cavalry  host  as  ours  may  be  imagined.  They 
threw  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  officers 
executing  the  orders  of  General  Potter ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  either  pretended  to  lend  assistance 
or  acted  as  if  stupefied. 

Having  done  every  thing  to  cripple  the  enemy 
that  the  usages  of  war  allowed,  and  refrained  as 
much  as  possible  from  disturbing  private  proper¬ 
ty,  or  alarming  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants, 
General  Potter,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  issued  orders  to  start  forward  on  the  line 
of  march,  which  proved  to  be  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  little  village  of  Sparta,  which  lay  in  a 
northerly  direction,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of 
Tarboro.  This  place  was  reached  in  the  night, 
and  here  General  Potter  bivouacked. 

About  this  time  it  is  presumed  the  enemy  had 
obtained  some  information  of  our  advance,  and 
that  our  intentions  were  to  at  once  visit  Tarboro, 
being  in  such  close  proximity  to  that  place.  But 
instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Tarboro,  General 
Potter  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis  to  de¬ 
tail  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  to  take  another 
road  and  pounce  upon  Rocky  Mount — a  most  im¬ 


portant  point  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad — before  the  enemy  there  had  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  our  approach.  Major  Jacobs’s  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Third  was.  detailed  for  this  import¬ 
ant  service,  upon  the  result  of  which  depended 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
expedition.  Proud  of  having  so  fair  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  distinguish  himself,  this  young  and  ju¬ 
dicious  officer  proceeded  with  his  detachment,  by 
a  new  and  hitherto  untried  route,  across  ditches, 
through  swamps,  and  through  creeks  and  larger 
streams,  and  over  bridges  none  the  better  for  age 
and  rottenness,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  de¬ 
sired  place  of  destination,  the  main  force  mean¬ 
while  remaining  for  a  time  near  Sparta,  and 
keeping  within  eyesight  distance  of  any  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Tarboro, 
but  soon  after  advancing  on  the  town  with  such 
effect  as  shall  presently  be  seen. 

Major  Jacobs’s  only  artillery  force  was  one 
howitzer,  under  Allis,  and  yet  with  that  and  his 
heroic  detachment  of  troops  he  committed  a 
greater  amount  of  destruction,  and  such  as  will 
be  regarded  by  the  rebels  themselves  as  more 
deplorable  and  ruinous  to  them,  than  any  that 
has  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  State  of 
North-Carolina  during  the  war. 

With  a  dash  and  daring  uneclipsed  by  an}'’ 
cavalry  raid  directed  for  similar  purpose  against 
the  enemy  during  the  war,  Major  Jacobs  de¬ 
stroyed  and  laid  in  ruins  the  costly  structure 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mount  railroad  bridge  over 
Tar  River,  on  the  line  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  Railroad,  and  the  connecting  link,  by 
this  route,  of  Richmond  with  Wilmington  and 
the  far  South.  The  bridge  was  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  to  construct  in  the  State,  and  was  over  four 
hundred  feet  long.  It  will  take  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  to  reconstruct  and  to  rebuild  the 
trestle-work  also  destroyed.  The  demolition  of 
this  bridge  has  long  been' an  object  kept  in  view 
by  the  general  commanding  the  department,  and 
now  it  has  been  accomplished,  a  much-coveted 
desideratum  has  been  reached. 

Major  Jacobs  destroyed  the  finest  cotton-mill 
in  the  State — one  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
rebel  army  cloth,  and  employing  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  hands,  mostly  girls.  About  five  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  were  also  destroyed. 

He  destroyed  a  rebel  quartermaster’s  train, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  stores  for  the  rebel 
army.  When  Major  Jacobs  destroyed  the  cot¬ 
ton  factory  he  said  to  the  girls  who  had  been 
employed  in  it,  “  Girls,  I  am  sorry  to  throw  you 
out  of  work  ;  but,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  a 
rich  store  of  rebel  provisions,  “go  there  and  help 
yourselves.”  The  suggestion  was  immediately 
improved  by  many.  Major  Jacobs  destroyed  a 
railroad  train  of  thirty  cars,  all  loaded  with  am¬ 
munition,  etc.  The  train  had  just  been  sent  up 
from  Tarboro  for  safety,  and  was  in  motion, 
backing  out,  when  Jacobs  ordered  its  capture. 
Private  White,  of  company  A,  Third  New-York 
cavalry,  deserves  credit  for  its  capture.  Riding 
up  to  the  locomotive,  he  discharged  his  pistol  at 
the  engineer,  who  instantly  dropped.  The  train 
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was  then  backing  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles 
an  hour,  having  not  yet  got  under  full  head  or 
back  way.  White  immediately  dismounted, 
sprang  upon  the  locomotive,  reversed  the  engine 
and  brought  the  train  to  a  point  where  it  and  its 
freight — except  some  rebel  officers  who  were  on 
board — could  be  destroyed.  The  ammunition 
was  effectually  destroyed  and  the  locomotive  es¬ 
sentially  smashed.  They  also  captured  a  rebel 
paymaster,  with  all  his  funds,  some  $50,000  in 
North-Carolina  and  South-Carolina  notes. 

The  quartermaster’s  train  captured  consisted 
of  eighteen  six-mule  teams,  well  loaded  with 
stores  and  stuff,  which,  with  the  teams,  were 
destroyed.  The  mules  were  taken,  and  negroes, 
who  were  ready  and  willing,  standing  by  grin¬ 
ning,  were  given  a  chance  for  a  free  ride.  The 
paymaster  referred  to  was  captured  in  the  road, 
while  on  a  tour  distributing  to  families  the  allot¬ 
ment  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  their 
support.  The  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Gardner,  of  the  Third  cavalry,  who 
acted  as  provost-marshal  of  the  expedition. 

After  accomplishing  all  this  destruction,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  much  more,  Major  Jacobs  re¬ 
turned  to  the  main  column,  having  made  a 
march  of  ninety  miles,  and  executed  his  import¬ 
ant  orders  to  the  letter,  within  the  brief  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Truly  a  magnificent  day’s 
work. 

After  Major  Jacobs  had  started  with  his  de¬ 
tachment  to  Rocky  Mount,  the  main  column 
(about  five  a.m.)  commenced  its  march  for  Tar- 
boro,  where,  report  alleged,  a  large  amount  of 
rebel  government  stores  was  housed,  some 
steamboats  built,  and  some  rams  and  other  rebel 
deviltries  under  way.  The  town  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one,  and  once  the  seat  of  considerable 
traffic  and  commerce.  It  is  situated  on  Tar,  or 
Tarr,  River,  (“River  of  Health” 'in  the  Indian 
tongue,)  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Weldon  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  running  from 
the  town  of  Wilson. 

Our  advance,  Major  Clarkson’s  detachment, 
reached  Tarboro  about  nine  a.m.  ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  ceremony,  Major  C.  dashed  into 
the  town,  and  drove  the  enemy’s  pickets  (cav¬ 
alry)  across  the  bridge  on  a  full  run.  The  fly¬ 
ing  troopers  were  pursued  until  the  danger  of 
falling  into  an  ambuscade  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Indeed,  such  was  the  report  at  one 
time,  accompanied  by  a  rumor  that  Major  Clark¬ 
son  had  lost  severely,  and  had  made  a  very  nar¬ 
row  escape  with  his  command.  It  afterward 
appeared,  however,  that  the  report  was  much 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  believed  at  headquarters 
had  no  foundation,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  ambus¬ 
cade  was  concerned.  Major  Clarkson’s  loss  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  expedition  was  but  three  officers 
(Captain  Cyrus  Church  and  his  two  lieutenants) 
and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men — all  missing. 

Without  proceeding  to  give  in  detail  the  mode 
and  manner  by  which  the  rebel  property  in  Tar¬ 
boro  was  destroyed,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  amount  was  immense  and  consisted  of — 

1.  Two  steamboats,  one  a  very  fine  one. 


2.  The  framework  of  an  iron-clad  which  has 
been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  several 
months. 

3.  A  number  of  iron  rams  or  rebel  devils. 

4.  Four  cannon,  with  caissons  and- ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  were  thrown  into  the  river. 

5.  A  large  building,  two  stories  high  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  filled  with  commis¬ 
sary  stores,  such  as  bacon,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  etc., 
etc. 

6.  Another  building,  of  similar  dimensions, 
containing  quartermaster’s  stores,  such  as  camp 
equipage,  wagons,  harness,  etc. 

7.  The  railroad  depot,  consisting  of  two  large 
brick  buildings. 

8.  About  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 

9.  The  extensive  bridge  over  the  Tar  River,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  attended  with  probably 
more  inconvenience  and  distress  than  any  other 
event  during  the  expedition. 

The  work  of  demolition  in  Tarboro  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  much,  resistance,  so  sudden  was 
our  arrival,  and  so  alert  our  movements.  Major 
Cole’s  command  did  good  work.  A  few  inhab¬ 
itants  fired  upon  our  men  from  windows  ;  but  that 
work  stopped  soon  after  a  few  summary  examples 
were  made.  The  enemy  attempted  to  shell  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  desisted  as 
soon  as  they  found  they  were  doing  more  damage 
to  their  own  property  than  they  were  to  us,  and 
also,  probably,  from  the  effects  of  the  shells  from 
Clark’s  howitzers. 

Some  infantry  and  cavalry  also  showed  them¬ 
selves,  and,  the  appearance  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  formidable,  General  Potter,  as  soon 
as  Major  Jacobs’s  command  had  rejoined  the  main 
column  from  its  successful  raid  at  Rocky  Mount, 
ordered  the  line  of  march  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  via  Sparta. 

The  order  to  apply  the  torch  to  Tarboro  bridge, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  from 
the  opposite  side  upon  our  rear,  was  executed  a 
little  too  soon.  A  large  number  of  contrabands 
had  just  got  over,  many  were  still  on  the  bridge, 
and  many  were  yet  on  the  other  side,  all  eager  to 
join  our  column  and  flee  from  their  masters  in 
Dixie  to  their  worshippers  among  the  Yankees. 
Some  of  our  own  men  were  also  on  the  other  side; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  contrived  to  make 
their  escape.  When  the  burning  bridge  fell,  it  is 
feared  it  carried  into  the  stream  below,  or  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  vain  effort  to  extricate  themselves, 
between  five  and  six  hundred  poor  frantic  negroes. 

No  sooner  had  the  enemy  ascertained  that  we 
were  retreating  than  they  began  to  make  a  move¬ 
ment  to  cut  us  off,  having  been  foiled  in  the  rapid 
!  execution  of  their  plan  of  advancing  on  our  rear 
by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 

The  rebels  who  had  by  this  time  been  largely 
reenforced  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 

I  having  six  pieces  of  the  latter,  followed  our  re¬ 
treating  column  closely.  Their  force  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  composed  of  Martin’s  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Seventeenth,  Forty-second,  Fif¬ 
tieth,  and  Sixty-third  North-Carolina  infajitry; 
Whitford’s  battalion  of  rangers,  and  a  part  of 
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Nethercutt’s  battalion  of  rangers.  The  name  of 
their  artillery  was  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain  it 
was  handsomely  handled,  giving  our  four  little 
pieces  all  the  work  they  could  conveniently  do. 
Their  object  being  to  head  us  off,  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  nightfall  at  a  point  called  Tyson’s  Creek. 
Here  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  a 
bridge  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross  if  we  kept 
on  our  present  line  of  retreat,  and  had  also  planted 
artillery  on  the  opposite  bank,  apparently  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  our 
further  progress.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  General  Potter  moved  his  column  down  the 
creek,  and  instead  of  going  through  Greenville, 
as  the  enemy  might  have  supposed,  took  the 
Snowhill  road,  one  that  runs  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  This  adroit  movement  seemed  to  perplex 
the  enemy  for  a  little  while;  but  in  a  short  time, 
amid  all  the  darkness,  he  was  heard  to  approach, 
and  the  firing  of  his  cannon  told  us  that  we  had 
been  betrayed  by  guides,  who  had  proclaimed 
their  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  said  they  were 
ready  to  seal  it  with  their  lives. 

The  enemy  kept  on  harassing  our  rear,  occasion¬ 
ally  doing  a  little  execution,  wounding  a  few  men 
and  killing  a  few  horses,  until  we  reached  Street’s 
Ferry,  on  the  Neuse,  with  transports  ready  to  carry 
our  weary  and  worn-out  bodies  to  Newbern.  The 
expedition  having  been  attended  with  such  bril¬ 
liant  success,  neither  officers  nor  men  uttered  a 
word  of  complaint,  almost  dead  as  they  were  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest.  The  expedition  had 
been  absent  about  six  daj's,  and  many  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  troopers  avow  that  they  have  not  slept 
five  hours  in  all  that  time.  It  was  hard,  very 
hard  work,  and  those  brave  hearts  engaged  in  it 
are  deserving  the  unqualified  approbation  of  their 
countrymen. 

Throwing  aside  the  negro  catastrophe,  if  it 
should  even  prove  true,  our  losses  have  been 
meagre,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
accomplished.  The  Twelfth  probably  lost  some 
twenty  men  missing  and  wounded,  the  Third 
nearly  the  same  number.  The  losses  of  Graham’s 
North-Carolinians,  who  behaved  gallantly  under 
their  intrepid  leader,  and  Mix’s  new  regiment,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  artillery,  which  was  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  handsomely'  served,  are  inconsiderable,  ex¬ 
cept  those  resulting  from  extreme  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  blazing  sun.  The  enemy’s  losses 
in  men  undoubtedly  treble  ours,  although  they 
had  the  advantage  of  selecting  their  positions  in 
harassing,  our  retreat.  So  confidently  was  it  re¬ 
ported  in  Newbern  that  we  were  badly  cut  up 
that  reenforcements  were  at  one  time  ordered  to 
hurry  up  to  our  relief.  Colonel  Jourdan’s  brigade 
of  infantry  approached  as  far  as  Swift  Creek  on 
the  first  day’s  march  of  the  cayalry,  as  a  support, 
but  had  returned  to  Newbern  some  time  before 
the  cavalry  came  back. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  rebel  property  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  expedition  cannot  be  less  than  five 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  value  of  mischief 
done  to  their  facilities  for  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road  is  in¬ 
calculable.  A  pretty  good  week’s  work  for  the 


little  but  noble  band  of  heroes  who  are  serving 
their  country  en  cheval  in  North-Carolina. 


Doc.  102. 

EXPEDITION  UP  RED  RIVER. 

REPORT  OF  ADMIRAL  PORTER. 

United  States  Mississippi  Squadron,  ) 

Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk,  off  Vicksburgh,  July  IS,  1S63.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
expedition  I  sent  into  the  Red  River  region 
proved  very  successful.  Ascending  the  Black 
and  Tensas  Rivers,  (running  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi,)  Lieutenant  Commanding  Selfridge 
made  the  head  of  navigation — Tensas  Lake  and 
Bayou  Macon,  thirty  miles  above  Vicksburgh,  and 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  enemy  were  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
not  expecting  such  a  force  in  such  a  quarter. 
The  rebels  that  have  ascended  to  that  region  will 
be  obliged  to  move  further  back  from  the  river, 
if  not  to  go  away  altogether.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Selfridge  divided  his  force  on  finding 
that  the  transports,  which  had  been  carrying 
stores  to  Walker’s  army,  had  escaped  up  some 
of  the  narrow  streams.  He  sent  the  Mainton 
and  Rattler  up  the  Little  Red  River,  (a  small 
tributary  of  the  Black,)  and  the  Forest  Rose  and 
Petrel  up  the  Tensas.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
it  was  raining  very  hard,  and  the  Mainton  and 
Rattler  succeeded  in  capturing  the  rebel  steamer 
Louisville,  one  of  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
best  steamer  now  in  the  Western  waters.  Up 
the  Tensas,  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Forest 
Rose  and  Petrel  captured  the  steamer  Elmira, 
loaded  with  stores,  sugar,  and  rum  for  the  rebel 
army. 

Finding  that  the  steamers  which  had  conveyed 
General  Walker’s  army  had  returned  up  the 
Washita,  the  expedition  started  up  that  river, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  two  rebel  steamers  ; 
but  the  rebels  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  were 
consumed  so  rapidly  that  their  names  could  not 
be  ascertained.  One  steamer,  loaded  with  am¬ 
munition,  escaped  above  the  fort  at  Harrison- 
burgh,  which  is  a  very  strong  work,  and  unas¬ 
sailable  with  wooden  gunboats.  It  is  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  which  eleva¬ 
tion  covers  what  water-batteries  of  heavy  guns 
there  are. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Selfridge  was  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  hear  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  that  had  lately  been  hauled  from 
Natchez,  and  deposited  near  Trinity,  (nearly  due 
west  of  Natchez,)  and  from  whence  stores,  pro¬ 
visions,  cattle,  guns,  and  ammunition  are  trans¬ 
ported.  He  captured  fifteen  thousand  rounds  of 
smooth-bore  ammunition,  one  thousand  rounds 
of  Enfield  rifle,  and  two  hundred  rounds  of  fixed 
ammunition  for  guns,  a  rifle  thirty-pounder  Par¬ 
rott  gun-carriage,  fifty-two  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
ten  puncheons  of  rum,  nine  barrels  flour,  fifty 
barrels  salt,  all  belonging  to  the  confederate 
government. 
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At  the  same  time  he  heard  of  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition  that  had  started  from  Natchez  for 
Trinity,  and  was  lying  in  wagons  on  the  road 
half  way  across.  He  despatched  a  boat  around 
to  inform  me  of  it,  but  General  Ransom,  who 
had  landed  a  few  days  before  at  Natchez,  hear¬ 
ing  of  it,  also  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
captured  the  whole.  Thus  Walker’s  army  is 
left  almost  without  ammunition. 

The  officers  and  men  have  shown  great  energy 
on  this  expedition,  and  have  met  with  no  mis¬ 
haps.  They  procured  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  which  future  movements  will  be  regu¬ 
lated. 

The  people  in  the  whole  of  that  section  are 
very  hostile  to  the  Government — rank  rebels. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

David  D.  Porter, 

R.  A.  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  103. 

MORGAN’S  RAID  THROUGH  KENTUCKY. 

JOURNAL  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ALSTON. 

The  following  is  the  journal  of  Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel  Alston,  Morgan’s  Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  national  pickets  on  the  fifth  of  July. 
The  journal  is  complete  from  the  morning  of  the 
first  to  noon  of  the  eighth,  at  which  time  he  was 
sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 

July  1st,  1863.- — -On  the  banks  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  river  very  high.  No  boats.  General 
M.  obliged  to  build  a  number  of  boats,  which  he 
accomplished  with  very  little  delay,  and  com¬ 
menced  crossing  at  sundown. 

July  2 d. — Bucksville.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  horses  swim,  but  by  united  and 
systematic  exertion  succeeded  in  getting  the  en¬ 
tire  command  of - regiments  over  by  ten  a.m., 

though  the  command  was  very  much  scattered. 
At  eleven  o’clock,  scouts  came  into  Bucksville 
and  reported  the  enemy  advancing,  and  within 
four  miles  of  the  town-.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
only  a  scouting  party,  and  a  portion  of  Dick  Mor¬ 
gan’s  command  was  sent  out  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance.  The  report  of  the  scouts  of  the  enemy 
advancing  proved  to  be  correct,  and  a  message  was 
received  from  Colonel  Ward  that  he  was  attacked. 
Colonel  Grigsby  was  sent  to  reenforce  him,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Yankees  back  in  great 
confusion  upon  their  reenforcements.  My  regi¬ 
ment  lost  two  mortally  wounded  and  two  others 
slightly.  Five  of  the  Yankees  were  known  to  be 
killed  and  a  number  wounded,  with  about  fifteen 
prisoners.  No  tidings  heard  <rf  the  Second  bri¬ 
gade  until  dark,  when  they  arrived  and  reported 
that  Colonel  Johnson,  commanding,  had  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulty  in  crossing,  and  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  precipitous  banks  and  absence  of  all 
boats  or  other  means  of  transportation,  the  ene¬ 
my  were  hovering  on  the  river  and  harassing  him 
as  far  as  they  could.  He  was,  however,  quite 


successful  in  driving  them  back.  Yesterday  a 
young  man,  calling  himself  Charles  Rogers, 
dressed  in  full  confederate  uniform,  came  into 
our  lines  and  expressed  a  desire  to  join  our  com¬ 
mand.  I  suspicioned  him,  and,  after  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  spy.  I 
threatened  to  shoqt  him,  when  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  lying,  and  that  his  name  was  Simon 
Blitz — in  fact  he  convicted  himself  of  being  a  spy. 
I  hated  to  shoot  him,  although  he  deserved  it. 

July  3d. — My  regiment  behaved  very  gallantly 
in  yesterday’s  fight  with  the  enemy,  frequently 
having  hand-to-hand  encounters.  To-day  (third) 
we  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  the 
artillery  on,  and  had  to  press  a  number  of  oxen 
for  the  purpose.  After  two  halts  for  the  column 
to  close  up,  our  advance  proceeded  to  Columbia. 
They  were  met  by  detachments  from  three  regi¬ 
ments  (Forty-fifth  Ohio,  Second  Ohio,  and  First 
Kentucky)  said  to  be  under  command  of  Colonel 
Wolford.  A  brief  engagement  followed,  in  which 
we  drove  the  enemy  in  great  haste  through  the 
town,  capturing  six  prisoners,  killing  two,  among 
them  Captain  Carter,  and  wounding  three.  Our 
loss  was  two  killed  and  two  wounded,  among 
them  Captain  Cassel,  a  most  dashing  and  daring 
officer,  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Our  men  behaved 
badly  at  Columbia,  breaking  open  a  store  and 
plundering  it.  I  ordered  the  men  to  return  the 
goods,  and  made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 
These  outrages  are  very  disgraceful,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  perpetrated  by  men  accompanying  the  army 

simply  for  plunder.  They  are  not  worth  a - , 

and  are  a  disgrace  to  both  armies.  Passed 
through  Columbia,  and  camped  six  miles  from 
Green  River  Bridge. 

July  4zth. — New-Market,  Ky.  A  day  of  gloom, 
deep  gloom,  to  our  entire  command.  How  many 
who  rose  this  morning  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope  now  “  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak¬ 
ing.”  The  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful,  the 
air  was  cool  and  balmy,  all  nature  wore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  peace  and  harmony.  While  riding 
along,  affected  by  the  stillness  of  all  around,  Cap¬ 
tain  Magennis,  the  Adjutant-General,  rode  up 
and  remarked  how  dreadful  to  reflect  that  we 
were  marching  on  to  engage  in  deadly  strife,  and 
how  many  poor  fellows  would  pass  into  eternity 
before  the  setting  of  yonder  sun.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  poor  fellow  was  moved  to  these  reflec¬ 
tions  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  presenti¬ 
ments  which  are  so  often  the  harbingers  of  evil. 
(Before  dark  he  was  a  corpse.)  About  sunrise 
we  drove  in  the  enemy’s  pickets  and  were  soon 
near  their  fortifications,  which  had  been  erected 
to  prevent  our  crossing.  General  Morgan  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded  the  surrender,  but 
the  Colonel  quietlyremarked  :  “  If  it  was  any 
other  day  he  might  consider  the  demand,  but  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  a  bad  day  to  talk  about  sur¬ 
render,  and  he  must  therefore  decline.”  'This 
Colonel  is  a  gallant  man,  and  the  entire  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  defence  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
credit  for  military  skill.  We  would  mark  such  a 
man  in  our  army  for  promotion. 

Wc  attacked  the  place  with  two  regiments. 
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sending  the  remainder  of  our  force  across  at  an¬ 
other  ford.  The  place  was  judiciously  chosen 
and  skilfully  defended,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss — about  twen¬ 
ty-five  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Among  the 
killed,  as  usual,  were  our  best  men  and  officers,, 
including  Colonel  Chenault,  Major  Brent,  Captain 
Tribble,  Lieutenants  Cowan,  Ferguson,  and  an¬ 
other  lieutenant  whose  name  I  do  not  remember. 
Our  march  thus  far  has  been  very  fatiguing — bad 
roads,  little  rest  or  sleep,  little  to  eat,  and  a  fight 
every  day.  Yet  our  men  are  cheerful,  even  buoy¬ 
ant,  and  to  see  them  pressing  along  barefooted, 
hurrahing  and  singing,  would  cause  one  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  those  who  are  fighting  in  a  just 
and  holy  cause  will  endure.  About  three  o’clock, 
as  I  rode  on  about  forty  yards  in  advance,  I 
heard  the  General  exclaim  something  in  a  very 
excited  tone,  which  I  could  not  understand,  and 
heard  at  the  same  time  the  Report  of  a  pistol.  I 
turned,  and,  great  God !  to  my  horror  I  saw 
Captain  Magennis  falling  from  his  horse,  with  the 
blood  gushing  out  of  his  mouth  and  breast.  His 
only  remark  was  :  “Let  me  down  easy.”  In  an¬ 
other  moment  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  was  killed 
by  Captain  Murphy  because  Magennis,  by  the 
direction  of  General  Morgan,  had  ordered  Mur¬ 
phy  to  restore  a  watch  taken  from  a  prisoner. 
Thus  was  the  poor  fellow’s  language  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  dreadfully  realized.  I  was  terrible  affected. 

I  had  seen  blood  flow  freely  on  many  a  battle¬ 
field — my  friends  had  been  killed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — but  this  caused  a  deeper  impression  and 
shock  than  any  occurrence  I  ever  witnessed. 
Truly  this  has  been  a  sad  day.  General  Morgan 
looks  haggard  and  weary,  but  he  never  despairs. 
May  to-morrow  dawn  more  bright  than  to-day 
closes. 

July  5th. — Another  day  of  gloom,  fatigue,  and 
death.  Moved  on  Lebanon  at  sunrise — placed 

our  men  in  line.  Sent  around  Colonel  J - with 

his  brigade  to  the  Danville  road  to  cut  off  reen¬ 
forcements,  which  we  knew  were  expected  from 
Danville.  I  went  in  with  a  flag  of  'truce.  It 
was  fired  on  five  times.  Officer  apologized,  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  it  was  a  man  with  a  white  coat 
on.  Very  dangerous  mistake,  at  least  for  me. 
Demanded  unconditional  surrender.  Told  Col¬ 
onel  Hanson  we  had  his  reenforcements  cut  off, 
and  resistance  was  useless.  He  refused  to  surren¬ 
der,  and  I  then  ordered  him  to  send  out  the  non- 
combatants,  as  we  would  be  compelled  to  shell 
the  town.  He  posted  his  regiment  in  the  depot  and 
in  various  houses,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  desperate  resistance.  After  a  fight  of 
seven  hours,  General  Morgan,  finding  the  town 
could  be  taken  in  no  other  way,  ordered  a  charge 
to  be  made.  This  ought  to  have  been  done  at 
first,  but  General  Morgan  said,  when  it  was 
urged  on  him,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
struction  of  private  property  as  much  as  possible, 
and  he  would  only  permit  it  as  a  last  and  final 
resort.  Colonel  Hanson  still  held  out  in  hopes  of 
receiving  reenforcements,  and  only  surrendered 
after  we  had  fired  the  buildings  in  which  he  was 
posted.  His  force  consisted  of  the  Twentieth 


Kentucky,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  stragglers  from 
other  commands. 

By  this  surrender  we  obtained  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  guns  to  arm  all  our  men  who  were 
without  them ;  also  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
of  which  we  stood  sorely  in  need.  At  the  order 
to  charge,  Duke’s  regiment  rushed  forward,  and 
poor  Tommy  Morgan,  who  was  always  in  the 
lead,  ran  forward  and,  cheered  the  men  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  bright  nature.  Almost  at 
the  first  volley  he  fell  back,  pierced  through  the 
heart.,  His  only  words  were:  “Brother  Cally, 
they  have  killed  me.”  Noble  youth !  how  deeply 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  you !  This  was  a 
crushing  blow  to  General  Morgan,  as  his  affection 
for  his  brother  exceeded  the  love  of  Jonathan  to 
David.  It  caused  a  terrible  exciterftent,  and  the 
men  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  It  required  the 
utmost  energy  and  promptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  prevent  a  scene  of  slaughter,  which 
all  would  deeply  have  lamented.  Our  men  be¬ 
haved  badly  here,  breaking  open  stores  and 
plundering  indiscriminately.  All  that  officers, 
could  do  was  done  to  prevent,  but  in  vain. 
These  occurrences  are  very  disgraceful,  and  I  am 
truly  glad  that  they  form  exceptions  to  the  general 
conduct. 

While  I  was  paroling  the  prisoners,  a  courier 
arrived,  informing  me  that  the  enemy  were  ap¬ 
proaching  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  and  that  skirmishing  was 
then  going  on  with  our  pickets.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  order  the  prisoners  to  Springfield  on 
the  double-quick.  Soon  after  we  left  Lebanon, 
the  hardest  rain  I  ever  experienced  commenced 
to  fall,  and  continued  till  nine  o’clock.  Arrived 
at  Springfield  at  dark,  when  I  halted  the  prison¬ 
ers  in  order  to  parole  those  who  were  not  paroled 
at  Lebanon,  and  formally  dismissed  them.  This 
detained  me  at  Springfield  two  hours  after  the 
command  had  passed.  Wet  and  chilly,  worn 
out,  horse  tired  and  hungry.  Stopped  to  feed 
her.  Falling  asleep,  was  aroused  by  one  of  the 
men.  Started  on  to  the  command.  When  1 
reached  the  point  on  the  Bardstown  road  where 
I  had  expected  the  Second  brigade  to  encamp, 
was  halted  by  a  party  of  cavalry.  Supposing 
them  to  be  our  own  pickets,  I  rode  up  promptly 
to  correct  them  for  standing  in  full  view  of  any 
one  approaching,  when  lo  !  to  my  mortification,  I 
found  myself  a  prisoner.  My  God !  how  I  hated 
it,  no  one  can  understand.  The  first  thought, 
after  my  wife  and  children,  was  my  fine  mare, 
Fannie  Johnson,  named  after  a  pretty  little 
cousin,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  I  said :  “  Poor  Fannie, 
who  will  treat  you  as  kindly  as  I  have  ?”  I 
turned  her  over  to'  the  captain  and  begged  him 
to  take  good  care  of  her,  which  he  promised 
to  do. 

July  5th. — Travelled  all  day.  Treated  very 
kindly  by  Captain  Smith.  Sick,  worn  out,  com¬ 
pletely  wearied  out.  Spirits  cheerful.  Met  Cap¬ 
tain  Walcott  on  the  road  from  Springfield.  Ho 
got  Captain  Smith  to  parole  me.  Captain  Smith 
anxious  to  do  so,  as  he  had  more  prisoners  than 
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he  could  well  take  care  of.  Accompanied  Cap¬ 
tain  Walcott  to  Danville.  Staid  all  night  there. 

July  7th. — Arrived  at  Nicholasville.  Order¬ 
ed  before  the  Provost-Marshal.  Sent  on  to  Lex¬ 
ington.  Arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  to  prison.  Visited  by  some  sweet, 
pretty,  and  kind  ladies.  God  bless  them !  I 
know  he  will. 

July  8th. — Great  rejoicing  in  Lexington  over 
the  fall  of  Vicksburgh.  (I  do  not  believe  it.)  It 
is  a  great  disaster,  one  among  the  very  worst 
that  could  befall  us.  But  even  if  it  is  so,  and  even 
should  Lee’s  army  be  destroyed  and  every  town 
in  the  South  burned,  the  rebellion  would  be  un¬ 
subdued.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  South  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  they  would 
rather  an  earthquake  should  swallow  the  whole 
country  than  yield  to  our  oppressors — men  who 
will  retire  to  the  mountains  and  live  on  acorns, 
and  crawl  on  their  bellies  to  shoot  an  invader 
wherever  they  can  see  one. 


Doc.  104. 

BATTLE  OF  WAPPING  HEIGHTS,  VA. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Armt  op  the  Potomac,  July  28, 18G3. 

Lee,  with  his  army,  having  pushed  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  no  sooner  found  that  Meade 
was  at  his  heels  than  he  made  a  feint  as  if  he 
would  turn  and  recross  the  Potomac.  So  soon, 
however,  as  Meade  ascertained  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  Lee  had  not  turned  back  in  force,  but 
only  as  a  feint,  he  again  put  his  columns  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  most  rapid  and  fatiguing  marches 
got  possession  of  all  the  passes  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  down  to  Manassas  Gap,  thus  hemming 
the  enemy  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  the 
second  instant  his  scouts  reported  to  him  that 
one  corps  of  the  enemy  was  at  or  below  Front 
Royal,  just  through  Manassas  Gap,  and  that  the 
other  two  corps'  were  behind  and  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  that  point. 

Buford’s  division  of  cavalry  were  alone  in  oc¬ 
cupation  of  this  important  mountain-pass,  through 
which  it  seemed  probable  the  enemy  intended  to 
force  his  way,  and  they  were  calling  loudly  for 
reenforcements,  representing  that  the  entire  rebel 
army  was  menacing  them.  In  this  emergency 
the  Third  army  corps,  then  guarding  Ashby’s 
Gap,  was  ordered  down  to  Manassas  Gap.  The 
order  was  received  late  in  the  day,  and  by  four 
o’clock  the  corps  was  in  motion.  By  an  almost 
unprecedented  march  they  reached  Piedmont  be¬ 
fore  dark,  when,  without  halting,  the  First  divi¬ 
sion,  (Birney’s  command,)  temporarily  commanded 
by  General  Ward,  was  thrown  forward  to  support 
General  Buford,  who  was  found  to  be  ten  miles 
in  advance  up  the  gap.  Thus  it  was  nearly  mid¬ 
night  when  this  division  reached  its  camping 
ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  Linden,  a  little  town 
close  in  among  the  mountains.  Early  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  General  French  moved  the  rest 
of  the  corps  up  to  support  the  First  division,  and 


despatched  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Hayden,  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Hayden,  in  obedience  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  pushed  ahead  and  got  a  position  upon  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  whence  he  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  miles 
in  all  directions.  At  his  very  feet  rolled  the 
murky  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  just  in  front 
lay  the  pretty  town  of  Front  Rojral ;  beyond  and 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  c,ould  reach,  south, 
west,  and  north,  were  broad  fields,  rich  with  their 
abundant  crops.  The  scene  was  a  beautiful  one, 
well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  and  awaken 
the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

But  other  scenes,  of  greater  interest  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  soldier,  met  the  gaze  of  the  observing  staff- 
officer.  Upon  an  ordinary  country  road,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Shenandoah  River  almost  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stood,  and 
crossing  the  stream  at  that  point  by  a  ford,  thence 
losing  itself  in  the  system  of  ravines  and  hills 
leading  to  Chester’s  Gap,  a  large  body  of  rebel 
infantry  were  moving  in  close  column  and  most 
perfect  order.  Several  thousand  of  these  infantry 
were  seen,  followed  by  a  large  body  of  mounted 
men,  subsequently  shown  to  be  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  mounted  on  horses  stolen  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  rear  of  the  line  was  covered  by  a  large 
body  of  cavalry. 

On  the  turnpike  beyond,  running  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  country  road  above  described,  lead¬ 
ing  directly  to  Front  Royal,  were  the  long  wagon 
trains  of  the  enemy,  pushing  southward  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  extending  as  far  as  could  be 
seen. 

No  reconnoissance  could  be  more  perfect  and 
satisfactory  than  this.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  information  that  had  been  brought  in  by 
scouts  on  the  previous  day,  it  seemed  clear  that 
this  must  be  a  portion — perhaps  the  advance — of 
the  rebels’  second  corps.  Their  first  corps  had 
already  passed  down  the  valley ;  the  third  must 
be  yet  in  the  rear.  The  situation  was  eminently 
favorable.  This  was  precisely  the  time  to  attack. 
We  could  now  cut  the  rebel  column  in  two.  This 
was  the  natural  and  common  supposition,  and 
there  was  no  dissent  from  it. 

So  soon  as  Colonel  Hayden  returned  and  re¬ 
ported  his  observations,  Wood’s  old  brigade  of 
the  First  division,  temporarily  commanded  by 
Colonel  Berdan,  was  deployed  as  skirmishers  and 
ordered  forward.  Besides  the  celebrated  Berdan 
Sharp-shooters,  there  are  in  this  brigade  the  well- 
known  Twentieth  Indiana,  which  did  such  splen¬ 
did  service  as  skirmishers  at  Chancellorsville,  the 
Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Maine — all  regiments  of  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation,  and  together  forming  a  skirmishing  line 
of  unusual  strength  and  excellence.  They  were 
immediately  supported  by  the  Ninety -ninth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  Eighty-sixth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  Ncw-York. 

The  line  was  formed  just  beyond  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Linden,  where  the  pass  is  very  narrow 
and  would  admit  of  no  extended  line.  There  was 
but  a  single,  and  that  a  very  narrow,  road  lead- 
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ing  through  the  gap  by  which  to  move  up  the 
main  body  of  the  corps;  but,  in  the  face  of  these 
obstacles,  General  French  kept  his  command  well 
closed  up  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

But  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  no  great  force 
in  the  gap,  having  been  content  with  occupying 
its  western  end  with  a  picket  force  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  men.  They  fell  back  as  our  skirmishers  ad¬ 
vanced,  until  they  came  upon  a  supporting  force 
strongly  posted  on  a  lofty  hill,  facing  directly  up 
the  gap,  and  around  which  the  road  leading 
through  the  gap  passed  by  a  debouch  to  the  right. 
On  this  hill  the  enemy  made  a  stand,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  resist  our  further  advances. 

General  Ward  then  detached  two  regiments 
from  his  skirmish  line— the  Third  and  Fourth 
Maine,  veterans  of  Kearny’s  old  division  —  and 
directed  them  to  clear  this  hill  by  assault.  Our 
sharp-shooters  held  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
while  the  Maine  men  crept  silently  and  all  unob¬ 
served  up  the  face  of  the  hill.  On  gaining  the 
summit  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  delivered  a  vol¬ 
ley,  and  with  a  most  determined  charge  cleared 
the  hill,  gaining  a  number  of  prisoners  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  killed  and  wounded  rebels. 
The  charge  was  a  right  gallant  one,  such  as  sol¬ 
diers  may  well  feel  proud  of  having  participated 
in,  and  will  ever  be  a  bright  credit  mark  for  these 
fine  regiments. 

But,  when  this  hill  was  gained,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  enemy  were  more  strongly  posted 
on  a  system  of  hills  beyond  and  in  front,  com¬ 
manding  the  main  road  through  the  gap,  and  to 
some  extent  fortified  there,  having  a  stone  wall, 
a  sunken  road,  and  some  hastily  constructed 
breastworks  of  brush  and  logs  to  cover  them. 

General  French  was  determined  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  old  Third  corps,  and  was  not 
willing  that  any  obstacles  should  retard  its  ad¬ 
vance  when  it  had  received  orders  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  He  directed  General  Pi’ince,  commanding 
the  Second  division,  to  detail  a  brigade  to  charge 
this  system  of  hills,  commanding  the  debouch  of 
the  road,  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 

The  famous  Excelsior  brigade  was  selected  for 
this  bold  enterprise.  The  men  were  formed  in 
line,  and  their  new  commander,  General  Spinola, 
addressed  them  a  single  word  of  encouragement, 
when  the  gallant  fellows  gave  one  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  cheers,  so  full  of  determination  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  started  forward.  Room  was  made  for 
them  to  pass  through  the  line  of  skirmishers,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  was  very  rocky 
and  precipitous,  at  some  places  being  so  nearly 
perpendicular  that  the  men  were  obliged  to 
scramble  up  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  en¬ 
emy,  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  were 
pouring  down  upon  them  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry  ;  yet  the  men  never  flinched  nor  hesi¬ 
tated,  but  pushed  forward  and  upward  —  now 
hanging  by  the  bushes  and  scrambling  on  all 
fours,  again  panting  and  puffing  at  a  double- 
quick,  fearless  of  danger  and  intent  only  on  dis¬ 
lodging  the  enemy.  The  elevation  is  estimated 
at  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 


Up  this  steep  and  rough  mountain-side  this 
glorious  old  brigade  forced  its  way,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  fired  and  received  one  volley  from 
the  enemy,  and  then,  fixing  bayonets,  gave  an¬ 
other  shout  and  rushed  upon  the  rebels. 

This  charge  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  withstand.  The  enemy  quailed  before  it  and 
fled  in  confusion,  closely  and  hotly  pursued  by 
our  victorious  troops. 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  from  their  first  posi¬ 
tion  disclosed  a  second  ridge  or  crest  back  of  the 
first  that  had  been  so  gallantly  carried,  to  which 
the  rebels  betook  themselves  and  prepared  to 
make  another  stand. 

General  Spinola  was  twice  wounded  in  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  first  hill,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  field  he  had  so  nobly  won.  Colonel  Farnum, 
of  the  First  Excelsior  regiment,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  brigade.  The  ferocity  of  the  as¬ 
sault  had  disarranged  the  line  somewhat,  and 
Colonel  Farnum,  as  commander,  halted  them  for 
a  moment  to  re-form,  and  then  gave  the  order  to 
advance  again,  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  line. 
Not  a  man  hesitated  or  faltered  at  the  renewal 
of  the  fight.  Another  cheer  was  given,  and  with 
a  rush  the  entire  brigade  passed  over  the  crest, 
into  and  across  the  ravine,  and  were  quickly  seen 
ascending  the  slope  of  the  second  hill.  Here  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  was  equally  as  desperate 
as  on  the  first  hill.  But  the  assailants  were 
flushed  with  victory,  and  could  not  have  been 
checked  had  the  whole  rebel  army  stood  in  front 
of  them. 

All  breathless  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  they 
gained  Ihe  summit  of  the  second  crest,  the  line 
broken  and  disordered,  but  only  disordered  as 
one  and  another  strove  more  successfully  with 
their  companions  for  the  honor  of  being  first  at 
the  top.  It  was  an  exciting  race,  in  which  the 
danger  was  forgotten  in  the  noble  strife  to  be 
ahead.  And  as  they  came  up  the  hill,  singly  and 
in  squads  of  five,  a  dozen,  twenty,  fifty,  and  so 
on,  each  man  rushed  forward  on  his  own  account 
to  secure  prisoners. 

Like  demons  they  charged  upon  the  bewilder¬ 
ed  foe,  each  man  catching  his  prisoner  by  the 
hair,  an  arm,  or  perhaps  a  coat-tail,  with  the  usual 

exclamation:  “Here,  you -  son  of  a  - , 

you’re  my  prisoner!”  And  thus  the  second 
crest  was  carried  as  quickly  as  the  first,  and  the 
Excelsior  brigade  were  unanimously  accredited 
with  having  made  the  most  desperate  and  bril¬ 
liant  charge  of  the  war.  Their  heroic  deeds  had 
been  watched  from  the  lofty  summits  in  the  rear 
by  General  Meade  and  staff,  General  French  and 
his  staff,  and  by  the  officers  and  many  men  of 
other  corps  ;  and  as  their  success  was  made  cer¬ 
tain  hill-top  echoed  to  hill-top  in  a  prolonged 
shout  of  admiration  and  praise.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  list  of  casualties,  sustained  mainly  by  this 
brigade  in  making  this  almost  unexampled  charge, 
will  attest  the  character  of  the  affair  more  fully 
than  any  words  I  can  give.  A  parley  was  now 
sounded.  Wo  had  gained  a  second  crest  to  dis¬ 
cover  lying  yet  between  it  and  the  valley  a  third 
lofty  elevation,  to  which  the  enemy  had  fled. 
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Word  was  also  received  by  General  Meade  that 
the  rebel  corps  that  had  moved  down  the  valley 
was  returning,  leaving  the  impression  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  make  the  desperate  stand  and 
give  us  the  decisive  battle  at  that  point.  Acting 
upon  this  information  General  Meade  directed 
General  French  to  suspend  his  main  operations 
for  the  present  and  mass  his  troops  in  rear  of  the 
points  already  gained,  and  ordered  up  the  bulk 
of  his  army,  in  anticipation  of  a  battle  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  narrow  gap  was  crowded 
all  night  with  bodies  of  troops,  packed  in  dense 
masses  so  thick  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  lie  down. 
What  sleeping  was  done  was  done  under  arms 
and  in  battle  array. 

The  dispositions  for  battle  were  all  made  as  the 
troops  arrived  during  the  evening,  and  at  early 
daylight  we  had  a  line  of  battle  which,  if  it  was 
not  very  extensive,  was  certainly  most  formida¬ 
ble.  It  stretched,  however,  from  mountain  to 
mountain  across  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  would 
have  defied  assault.  But  no  assault  came.  When 
daylight  appeared  the  fact  was  revealed  that  the 
enemy  had  wholly  disappeared. 

From  prisoners  captured  during  the  morning 
more  exact  information  of  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  was  obtained.  It  appeared  then  that  the 
information  brought  in  by  our  scouts  was  entire¬ 
ly  erroneous  ;  that  the  column  of  troops  seen  by 
Colonel  Hayden  was  the  rear  of  their  whole  line, 
and  was  a  portion  of  Rhodes’s  division  ;  that  the 
forces  met  in  the  gap  were  some  of  Ewell’s  corps, 
who  merely  wished  to  hold  the  gap  long  enough 
to  allow  their  column  to  cross  the  Shenandoah 
and  move  by  on  its  way  down  the  valley. 

A  detachment  from  the  Third  corps  was  or¬ 
dered  forward  early  in  the  morning,  and  passed 
unopposed  into  Front  Royal,  arriving  there  only 
in  time  to  see  the  dust  of  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
column  moving  away  southward.  The  returning 
force  of  the  rebels  that  our  scouts  had  reported, 
and  on  which  information  General  Meade  had 
based  his  calculations  for  a  great  battle,  proved 
to  be  simply  a  battery  sent  back  by  Longstreet 
to  aid  in  holding  the  mouth  of  the  gap  during 
the  night. 

Thus  it  is  seen  on  how  small  a  circumstance  a 
whole  campaign  may  turn.  General  Meade,  by 
moving  into  Manassas  Gap  and  preparing  for  bat¬ 
tle  there — for  which  he  certainly  was  justifiable, 
having  such  positive  information  to  guide  him — 
lost  two  days  and  a  half  of  time  in  his  southerly 
march,  thus  fully  enabling  Lee  to  reach  the  south 
of  the  Rappahannock  before  General  Meade  could 
possibly  do  so. 

The  brilliant  affair  in  the  Manassas  Gap  re¬ 
ceives  the  title  of  the  battle  of  Wapping  Heights 
from  the  name  of  the  system  of  hills  upon  which 
it  occurred.  There  were  a  number  of  interesting 
incidents  that  occurred  during  the  engagement, 
of  which  I  have  time  to  give  but  a  few. 

The  old  Excelsior  brigade  never  behaved  with 
greater  credit  to  itself  and  the  army  than  on  this 
occasion.  Officers  and  men  vied  with  each  other 
in  deeds  of  heroism. 

Color-Sergeant  Dodds,  of  the  Fifth  regiment, 


carried  his  colors  in  front  of  the  regiment  until 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  enemy’s  bullets  per¬ 
forating  the  old  flag  at  every  step,  and  flying 
about  the  gallant  color-bearer  like  hail.  When 
too  much  exhausted  to  lead  the  regiment,  Colonel 
Hall  took  the  flag  himself  and  bore  it  before  the 
command  on  horseback,  making  himself  a  target 
for  the  enemy’s  shots.  Color-Sergeant  Smith,  of 
the  First,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  while  bearing 
the  flag  of  his  regiment  in  front  of  the  line.  Al¬ 
though  severely  wounded,  he  simply  changed 
hands  and  continued  to  bear  the  national  em¬ 
blem,  waving  it  before  the  men  to  encourage 
them  to  press  forward. 

Colonel  Farnum,  of  the  First,  was  shot  in  his 
foot,  and  his  horse  was  badly  wounded  ;  but  he 
refused  to  leave  the  field. 

Major  Mehan,  of  the  First,  and  Major  Burns, 
of  the  Fourth,  both  had  horses  shot  from  under 
them,  the  former  also  suffering  a  severe  contu¬ 
sion  by  his  fall. 

Captain  Price,  of  the  First,  who  was  killed,  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  Homestead  bill,  and  has 
a  wide  reputation  in  the  country  as  the  champion 
of  homestead  exemptions.  He  was  a  "brave  and 
gallant  soldier,  much  beloved  by  his  command. 

Lieutenant  Preston,  of  the  Fifth,  who  was  also 
killed,  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville.  He  had 
just  returned  to  his  command,  his  former  wounds 
having  but  recently  healed. 

General  Prince,  commanding  the  Second  divi¬ 
sion,  accompanied  the  Excelsior  brigade  in  its 
charge,  assuming  the  general  direction  of  its 
movements.  He  would  have  pressed  the  noble 
brigade  forward  into  Front  Royal  had  he  not 
been  overtaken  by  a  staff-officer,  with  orders  to 
him  to  halt  in  his  pursuit.  He  showed  himself 
a  most  gallant  and  brave  soldier,  as  he  has  done 
on  forrrfer  occasions. 

General  French  handled  his  corps  most  effi¬ 
ciently,  winning  the  highest  encomiums  from  his 
superiors  and  from  the  commanders  of  corps  in 
his  rear,  who  were  watching  his  movements.  He 
fully  demonstrated  that,  in  his  hands,  the  old 
Third  corps  would  lose  none  of  its  ancient  re¬ 
nown. 

Doc.  105. 

BATTLE  OF  CHICK AMATJGA,  GA. 

BY  S.  C.  REID,  (“ORA,”)* 

I  have  already  sent  you  an  outline  of  the 
groat  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  now  undertake 
to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  its  prominent 
features,  without  going  into  minute  particulars, 
which  would  fill  a  volume.  It  has  taken  me 
some  time  to  gather  the  information,  and  which 
has  been  attended  with  no  slight  obstacles.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  inconveniences  in  camp  afford  one 
but  a  poor  opportunity  to  write  with  any  satis¬ 
faction  to  one’s  self. 

After  a  year  of  sad  and  disheartening  reverses 
in  the  West,  our  arms  have  achieved  a  great  and 
glorious  victory.  From  the  time  General  John¬ 
ston  fell  back  from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  a 
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dark  and  bloody  struggle  has  ensued,  in  which, 
on  every  occasion,  we  have  fought  against  supe¬ 
rior  numbers,  victory  wavering  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Kentucky  campaign,  we  retrieved 
a  portion  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  North-Ala- 
bama.  The  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  which  we 
won  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  thirty-first  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  afterward  proved  but  a  drawn  bat¬ 
tle,  and  on  the  night  of  second  January  fol¬ 
lowing,  we  retreated  to  Tullahoma.  Several 
months  elapsed  after  this  terrible  conflict.  We 
advanced  to  Wartrace  and  Shelby ville,  were 
again  ready  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  when  a 
large  portion  of  General  Bragg’s  forces  were 
withdrawn  to  Mississippi  for  the  rescue  of  Vicks- 
burgh.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  move. 
General  Bragg  was  left  in  a  critical  position  as  a 
mere  army  of  observation,  opposed  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  army  in  his  front,  which  for  months  he 
held  at  bay.  The  enemy  at  last  succeeded  in 
surprising  our  forces  at  Liberty  and  Hoover’s 
Gaps  by  a  flank  movement,  and  General  Bragg, 
most  prudently,  to  save  his  army,  fell  back,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June  last,  to  Chattanooga. 
The  enemy  followed  at  leisure  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee. 

About  the  first  of  September,  it  was  known 
that  Burnside’s  forces  were  approaching  Knox¬ 
ville,  threatening  our  right,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  evacuate  that  point,  and  concentrate 
General  Buckner’s  forces  with  those  of  General 
Bragg.  This  movement  was  being  effected,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Eosecrans  was  crossing 
his  army  at  Bridgeport,  having  previously  shelled 
Chattanooga  by  a  small  force  in  front.  The 
threatening  position  of  the  enemy  on  our  left 
now  made  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  intended  a 
flank  movement  toward  Rome,  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  cutting  him  off.  To  save  the  State 
of  Georgia,  Chattanooga  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and,  knowing  the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s 
numbers,  General  Bragg  could  not  afford  to  leave 
behind  a  sufficient  garrison  to  defend  the  place. 
At  this  time,  it  must  be  understood,  General 
Bragg  had  no  knowledge  that  General  Long- 
street’s  corps  was  on  its  way  from  Virginia  to 
reenforce  him.  Our  troops  evacuated  Chatta¬ 
nooga  on  the  seventh  of  September,  and  after  a 
severe  march  through  the  dust,  which  was  ankle 
deep,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette,  Georgia, 
on  the  ninth.  The  enemy’s  cavalry,  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Wilder,  had  already  reached  Alpine,  and 
driven  back  Pegram’s  cavalry,  and  it  was  report¬ 
ed  that  a  largo  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  the 
direction  of  McLemore’s  Cove. 

Breckinridge’s  division,  composed  of  Adams’s, 
Helm’s,  and  Stovall’s  brigades,  guarded  the  vari¬ 
ous  roads  leading  into  Lafayette  from  the  south¬ 
ward.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  our 
scouts  reported  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing  on  our  position  from  the  direction  of  Al¬ 
pine,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Lafayette. 
Adams’s  brigade  was  immediately  thrown  across 
the  road  to  oppose  the  threatened  advance,  Sto¬ 


vall  forming  on  the  left  of  Adams,  with  his  ar¬ 
tillery,  commanding  a  wide  extent  of  open 
ground  in  our  front.  At  mid-day,  a  squadron  of 
our  cavalry  came  dashing  through  our  lines  of 
skirmishers,  followed  by  the  “  Lightning  brigade” 
of  Wilder.  Our  infantry  and  artillery  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  with  buck,  ball,  and  canister,  and 
sent  them  to  the  right  about  with  many  an  empty 
saddle. 

In  the  mean  time  a  large  force  of  Thomas’s 
corps  was  moving  up  McLemore’s  Cove,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Negley’s  and  another  division. 
Cheatham’s  division  was  moved  rapidly  forward 
to  Lafayette  in  front,  a  portion  of  Hill’s  corps 
occupied  Catlett’s  Gap,  in  Pigeon  Mountain, 
(which  is  a  spur  of  L<*okout,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Chattanooga,)  flanking  the  enemy  on  his 
right,  while  General  Hindman  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy  immediately  in  the  Cove.  For 
some  reason,  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  attack  was  not  made,  and  the  enemy 
escaped. 

To  understand  the  advance  of  Rosecrans’s  army, 
it  would  seem  that  Thomas’s  and  McCook’s  corps, 
with  Stanley’s  division  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Mitchell,  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  marching  over  Sand  Mountain  into  Will’s 
Valley,  and  from  thence  down  McLemore’s  Cove 
in  the  direction  of  Lafayette.  Crittenden’s  corps 
had  crossed  above  Chattanooga  at  Harrison's, 
and  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold.  A 
portion  of  Park’s  corps,  of  Burnside’s  army,  and 
a  brigade  of  his  cavalry,  came  down  from  Knox¬ 
ville  to  Loudon  and  Cleveland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  Alpine,  and  that  he  was 
moving  up  McLemore’s  Cove  in  the  direction  of 
Chattanooga.  General  Cheatham’s  division  was 
ordered  to  proceed  toward  Crawfish  Springs, 
about  half-way  between  Lafayette  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  which  he  did, 
and  returned  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  held  at  Lafayette, 
Georgia,  on  that  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ad¬ 
vance  toward  Chattanooga  and  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  be  found.  On  the  sixteenth, 
General  Bragg  issued  a  spirited  address  to  his 
troops,  and  preliminary  orders  directing  the 
troops  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  that 
night.  These  orders  were  subsequently  counter¬ 
manded,  and  renewed  at  seven  a.m.  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  Buckner’s  corps  accordingly  marched 
north  from  Lafayette  at  nine  a.m.  on  that  day, 
and  encamped  on  Pea  Vine  Creek,  ten  miles  from 
Lafayette ;  Walker  camping  a  mile  further  on, 
and  Polk’s  corps  camping  at  Rock  Spring.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bragg  made  his  headquarters  at  Leet’s  Tan- 
yard,  near  Walker  County,  on  Pea  Vine  Creek. 

The  following  order  defined  the  movement : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,  ) 
Lkkt’s  Tanyard,  September  18,  1SG3.  ) 

CIRCULAR. 

I.  Major-General  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s  division 
will  move  to  Alexander’s  Bridge,  or  By  rum’s 
Ford,  and  there  cross  the  Chickamauga. 
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II.  Major-General  Buckner  will  move  on  Bed¬ 
ford's  Ford,  and  there  cross  the  river.  Both 
these  columns  will  be  put  in  motion  at  six  a.m. 
this  day.  None  but  ambulances  and  artillery 
wagons  will  move  with  these  columns. 

III.  Lieutenant-General  Polk  will  move  at  the 
same  hour,  and  by  pressing,  engage  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  at  Gordon’s  Mills,  and  be  prepared 
to  move  by  his  right  flank  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  nearest  ford. 

IV.  The  cavalry  of  General  Pegram  will  cover 
the  front  of  Buckner  and  Walker,  and  that  of 
General  Armstrong  the  front  of  Gen'eral  Polk. 

By  command  of  General  Bkagg. 

G.  W.  Brent,  A.A.G. 

Buckner’s  corps  was  accordingly  early  upon  the 
road,  and,  passing  by  Pea  Vine  Church,  started 
for  Tedford’s  Ford  by  the  best  and  nearest  road. 
Ilis  movement  was  unexpectedly  checked,  how¬ 
ever,  by  encountering  Walker’s  column,  and 
when  relieved  by  its  passage,  that  of  General 
Cheatham.  At  eleven  o’clock,  and  while  mat¬ 
ters  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  this  collision,  the 
following  circular,  of  same  tenor  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  one,  but  more  ample,  was  received  : 

Headquarters  Armt  of  Tennessee,  1 
In  the  Field,  Left’s  Tantard,  September  18, 1S63.  j 

CIRCULAR. 

I.  Johnson’s  column,  (Hood’s,)  on  crossing  at 
or  near  Reid’s  Bridge,  will  turn  to  the  left  by  the 
most  practicable  route,  and  sweep  up  the  Chick- 
amauga  toward  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills. 

II.  Walker,  crossing  at  Alexander’s  Bridge, 
will  unite  in  this  move  and  push  vigorously  on 
the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear  in  the  same  direction. 

III.  Buckner,  crossing  at  Tedford’s  Ford,  will 
join  in  the  movement  to  the  left,  and  press  the 
enemy  up  the  stream  from  Polk’s  front  at  Lee 
and  Gordon’s  Mills. 

IV.  Polk  will  press  his  forces  to  the  front  of 
Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills,  and  if  met  by  too  much 
resistance  to  cross,  will  bear  to  the  right  and 
ci’oss  at  Dalton’s  Ford,  or  Tedford’s,  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  join  in  the  attack  wherever  the 
enemy  may  be. 

V.  Hill  will  cover  our  left  flank  from  any  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  from  the  Cove,  and  by  press¬ 
ing  the  cavalry  in  his  front  ascertain  if  the  ene¬ 
my  is  reenforcing  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s,  in  which 
event  he  will  attack  them  in  flank. 

VI.  Wheeler’s  cavalry  will  hold  the  gaps  in 
Pigeon  Mountain,  and  cover  our  rear  and  left, 
and  bring  up  stragglers,  etc. 

VII.  All  teams,  etc.,  not  with  troops,  should 
go  toward  Ringgold  and  Dalton,  beyond  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Ridge.  All  cooking  should  be  done  at  the 
trains.  Rations,  when  cooked,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  troops. 

VIII.  The  above  movements  will  be  executed 

with  the  utmost  promptness,  vigor,  and  persist¬ 
ence,  B}r  command  of  General  Bragg. 

G.  W.  Brent,  A.A.G. 

• 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chicka- 
mauga  runs  in  a  course  nearly  north  ;  that  Lee 


and  Gordon’s  Mills  are  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  Lafayette  road,  and  that  Dalton’s, 
Tedford’s,  Alexander’s,  and  Reid’s  are  respect¬ 
ively  in  their  order  further  down  the  river  (north) 
from  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills.  The  crossing  of  the 
Chickamauga  was  to  begin  at  the  lowest  ford  and 
to  be  effected  successively. 

Breckinridge’s  division  marched  by  the  way  of 
Catlett’s  Gap  and  the  Crawfish  Spring  road  to 
the  main  Chattanooga  road.  On  the  seventeenth, 
Adams’s  brigade  occupied  this  gap,  and  from  a 
lofty  eminence  near,  could  be  seen  the  enemy’s 
long  wagon  trains,  solid  columns  of  infantry, 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  batteries  of  artillery, 
passing  all  day  long,  and  which  seemed  intermin¬ 
able.  The  enemy  was  evidently  making  his  way 
across  the  slope,  or  south-west  point  of  Lookout, 
to  the  Chickamauga,  with  a  view  of  advancing 
on  the  line  toward  Ringgold  and  Dalton.  Our 
chances  of  success  against  this  immense  and 
splendidly  equipped  army  seemed  small  indeed, 
but  instead  of  disheartening,  it  only  seemed  to 
nerve  our  boys  and  add  impetuosity  to  their 
eagerness  for  the  fray.  At  twilight  the  flood  of 
their  tens  of  thousands  rolled  on.  As  the  veil 
of  night  covered  the  plain  below,  it  became 
spangled  with  the  thousands  of  lights  of  the 
enemy’s  bivouacs,  revealing  their  immense  en¬ 
campment. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  eighteenth,  the  enemy 
was  found  to  occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Chickamauga,  which  runs  east 
of  north,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  above 
Chattanooga.  Our  army  had  now  advanced  to 
the  Chickamauga,  General  Forrest’s  cavalry  being 
in  front,  on  our  right,  reconnoitring  and  skir¬ 
mishing  with  the  enemy.  General  Law’s  Ala¬ 
bama  brigade,  Benning’s  Georgia  brigade,  and 
Robertson’s  Texas  brigade,  of  Longstreet’s  corps, 
under  command  of  General  Hood,  with  Johnson’s 
division,  came  up  that  morning  from  Dalton.  It 
was  now  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Chickamauga,  the  enemy  holding  Alexander’s 
Bridge  in  force,  as  well  as  the  other.  General 
Walker,  commanding  a  sub-corps,  composed  of 
Liddell’s  and  Walthall’s  brigades,  under  General 
Liddell,  and  Ector’s,  and  another,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Wilson,  of  Georgia,  under  General 
Gist,  were  ordered  to  carry  this  bridge.  It  was 
now  three  p.m.,  and  Walthall’s  brigade,  supported 
by  Liddell’s,  in  command  of  Colonel  D.  C.  Go- 
van,  gallantty  advanced  for  this  purpose.  A  se¬ 
vere  fight  ensued,  the  enemy  resolutely  disputing 
the  passage,  but  Walthall’s  men  were  irresistible, 
and  after  a  bloody  struggle,  in  which  Walthall 
lost  one  hundred  and  two  of  his  men  killed  and 
wounded,  the  point  was  carried,  but  the  enemy 
burned  the  bridge  in  their  retreat.  Walker’s 
corps  then  marched  a  mile  below  to  Bryam’s 
Ford,  and  crossed  crotch  deep.  They  bivouacked 
that  night  in  front  of  Alexander’s  Bridge,  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  held  by  the  enemy  that  day. 

At  the  same  time,  while  Walker  was  engaging 
the  enemy,  Stewart’s  division  of  Buckner’s 
corps,  composed  of  Clayton’s,  Brown’s,  and 
Bate’s  brigades,  were  moving  on  Tedford’s  and 
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Dalton’s  Fords.  Bate’s  brigade  was  being 
thrown  forward  to  a  commanding  position,  sup¬ 
ported' by  Clayton  and  Brown,  but  before  getting 
into  line  the  enemy  opened  a  severe  fire  with 
musketry  and  artillery.  General  Bate  soon 
formed  his  brigade  in  a  skirt  of  woods  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  and  opened  fire,  the  Eufaula  bat¬ 
tery  at  the  same  time  unlimbering  and  playing 
with  such  admirable  effect  on  the  enemy’s  guns, 
that  he  was  soon  induced  to  retire  from  his  posi¬ 
tion,  near  Mr.  Alexander’s  house,  which  was  set 
on#fire  by  our  shells  and  destroyed.  Stewart’s 
division  then  camped  near  the  ford  which  was 
held  by  Pegram’s  cavalry  during  the  night,  while 
Preston’s  division  effected  an  unobstructed  pas¬ 
sage  at  Hunt’s  Ford,  a  mile  higher  up.  Thus 
was  secured  the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga  by 
our  army,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  really  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  him  in  force.  That  night  Adams’s 
brigade,  of  Breckinridge’s  division,  guarded 
Childress  Bridge,  on  the  extreme  left  of  our 
army,  and  Ector’s  brigade  was  in  front  of  Reid’s 
Bridge  on  our  right. 

While  our  army  was  thus  advancing  toward 
Lafayette  to  check  the  main  body  of  Rosecrans’s 
army,  Crittenden’s  corps. was  vainly  dreaming  of 
a  triumphant  march  toward  Atlanta.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tunnel  Hill, 
from  where  they  were  driven  back,  on  the 
eleventh  of  September,  by  Forrest’s  and  Scott’s 
cavalry,  General  Bushrod  Johnson’s  forces  occu¬ 
pying  the  ridge  back  of  the  railroad  tunnel.  To 
show  that  Rosecrans  had  no  idea  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  Bragg,  on  the  eighteenth,  while  he  was 
securing  the  bridges  and  fords  across  the  Chicka¬ 
mauga,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  made  a  dash  on 
Ringgold,  shelling  the  town,  but  were  driven 
back  by  our  cavalry  with  considerable  loss.  It 
is  stated  that  at  this  time,  some  of  our  people  in¬ 
formed  Crittenden  that  we  had  received  large 
reenforcements  from  Virginia,  which  caused  him 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  On  the  same  day, 
Brigadier-General  Hodge’s  Kentucky  cavalry, 
which  had  been  serving  in  Virginia,  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Cleveland,  after  a  severe  skirmish, 
in  which  some  sixty  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  thirty  of  a  Michigan  regiment 
taken  prisoners. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  nineteenth, 
General  Bragg  came  up  to  Tedford’s  Ford,  and 
the  commands  of  Hood  and  Johnson  and  Walker 
and  Buckner  were  advanced  for  formation  into 
line. 

All  our  forces,  but  a  portion  of  Hill’s  and 
Longstreet’s,  were  across  the  river,  being  on  the 
west  side  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Chickamauga, 
which  is  a  very  tortuous  stream,  its  general  di¬ 
rection  running  north  by  east.  Our  position  was 
in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Georgia, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Ringgold,  and  seven 
miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  The  battle-ground 
extended  from  the  right,  four  miles  from  the 
Tennessee  State  line,  and  across  the  boundary  line 
of  the  counties  of  Catoosa  and  Walker,  in  Geor¬ 
gia  to  about  six  miles,  near  Lee  and  Gordon’s 


Mills  on  our  left.  The  nature  of  the  ground  is 
undulating  and  heavily  timbered  with  oak  and  a 
thick  undergrowth.  Toward  the  west,  approach¬ 
ing  Missionary  Ridge,  the  ground  becomes  broken 
into  hills  and  valleys.  Our  line  of  battle  rested 
on  t]^e  bends  of  the  river,  forming  an  obtuse  an¬ 
gle,  and  was  formed  that  morning  without  much 
regard  to  corps  organization  as  follows :  General 
Walker’s  corps,  composed  of  Liddell’s  and  Gist’s 
divisions,  the  former  commanding  his  own  bri¬ 
gade,  under  Colonel  D.  C.  Govan,  and  Walthall’s 
brigade ;  and  ‘Gist  commanding  Ector’s  brigade, 
and  another,  under  Colonel  Wilson,  took  position 
on  our  right,  with  Cheatham’s  division  in  re¬ 
serve.  Stewart’s  division,  composed  of  Clay¬ 
ton’s,  Bate’s  and  Brown's  brigades  of  Buckner’s 
corps,  formed  the  centre ;  and  Bushrod  John¬ 
son’s-  division,  composed  of  his  own  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Fulton,  and  McNair’s  and  Gregg’s, 
with  Hood’s  division,  commanded  by  General 
Law,  and  Preston’s  and  Breckinridge’s  division, 
formed  on  our  left  wing,  under  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hood,  General  Longstreet  not  having  come 
up.  Our  right  wing  was  commanded  by  General 
Polk. 

It  was  contemplated  by  General  Bragg  to  make 
a  flank  movement  and  turn  the  enemy’s  left,  so 
as  to  get  our  forces  between  him  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat,  believing  that 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  Lee  and  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  and  upon  which  he  had  intended  to 
move.  But,  unfortunately,  General  Thomas, 
who  commanded  the  left  of  the  Abolition  army, 
had  that  very  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  sent  a 
despatch  to  General  Palmer,  commanding  the 
Abolition  centre,  ordering  him  to  attack  our  front 
immediately,  while  Thomas  proceeded  to  flank 
us  on  the  right.  Thus,  before  we  were  prepared, 
the  enemy  commenced  a  counter  attack,  while 
General  Walker  at  the  time  was  awaiting  orders 
to  move  into  position.  General  Forrest,  who  was 
on  our  right  flank,  in  front,  annoying  the  enemy 
and  retarding  his  movements,  was  now  being 
sorely  pressed  by  Thomas,  and  requested  Ector’s 
brigade  to  support  him,  Colonel  Wilson’s  brigade 
at  the  same  time  moving  forward.  After  a  gal¬ 
lant  fight,  against  tremendous  odds,  these  two 
brigades  were  driven  back.  At  this  time  Gener¬ 
al  Walker  was  ordered  by  General  Bragg  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause  of  such  heavy  firing.  Walker 
and  Liddell,  after  a‘  reconnoissance,  then  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  under  Thomas, 
was  moving  to  turn  our  right  wing,  and  Liddell’s 
division  was  immediately  advanced  to  support 
Ector  and  Wilson,  who  had  been  badly  repulsed. 
It  was  now  about  noon  when  Walthall’s  and  Go- 
van’s  brigades,  under  Liddell,  gallantly  met  the 
enemy,  and  such  was  the  impetuous  charge  made 
by  these  troops  that  they  broke  through  two 
lines,  driving  back  the  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Eighteenth  United  States  regulars,  and  captur¬ 
ing  two  batteries;  Walthall’s  brigade  capturing 
the  whole  of  the  Fifth  United  States  infantry, 
four  hundred  and  eleven  officers  and  men  ;  and 
Govan’ s,  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Loomis  battery,  a  captain  of  which  refused 
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to  leave  his  gun  and  was  captured  with  it.  By 
this  time  the  enemy’s  centre  being  broken,  their 
extended  lines  flanked  Liddell  on  both  sides, 
compelling  him  to  retire  with  his  prisoners,  and 
was  only  enabled  to  bring  off  three  of  the  guns. 

At  the  same  time  Stewart’s  division  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  the  foe,  Clayton’s  brigade  becom¬ 
ing  engaged  at  noon,  and  was  exposed  to  a  most 
destructive  fire,  Brown’s  brigade  then  advanced 
and  relieved  Clayton,  but  such  became  the  fury 
of  the  enemy’s  fire  that  they  were  compelled, 
after  a  determined  stand,  to  fall  back.  Bate’s 
brigade  was  then  ordered  forward  and  staggered 
for  a  moment,  but  breasting  the  storm  they  de¬ 
livered  a  constant  fire  into  the  enemy’s  ranks 
with  good  effect,  and  then  rushing  forward, 
charged  a  battery  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  guns,  three  of  which  were  brought  off  the 
field.  The  Abolitionists  fell  back  to  a  second 
battery,  which  opened  with  grape  and  canister  so 
severely,  that  in  making  a  charge  the  brigade  be¬ 
came  divided  and  the  effect  was  lost,  enabling 
the  enemy  to  recover  their  guns  by  throwing  for¬ 
ward  their  infantry.  Bate  soon  rallied  his  bri¬ 
gade,  which  formed  in  line  again,  confronting  the 
enemy  with  such  daring  that  it  drew  forth  gen¬ 
eral  admiration  and  the  praise  of  ofiScers  high  in 
rank.  It  Avas  at  this  time  the  brave,  chivalrous 
Colonel  A.  F.  Rudler,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Geor¬ 
gia,  received  a  slight  wound,  and  his  gallant 
color-bearer,  John  C.  Clemence,  fell  mortally 
Avounded  Avhile  bearing  forward  the  regimental 
flag.  The  enemy’s  artillery  was  capably  and 
continuously  served,  and  with  terrible  effect. 
Our  troops  moved  through  a  tempest  of  grape 
and  canister.  The  woods  had  been  fired  by  the 
burning  missile  of  the  enemy  which  Avas  calcu¬ 
lated  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart ;  but  still  our 
men  pressed  forward  undaunted,  and  made  the 
burning  forest  vocal  Avith  their  yells,  while  the 
terrified  enemy  gave  away  before  them. 

It  Avas  now  about  two  p.m.  The  enemy  was 
being  largely  reenforced,  and  hurrying  forward 
his  multiplied  numbers  to  recover  his  lost  ground, 
when  the  chafing  Cheatham  moved  forward  his 
veterans  of  J.  Iv.  Jackson’s,  Maney’s,  Strahl’s, 
Wright’s,  and  Preston  Smith’s  brigades,  relieving 
Liddell’s  command,  and  met  the  shock  of  battle 
as  the  enemy’s  forces  came  rolling  down  toward 
them..  The  artillery,  under  Major  Melancthon 
Smith,  opened  on  them  a  sweeping  fire  which 
made  their  columns  shake.  Then  again  our  lines 
wavered  before  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  varied  suc¬ 
cess  until  five  p.m.,  we  having  sustained  a  slight 
repulse.  It  Avas  here  fell  the  brave  Preston 
Smith.  At  the  same  time  Stewart  had  been 
again  pushing  them  in  the  centre,  and  had  also 
failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  General  Liddell 
was  now  ordered  still  further  to  the  right,  and 
again  engaged  the  enemy.  Govan’s  brigade 
charged  and  took  another  battery,  and  Avhile  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  enemy  one  of  our  batteries  in  the 
rear  opened  on  his  men,  causing  them  to  fall 
back.  Walthall  held  his  own  against  fearful  odds, 
but  Avas  finally  compelled  to  retire  under  the  fire 


of  the  enemy,  whose  position  was  now  very 
strong,  they  occupying  the  crest  of  a  slight  emi¬ 
nence  which  they  had  fortified  with  fallen  tim¬ 
ber,  and  by  this  great  advantage  had  maintained 
their  ground  against  two  desperate  assaults. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  the  Stonewall  of 
Bragg’s  army,  Clcburn,  of  Hill’s  corps,  came  up 
with*his  braves  under  Deshler,  Polk,  and  Wood, 
relieving  Walker,  and  passing  to  the  front  over 
the  bloody  ground  that  had  been  so  stubbornly 
contested  by  Cheatham,  charging  the  enemy  up 
to  their  very  breastworks.  A  crashing  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  enemy  made  Cleburn’s  ftien 
reel,  when  fonvard  dashed  the  batteries  of  the 
gallant  Semple  and  Lieutenant  Key,  Avho  opened 
a  terrific  fire  on  the  enemy’s  works,  Avhile  the 
division  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  the 
enemy  recoiled  and  were  driven  half  a  mile  from 
their  line  of  battle. 

That  night  our  troops  slept  on  the  field,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dead.  No  cheerful  fire  dispelled 
the  gloom,  and  profound  silence  brooded  over 
the  field  of  carnage. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  bring  up  the  move¬ 
ments  of  our  left  wing,  which  occurred  on  the 
nineteenth.  General  Hood  Avas  in  command  of 
tAVO  divisions,  his  OAvn,  under  General  Law,  Col¬ 
onel  Sheffield  commanding  LaAv’s  brigade,  and 
Bushrod  Johnson’s,  which  formed  on  the  left  of 
Stewart’s.  Preston’s  division  of  Buckner’s  corps, 
consisting  of  Gracie’s,  Trigg’s,  and  Kelley’s  bri¬ 
gades,  formed  on  the  left  of  Hood’s,  holding  an 
important  hill  and  bluff,  upon  Avhich  Avere  placed 
two  batteries.  Adams’s  brigade  of  Breckinridge’s 
division  formed  into  line  near  Glass’s  Mill,  on 
the  Chickamauga,  and  was  the  extreme  left  of  our 
army.  None  of  the  infantry  on  our  extreme  left 
was  engaged  that  day,  but  in  the  morning  Slo- 
comb’s  battery  of  the  Washington  artillery  .had 
a  bloody  duel  Avith  the  enemy,  and  suffered  se¬ 
verely  in  men  and  horses,  and  the  gallant  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Blair  AAras  killed.  The  enemy’s  battery 
did  not  escape,  hoAvever,  without  being  complete¬ 
ly  riddled.  About  three  o’clock,  when  SteAvart 
Avas'  hotly  engaged,  Hood’s  command  attacked 
the  enemy,  driving  them  back  across  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  road,  which  fronted  our  whole  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  capturing  a  battery  and  taking  off  three  guns. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  Avhen  Hood’s  division 
was  being  sorely  pressed,  that  Trigg’s  brigade 
of  Preston’s  division,  AAras  detached,  rendering 
timely  aid,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  the  de¬ 
sired  position.  At  dark,  Hood’s  command  fell 
back  three  hundred  yards  across  the  Chattanooga 
road,  and  formed  line  of  battle  on  a  ridge.  It 
should  have  been  stated  that  in  the  morning  of 
this  day  Colonel  Johnson,  commanding  Morgan’s 
cavalry,  as  well  as  Pegram’s  cavalry,  took  a  gal¬ 
lant  part  in  the  fight  on  our  right,  and  that 
Scott’s  Louisiana  cavalry  with  three  companies 
held  at  bay  seven  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  battle  of  Saturday  had  closed  without  our 
having  gained  any  decided  advantage,  and  from 
the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the  enemy,  our 
lines  Avere  but  little  advanced.  All  night  long 
the  enemy’s  axes  were  heard  cutting  timber  to 
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make  breastworks,  and  they  actually  piled  up 
their  own  dead  for  this  purpose.  The  position 
on  which  Buckner’s  left  rested  (Preston’s  divi¬ 
sion)  had  been  selected  as  the  point  d'appui , 
and  the  pivot  upon  which  the  army  was  to  swing 
in  the  movement  which  had  failed  by  reason  of 
the  attack  on  our  right.  It  was  now  understood 
that  the  battle  would  commence  at  daylight.  Sun¬ 
day,  and  that  the  same  movement  would  be  at¬ 
tempted.  For  this  purpose  Breckinridge’s  divi¬ 
sion,  of  Hill’s  corps,  was  moved  that  night  on  our 
extreme  right,  to  strengthen  that  wing.  Preston 
was  ordered  to  a  position  further  to  the  left. 
Hindman’s  division,  of  Manigault’s,  Deas’s,  and 
Anderson’s  brigades,  came  up  and  took  position 
between  Hood  and  Preston.  General  Longstreet 
came  up  at  midnight  and  took  command  of  the 
right  wing.  McLaws’s  division  had  also  come  up, 
Kershaw’s  and  Humphrey’s  brigades,  and  formed 
in  reserve  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Hood.  All 
was  now  ready  for  the  grand  attack  of  the  coming 
Sabbath. 

Sunday,  twentieth  of  September,  the  sun  rose 
clear  and  bright,  but  an  impenetrable  mist  cov¬ 
ered  the  field  between  the  two  belligerent  armies. 
Our  troops  were  all  in  line  waiting  but  for  the 
word  to  “  forward.”  General  Polk  had  the  night 
previous  received  orders  to  commence  the  attack 
with  Hill’s  corps  at  daylight,  and  had  despatched 
two  couriers  that  night  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Hill,  but  they  failed  to  find  him,  he  being 
in  the  rear  at  Tedford’s  Ford,  and  the  order  con¬ 
sequently  did  not  reach  General  Hill  until  late 
Sunday  morning,  General  Polk  having  despatched 
one  of  his  aids  to  look  for  him.  This  delay  un¬ 
fortunately  lost  us  at  least  three  hours  of  day¬ 
light,  which,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  proved 
very  lucky  for  Rosecrans’s  army.  The  enemy 
had  worked  like  beavers  during  the  night,  and 
had  made  three  lines  of  intrenchments,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  position  on  a  rising 
ridge,  and  were  still  at  woi’k  during  the  early 
part  of  the  morning.  Skirmishing  had  commenc¬ 
ed  in  front  of  our  lines,  but  the  battle  did  not 
open  on  our  right  wing  until  ten  o’clock,  when 
the  command  “forward”  ran  down  our  ranks. 
It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  that  martial  array 
of  glorious  heroes  as  our  long  lines  advanced  to 
the  bloody  contest  with  the  abolition  infidel  foe. 
Major  Austin’s  Louisiana  battalion,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  Hill’s  corps,  moved  boldly  for¬ 
ward,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  eight  hundred  yards  in  front.  That  in¬ 
trepid  warrior  Breckinridge  moved  forward  his 
division  in  as  perfect  order  as  if  on  dress  parade, 
followed  closely  in  the  rear  by  his  splendid  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery.  Soon  the  sharp  rattle  of  vol¬ 
leys  of  musketry  were  heard,  and  the  roar  of 
battle  thundered  through  the  forest.  Having 
driven  in  two  lines  of  skirmishers,  and  exposed 
to  a  severe  cannonading,  the  division  met  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  a  dense  thicket,  Adams’s 
brigade  capturing  a  battery,  one  of  the  guns 
being  secured  by  Colonel  It.  L.  Gibson’s  regi¬ 
ment,  and  two  more  by  Major  Austin’s  battalion. 
Breckinridge’s  division  had  now  crossed  the 


Chattanooga  road,  having  been  advancing  paral¬ 
lel  with  it,  when  by  a  flank  movement  to  the  left, 
the  division  formed  its  line  of  battle  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  road,  Adams  being  on  the  right, 
Stovall  in  the  centre,  and  Helm  on  the  left.  Ad¬ 
vancing  for  about  eight  hundred  yards  through 
open  fields  and  dense  thickets,  subject  to  a  con¬ 
stant  artillery  fire,  the  division  encountered  at  one 
hundred  yards  a  division  of  regulars  intrenched 
in  a  strong  position.  Helm,  encountering  a  dead¬ 
ly  fire  from  the  intrenchments,  was  held  in 
check,  while  Adams  and  Stovall  passed  on  exposed 
to  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  shot  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  front,  at  the  same  time  a  galling  fire  enfi¬ 
lading  them  from  the  left.  Notwithstanding, 
Breckinridge’s  line  stood  firm  and  steadfast,  and 
delivering  a  volley  and  charging  the  enemy  with 
a  shout,  dispersed  their  first  line  in  gallant  style. 
At  this  moment  a  second  line  came  up  on  our 
right  flank,  sustained  by  a  heavy  battery,  and 
delivered  an  unbroken  volley  which  staggered 
our  whole  line  and  forced  it  to  retire.  It  was  at 
this  time  General  Adams  received  a  severe  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  making  the  fifth  time  that  this 
veteran  soldier  had  suffered  for  his  country. 
Such  was  the  proximity  of  our  troops  at  the 
time,  that  Adams  was  taken  prisoner  ;  the  heroic 
Helm  was  killed,  and  Major  Graves,  chief  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  mortally  wounded.  The  command  fell 
back  some  three  hundred  yards  to  a  commanding 
height,  from  which  Slocomb  with  his  Napoleon 
guns  checked  the  hosts  of  the  advancing  enemy, 
Adams’s  brigade  having  been  successfully  rallied 
by  the  gallant  Gibson,  who,  colors  in  hand,  again 
fronted  the  foe.  Had  the  reserve  ordered  for¬ 
ward. to  Breckinridge’s  support  come  up  in  time, 
the  enemy’s  position  might  have  been  carried, 
and  prevented  the  conflict  of  the  afternoon.  As 
it  was,  notwithstanding  our  partial  repulse,  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  each  succeeding  division  to 
the  left  gradually  became  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
extending  to  Longstreet’s  wing.  Walker’s  divi¬ 
sion  now  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Breckinridge, 
and  after  an  engagement  of  half  an  hour,  was  also 
compelled  to  retire  under  the  severe  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  gallant  champions  of  Tennessee, 
under  Cheatham,  then  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Walker,  but  even  they  wavered  and  fell  back  un¬ 
der  the  terrible  fires  of  the  enemy.  Cleburn’s 
division,  which  had  several  times  gallantly  charged 
the  enemy,  had  also  been  checked,  and  Stuart’s 
division,  occupying  the  centre  and  left  of  our 
wing,  detached  from  Buckner’s  corps,  had  recoiled 
before  the  enemy,  but  not  without  slaying  thefr 
battalions  in  heaps,  charging  across  an  open  wood 
and  field  under  a  tornado  of  grape  and  canister. 

Up  to  noon  the  struggle  had  been  most  des¬ 
perate  on  our  right,  and  resistance  made  on  both 
sides  with  unparalleled  stubbornness,  our  right 
wing  having  been  repulsed  by  the  enemy’s  supe¬ 
rior  numbers,  thus  for  a  second  time  thwarting 
the  intended  swinging  movement.  The  meridian 
sun,  which  had  witnessed  the  terrible  carnage  of 
the  conflict,  now  commenced  its  westward  course, 
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as  if  declining  further  to  side  with  the  abolition 
banners  of  the  east.  A  reconnoissance  made  in 
our  front  showed  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back 
from  that  portion  of  the  field. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  it  being  now  about  one 
p.m.,  the  lion-hearted  Longstreet  ordered  General 
Buckner  to  advance,  which  he  did  as  a  second  line 
to  McLaws’s  and  Hood’s  divisions.  This  move¬ 
ment,  effected  by  Longstreet,  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  left  wheel  upon  his  right,  Hood’s  division  be¬ 
ing  as  a  centre.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  advanced 
one  mile  and  a  half,  and  formed  at  right  angles 
with  the  Chattanooga  road,  the  movement  at  the 
same  time  uniting  Buckner’s  corps,  by  bringing 
Preston’s  division  within  a  short  interval  on  Stew¬ 
art’s  left.  Longstreet’s  corps  proper,  Hindman’s 
and  Bushrod  Johnson’s  divisions  now  advanced 
like  tigers  on  the  foe.  The  second  line  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  ridge  or 
range  of  hills,  with  temporary  breastworks  formed 
of  rails  and  fallen  timber,  had  been  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter,  Hood’s  corps  having  captured  thir¬ 
teen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prison¬ 
ers.  The  North-Carolinians  of  McNair’s  gallant 
brigade  on  this  occasion  made  their  mark.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Frank  A.  Reynolds,  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  North-Carolina,  capturing  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  seven  of  which  were  brought  off  the  field, 
with  two  standards  of  colors,  the  regiment  losing 
one  hundred  men  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  The  glorious  Hood  himself  was  seriously 
wounded,  having  his  leg  amputated  on  the  field. 
Longstreet  now  took  command  of  Hood’s  corps  in 
person  with  other  troops,  when  charge  after  charge 
was  made,  pressing  back  the  enemy’s  right,  until 
their  line  was  doubled  on  their  centre,  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles.  Kershaw’s  South-Carolini- 
ans  and  Humphrey’s  Mississippians  now  advanced 
to  the  assault  of  the  ridge,  and  soon  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  the  tide  of  victory 
vacillating,  when  the  peerless  Preston  was  ordered 
to  advance  his  division  of  united  troops,  Gracie’s, 
Kelley’s,  and  Trigg’s  brigades,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  in  action,  to  their  aid.  They  moved 
forward  through  a  deadly  fire  with  the  firmness  and 
courage  of  veterans,  exciting  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion,  when  a  simultaneous  assault  was  made,  and 
the  enemy  driven  from  and  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  with  great  slaughter,  thus  wresting  from 
him  his  supposed  impregnable  position.  General 
Longstreet,  in  passing  over  the  scene  afterward, 
remarked  that  the  troops  who  could  take  such  a 
stronghold  could  carry  any  works  the  enemy 
could  construct. 

It  was  now  about  five  o’clock  when  the  enemy’s 
right  wing  had  been  driven  back  in  dismay,  and 
Rosecrans,  to  check  our  further  advance  and  save 
his  army,  attempted  to  reenforce  his  right  by 
throwing  over  a  heavy  body  of  troops  from  his 
left.  The  movement  was  at  once  perceived  by 
the  eagle  eyes  of  Longstreet  and  Buckner,  who 
had  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  it  being  suggest¬ 
ed  by  General  Law,  commanding  Hood’s  division, 
that  we  could  enfilade  th<*  enemy  as  he  approached 
by  placing  artillery  near  the  Chattanooga  road,  i 
and  opposite  the  angle  formed  by  the  enemy’s  i 


lines,  Major  Williams,  commanding  a  battery  of 
artillery'-,  of  Buckner’s  corps,  was  ordered  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  batteries  at  the  point  it  was  supposed 
the  enemy  would  cross.  Soon  after,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  made 
their  appearance  and  were  about  wheeling  into  line, 
when  Williams  opened  on  them  a  terrific  fire  with 
grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel,  mowing  down  the 
abolition  foe,  and  shivering  the  woods  behind 
which  they  attempted  to  take  shelter.  At  the 
same  time,  Stewart’s  division,  which  had  been  or¬ 
dered  forward  by  General  Longstreet,  fell  furiously 
upon  the  flank  of  the  column,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  while  Law  opened  a  most  unmerciful  fire  on 
the  left.  The  enemy’s  right  and  centre  gave  way 
before  the  mighty  shock,  and  broke  with  frantic 
confusion;  over  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were 
captured,  and  several  thousand  made  prisoners. 

General  Bragg,  upon  whom  rested  the  mighty 
responsibility  of  the  immense  stake  at  hazard,  and 
who,  upon  every  part  of  the  battle-field,  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  the  fate  of  the  day — as  he 
directed  the  storm  of  dearth — then  felt  that  the 
God  of  battles  would  award  to  him  the  victory. 

The  western  horizon,  crimsoned  with  vermilion 
hues,  now  shed  its  ruddy  light  on  the  hill-top  and 
forest-plain,  painting  the  bloody  battle-field  still 
reeking  with  human  gore — but  the  battle  strife 
had  not  yet  ceased.  Driven  to  desperation,  and 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  hold  their  position 
on  their  left  wing,  the  enemy  with  a  resolute  fe¬ 
rocity  hurled  his  battalions  upon  our  right,  at  the 
same  time  opening  his  batteries  with  a  storm  of 
shell  and  grape.  Liddell  and  Gist,  off  Walker’s 
corps,  who  had  been  again  ordered  forward,  being 
their  fifth  engagement  with  the  enemy,  were  met 
by  a  most  destructive  fire,  -which  enfiladed  them 
on  both  flanks  and  drove  them  back.  Our  lino 
of  battle  on  the  right  was  now  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Chattanooga  road.  The  enemy  was 
sorely  pressing  our  wavering  lines.  General  Polk, 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  during  the 
day,  and  fought  his  wing  against  the  concentrated 
masses  of  the  enemy  with  unequalled  bravery 
and  endurance,  had  now  marshaled  his  forces  for 
a  last  desperate  charge,  on  which  depended  the 
fate  of  the  day.  His  flashing  eye  at  this  moment 
discovered  that  Granger’s  reserve  corps  of  aboli¬ 
tion  troops  was  moving  down  upon  us,  and  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
reported  that  Longstreet  was  driving  the  enemy’s 
right  flank,  which  added  fresh  nerve  and  vigor  to 
our  already  exhausted  men.  The  signal  being 
given,  the  whole  line  advanced,  Breckinridge  lead¬ 
ing  off  on  the  extreme  right,  the  division  making 
a  left  half  wheel,  which  brought  it  parallel  to  the 
enemy’s  lines,  whose  artillery  belched  forth  a 
blasting  fire.  Forward  pressed  Stovall,  Gibson, 
and  Helm,  in  perfect  order,  cheered  by  other  lines 
of  troops  as  they  advanced,  and  passing  through 
the  “unterrified”  of  Walker’s  line,  who  was  then 
engaging  the  enemy,  without  halting,  and  reserv¬ 
ing  their  fire  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  foe, 
when  they  sprang  forward  with  a  wild  yell  to  the 
charge,  receiving  a  volley  from  the  enemy  without 
i  effect.  A  second  volley  from  the  barricades  of 
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We  dislike  extremely  to  speak  harshly  of  literary 
labor  of  any  kind.  But  Mr.  Fleming  has  labored  very 
little  In  reproducing  this  bit  of  Yankee  clap-trap,  and 
he  is  poisoning  the  very  fountain-head  of  Southern 
literature.  His  book  should  be  suppressed  at  once, 
for  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Yankee  spelling- 
book,  slightly  and  easily  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
Bible  readings  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  We  do  not 
dwell  upon  numerous  typographical  errors,  because 
they  can  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions,  if  any 
should  be  called  for,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  the 
case. 

We  must  get  rid  of  Yankee  orthography  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  at  all  hazards.  If  we  begin  by  spelling- 
“  centre  ”  “  center ,”  we  shall  end  by  pronouncing 
“dew”  “  doo”  and  “cow”  “  keow.”  In  truth,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  have  an  entirely  new  lan¬ 
guage,  unknown  and  unpronounceable  in  Yankee 
land.  We  must  have’  new  coins,  new  weights,  new 
measures,  as  unlike  Yankee  coins,  weights,  etc.,  as 
possible.  We  must  be  a  distinct  people  in  every 
thing,  or  else  we  will  never  be  independent.  At  all 
events,  we  must  not  be  duped  with  a  Yankee  spelling- 
book,  such  as  Mr.  Fleming  and  Messrs.  Toon  and  Co. 
are  attempting  to  palm  upon  us. — Richmond  Whig. 


BALLAD  OF  VICKSBURGH. 

Two  years  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled 
In  restless  fury  on— 

Hearts  growing  prematurely  old 
In  grief  for  loved  ones  gone  ! 

Two  years  the  burdened  land  had  groaned 
Beneath  the  martial  train  ; 

With  bitter,  scalding  tears  bemoaned 
Its  argosy  of  pain ! 

Two  years  had  brothers  met  as  foes 
On  many  a  field  and  flood — 

Had  fathers  drained  the  cup  of  woes 
Their  sons  had  steeped  in  blood  ! 

The  haughty  rebel  striving  hard 
To  fill  a  land  with  slaves  ; 

The  gallant  freeman  still  to  guard 
The  home  of  patriot  graves  ! 

Both  had  at  times  successes  won 
And  both  reverses  met ; 

Both  captured  city,  fort,  and  gun, 

And  lost  them  with  regret ! 

Yet  closer  draws  the  circling  coil 
Around  the  stubborn  foe  ; 

The  freemen  fight  on  sacred  soil, 

And  on,  still  on  they  go ! 

A  stronghold  by  the  river  side, 

The  key  to  needed  stores, 

Stands  like  a  kingdom  in  its  pride, 

To  guard  opposing  shores. 

On  this  is  fixed  their  eagle  eye, 

And  this,  they  say,  must  fall ; 

They  dare  the  rebel  hosts  defy, 

And  thrust  them  to  the  wall  1 

What  though  the  fronting  water-bluff 
Is  mounted,  steep  and  high  ? 
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What  though  the  circling  rear  is  rough, 
And  frowning  forts  defy  ? 

What  though  so  many  times  before 
In  vain  the  mortars  bayed  ; 

While  gunboats  rained  their  hail  on  shore, 
And  land  assaults  were  made  ? 

Many  the  plans  that  failed  to  raise 
The  dear  old  banner  there  ; 

Many  the  long  and  weary  days 
That  mocked  at  toil  and  care  ! 

But  dauntless  still  that  armored  host 
The  rebel  hordes  defy. 

They  bide  their  time  at  duty’s  post, 

Hope  kindling  every  eye. 

The  brave  commander  speaks  the  word  • 
And  on  it  goes  once  more  ; 

Again  the  hostile  guns  are  heard 
Along  the  river  shore.  • 

The  gauntlet  of  the  plunging  fire 
Is  run  with  little  harm  ; 

Ne’er  fails  such  resolute  desire 
To  brave  the  wild  alarm  ! 

A  fleet  above,  a  fleet  below, 

Is  ready  for  the  strife, 

Ready  to  strike  a  telling  blow 
'  For  freedom  and  for  life  ! 

The  fleet  below  pours  forth  its  host 
Of  brave  and  gallant  men, 

Like  waves  upon  the  white  sea-coast 
To  storm  the  land  again ! 

Like  the  wild  rushing  avalanche 
Armed  with  resistless  might, 

To  crush  rebellion  root  and  branch, 

They  hurry  to  the  fight. 

The  circling  path  is  rough  and  long 
To  gain  the  stronghold’s  rear; 

The  foe  they  meet  is  fierce  and  strong, 

But  wakes  no  coward  fear. 

They  boldly  meet  him  on  the  way 
In  many  a  bloody  fight ; 

In  all  they  nobly  win  the  day, 

As  triumph  for  the  right ! 

.They  reap  a  large  and  worthy  spoil 
'  Of  cannon  and  of  men, 

The  fruit  of  Hope’s  heroic  toil 
Inspiring  hope  again  ! 

On,  on  they  press  their  winding  way, 

A  strong  and  valiant  host ; 

And  still  they  keep  the  foe  at  bay, 

Despite  his  wonted  boast ! 

They  reach  at  last  the  waiting  goal, 

The  frowning  forts  invest ; 

The  thunders  of  their  cannon  roll 
To  mar  the  city’s  rest. 

AH  avenues  of  flight  they  guard 
With  strong  and  jealous  care, 

Cut  off  supplies  and  press  them  hard 
With  burdens  bard  to  bear. 
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They  boldly  make  the  fierce  assault, 

The  moated  walls  to  scale, 

Nor  is  it  yet  tbe  heroes’  fault 
Once  and  again  they  fail. 

Too  steep,  too  high,  too  strong,  the  walls, 
Too  hot  the  cannon’s  breath, 

Too  thickly  fly  the  deadly  balls, 

Too  many  fall  in  death  ! 

The  spade  and  shovel  here  must  win 
If  triumph  ever  come  ; 

Their  song  must  mingle  with  the  din 
Of  cannon  and  of  drum  ! 

So  through  the  sutlry  summer  days 
They  onward  dig  their  way ; 

Yain  all  attempts  the  siege  to  raise, 

Or  long  their  work  delay  1 

The  heroes  labor  long  and  well, 

Slowly  the  stronghold  near, 

While  day  and  night  fly  shot  and  shell 
To  keep  the  foe  in  fear ! 

The  city  proudly  bears  its  scars, 

The  people  hide  in  caves, 

And  cursing  still  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 
There  many  find  their  graves ! 

But  closer  draws  the  giant  coil, 

Want  stares  them  in  the  face, 

In  vain  is  all  their  arduous  toil, 

They  cannot  hold  the  place. 

And  Vicksburgh  by  the  river  side 
So  long  the  rebel  boast, 

Falls  from  its  dizzy  height  of  pride 
Before  the  loyal  host. 

And  on  that  joyful  summer  mom, 

The  great  day  of  the  year 
That  symbols  still  a  nation  born, 

There  waves  the  flag  so  dear ! 

And  many  a  shout  goes  up  that  day 
In  paeans  loud  and  grand, 

Long  peals  of  joy  to  find  their  way 
In  echoes  through  the  land ; 

As  for  a  nation  born  again 
On  this  its  natal  day, 

Born  for  a  gift  of  nobler  men 
Through  Freedom’s  larger  sway ! 


A  CURSE  FOR  A  NATION. 

BT  MINNIE  FRY. 

“  I  heard  an  angel  speak  last  night, 

And  he  said  :  ‘Write, 

Write  a  nation’s  curse  for  me, 

And  send  it  over  the  Western  Sea.’  ” 

— K.  B.  Baowxixo. 

0  Woman  crowned  with  motherhood, 

And  sphered  in  song  !  How  couldst  thou  send 
That  curse  against  a  kindred  blood 

With  Heaven’s  long  garnered  wrath  to  blend  ! 
A  mother’s  curse  the  strong  man  fears 
Through  all  the  glory  of  his  years ; 


But  we  have  cause  for  deeper  dread. 

When  she  who  lifts  denouncing  hands 
A  priestess  at  Love’s  altar  stands, 

A  priestess  bound  by  holiest  vows, 

A  woman’s  crown  upon  her  head, 

A  poet’s  glory  on  her  brows. 

0  woman  poet !  In  the  dust 
We  lay  our  pride — our  hearts  are  sad — 

We  walked  abroad  among  the  glad 
Free  nations  of  the  earth — more  just, 

More  noble  we  than  all  beside — 

Till  suddenly  our  triumph  died, 

And  a  great  awe  stole  o’er  the  land. 

As  one  who  sees  his  ship’s  commaud 
Torn  from  him  by  the  fateful  winds, 

As  one  whom  sudden  lightning  blinds, 

We  gazed  aghast  at  destiny, 

And  in  our  dread  remembered  thee. 

0  poet  heart  of  love  and  light  ! 

Thy  curse  is  just  and  pure  and  right, 
Approved  even  in  Heaven’s  own  sight. 

We  can  but  bear  the  chastening  sign, 

And  drink  the  blood  poured  out  for  wine, 
With  patience,  till  the  storm  goes  by — 

And  if  we  perish  utterly 

We  perish.  ’Tis  no  more  than  meed  ; 

But  if  in  our  extremest  need, 

When  sinking  just  beneath  the  wave, 

We  cry  to  Love,  Love  yet  shall  save, 

And  with  soft  fingers  on  shut  eyes, 

The  darkness  of  the  soul  surprise, 

As  once  of  old  in  Galilee 

He  healed  the  blind  and  hushed  the  sea. 

My  Country  !  0  my  lovely  Land, 

Outspread  ’neath  heaven  by  Love’s  own  hand  ! 
How  is  it  with  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  bear 
Heaven’s  wrath  till  wrath  has  waked  despair  ! 
Too  proud  to  listen  love’s  own  call, 

Till  even  love  triumph  in  thy  fall — 

While  other  lands  redeemed  shall  rise, 

With  foreheads  lifted  to  the  skies, 

With  stainless  hands  and  fearless  mien, 

All  thou  wert  not  yet  mightst  have  been — 
Whose  sons  shall  speak  beneath  their  breath 
Of  her  who  sold  her  life  for  death  ! 

Forbid  it,  Heaven — forbid  it,  Love — 

Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers  above — 

Forbid  it,  thou  who  spok’st  that  curse 
Before  a  listening  universe. 

Our  blessed  Land  shall  rise  again — 

Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  ! 

Cincinnati,  0. 


LENOX. 

BY  C.  K.  TUCKERMAN. 

Soft  summer  sounds  salute  the  air, 

Cool  country  colors  greet  the  eye  ; 
Around  the  wide  piazza  chair 

The  hay-blown  breezes  swoop  and  sigh. 

The  level  lawn  of  gracious  green, 

The  odorous  line  of  gay  parterre, 

The  clear  cut  paths  that  run  between — 
Content  the  claims  of  cultured  care. 

Near  by,  the  neat  New-England  town, 

In  latent  strength  of  thrifty  ease, 
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Scatters  its  squares  of  red  and  brown 
Beneath  the  old  familiar  trees. 

The  white  church  gleaming  on  the  hill 
Beside  its  patch  of  village  graves, 

Lifts,  like  a  lighthouse,  calm  and  still, 

Above  the  dark  green  swell  of  waves. 

Beyond  the  vale  the  landscape  looms 
In  mountain  masses,  crowned  with  firs, 

Save  where  the  golden  chestnut  blooms, 

Or  where  the  silver  birch  tree  stirs. 

Low  at  their  feet,  in  sweet  surprise, 

Repeating  every  varied  hue, 

The  “  Mountain  Mirror  ”  scoops  the  skies, 

And  laughs  in  sunshine  and  in  blue. 

And  over  all  sublimely  broods 
The  spirit,  by  Nature  only  taught; 

And  all  is  peace,  save  where  intrudes 
One  dark,  deep  shade  of  human  thought. 

Embraced  within  her  mountain  arms, 

Few  fairer  scenes  the  eye  have  met : 

Would  that  the  soul  knew  no  alarms — 

Would  that  the  gazer  could  forget  1 

Forget  the  far-off  strife,  that  shakes 
His  country’s  glory  into  shame  ; 

Forget  the  misery  that  makes 
A  by-word  of  the  nation’s  name  ! 

Forget  that  she,  who  years  ago, 

Brought  Freedom  forth,  in  throes  and  tears, 

Now  lies  in  second  labor  low, 

Convulsed  in  agony  and  fears. 

God  grant  swift  safety  to  the  land  : 

God  haste  the  peace-returning  morn 

When  our  great  Mother  yet  shall  stand 
Triumphant  with  her  second  born  ! 

Then,  like  this  fair  and  favored  place, 

Shall  the  Republic’s  grandeur  be ; 

For  she  shall  look  from  heights  of  grace, 

And  undiminished  glory  see. 

Like  this,  shall  glow  her  atmosphere 
Bannered  by  day  with  blue  and  white, 

While  all  her  stars  shall  reappear 
To  shame  the  shadows  of  her  night. 


THE  SERGEANT’S  COT. 

The  door-stone  fowl  affrighted  fly, 

For  the  wary  hawk  with  thievish  eye, 

Gloats  eddying  in  the  morning  sky. 

With  wide,  fell  swoop,  the  airy  king  , 
Drops  cruelly  on  one  poor  thing, 

Denied  the  cover  of  its  mother’s  wing. 

One  piteous  flutter  and  a  plaint — no  more  ! 
Two  wondering  faces  from  the  cottage  door 
Peer  as  the  victor  with  his  prey  sails  o’er. 

There  were  bitter  tears  and  tenderness 
Within  that  cot,  for  little  Bess 
Could  hardly  brook  one  chick  the  less. 

The  kitten  gambolled,  the  pet  linnet  sung ; 

All  day  old  Monument’s  shadow  swung — 

She  mused  and  sobbed— her  heart  was  wrung. 


The  mother  took  her  to  her  arms,  and  said : 

“  Thy  chick  my  child,  is  gone,  is  dead, 

But  a  kind  All-Father  rules  o’erhead. 

“  Such  little  chastenings  are  meant 
To  probe  the  secrets  in  our  being  pent, 

Like  sun  and  storm  in  rainbow  blent. 

/ 

“Your  father,  Bess!”  ’twas  hard  to  see 
His  parting  look  for  you  and  me  ; 

His  country  called — such  things  must  be. 

“  But  ’twas  a  pang  we  felt  we  owed 
For  all  the  land  on  us  bestowed  ; 

We  faltered — but  we’ve  borne  the  load.” 

Just  then  the  post-train  screeched  in  sight, 
Glimpsed  on  its  way  with  throbbing  light. 
With  tidings  fraught — shall  they  be  of  blight  ? 

/ 

’Twas  farmer  John  came  up  the  road 
He  drove  his  oxen  with  restless  goad  ; 

He  left  a  paljor  on  that  drear  abode. 

’Twas  said :  “  The  Tenth  had  suffered  most, 
And  one  brave  Sergeant  of  the  host, 

Fell  with  the  colors  at  his  bloody  post.” 

I 

The  kitten  gambolled,  the  pet  linnet  sung  ; 
The  orphaned  Bessie  at  her  girdle  hung ; 

The  widow  sank — her  heart  was  wrung. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LINES 

> 

Were  found  in  a  bundle  of  Socks,  sent  by  a  “  Lively  Old  Lady,” 
in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  to  the  U.  S.  Hospital,  ebrner  of  Broad  and 
Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia. 

By  the  fireside,  cosily  seated, 

With  spectacles  riding  her  nose, 

The  lively  old  lady  is  knitting 
A  wonderful  pair  of  hose. 

She  pities  the  shivering  soldier, 

Who  is  out  in  the  pelting  storm ; 

And  busily  plies  her  needles, 

To  keep  him  hearty  and  warm. 

Her  eves  are  reading  the  embers, 

But  her  heart  is  off  to  the  war, 

For  she  knows  what  those  brave  fellows 
Are  gallantly  fighting  for. 

Her  fingers  as  well  as  her  fancy 
Are  cheering  them  on  their  way, 

Who,  under  the  good  old  banner, 

Are  saving  their  Country  to-day. 

She  ponders,  how  in  her  childhood, 

,  Her  grandmother  used  to  tell — 

The  story  of  barefoot  soldiers, 

Who  fought  so  long  and  well. 

And  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
Are  nearer  to  her  than  us ; 

And  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  \ 

Why  she  is  toiling  thus. 

She  cannot  shoulder  a  musket, 

Nor  ride  with  cavalry  crew, 

But  nevertheless  she  is  ready 
To  work  for  the  boys  who  do. 

And  yet  in  “  official  despatches,” 

That  come  from  the  army  or  fleet, 

Her  feats  may  have  never  a  notice, 

Though  ever  so  mighty  the  feet ! 
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So  prithee,  proud  owner  of  muscle, 

Or  purse-proud  owner  of  stocks, 

Don’t  sneer  at  the  labors  of  woman, 

Or  smile  at  her  bundle  of  socks. 

Her  heart  may  be  larger  and  braver 
Than  his  who  is  tallest  of  all, 

The  work  of  her  hands  as  important 
As  cash  that  buys  powder  and  ball. 

And  thus  while  her  quiet  performance 
Is  being  recorded  in  rhyme, 

The  tools  in  her  tremulous  fingers 
Are  running  a  race  with  Time. 

Strange  that  four  needles  can  form 
A  perfect  triangular  bound ; 

And  equally  strange  that  their  antics 
Result  in  perfecting  “  the  round.” 

And  now,  while  beginning  “to  narrow,” 

She  thinks  of  the  Maryland  mud, 

And  wonders  if  ever'the  stocking 
Will  wade  to  the  ankle  in  blood. 

And  now  she  is  “  shaping  thd  heel,” 

And  now  she  ready  is  “  to  bind,” 

And  hopes  if  the  soldier  is  wounded, 

It  never  will  be  from  behind. 

And  now  she  is  “  raising  the  instep,” 

Now  “  narrowing  off  at  the  toe,” 

And  prays  that  this  end  of  the  worsted 
May  ever  be  turned  to  the  foe. 

She  “  gathers  ”  the  last  of  the  stitches, 

As  if  a  new  laurel  were  won, 

And  placing  the  ball  in  the  basket, 
Announces  the  stocking  as  “done.” 

Ye  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 

Away  from  the  comforts  of  life, 

Who  thoughtfully  muse  by  your  camp-fires, 
On  sweetheart,  or  sister,  or  wife ; 

Just  think  of  their  elders  a  little, 

And  pray  for  the  grandmothers  too, 

Who,  patiently  sitting  in  corners, 

Are  knitting  the  stockings  for  you. 

S.  E.  B. 


’Cuteness  of  a  Contraband  Scout. — A  private  let¬ 
ter  from  West-Point,  Va.,  narrates  an  exciting  adven¬ 
ture  which  befell  a  negro  scout  in  the  employ  of  the 
Union  forces,  and  his  shrewdness  in  escaping  from  the 
rebels.  His  name  is  Claiborne,  and  he  is  a  full-blood¬ 
ed  African,  with  big  lips,  flat  nose,  etc.  He  has  lived 
in  the  vicinity  all  his  life,  and  is  therefore  familiar 
with  the  country,  which  renders  him  a  very  valuable 
scout.  On  Claiborne’s  last  trip  inside  the  enemy’s 
lines,  after  scouting  around  as  much  as  he  wished,  he 
picked  up  eight  chickens  and  started  for  camp.  His 
road  led  past  the  house  of  a  secesh  doctor  named 
Roberts,  who  knows  him,  and  who  ordered  him  to 
stop,  which,  of  course,  Claiborne  had  no  idea  of  doing, 
and  kept  on,  when  the  doctor  fired  on  him  and  gave 
chase,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  negro 
was  making  good  time  toward  camp,  when  all  at  once 
he  was  confronted  by  a  whole  regiment  of  rebel  sol¬ 
diers,  who  ordered  him  to  halt.  For  a  moment  the 
scout  was  dumbfounded,  and  thought  his  hour  had 
come,  but  the  next  he  sung  out : 

“  The  Yankees  are  coming  !  the  Yankees  are  com¬ 
ing  1” 

“  Where  ?  where  ?”  inquired  the  rebels. 

“  Just  up  in  front  of  Dr.  Roberts’s  house,  in  a  piece 


of  woods,”  returned  Sambo.  “  Dr.  R.  sent  me  down 
to  tell  you  to  come  up  quick,  or  they’ll  kill  the  whole 
of  us.” 

“  Come  in,  come  into  camp,”  said  the  soldiers. 

“  No,  no,”  says  the  ’cute  African,  “  I  have  got  to 
go  down  and  tell  the  cavalry  pickets,  and  can't  wait  a 
second.”  So  off  he  sprang  with  a  bound,  running  for 
dear  life,  the  rebs,  discovering  the  ruse,  chasing  him 
for  three  miles,  and  he  running  six,  when  he  got  safe¬ 
ly  into  camp,  but  minus  his  chickens,  which  he  drop¬ 
ped  at  the  first  fire. 


INCIDENTS  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  24, 1863. 

The  two  armies  are  now  confronting  each  other  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Chattanooga. 
After  the  two  days’  battle  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth,  the  line  of  the  Federal  army  occupied  a  po¬ 
sition  eight  miles  from  the  town — the  left,  with  Gene¬ 
ral  Thomas,  maintaining  its  former  front,  while  the 
right  and  centre  had  fallen  back  some  two  miles  from 
its  former  position. 

From  the  superior  force  of  the  rebels  in  our  front, 
and  the  great  extent  of  line  which  the  Federals  were 
necessarily  forced  to  defend,  after  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay  for  forty-eight  hours,  our  lines  were  withdrawn 
within  the  support  of  the  works  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  enemy  previous  to  their  evacuation 
of  this  place.  The  enemy  having  been  so  severely 
punished  in  the  late  conflict,  were  slow  in  following  us 
to  our  present  established  line. 

They  held  back  as  if  to  give  us  full  opportunity  for 
a  successful  recrossing  of  the  Tennessee  River.  But 
General  Rosecrans  did  not  see  proper  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  favorable  designs  of  the  enemy.  On  re¬ 
tiring  to  Chattanooga,  instead  of  placing  the  Tennes¬ 
see  between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  rebels,  he  im¬ 
mediately  called  abound  him  his  generals,  and  in  a  few 
words  explained  to  them  his  future  intended  plans. 

“  This  place  is  to  be  held  at  all  hazards  ;  we  here 
make  the  big  fight,  be  the  strength  of  the  enemy  what 
it  may.  Beyond  this  point  the  army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  will  not  retire  while  there  is  a  foe  to  menace  it !” 
General  St.  Clair  Morton,  Chief  of  Engineers,  immedi¬ 
ately  set  about  to  put  the  place  in  a  defensible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  warm  welcome  of  the  enemy. 

The  Nationals  at  present  occupy  the  works  previ¬ 
ously  constructed  by  the  rebels  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Yankees.  The  former  strength  of  these 
works  the  enemy  know  full  well. 

But  they  have  now  been  made  more  complete,  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  upon  by  those  whose  approach 
they  were  first  intended  to  resist. 

The  enemy  have  been  constantly  moving  around  us 
since  our  retirement  to  this  place.  Large  bodies  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  are  to  be  seen  moving 
along  the  heights  and  through  the  valleys  and  plains 
beyond  our  present  limits.  They  have  been  trying  the 
range  of  their  guns  upon  our  position,  but  have  not 
as  yet  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  or  injury  to  the  Nationals.  Their 
shot  and  shell  have  all  fallen  harmless  to  the  earth. 
They  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  in  very  strong  force,  in 
successive  lines  of  battle,  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
bottoms.  .  ^ 

The  dense  woods  in  our  immediate  front  are  also 
swarming  with  them,  but  they  thus  far  have  shown 
but  little  disposition  to  advance  and  again  try  their 
strength  and  fortune  with  the  little  army  of  despised 
menials  with  which  they  are  at  present  confronted. 
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For  the  purpose  of  a  more  perfect  range  in  our  im¬ 
mediate  front,  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  burn  all 
the  dwellings  between  the  Federal  lines  and  those  of 
the  enemy.  More  than  fifty  buildings  have  thus  been 
levelled  to  the  ground,  some  of  which  were  quite  valu¬ 
able,  and  the  premises  most  beautifully  ornamented 
with  all  the  Surroundings  of  comfort  and  pleasure. 

But  all  is  now  a  complete  waste ;  every  thing  has 
been  levelled  and  destroyed.  Houses,  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  fences,  and  all  are  gone  —  made  to  give  way  to 
the  result  of  rebellion  and  the  curse  of  war.  Over 
this  now  desert  waste  the  guns  of  the  Federals  have 
complete  control. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  enemy  were  observed  in 
the  attempt  of  getting  into  position  with  their  bat¬ 
teries. 

From  this  the  Federals  opened  upon  them  with  a 
few  of  the  guns  of  General  Negley’s  command,  from 
their  powerful  and  commanding  “Star  Fort,”  the  de¬ 
sign  and  partial  erection  of  the  rebels,  Which  work  has 
been  fully  completed  and  improved  upon  by  the  Na¬ 
tionals.  This  introductory  soon  had  the  desired  effect, 
the  enemy  withdrawing  with  their  pieces  to  a  more  se¬ 
cure  position.  As  the  enemy  had  been  observed  in 
taking  up  their  position  in  line  of  battle,  a  few  shells 
were  thrown  in  among  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
Yankee  objection  to  their  close  proximity.  From 
these  pesky  annoyances  they  hastily  retired.  Large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  moving  to  our  right, 
but  feeling  fully  prepared  for  them  at  all  points,  no 
diversion  was  made  from  our  lines  to  counteract  the 
rebel  movements. 

On  the  right  some  picket-firing  occurred  with  the 
enemy’s  skirmishers,  but  no  further  aggressive  move¬ 
ments  were  indulged  in.  During  the  day  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  along  the  rebel  lines. 
Great  cheering  at  the  remarks  of  orators  was  indulged 
in.  At  the  outpost  pickets  they  were  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  while  haranguing  the  soldiers,  “  that  the  fate 
and  success  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  now  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  crushing  of  the  present  army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland.”  But  that  they  have  found  to  be  a  game 
that  more  than  themselves  can  indulge  in.  The  day 
of  the  twenty-third  closed  with  nothing  of  particular 
importance  transpiring  along  the  lines.  Toward  even¬ 
ing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  raised  to  the  top 
of  a  long  staff  erected  on  the  Star  Fort,  in  honor 
of  its  completion,  and. expression  of  thanks  to  the  ene¬ 
my  i'or  their  unintended  favors  in  the  planning  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  this  strong  work.  The  flag  now 
floats  where  the  enemies  of  their  country  can  have  a 
plain  and  distinct  view  of  its  stars  and  stripes,  waving 
over  the  battlements  of  their  former  possessions. 

Some  picket-firing  was  indulged  in  during  the  night 
of  the  twenty  third.  The  enemy  seempd  quite  desir¬ 
ous  of  advancing  their  lines  under  cover  of  darkness, 
but  they  found  the  Unionists  in  sufficient  force  and 
strength  to  successfully  dispute  any  encroachments 
upon  their  established  lines.  From  some  hostile  de¬ 
monstration  on  our  centre,  a  battery  was  opened  upon 
the  enemy,  which  soon  made  all  quiet  again  in  that 
quarter.  Rockets  were  to  be  seen  in  the  air  during 
the  night,  with  which  the  Federal  pickets  had  been 
furnished  for  the  conveyance  of  information,  should 
the  enemy  make  any  demonstrations  of  advance  or 
other  movements. 

Toward  morning  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  ground 
in  our  front,  completely  screening  the  position  of  the 
enemy  from  view.  In  anticipation  of  the  rebels  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  and  post 
their 'batteries,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  their  lines,  and 


continued  until  all  was  known  to  be  safe.  The  enemy 
have  not  replied  to  our  batteries  for  the  last  two 
days.  What  may  be  their  present  or  future  intentions 
cannot  be  well  conjectured. 

During  the  day  of  the  twenty-third,  the  enemy  were 
known  to  be  moving  cavalry,  infantry,  and  wagon- 
trains  along  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  toward 
Knoxville.  Whether  they  are  intending  another  in¬ 
vasion  of  Kentucky  is  more  than  your  correspondent 
can  correctly  determine. 

But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  military  authorities 
here  are  fully  aware  of  all  the  demonstrative  move¬ 
ments  of  the  foe,  and  will  make  all  the  necessary 
changes  consequent  to  the  occasion.  The  rebels  will, 
no  doubt,  make  great  efforts  to  interrupt  our  line  of 
communication  with  the  North,  and  thus  cutoff  our 
army  supplies ;  but  in  this  they  will  be  mistaken,  as 
there  is  now  a  large  supply  of  provisions  here  for  fu¬ 
ture  consumption,  sufficient  to  prevent  any  in’eon- 
venience  that  might  occur  from  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  army 
have  been  removed  from  this  place  to  Stephbnson, 
from  which  point  they  will  be  taken  farther  north  a3 
rapidly  as  the  facilities  of  the  railroad  will  admit. 


THE  NATION. 

BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET. 

Union  !  it  draws  from  heaven  its  birth, 
Linking  the  pine-tree  with  the  sod, 

The  unseen  atom  with  the  earth, 

The  systems  with  the  throne  of  God. 

The  eagle,  soaring  to  the  sun, 

Joins  with  the  bee  that  seeks  the  flower; 
The  ocean  with  the  drop  of  dew, 

The  bubble  with  the  boundless  blue, 

The  stars  in  endless  course  that  run 
With  fire-fly  sparks  of  twilight’s  hour. 

And  in  the  wondrous  world  of  man, 
Strongest  this  mystic  web  is  twined  ; 

What  soul  can  live  in  lonely  bdn  ? 

Heart  leaps  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind — 

Deed  vibrates  unto  deed — the  chain 
Joins  with  another’s  weal  or  woe  ; 

The  father’s  sins,  in  lengthened  reign 
Of  influence  dire,  the  son  shall  know. 

His  virtues,  too,  the  child  shall  bless ; 

And  thus  a  touch  shall  yield  its  meed 

Of  misery  or  of  happiness 
In  this  electric  web  of  deed. 

Union  the  car  of  progress  speeds — 

By  it  the  steamship  lords  the  deep  ; 

It  drives  the  railway’s  thundering  steeds— 
Along  the  wire  its  lightnings1  leap. 

.  My  native  land,  to  thee  was  given 

A  Union  blest  by  favoring  heaven  ! 

Our  fathers  wrought  with  direst  toil 
The  chain  in  fortune’s  fiercest  flame ; 

From  battle’s  fearfullest  turmoil 
Our  glorious  young  Republic  came. 

Nobly  they  dared  the  dangerous  deep, 
Spurning  the  cultured  joys  of  life ; 

And  in  the  forest’s  boundless  sweep 
Existence  linked  to  endless  strife. 

But  though  the  ambush  gleamed  with  death, 
Disease  and  famine  aimed  the  dart, 
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They  faced  their  fate  with  tranquil  breath, 

And  wrought  their  work  with  trusting  heart. 
For  tireless  hope  and  energy, 

And  faith  sublime,  and  lofty  pride, 

That  bent  to  naught  but  Heaven  the  knee, 

Were  in  those  souls  personified. 

And  so  they  grasped  the  magic  ax, 

And  swept  the  forest  as  they  went ; 

Wherever  shone  their  living  tracks, 

The  hamlet  rose — the  harvest  bent. 

Theirs  too  was  high,  far-reaching  thought ; 

'  Knowledge  and  godly  wisdom  swayed — 

Thus,  while  with  sinewy  hand  they  wrought, 

An  empire’s  corner-stone  they  laid. 

Not  one  to  fear  a  despot’s  frown — 

To  wither  in  a  sceptre’s  blight ; 

Justice  alone  should  wear  the  crown — 

The  only  sceptre,  Human  Right. 

And,  vital  pulse  of  every  heart, 

One  principle  played  mightiest  part — 

Taught  by  the  crag’s  cloud-piercing  form, 

The  cataract  thundering  down  the  rock, 

The  eagle  dashing  through  the  storm, 

The  frenzied  flood,  the  whirlwind’s  shock, 

The  boundless  sweep  of  forest-sea — 

It  was  the  love  of  Liberty 

0  Liberty !  gift  celestial, 

Twined  deep  in  the  Deity’s  plan ! 

Thy  glorious  life  is  immprtal, 

And  yields  the  best  blessings  to  man. 

Thou  art  twin  to  the  chainless  lightning, 

The  maddened  tornado’s  flight ; 

Thou  dancest  in  bound  of  the  billow 
And  glancest  in  gleam  of  the  light. 

No  blossom  art  thou  of  the  garden, 

To  breathe  in  the  sunshine  warm ; 

Thou  swingest  upon  .the  pine  top, 

To  the  roar  of  the  grappling  storm. 

The  strength  that  would  challenge  the  whirlwind 
Dissolves  in  the  valley  of  flowers  ; 

The  voice  that  sounds  mate  to  the  thunder 
Would  sink  in  soft  melody’s  bowers. 

A  warrior,  grim  and  frowning, 

Thou  springest  upon  thy  steed, 

Armed  for  the  battle  to  conquer 
Or  die  in  the  moment  of  need. 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  thou  leanest 
Ever  thine  ear  to  the  ground, 

And  ready  to  clutch  thy  falchion 
To  danger’s  most  far-away  sound. 

0  Liberty  !  gift  celestial, 

What  glorious  joys  are  thine  ? 

Yet  to  few  of  the  earth  is  given 
To  watch  o’er  thy  holy  shrine. 

Oh  !  many  the  hearts  that  are  fettered 
In  tyranny’s  cruel  gyves  ; 

But  among  them  the  seed  i3  scattered 
Where  Liberty’s  germ  survives. 

And  sometimes  the  seed  springs  upward 
To  wildest  and  fiercest  life  ; 

Ah  !  how  the  world  lias  tottered 
In  the  quake  of  the  dreadful  strife  ! 

The  earth  has  turned  red  with  slaughter, 

And  Liberty,  tom  and  stained, 


Down  to  the  dust  has  been  cloven  ; 

But  its  life — its  life  remained. 

And  again,  to  its  feet  upleaping, 

Again  it  has  dared  the  fight ; 

And  as  long  as  earth  stands  will  the  battle 
Rage  on  between  Might  and  Right. 

0  Liberty  !  born  of  heaven  ! 

Not  always  the  despot’s  ban 
Will  darken  the  light  of  thy  glory — 

Thy  light  is  immortal  in  man. 

And  such  the  light  our  fathers  knew ; 

Thus,  when  Oppression  stealthy  came, 

Up  to  the  sun  their  front  they  drew, 

With  voice  of  storm  and  eye  of  flame. 

At  the  Virginian’s  trumpet-breath 
Of  “  Give  me  Liberty  or  death  !” 

Bounded  our  nation  to  the  fray, 

As  from  night’s  shadow  bounds  the  day. 

On  went  the  words,  winged  fierce  with  ire, 

Like  the  dread  tongues  of  cloven  fire. 

Bear  witness,  blazoned  battle-fields, 

What  bolts  an  uproused  nation  wields  ! 

A  living  lustre  flashes  forth — 

Fields,  bounded  not  by  South  or  North, 

But  scattered  wide,  in  every  part — 

Sword  joined  to  sword,  and  heart  to  heart ; 
Where  Hudson  rolls  its  lordly  tide, 

And  where  the  broad  Potomac  flows, 

Where  Susquehanna’s  waters  glide, 

And  where  St.  Mary’s  silver  glows. 

Then  to  the  struggles  of  the  free 
Kind  heaven  vouchsafed  the  victory. 

Sheathing  the  lightnings  of  her  brand, 

And  sharpening  ax,  and  guiding  plough, 

Swift  onward  went  our  happy  Land, 

With  flowery  feet  and  starry  brow. 

A  continent  was  ours  to  bless 
With  Liberty’s  own  happiness  ; 

A  happiness  of  equal  right — 

Of  government  to  rest  on  all — 

Of  law,  whose  broad  and  steadfast  light 
On  each  obedient  heart  should  fall. 

In  Union’s  sacred  bond  they  reared 
A  Union  temple,  and  the  sun 
Never  a  fairer  fabric  cheered  ; 

Our  starry  flag,  with  trophies  won 
In  many  a  fight  on  sea  and  shore, 

Waved  in  its  blazoned  beauty  o’er. 

From  where  the  half-year  sleeps  in  snow 
To  where  Magnolian  breezes  blow, 

Our  eagle  flew,  and  saw  no  break 
In  the  expanse  that  God  had  joined. 

Ours  was  some  sheltered,  happy  lake, 

Which,  though  the  transient  breeze  might  shake, 
Yet  by  the  sun  again  was  coined 
To  peaceful  gold,  and  upward  sent 
Its  grateful  smile  of  blest  content. 

Then  came  the  storm — the  darkness  fell — 
Dashed  the  wild  billows  to  the  blast ; 

And^  staggering  on  the  foaming  swell, 

With  shivering  sail  and  quivering  mast, 

Fierce  breakers  crashing  on, her  lee, 

In  the  red  lightning’s  angry  glare, 

Kindling  alone  the  blackened  air, 

Our  once  proud  Ship  of  State  we  see. 

And,  bearing  down,  a  phantom  bark, 

In  lurid  light  its  trappings  wound — 

Sides  darting  fires  along  the  dark, 

Terrific  thunders  roaring  round — 
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Comes  flashing  through  the  awful  gloom 
With  threatening  of  impending  doom. 

Heaven  save  the  Ship  !  in  godly  care 
The  stately  mould  our  fathers  wrought ; 

Her  sails  of  States,  in  Union,  caught — 

Union  alone — the  favoring  air. 

Our  fathers’  blood  her  firm  cement, 

Their  hearts  the  planks  that  formed  the  pile, 
Their  prayers  the  blue  above  it  bent, 

Their  virtues  the  surrounding  smile. 

And  shall  that  Ship,  in  hopeless  shock. 

Be  dashed  upon  Disunion’s  rock  ? 

Shall  we  not,  on  the  severing  sky, 

See  some  gray  tinge  of  softness  cast, 

Prophetic  of  the  crimson  dye, 

The  glorious  sunburst  throws  at  last  ? 

Ye  stately  shades — 0  glorious  sires  ! 

Be'nd  from  the  clouds  of  darkness  now 
With  memory-waking  battle-fires, 

Flashing  from  every  awful  brow  ! 

Throughout  the  realm  hath  shone  your  blade, 
Throughout  the  realm  your,  bones  are  laid ! 

For  the  whole  realm  ye  fought  and  died  ; 
Descend  !  march  round  on  every  side  ! 

Come  Sumter,  Marion,  Greene,  and  Wayne  ! 

And  thou,  0  stateliest  Washington  ! 

Lead  through  the  land  the  mighty  train — 

The  lovely  land  the  heroes  won. 

Touch  every  heart  with  kindly  flame, 

Sweep  every  barrier-cloud  away, 

And  rear  again  the  Union’s  frame 
The  brighter  from  its  new  array. 

Let  our  broad  banner  stream  to  view 
Without  a  stain,  without  a  rent — 

With  every  star  in  brightened  blue, 

With  every  stripe  more  beauteous  blent. 

Dear  flag  of  our  fathers  !  how  wildly 
It  streams  to  the  hurricane’s  might ! 

Yet  no  more  shall  be  quenched  in  the  darkness 
Than  the  sunshine  be  swept  from  the  sight. 

It  was  born  in  the  tumult  of  battle, 

When  the  land  rocked  with  wrath  at  the  foe, 
And  Liberty,  striving  and  reeling, 

Rained  blood  at  each  terrible  blow. 

There  was  naught  on  the  yoked  earth  to  render 
Fit  emblems  that  flag  to  adorn ; 

So  the  sky — the  grand  symbol  of  freedom — 

Sent  gifts  from  its  night  and  its  morn. 

The  stars  shorn?  for  hopes  to  be  kindled 
Anew  from  dark  tyranny’s  sway  ; 

And  the  stripes  beamed  for  courage  and  patience, 
Fresh  dawning  to  lead  up  the  day. 

Thus  favored  above,  changing  fortune 
Came  smiling  our  banner  to  join ; 

And  the  first  its  bright  folds  were  expanded, 

It  waved  over  conquered  Burgoyne. 

Though  it  trembled  at  times  to  the  tempest, 

And  clouds  o’er  its  blazonry  passed, 

Our  eagle  thence  wafted  it  onward, 

Till  proudly  ’twas  planted  at  last. 

And  now,  as  wo  gaze  on  its  splendors, 

In  the  heart  what  starred  memories  rise  ! 

Of  worthies  with  feet  in  our  pathways, 

But  glorified  brows  in  the  skies. 


High  lifted — the  foremost  among  them — 

Our  Nationis  great  Father  is  seen, 

With  figure  in  mould  so  majestic, 

And  face  so  benign  and  serene. 

And  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Franklin 
There  shine  in  the  stately  array  ; 

And  there  the  wreathed  forehead  of  Jackson, 
And  there  the  grand  presence  of  Clay. 

And  battle-fields,  trophied  in  honor, 

On  the  breast  of  the  banner  are  rife — 

The  evergreen  summit  of  Bunker, 

And  Trenton’s  wild  winter-tossed  strife. 

And  proudly  our  own  Saratoga, 

Where  the  first  of  our  triumphs  was  won ; 

And  Yorktown — that  height  of  our  glory, 
Where  burst  our  victorious  sun. 

Then,  hail  to  our  sky-blazOned  banner ! 

It  has  brightened  the  shore  and  the  sea ; 

And  soon  may  it  wave  o’er  one  nation, 

The  starred  and  striped  Flag  of  the  Free  ! 


TREACHERY  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Camp  of  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  ) 
Willi amsburgh,  Va.,  June  6,  1SG3.  ) 

During  the  last  few  days  there  appeared  a  flag,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  sign  of  distress,  on  Hog  Island,  oppo¬ 
site  King’s  Landing,  on  the  James  River.  The  mat 
ter,  as  soon  as  reported  to  Major  C.  Kleinz,  received 
due  attention  by  an  examination  by  the  Major  in  per¬ 
son,  who,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the  existence  of 
the  flag,  ordered  Lieutenant  James  Smith,  of  company 
A,  to  take  a  small  boat  and  visit  the  island,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  object  of  the  parties  displaying  the  flag  of 
truce.  Lieutenant  Smith  took  one  man  (and  two  con¬ 
trabands  to  row  the  boat)  with  him,  and  started  for 
the  Island.  When  coming  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  east  end  of  the  island,  he  could  distinguish  a 
camp  in  a  clump  of  trees,  also  a  flag  floating  in  the 
air ;  he  then  drifted  his  boat  westward  along  the  island, 
without  being  able  to  see  any  thing  more  than  the 
white  flag,  which  was  constantly  displayed  in  an  invit¬ 
ing  manner. 

By  the  aid  of  a  field-glass  he  could  see  every  object 
about  the  houses,  barns,  and  sheds,  with  the  exception 
of  a  long  tobacco  warehouse,  which  is  situated  on  low¬ 
er  ground,  but,  getting  to  a  favorable  position,  he  did 
distinguish  three  soldiers,  partially  concealed  from 
view.  On  a  nearer  approach  and  closer  examination, 
he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  stairway  loading  a  musket. 
Still,  the  white  flag  was  displayed  by  a  single  person. 
On  getting  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore  the  flag  was 
taken  down,  and  near  the  flag-bearer  sixteen  men  sud¬ 
denly  made  their  appearance.  On  Lieutenant  Smith 
asking  the  object  of  the  flag  of  truce,  they  ordered  him 
to  land  his  boat,  and  immediately  the  rebel  flag  was 
hoisted  over  their  heads.  Lieutenant  Smith,  aware 
of  their  treacherous  intent,  headed  his  boat  from  the 
shore,  encouraging  the  colored  men  to  pull  for  their 
lives,  and  began  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  saw  the  boat  headed  off  they 
were  ordered  to  fire ;  they  did  so,  but  their  fire  fell 
about  six  yards  short  of  the  boat;  another  squad  about 
three  times  as  large,  from  the  tobacco  warehouse, 
fired,  but  their  fire  went  too  high ;  a  third  as  large, 
and  from  the  same  place,  fired,  filling  the  air  round 
the  little  boat  with  bullets.  Fortunately  Smith  and 
his  party  escaped  uninjured,  owing  to  the  precaution¬ 
ary  preparation  after  the  first  fire,  which  was  to  stoop 
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down  in  the  boat,  and  work  her  out,  exposing  nothing 
more  than  their  arms  and  heads.  Many  other  shots 
were  fired  by  small  squads  running  along  the  shore  to 
head  the  boat  off,  but  injuring  nothing.  ’As  soon  as 
Smith  got  beyond  the  range  of  their  pieces  there  was 
a  black  flag  displayed  for  over  an  hour.  Lieutenant 
H.  E.  Whittlesey,  who  first  reported  the  appearance 
of  traitors  on  the  Island,  had  seen  signal  lights  on  the 
Island,  on  Jamestown  Island,  and  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  James  River,  both  east  and  west  of  Hog  Island. 


June  '7. — The  following  is  from  the  Raleigh  State 
Journal,  a  secession  paper : 

“  We  fear  that  the  same  conflict  between  the  State 
authorities  apd  the  confederate  government  which  was 
witnessed  in  this  State  at  the  session  of  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  is  to  be  renewed.  The  Governor  has  assumed 
the  position  of  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  judges,  and  has  in  advance  decided  all 
cases  against  the  claims  of  the  confederate  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  observed  with  regret  a  recent  order 
of  the  Governor,  by  which  he  commands  the  officers 
of  the  State  to  resist  by  force  the  arrest  of  any  person 
claimed  as  a  conscript,  who  has  once  been  discharged 
by  the  decision  of  a  State  judge.  We  look  with  alarm 
upon  these  unsettled  and  conflicting  claims.  The  only 
honest  course  for  a  State  of  the  Confederacy  is  to  give 
her  all  to  the  contest  now  raging,  or  to  quit  the  field 
at  once.  There  can  be  no  divided  service  compatible 
either  with  honor  or  safety.” 


Burnside. — The  Louisville  Journal  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  judgment  up  against  the  flood  of  abuse  poured  out 
upon  him : 

“Burnside  looks  and  acts  like  a  great  man;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  managed  the  affairs  of  this 
department  shows  him  to  be'  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 
General.  The  more  we  see  of  Burnside  the  more  we 
like  him.  He  has  done  much  for  Kentucky.  His  Or¬ 
der  No.  38  has  worked  like  a  charm,  and  has  given 
peace,  quiet,  and  security  to  many  portions  of  the 
State  which  have  been  invested  by  rebel  sympathizers 
and  marauders.  Previous  to  its  publication,  many 
parts  of  the  State  were  invested  by  Morgan’s  men  and 
other  rebels,  whose  presence  brought  fear  and  terror, 
but  since  the  enforcement  there  are  none  to  be  found 
within  our  lines,  except  a  few  desperate  characters, 
who  come  and  go  secretly,  to  act  the  spy — and  those 
are  caught  whenever  found  and  executed.” 


How  General  Grant  cares  for  his  Soldiers.  — 
General  Grant,  says  the  Cleveland  Herald,  has  issued 
a  special  order  forbidding  steamboat  men  to  charge 
more  than  five  dollars  to  enlisted  men,  and  seven  dol¬ 
lars  to  officers,  as  fare  between  Vicksburgh  and  Cairo. 
Immediately  after  Vicksburgh  had  fallen,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  steamboats  cleared  from  Northern  ports  for  that 
place,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  soldiers  going 
home  on  furlough  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  fare 
to  Cairo.  A  friend  relates  to  us  that  the  steamer 
Hope  was  compelled  by  General  Grant  to  disgorge  its 
ill-gotten  gains  the  other  day,  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances:  This  boat  had  about  one  thousand  enlist¬ 
ed  soldiers,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers, 
aboard,  en  route  for  home  on  short  leave  of  absence, 
after  the  fatigues  of  their  protracted  but  glorious  cam¬ 
paign.  The  captain  of  the  Hope  had  charged  these  men 
and  officers  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  apiece,  as  fare 
to  Cairo.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  push  off  from 


the  wharf  at  Vicksburgh,  an  order  came  from  General 
Grant  requiring  the  captain  to  pay  back  to  his  passen¬ 
gers  all  money  received  by  him  as  fare  in  excess  of 
five  dollars  to  enlisted  men,  and  seven  dollars  to  offi¬ 
cers,  or  submit  to  imprisonment  for  disobedience  and 
have  his  boat  confiscated.  The  order  was  an  aston- 
isher  to  the  captain,  but  the  presence  of  a  guard  ren¬ 
dered  it  useless  to  refuse,  and  so,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  over  General  Grant’s  care  of  their  inter¬ 
ests,  he  complied  With  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and 
paid  back  the  money.  Our  informant,  himself  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  Hope,  was  present  when  General  Grant  is¬ 
sued  the  order  above  referred  to.  The  General,  upon 
being  informed  of  the  impositions  being  practised 
upon  furloughed  men  and  officers,  by  steamboat  men, 
was  very  indignant.  “  I  will  teach  them,  if  they  need 
the  lesson,”  said  the  gallant  General,  “  that  the  men 
who  have  perilled  their  lives  to  open  the  Mississippi 
River  for  their  benefit  cannot  be  imposed  upon  with 
impunity.”  No  wonder  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
of  the  Mississippi  fairly  worship  their  General. 


Incidents  of  Picket  Life  on  the  Rapidan. — The 
pickets  indulge  in  the  usual  badinage  of  the  outposts. 
One — a  Louisianian — asked  why  we  did  not  throw  up 
some  rifle-pits.  The  answer  was :  “  What  for  ?”  “  Why, 
because  xve  might  come  over  and  attack  you.”  “  Oh  ! 
is  that  all?”  was  the  sentry’s  answer ;  “come  along"; 
we  wouldn’t  throw  any  thing  in  your  way;  it’s  what 
we  want.  Come  over  and  bring  all  your  friends ;  we 
shall  not  stop  you.  Did  you  throw  up  that  dirt  to 
prevent  our  advance  ?  0  pshaw  !  when  we  advance 

we’ll  walk  right  round  them.”  One  of  the  rebel  artillery¬ 
men  was  anxious  to  know  whether  a  soldier’s  pay  was 
good  for  any  thing  now.  He  was  told  that  it  would 
buy  thirteen  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  the  same  as  ever. 
“  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  we  do  with  ours,”  said  he. 
“We  tell  off  the  battery  into  fives,  and  play  poker  till 
one  man  out  of  five  gets  the  money.  The  winners 
tell  off  into  fives  again,  and  so  at  last  somebody  has 
enough  money  to  treat  His  friends.”  General  Early’s 
headquarters  are  in  a  white  house  near  the  ford.  His 
portly  form,  in  white  shirt  and  an  enormously  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  feather,  is  occasionally  seen  about 
the  opposite  shore.  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a 
sergeant,  who  was  down  at  the  river-bank  arranging  a 
little  matter,  in  which  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a  Richmond 
Examiner  figured  prominently,  that  the  General  him¬ 
self  came  down  and  made  this  offer :  “  If  any  of  you 
Yanks  want  to  trade  a  first-rate  pair  of  high  boots, 
good  leather,  and  so  forth,  I’ll  pay  for  them  in  gold.” 
Whether  he  has  yet  achieved  the  boots,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  no  testimony  has  been  offered. 

Colonel  Morrow’s  Recollections. — Colonel  Mor¬ 
row,  the  brave  leader  of  the  famous  Twenty-fourth 
Michigan,  lately  made  a  long  war-speech  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Detroit.  Among  other  things  he  told  them 
the  following : 

One  of  the  rebel  officers  captured  by  us  afterward 
met  me  in  Gettysburgh,  where  I  was  a  prisoner.  A 
man  came  up  to  me  in  the  street  and  said :  “  Colonel,  ( 
how  do  you  do?  You  don’t  know  me,  and  think  I 
don’t  know  you.  (I  had  cut  off  my  straps  to  prevent 
my  being  recognized  as  a  colonel.)  Come  and  take  a 
drink.”  Of  course,  I  drank  with  him,  and  then  asked 
who  he  was.  He  took  me  one  side  from  the  rebel 
officers,  and  said:  “Your  regiment  captured  me  at 
Eitz-Hugh’s  Landing,  d — n  you  !”  Said  I :  “  Glad  of 
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it.  Didn’t  they  treat  you  well  ?”  “  Bully,”  was  his 

reply.  “Then  treat  me  the  same.”  “We  will ;  where 
are  your  straps  ?”  “  I  have  lost  them  for  the  time  be¬ 

ing.”  “All  right,  I  shan’t  say  a  word.”  He  kept  his 
promise,  and  when  I  left  the  rebels,  they  took  me  for 
a  surgeon. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  crossing  at  Fitz-IIugh’s  Land¬ 
ing,  we  recrossed  and  went  to  Chancellorsville.  There 
we  were  stationed  at  a  separate  space,  and  guarded 
two  roads,  a  position  of  honor,  given,  as  I  was  assured 
by  General  Hooker,  as  a  compliment  to  the  regiment. 
We  were  unsuccessful  at  Chancellorsville,  but  through 
no  fault  of  General  Hooker’s.  It  would  have  been  a  glo¬ 
rious  victory, had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  an  army 
corps,  and  this  was  due  to  the  bad  conduct  of  its  officers, 
and  not  to  any  lack  of  courage  among  the  men.  The 
Eleventh  corps  occupied  a  position  directly  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  was,  nevertheless,  allowed  by  its  offi¬ 
cers  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  make  coffee.  It  Was 
then  attacked  by  the  rebels  with  those  unearthly  shouts 
of  theirs.  The  rebels  beat  any  people  out  shouting. 
One  half  the  battles  in  that  neighborhood  were  fought 
by  power  of  the  lungs  rather  than  the  bayonet.  The 
lungs  of  the  rebels  are  not  so  strong  as  ours,  but  they 
have  a  boy-like  scream,  which  is  much  shriller.  (Col¬ 
onel  Morrow  then  related  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
counter-cheering  of  the  rebels  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
at  Fitz-Hugh’s  Landing.)  General  Hooker,  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  exhibited  splendid  generalship.  I  was 
told  by  a  prisoner,  a  rebel  colonel — a  fact  never  before 
printed,  I  believe — that  General  Hooker,  succeeded  in 
transporting  thirty  thousand  men  across  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  and  Rapidan,  and  right  into  the  centre  of  the 
rebel  position,  without  their  obtaining  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  In  fact,  General  Hooker  succeeded  in 
dividing  the  rebel  army,  cutting  off  Stuart  from  Lee, 
and  obliging  the  former  to  cut  his  way  through  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach 'headquarters.  However,  we  lost  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  fell  back  into  our  old  camp. 

At  Gettysburgh,  with  my  assistant  surgeon,  Dr.  Col¬ 
lar,  indefatigable  in  season  and  out  of  season,  I  visited 
the  hospitals  and  the  battle-field — the  latter  at  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  night  on  the  third,  determining  the 
names  of  those  that  had  fallen.  In  a  barn,  among  two 
hundred  others,  I  found  a  little  Irish  boy  from  this 
city,  Patrick  Cleary,  a  bright  boy,  and  a  brave  little 
fellow.  I  said  to  him  :  “  Patrick,  how  do  you  feel  ?” 
He  said :  “  Pretty  well,  but  the  doctor  says  I  can’t 
live.”  I  looked  at  his  wounded  leg  and  saw  that  mor¬ 
tification  had  set  in.  I  said  :  “  I  don’t  know ;  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  the  best  judge.  If  he  says  you  can’t  live,  you 
had  better  prepare  to  die.”  Said  he :  “  Colonel,  if  you’ll 
have  the  leg  taken  off,  I’ll  be  with  the  regiment  in  a 
week.”  I  told  him  that  was  impossible.  He  then  said : 

“  Colonel,  an’t  you  proud  of  the  Twenty-fourth  ?  Won’t 
the  people  of  Wayne  County  be  proud?”  God  bless 
that  boy.  He  is  dead  now.  [A  voice  :  “  He  is  alive 
yet.”]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
native  and  adopted  country.  The  last  thing  the  boys 
think  of  is  what  those  at  home  think  of  them. 
They  feel  proud  of  themselves,  and  they  want  you  to 
feel  proud  too.  Write  them  cheering  letters.  En¬ 
courage  your  soldiers.  Bid  them  God  speed.  Tell 
them  they  are  fighting  in  a  just  and  holy  cause,  as  they 
certainly  are. 


Incidents  of  the  Rappahannock. — Quietness  still 
reigns  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  there  seems  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  certain  infallible  indications  which  foreshadow 
a  general  movement.  The  weather  is  fine,  with  just 
enough  airiness  to  render  catnp-life  at  this  season  of 


the  year  agreeable.  Lee’s  rumored  movement  up  the 
river  is  still  the  subject  of  much  speculation,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  he  has  transferred 
a  part  of  his  force  to  the  vicinity  of  Banks’s  Ford. 
The  river-pickets  report  that  trains  of  artillery  and 
wagons  are  heard  nightly  wending  their  way  up  the 
river,, and  the  balloonist,  stationed  at  present  near  the 
Wrotton  House,  one  mile  below  Banks’s  Ford,  discov¬ 
ers  a  large  rebel  encampment  opposite  that  point.  He 
also  reports  a  large  force  still  confronting  our  left  wing, 
and  opposite  “  Washington’s  Farm.”  This  camp  is, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river,  and  is  dis¬ 
cernible  only  from  the  balloon.  But  four  or  five  small 
rebel  camps  are  visible"  below  and  above  Fredericks- 
burgh  from  our  side  of  the  river.  The  secretiveness 
of  the  rebels  is  quite  remarkable.  Not  a  single  rebel¬ 
lious  ensign  can  be  seen  up  or  down  the  river ;  but  why, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possibly,  the  price  of  bunt¬ 
ing  in  Dixie  is  incompatible  with  the  rebels’  idea  of 
economy. 

Yesterday  morning  a  party  of  rebels  approached  the 
rivqr  opp'osite  Falmouth  with  a  seine,  and  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  a  little  piscatorial  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  officer  of  our  picket,  acting  in  compliance 
with  orders,  called  out  his  guard,  and  ordering  the  men 
to  prime  their  pieces,  hailed  the  would-be  fishermen 
after  the  following  manner : 

“  Hello,  over  there  1  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“  Fish,”  was  the  brief  response  from  one  of  the  party. 

“‘Don’t  you  know  that  General  Hooker  has  forbid¬ 
den  fishing  in  the  river?”  inquired  the  officer. 

“Yes,  but  we  thought  you’d  have  no  objection  as 
long  as  we  kept  on  our  side.” 

“  But  we  do  object,”  replied  the  officer,  “  and  if  you 
put  that  seine  in  the  river  I’ll  order  my  guard  to  fire  on 
you.”  A  short  consultation  among  the  rebel  party  en¬ 
sued,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  withdrew,  taking 
their  seine  with  them.  Communication  between  the 
pickets  is  no  longer  allowed,  but  occasionally  a  brief 
conversation  is  indulged  in.  A  picket  informed  your 
correspondent,  yesterday,  that,  when  last  on  picket, 
a  rebel  on  the  other  side  held  up  a  paper  as  if  to  say  : 
“Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  !”  The  Union  pick¬ 
et  beckoned  him  to  come  over,  and  finally  the  rebel 
waded  to  the, middle  of  the  river,  but  would  come  no 
further.  Finding  that  he  could  not  induce  the  blue¬ 
jacket  to  meet  him  half-way,  he  returned  to  the  other 
side.  On  inquiring  of  the  picket  what  course  he  would 
have  pursued  had  the  rebel  ventured  over,  he  replied : 

“  I  should  have  taken  him  prisoner.”  The  vaunted 
discipline  of  the  rebels  is  scouted  by  our  men  who  can 
observe  the  movements  of  their  pickets.  The  sentries 
are  relieved  with  any  thing  but  military  precision,  and 
the  relief  goes  shambling  along  like  “  the  whining 
schoolboy  unwillingly  to  school.”  With  coats  off,  and 
with  an  air  of  lazy  indisposition,  they  lounge,  with 
their  muskets  behind  them,  along  the  other  shore, 
gazing  listlessly  on  our  soldier-like  pickets  pacing  with 
regular  and  steady  step  their  respective  “  beats.”  Two 
deserters  forded  the  river  this  morning  below  Banks’s 
Ford,  and  were  received  by  the  pickets  of  the  Third 
corps.  They  told  the  usual  story  of  destitution  and 
suffering  on  the  other  side. 


UrnoN  League  Secrets. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  State  Sentinel ,  who  assumes  to  have  penetrated 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  sends  the  following  as  a 
portion  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  initiated  : 

When  you  first  meet  a  member,  present  your  left 
hand  and  say : 
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“  How  are  you,  Major?” 

Answer  :  “  Comfortably  well.” 

“  Are  you  a  member  of  our  Union  League  ?” 

Answer  :  “  Prove  me.” 

“  How  shall  I  prove  you  ?” 

Answer  :  “  By  positions.” 

Here  cotfies  in  what  might  be  called  a  command,  for 
the  person  asking  the  questions  above  set  forth  says  : 

“  Take  positions,  and  I’ll  call  them.” 

The  person  who  answers  the  questions  then  raises 
his  left  hand  perpendicularly  over  his  head,  at  which 
time  you  say  :  “  Washington.”  He  then  drops  his  arm 
to  a  horizontal  position  and  you  say :  “  Jefferson.”  He 
then  drops  his  hand  on  his  left  thigh,  and  you  say: 
“  Jackson.”  He  then  raises  his  left  hand  to  his  breast 
and  you  say:  “  Union.”  He  then  joins  the  thumb  and 
third  finger  of  his  left  hand ;  at  this  time  you  must 
also  join  the  thumb  and  third  finger,  as  he  does  ;  then 
both  of  your  hands  meet,  and  you  put  your  thumb  and 
third  finger  inside  of  his  and  you  say :  “  League.”  All 
this  is  done  in  a  shorter  time  than  I  can  tell  you. 

When  a  member  is  going  into  the  lodge,  the  pass¬ 
word  at  the  first  door  is,  “  Eternal  Vigilance  at  the 
second  door,  “  Is  the  Price  of  Liberty.”  When  a 
member  enters  the  lodge,  he  salutes  the  President  by 
holding  up  his  left-hand  forefinger.  When  he  leaves 
the  lodge,  he  holds  up  his  right-hand  two  forefingers. 

When  a  Union  League  man  gets  into  a  fight  at  night 
he  cries  out :  “  I,  I.”  If  any  of  the  brothers  are 
around  and  willing  to  assist  him  they  cry  out :  “  What, 
what.” 


SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


^UNLAURELLED  HEROES. 

Oh  !  praise  not  those  supremely  blest 
With  honor,  talents,  life,  and  beauty, 

But  let  your  high  encomiums  rest 
On  those  who  fall  at  posts  of  duty ; 

On  those  who  bravely  meet  their  fate, 

With  hearts  of  oak  and  souls  of  iron, 

And  leave  those  bright  homes  desolate, 

Where  hope  to  love  sang  like  a  syren. 

’Tis  not  for' those  the  trump  of  fame 
Salutes  with  flattery’s  warm  caresses, 

Who  bear  through  life  a  splendid  name, 

That  all  the  world  admires'and  blesses ; 

But  oh  !  for  those,  our  tears  we  shed, 

Who  fall  uncrowned  with  rays  of  glory, 

And  come  back  like  the  Spartan  dead, 

On  shields  that  tell  their  own  sad  story. 

Look  where  brave  ZollicofFer  fell, 

To  music  of  the  death-shot’s  rattle  ; 

And  where  young  Peyton’s  final  knell 
Swept  o’er  him  in  disastrous  battle — 

For  such  the  heart  in  anguish  bleeds, 

And  pours  out  all  its  warmest  praises ; 

They  went  forth  on  their  fiery  steeds, 

So  soon  to  sleep  beneath  the  daisies  ! 

While  life  was  young  and  manhood  bright, 

And  honors  clustered  fast  and  faster, 

They  went  forth,  armed  with  truth  and  might, 

To  meet  defeat  and  dark  disaster ; 

Theirs  was  the  martyr’s  dreary  doom, 

When,  to  their  brows,  a  thorn-crown  pressing, 
They  dimly  saw,  beyond  the  tomb, 

The  prize  they  sought — their  country’s  blessing. 


Then  weep  for  the  unlaurelled  brave 
Who  fell  undecked  with  victory’s  splendors, 
And  place  upon  each  martyr’s  grave, 

“  Most  loved,  most  blest  of  our  defenders 
For  each  shall  be  a  holy  shrine, 

And  pilgrim’s  tears,  upon  them  falling, 
Shall  rise,  like  frankincense  divine, 

Their  hero-martyr  lives  recalling.  Got 


DIXIE  ALL  RIGHT. 

Sunny  South  we  trust  will  be — hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hur¬ 
rah  ! 

Ere  long  from  Northern  rulers  free — hurrah!  hurrah  ! 
hurrah  ! 

With  lead  and  powder,  sword  and  gun,  they  will  him 
to  the - -  run  ! 

They  will  him  to  the - run !  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

hurrah  ! 

Then  hang  the  fiddle  on  the  wall, 

With  fife  and  drumsticks  lead  the  ball ; 

We’ll  teach  them  dancing  fine  and  neat 
With  cannon,  sword,  and  bayonet. 

We  bought  the  drygoods  from  the  North, 

Now  all  our  clerks  are  going  forth 
To  do  the  job  of  measuring — • 

With  swords,  not  yards,  they  do  the  thing. 

Our  doctors  found  a  remedy 
For  every  Northern1  malady ; 

They  cure  all  fevers,  pains  and  chills, 

With  bombshells  and  with  leaden  pills. 

Tlnjs  men  throughout  the  South  are  armed, 
Their  hearts  by  freedom  steeled  and  warmed; 
And  should  one  man  refuse  to  fight, 

The  ladies  will  their  courage  slight. 


TRUST  TO  LUCK,  ALABAMA. 

Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  !  prolong  the  loud  shout: 
Three  cheers  for  our  State,  boys ;  she  is  out !  she  is 
out ! 

We  have  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  huckstering 
knaves, 

Who  whine  about  negroes  and  make  white  men  slaves. 
Though  enriched  by  the  South,  rankest  traitors  they 
stand, 

Who  swore  to  befriend  us,  basest  foes  to  our  land. 
Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  !  prolong  the  loud  shout, 
Three  cheers  for  our  State,  boys ;  she  is  out !  she  is 
out ! 

Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  !  and  end  as  it  may, 

Better  death  than  submit  to  fanatical  sway ; 

No  compromise  now,  the  solemn  words  have  gone 
forth 

Which  declare  we  are  free  from  the  traitorous  North. 
Wc  seek  no  revenge,  and  would  part  without  strife, 
But  if  war  they  must  have,  why,  then  war  to  the 
knife  ! 

Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  1  prolong  the  loud  shout, 
Three  cheers  for  our  State,  boys ;  she  is  out  1  she  is 
out  1 

Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  1  and  heed  not  the  boast 
Of  superior  numbers — our  cause  is  a  host ; 

We  fight  for  the  homesteads  our  fathers  bequeathed, 
Who  died  to  defend  them,  with  victory  wreathed. 


HUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
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Like  our  sires,  we  will  venture  our  all  on  the  fight. 
Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  !  God  sides  with  the  right ! 
Trust  to  luck,  Alabama  !  prolong  the  loud  shout ! 
Three  cheers  for  our  State,  boys ;  she  is  out !  she  is 
out  1 

BANNER  SONG. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HOLCOMBE,  M.D. 

See  !  our  banner  floating  high, 

Star  in  freedom’s  shining  sky ; 

Soldiers  !  follow  it  or  die — 

Star  of  death  or  victory  ! 

Beauty’s  hands  its  tissues  wove, 

Glory  lends  its  aid  to  love ; 

Honor,  truth,  and  God  approve  ; 

Comrades  1  follow  it  or  die  ! 

At  the  tyrant’s  call  arrayed 
Hireling  troops  our  land  invade  ; 

Dear  Virginia  cries  for  aid  ! 

Answer,  cheering  to  her  cry  1 

Forward  !  spirits  brave  and  true  1 
Forward  !  till  the  foe’s  in  view  ! 

Death  is  the  invader’s  due  ; 

Death  to  hateful  tyranny  ! 

Soldiers !  march  at  duty’s  call, 

Meet  the  bayonet  and  the  ball ; 

Front  the  cannon,  scale  the  wall, 

Shouting,  Death  or  liberty  1 

Nations  watch  with  eager  eyes  ; 

He  who  lives  shall  share  the  prize  ; 

He  is  doubly  crowned  who  dies. 

Free  or  dead,  be  this  our  cry  1 

Fame  !  inspire  us  with  thy  charm  ; 

Angels  !  shield  our  souls  from  harm  ; 

Just  our  cause  and  strong  our  arm  ; 

Forward,  comrades  1  Do  or  die  1 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  FIGHT  WITH  MOSBY. 

Fairfax  Coort-House,  June.  2,  1863. 

The  sun  glistens  on  a  twelve-pound  brass  howitzer, 
which,  with  its  limber,  occupies  a  position  directly  in 
front  of  General  Stahel’s  headquarters.  The  story  of 
the  gun  is  this :  Made  in  the  year  1859,  it  was  used  by 
the  Union  troops  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  where  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  since  that  time  has  done  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  rebel  army.  After  Mosby  had  been  whip¬ 
ped  several  times  by  Stahel’s  cavalry,  this  gun  was  fur¬ 
nished  him  to  redeem  his  laurels.  On  Friday  night 
last,  Mosby,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  and  the  howitzer,  camped  at  Greenwich.  Early 
Saturday  morning  they  made  a  hurried  march  toward 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  which  they  struck 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  this  side  of  Catlett’s  Station. 
Here  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods,  placed 
the  howitzer  in  position,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Alexandria,  carrying  forage  and  stores  to 
Bealton.  As  the  cars  came  opposite  the  ambuscade, 
a  rail  adroitly  displaced  caused  the  locomotive  to  run 
off  the  track.  At  this  moment  a  ball  from  the  gun 
went  through  the  boiler  and  another  pierced  the 
smoke-stack.  The  guard  upon  the  train  were  scared 
by  hearing  artillery,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving 
the  train  at  the  disposition  of  the  rebels.  Had  any 


resistance  been  offered,  it  is  believed  that  the  train 
could  have  been  saved  and  all  the  rebels  captured. 
As  it  was,  the  guerrillas  destroyed  the  cars,  ten  in 
number,  and  then,  anticipating  a  visit  from  Stahel’s 
cavalry,  made  off  in  the  direction  of  Auburn.  Mean¬ 
while,  Colonel  Mann,  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  portion  of  Stahel’s  cavalry 
at  Bristow,  hearing  the  firing,  started  with  portions  of 
the  Fifth  New-York,  First  Vermont,  and  Seventh 
Michigan,  to  learn  the  cause.  Taking  the  precaution 
to  send  the  Fifth  New-York,  Captain  A.  H.  Hasbrouck 
commanding,  across  the  country  to  Auburn  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  retreat,  he  followed  up  the  railroad  until  the 
sight  of  the  burning  train  told  that  portion  of  the 
story.  Leaving  the  burning  train,  Colonel  Mann  fol¬ 
lowed  the  track  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  soon  heard 
the  sound  of  cannon  toward  Greenwich,  indicating  that 
Captain  Hasbrouck,  with  the  Fifth  New-York,  had 
either  intercepted  or  come  up  with  the  enemy.  As  it 
afterward  proved,  they  had  come  upon  their  rear,  and 
had  been  fired  upon  from  the  howitzer.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  Fifth  New-York  was  unable 
to  deploy,  so  as  to  operate  effectively,  and  the  enemy 
again  started  on  the  run,  closely  followed  by  Captain 
Hasbrouck  and  his  command.  Colonel  Mann  pressed 
on  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  firing.  Learning  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  escape,  he  divided  his  force,  sending 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Preston,  with  part  of  the  First 
Vermont  cavalry,  to  reenforce  the  Fifth  New-York,'' 
and  with  the  balance  he  struck  across  the  country, 
again  hoping  to  intercept  them. 

Finding  themselves  so  hotly  pressed,  the  enemy, 
when  near  Grapewood  Farm,  about  two  miles  from 
Greenwich,  took  position  at  the  head  of  a  short  narrow 
lane,  with  high  fences  on  either  side,  placing  the  how¬ 
itzer  so  as  to  command  the  lane,  strongly  supported 
by  his  whole  force.  The  advance  of  the  Fifth  New- 
York,  about  twenty-five  men,  under  Lieutenant  Elmer 
Barker,  coming  lip,  the  Lieutenant  determined  to 
charge  the  gun,  fearing  if  he  halted  the  rebels  would 
again  run  away.  Gallantly  riding  up  the  narrow  lane, 
with  almost  certain  death  before  them,  these  brave 
men,  bravely  led  by  Lieutenant  Barker,  dashed  with 
a  yell  toward  the  gun.  When  within  about  fifty  yards 
the  rebels  opened  fire  with  grape  upon  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  three  men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  rebels  immediately  charged,  led  by  Mosby  him¬ 
self.  Lientenant  Barker,  twice  wounded  in  the  leg, 
continued  with  his  handful  of  men  to  contest  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  himself  crossed  sabres  with 
Mosby.  But  numbers  told,  and  several  of  the  Fifth 
New-York  were  made  prisoners.  This  gallant  fight  of 
Lieutenant  Barker  afforded  Colonel  Preston  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  up  with  the  First  Vermont.  Lieutenant 
Hazleton  was  in  advance,  with  about  seventy-five  men, 
and  charged  bravely  up  the  lane,  the  few  boys  of  the 
Fifth  New-York,  who  were  left,  joining  the  Vermont¬ 
ers.  Again  and  again  the  gun  dealt  destruction  through 
the  ranks,  but  nothing  could  check  their  impetuosity, 
and  the  brave  fellows  rode  over  the  gun,  sabring  the 
gunners,  and  captured  the  piece.  Sergeant  Carey,  of 
the  First  Vermont,  was  shot  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
gun ;  his  brother,  a  corporal  in  the  same  regiment, 
although  his  arm  was  shattered,  struck  down  the  gun¬ 
ner  as  he  applied  the  match  for  the  last  time.  Mos¬ 
by  and  his  men  fought  desperately  to  recover  the  gun, 
but  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Preston  had  charged  across  the 
fields  upon  their  flank,  and  the  enemy  fled  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  taking  refuge  in  the  thickets,  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar.  One  party  attempted  to  take  away 
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the  limber,  but  it  was  speedily  captured  and  brought 
in.  The  long  chase  in  the  hot  sun,  the  desperate  fight, 
and  the  jaded  condition  of  the  horses,  prevented  further 
pursuit,  which,  with  the  enemy  so  widely  scattered, 
and  with  their  knowledge  of  every  by-path  and  thicket, 
would  have  been  almost  fruitless.  Captain  B.  S.  Has¬ 
kins,  an  Englishman,  and  formerly  a  Captain  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Royal  Infantry,  who  was  with  Mosby, 
was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  has  since  died.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Chapman,  formerly  of  the  regular  army,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  gun,  was  also  dangerously  wound¬ 
ed  and  paroled  on  the  field,  as  he  could  not.be  removed. 
Our  loss  was  four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The 
rebels  had  six  killed,  twenty  wounded,  and  lost  ten 
prisoners.  All  the  Fifth  New-York  who  were  taken 
by  the  rebels  were  re-captured. 

The  result  of  this  fight  is  more  disastrous  to  the 
rebels  than  the  previous  engagements.  The  Southern 
Confederacy  will  not  be  apt  to  trust  Mr.  Mosby  with 
other  guns  if  he  cannot  take  better  care  of  them  than 
he  has  of  this  one.  The  enemy  was  beaten  by  about 
the  same 'force,  in  a  position  chosen  by  themselves, 
and  defended  by  a  howitzer.  Their  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  outnumber  ours,  and  the  howitzer  is  ready  to  be 
turned  against  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
conduct  of  officers  and  men  is  highly  commended  by 
Colonel  Mann  in  his  official  report  to  General  Staliel, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  charges  of  the  Fifth  New- 
York  and  the  First  Vermont  is  deserving  mention. 


Rebel  Letters  Captured. — A  rebel  mail-bag  was 
found  on  board  the  blockade  runner  Calypso,  from 
which  the  following  letters  were  taken : 

A  GEORGIA  MERCHANT  TO  HIS  PARTNERS. 

Nassau,  Sunday,  June  7. 

Dear  Brother  :  ...  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some 
of  the  blockade-runners  will  lose  a  pile  of  money,  as 
confederate  money  is  becoming  at  such  a  discount 
they  cannot  get  price  enough  on  the  goods  to  pay  the 
difference  of  exchange,  as  all  goods  have  to  be  paid 
in  gold  or  sterling  exchange,  and  all  freights  prepaid, 
and  then  take  all  chances  of  getting  them  through,  be¬ 
sides  paying  duties  on  them  at  Charleston.  ■  Some  of 
the  blockade  men  think  the  next  steamer  from  Dixie 
will  bring  bad  news,  and  there  will  be  a  much  great¬ 
er  discount  on  confederate  money — say  seven  hundred 
dollars  or  eight  hundred  dollars  for  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold,  and  nfy  opinion  is  it  will  soon  be  worth¬ 
less.  Yesterday  I  bought  here  (Nassau)  five  hundred 
dollars  in  confederate  money  at  four  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  some  was  sold  here  for  even  a  greater  dis¬ 
count.  So  you  can  see  what  the  people  here  think  of 
Dixie  money,  and  in  fact  no  one  here  will  take  it  at 
any  price  for  goods  or  for  freight  money  ;  and  if  I  had 
a  million  of  gold  dollars  I  would  not  invest  one  dollar 
here  and  take  the  chances  of  getting  through  and  take 
confederate  money. 

If  you  have  any  confederate  money  on  hand  when 
vou  receive  this,  get  clear  of  it  on  the  best  terms  you 
possibly  can,  and  in  future  do  not  take  any.more  con¬ 
federate  money,  only  at  what  you  can  sell  it  for  gold, 
and  turn  it  into  gold  as  soon  as  you  receive  it.  The 
best  investment  of  confederate  money  is  good  sterling 
exchange,  the  next  is  gold  or  silver,  and  the  next  is 
cotton,  for,  sooner  or  later,  I  am  confident  confederate 
money  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  made  on,  al¬ 
though  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Yours  truly,  S.  B.  Jaques. 


A  RICHMOND  AGENT’S  TESTIMONY. 

Nassau,  June  3, 1863. 

William  E.  Simons ,  Richmond ,  Via. : 

Dear  Friend  :  .  .  .  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
sale  of  the  bonds,  though  there  have  been  sales  here¬ 
tofore,  but  now  no  one  seems  ready  to  buy:  I  could 
sell  at  forty-five  cents,  but  am  not  willing  to  sell  at 
that  figure.  I  have  concluded  to  deposit  them  in  a 
house  here,  to  be  disposed  of  at  .a  fair  price,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  myself  to  New-York,  as  we  talked  of  before  my 
departure  from  Richmond.  Until  my  return  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  any  shipment  to  you.  [Probably 
intends  to  buy  goods  in  New-York.] 

The  feeling  here  by  residents  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  South,  but  I  do  not  think  it  exists  any  further 
than  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned.  They  are  all 
making  money  out  of  the  war,  and  do  not  care,  in 
my  opinion,  how  long  it  may  last.  As  to  England 
herself,  from  what  I  can  see  and  hear,  she  is  in  favor 
of  the  South,  on  account  of  the  gallantry  shown  by 
Southern  soldiers,  and  would  be  walling  to  recognize 
her,  providing  she  would  emancipate  her  slaves,  which 
can  never  be  done.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Woodwtard. 


The  Expedition  up  the  Yazoo. — The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  are  from  a  letter  of  an  officer  dated  Haines’s 
Bluff,  Miss.,  June  1,  1863,  and  which,  to-day  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city : 

“We  reached  here  yesterday,  after  a  week’s  march 
up  between  the  Black  and  Yazoo  Rivers.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the 
country,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  subsisting  their 
armies,  and  to  drive  out  any  force  he  might  have  in 
that  region,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy 
was  concentrating  in  any  considerable  force  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Vicksburgh.  We  had 
six  brigades,  numbering  something  over  ten  thousand 
men. 

“We  have  marched  over  one  hundred  miles  in  a  week, 
during  the  hottest  kind  of  weather.  We  destroyed 
all  the  forag'e,  and  supplies,  and  cotton,  and  drove  off 
all  the  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  between  the  two 
lines  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  We  met  no  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  the  enemy,  and  had  only  one  or  two 
slight  skirmishes,  but  we  ascertained  where  the  enemy 
were  concentrating,  and  gained  much  valuable  inform¬ 
ation,  which  may  be  of  use  hereafter. 

“  The  Commanding  General  having  reported  to  Gen. 
eral  Grant,  the  latter  came  this  morning  to  Haines’s 
Bluff,  and  seemed  well  satisfied  with  our  operations. 
It  was  made  our  painful  but  imperative  duty  to  destroy 
everything,  corn,  cotton,  meat,  mills,  and  cotton-gins, 
that  we  could  find,  sparing  only  dwellings,  and  a  small 
supply  of  provisions  for  each  family. 

“  This  is  bringing  the  war  home  to  their  people,  and 
making  them  realize  their  own  crime  in  bringing  its 
calamities  upon  the  country.  The  command  will  rest 
here  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  return  to  Vicksburgh, 
which  cannot  hold  out  very  long  against  our  forces. 
They  can  raise  no  force  to  make  us  give  up  the  siege.” 


munciiauseniana. 

Houston,  Texas,  May  21.  —  A  reliable  officer  of 
Colonel  Bates’s  regiment,  who  arrived  last  evening, 
brings  the  information  that  before  he  left  Columbia  a 
courier  arrived  from  Corpus  Christi  with  information 
that  General  Magruder  had  fitted  out  several  small 
steamers  at  that  place  and  attacked  the  blockading 
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fleet.  He  succeeded  in  sinking  two  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels,  capturing  fifteen  prisoners,  and  raising  the 
blockade.  Hurrah  for  the  horse  marines  !  Hurrah 
for  Magruder ! — Houston  Telegraph ,  May  26. 


HEROISM  OF  MISS  SCHWARTZ. 

GENERAL  BROWN’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters,  District  of  Central  Mo.,  ) 
Jefferson  City,  August  9,  1863.  f 

General  Orders  No.  42. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  inst.  a  party  of  bushwhack¬ 
ers,  some  three  in  number,  visited  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Schwartz,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jefferson  City,  in 
Cole  County,  and  on  demanding  admittance  they  were 
refused  by  Miss  Schwartz,  a  young  lady  of  fifteen. 
They  replied  they  wrould  come  in,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  break  down  the  door.  While  this  was  going 
on,  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  namely,  Mr. 
Schwartz,  John  Wise,  Captain  Goldeh,  Government 
horse-dealer,  and  a  young  man  in  his  employ,  all  left, 
taking  with  them  (as  they  supposed)  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  their  hasty  retreat  they  left  behind  a 
revolver,  which  Miss  Schwartz  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.  She  went  to  the  door,  and  on  opening  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  pistol  to  the  leader  of  the  gang,  telling  them 
to  “  Come  on,  if  they  wanted  to,  and  that  some  of  them 
should  fall,  or  she  would.”  They  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  she  did  not  leave  the  door.  She  replied  :  “  The 
first  one  who  takes  one  step  toward  this  door  dies,  for 
this  is  the  home  of  my  parents,  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  I  am  able  to  and  shall  defend  it.”  Seeing 
that  she  was  determined  in  her  purpose,  and  after 
holding  a  consultation  together,  they  left. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage  ;  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  even  her  father,  had  fled,  leaving  her  alone  to 
her  fate,  with  a  courage  worthy  a  Joan  of  Arc,  boldly 
defended  her  native  home  against  three  blood-thirsty 
and  cowardly  ruffians,  and  by  her  coolness  and  heroic 
daring  succeeded  in  turning  them  from  their  hellish 
designs. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  pride  and  pleasure 
the  Commanding  General  announces  this  act  to  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  in  his  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  miserable  cowards  who  deserted  this  brave 
girl  in  the  hour  of  danger,  flying  fronT  the  house,  leav¬ 
ing  her  to  her  fate,  are  unworthy  the  name  of  men, 
deserve  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  whose  society  should  be  shunned  by  every 
one  who  has  the  least  spark  of  honor  or  bravery  with 
them.  By  order  of  Brigadier-Gen.  Brown. 


HEROES  OF  GETTYSBURGII. 

riARRisiiURGH,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1863. 
Frank  Moore,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir  :  Perhaps  this  is  too  late.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  good  enough  to  appear  in  the  Rebellion  Record. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  and  although  its  author  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  poet,  he  would  wish  to  record  the  instance,  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  which  may  attract  readers  to  it,  and  cause  it  to  be 
remembered.  The  hero,  Weed,  was  a  citizen  of  New-York.  Of 
Hazlett  I  know  nothing  except  that  lie  was  a  dear  friend  of 
Weed’s,  and  in  the  same  regiment,  the  Fifth  United  States  artil¬ 
lery,  a  First  Lieutenant,  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 

AN  INCIDENT  AT  GETTYSBURGII. 

“  On  to  the  Round  Top !”  cried  Sykes  to  his  men  ; 

“  On  to  the  Round  Top  !”  was  echoed  again  ; 

“On  to  the  Round  Top  I”  said  noble  Steve  Weed; 
Now  comes  the  hour  for  the  Southron  to  bleed. 


Weed’s  fierce  artillery  foremost  in  fight ; 

Rebels !  prepare  ye  for  death  or  for  flight : 

Weed’s  fierce  artillery,  dreaded  of  old, 

Belching  destruction — refulgent  as  gold. 

On  toward  the  Round  Top,  revolve  the  strong  wheels, 
Spurned  is  the  ground  by  the  war-horses’  heels ; 
Ploughed  is  the  furrow  with  shrapnel  and  ball, 

Little  avails  them  the  field’s  friendly  wall. 

Lee’s  serried  ranks  are  mowed  down  as  the  corn 
Falls  ’neath  the  cradle  on  hot  harvest  morn. 

Bold  Mississippians,  pause  and  take  breath, 

W eed  is  before  you — beside  him  is  death  ! 

On  to  the  Round  Top  !  the  Round  Top  we  gain ! 

Falls  gallant  Weed  from  a  ball — is  he  slain  ? 

Prone  on  the  earth  he  lies  heavily  sighing, 

Near  him  lie  gallant  men  wounded  and  dying. 

“  Hazlett,  come  hither,”  sighed  Weed  as  he  lay  ; 
“Hither,  my  friend — I  have  something  to  say.” 
Hazlett  rushed  forward,  bent  down,  'raised  his  head — 
Whistles  a  minie-ball — Hazlett  is  dead  ! 

Dead  ere  Weed  uttered  the  words  he  would  speak; 
Dead  are  both  heroes  on  field,  cheek  to  cheek  ; 
Mingling  their  dying  thoughts — their  dying  breath  ; 
Grasped  by  each  other— united  in  death. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  artilTry  men  twain 
In  the  supreme  hour  of  victory  slain, 

Just  as  the  Round  Top  was  won  from  the  foe, 

And  rebels  shall  never  recover  that  blow. 

Long  may  History’s  muse  her  fair  pages  adorn 
With  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  that  morn  ; 
Who  fell  for  the  Union — for  Freedom  who  fell — 

Let  Fame  sound  her  trumpet  proclaiming  who  fell. 

Anonymous. 

The  verses  are  not  worth  having  a  name  affixed  to  them.  For 
the  facts,  however,  I  am  responsible,  they  having  been  related 
to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  in  whom  I  have 
entire  confidence. 

I  am  respectfully  yours,  James  Worrall. 
IlARBISBURGH,  Pa. 


DRUM. 

BY  J.  R.  G.  PITKIN. 

I. 

Drum ! 

Drum !  drum  !  drum  !  drum  ! 
Drum ! 

On  they  come. 

While  .throbs  a  stern,  responsive  beat 
Of  martial  lines  of  measured  feet, 
Down,  down  the  stony  street. 

And  thousands  wait 
At  door  and  gate, 

To  bless  each  form 
Who  dares  the  storm, 

And  every  tie 
Can  waive,  to  die 
When  Treason’s  hand 
Assails  his  land. 

And  thus  to  greet 
Brave  souls,  they  meet, 

While  horrid  fears 
Rouse  abject  tears. 

And  all 
Appall ! 
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God’s  will  be  done — * 

God  bles9  them  all ! 

For  such  have  won 
Half,  ere  their  call ! 

There  woman  stands 
With  clonic  hands ! 

Such  woes  infest 
Her  tender  breast ; 

Her  eyelids  drip, 

While  the  dumb  lip 
Essays  in  vain 
To  crush  its  pain 
’Neath  smiling  mask — 

Self-cruel  task! 

In  vain,  in  vain — 

Hearts  cannot  feign 
When  their  full  swell 
Bursts  with  farewell !  « 

That  buried  face, 

That  shrieking  phrase, 

That  dismal  chill 
As  horrors  thrill — 

All,  all  confess 
A  keen  distress ! 

And  while  thus  wildly  quakes  her  woe 
Drum,  drum,  drum ! 

Oh  they  go ! 

Drum ! 

And  loudly  throbs  that  solemn  beat 
Of  martial  lines  of  measured  feet 
Down,  down  the  stony  street ; 

And  to  every  ear  and  every  heart 
There  throbs  a  truth,  with  subtle  art, 

A  truth,  the  patriot’s  sacred  trust, 

That  nerves  his  arm  till  brought  to  dust, 
“  Pledge  cordial  hand,  true  heart  and  all, 
United  stand  ;  divided  fall !” 

Drum! 

in 

Drum! 

Drum !  drum  !  drum  !  drum  ! 
Drum ! 

On  they  come. 

Here  where  the  foe  in  grim  array 
Await  the  van  to  hew  and  slay, 

Theirs  the  gory  way  ! 

And  the  horrid  yell 
And  fearful  hell 
Of  shot  and  shell 
Begin  the  fight 
Of  Wrong  and  Right ! 

Hot  flame  and  fire, 

Wild  rancor,  ire, 

Convulsive  breath 
And  swifter  death ! 

Austere  endeavor 
Or  now  or  never 
With  fiendish  will 
To  mar  and  kill ! 

God’s  image,  cheap 
In  frequent  Reap, 

Is  rent  and  torn 
And  wildly  borne 
Piece,  piece  from  piece, 

With  hell’s  caprice ! 

Oh !  how  shells  shiver ! 

And  torn  trunks  quiver !  ' 


From  lip  and  breast 
With  frightful  zest 
The  curse  and  gore 
Their  tides  outpour ; 

The  hands  now  clutch 
Breasts,  that  too  much 
Of  anguish  bear — 

As  ’twere  to  tear 
Their  pulses  out, 

While  torrents  spout 
Anew — the  tone 
’Twixt  sigh  and  moan — 

The  dismal  fear 
That  death  is  near— 

The  mental  strife 

’Gainst  waning  life —  N 

The  sudden  bound 
Up  from  the  ground — 

The  choking  gasp, 

The  loosened  grasp — 

And  the  cold  eye 
Glares  ’gainst  the  sky  ! 

Drum  !  drum  !  drum  ! 

On  they  go  ! 

Blow  on,  blow ! 

Drum ! 

Yet  livelier  beat  for  the  devils  yield  ! 

God  !  in  whom  we  win  the  field  ! 

Be  with  us  still  our  arms  to  wield ! 

On  they  fly, 

Fast  they  die ! 

On,  on,  on, 

They’re  gone ! 

And  the  throbbing  drum 
Beats  far  on 
Like  the  peaceful  hum 
Of  a  dim  cathedral’s  holy  psalm, 

In  murmur  pure,  august  and  calm, 

Full  of  Earth’s  meek,  prayerful  truth, 

Rich  of  Heaven’s  benignant  ruth  ! 

“  Pledge  cordial  hand,  true  heart  and  all, 
United  stand  ;  divided  fall !” 

Drum  ! 

ni. 

Drum ! 

Drum  !  drum  !  drum  !  drum  ! 

Drum ! 

Back  they  come ! 

And  slowly  throbs  the  solemn  beat 
Of  martial  lines  of  weary  feet 
Down,  down  the  stony  street ! 

Slow  as  a  mighty  soul  it  throbs, 

Too  sore  and  deep  for  tears  or  sobs, 

And  far  too  spent  by  lethal  woes 
For  aught  but  slow  and  pond’rous  throes  ! 
Drum ! 

On  they  come ! 

And  at  each  door 
Fast  throng  a  score 
Of  anxious  souls, 

Whom  Hope  condoles — 

WTho  forward  cast 
Eyes  half  aghast, 

And  though  tear-wet 
Still  rainbow-set. 

0  sore  suspense ! 

A  choking  sense 
Of  loss,  delight, 

Of  stars — but  night ! 
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Drum !  drum ! 

.  Ha  !  here  they  come ; 

And  now  how  peer 
All,  fraught  with  fear, 

With  eager  signs, 

Along  the  lines ! 

And  crave  to  trace 
Therein  the  face 
Of  him  they  kissed, 

And  through  the  mist 
Of  tears,  saw  fade 
In  sombre  shade ! 

Drum !  -drum ! 

God !  what  a  shriek  ! 

A  poignant  beak 
Of  vulture  hath 
In  mystib  wrath 
Pierced  one  poor  heart ! 

Keen  with  the  smart, 

She  blankly  stares 
With  fickle  glares, 

Her  palm  close-pressed 
Against  her  breast, 

And  dumbly  reels ! 

She  knows  or  feels 
Not  now  the  blow 
Of  death  and  woe  ! 

Nay,  do  not  wake 
Her  now,  the  ache 
Of  sore  regret 
She  feels  not  yet. 

The  awful  shock 

Hath  stunned  to  rock  1  ( 

God  stay  the  fang  ! 

God  help  the  pang ! 

God  bless  them  all ! 

Who  dared  to  fall 
Face  to  the  foe 
.  When  blow  on  blow 
In  death  crushed  low, 

Yet  with  a  front  ^ 

No  foe  could  daunt, 

Still  looked  with  proud 
White  face  to  God  ! 

Laud  high  their  deed — 

Crowns  are  their  meed ! 

Ah !  few  remain 

To  tell  the  pain,  \ 

The  frenzied  strife 
And  wasted  life 
Of  that  red  day  ! 

In  sad  array 
,  They  pass  along 

With  silent  tongue, 

And  brows  sublime 
With  scars  and  grime  ! 

And  slowly  throbs  that  solemn  beat 
Of  martial  lines  of  weary  feet 
Down,  down  the  stony  street ! 

And  loud  reverb’rant  from  the  ground, 

The  city’s  walls  exultant  sound' 

The  lordly  metre,  deep  and  strong, 

That  proudly  wakes  the  awe-struck  throng ; 
Till  on  their  beats  from  heart  to  heart 
The  truth  sublime  with  subtle  art — 

“  Pledge  cordial  hands,  true  hearts  and  all, 
United  stand  ;  divided  fall  1” 

Drum  I 


REQUIEM. 

Requiem,  ^ ternam  dona  its,  Domine  ! 

Give  them  eternal  rest, 

Father,  with  thee, 

On  thy  paternal  breast, 

God  of  the  free  ! 

Dumb  is  the  cannon’s  throat, 

Broken  the  brand, 

Feebly  the  pennons  float 
O’er  the  red  land  ; 

When,  on  the  battle-field, 

By  the  rude  torch  revealed, 

Slumber  the  brave, 

Pillowed  on.  foes  o’erthrown ; 

While  round  them  shriek  and  groan, 
Blent  with  the  night-wind’s  moan, 
Ceaselessly  rave. 

Them  shall  the  thunder’s  roar 
Nevermore,  nevermore 
Rouse  up  amain. 

Theirs  is  that  olden  sleep, 

Sacred  and  golden  sleep, 

Free  from  all  pain. 

So  sleep  the  dutiful, 

Dreamless  but  beautiful, 

Their  duty  done ; 

Sinking  in  tranquil  rest, 

As  in  the  purple  west 
Sinketh  the  sun. 

Fast  closed  the  fight  round  them, 
Vast  rose  the  night  round  them, 
Night  at  noonday-^- 
Night  of  the  sulph’rous  smoke, 

Glad  with  the  sabre-stroke, 
Death-shot  and  thunder-roar, 

Deluge  of  human  gore, 

Dreadfullest  fray ! 

Oh  !  they  fought  fearfully, 

Bleeding,  but  cheerfully, 

On  for  the  free, 

Dealing  their  dying  blows, 

As  o’er  the  flying  foes 
Rose  victory ! 

Close  up  each  ghastly  wound 
Gaping  so  wide ; 

Lift  them  up  from  the  ground, 
Liberty’s  pride. 

Wrap  round  each  gory  form, 

Torn  though  it  be, 

The  star  of  the  battle-storm, 

Flag  of  the  free  ! 

Calm  is  their  slumber  now  ; 

Fame  on  each  bloody  brow 
Sits  like  a  star, 

Gleaming  through  death  and  night, 
With  a  celestial  light 
Streaming  afar ! 

Drop  no  tears  vain  on  them  ! 

There  is  no  stain  on  them  ; 

Earth  shall  now  tell 
How,  glad  with  life  to  seal 
Freedom  and  country-weal, 

Nobly  they  fell, 

Leaving  a  story 
Of  valor  and  doom 
Wreathing  with  glory 

Their  brows  for  the  tomb ! 
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Give  them  eternal  rest, 

Father,  with  thee, 

On  thy  paternal  breast, 

God  of  the  free  !  ' 

Gather  those  ever  thine 
In  thy  fond  arms  divine, 

Who  for  their  country’s  laws, 

God,  and  old  Freedom’s  cause, 

Battle  and  fall ! 

Give  them  eternal  youth, 

Life  in  immortal  truth  ! 

Flash  wide  o’er  all 
Their  lar-splendoring  story, 

To  stream  on  sublime — 

Their  sunshine  of  glory, 

To  hallow  all  time  ! 

C.  A.  M. 


A  MOTHER’S  STORY. 

BY  EUGENE  H.  MUNDAY. 

Amid  the  throng  that  gathers  where 
The  mail  dispenses  joy  and  care, 

I  saw  a  woeful  woman  stand — 

A  letter  falling  from  her  hand  : 

She  spoke  no  word,  she  breathed  no  sigh  ; 
Her  bloodless  cheek,  her  sad,  fixed  eye, 

And  pallid,  quivering  lips  apart, 

Showed  hopeless  grief  had  seized  her  heart. 
I  spoke ;  a  word  of  kindness  cheers 
The  heavy  heart,  and  heaven-sent  tears 
Refresh  the  eye  dry  sorrow  sears. 

“  Ah  !  sir,  my  boy  !  my  brave,  bright  boy  !” 

In  broken  voice,  she  said  ; 

“  My  only  son  !  my  only  joy  ! 

My  brave,  bright  boy  is  dead  !” 

“  Sorrow  is  sacred  !”  and  the  eye 
That  looks  on  grief  is  seldom  dry : 

I  listened  to  her  piteous  moan, 

Then  followed  to  her  dwelling  lone, 

Where,  sheltered  from  the  biting  cold, 

She  thus  her  simple  story  told  : 

“  My  grandfather,  sir,  for  freedom  died, 

On  Eutaw’s  bloody  plain  ; 

My  father  left  his  youthful  bride, 

And  fell  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 

“  And  when  my  boy,  with  burning  brow, 

Told  of  the  nation’s  shame — 

How  Sumter  fell— oh  !  how,  sir,  how 
Could  blood  like  mine  be  tame ! 

“  I  blessed  him ;  and  I  bade  him  go — 

Bade  him  our  honor  keep  ; 
lie  proudly  went  to  meet  the  foe ; 

Left  me  to  pray  and  weep. 

“  In  camp — on  march — of  picket  round — 

He  did  his  equal  share  ; 

And  still  the  call  to  battle  found 
My  brave  boy  always  there. 

“  And  when  the  fleet  was  all  prepared 
To  sail  upon  the  main, 

He  all  his  comrades’  feelings  shared — 

But  fever  scorched  his  brain  ! 

“  ne  told  the  general,  he  would  ne’er 
From  toil  or  danger  shrink, 


But,  though  the  waves  he  did  not  fear, 

It  chilled  his  heart  to  think  K 

“  How  drear  the  flowerless  grave  must  be, 
Beneath  the  ocean’s  foam, 

And  that  he  knew  ’twould  comfort  me 
To  have  him  die  at  home. 

“  They  tell  me  that  the  general’s  eye 
With  tears  did  overflow  : 

Gon  bless  the  brave  man  !  with  a  sigh 
He  gave  him  leave  to  go. 

“  Quick  down  the  vessel’s  side  came  he  ; 

Joy  seemed  to  kill  his  pain ; 

‘  Comrades  !’  he  cried,  ‘  I  yet  shall  see 
My  mother’s  face  again  !’ 

“  The  boat  came  bounding  o’er  the  tide  ; 

He  sprang  upon  the  strand  ; 

God’s  null  be  done  !  my  bright  boy  died, 
His  furlough  in  his  hand  !” 

Ye,  who  this  artless  story  read, 

If  Pity  in  your  bosoms  plead — 

And  “  Heaven  has  blessed  your  store  ” — 
If  broken-hearted  woman  meek, 

Can  win  your  sympathy — go,  seek 
That  childless  widow’s  door  ! 

Philadelphia,  February  3,  1S62. 


A  SCOUTING  EXPEDITION. 

Camp  op  the  Eleventh  Corps,  ) 
Virginia,  June  8, 1S63.  j 

Scouting  is  a  very  pleasant  business  if  one  is  fond  of 
novelty  and  adventure,  and  does  not  mind  taking 
the  chances  of  the  weather  and  of  meeting  the  enemy 
in  too  great  force.  I  went  out  on  an  expedition  of 
this  kind  a  short  time  since,  and  found  it  quite  a3 
agreeable  as  I  had  anticipated.  The  object  of  our 
foray  was  not  to  reconnoitre,  but  to  pick  up'  strag¬ 
gling  rebel  soldiers  and  guerrillas,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  the  country,  not  far  outside  of  our  lines. 
Secesh  soldiers  get  furloughs  to  visit  their  friends 
in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  many  of  them  "are 
sent  here  to  glean  information  regarding  our  army. 
During  the  day  they  remain  concealed,  or  play  the  role 
of  peaceful  citizens ;  but,  when  night  arrives,  they 
often  collect  in  squads  and  capture  or  shoot  pickets, 
or  commit  other  depredations.  Hence  expeditions, 
such  as  the  one  I  accompanied,  always  go  out  in  the 
night.  Small  parties  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
ours  consisted  of  four  men  besides  Captain  Newcomb 
and  myself. 

The  Captain  had  information  that  five  men  of  the 
Stafford  Rangei’S  were  in  the  country,  about  ten  miles 
outside  of  our  lines.  All  of  these  men  had  families  or 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  stopping  at  their 
own  homes  or  at  those  of  acquaintances.  They  were 
mostly  furloughed  men,  but  were  fond  of  amusing 
themselves  by  getting  together  and  capturing  an  occa¬ 
sional  Yankee  picket,  for  the  sake  of  the  spoils,  such 
as  horses,  arms,  and  equipments,  which  are  important 
to  the  ill-supplied  rebels,  and  worth  some  trouble  and 
risk  to  obtain.  Indeed,  a  poorly  clad  rebel  will  fre¬ 
quently  risk  life  and  liberty  with  the  prospect  of  cap¬ 
turing  a  blanket  or  an  overcoat. 

We  knew  the  rendezvous  of  the  party  we  were  after 
and  the  residences  or  stopping-places  of  most  of  them. 
Some  of  the  same  clan  had  already  been  captured  by 
Captain  Newcomb.  If  it  should  be  one  of  their  gather- 
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trees  and  stones  cheeked  Breckinridge  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  many  a  brave,  with  the  noble  Helm, 
fell,  but  the  officers  rushed  forward,  mounting  the 
barricades,  followed  by  their  men,  dealing  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  panic-stricken  hordes,  who  fled  on  every 
side,  a  brigade  of  U.  S.  regulars,  under  General 
King,  being  perfectly  routed  by  Gibson.  Still 
onward  pressed  the  division  of  Breckinridge,  driv¬ 
ing  the  enemy  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  cap¬ 
turing  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  hundreds  of  pris¬ 
oners,  until  entering  the  woods  about  seventy  yards 
west  of  the  Chattanooga  road,  the  enemy’s  killed 
and  wounded  making  its  bloody  track  in  the  pur¬ 
suit. 

At  the  same  time  on  came  the  chivalrous  Cle- 
burn,  with  the  brave  Deshler,  Wood,  and  Polk, 
who  soon  came  in  conflict  with  Granger’s  corps, 
sweeping  them  before  their  ranks  like  leaves,  and 
facing  the  murderous  fire  of  their  barricades.  The 
heroic  and  dashing  Deshler  went  down,  but  still 
the  men  pressed  forward;  Wood,  with  Lucius 
Polk’s  brigade,  storming  breastwork  after  breast¬ 
work,  until  the  third  work  was  carried — Polk  cap¬ 
turing  three  pieces  of  cannon,  the  standards  of  the 
Second  Ohio,  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania, 
Seventy-ninth  Illinois,  and  five  hundred  prison¬ 
ers.  Like  the  ocean’s  wave,  rolled  onward  the 
brigades  of  the  warrior  Cheatham  toward  the 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  works,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity.  Haney’s 
brigade  adding  new  laurels  to  its  fame,  as 
well  as  Strahl’s,  Wright’s,  Jackson’s,  and  the  la¬ 
mented  Preston  Smith’s  capturing  several  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  This 
sealed  our  victory.  The  enemy  was  totally  routed 
from  right,  left,  and  centre,  and  was  in  full  retreat 
to  Chattanooga,  night  alone  preventing  their  fur¬ 
ther  pursuit.  Then  arose  along  our  lines,  from 
wing  to  wing  for  miles,  one  wild,  tumultuous  yell, 
and  cheers  which  made  the  hills  and  forest  shake 
again.  The  day  was  ours  ;  while  the  croaking 
raven  of  the  night  perched  on  the  ill-starred  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  vain,  boasting  Rosecrans,  now  crest¬ 
fallen,  defeated,  and  humiliated.  Polk’s  wing 
captured  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
Longstreet’s  twenty-one,  making  forty-nine  pieces 
of  cannon,  both  wings  taking  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  prisoners,  amounting  to  over  eight 
thousand,  with  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  forty  stands  of  regimental  colors.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  by 
their  own  account,  is  not  less  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Ours  is  computed  at  twelve  thousand,  our 
wounded  being  unusually  large  compared  to  the 
killed.  The  enemy  is  known  to  have  had  all  his 
available  force  on  the  field,  including  his  reserve, 
with  a  portion  of  Burnside’s  corps,  numbering 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand,  while  our  whole 
force  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand.  Nothing  was 
more  brilliant  in  all  Bonaparte’s  Italian  campaigns ; 
it  was  equally  as  desperate  as  the  battle  of  Areola, 
and  far  more  decisive  in  its  results.  So  far  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  previous  battles  of  our  revolution,  and 
nothing  could  surpass  the  irresistible  courage  and 
heroic  intrepidity  of  our  officers  and  soldiers. 

It  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  this  limited  space 
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the  numerous  personal  heroic  deeds,  or  the  valor¬ 
ous  and  chivalrous  incidents,  recalling  the  exploits 
of  the  knights  of  romance,  which  occurred  on  the 
ever-memorable  field  of  Chickamauga,  even  were 
they  known  to  the  writer,  while  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  I  cannot  do  full  justice  to  companies 
and  regiments  by  recording  here  the  noble  and 
heroic  part  which  they  bore  on  this  bloody  battle¬ 
field,  where  all  were  alike  distinguished  for  hero¬ 
ism  and  bravery. 

It  is  but  justice  to  General  Longstreet  to  accord 
to  him  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  victory  by  his 
masterly  manoeuvre,  which  was  followed  up  and 
completed  by  General  Polk,  while  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  resolute  decision  of  General  Bragg 
in  checking  the  enemy’s  advance  into  Georgia, 
striking  him  at  a  disadvantage,  with  great  odds 
against  us,  and  driving  him  from  the  State,  de¬ 
feated  and  routed,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  our 
countrymen. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  gallant 
Georgians.  In  Hood’s  division  thirteen  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captured,  to  secure  which  our  boys 
forced  the  abolition  prisoners  to  haul  them  off  the 
field.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  two  confederate 
soldiers  mounted  on  a  gun-carriage,  with  their 
rifles  in  hand,  driving  a  team  of  “abolish,”  which 
had  been  harnessed  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
able  manner  in  which  Hood’s  division  was  han¬ 
dled  by  the  accomplished  Brigadier-General  E. 
M.  Law,  called  forth  the  high  praise  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  General  Longstreet.  The  most  eminent 
service  had  been  rendered  by  our  bold  dragoons 
under  the  daring  chieftains  Forrest,  Wheeler, 
Wharton,  and  Scott,  who  drove  back  and  checked 
the  enemy’s  advances,  and  during  the  fight 
greatly  annoyed  their  flanks,  capturing  a  large 
number  of  prisoners. 

Not  since  the  battle  of  Cressy,  1346,  when 
cannon  were  first  used,  was  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service  more  effective  on  both  sides,  or  more 
chivalry  shown.  During  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth,  when  Liddell’s  brigades  were  in  des¬ 
perate  conflict  with  the  enemy,  Captain  Sweet’s 
battery  silenced  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  afterward  captured.  The  officer  in  com¬ 
mand,  on  being  taken  prisoner,  inquired  the 
name  of  the  confederate  officer  who  served  the 
guns,  as  he  desired  to  present  him  with  his 
sword  and  glass,  for  his  gallantry  and  great  skill. 
The  officer  referred  to  was  the  brave  Lieutenant 
Shannon,  and  the  glass  and  sword  were  left  with 
Major  M.  Smith  for  the  heroic  artillerist.  The 
batteries  commanded  by  Captains  Cobb,  Cams, 
Lumsden,  Fowler,  and  indeed  all  our  artillery 
officers,  rendered  distinguished  service,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  lamented  Major  E.  E.  Graves, 
chief  of  artillery  of  Breckinridge’s  division,  who 
was  killed  on  the  field.  Major  J.  K.  Porter,  Chief 
of  Artillery  of  Buckner’s  corps,  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  James  H.  Hallonquist,  Chief  of  Artillery  oi' 
General  Bragg’s  staff,  and  Major  Palmer  also 
rendered  distinguished  service. 

An  idea  of  the  desperation  of  the  fight  may  be 
had  from  the  casualties  in  Govan’s  and  Walthall’s 
brigades,  which  suffered  the  largest  loss  of  any 
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two  brigades  in  the  army.  But  one  colonel  was 
left  in  command  in  Govan’s  brigade.  Colonel 
Feather, ston,  of  the  Fifth  Arkansas,  fell  in  the 
first  engagement  while  gallantly  taking  a  bat¬ 
tery  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baucum,  of  the  Eighth 
Arkansas,  and  Colonel  Gillespie,  of  the  Seventh, 
were  both  wounded.  Ten  company  officers  out 
of  twelve,  in  the  First  Louisiana  and  Eighth  Ar¬ 
kansas,  consolidated,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
In  the  two  brigades  one  thousand  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  officers  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  five  desperate  engagements.  Eight  field 
officers  out  of  ten  were  killed  and  wounded 
Iti  Walthall’s  brigade,  and  Colonel  J.  J.  Scales, 
of  the  Thirtieth  Mississippi,  captured.  In  the 
Twenty-fourth  Mississippi,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
P.  Mackelvaine  and  Major  W.  C.  Staples  were 
wounded;  also,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Jones, 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  B. 
Morgan,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  ;  Major  J.  M.  John¬ 
son,  of  the  Thirtieth  ;  Major  W.  G.  Pegram,  and 
Captain  Fowler,  afterward  commanding  Thirty- 
fourth  Mississippi.  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A. 
Reynolds,  Thirty-fourth  Mississippi,  was  killed. 
Colonel  Brantley,  of  Twenty-ninth,  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  Twenty-seventh,  were  the  only  officers 
uninjured.  Whole  loss,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama  troops 
were  also  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry.  .  Ser¬ 
geant  J.  C.  McDgvitt,  the  color-bearer  of  Gibson’s 
regiment,  Adams’s  brigade,  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  in  both  legs  with  canister.  The  brave  Major 
Loudon  Butler,  of  the  Nineteenth  Louisiana,  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  R.  W.  Turner,  of  same  regiment, 
was  wounded,  also  Captain  E.  P.  Guilliet,  of 
General  Adams’s  staff.  Colonel  Daniel  Gober 
and  Major  C.  II.  Moore,  of  Sixteenth  and  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  Louisiana;  Colonel  L.  Yon  Zinken  and 
Captain  E.  M.  Dubroca,  of  Thirteenth  and 
Twentieth  Louisiana;  Captain  John  W.  La- 
bouisse,  A.  I.  G.  ;  Major  J.  C.  Kimball,  Thirty- 
second  Alabama,  and  Lieutenants  S.  L.  Ware 
and  Scott  Yerger,  were  distinguished  for  their 
gallantry  and  bravery.  Major  James  Wilson, 
A.  A.  G.  ;  Captains  Cabell,  Breckinridge,  Clay, 
Coleman,  and  Maston,  of  General  Breckinridge’s 
staff,  also  won  additional  distinction.  The  brave 
and  chivalrous  Colonel  Hewitt,  of  the  Second 
Kentucky,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Alabama,  were  killed. 

Bate’s  brigade,  of  Stewart’s  division,  retook  a 
gun  and  confederate  flag  which  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  enemy  the  evening  before.  Gene¬ 
ral  Bate  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  suffer¬ 
ing  considerably  from  the  fall  of  the  last.  Gene¬ 
ral  Brown  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  spent 
ball,  which  shocked  him  severely,  and  General 
Clayton  was  struck  with  a  fragment  of  shell 
on  the  side.  Bate’s  brigade  lost  six  hundred  and 
eight,  out  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-five,  in¬ 
cluding  sixty-seven  officers.  Every  staff-officer 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Colonel  R.  C. 
Tyler,  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Thirty-seventh  Ten¬ 
nessee,  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  two 


hundred  and  two  men.  All  the  field-officers 
were  wounded,  six  company  officers  were  killed, 
and  two  color-bearers  were  shot  down.  During 
the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  this  gallant  regi¬ 
ment  became  disconnected  from  Bate’s  brigade, 
and  fought  independently,  capturing,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  a  fine  battery, 
the  men  of  the  regiment  managing  the  guns  and 
carrying  them  to  the  rear,  the  horses  being  all 
killed.  During  the  night  after  the  battle,  Pres¬ 
ton’s  division  captured  two  regiments,  being  part 
of  a  small  force  which  held  its  position  on  our 
left.  Major  J.  Stoddard  Johnson,  A.  A.  G.  ;  Major 
T.  H.  Clay,  Inspector-General ;  Major  A.  C.  Gib¬ 
son,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Major  T.  Iv.  Porter, 
Chief  of  Artillery7,  of  General  Buckner’s  staff, 
were  distinguished  for  the  gallant  service  which 
they  rendered  on  the  field. 

On  Monday,  twenty -first,  Forrest  and  Wheeler 
pursued  the  enemy,  who  did  not  stop  until  they 
reached  Chattanooga,  the  former  keeping  up  a 
running  fire  and  capturing  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers.  Wheeler  also  destroyed  a  wagon  train  and 
captured  one  hundred  prisoners.  Major  John 
Taylor,  of  the  First  Louisiana  cavalry,  went 
within  five  miles  of  Chattanooga,  and  captured 
the  splendid  colors  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana,  with 
one  hundred  prisoners.  Our  whole  army  moved 
forward  on  Tuesday,  and  formed  in  front  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  taking  possession  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  securing  the  river  road  toward 
Bridgeport.  It  is  stated  that  the  enemy  had  al¬ 
ready  crossed  a  portion  of  his  army  over  the 
river,  but  finding  he  was  not  pursued,  returned. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt,  however,  that  if  our 
troops  could  have  pursued  him  that  night,  we 
would  have  at  least  occupied  Chattanooga,  as 
the  enemy  was  most  precipitous  in  his  flight, 
leaving  his  hospitals,  wounded  and  dead  alike, 
abandoned,  on  the  banks  of  the  “River  of 
Death  1” 


Doc.  106. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
july  25th,  1863. 

Again  do  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy — a  people  who  believe  that  the  Lord  reign- 
eth  and  that  his  overruling  providence  ordereth 
all  things — to  unite  in  prayer  and  humble  sub¬ 
mission  under  his  chastening  hand,  and  to  be¬ 
seech  his  favor  on  our  suffering  country. 

It  is  meet  that  when  trials  and  reverses  befall 
us  we  should  seek  to  take  home  to  our  hearts 
and  consciences  the  lessons  which  they  teach, 
and  profit  by  the  self-examination  for  which  they 
prepare  us.  Had  not  our  successes  on  land  and 
sea  made  us  self-confident  and  forgetful  of  our 
reliance  on  him ;  had  not  love  of  lucre  eaten  like 
a  gangrene  into  the  very  heart  of  the  land,  con¬ 
verting  too  many  among  us  into  worshippers  of 
gain  and  rendering  them  unmindful  of  their  duty 
to  their  country,  to  their  fellow-men,  and  to  their 
God — who  then  will  presume  to  complain  that 
we  have  been  chastened  or  to  despair  of  our  just 
cause  and  the  protection  of  our  heavenly  Father  ? 
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Let  us  rather  receive  in  humble  thankfulness 
the  lesson  which  he  has  taught  in  our  recent  re¬ 
verses,  devoutly  acknowledging  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  our  own  feeble  arms,  are  due  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  victory ;  that  from  him,  in  his 
paternal  providence,  come  the  anguish  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  defeat,  and  that,  whether  in  victory  or 
defeat,  our  humble  supplications  are  due  at  his 
footstool. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President 
of  these  confederate  States,  do  issue  this,  my  pro¬ 
clamation,  setting  apart  Friday,  the  twenty-first 
day  of  August  ensuing,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  hu¬ 
miliation,  and  prayer ;  and  I  do  hereby  invite 
the  people  of  the  confederate  States  to  repair  on 
that  day  to  their  respective  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  to  unite  in  supplication  for  the  favor 
and  protection  of  that  God  who  has  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted  us  safely  through  all  the  dangers  that  en¬ 
vironed  us. 

In  faith  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  confederate 
seal.  States,  at  Richmond,  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

By  the  President :  Jefferson  Davis. 

J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  107. 

MILITARY  ARRESTS. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  President  Lincoln  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Democratic 
State  Convention  to  ask  for  permission  for  Hon. 
C.  L.  Yallandigham  to  return  to  Ohio  :* 

THE  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Washington  Citt,  June  28,  1S63. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 

States  : 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  State  Convention,  held  at  the  city  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  on  the  eleventh  instant,  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and 
banishment  of  Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  that  Convention,  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  communication,  and  ask  of  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  their  earnest  consideration.  And  they 
deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the  Convention  was 
one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  to 
character  and  numbers,  and  one  of  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  and  sincere  in  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  Union  ever  held  in  that  State. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government ;  that  to  give  ef¬ 
fect  to  this  will,  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free 
press  are  absolutely  indispensable.  Without  free 
discussion  there  is  no  certainty  of  sound  judg- 

*  Sue  Doc.  AT,  page  298,  ante. 


ment ;  without  sound  judgment  there  can  be  no 
wise  government. 

2.  That  it  is  an  inherent  and  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  to  discuss  all  measures  of  their 
government,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  to 
their  best  judgment  seems  right.  That  they  have 
a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy 
which  in  their  judgment  is  best,  and  to  argue 
and  vote  against  whatever  policy  seems  to  them 
to  violate  the  Constitution,  to  impair  their  liber¬ 
ties,  or  to  be  detrimental  to  their  welfare. 

3.  That  these  and  all  other  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  their  constitutions  are  their  rights  in 
time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
far  more  value  and  necessity  in  war  than  in  peace, 
for  in  peace,  liberty,  security,  and  property  are 
seldom  endangered ;  in  war  they  are  ever  in 
peril. 

4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  not  by  way  of  threat,  but  calmly  and  firm¬ 
ly,  that  we  will  not  surrender  these  rights  nor 
submit  to  their  forcible  violation.  We  will  obey 
the  laws  ourselves,  and  all  others  must  obey 
them. 

11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  as  the  best,  it  may  be  the  last, 
hope  of  popular  freedom,  and  for  all  wrongs 
which  may  have  been  committed  or  evils  which 
may  exist  will  seek  redress,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  within  the  Union,  by  the  peaceful  but 
powerful  agency  of  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people. 

14.  That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  con¬ 
stitutional  measure  tending  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  the  States.  No  men  have  a  greater  interest 
iri  its  preservation  than  we  have — none  desire  it 
more  ;  there  are  none  who  will  make  greater  sac¬ 
rifices  or  endure  more  than  we  will  to  accomplish 
that  end.  We  are,  as  we  ever  have  been,  the 
devoted  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of 
either. 

15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  pretended 
trial,  and  actual  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Yal¬ 
landigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  service,  by  al¬ 
leged  military  authority,  for  no  other  pretended 
crime  than  that  of  uttering  words  of  legitimate 
criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Administration 
in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box  for 
a  change  of  policy — said  arrest  and  military  trial 
taking  place  where  the  courts  of  law  are  open 
and  unobstructed,  and  for  no  act  done  within  the 
sphere  of  active  military  operations  in  carrying- 
on  the  war — we  regard  as  a  palpable  violation  of 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States : 

1.  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  . 

abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

2.  “  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
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probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.” 

3.  “No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger.” 

4.  “  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer¬ 
tained  by  law.” 

And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial, 
and  banishment,  as  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  by  whose  or¬ 
ganic  law  it  is  declared  that  no  person  shall  be 
transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offence  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  same. 

16.  That  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  a  prominent  candidate  for  no¬ 
mination  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio,  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  ;  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  was  fully  competent  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that  right,  by  his 
arrest  and  banishment,  was  an  unmerited  impu¬ 
tation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  as  well 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

17.  That  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly, 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
restore  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in 
Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  Convention,  is  here¬ 
by  appointed  to  present  this  application  to  the 
President. 

The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
assigned  them,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
iterate  the  facts  connected  with  the  arrest,  trial, 
and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham — they  are 
well  known  to  the  President,  and  are  of  public 
history — nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Convention,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  which  it  is  believed  have  been 
contravened ;  they  have  been  stated  at  length, 
and  with  clearness  in  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  recited.  The  undersigned  content  them¬ 
selves  with  brief  reference  to  other  suggestions 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  sup¬ 
pliants,  praying  the  revocation  of  the  order  ban¬ 
ishing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  as  a  favor  ;  but,  by  the 
authority  of  a  convention  representing  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  respect¬ 
fully  ask  it  as  a  right  due  to  an  American  citizen, 
in  whose  personal  injury  the  sovereignty  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a  free  State,  have 
been  offended.  And  this  duty  they  perform  the 
more  cordially  from  the  consideration  that,  at  a 
time  of  great  national  emergency,  pregnant  with 
danger  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all-important 
that  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode 


of  administering  the  Government,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  should  not  be  thrown  into  hostile  con¬ 
flict  with  each  other. 

The  arrest,  unusual  trial  and  banishment  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham  have  created  widespread  and 
alarming  disaffection  among  the  people  of  the 
State,  not  only  endangering  the  harmony  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and 
tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquil lity  of 
the  State,  but  also  impairing  that  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  of  your  administration  to  the  great  land¬ 
marks  of  free  government,  essential  to  a  peaceful 
and  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  Ohio. 

You  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public 
communication  on  this  subject,  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

“  It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Val¬ 
landigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was 
pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  arresting  him  ;  and  that  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him,  so  soon  as  I 
can  by  any  means  believe  the  public  safety  will 
not  suffer  by  it.” 

The  undersigned  assure  your  Excellency,  from 
our  personal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ohio,  that  the  public  safety  will  be  far  more 
endangered  by  continuing  Mr.  Vallandigham  in 
exile  than  by  releasing  him.  It  may  be  true,  that 
persons  differing  from  him  in  political  views  may 
be  found  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  who  will  express 
a  different  opinion.  But  they  are  certainly  mis¬ 
taken. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  may  differ  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  even  with  some  of  his  own  political 
party,  as  to  the  true  and  most  effectual  means  of 
maintaining  the  Constitution  and  restoring  the 
Union  ;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not 
prove  him  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  duties  as  an 
American  citizen.  If  a  man  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  conscientiously 
believes  that  from  che  inherent  nature  of  the 
Federal  compact  the  war,  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  this  country,  cannot  be  used  as 
a  means  of  restoring  the  Union ;  or  that  a  war 
to  subjugate  a  part  of  the  States,  or  a  war  to  re¬ 
volutionize  the  social  system  in  a  part  of  the 
States,  could  not  restore,  but  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  final  destruction  of  both  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union,  is  he  not  to  be  allowed  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  for  a  change  of  policy  by 
the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot-box  V 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  many  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  of  the  administration  then  in  power 
thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  and  denounce  the 
war,  and  to  urge  before  the  people  of  the  country 
that  it  was  unjust,  and  prosecuted  for  unholy 
purposes.  With  equal  reason  it  might  have  been 
said  of  them  that  their  discussions  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  calculated  to  discourage  enlistments,  “  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  troops,”  and  to  induce  de¬ 
sertions  from  the  army  and  leave  the  Government 
without  an  adequate  military  force  to  carry  on 
the  war.  If  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
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press  are  to  be  suspended  in  time  of  war,  then 
the  essential  element  of  popular  government  to 
effect  a  change  of  policy  in  the  constitutional 
mode  is  at  an  end.  The  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  is  indispensable  and  necessarily  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  nature  of  popular  government  itself. 
If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  arise  from  its  exer¬ 
cise,  they  are  unavoidable. 

On  this  subject  you  are  reported  to  have  said 
further : 

“  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and 
tried  ‘  for  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed 
to  a  public  meeting  in  criticism  of  the  course  of 
the  administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
military  order  of  the  general.’  Now,  if  there  be 
no  mistake  about  this,  if  there  was  no  other  rea¬ 
son  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest 
was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  I  understand,  was 
made  for  a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Union,  and  his  arrest  was  made  because 
he  was  laboring,  with  some.effect,  to  prevent  the 
raising  of  troops,  to  encourage  desertions  from 
the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an 
adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was 
not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  politi¬ 
cal  prospects  of  the  Administration  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the  commanding  general,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  de¬ 
pends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and 
this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  militarj^  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on  mistake  of  facts, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonable 
satisfactory  evidence.” 

In  answer  to  this,  permit  the  undersigned  to 
say,  first,  that  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  speci¬ 
fications  in  support  of  the  charge  on  which  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  tried,  impute  to  him  the  act 
of  laboring  either  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops 
or  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  no  evidence  on  the  trial  was  offered 
with  a  view  to  support,  or  even  tended  to  sup¬ 
port  any  such  charge.  In  what  instance,  and  by 
what  act  did  he  either  discourage  enlistments  or 
encourage  desertions  in  the  army  ?  Who  is  the 
man  who  was  discouraged  from  enlisting,  and 
who  encouraged  to  desert  by  any  act  of  Mr.  Val¬ 
landigham  ?  If  it  be  assumed  that  perchance 
some  person  might  have  been  discouraged  from 
enlisting,  or  that  some  person  might  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  desert  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Val¬ 
landigham’ s  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  Union,  would  that  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  conviction  and  banishment? 
If  so,  upon  the  same  grounds  every  political  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Mexican  war  might  have  been  con¬ 
victed  and  banished  from  the  country.  When  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  influence, 
including  your  Excellency,  opposed,  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican 
war,  were  they  “warring  upon  the  military,”  and 
did  this  “give  the  military  constitutional  jurisdic- ! 


tion  to  lay  hands  upon”  them  ?  And,  finally,  the 
charge  in  the  specifications  upon  which  Mr.  Val¬ 
landigham  was  tried,  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before 
the  civil  tribunals  according  to  the  express  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  approved  by 
yourself,  July  seventeenth,  1862,  and  March 
third,  1863,  which  were  manifestly  designed  to 
supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary 
military  arrests. 

The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you 
in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed,  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  in¬ 
vasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public 
security.  The  Constitution  provides  for  no  limita¬ 
tion  upon,  or  exceptions  to,  the  guarantees  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  except  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus.  Has  the  President,  at  the  time  of  invasion 
or  insurrection,  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or 
exceptions  upon  these  constitutional  guarantees, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  re¬ 
quires  it  ? 

True  it  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
defines  the  various  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
declares  that  “the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  where,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it.”  But  this  qualification  or  limita¬ 
tion  upon  this  restriction  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  connection  with 
the  other  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal 
liberty.  Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  and  yet  the  other  guar¬ 
antees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchang¬ 
ed.  Although  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  have  an  immediate  investigation 
made  as  to  the  legality  of  his  arrest  upon  habeas 
corpus ,  yet  his  “right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  dis¬ 
trict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  commit¬ 
ted,”  will  not  be  altered  ;  neither  will  his  right  to 
the  exemption  from  “  cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ments  nor  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his  person, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
seizures  and  searches ;  nor  his  right  not  to  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law ;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  of¬ 
fence,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand-jury,  be  in  any  wise  changed.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  in  time  of 
insurrection  or  invasion,  could  not  affect  the  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
shall  not  be  abridged.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  civil  tribunals  are  too 
tardy  and  ineffective  for  cases  arising  in  times  of 
insurrection  or  invasion.  It  is  a  full  reply  to  this 
to  say  that  arrests  by  civil  process  may  be  equally 
as  expeditious  and  effective  as  arrests  by  military 
orders.  True,  a  summary  trial  and  punishment 
are  not  allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  But  if  the 
offender  be  under  arrest  and  imprisoned,  and  not 
entitled  to  a  discharge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  ?  The  idea  that  all 
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the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty- 
are  suspended  throughout  the  country  at  a  time 
of  insurrection  or  invasion  in  any  part  of  it,  places 
us  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen  to  the 
mere  will  of  a  military  commander,  or  what  he 
may  say  that  he  considers  the  public  safety  re¬ 
quires.  Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  have  it 
understood  that  you  hold  that  the  rights  of  every 
man  throughout  this  vast  country,  in  time  of  in¬ 
vasion  or  insurrection,  are  subject  to  be  annulled 
whenever  you  may  say  that  you  consider  the  pub¬ 
lic  safety  requires  it  ? 

You  are  further  reported  as  having  said  that 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty 
have  “  no  application  to  the  present  case  we  have 
in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were 
not  made  for  treason— that  is,  not  for  the  trea¬ 
son  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death — nor 
yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer 
for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime ;  nor 
were  the  proceedings  following  in  any  constitu¬ 
tional  or  legal  sense  ‘  criminal  prosecutions.’ 
The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different 
grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded 
with  the  grounds  of  the  arrests,”  etc. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  position 
of  your  Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is  liable 
to  a  “  criminal  prosecution,”  or  is  charged  with 
a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is 
clothed  with  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  for 
his  safety  and  security  from  wrong  and  injustice  ; 
but  that,  where  he  is  not  liable  to  a  “  criminal 
prosecution,”  or  charged  with  any  crime  known 
to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or  any  military 
commander  shall  say  that  he  considers  that  the 
public  safety  requires  it,  this  man  may  be  put 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees,  and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  im¬ 
prisoned  without  knowing  what  for,  and  any 
length  of  time,  or  be  tried  before  a  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  any  kind  of  punishment,  un¬ 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  military  commander  may  see  proper 
to  impose.  Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  throw 
the  shield  of  its  securities  around  the  man  liable 
to  be  charged  with  treason  as  defined  by  it,  and 
yet  leave  the  man,  not  liable  to  any  such  charge, 
unprotected  by  the  safeguards  of  personal  liber¬ 
ty  and  personal  security  ?  Can  a  man  not  in 
the  military  or  naval  service,  nor  within  the  field 
of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  any  law  of  the  land  to  au¬ 
thorize  it?  Can  a  man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be 
punished  without  any  law  defining  the  offence 
and  prescribing  the  punishment?  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  a .  court-martial  may  prescribe  one  kind 
of  punishment  unauthorized  by  law,  Avhy  not 
any  other  kind  ?  Banishment  is  an  unusual 
punishment  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the 
President  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  property  ?  If  the  President  has 
the  right  to  change  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  court-martial,  from  imprisonment  to  ban¬ 


ishment,  why  not  from  imprisonment  to  torture 
upon  the  rack,  or  execution  upon  the  gibbet  ? 

If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason 
is  to  be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  President  whenever  an 
insurrection  or  invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part 
of  this  vast  country,  what  safety  or  security  will 
be  left  for  the  liberties  of  the  people?  The  con¬ 
structive  treasons  that  gave  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  inconsiderable  compared  to  this.  The 
precedents  which  you  make  will  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  for  your  successors,  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  now. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  cooperate 
zealously  with  you  in  every  effort,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  to  restore  the  Union  of  the 
States  ;  but  they  cannot  consent  to  abandon 
those  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty 
which  are  essential  to  their  existence  as  a  free 
people. 

In  their  name,  we  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of 
the  order  of  his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallandigham 
may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
of  which  they  believe  he  has  been  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  deprived. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully  yours, 
etc., 

M.  Birchard,  Chairman,  Nineteenth  District. 
David  A.  IIouk,  Secretary,  Third  District. 
George  Bliss,  Fourteenth  District. 

T.  W.  Bartley,  Eighth  District. 

W.  J.  Gordon,  Eighteenth  District. 

JonN  O’Neill,  Thirteenth  District. 

C.  A.  White,  Sixth  District. 

W.  E.  Finck,  Twelfth  District. 

Alexander  JjOng,  Second  District. 

J.  W.  WniTE,  Sixteenth  District. 

James  Pi.  Morris,  Fifteenth  District. 

George  S.  Converse,  Seventh  District. 
Warren  P.  Noble,  Ninth  District. 

George  H.  Pendleton,  First  District. 

W.  A.  Hutchins,  Eleventh  District. 

Abner  L.  Backus,  Tenth  District. 

J.  F.  McKinney,  Fourth  District. 

F.  C.  Le  Blond,  Fifth  District. 

Louis  Schaffer,  Seventeenth  District. 

the  reply. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2D,  1S63. 
Messrs.  M.  Birchard ,  David  A.  Houck ,  George 
Bliss ,  T.  W.  Bartley ,  W.  J.  Gordon,  John 
O'Neill,  G.  A.  White,  W.  B.  Finck,  Alexan¬ 
der  Long,  J.  W.  White,  George  H.  Pendleton, 
George  L.  Converse ,  Warren  P.  Noble ,  James 
It.  Morris,  W.  A.  Hutchins,  Abner  L.  Backus , 
J.  F.  McKinney,  P.  C.  Le  Blond ,  Louis 
Schaffer. 

Gentlemen  :  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio 
Democratic  State  Convention,  which  you  pre¬ 
sent  me,  together  with  your  introductory  and 
closing  remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument 
mainly  the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New-York,  I  refer  you 
to  my  response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of 
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the  points  in  the  former.  This  response  you 
evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I 
desire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accura¬ 
cy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your  remarks,  I  only 
discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter,  which  I 
suppose  you  took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where 
you  say  :  “  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree 
with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that 
the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace 
and  public  security.”  A  recurrence  to  the  paper 
will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed  the 
opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  and  public  security  ;  and  this  opin¬ 
ion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself  things  may  be  done  in  the  one  case 
which  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal 
point,  but  I  must  respectfully  assure  you  that 
you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you  ever 
seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that 
I  “opposed  in  discussions  before  the  people  the 
policy  of  the  Mexican  war.’ 

You  say:  “Expunge  from  the  Constitution 
this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  re¬ 
main  unchanged.”  Doubtless  if  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think, 
a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were 
expunged  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the 
same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guar¬ 
antees  would  stand,  with  that  clause  out  of  the 
Constitution,  but  how  they  stand  with  that 
clause  remaining  in  it,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  involving  the  public  safety.  If  the 
liberty  could  be  indulged  of  expunging  that 
clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  con¬ 
stitutional  argument  would  be  with  you.  My 
general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the 
Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it 
now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great 
means  through  which  the  guarantees  of  person¬ 
al  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort;  and  corroborative  of  this  view, 
is  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham,  in  the  very 
case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law¬ 
yers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas 
corpus.  But  by  the  Constitution  the  benefit  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspend¬ 
ed  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

You  ask  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim 
that  I  may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public 
satety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of 
the  phraseology,  calculated  to  represent  me  as 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative, 
is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or 
an  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what 
the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebel¬ 


lion  or  invasion.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but 
it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it. 
By  necessary  implication,  when  rebellion  or  in¬ 
vasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  from 
time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for 
the  time,  the  people  have,  under  the  Constitution, 
made  the  commander-in-chief  of  their  army  and 
navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears 
the  responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the 
power  justly,  the  same  people  will  probably  jus¬ 
tify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands,  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  re¬ 
served  to  themselves  in  the  Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that 
persons  can  only  in  times  of  rebellion  be  law¬ 
fully  dealt  with,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace, 
induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  said  on  that 
point  in  the  Albany  response.  You  claim  that 
men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  then 
be  dealt  with  only  in  turn,  as  if  there  were  no 
rebellion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this 
view.  The  military  arrests  and  detentions  which 
have  been  made,  including  those  of  Mr.  Vallan¬ 
digham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from 
the  other,  have  been  for  prevention  and  not  for 
punishment — as  injunctions  to  stay  injury — as 
proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — and  hence,  like 
proceedings  in  such  cases,  and  for  like  reasons, 
they  have  not  been  accompanied  with  indict¬ 
ments,  or  trials  bjr  juries,  nor,  in  a  single  case, 
by  any  punishment  whatever,  beyond  what  is 
purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The  original 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham’ s 
case  was  to  prevent  injury  to  the  military  service 
only,  and  the  modification  of  it  was  made  as  a 
less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the 
same  prevention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Quite  surely, 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was 
wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  Governor,  until  so  informed 
by  your  reading  to  me  resolutions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers 
and  officers  she  has  given,  in  the  present  national 
trial,  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to 
my  own  position  in  the  Albany  response,  Mr. 
Vallandigham  should  be  released;  and  this  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the 
military  service  by  discouraging  enlistments,  en¬ 
couraging  desertions,  or  otherwise  ;  and  that  if 
he  had,  ho  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
civil  authorities,  under  recent  acts  of  Congress. 
I  certainly  do  not  lenow  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
has  specifically,  and  by  direct  language,  advised 
against  enlistments,  and  in  favor  of  desertion  and 
resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that  combi¬ 
nations,  armed,  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the 
arrest  of  deserters,  began  several  months  ago; 
that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in  re- 
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sistance  to  the  enrolment,  preparatory  to  a  draft; 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  assassinations  have 
occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These  had  to 
be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led 
to  bloodshed  and  death.  And  now,  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  endur¬ 
ing  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly 
declare  my  belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to 
the  course  in  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  been 
engaged,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other 
cause ;  and  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  any  other  one  man.  These  things 
have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course 
known  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would 
not  be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  his 
especial  friends  and  adherents.  With  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  he  has  frequently,  if  not 
constantly,  made  speeches  in  Congress  and  be¬ 
fore  popular  assemblies ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  with  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face  he 
has  ever  uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  or  counsel 
against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor 
with  me,  and  one  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally 
ignorant.  When  it  is  known  that  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has  not  been 
known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  such 
resistance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  repel 
the  inference  that  he  has  counselled  directly 
in  favor  of  it.  With  all  this  before  their  eyes, 
the  Convention  you  represent  have  nominat¬ 
ed  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Governor  of  Ohio  ;  and 
both  they  and  you  have  declared  the  purpose  to 
sustain  the  national  Union  by  all  constitutional 
means.  But  of  course  they  and  you,  in  common, 
reserve  to  yourselves  to  decide  what  are  consti¬ 
tutional  means,  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meeting, 
you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that  in  your  opinion 
an  army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the 
Union  against  a  rebellion,  or  even  to  intimate  that 
you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
in  progress,  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying 
that  very  Union.  At  the  same  time  your  nomi¬ 
nee  for  Governor,  in  whose  behalf  you  appeal,  is 
known  to  you  and  to  the  world  to  declare  against 
the  use  of  an  army  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages  deser¬ 
tion,  resistance  to  the  draft  and  the  like,  because 
it  teaches  those  who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape 
the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  purpose  to  protect 
them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  After  a  short  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
cannot  say  I  think  you  desire  this  effect  to  follow 
your  attitude ;  but  1  assure  you  that  both  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it  in  this 
light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would  willingly 
dispel.  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy. 

I  send  you  duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that 
you  or  a  majority  of  you  may,  if  you  choose,  in¬ 
dorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return 
it  thus  indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  i 


that  those  signing  are  thereby  committed  to  the 
following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else : 

1.  That  there  is  a  rebellion  now  in  the  United 
States,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to 
destroy  the  national  Union,  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional 
means  for  suppressing  that  rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing 
which,  in  his  own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder 
the  increase  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army*  or  navy,  while  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  that  rebellion  ;  and 

3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all 
he  can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen 
of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and 
otherwise  well  provided  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that,  upon 
receiving  the  letter  and  names  thus  indorsed,  I 
will  cause  them  to  be  published,  which  publica¬ 
tion  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the 
order  in  relation  to  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent 
to  the  release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  upon  terms 
not  embracing  any  pledge  from  him  or  from 
others,  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do 
this  because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him  ; 
and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he 
would  not  put  himself  practically  in  antagonism 
with  the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it 
chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influ¬ 
ential  gentlemen  of  Ohio  to  so  define  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army,  thus 
more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of 
any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr.  Vallandigham  to 
return,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  public  safety 
will  not  have  suffered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all  others,  I  must  here¬ 
after,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public 
safety  may  seem  to  require.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  respectfully  yours,  etc. 

A.  Lincoln. 

THE  REJOINDER. 

New-York  City,  July  1,  1SC3. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 

States : 

Sir  :  Your  answer  to  the  application  of  the  un¬ 
dersigned  for  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  banish¬ 
ment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  requires  a  re¬ 
ply,  which  they  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable,  to  make. 

They  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  distinction  you  make  between  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  application  of  the  Constitution, 
whereby  you  assume  that  powers  are  delegated 
to  the  President  at  the  time  of  invasion  or  insur¬ 
rection  in  derogation  of  the  plain  language  of  the 
Constitution.  The  inherent  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  remaining  the  same  in  time  of  in¬ 
surrection  or  invasion  as  in  time  of  peace,  the 
President  can  have  no  more  right  to  disregard 
their  positive  and  imperative  requirements  at  the 
former  time  than  at  the  latter.  Because  some 
things  may  be  done  by  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  at  the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection 
which  would  not  be  required  by  the  occasion  in 
time  of  peace,  you  assume  that  any  thing  what¬ 
ever,  even  though  not  expressed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  may  be  done  on  the  occasion  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  or  invasion  which  the  President  may  choose 
to  say  is  required  by  the  public  safety.  In  plain¬ 
er  terms,  because  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may 
be  suspended  at  the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrec¬ 
tion,  you  infer  that  all  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  having  in  view  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen  may  be 
in  like  manner  suspended.  The  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  being  contained 
in  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  define  the  powers  delegated 
to  Congress,  has  no  connection  in  language  with 
the  declaration  of  rights  as  guarantees  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  contained  in  the  additional  and 
amendatory  articles.  And  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  habeas  corpus  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  suspension,  and  the  other  provisions 
alluded  to  do  not  provide  for  any  such  thing,  the 
legal  conclusion  is,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
latter  is  unauthorized.  The  provision  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  'merely  intended  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  summary  remedy,  and  not  the  means 
whereby  personal  security  is  conserved,  in  the 
final  resort ;  while  the  other  provisions  are  guar¬ 
antees  of  personal  rights,  the  suspension  of  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  pretence  of  free  government. 
It  is  true  Mr.  Vallandigham  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  as  a  summary  remedy  against  op¬ 
pression.  But  the  denial  of  this  did  not  take 
away  his  right  to  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  im¬ 
partial  jury,  or  deprive  him  of  his  other  rights 
as  an  American  citizen.  Your  assumption  of  the 
right  to  suspend  all  tl}e  constitutional  guarantees 
of  personal  liberty,  and  even  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  because  the  summary 
remedy  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended,  is 
at  once  startling  and  alarming  to  all  persons  de¬ 
sirous  of  preserving  free  government  in  this 
country. 

The  inquiry  of  the  undersigned,  whether  “you 
hold  that  the  rights  of  every  man  throughout  this 
vast  country,  in  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
are  subject  to  be  annulled,  whenever  you  may 
say  that  you  consider  the  public  safety  requires 
it,”  was  a  plain  question,  undisguised  by  circum¬ 
locution,  and  intended  simply  to  elicit  informa¬ 
tion.  Your  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
throws  a  shade  upon  the  fondest  anticipations  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  provided  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  which  have  ever  beset  and 
overthrown  free  government  in  other  ages  and 
countries.  Your  answer  is  not  to  be  disguised 
by  the  phraseology  that  the  question  “  is  simply 
a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation 
that  nobody  shall  decide  what  the  public  safety 
does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.” 
Our  government  was  designed  to  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  law ,  settled  and  defined,  and  not  of  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  single  man.  As  a  safeguard, 
the  powers  granted  were  divided,  and  delegated 


to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  government,  and  each  made  coordinate 
with  the  others,  and  supreme  within  its  sphere, 
and  thus  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  in 
case  of  abuse  of  power.  It  has  been  the  boast 
of  the  American  people  that  they  had  a  written 
Constitution,  not  only  expressly  defining,  but 
also  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Government,  and 
providing  effectual  safeguards  for  personal  liber¬ 
ty,  security,  and  property.  And  to  make  the 
matter  more  positive  and  explicit,  it  was  provided 
by  the  amendatory  articles,  nine  and  ten,  that 
“the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dispar¬ 
age  others  retained  by  the  people,”  and  that  “  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people.”  With  this  care  and  precaution 
on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  who  framed  our 
institutions,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  at  so 
early  a  day  as  this,  a  claim  of  the  President  to 
arbitrary  power,  limited  only  by  his  conception 
of  the  requirements  of  the  public  safety,  would 
have  been  asserted.  In  derogation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  making  the  President 
strictly  an  executive  officer,  and  vesting  all  the 
delegated  legislative  power  in  Congress,  your  po¬ 
sition,  as  we  understand  it,  would  make  your 
will  the  rule  of  action ,  and  your  declarations  of 
the  requirements  of  the  public  safety  the  law  of 
the  land.  Our  inquiry  was  not,  therefore,  “sim¬ 
ply  a  question  icho  shall  decide,  or  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  nobody  shall  decide  what  the  public 
safety  requires.”  Our  government  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  law,  and  it  is  the  law-maleing  power 
which  ascertains  what  the  public  safety  requires, 
and  prescribes  the  rule  of  action ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  President  is  simply  to  execute  the  laws 
thus  enacted,  and  not  to  make  or  annul  laics. 
If  any  exigency  shall  arise,  the  President  has 
the  power  to  convene  Congress  at  any  time,  to 
provide  for  it ;  so  that  the  plea  of  necessity  fur¬ 
nishes  no  reasonable  pretext  for  any  assumption 
of  legislative  power. 

For  a  moment  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  such  a  claim  to  power.  Not  only  would  the 
dominion  of  the  President  be  absolute  over  the 
rights  of  individuals,  but  equally  so  over  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  If  he 
should  claim  that  the  public  safety  required  it, 
he  could  arrest  and  imprison  a  judge  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  paralyze  the 
judicial  power,  or  supersede  it,  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  courts-martial,  subject  to  his  oicn  will , 
throughout  the  whole  country.  If  any  one  of 
the  States,  even  far  removed  from  the  rebellion, 
should  not  sustain  his  plan  for  prosecuting  the 
war,  ho  could,  on  this  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
annul  and  sot  at  defiance  the  State  laws  and  au¬ 
thorities,  arrest  and  imprison  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  while 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  he 
could  absolutely  control  the  action,  either  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  arresting 
and  imprisoning  its  members ;  and,  upon  the 
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same  ground,  he  could  suspend  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  postpone  the  elections,  and  declare  the 
perpetuity  of  his  high  prerogative.  And  neither 
the  power  of  impeachment,  nor  the  elections  of 
the  people,  could  be  made  available  against  such 
concentration  of  power. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  subvert  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country  in  order  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  ;  and  it  cannot  be  done,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Indeed,  it 
is  plain  that  your  Administration  has  been  weak¬ 
ened,  greatly  weakened,  by  the  assumption  of 
power  not  delegated  in  the  Constitution. 

In  your  answer  you  say  to  us:  “You  claim 
that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion,  and 
then  be  dealt  w7ith  in  turn  only  as  if  there  were 
no  rebellion.”  You  wrill  find  yourself  at  fault  if 
you  will  search  our  communication  to  you,  for 
any  such  idea.  The  undersigned  believe  that 
the  Constitution  and  law's  of  the  land,  properly 
administered,  furnish  ample  power  to  put  dowui 
an  insurrection,  wuthout  the  assumption  of  powr- 
ers  not  granted.  And  if  existing  legislation  be 
inadequate,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider 
what  further-legislation  is  necessary,  and  to  make 
suitable  provision  by  law'. 

You  claim  that  the  military  arrests  made  by 
your  Administration  are  merely  preventive  reme¬ 
dies  “as  injunctions  to  stay  injury,  or  proceed¬ 
ings  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  for  punishment." 
The  ordinary  preventive  remedies  alluded  to  are 
authorized  by  established  law7,  but  the  preven¬ 
tive  proceedings  you  institute  have  their  author¬ 
ity  merely  in  the  will  of  the  Executive  or  that 
of  officers  subordinate  to  his  authority.  And  in 
this  proceeding,  a  discretion  seems  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  shall  be  allowed 
a  trial ;  or  even  be  permitted  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  alleged  against  him,  or  the  name 
of  his  accuser.  If  the  proceeding  be  merely 
preventive,  why  not  allow  the  prisoner  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace  ?•  But  if  no  of¬ 
fence  has  been  committed,  why  was  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  ?  And  W'hy  the  actual  punishment, 
by  imprisonment  or  banishment,  without  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  obtaining  his  liberty  in  the  mode 
usual  in  preventive  remedies,  and  yet  say,  it  is 
not  for  punishment  ? 

You  still  place  Mr.  Yallandigham’s  conviction 
and  banishment  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
damaged  the  military  service  by  discouraging 
enlistments  and  encouraging  desertions,  etc.  ;  and 
yet  you  have  not  even  pretended  to  controvert 
our  position,  that  he  was  not  charged  with,  tried 
or  convicted  for  any  such  offence  before  the  court- 
martial. 

In  answer  to  our  position  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  was  entitled  to  a  trial  in  the  civil  tribunals, 
by  virtue  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  you  say : 
“/  certainly  do  not  lenow  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  ad¬ 
vised  against  enlistments  and  in  favor  of  deser¬ 
tions  and  resistance  to  drafting ,”  etc.  ;  and  yet, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  answ'er,  after  speak¬ 


ing  of  certain  disturbances  which  are  alleged  to 
have  occurred  in  resistance  of  the  arrest  of  de¬ 
serters,  and  of  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  the 
draft,  and  which  you  attribute  mainly  to  the 
course  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  pursued;  you  say 
that  lie  has  made  speeches  against  the  war  in  the 
midst  of  resistance  to  it;  and  that  “he  has  never 
been  known,  in  any  instance,  to  counsel  against 
such  resistance,”  and  that  uitis  next  to  impossible 
to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counselled  direct¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  it."  Permit  the  undersigned  to  say 
that  your  information  is  most  grievously  at  fault. 
The  undersigned  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Vallandigham  speak  before  popular  as¬ 
semblages,  and  they  appeal  with  confidence  to 
every  truthful  person  wrho  has  ever  heard  him, 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration  that  he  has 
never  made  a  speech  before  the  people  of  Ohio 
in  which  he  has  not  counselled  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  law's  and  the  Constitution,  and 
advised  the  peaceful  remedies  of  the  judicial  tri¬ 
bunals  and  of  the  ballot-box  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  for  the  evils  which  afflict  our 
bleeding  and  suffering  country.  And,  wrere  it  not 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  communication, 
we  w'ould  undertake  to  Establish,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  any  candid  person,  that  the  disturbances 
among  the  people,  to  which  you  allude,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  arrest  of  deserters  and  the  draft, 
have  been  occasioned  mainly  by  the  measures, 
policy,  and  conduct  of  your  Administration,  and 
the  course  of  its  political  friends.  But  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  exists,  to  w'hich  you  allude, 
which  makes  “it  next  to  impossible  to  repel  the 
inference  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  counselled 
directly  in  favor”  of  this  resistance,  and  that  the 
same  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  his  con¬ 
duct,  why  wras  he  not  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  to  be  tried  under  the  late  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  ?  If  there  be  any  foundation  in  fact  for 
your  statements  implicating  him  in  resistance  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  lie  is  liable  to  such 
prosecution.  And  W'e  now  demand,  as  a  mere 
act  of  justice  to  him,  an  investigation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  a  jury  of  his  countiy  ;  and  respectfully 
insist  that  fairness  requires,  either  that  you  re¬ 
tract  these  charges  which  you  make  against  him, 
or  that  you  revoke  your  order  of  banishment  and 
allow'  him  the  opportunity  of  an  investigation  be¬ 
fore  an  impartial  jury. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
pel  at  length  the  imputation  that  the  attitude  of 
themselves  or  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio 
“encourages  desertions,  resistance  to  the  draft, 
and  the  like,”  or  tends  to  the  breach  of  any  law 
of  the  land.  Suggestions  of  that  kind  are  not 
unusual  weapons  in  our  ordinary  political  con¬ 
tests.  They  rise  readily  in  the  minds  of  politi¬ 
cians  heated  with  the  excitement  of  partisan 
strife.  During  the  two  years  in  w'hich  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  of  Ohio  has  been  constrained  to  op¬ 
pose  the  policy  of  the  Administration  and  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  of  personal 
rights,  this  charge  has  been  repeatedly  made.  It 
has  fallen  harmless,  however,  at  the  feet  of  those 
W'hom  it  was  intended  to  injure.  The  committee 
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believe  it  will  do  so  again.  If  it  were  proper  to 
do  so  in  this  paper,  they  might  suggest  that  the 
measures  of  the  Administration  and  its  changes 
of  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been 
the  fruitful  sources  of  discouraging  enlistments 
and  inducing  desertions,  and  furnish  a  reason 
for  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  first  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  was  answered  by  very  many  more  than 
were  demanded,  and  that  the  next  call  for  sol¬ 
diers  will  probably  be  responded  to  by  drafted 
men  alone.  The  observation  of  the  President  in 
this  connection  that  neither  the  Convention  in  its 
resolutions,  nor  the  committee  in  its  communica¬ 
tion,  intimate  that  they  “are  conscious  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  rebellion  being  in  progress  with  the  avowed 
object  of  destroying  the  Union,”  needs,  perhaps, 
no  reply.  The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  has  felt 
so  keenly  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  been 
so  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  misfortunes  and 
sorrows  which  have  befallen  it,  that  they  hardly 
deemed  it  necessary  by  solemn  resolution,  when 
their  very  State  exhibited  everywhere  the  sad 
evidences  of  war,  to  remind  the  President  that 
they  were  aware  of  its  existence. 

In  the  conclusion  of  your  communication,  you 
propose  that,  if  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
affix  their  signatures  to  a  duplicate  copy  of  it, 
which  you  have  furnished,  they  shall  stand  com¬ 
mitted  to  three  propositions  therein  at  length  set 
forth ;  that  you  will  publish  the  names  thus  sign¬ 
ed,  and  that  this  publication  shall  operate  as  a 
revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  their 
surprise  that  the  President  should  make  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham  depend  upon  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  upon  these  propositions.  If  the 
arrest  and  banishment  were  legal,  and  were  de¬ 
served  ;  if  the  President  exercised  a  power  clearly 
delegated,  under  circumstances  which  warranted 
its  exercise,  the  order  ought  not  to  be  revoked, 
merely  because  the  committee  hold,  or  express, 
opinions  accordant  with  those  of  the  President. 
If  the  arrest  and  banishment  were  not  legal,  or 
were  not  deserved  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  then 
surely  he  is  entitled  to  an  immediate  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  discharge. 

The  people  of  Ohio  were  not  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  action  of  the  President,  merely  because 
they  were  concerned  for  the  personal  safety  or  con¬ 
venience  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but  because  they 
saw  in  his  arrest  and  banishment  an  attack  upon 
their  own  personal  rights  ;  and  they  attach  value 
to  his  discharge  chiefly,  as  it  will  indicate  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  claim  to  the  power  of  such  arrest 
and  banishment.  However  just  the  undersigned 
might  regard  the  principles  contained  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  propositions  submitted  by  the  President,  or 
how  much  soever  they  might,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the  senti¬ 
ments  contained  therein,  yet  they  assure  him 
that  they  have  not  been  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  bargains,  terms,  contracts,  or  conditions  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the 
release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  The  opinions  of 
the  undersigned,  touching  tlio  questions  involved 
in  these  propositions,  are  well  known,  have  been 


many  times  publicly  expressed,  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  manifested  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  they  represent,  and  they  cannot 
suppose  that  the  President  expects  that  they 
will  seek  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  by 
a  pledge,  implying  not  only  an  imputation  upon 
their  own  sincerity  and  fidelity  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  carrying  with  it  by  impli¬ 
cation  a  concession  of  the  legality  of  his  arrest, 
trial,  and  banishment,  against  which  they,  and 
the  Convention  they  represent,  have  solemnly  pro¬ 
tested.  And  while  they  have  asked  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  order  of  banishment  not  as  a  favor, 
but  as  a  right ,  due  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflict  or 
disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  they  do  not 
do  this,  nor  does  Mr.  Vallandigham  desire  it,  at 
any  sacrifice  of  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  asked  from 
the  undersigned  would  secure  the  public  safety 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for  any  mistake  of  the 
President  in  discharging  Mr.  Vallandigham  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  mere  evasion  of  the  grave  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  discussion,  and  of  a  direct 
answer  to  their  demand.  And  this  is  made  es¬ 
pecially  apparent  by  the  fact  that  this  pledge  is 
asked  in  a  communication  which  concludes  with 
an  intimation  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  repeat  the  acts  complained  of. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  having  fully  dis¬ 
charged  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them,  leave  the 
responsibility  with  the  President. 

M.  Birchard,  Nineteenth  District,  Chairman. 

David  Hour,  Secretary,  Third  District. 

Geo.  Beiss,  Fourteenth  District. 

T.  W.  Bartley,  Eighth  District. 

W.  J.  Gordon,  Eighteenth  District. 

Jno.  O’Neill,  Thirteenth  District. 

C.  A.  White,  Sixth  District. 

W.  E.  Finck,  Twelfth  District. 

Alexander  Long,  Second  District. 

Jas.  R.  Morris,  Fifteenth  District. 

Geo.  S.  Converse,  Seventh  District. 

Geo.  II.  Pendleton,  First  District. 

W.  A.  Hutchins,  Eleventh  District. 

A.  L.  Backus,  Tenth  District. 

J.  F.  McKinney,  Fourth  District. 

J.  W.  White,  Sixteenth  District. 

F.  C.  Le  Blond,  Fifth  District. 

Louis  Schaffer,  Seventeenth  District. 

Warren  P.  Noble,  Ninth  District. 


Doc.  108. 

GEN.  LEEkS  ADDRESS  TO  IIIS  ARMY. 

Frederick,  July  12,  1863. 

The  following  general  order  of  General  R.  E. 
Lee  to  the  rehel  army,  issued  from  Hagerstown, 
on  Saturday,  was  found  when  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick  entered  the  town  on  Sunday  morning : 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  16. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  ) 
July  11,  1S68.  f 

After  the  long  and  trying  marches,  endured 
wfith  the  fortitude  that  has  ever  characterized 
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the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
you  have  penetrated  to  the  country  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
soil  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  of 
ours.  You  have  fought  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
battle,  which,  if  not  attended  with  the  success 
that  has  hitherto  crowned  your  efforts,  was 
marked  by  the  same  heroic  spirit  that  has  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  of  your  enemies,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  your  country,  and  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Once  more  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  the 
enemy  from  whom  you  have  torn  so  many  fields, 
the  names  of  which  wdll  never  die.  Once  more 
the  eyes  of  your  countrymen  are  turned  upon 
3rou,  and  again  do  w-ives  and  sisters,  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  helpless  children,  lean  for  defence 
on  your  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts.  Let 
every  soldier  remember  that  on  his  courage  and 
fidelity  depends  all  that  makes  life  worth  having, 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  the  honor  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  security  of  his  home.  Let  each 
heart  grow  strong  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
glorious  past,  and  in  the  thought  of  the  inestima¬ 
ble  blessings  for  which  we  contend  ;  and,  invok¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  that  benign  Power  which 
has  signally  blessed  our  former  efforts,  let  us  go 
forth  in  confidence  to  secure  the  peace  and  safe¬ 
ty  of  our  country.  Soldiers,  your  old  enemy  is 
before  you.  Win  from  him  honor  worthy  of 
your  right  cause,  w-orthy  of  your  comrades  dead 
on  so  many  illustrious  fields.  R.  E.  Lee. 

General  Commanding. 

Doc.  109. 

BATTLE  OF  HONEY  SPRINGS. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  BLUNT.* 

Headquarters  District  of  the  Frontier,  I 
In  the  Field,  Fort  Blunt,  C.  N.,  July  25,  1863.  j 

Dear  Friend  :  The  boys  have  probably  writ¬ 
ten  you  concerning  our  trip  down  here,  and  of 
the  battle  of  the  seventeenth.  I  have  been 
pressed  with  official  business,  besides  being  sick. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  not  written  before. 
My  health  is  quite  good  again  now,  although  the 
“fat  boy”  has  lost  about  thirty  pounds  since 
leaving  Fort  Scott.  I  was  taken  sick  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  on  the  fifteenth,  at  midnight,  I 
got  out  of  a  sick-bed  with  a  burning  fever,  and, 
taking  three  of  my  staff,  ferried  over  Grand 
River,  got  two  hundred  cavalry  and  two  howit¬ 
zers  and  twenty-six-pound  guns,  marched  thir¬ 
teen  miles  up  the  Arkansas,  forded  the  river  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  passed  down  on 
the  south  side  of  the  crossing  at  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River,  opposite  Fort  Blunt,  expecting  to 
come  in  the  rear  and  capture  the  enemy’s  out¬ 
post,  but  they  had  got  the  scent  and  had  “ske¬ 
daddled.”  I  had  learned  that  Cooper  was  on 
Elk  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  with  six  thousand  men,  and  was  to  be  re¬ 
enforced  the  next  dajL  the  seventeenth,  by  three 
thousand  men  from  Fort  Smith,  when  they  ex- 

*  See  page  353  Docs.  ante. 


pected  to  move  upon  this  place.  I  immediately 
commenced  crossing  my  forces  at  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River,  ferrying  the  infantry  on  boats  I 
had  built  -when  I  arrived  here  and  found  the 
river  high. 

The  column  moved  from  the  south  bank  about 
ten  o’clock  p.m.,  less  than  three  thousand  strong, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  the  latter  of  very 
poor  quality. 

At  daylight  I  came  up  with  their  advance,  five 
miles  this  side  of  Elk  Creek,  and  drove  them  in. 
I  kept  all  the  time  wTith  the  advance-guard  and 
watched  and  superintended  every  movement,  as 
I  was  playing  a  desperate  game  and  did  not  dare 
trust  any  one  but  myself.  With  a  small  party 
I  went  forward  and  reconnoitred  their  position 
with  a  glass.  They  were  formed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  timber  of  Elk  Creek,  which  formed  a 
partial  semicircle,  the  road  running  through  the 
centre.  The  timber  here  was  quite  brushy,  and 
formed  a  complete  cover  for  them,  but  I  had 
watched  them  take  their  position,  and  knew  the 
“game”  was  there,  and,  as  the  prisoners  have 
since  told  me,  they  thought  they  had  a  very 
“soft  snap”  when  they  saw  us  approaching,  and 
intended  to  “gobble”  us  up  certain.  I  could 
not  tell  where  their  artillery  was  posted,  as  it 
was  masked  in  the  timber,  but  I  soon  found  out 
by  the  “bark,”  as  my  little  wearied  column 
closed  up.  I  had  then  halted  behind  a  little  rise 
of  ground  to  rest  and  take  a  lunch  from  their 
haversacks.  After  they  had  rested  I  went  back 
among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  different  com¬ 
mands,  and  told  them  what  I  expected  of  them. 
They  were  now  about  one  half-mile  from  the 
rebel  line. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  formed 
them  in  two  columns,  one  under  Colonel  Judson 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  the  other  under 
Colonel  Phillips  on  the  left.  The  columns  were 
closed  in  mass  infantry  by  companies,  cavalry 
by  platoons,  and  artillery  by  sections,  with  the 
cavalry  in  the  front.  I  moved  up  this  way  to 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  their  guns,  when  I 
suddenly  deployed  the  column  into  line  on  his 
right  and  left,  and  in  five  minutes  my  entire 
force  was  in  line  of  battle,  covering  the  whole 
rebel  front.  Without  halting  a  moment,  I  moved 
up  in-line,  going  myself  in  the  advance  to  en¬ 
courage  the  men,  and  soon  my  skirmishing  drew 
their  fire,  and  now  the  fun  "commenced.  The 
cavalry  who  were  on  the  flanks  I  dismounted, 
and  fought  them  on  foot  with  their  carbines. 
The  attack  was  one  of  the  prettiest  affairs  I  ever 
witnessed.  They  all  moved  up  to  the  rebel  lines 
as  cool  and  steady  as  if  going  on  dress-parade.  I 
encouraged  them  to  push  into  the  timber  and 
engage  them  at  close  quarters,  which  they  did 
with  a  will  for  two  hours.  The  rattle  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  artillery  was  incessant,  until  at  last 
their  line  gave  way  and  became  a  rout. 

They  made  quite  a  formidable  stand  at  the 
bridge  on  the  creek,  but  were  repulsed.  Honey 
Springs,  the  headquarters  of  General  Cooper, 
was  two  miles  south  of  where  the  battle  com¬ 
menced,  on  the  south  side  of  the  timber,  and 
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when  they  commenced  their  retreat  they  set  fire 
to  all  their  commissary  buildings  and  destroyed 
all  their  supplies.  I  followed  them  up  until  my 
artillery  horses  could  draw  the  guns  no  further, 
and  infantry  and  cavalry  were  all  “  played  out  ” 
with  fatigue.  Their  cavalry'  still  hovered  on  the 
prairie  in  my  front,  and  about  four  o’clock  p.m., 
Cabell  came  up  with  his  three  thousand  reen¬ 
forcements.  My  ammunition  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  I  bivouacked  upon  the  field  all 
night,  determined  to  give  them  the  best  turn  I 
had  in  the  morning  if  they  were  not  yet  satisfied  ; 
but  daylight  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  all 
“  skedaddled.” 

Their  loss  killed  upon  the  field,  which  we 
buried,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  have  since  died  of  their  wounds. 
Parties  who  have  come  in  with  a  flag  of  truce 
say  their  wounded  is  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred,  and  they  all  acknowledge 
that  they  wei’e  badly  thrashed.  They  had  no 
knowledge  that  I  was  in  the  country,  until  they 
learned  it  in  the  fight.  Some  of  the  rebel  officers, 
when  taken  prisoners,  asked  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  when  told,  replied,  “  that  they  thought 
that  either  Blunt  or  the  devil  was  there.”  I 
have  about  fifty  prisoners,  all  Texans,  among 
them  several  commissioned  officers.  They  are 
much  surprised  at  the  treatment  they  receive,  as 
they  all  expected  to  be  murdered  if  taken  pris- 
soners.  Cooper  sent  me  a  ver3r  warm  letter  of 
thanks  for  the  care  I  had  taken  of  his  wounded 
and  the  burial  of  his  dead.  They  continually 
overshot  my  men,  which  explains  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  loss  of  our  side.  One  Texas  regi¬ 
ment  went  in  with  three  hundred  men,  and 
came  out  with  only  sixty.  This  regiment  was 
opposed  to  the  First  colored,  and  the  negroes 
were  too  much  for  them  ;  and  let  me  say  here, 
that  I  never  saw  such  fighting  done  as  was  done 
by  the  negro  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Honey 
Springs.  They  fought  like  veterans,  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  and  valor  that  is  unsurpassed.  They  pre¬ 
served  their  line  perfect  throughout  the  whole 
engagement,  and  although  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  they  never  once  faltered.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  them  for  their  gallantry. 
The  question  that  negroes  will  fight  is  settled  ; 
besides,  they  make  better  soldiers  in  every  respect 
than  any  troops  I  have  ever  had  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  Among  the  trophies,  I  have  one  piece 
of  artillery,  two  hundred  stand  of  arms,  mostly 
English  Enfield  rifles,  and  a  stand  of  rebel  colors. 
But  I  did  not  intend  to  scribble  at  this  length. 
I  commenced  to  tell  you  how  I  got  along,  being 
sick  as  1  was,  and  have  got  entirely  off  the  track. 
The  excitement  kept  me  up  until  after  the  battle, 
when  my  powers  of  endurance  gave  way,  and  I 
had  to  come  down  in  the  bottom  of  an  ambu¬ 
lance,  from  which  I  issued  my  orders  until  I  got 
back  here  on  the  nineteenth,  then  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  my  bed  for  several  days.  I  had  been, 
when  the  battle  closed,  forty  hours  in  the  saddle, 
with  a  burning  fever  all  the  time  —  had  eaten 
nothing  for  several  days,  and  drank  gallons  of 


dirty7-,  warm  water.  But  such  is  a  soldier’s  life, 
and  if  they  don’t  like  it  they  should  not  go  to 
war. 

I  know  not  what  I  am  to  do  in  future.  I  have 
given  up  all  idea  of  getting  troops,  and  shall 
make  no  more  applications.  The  weather  is 
very  warm  here  now,  and  much  sickness  pre¬ 
vails.  I  shall  do  every  thing  I  can  to  preserve 
their  health  by  scattering  them  around  where 
they  can  get  good  water.  My  cavalry  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arkansas.  I  cannot  raise  over 
three  thousand  effective  men  for  a  fight.  Cooper 
has  since  been  reenforced.  His  morning  report 
of  the  seventeenth,  which  I  captured,  showed 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  enlisted  men  pres¬ 
ent  for  duty  that  day.  Unless  he  gets  addi¬ 
tional  force,  I  can  maintain  my  line  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  River ;  but  if  Price  and  Holmes,  with 
what  they  had  left  after  the  Helena  fight,  should 
swing  around  this  way,  it  will  put  me  to  my 
trumps.  However,  the  “old  man”  will  do  the 
best  he  can.  It  is  better  after  all  and  under  all 
the  circumstances,  than  being  a  police  officer  in 
Kansas.  Yours  truly, 

James  G.  Blunt. 


Doc.  110. 

BATTLE  OF  BIG  MOUND,  DAKOTA!!. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WILLIAM  R.  MAR¬ 
SHALL. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Regiment  M.  V.,  } 

Camp  Sibley,  on  Missouri  Coteau,  v 
July  25, 1863.  ) 

Captain  IL  C.  Olin,  Assist.  Adjutant- General : 

Captain:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Seventh  regi¬ 
ment — eight  companies — in  the  engagement  with 
the  Indians  yesterday : 

Immediately  after  news  was  received  of  the 
presence  of  the  Indians,  the  regiment  was  formed 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  line  designated  by  you 
for  the  protection  of  the  corral — subsequently  the 
camp-then  being  formed.  A  detail  of  ten  men 
from  each  company  was  set  to  digging  trenches 
in  front  of  our  line,  which  fronted  a  little  south 
of  east— the  Big  Mound  being  directly  east. 
The  men  remained  upon  the  color-line  until  the 
firing  commenced  on  the  foot-hill  directly  in 
front,  where  Dr.  Weiser  was  killed.  I  was  then 
ordered  to  deploy-  Captain  Banks’s  company — 
armed  with  Colt’s  rifles — along  the  foot-hill  to 
the  left  of  the  ravine,  that  opened  toward  tht 
Big  Mound.  This  done,  Major  Bradley  was 
ordered  with  two  companies — Captains  Gilfillan’s 
and  Stevens’s — to  advance  to  the  support  of  the 
first  battalion  of  cavalry,  then  out  on  the  right 
of  the  ravine,  where  Dr.  Weiser  was  shot. 

Major  Bradley’s  detachment  became  engaged 
along  with  the  cavalry  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  first  range  of  hills.  I  asked  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  their  support  with  tho  other  five  com¬ 
panies,  and  received  your  order  to  do  so.  With 
Captains  Kennedy’s,  Williston’s,  Hall’s,  Carter’s, 
and  Arnold’s  companies,  leaving  Captain  Carter 
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in  charge  of  the  detail  to  finish  the  trenches  and 
protect  the  camp,  I  advanced  at  double-quick 
up  the  ravine  toward  Big  Mound.  When  oppo¬ 
site  the  six-pounder  on  the  left  of  the  ravine, 
where  the  General  then  was,  I  deployed  the  five 
companies  at  three  paces  intervals,  without  any 
reserve.  The  line  extended  from  hill  to  hill 
across  the  ravine,  which  was  here  irregular  or 
closed.  Advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
line  first  came  under  fire  when  it  reached  the 
crest  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  below  the  sum¬ 
mit  peak.  The  Indians  then  occupied  the  sum¬ 
mit  range,  giving  way  from  the  highest  peak  or 
Big  Mound,  driven  by  the  fire  of  the  six-pound- 
er,  but  in  great  numbers  along  the  ridge  south¬ 
ward.  Captain  Eugene  Wilson’s  company  of 
cavalry — dismounted — passed  to  my  left  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Big  Mound,  while  I  charged  across 
the  little  valley  and  up  to  the  summit,  south  of 
the  Mound.  We  advanced  firing,  the  Indians 
giving  way  as  we  advanced.  I  crossed  the  ridge 
and  pursued  the  Indians  out  on  the  comparative¬ 
ly  open  ground  east  of  the  peaks.  Their  main 
body,  however,  was  to  our  right,  ready  to  dis¬ 
pute  possession  of  the  rocky  ridges  and  ravines, 
into  which  the  summit  range  is  broken  in  its 
continuation  southward.  I  had  flanked  them 
turning  their  right,  and  now  gradually  wheeled 
my  line  to  the  right  until  it  was  perpendicular 
to  the  range,  my  left  being  well  out  in  the  open 
ground  over  which  the  enemy’s  extreme  right 
wTas  retreating.  I  thus  swept  southward,  and  as 
the  open  ground  was  cleared — the  Indians  in  that 
direction  making  for  the  hills,  two  miles  south¬ 
east,  just  bejmnd  which  w*as  their  camp,  as  we 
afterward  discovered.  I  wheeled  still  more  to 
the  right,  directing  my  attention  to  the  summit 
range  again,  where  the  Indians  were  the  thickest. 
Advancing  rapidly,  and  firing,  they  soon  broke, 
and  as  I  reached  and  recrossed  the  ridge,  they 
were  flying  precipitately  and  in  great  numbers 
from  the  ravines,  which  partly  covered  them, 
down  toward  the  great  plain  at  the  southern  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  range  of  hills. 

Colonel  McPhail,  who,  with  a  part  of  the 
cavalry,  had  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the 
range,  and  kept  in  line  in  my  rear,  ready  to 
charge  upon  the  Indians  when  they  should  be 
disloged  from  the  broken  ground,  now  passed  my 
line  and  pursued  the  enemy  out  on  the  open 
plain. 

After  I  recrossed  the  range  I  met  Major  Brad¬ 
ley,  and  united  the  seven  companies.  He,  in 
conjunction  wfith  Captains  Taylor’s  and  Ander¬ 
son’s  companies  of  the  cavalry — dismounted — 
had  performed  much  the  same  service  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  range  of,  hills,  that  I  had  done 
on  the  east  and  summit,  driving  the  enemy  from 
hill  to  hill  southward,  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  camp  to  the  termination  of  the  range. 

Happily  no  casualties  happened  in  my  com¬ 
mand.  Indeed,  the  Indians  from  the  first  en¬ 
counter  gave  way,  seeming  to  realize  the  superi¬ 
or  range  of  our  guns — yielding  ridge  after  ridge 
and  ravine  after  ravine,  as  we  occupied  succes¬ 


sive  ridges  from  which  our  fire  reached  them. 
The  hat  of  one  soldier,  the  musket-stock  of 
another,  gave  proof  of  shots  received ;  other  like 
evidences,  and  their  balls  occasionally  kicking 
the  dirt  up  about  us,  and  more  rarely  whistling 
past  us,  were  the  most  sensible  evidences  of  our 
being  under  fire. 

The  Indians  were  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
I  had  seen  them  before,  certainly  three  times  the 
number  encountered  at  the  relief  of  Birch  Coolie, 
afterward  ascertained  to  be  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  more  than  double  the  number  seen  at 
Wood  Lake.  I  judge  there  were  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred.  Their  num¬ 
bers  were  more  apparent  when  we  had  combed 
them  out  of  the  hills  into  the  plain  below. 

After  uniting  the  battalion  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  great  hill,  I  received  orders  to 
follow  on  in  support  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  men  were  suffering  greatly  for  water,  and  I 
marched  them  to  a  lake  off  to  the  right,  which 
proved  to  be  salty.  I  then  followed  on  after  the 
cavalry.  We  passed  one  or  more  lakes  that  were 
alkaline.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
mariner — 

“  Water,  water  everywhere. 

But  not  a  drop  to  drink.” 

We  continued  the  march  until  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  reaching  a  point  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  camp.  The  men  had  been  on  their  feet  since 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning — had  double-quicked 
it  five  miles  during  the  engagement — had  been 
wfithout  food  since  morning  and  without  water 
since  noon.  They  wrnre  completely  exhausted, 
and  I  ordered  a  bivouac. 

The  trail  was  strewred  with  buffalo-skins,  dried 
meat,  and  other  effects  abandoned  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  their  wild  flight.  The  men  gathered  the 
meat  and  eat  it  for  supper,  and  the  skins  for 
beds  and  covering.  At  this  point  Captain  Edg- 
erton’s  company  of  the  Tenth  regiment  joined 
us  and  shared  the  night’s  hardships.  We  had 
posted  guard  and  lain  an  hour  when  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Phail  returned  from  pursuing  the  Indians.  He 
urged  that  I  should  return  wfith  him  to  camp. 
The  men  were  somewfirat  rested,  and  their  thirst 
stimulated  them  to  the  effort.  We  joined  him 
and  returned  to  camp.  About  midnight  we  got 
a  little  dirty  water  from  the  marshy  lake  wfiiere 
the  Indians  had  been  encamped.  We  reached 
camp  at  daylight,  having  marched  nearly  thirty- 
four  hours,  and  over  a  distance  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  forty-five  miles. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Major  Bradley  and  the 
line-officers  for  steady  coolness  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  every  duty,  and  to  every  man  of 
the  rank  and  file  for  good  conduct  throughout. 
The  patient  endurance  of  the  long  privation  of 
wrater,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  weary  night’s 
march  in  returning  to  camp  after  such  a  day, 
abundantly  prove  them  to  be  such  stuff  as  true 
soldiers  are  made  of. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
William  It.  Marshall, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Seventh  Regiment  M.  V. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF  LIEUT.-COL.  MARSHALL. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Regiment  Minn.  Vols.,  ) 

Camp  Williston,  on  Missouri  Coteau,  V 
August5,  1S63.  ) 

Captain  R.  C.  Olin,  Assist.  Adjutant- General : 

Captain  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  bjr  the  Seventh  regiment 
in  the  pursuit  of  and  engagements  with  the  In¬ 
dians  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Big  Mound,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  ultimo.  In  my  report  of  the 
twenty -fourth  of  July,  I  detailed  the  movements 
of  this  regiment  in  that  engagement.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  when  the  column 
was  halted  at  the  Dead  Buffalo  Lake,  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  made  a  demonstration  in  front,  I  was  with 
the  right  wing  of  my  regiment  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  train.  Major  Bradley  was  with  the  left 
wing  on  the  left,  the  regiment  being  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  in  the  order  of  march.  Leaving  Major  Brad¬ 
ley  to  protect  the  left  flank,  I  deployed  company 
B,  Captain  Stevens,  obliquely  forward  to  the 
right.  He  advanced  further  than  I  intended, 
and  did  not  halt  until  on  the  right  of  and  even 
with  the  line  of  skirmishers  of  the  Sixth  regi¬ 
ment  then  in  the  extreme  advance.  Thinking  it 
better  not  to  recall  him,  I  advanced  the  three 
other  companies  of  the  right  wing,  Captains  Gilfil- 
lan’s,  Kennedy’s,  and  Carter’s,  near  enough  to 
support  company  B,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  the  train,  which  was  then  well 
closed  up  on  the  site  of  our  camp.  I  remained 
in  this  position  without  the  Indians  approaching 
in  range  until  orders  were  given  to  go  into  camp. 
I  had  but  just  dismissed  the  battalion  from  the 
color-line  to  pitch  tents,  when  the  bold  attack  of 
the  mounted  Indians  was  made  on  the  teams  and 
animals  in  the  meadow  on  the  north  side  of  the 
camp.  My  line  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
camp.  I  assembled  and  re-formed  the  line, 
awaiting  an  attack  from  the  south,  but  the  Indi¬ 
ans  that  appeared  on  that  side  quickly  withdrew 
after  they  saw  the  repulse  on  the  north  side,  not 
coming  within  gun-shot  range.  I  cannot  with¬ 
hold  an  expression  of  my  admiration  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  style  in  which  the  companies  of  cavalry — I 
believe  Captain  Wilson’s  and  Davy’s,  the  latter 
under  Lieutenant  Kidder— dashed  out  to  meet 
the  Indians  that  were  very  nearly  successful  in 
the  dash  upon  the  teams  and  loose  animals.  The 
rangers,  putting  their  horses  on  the  run,  were  but 
a  few  seconds  in  reaching  the  Indians,  whose 
quick  right-about  did  not  save  them  from  carbine 
and  pistol-shot  and  sabre-stroke  that  told  so 
well.  I  also  saw  and  admired  the  promptitude 
with  which  Major  McLaren,  with  part  of  the 
Sixth  regiment,  moved  from  his  color-line  on 
that  side  of  the  camp  to  the  support  of  the  cav¬ 
alry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
at  Stony  Lake,  the  Seventh  regiment  in  the  order 
of  march  was  in  the  rear.  The  rear  of  the 
wagon-train  was  just  filing  out  of  camp,  going 
around  the  south  end  of  the  lake;  a  part  still 
within  the  camp-ground,  which  extended  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  lake.  My  regiment  was  in  lino 
waiting  for  the  train  to  get  out,  when  the  alarm 


was  given.  Quickly  the  Indians  appeared  south 
of  the  lake  and  circled  around  to  the  rear.  I 
promptly  advanced  the  right  wing  on  the  flank 
of  the  train  south  of  the  lake,  deploying  Captain 
Gilfillan’s  and  Stevens’s  companies  as  skirmish¬ 
ers.  With  these  and  Captain  Kennedy’s  and 
Carter’s  companies  in  reserve,  I  immediately  oc¬ 
cupied  the  broken,  rocky  ground  south  of  the 
lake.  But  not  any  too  soon,  for  the  Indians  had 
entered  it  at  the  outer  edge,  not  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  train.  Lieutenant  Western, 
of  the  battery,  was  in  the  rear,  and  promptly  re¬ 
ported  to  me.  I  placed  his  section  of  the  bat¬ 
tery — two  mountain  howitzers — on  the  first  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  broken  ground  outside  the  train. 
The  fire  of  my  line  of  skirmishers,  then  some¬ 
what  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  howitzers,  and 
a  few  well-directed  shots  from  Lieutenant  W est- 
ern’s  guns,  discouraged  the  Indians  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cover  of  the  small 
hills  near  us,  dislodged  the  few  that  had  got  in, 
and  drove  the  whole  of  them  in  that  quarter  to 
a  very  respectful  distance,  quite  out  of  range. 
One  shot  from  the  Indians  struck  the  ground 
near  my  feet,  while  I  was  locating  a  howitzer. 

While  I  was  thus  occupied,  Major  Bradley, 
with  the  left  wing,  Captains  Banks’s  and  Willis- 
ton’s,  Hall’s  and  Arnold’s  companies  advanced 
out  upon  my  left  so  as  to  cover  the  portion  of 
the  train  still  in  camp  from  the  threatened  at¬ 
tack  from  the  rear.  There  was  a  battalion  of 
cavalry,  also  protecting  the  rear  to  the  left  of 
Major  Bradley.  We  thus  formed  a  line  from  the 
left  flank  of  the  train  around  to  the  rear  that 
effectually  protected  it.  The  Indians  galloped 
back  and  forth  just  out  of  range  of  the  howitzers, 
and  our  rifles,  almost  of  equal  range,  until  the 
order  came  to  close  up  the  train  and  continue  the 
march.  As  the  rear  of  the  train  passed  the  lake, 
I  took  the  right  wing  to  the  right  flank  of  the 
train  near  the  rear,  marched  left  in  front,  and  so 
deployed  as  to  well  cover  that  portion  of  the 
train.  Major  Bradley,  with  the  left  wing,  did 
similarly  on  left  flank.  As  the  column  moved 
forward  the  Indians  withdrew  out  of  sight. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  instant,  when  the  column 
arrived  at  Missouri  River,  the  Seventh  regiment 
was  the  second  in  order  of  march,  and  was  held 
on  the  flanks  of  the  train,  while  the  Sixth  regi¬ 
ment,  which  was  in  the  advance,  penetrated  the 
woods  to  the  river.  By  order  of  the  General, 
companies  B  and  H  were  advanced  as  skirmish¬ 
ers  obliquely  to  the  right  of  the  train  to  explore 
for  water.  They  had  entered  the  woods  but  a 
little  way  when  recalled  by  an  aid  of  the  General. 

On  the  thirtieth  instant,  companies  A,  B,  and 
II,  Captains  Arnold,  Stevens,  and  Gilfillan,  were 
detailed  under  Major  Bradley  to  form  part  of 
the  force  under  Colonel  Crooks  to  again  penetrate 
to  the  river,  destroy  the  wagons  and  other  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  Indians  on  the  bank,  and  to  search  for 
the  bodies  of  Lieutenant  Becver  and  private  Miller 
of  the  Sixth  regiment.  Major  Bradley,  with  the 
companies  named,  participated  in  the  successful 
execution  of  the  duty  assigned  Colonel  Crooks. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  July  I  re- 
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ceived  instructions  to  place  the  entire  regiment 
along  the  front  and  flank  of  our  part  of  the  camp. 
This  was  done.  About  two  o’clock  the  Indians 
fired  a  volley  into  the  north  side  of  camp — that 
occupied  by  the  Tenth  regiment.  The  volley 
was  evidently  aimed  too  high  for  effect  on  the  men 
in  the  trenches.  That  side  of  the  corral  was 
open,  for  passing  the  animals  in  and  out,  and 
some  of  the  shots  must  have  struck  the  cattle,  in 
addition  to  the  horses  and  mules  killed.  The 
cattle  dashed  out  of  the  corral  utterly  wild  with 
fright,  and  making  the  ground  tremble  with  their 
tread.  They  were  turned  back  and  to  the  right 
by  part  of  the  line  of  the  Tenth  regiment.  They 
then  came  plunging  toward  the  left  companies  of 
the  Seventh.  These  rose  up  and  succeeded  in 
turning  them  back  into  the  corral.  But  for  the 
living  wall  that  confronted  them,  the  animals 
would  have  escaped,  or  stampeded  the  mules  and 
horses,  with  great  destruction  of  life  in  the  camp. 
The  prompt  return  of  the  fire,  by  the  companies 
of  the  Tenth  on  my  left,  discouraged  any  further 
attempt  on  the  camp. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  the  march 
homeward.  Since  then  no  Indians  have  appear¬ 
ed,  and  nothing  relating  to  this  regiment  occurred 
to  add  to  the  above. 

In  concluding  this  report,  supplementary  to 
that  made  on  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  I  beg  leave 
to  add  a  few  things,  of  a  more  general  nature, 
relating  to  the  regiment  I  have  the  honor  to 
command.  The  health  of  the  regiment,  during 
the  long  march  from  Camp  Pope,  has  been  re¬ 
markably  good.  There  have  been  but  two  cases 
of  serious  illness,  both  convalescent. 

Surgeon  Smith  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Ames 
have  been  assiduous  and  skilful  in  their  attention 
to  the  medical  wants  and  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  regiment.  Adjutant  Trader  and 
Quartermaster  Cutter  have  been  laborious  in 
tlieir  duties.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
march  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Pratt  was  acting  Quar¬ 
termaster,  and  gave  the  fullest  satisfaction  in 
that  position. 

Captain  Light,  who  remained  at  Camp  Atch- 
inson,  has  bden  faithful  in  his  ministrations. 

The  non-commissioned  staff  has  been  every 
way  effective. 

The  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  regiment 
has  been  perfect.  But  two  or  three  arrests  have 
been  made,  and  those  for  trivial  offences. 

I  feel  it  due  to  Major  Bradley  to  again  refer  to 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  he  has 
constantly  rendered  me.  Soon  after  the  march 
began,  I  became  so  affected  with  irritation  of  the 
throat,  from  dust,  that  the  Surgeon  forbade  my 
giving  commands  to  the  battalion  on  the  march. 
Major  Bradley  has  relieved  me  almost  entirely  in 
this  respect,  and  has  otherwise  shared  with  me 
fully  the  responsibilities  of  the  command. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  R.  Marshall, 

Lieut.-Col.  Commanding  Seventh  Regiment  Minnesota  Yols. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  SAMUEL  McPHAIL. 

Headquarters  First  Regiment  Minnesota  M.  R.,  > 

In  Camp  on  the  Plains,  August  5,  1S63.  j 

Brigadier- General  H.  H.  Sibley ,  Commanding 

Expeditionary  Forces : 

General:  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  18G3, 
pursuant  to  your  order  to  recover  the  body  of 
Dr.  J.  S.  Weiser,  Surgeon  of  the  First  Minnesota 
Mounted  Rangers,  murdered  by  the  Indians,  I 
proceeded  to  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Camp 
Sibley,  with  companies  A  and  D  of  my  regi¬ 
ment.  When  some  five  hundred  yards  from 
camp,  we  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  occu¬ 
pying  the  summit  of  the  hill.  I  immediately 
ordered  company  A,  under  Captain  E.  M.  Wilson, 
to  advance  and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  was 
done  in  good  style.  The  ground  being  rocky 
and  broken,  companies  A,  D,  and  G  were  order¬ 
ed  to  dismount  and  skirmish  the  hill.  Compa¬ 
nies  B  and  F,  under  Major  Hays,  and  company 
L,  under  Captain  Davy,  were  to  support  them. 
The  first  battalion,  under  Major  Parker,  cleared 
the  hill,  and  drove  the  Indians  some  two  miles, 
followed  by  companies  B  and  F  mounted.  Here 
I  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  R.  Marshall,  of  the 
Seventh  Minnesota  volunteers,  and  requested 
him  to  protect  my  right  flank,  which  he  did  in 
gallant  style.  Major  Parker  was  then  ordered 
to  rally  the  companies  of  his  battalion,  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  engage  the  enemy  mounted.  I  then 
moved  forward  of  the  skirmishers,  with  compa¬ 
nies  B  and  F,  and  ordered  a  charge  upon  the 
enemy  posted  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  range 
known  as  Big  Hills.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed ;  the  Indians  were  dislodged  from  their 
position  and  driven  toward  the  plains  west  of 
the  hills.  While  descending  the  hill  I  ordered 
another  charge,  by  company  B,  under  Captain 
Austin.  While  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  this 
order,  one  man  was  instantly  killed  by  lightning, 
and  others  seriously  injured. 

This  occasioned  a  momentary  confusion.  Or¬ 
der  was,  however,  soon  restored,  and  we  pushed 
the  enemy  from  their  positions  on  the  hills,  and 
in  the  ravines  on  our  front,  to  the  plains  below. 
I  then  ordered  a  rally.  Companies  A,  B,  F,  and 
L  assembled,  and  we  pushed  forward  upon  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  had  taken  refuge  behind  a  few  rude 
and  hastily  constructed  intrenchments  in  their 
encampment,  from  which  they  were  quickly  dis¬ 
lodged,  and  a  running  fight  commenced.  At  this 
juncture  Lieutenant  John  Whipple,  of  the  Third 
Minnesota  battery,  reached  us  with  one  six- 
pounder,  his  horses  entirely  given  out,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  could  only  give  the  flying  ene¬ 
my  two  shots,  which  apparently  threw  them  into 
still  greater  confusion.  I  then  again  ordered  a 
charge,  which  was  kept  up  until  we  had  reached 
at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the  first  point  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  during  which  we  drove  them  from  their 
concealment  in  the  rushes  and  wild  rice  of  Dead 
Buffalo  Lake  by  a  well-directed  volley  from  the 
deadly  carbines,  and  ran  into  their  lines  five 
times,  continuing  the  fight  until  nearly  dark, 
when  companies  H,  D,  and  G  arrived,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  order  to  return  to  Camp  Sibley,  at 
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the  Big  Hills.  Some  time  having  been  consumed 
in  collecting  our  wounded  and  providing  trans¬ 
portation  for  them,  we  attempted  to  return,  and 
only  succeeded  in  reaching  camp  at  five  a.m., 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  having  in 
the  darkness  been  unable  to  preserve  our  course, 
and  having  been  in  the  saddle  twenty -four  hours, 
without  guide,  provisions,  or  water.  The  number 
of  Indians  engaged  could  not  have  been  less  than 
one  thousand,  and  would  doubtless  reach  one 
thousand  five  hundred  warriors.  The  losses  of 
my  regiment,  including  a  skirmish  on  Sunday 
evening  the  twenty-sixth,  at  Dead  Buffalo  Lake, 
are  as  follows : 

Killed — Private  GustafF  A.  Starke,  of  compa¬ 
ny  B;  private  John  Murphy,  of  company  B; 
and  (at  Buffalo  Lake)  Corporal  John  Platt,  of 
company  L. 

Wounded — Private  Andrew  Moore,  of  compa¬ 
ny  B,  mortally ;  Corporal  William  B.  Hazlep,  of 
companjr  B,  in  shoulder,  doing  well ;  Sergeant 
James  Grady,  of  company  L,  in  leg  slightly ; 
private  Henry  Stntz,  of  company  B,  slightly. 

Murdered  by  the  Indians — Doctor  J.  S.  Wei- 
ser,  Surgeon,  and  Lieutenant  A.  Freeman,  of 
company  D. 

The  number  of  Indians  known  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Mounted  Rangers  is  thirty-one,  all 
found  with  the  peculiar  mark  of  cavalry  upon 
them.  Doubtless  many  more  were  killed  by  the 
Rangers,  as  the  wounded  concealed  themselves 
in  the  marshes,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
them  with  cavairy. 

In  this  report  I  esteem  it  a  duty,  and  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure,  to  say  of  the  officers  and  men 
under  my  command,  who  were  engaged  in  this 
series  of  fights  and  hand-to-hand  encounters, 
that  without  exception  the  utmost  coolness  and 
bravery  were  displayed,  the  only  difficulty  I  en¬ 
countered  being  that  of  restraining  the  wild  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  troops  during  the  succession  of 
cavalry  charges ;  and  I  can  only  say  of  them 
further,  that  they  have  won  for  themselves  a 
reputation  of  which  veteran  troops  might  well  be 
proud. 

It  is  also  a  duty  and  a  gratification  to  mention 
favorably  the  name  of  First  Lieutenant  E.  A. 
Goodell,  Acting  Adjutant,  whose  aid,  in  the  hot¬ 
test  of  the,  fight,  rendered  me  great  service  ;  also 
the  name  of  John  Martin,  of  company  F,  who 
bore  despatches  with  “certainty,  celerity,  and 
security.” 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Samuel  M.  McPiiaxl, 

Colonel  Commanding  Mounted  Rangers. 


Doc.  111. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HELENA.* 

REPORT  OP  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HEATH. 

Headquarters  Thirty-Third  Missouri  Volunteers,  I 
Helena,  Ark.,  July  0, 1808.  j 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Thirty- 
*  See  Docs,  page  185,  ante. 
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third  Missouri  volunteers  in  the  action  of  the 
fourth  inst.  Companies  D  and  F  manned  the 
heavy  guns  in  Fort  Curtis  ;  company  A  the  guns 
in  battery  A ;  company  C  the  guns  in  battery  B ; 
company  E  the  guns  in  battery  C,  supported  by 
company  H,  acting  as  sharp-shooters  ;  company 
B  the  guns  in  batterjr  D,  supported  by  companies 
G,  I,  and  K,  acting  as  sharp-shooters. 

The  first  assault  of  the  enemy  in  force  was 
made  at  four  o’clock  a.m.  upon  batteries  A,  C, 
and  D  simultaneously.  In  front  of  batteries  A 
and  D  they  were  handsomely  checked  before  any 
advantage  had'-  been  gained,  but  the  entire  Mis¬ 
souri  brigade  of  Parsons  (said  to  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  directed  by  Major-General  Sterling  Price) 
charging  furiously  upon  battery  C,  drove  the  in¬ 
fantry  support  (four  companies  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Iowa)  out  of  the  rifle-pits  in  great  confusion, 
and  after  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  thirty 
men  of  the  two  companies  on  duty  at  the  guns, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the  battery,  but 
not  before  they  had  spiked  one  of  the  guns  and 
brought  away  all  the  friction-primers  and  priming 
wires,  thus  rendering  the  pieces  useless  to  the 
enemy.  The  companies  in  Fort  Curtis,  with  the 
siege-guns,  supported  by  the  remnants  of  com¬ 
panies  E  and  II  with  numerous  stragglers  from 
other  commands  acting  as  sharp-shooters,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  checking  the  enemy’s  further  advance, 
and  finally  drove  his  main  force  back  from  bat¬ 
tery  C,  compelling  him  by  their  steady  and  in¬ 
creasing  fire  to  leave  the  guns  of  the  battery  un¬ 
injured  and  beat  a  hasty  and  disastrous  retreat, 
leaving  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners, 
with  their  officers  and  colors,  and  his  dead  and 
wounded  in  our  hands.  The  prisoners  were 
mainly  of  the  Seventh  and  Tenth  Missouri  regi¬ 
ments,  and  had  taken  refuge  from  the  fire  of  our 
artillery  in  a  deep  ravine  opening  toward  the  river, 
but  protected  by  a  ridge  from  the  direct  fire  of 
Fort  Curtis.  Immediately  the  Thirty-fifth  Mis¬ 
souri  was  drawn  up  across  the  mouth  of  this  ra¬ 
vine,  part  of  the  Thirty-third  Iowa  moving  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  the  siege-guns  play¬ 
ing  shell,  grape,  and  canister  upon  the  ridge  above 
them,  preventing  retreat.  They  were  surrender¬ 
ed  by  hoisting  a  white  flag,  their  own  sharp¬ 
shooters  upon  the  ridge  at  their  rear  firing  from 
cover  upon  and  cursing  them  as  they  marched 
out  prisoners  of  war. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  a  second  attack  was 
made  upon  battery  D  by  Fagan’s  brigade  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  troops,  three  regiments  strong,  and  said, 
by  prisoners,  to  have  acted  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Lieutenant-General  Holmes.  The 
battery  was  bravely  supported  by  detachments 
from  the  Forty-third  Indiana,  under  Major  Nor¬ 
ris,  and  the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  under  Major  Gib¬ 
son.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  most  determined 
resistance,  Bell’s  regiment,  with  small  portions  of 
Hawthorn’s  and  Brooks’s,  succeeded  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  our  outer  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  securing  a  po¬ 
sition  in  a  deep  ravine  to  the  left  of  the  battery 
and  below  the  range  of  its  guns.  The  remainder 
of  the  brigade  was  broken  and  scattered  by  the 
terrific  fire  of  our  artillery  in  the  works,  and 
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compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods  out  of 
range.  Immediately  upon  their  retreating,  our 
riflemen  from  all  three  regiments  in  the  pits 
closed  in  upon  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  in 
the  ravine,  from  all  sides,  cutting  off'  retreat. 
The  reserve  of  the  Forty-third  Indiana  formed 
across  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  and  two  Parrott 
guns  of  the  First  Missouri  battery,  under  Lieuten¬ 
ant  O’Connell,  were  also  brought  to  rake  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position.  Captain  John  G.  Hudson  of  the 
Thirty-third  Missouri,  commanding  battery  D, 
then  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  entire  force. 
The  men  at  once  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  of  Bell’s  regiment, 
made  a  formal  surrender  of  his  command,  mus¬ 
tering  twenty-one  officers  and  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men,  with  all  their  arms  and  one 
stand  of  colors.  At  about  half-past  ten  o’clock 
a.m.,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  entirely 
drawn  off  from  in  front  of  our  batteries,  and  the 
firing  ceased. 

Companies  E  and  H  returned  to  battery  C, 
capturing  some  fifty  of  the  enemy,  and  finding 
both  guns  of  the  battery  turned  upon  Fort  Cur¬ 
tis  and  loaded  with  shell,  but  not  discharged  for 
want  of  friction-primers.  The  rout  of  the  enemy 
was  materially  assisted  by  flank  fires  from  bat¬ 
teries  A,  B,  and  I),  and  ten-inch  shell  from  the 
gunboat  Tyler. 

Upward  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
were  left  by  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
batter}',  seventy  of  these  being  killed  outright 
and  a  great  number  so  wounded  they  cannot  sur¬ 
vive.  Nearly  the  same  number  were  found  in 
front  and  on  the  left  flank  of  battery  D. 

The  immense  power  of  the  batteries  supporting 
each  other,  and  with  the  guns  of  the  Fort  afford¬ 
ing  the  most  perfect  concentration  upon  any 
given  point,  entirely  demoralized  the  enemy,  who 
broke  at  the  first  few  rounds,  and  could  only  be 
coaxed  and  forced  forward  after  that  in  a  shape¬ 
less  and  disorganized  mob.  Considering  that  the 
gunners  in  Fort  Curtis  had  had  no  target  practice, 
the  firing  from  the  Fort  as  well  as  the  batteries 
was  in  the  main  remarkably  good,  and  our  rifle¬ 
men  and  the  infantry  supports  sent  to  the  bat¬ 
teries  behaved  with  rare  courage  and  steadiness, 
being  in  position  from  two  o’clock  a.m.  until 
eleven  o’clock  a.m.  without  food,  and  fighting 
steadily  for  six  and  a  half  hours  of  that  time. 

I  desire  especially  to  mention  Majors  Norris 
and  Gibson,  Captains  Schenck  and  Tracy,  and 
Lieutenant  Reid  for  gallantry  for  leading  their 
men,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Hudson, 
against  Bell’s  regiment.  Of  the  men  of  the  Thir¬ 
ty-third  Missouri  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  coolness,  activity,  and  determination,  may  be 
mentioned  Major  George  W.  Vanbeak,  superin¬ 
tending  batteries  A  and  B  ;  Captains  William  J. 
McKee,  commanding  Fort  Curtis ;  Daniel  D.  Carr, 
three  siege-guns  ;  William  M.  Blake,  battery  A  ; 
Alexander  J.  Campbell,  battery  B ;  Thomas  M. 
Gibson,  battery  C;  John  S.  Hudson,  battery  G; 
Stuart  Carkner,  company  G,  (wounded ;)  George 
H.  Tracy,  company  I ;  Elias  S.  Schenck,  company 
K ;  Lieutenants  Henry  Cochran,  commanding 


company  H ;  Stephen  J.  Burnett,  (wounded ;) 
Adam  B.  Smith,  (killed  at  his  post ;)  Luther  P. 

Eldridge,  Isaac  S.  Coe,  Charles  L.  Draper,  - 

Lombar,  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  (killed  while  gallantly 
leading  a  charge,)  Moses  Reed,  Robert  M.  Reed, 
Edgar  L.  Allen,  Henry  H.  Knowlton,  and  James 
M.  Conner,  and  gunners.  Sergeant  E.  Bates,  J.  W. 
Welles,  L.  D.  Alden,  company  F ;  Sergeant  Henry 
S.  Carroll,  Corporal  James  K.  Frier,  private  J.  S. 
Martin,  company  D ;  private  John  Driscoll,  Kan¬ 
sas  cavalry,  all  in  Fort  Curtis.  Battery  A — Ser¬ 
geants  D.  R.  McClammer  and  George  B.  Maher. 
Battery  B — Corporal  George  W.  Coleman.  Bat¬ 
tery  C— Sergeant  James  M.  Freeman ;  privates 
Thomas  W.  Wheeler  and  Joseph  W.  Phillips. 
Battery  D — Corporal  Robert  McPhate  (Dubuque 
battery)  and  Luke  P.  Maxen.  Nathaniel  Leavitt, 
commissary  sergeant,  killed  at  his  post.  Color- 
Sergeant  Patrick  Collins,  a  regular  soldier  of 
twenty-six  years’  standing,  wounded  in  the  face 
while  bravely  fighting  over  the  parapet  of  bat¬ 
tery  D. 

There  were  others  who  did  as  well  as  those 
named,  but  whose  names  have  not  been  handed 
me.  The  entire  regiment,  officers  and  men,  be¬ 
haved  with  steadiness  and  judgment. 

Yery  respectfully, 

William  II.  Heath, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Regiment. 

To  Colonel  S.  A.  Rice, 

Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Thirteenth  Army 
Corps. 

Doc.  112. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 

COLONEL  MINTY’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigadr,  } 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  v 

Camp  near  Salem,  Tenn.,  July  S,  1S6-3.  ) 

Captain  Curtis ,  A.  A.  G.,  Second  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  : 

Sir  :  At  half-past  six  a.m.,  on  the  twenty -fourth 
of  June,  I  marched  from  Murfreesboro  to  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek,  on  the  Woodbury  pike,  with  my  bri¬ 
gade,  consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  officers  and  men.  At  one  o’clock 
I  was  ordered  to  countermarch  to  Murfreesboro 
and  report  to  Major-General  Stanley  at  that  place. 
General  Stanley  directed  me  to  move  out  on  the 
Salem  pike  and  get  within  supporting  distance 
of  General  Mitchell,  who,  with  the  First  cavalry 
division,  was  supposed  to  be  hard  pressed  some¬ 
where  near  Middleton.  I  encamped  within  two 
miles  of  General  Mitchell  that  night. 

June  25. — Crossed  the  country  to  Shelbyville 
pike  and  camped  at  Christiana.  Pickets  of  the 
Fourth  United  States  cavalry  on  Shelbyville  pike 
were  driven  in  by  rebel  cavalry.  Fifth  Iowa  and 
Fourth  Michigan  went  out  and  drove  the  enemy 
through  Fosterville  to  Guy’s  Gap. 

June  26. — Remained  in  camp  at  Christiana, 
with  heavy  pickets  on  front  and  right. 

June  27. — At  eight  a.m.  the  entire  cavalry 
force  was  ordered  to  move  on  Guy’s  Gap,  the 
First  division  in  advance,  my  brigade,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Fifth  Iowa,  (which  was  left  at 
Christiana  to  guard  baggage-trains,)  following. 
On  nearing  the  Gap,  General  Stanley  ordered  me 
to  the  front.  I  found  the  enemy  in  position  at  the 
Gap,  with  a  strong  force  of  skirmishers  behind 
the  fences  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
column  moving  through  the  woods  threatening 
our  right  flank.  I  deployed  the  Fourth  regulars 
to  the  front,  and  General  Stanley  took  the  Fourth 
Michigan,  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  and  Third  In- 
didna  to  the  right,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
there.  I  now  received  permission  to  advance  on 
the  Gap.  The  Fourth  United  States  cavalry  ad¬ 
vanced  in  line.  I  moved  up  the  road  with  the 
First  Middle  Tennessee,  and  ordered  in  the  other 
regiments  from  the  right. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Galbraith,  with  a  dozen 
men,  dashed  forward  and  removed  a  barricade 
which  the  rebels  had  built  across  the  road  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  with  his  regiment 
charged  the  rebels,  who  were  now  rapidly  falling 
back.  I  followed  to  his  support  with  the  Fourth 
regulars  for  about  two  miles,  when  finding  that 
his  men  were  very  much  scattered,  picking  up 
prisoners,  I  formed  line  and  waited  their  return. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  a  messenger  came  in 
from  Colonel  Galbraith,  who  stated  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  rallied  and  was  showing  fight.  I  imme¬ 
diately  pushed  forward  with  the  Seventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Fourth  Michigan,  and  Third  Indiana, 
(who  had  just  come  up,)  and  found  the  enemy 
behind  their  intrenchments,  about  three  miles 
from  Shelbyville  with  an  abattis  and  an  open 
space,  about  a  mile  in  width,  between  them  and 
us.  Captain  Davis,  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  took 
his  battalion,  dismounted  the  front,  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  who  imme¬ 
diately  opened  on  us  with  artillery.  I  ordered 
Major  Mix  to  take  the  Fourth  Michigan  to  the 
right,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  push  across 
the  intrenchments,  and  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Klein,  with  the  Third  India¬ 
na,  I  sent  to  the  left,  with  the  same  directions. 

I  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Captain  McIntyre  to  move  forward  with  the 
Fourth  regulars,  to  General  Mitchell,  asking  him 
to  send  me  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artillery,  and  to 
General  Stanley,  notifying  him  of  the  position  of 
affairs. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Fourth 
regulars  on  the  ground,  I  heard  the  Michigan 
rifles  speaking  on  the  right,  and  at  once  moved 
forward  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  on  the  right 
of  the  road  and  the  Fourth  regulars  on  the  left. 
Captain  Davis  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward 
with  his  skirmishers  and  relaid  the  planks  which 
had  been  torn  off  a  small  bridge  on  the  road. 
Finding  that  the  enemy  was  now  giving  way,  I 
brought  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  into  the  road 
in  columns  of  fours,  and  ordered  them  to  charge, 
which  they  did  most  gallantly,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Thompson  (who  was  honorably  mentioned  for 
his  conduct  at  McMinnville,  April  twenty-first,) 
and  well  supported  by  the  Fourth  regulars. 

At  this  point  we  made  about  three  hundred 
prisoners ;  the  Fourth  Michigan  had  one  officer 


and  seven  men  wounded  and  twenty-one  horses 
killed  and  wounded,  while  charging  the  breast¬ 
works,  and  Lieutenant  O’ Connell  of  the  Fourth 
regulars,  (who  distinguished  himself  so  nobly  at 
Middleton,)  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  had 
his  shoulder  broken. 

When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Shelby¬ 
ville,  the  rebels  opened  on  us  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  well  posted  in  the  town.  I  again  sent 
back  to  General  Mitchell,  requesting  him  to  hur¬ 
ry  forward  a  couple  of  guns,  but  finding  that  the 
enemy  was  getting  our  range,  I  was  forming  for 
a  charge,  when  Captain  Ajdeshire  (Eighteenth 
Ohio)  reported  to  me  with  four  pieces  from  his 
battery.  I  ordered  two  to  the  front,  placed  one 
each  side  of  the  road  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  rebel  battery,  and  directed  Captain 
Ayleshire  to  throw  one  shell  from  each  gun  ;  the 
moment  they  were  fired,  the  Seventh  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  columns  of  fours,  passed  between  them, 
and,  with  a  yell,  rushed  upon  the  enemy. 

I  had,  before  ordering  the  charge,  sent  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lawton,  Fourth  Michigan,  to  Captain  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  directing  him  to  take  his  regiment  (Fourth 
regulars)  through  the  woods  to  the  left,  and  turn 
the  enemy’s  right  flank.  This  would  effectually 
have  cut  off  their  retreat  by  Newsomes  or  Scull 
Camp  Bridge.  General  Mitchell  came  up  at  the 
moment  that  Captain  McIntyre  received  my  or¬ 
der,  and  told  him  not  to  go,  but  that  he  would 
send  a  fresh  regiment  in  that  direction.  The 
regiment  sent  by  him  was  without  a  guide,  mis¬ 
took  the  direction,  and  got  on  the  ground  about 
one  minute  too  late,  and  thus  Generals  Wheel  el¬ 
and  Martin  escaped  capture. 

The  Seventh  Pennsylvania  were  followed  by 
one  platoon,  of  the  Fourth  regulars  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  McCafferty,  of  the  First  Middle  Tennessee 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Galbraith,  and  the 
Fourth  regulars,  under  Captain  McIntyre.  There 
was  one  discharge  from  the  rebel  artillery,  as  we 
charged  down  the  narrow  road,  but  being  badly 
aimed,  killed  only  one  man  and  two  horses. 

At  the  railroad  station,  a  party  in  ambush 
poured  a  volley  into  the  head  of  the  column  of 
the  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  killing  Lieutenants 
Rhodes  and  Reed  and  two  men. 

On  the  hill  directly  in  rear  of  the  railroad 
buildings,  the  First  confederates  (regulars)  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally,  but  in  doing  so  they  lost  their 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  and  nearly  half 
the  regiment  taken  prisoners. 

As  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  arrived  at  Scull 
Camp  Bridge,  the  Third  Indiana,  who  had  kept 
well  to  the  left  after  crossing  the  intrenchments, 
swept  down  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  driving 
a  crowd  of  refugees  before  them.  The  bridge 
being  completely  blocked,  these  men  were  driven 
into  the  river,  where  they  perished  by  scores. 

Major  Sinclair  kindly  sent  an  orderly  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Stanley,  informing  him  of  our  success,  and 
that  we  had  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery  and 
many  prisoners. 

General  Mitchell  came  up  with  his  division 
shortly  after.  I  rode  forward  a  short  distance 
with  him,  and  got  my  brigade  together  once 
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more,  and  found  that  I  had  lost  two  officers  and 
eighteen  men  wounded ;  but  I  had  captured 
three  pieces  of  artillery  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  men  and  thirty  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers.  Their  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been 
at  least  two  hundred,  including  those  drowned 
in  the  river. 

Generals  Wheeler  and  Martin  had  to  take  to 
the  water  with  the  other  fugitives.  The  Adju¬ 
tant  of  the  Eighth  confederates  reined  in  his 
horse  to  allow  the  two  generals  to  take  their  dip 
before  him,  but  his  doing  so  threw  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Third  Indiana.  I  bivouacked  near 
the  railroad  station. 

June  28.— Returned  to  within  two  miles  of 
Guy’s  Gap. 

June  29.— Reveille  at  one  o’clock  a.m.  March¬ 
ed  to  Fairfield  via  Shelbyville.  The  Fifth  Iowa 
and  Third  Indiana  were  detached  and  left  with 
General  Granger  at  Guy’s  Gap. 

June  30. — Marched  to  within  four  miles  of 
Manchester. 

July  1. — Returned  to  Walker’s  Mills,  within 
three  miles  of  Manchester. 

July  2. — Reveille  at  one  a.m.  Waited  four 
hours  for  the  First  division  to  move.  Marched 
to  Elk  River,  where  I  rejoined  the  Second  divi¬ 
sion.  The  enemy  showed  himself  in  force,  the 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  skirmished  with  him  a 
short  time.  Camped  one  mile  south  of  the  river, 
the  Fourth  Michigan  remaining  on  the  north  side 
to  guard  Stokes’s  battery. 

July  3. — Marched  to  Decherd,  the  Fourth 
Michigan  making  a  dash  into  that  place,  but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  rebs  had  removed,  camped  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Decherd. 

July  4.— In  camp,  Fourth  Michigan  sent  to 
Tullahoma  for  rations. 

July  5. — In  camp,  rejoined  by  Third  Indiana. 

July  6. — Marched  to  within  five  miles  of  Sa¬ 
lem  and  went  into  camp. 

July  7. — In  camp. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robt.  H.  G.  Minty, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

General  Wheeler  received  a  severe  wound 
(shot  through  the  body  a  little  above  the  left 
groin)  while  crossing  the  river. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  dead  rebels  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  river.  Fifteen  were  buried 
on  the  field,  and  in  every  house  was  left  from 
one  to  four  too  badly  wounded  to  be  moved. 


Doc.  113. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS’S  ADDRESS. 

To  the  Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  States : 

After  more  than  two  years  of  a  warfare  scarce¬ 
ly  equalled  in  the  number,  magnitude,  and  fear¬ 
ful  carnage  of  its  battles — a  warfare  in  which 
your  courage  and  fortitude  have  illustrated  your 
country,  and  attracted  not  only  gratitude  at 
home,  but  admiration  abroad — your  enemies  con¬ 
tinue  a  struggle  in  which  our  final  triumph  must 
be  inevitable.  Unduly  elated  with  their  recent 


successes,  they  imagine  that  temporary  reverses 
can  quell  your  spirit  or  shake  your  determina¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  now  gathering  heavy  masses 
for  a  general  invasion,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  a 
desperate  effort  success  maj''  at  length  be  reached. 

You  know  too  well,  my  countrymen,  what 
they  mean  by  success.  Their  malignant  rage 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of 
yourselves,  your  wives  and  children.  They  seek 
to  destroy  what  they  cannot  plunder.  They 
propose  as  the  spoils  of  victory  that  your  homes 
shall  be  partitioned  among  the  wretches  whose 
atrocious  cruelties  have  stamped  infamy  on  their 
government.  They  design  to  incite  servile  in¬ 
surrection,  and  light  the  fires  of  incendiarism 
whenever  they  can  reach  your  homes,  and  they 
debauch  the  inferior  race,  hitherto  docile  and  con¬ 
tented,  by  promising  indulgence  of  the  vilest  pas¬ 
sions  as  the  price  of  treachery.  Conscious  of 
their  inability  to  prevail  by  legitimate  warfare, 
not  daring  to  make  peace  lest  they  should  be 
hurled  from  their  seats  of  power,  the  men  who 
now  rule  in  Washington  refuse  even  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  putting  an  end  to  outrages  which 
disgrace  our  age,  or  to  listen  to  a  suggestion  for 
conducting  the  war  according  to  the  usages  of 
civilization. 

Fellow-citizens,  no  alternative  is  left  you  but 
victory,  or  subjugation,  slavery  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  yourselves,  your  families  and  your  coun¬ 
try.  The  victory  is  within  your  reach.  You 
need  but  stretch  forth  your  hands  to  grasp  it. 
For  this  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  those 
who  are  called  to  the  field  by  every  motive  that 
can  move  the  human  heart,  should  promptly  re¬ 
pair  to  the  post  of  duty,  should  stand  by  their 
comrades  now  in  front  of  the  foe,  and  thus  so 
strengthen  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  as  to 
insure  success.  The  men  now  absent  from  their 
posts  would  if  present  in  the  field  suffice  to  cre¬ 
ate  numerical  equality  between  ou-r  force  and 
that  of  the  invaders — and  when  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  equality  have  we  failed  to  be  vic¬ 
torious  ?  I  believe  that  but  few  of  those  absent 
are  actuated  by  unwillingness  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  that  many  have  found  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  of  a  visit  to  their  homes,  and 
the  loved  ones  from  whom  they  have  been  so 
long  separated ;  that  others  have  left  for  tempo¬ 
rary  attention  to  their  affairs,  with  the  intention 
of  returning,  and  then  have  shrunk  from  the 
consequences  of  their  violation  of  duty  ;  that 
others  again  have  left  their  posts  from  mere  rest¬ 
lessness  and  desire  of  change,  each  quieting  the 
upbraidings  of  his  conscience  by  persuading 
himself  that  his  individual  services  could  have 
no  influence  on  the  general  result. 

These  and  other  causes  (although  far  less  dis¬ 
graceful  than  the  desire  to  avoid  danger,  or  to 
escape  from  the  sacrifices  required  by  patriotism) 
are,  nevertheless,  grievous  faults,  and  place  the 
cause  of  our  beloved  country,  and  of  every  thing 
we  hold  dear,  in  imminent  peril.  I  repeat  that 
the  men  who  now  owe  duty  to  their  country, 
who  have  been  called  out  and  have  not  j^et  re¬ 
ported  for  duty,  or  who  have  absented  themselves 
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from  their  posts,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  se¬ 
cure  us  victory  in  the  struggle  now  impending, 

I  call  on  you,  then,  my  countrymen,  to  hasten 
to  your  camps,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
honor  and  of  duty,  and  summon  those  who  have 
absented  themselves  without  leave,  who  have 
remained  absent  beyond  the  period  allowed  by 
their  furloughs,  to  repair  without  delay  to  their 
respective  commands  ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  I  grant  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all 
officers  and  men  within  the  Confederacy,  now  ab¬ 
sent  without  leave,  who  shall,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  return  to  their  proper  posts  of 
duty,  but  no  excuse  will  be  received  for  any  de¬ 
lay  beyond  twenty  days  after  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  proclamation  in  the  State  in  which 
the  absentee  may  be  at  the  date  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  This  amnesty  and  pardon  shall  extend  to 
all  who  have  been  accused,  or  who  have  been 
convicted  and  are  undergoing  sentence  for  ab¬ 
sence  without  leave  or  desertion,  excepting  only 
those  who  have  been  twice  convicted  of  deser¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  I  conjure  my  countrywomen,  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
— to  use  their  all-powerful  influence  in  aid  of 
this  call,  to  add  one  crowning  sacrifice  to  those 
which  their  patriotism  has  so  freely  and  constant¬ 
ly  afforded  on  their  country’s  altar,  and  to  take 
care  that  none  who  owe  service  in  the  field  shall 
be  sheltered  at  home  from  the  disgrace  of  having 
deserted  their  duty  to  their  families,  to  their 
country,  and  to  their  God. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  Seal  of 
the  Confederate  States,  at  Richmond,  this 
'  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

By  the  President : 

J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  papers  throughout  the  confederate  States 
are  requested  to  copy  this  proclamation  at  the 
earliest  moment,  and  for  twenty  days  thereafter, 
and  send  their  bills  to  the  Private  Secretary  of 
the  President. 


Doc.  114. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  JOHN  MORGAN. 

GENERAL  SHACKLEFORD’S  REPORT* 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces,  in  Field,  ) 
Gregg’s  Creek,  July  20,  p.m.  j 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Richmond,  A.  A.  C. : 

We  chased  John  Morgan  and  his  command 
over  fifty  miles  to-day. 

After  heavy  skirmishing  for  six  or  seven  miles 
between  the  Forty-fifth  Ohio  and  Colonel  Wol¬ 
ford’s  brigade,  which  was  in  advance  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  a 
stand  about  three  o’clock  this  p.m.,  when  a  fight 
ensued  which  lasted  an  hour,  when  the  rebels 
lied,  taking  refuge  upon  a  very  high  bluff. 

*  See  Doc.  47,  page  257,  ante. 


I  sent  a  flag  of  truce  demanding  the  immedi¬ 
ate  unconditional  surrender  of  Morgan  and  his 
command.  The  flag  was  received  by  Colonel 
Coleman  and  other  officers,  who  came  down  and 
asked  a  personal  interview.  They  asked  an  hour 
for  consultation,  and  I  granted  forty  minutes  ;  in 
which  time  the  command,  excepting  Morgan,  who 
deserted  his  command,  taking  with  him  a  very 
small  squad,  surrendered. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  Morgan  himself 
had  surrendered,  and  found  it  was  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Morgan’s  officers  and  men  that  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  inconsiderable. 
The  number  of  prisoners  is  from  one  thousand  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  including  a  large 
number  of  colonels,  majors,  and  line-officers. 

I  captured  between  six  hundred  and  seven 
hundred  prisoners  yesterday. 

I  will  capture  Morgan  himself  to-morrow. 

Shackleford, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUT.-COLONEL  WARNER. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry,  ) 

In  the  Field,  July  20, 1863.  j 

John  Stoclcton,  Colonel  Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry , 

Commanding  Post  Hickman  Bridge ,  Ky.  : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  marches,  etc.,  of  the  Eighth 
Michigan  cavalry,  under  my  command,  since  leav¬ 
ing  Hickman  Bridge,  Ky.,  July  fourth,  1863,  to 
this  time : 

Receiving  orders  on  the  evening  of  July  fourth 
to  make  a  forced  march  with  my  command  to 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  there  support  the  garrison 
threatened  by  John  Morgan,  I  broke  camp  at  nine 
o’clock  pursuant  to  said  orders.  I  ordered  all 
tents  and  baggage  left  behind,  and  but  two  days’ 
rations  in  the  men’s  haversacks. 

At  two  o’clock  a.m.  of  the  fifth  I  halted  my 
command  for  two  hours,  four  miles  beyond  Dan¬ 
ville,  having  marched  twenty-four  miles.  At  this 
place  I  fell  in  with  the  Eleventh  Michigan  battery 
and  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  James  I.  David,  and  he  being  the  senior  offi¬ 
cer,  I  came  under  his  orders. 

At  Parksville  I  halted  for  wood  and  water,  and 
was  here  ordered  to  follow  the  Ninth  cavalry  and 
Eleventh  battery,  which  I  did. 

W e  reached  Lebanon  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when 
the  Eleventh  battery  immediately  opened  upon 
the  rear-guard  of  the  enemjq  then  leaving  town 
on  the  Lexington  Pike.  My  desire  to  charge  into 
the  town,  or  cut  off  the  enemy  by  a  cross-road, 
not  being  concurred  in  by  Colonel  David,  they 
were  permitted  to  escape  without  molestation, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  my  whole  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Twentieth  Kentucky  infan  try, Colonel  Han¬ 
son,  had  surrendered  an  hour  before  our  arrival, 
after  a  most  gallant  fight  against  vastly  superior 
numbers. 

The  enemy  had  burnt  the  railroad  depot  and 
station-house,  with  several  private  dwellings,  and 
pillaged  the  principal  stores  in  the  town. 

At  eight  o’clock,  the  same  day,  I  was  ordered 
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to  countermarch  with  the  Ninth  cavalry  and  the 
Eleventh  battery  to  Danville,  which  place  we 
reached  at  four  o’clock  p.m.  of  the  sixth,  making 
the  march  without  halt,  except  for  wood  and 
water. 

At  Danville,  Colonel  W.  P.  Saunders,  Fifth 
Kentucky  cavalry,  took  command  of  the  whole 
force,  constituting  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry  brigade. 

At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  a.m.  of  the  seventh  we 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Lawrencebui'gh,  Ky., 
forty-three  miles  distant  from  Danville.  Halting 
at  Harrodsburgh  for  breakfast,  feed,  and  water, 
we  pushed  on,  reaching  Lawrenceburgh  at  four 
o’clock  P.M. 

From  Lawrenceburgh  I  sent  out  Lieutenant  J. 
E.  Babbitt,  with  fifty  men,  to  scout  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Salt  Rivers.  On  the  Salt  River, 
near  Salvisa,  Lieutenant  Babbitt  came  upon  Cap¬ 
tain  Alexander’s  company,  of  Morgan’s  division, 
and  captured  thirty,  killing  fourteen. 

The  command  remained  at  Lawrenceburgh 
awaiting  orders  until  nine  o’clock  p.m.  on  the 
eleventh  instant,  when  we  took  up  our  line  of 
march  for  Westport  via'  Eminence  and  Lagrange, 
reaching  Westport  at  twelve  o’clock  at  midnight, 
having  marched  seventy-three  miles  over  a  very 
rough  and  hilly  road,  with  but  four  hours’  halt 
at  Eminence  for  rest,  feed,  and  water. 

At  Westport,  Charles  Laturner,  private,  com¬ 
pany  G,  was  accidentally  shot  through  the  body, 
and  was  left  at  that  place  under  proper  care. 

Morgan  having  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into  In¬ 
diana,  we  took  transports  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  twelfth  instant,  for  Madison,  Indiana,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  him  off,  leaving  behind  company  I,  of 
my  command,  a  portion  of  the  Ninth,  with  all  our 
extra  baggage,  wagons,  etc.,  in  command  of  Col¬ 
onel  David,  not  having  transportation  sufficient 
for  the  entire  command.  At  Madison  we  found 
Morgan  had  got  ahead  of  us,  so  we  moved  on  to 
Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  where  Major  Mix  was 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  learn  his  force, 
etc.  He  proceeded  to  Guilford,  ten  miles,  and 
reported  again  in  three  hours  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  General  Manson,  commanding  forces 
on  transports.  From  Lawrenceburgh  we  moved 
on  to  Cincinnati,  reaching  that  city  at  half-past 
five  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  thirteenth  instant. 

At  Cincinnati,  Major  Edgerly  was  sent  out  with 
his  battalion  by  Colonel  Saunders,  on  a  scout, 
joining  us  again  at  Batavia,  Ohio,  on  the  fifteenth, 
having  accomplished  his  mission  with  success. 
Lieutenant  Babbitt  was  also  sent  out  two  miles 
from  the  city  to  guard  a  bridge.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since  that  time. 

At  four  o’clock  p.m.,  the  fourteenth,  Colonel 
Saunders,  with  the  balance  of  his  command,  moved 
out  to  Evandale,  three  miles  from  the  city,  re¬ 
maining  there  until  half-past  three  o’clock  p.m.  of 
the  same  day,  when  he  received  orders  to  join  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Hobson’s  command  in  pursuit  of 
Morgan,  which  command  we  reached  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati.  From  this  time  we  contin¬ 
ued  the  pursuit  with  but  short  halts  for  feed  and 
rest  for  our  horses,  until  Sunday  morning,  the 


nineteenth  instant.  After  marching  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  we  came  upon  the  enemy  at  Buffing¬ 
ton  Island  Ford,  near  Portland,  Ohio,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  On 
coming  upon  the  enemy,  the  Second  and  Seventh 
Ohio  cavalry  being  in  our  front,  were  dismounted 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers.  Our  brigade  then 
came  up,  when  Colonel  Saunders  ordered  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  battery  to  open  upon  the  re¬ 
bels,  and  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  to  charge.  This 
was  done  with  alacrity  and  spirit,  when  the  ene¬ 
my,  already  slowly  retiring,  took  to  flight  in  great 
disorder,  strewing  the  ground  over  which  they 
fled  with  the  plunder  which  they  had  accumu¬ 
lated  all  along  their  line  of  march.  On  reaching 
the  woods,  I  deployed  Major  Edgerly,  with  his 
battalion,  to  the  right,  and  Major  Mix  to  the  left. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  until  the  horses  were 
worn  down,  when  we  returned  to  Buffington. 
Major  Edgerly’s  command  took  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  prisoners,  Major  Mix  seventy,  making 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners,  with  their 
horses  and  equipments.  Not  any  of  my  command 
were  killed,  and  but  two  wounded,  namely,  E.  A. 
Kesler,  Sergeant  company  A,  and  Jas.  Reed,  Cor¬ 
poral  company  A.  First  Sergeant  G.  Warner, 
company  A,  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg, 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  pistol,  while  on 
the  march. 

I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  praise  of 
my  command  since  breaking  camp  at  Hickman. 
During  the  long,  tedious  march  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy -three  miles,  which  took  sixteen  days, 
much  of  the  time  night  and  day,  and  that  with 
short  rations,  they  have  endured  it  as  Michigan 
soldiers  through  this  ungodly  war  have  done, 
without  complaint.  With  cheerfulness  and  alac¬ 
rity  have  my  orders  been  responded  to  by  both 
officers  and  men.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  several 
along  the  line  of  march,  either  sick  or  worn  out, 
some  on  account  of  their  horses  giving  out,  with 
no  fresh  ones  to  be  procured  at  the  time. 

Our  arms — the  Spencer  rifle — proved,  as  be¬ 
fore,  a  terror  to  the  rebels.  They  thought  us  in 
much  stronger  force  than  we  were,  when  each 
man  could  pour  seven  shots  into  them  so  rapidly. 
This  is  the  first  instance  during  the  war,  I  think, 
where  the  proportion  of  killed  was  greater  than 
the  wounded.  As  far  as  reports  have  come  in, 
it  is,  at  least,  three  killed  to  one  wounded,  and 
this  fact  is  owing  to  the  terrible  execution  of  our 
rifles. 

We  remain  here  a  short  time  to  gather  up  cap¬ 
tured  property,  arms,  etc.,  and  then  expect  to 
be  ordered  back  to  Hickman. 

Captain  S.  Wells,  Lieutenant  Tubbs,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  W.  B.  Smith  represent  my  command  on 
Colonel  Saunders’s  staff. 

With  much  respect, 

G.  S.  Warner, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Commanding  Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COLONEL  HILL. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade  Ohio  Militia,  | 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  24,  1S68.  j 

To  His  Excellency  David  Tod ,  Governor  of  Ohio  : 

By  order  of  Colonel  Benjamin  B.  ltunkle,  com- 
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manding  division  Ohio  militia,  I  left  Scott’s 
Landing  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
instant,  with  a  portion  of  my  brigade,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  Morgan’s  forces  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  at  any  point  where  he  might 
attempt  to  cross.  His  movements  during  the 
day,  as  indicated  by  my  scouts,  led  me  to  sus¬ 
pect  he  would  attempt  to  cross  at  Beverly,  or  at 
some  other  point  between  that  place  and  Mc- 
Connellsville— most  probably  at  Windsor.  Plac¬ 
ing  guards  at  the  fords,  and  covering  my  entire 
front  with  scouts,  I  landed  my  main  force  at 
Windsor  for  the  night.  At  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning  a  courier  from  McConnellsville 
brought  intelligence  that  Morgan  was  within  five 
miles,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  that  place.  I  moved  my  command 
promptly,  but  upon  reaching  McConnellsville  I 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  at  Eagle- 
port  ferry,  seven  miles  above.  Before  I  could 
accomplish  this  march  he  had  crossed  the  river. 
By  taking  an*  unfrequented  route  over  the  hills 
from  the  river,  I  succeeded  in  flanking  him,  and 
opening  upon  him  with  my  artillery.  Ilis  entire 
force  was  thrown  into  confusion,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  clothing,  etc.,  along  the  route  of  his 
retreat.  I  followed  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
opening  upon  him  from  every  available  point, 
until  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  when  General* 
Shackleford’s  cavalry  came  in,  moving  upon  Mor¬ 
gan’s  rear  from  the  left.  My  forces  being  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted,  I  drew  them  off,  and  moved 
back  to  the  river. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Governor,  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Hill, 

Colonel  Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Pumkle’s  Division,  0.  M. 

COMMANDER  FITCH’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Moose,  1 

Above  Buffington  Island,  Ohio  River,  July  19.  j 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

After  chasing  Morgan  nearly  five  hundred 
miles,  I  at  last  met  him  at  this  point,  and  engag¬ 
ed  and  drove  him  back,  capturing  two  pieces  of 
his  artiller}'-,  and  abandoned  the  rest  to  General 
Judah. 

The  enemy  broke  in  confusion  from  the  banks, 
and  left  his  wagon  trains,  many  horses,  and 
small  arms  in  my  possession. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  followed  further  up 
the  river,  and  met  another  portion  of  Morgan’s 
force  fording  fourteen  miles  above  ;  shelled  and 
drove  most  of  them  back.  Several  were  killed, 
fifteen  or  thirty  wounded,  and  twenty  horses 
captured.  I  have  but  two  men  wounded  slightly. 

Our  shell  and  shrapnel  created  great  confusion 
in  the  rebel  ranks,  killing  and  wounding  many. 

Leroy  FiTcn, 
Lieutenant  Commanding. 

CAPTAIN  OAKES’S  LETTER. 

Steamboat  Imperial,  July  21. 

Captain  Bowen: 

Dear  Sir:  We  left  here  on  Tuesday  last,  in 


the  capacity  of  despatch-boat  to  the  gunboat 
fleet  under  command  of  Commodore  Fitch,  in 
pursuit  of  John  Morgan.  I  think  that  the  credit 
of  the  rout  and  damage  of  Morgan  and  his  band 
belongs  to  the  gunboats.  The  gunboats  were  on 
hand  at  all  fording  points  all  along  the  river,  and 
kept  him  from  crossing,  and  so  checked  him  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  our  troops  completed  the  work. 
Morgan  came  in  and  camped  there  during  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  our  forces  came  up  and  attacked 
him  during  Sunday  morning.  The  gunboat 
Moose,  under  command  of  Commodore  Fitch, 
was  anchored  at  the  foot  of  Buffington,  having- 
arrived  there  on  Saturday  evening,  and,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  river  is  low,  and  there  is  but  little 
water  in  Buffington  chute.  The  night  being- 
dark,  Commodore  Fitch  kept  his  boat  at  the  foot 
until  daylight,  when  he  started  up  through  the 
chute.  Morgan’s  men  made  an  attempt  to  plant 
a  cannon  on  the  bank  opposite  the  chute,  when 
Commodore  Fitch  gave  them  a  shell  or  two,  and 
they  left.  Commodore  Fitch  then  went  on  through 
the  chute,  and  took  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  island,  and  shelled  them  during  the  battle, 
throwing  them  into  confusion  and  disorder. 
They  then  started  at  full  speed  up  the  river  road. 
Commodore  Fitch  met  them  at  a  narrow  place  in 
the  road,  and  gave  them  some  more  shell,  when 
Morgan  abandoned  all  his  guns,  wagons,  buggies, 
surplus  horses,  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes,  hardware, 
etc.,  of  which  he  had  a  good  supply,  and  made 
his  escape  with  what  men  he  had  left,  and  they 
kept  on  up  the  river  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
gunboat  could  not  reach  them.  A  part  of  them 
came  in  at  the  head  of  Belleville  Island,  number¬ 
ing  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men.  We  had  the  gunboat  Moose  in  tow,  and 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  coming  up  as  fast 
as  we  could.  Commodore  Fitch  shelled  them 
while  they  were  in  the  river  fording.  We  saw 
three  empty  saddles,  and  got  the  horses.  The 
balance  of  this  party  made  their  escape  into  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  came  on  up,  and  at  the  foot  of  Belle¬ 
ville  bar,  saw  fourteen  more  cross,  but  they  were 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  reach  them,  and  they 
got  over  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  as  we  came 
by,  fired  at  us  in  ambush  ;  so  Commodore  Fitch 
shelled  the  woods.  We  went  on  to  the  foot  of 
Mustapha,  and  as  we  were  ahead  of  them,  they 
having  gone  back  into  the  bills,  he  thought  best 
to  return,  and  landed  at  Reed’s  Landing,  oppo¬ 
site  Belleville,  and  took  on  board  some  rebel 
horses.  These  two  parties  of  men  are  all  we 
saw  cross  the  river.  From  Reed’s  we  came  to 
head  of  Buffington,  and  took  on  what  captured 
cannon,  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  we  could,  and  got 
down  the  chute.  We  followed  the  Moose  through 
the  chute,  and  tied  up  to  her  at  the  foot  of  Buf¬ 
fington  Sunday  night.  On  Monday  morning, 
Commodore  Fitch  ordered  us  to  Cincinnati,  at 
which  point  we  arrived  this  morning,  at  oneA.M. 
The  other  gunboats  were  at  other  points  all  along 
the  river,  as  Commodore  Fitch  thought  best  to 
station  them  to  guard  the  ford.  1  think  the 
credit  of  this  defeat  of  Morgan  is  due  entirely  to 
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the  gunboats.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more, 
but  have  not  time.  Yours  respectfully, 

T.  J.  Oakes.* 

CLEVELAND  “HERALD”  ACCOUNT. 

Cleveland,  July  2T,  1863. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fight  that 
took  place  at  Springfield,  between  Steubenville 
and  Salineville,  on  Saturday  evening.  That  fight 
was  in  reality  a  blundering  attack  of  one  portion 
of  our  forces  upon  another  portion  of  the  same. 
A  plan  had  been  laid  for  the  capture  of  Morgan’s 
entire  band.  The  militia  wrere  stationed  on  a 
hill  overlooking  a  road  wThich  Morgan  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  traverse,  and  the  cavalry  and  other 
regular  forces  were  to  occupy  positions  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  surprise  and  “bag” 
the  entire  rebel  command.  As  the  Ninth  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry,  under  Major  Way,  were  moving 
along  the  road  to  take  up  the  position  assigned 
to  them,  they  were  mistaken  by  the  militia  for 
the  rebels,  and  were  fired  into.  This  of  course 
compelled  the  cavalry  to  fall  back,  and  before 
the  error  could  be  retrieved,  Morgan  and  his 
forces  had  escaped. 

General  Brooks,  commanding  the  department, 
had  gone  to  Wellsville  and  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  depot, 
where  he  was  assisted  by  the  managing  officers 
of  the  road,  who  had  placed  the  transportation 
and  telegraphic  resources  of  the  road  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Finding  that  there  was  a  probability 
that  Morgan  would  cross  the  road  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salineville,  a  train  of  cars  was  sent  up  the 
road  about  six  o’clock  Sunday  morning  with  a 
regiment  of  six  months’  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Gallagher.  These 
were  disembarked  at  Salineville  and  marched  to 
a  point  about  two  miles  distant,  where  the  rebels 
were  expected  to  cross.  The  infantry  were  post¬ 
ed  on  some  rising  ground  commanding  the  road, 
with  orders  to  prevent  Morgan’s  passage. 

At  this  time  the  utmost  alarm  existed  among 
the  people  of  Salineville.  The  houses  were 
closed,  doors  and  windows  locked  and  barred, 
and  women  and  children  stampeding  into  the 
country  with  whatever  portable  property  could 
be  carried  along.  The  men  who  had  weapons 
and  courage  turned  out  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  dreaded  rebel,  while  all  the  others  fled  with 
the  women  and  children. 

In  a  short  time  the  expected  rebels  made  their 
appearance,  coming  around  a  bend  in  the  road. 
On  catching  sight  of  the  infantry  they  halted,  and 
turned  their  horses’  heads  in  another  direction. 
Before  they  could  get  out  of  the  trap  they  found 
themselves  in,  Major  Way,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry, 
dashed  among  them  and  commenced  cutting 
right  and  left.  The  rebels  made  but  a  brief  re¬ 
sistance.  A  few  shots  were  fired  by  them,  and 
then  the  whole  party  broke  in  utter  confusion. 
The  scene  that  followed  was  almost  ludicrous, 
and  could  only  be  matched  by  the  previous 

*  Captain  Oakes  commanded  the  steamer  Imperial  during  the 
Morgan  raid. 


stampede  at  Buffington  Island.  Men  dismount¬ 
ed,  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for-  quar¬ 
ter,  -whilst  others  galloped  around  wildly  in 
search  of  a  place  of  escape,  and  were  “  brought 
to  time  ”  by  a  pistol-shot  or  sabre-stroke. 

Morgan  himself  was  riding  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  white  horses.  Major  Way  saw  him,  and 
galloping  up,  reached  for  him.  Morgan  jumped 
out  at  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  leaped  over 
a  fence,  seized  a  horse,  and  galloped  off  as  fast 
as  horse-flesh,  spurred  by  frightened  heels,  could 
carry  him.  About  a  couple  of  hundred  of  his 
men  succeeded  in  breaking  away,  and  following 
their  fugitive  leader.  In  the  buggy  thus  hastily 
“evacuated”  by  Morgan  were  found  his  “ra¬ 
tions,”  consisting  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

The  number  of  killed  in  this  fight  was  much 
less  than  at  first  reported.  The  number  of 
killed  rebels  was  set  down  as  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  but  this  must  be  overrated,  as  we  cannot 
learn  of  more  than  five  or  six  dead  bodies  having 
been  found.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners 
taken,  together  with  horses  and  arms.  A  special 
train  was  sent  to  W ellsville  in  the  afternoon  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  captured 
in  the  fight  or  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood 
afterward. 

A  few  of  our  cavalry  were  wounded,  two  or 
three  seriously.  Lieutenant  Fiske  was  shot 
through  the  breast.  His  wound  is  dangerous, 
and  he  has  telegraphed  for  his  wife  to  come  from 
Michigan. 

Morgan  and  the  remainder  of  his  scattered 
forces  pressed  three  citizens  of  Salineville  into 
their  service  as  guides,  and  continued  their  flight 
on  the  New-Lisbon  road.  One  of  the  impressed 
guides  made  his  escape  and  rode  back,  conveying 
intelligence  of  the  route  taken,  which  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  was  with  the  ultimate  design  of  reaching 
the  Ohio  River  higher  up.  Forces  were  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  from  Wellsville  to  head  him 
off,  whilst  another  force  followed  hotly  in  his 
rear,  and  a  strong  militia  force  from  New-Lisbon 
came  down  to  meet  him. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  these  vari¬ 
ous  detachments  closed  in  around  Morgan  in  the 
vicinity  of  West-Point,  about  midway  between 
New-Lisbon  and  Wellsville.  The  rebels  were 
driven  to  a  bluff,  from  which  there  was  no  escape 
except  by  fighting  their  way  through  or  leaping 
from  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice. 
Finding  themselves  thus  cooped,  Morgan  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,”  and  “came  down”  as  gracefully  as  the 
coon  did  to  Davy  Crockett.  He,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  gang,  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Shackleford,  who  was  well  acquainted  -with  the 
redoubtable  “John,”  and  is  said  to  be  a  distant 
relative. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  back  to  Wclls- 
villc,  where  their  arrival  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment.  Morgan  retained  his  side-arms,  and 
moved  about  freely,  although  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Colonel  Shackleford.  Last  night  (Sun- 
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day)  Morgan  and  his  staff  slept  at  the  Whittaker 
House,  in  Wellsville,  and  at  two  o’clock  this 
morning  they,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Shackle¬ 
ford  and  his  staff,  left  on  the  regular  train  for 
Columbus.  Later  in  the  morning  a  special  train 
was  to  be  sent  to  Columbus  with  the  remainder 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  guards. 

The  militia  are  constantly  bringing  into  the 
line  of  road  stray  prisoners,  picked  up  in  the 
country.  The  hills  are  swarming  with  armed 
men  hunting  for  fugitive  rebels.  Nine  of  Mor¬ 
gan's  party  were  brought  to  Bayard  Station  this 
morning,  who  were  captured  in  the  neighborhood 
by  the  provost-marshal’s  force.  They  wrere 
taken  to  Alliance,  to  be  sent  from  that  place  to 
Columbus. 

Morgan’s  men  were  poorly  dressed,  ragged, 
dirty,  and  very  badly  used  up.  Some  of  them 
wore  remnants  of  gray  uniform,  but  most  of 
them  were  attired  in  spoils  gathered  during  their 
raid.  They  were  very  much  discouraged  at  the 
result  of  their  raid,  and  the  prospect  of  affairs 
generally. 

Morgan  himself  appeared  in  good  spirits,  and 
quite  unconcerned  at  his  ill-luck.  He  is  a  well- 
built  man,  of  fresh  complexion,  and  sandy  hair 
and  beard.  He  last  night  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  while  the  comforts  of  a  sound 
sleep  in  a  good  bed,  which  was  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  otherwise  bad  luck. 

Five  companies  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  had 
been  loaded  up  on  the  cars  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  road  at  Pittsburgh  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  to  take  part  in  the  chase,  but  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  entire  rebel  force  rendered 
their  departure  unnecessary. 


LOSSES  CAUSED  BY  MORGAN’S  RAID. 


Jackson  C.  H.,  Ohio,  August  8, 1808. 

The  Military  Committee  of  this  county  were 
engaged  seven  days  in  taking  testimony  as  to 
the  losses  caused  by  Morgan’s  raid.  This  was 
done  by  order  of  Governor  Tod : 


The  whole  number  of  horses  taken  by  Morgan’s  men 

was . * . 

Taken  by  the  Union  forces  in  pursuit, . . 


290 

40 


Total, . . . . . .  330 

Average  value, . . .  $90  00 

Total,  .  29,700  00 


Merchandise,  cash,  buggies,  etc., . .  10,000  00 


Total, . $45,700  00 

The  damage  to  the  Portsmouth  and  Newark 
Railroad,  and  some  other  items,  have  not  been 
presented.  The  entire  loss  will  be  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  D.  Mackley. 


Doc.  115. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  BRAGG. 

CAPTAIN  CHURCH’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Michigan  Battery,  ) 
Came  Winford,  Tknn.,  July  15, 1868.  j 

Lieutenant  A.  J.  Davis ,  Acting  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General  First  Brigade ,  Third  Division , 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps  : 

Lieutenant  :  In  compliance  with  orders  from 


brigade  headquarters,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  report : 

We  marched  from  Triune,  Tennessee,  at  twelve 
o’clock  m.,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  18G3  ; 
marched  eight  miles  toward  Salem,  Tenn.,  and 
bivouacked  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

June  24. — Commenced  the  march  again  at  six 
o’clock  a. m. ,  and  arrived  at  Salem  at  noon,  where 
we  remained  one  hour,  when  we  were  ordered 
forward.  Crossed  the  Shelbyville  Pike  at  seven 
p.m.,  and  encamped  one  mile  south  of  Christiana 
Station,  which  is  on  the  Nashville  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Railroad. 

June  25. — Marched  from  camp  at  seven  o’clock 
a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Hoover’s  Gap  at  twelve 
o’clock,  noon,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

June  26. — Ready  to  march  at  three  o’clock  a.m. 
Left  camp  at  seven  and  marched  to  within  one 
mile  of  Beech  Grove.  Were  soon  ordered  to  a 
position  on  the  right,  with  the  First  brigade  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  After  ascertaining  their  posi¬ 
tion  I  opened  with  one  piece  upon  a  body  of  cav¬ 
alry  to  our  right  and  front,  about  eight  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  with  the  second  piece  on  a 
battery  about  six  hundred  yards  in  our  front. 
After  dislodging  them  I  opened  with  the  section 
of  Parrotts,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Corbjn, 
on  a  battery  which  was  on  a  hill  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  yards  to  our  front,  and  a  little 
to  our  left.  Lieutenant  Corbin  soon  drove  them 
from  their  position.  I  then  received  orders  from 
General  Brannan  to  remain  at  this  point  until 
further  orders,  which  I  soon  received,  to  join  the 
First  brigade.  I  did  so  by  crossing  a  low  piece 
of  ground  and  a  creek,  to  my  right,  and  went 
into  battery  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  an  orchard, 
where  we  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  from  their  position. 

I  was  then  ordered  by  Colonel  Walker,  com¬ 
manding  First  brigade,  to  a  wheat-field  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  front  and  right,  from  which 
point  I  opened  fire  upon  a  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  about 
some  old  buildings,  to  our  front  and  right  some 
nine  hundred  yards.  The  next  that  attracted  our 
fire  was  a  battery  to  our  left  and  front  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  yards,  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  partially  covered  by  some  negro  huts. 
This  battery  we  soon  silenced,  when  I  noticed 
a  signal  flag  of  the  enemy,  some  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  delivering  a  message.  To  this  I  ordered 
Lieutenant  Corbin  and  Lieutenant  Sawyer  to 
pay  their  compliments,  which  they  did,  giving 
their  pieces  full  elevation.  The  second  round 
from  their  pieces  drove  the  signal  corps  from  their 
position.  I  then  shelled  the  woods  from  front  to 
right,  entirely  clearing  it  of  the  enemy.  I  then 
moved  to  the  right  of  the  field,  into  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  then  forward  to  the  position 
which  I  had  been  shelling,  where  I  formed  the 
battery,  but  did  no  firing  here. 

I  soon  moved  forward  again  and  went  into 
position  in  the  opposite  edge  of  the  skirt  of  woods. 
Here  we  were  warmly  met  by  a  force  of  infantry 
and  a  battery,  the  latter  being  across  a  field  about 
eight  hundred  yards,  and  partially  obscured  by 
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the  woods,  the  infantry  occupying  positions  both 
in  front  and  rear  of  their  battery.  Here  we  were 
hotly  engaged,  at  intervals  until  dark.  At  one 
time  a  body  of  infantry  was  seen  forming  to 
charge  upon  our  left.  I  immediately  ordered 
Lieutenant  Wheat,  with  his  howitzers,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  left,  where  he  could  get  a  more  per¬ 
fect  range.  He  at  once  moved  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  and  opened  on  them  with  a  deadly  fire, 
firing  low  and  directly  into  their  ranks,  which 
broke  them  up  and  forced  them  to  retire.  I  then 
sent  Lieutenant  Fuller  to  the  rear  with  one  cais¬ 
son  from  each  section,  for  ammunition. 

During  the  fight  here,  I  lost  one  fnan  killed, 
(Samuel  Fowler,)  a  private,  also  two  horses,  all 
from  the  effect  of  the  enemy’s  shell,  wThich  was 
all  the  loss  I  sustained  during  the  day. 

It  becomes  my  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to 
say  that  my  men  behaved,  without  an  exception, 
like  veterans,  calm,  and  determined  to  conquer 
or  die  upon  the  field.  I  am  also  pleased  to  men¬ 
tion  the  handsome  manner  in  which  my  battery 
was  in  every  case  supported,  during  this  day’s 
fighting,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the 
First  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  M.  B. 
W  alker. 

June  27. — At  daylight  we  were  ready  for  an¬ 
other  contest,  with  which,  however,  we  were  not 
favored.  It  was  soon  ascertained  by  our  skir¬ 
mishers  that  the  enemy  had  retired  from  their 
position  of  last  night,  and  at  about  eight  a.m.  I 
received  orders  to  take  a  position  on  the  right  of 
the  brigade,  and  to  move  to  the  front  with  them. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  woods,  which  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  rebels  the  previous  night,  we  came 
to  a  halt  of  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time 
I  was  able  to  learn,  to  some  extent,  the  effect  of 
our  previous  day’s  work.  The  ground  was  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  with  blood,  mutilated  clothing, 
and  pieces  of  wheels  and  ammunition-chests.  A 
short  distance  from  here  were  nineteen  dead 
rebels.  I  afterward  learned  from  a  prisoner 
that  one  of  our  shells  burst,  killing  two  and 
wounding  eighteen  of  their  infantry.  He  also 
stated  that  they  had  one  piece  and  one  caisson 
disabled.  I  then  moved  forward  with  the  bri¬ 
gade,  to  Fairfield,  Tenn.,  where  we  halted  about 
an  hour,  and  then  moved  forward  about  six  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Manchester,  Tenn.,  where  we 
halted  for  supper.  We  had  just  fed  our  horses 
and  got  some  coffee  over  the  fire,  when  orders 
came  to  “  get  ready  to  move  at  once  ” — over  went 
the  kettles  of  coffee,  and  every  man  was  at  his 
post,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  ready  to  march. 
Proceeding  toward  Manchester,  we  forded  Duck 
River,  and  about  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  we  encamped  in  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

June  28. — We  marched  about  seven  miles,  to¬ 
ward  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  encamped  for  the 
night. 

June  29. — Remained  in  camp  all  day.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Corbin  was  sent  to  the  front  with  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  battery  for  picket.  Left  camp  at  six 

P.M. 


June  30.— Lieutenant  Corbin  returned  to  camp 
with  the  section  at  seven  a.m. 

July  1. — Marched  to  Tullahoma.  The  enemy 
were  gone,  evidently  having  left  in  great  haste. 
We  encamped  one  mile  south  of  the  town. 

July  2. — Marched  from  Tullahoma  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Decherd,  Tennessee.  Arrived  at  Stearns’s 
Mill  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  where  we  halted  to  await 
orders.  General  Negley  soon  ordered  me  to  the 
front  on  “  double-quick.”  Arriving  at  the  front, 
I  found  that  the  position  which  I  was  to  occupy 
was  filled  by  two  batteries  from  his  own  division. 
In  compliance  with  General  Beattey’s  order  I  re¬ 
mained  in  the  road,  directly  in  their  rear,  until 
General  Thomas  ordered  me  to  rejoin  the  First 
brigade,  which  I  did,  and  with  it  moved  to  the 
upper  ford  on  Elk  River,  where  we  encamped  for 
the  night. 

July  3. — Left  camp  at  three  o’clock  p.m.  Cross¬ 
ed  the  river  and  moved  forward  to  Marsh’s  Ford, 
where  we  arrived  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  and  went 
into  camp. 

July  8. — Moved  from  Marsh’s  Ford  to  “  Camp 
Winford,  Tennessee.” 

I  am,  Lieutenant,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  J.  W.  Church, 

Captain  Commanding  Fourth  Michigan  Battery. 

Lieutenant  A.  J.  Davis, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  First  Brigade,  Third  Divi¬ 
sion,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 


Doc.  116. 

SLAVES  IN  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

COLONEL  BIRNEY’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Baltimore,  July  24. 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wm.  U.  Cheeseb rough. 

Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  receipt  of  Special  Order  No.  202,  of 
this  date,  I  proceeded  to  Camlin’s  slave-pen,  in 
Pratt  street,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Sykes 
and  Sergeant  Southworth.  I  considered  any 
guard  unnecessary.  The  part  of  the  prison  in 
which  slaves  are  confined  incloses  a  brick  paved 
yard,  twenty-five  feet  in  width  by  forty  in  length. 
The  front  wall  is  a  high  brick  one ;  the  other 
sides  are  occupied  by  the  cells  of  prisons.  In 
this  yard  no  tree  or  shrub  grows  —  no  flower  or 
blade  of  grass  can  be  seen.  Here  the  mid-day 
sun  pours  down  its  scorching  rays,  and  no  breeze 
comes  to  temper  the  summer  heat.  A  few  benches, 
a  hydrant,  numerous  wash-tubs  and  clothes-lines, 
covered  with  drying  clothes,  were  all  it  con¬ 
tained. 

In  this  place  I  found  twenty-six  men,  one  boy, 
twenty-nine  woman,  and  three  infants.  Sixteen 
of  the  men  were  shackled  together  by  couples,  at 
the  ankles,  by  heavy  irons,  and  one  had  his  legs 
chained  together  by  ingeniously  contrived  locks 
connected  by  chains  suspended  to  his  waist.  I 
sent  for  a  blacksmith  and  had  the  shackles  and 
chains  removed. 

[The  report  then  gives  the  names  of  the  male 
prisoners,  which  we  omit.] 
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These  all  expressed  their  desire  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  conducted 
to  the  recruiting  office  on  Camden  street,  to  be 
examined  by  the  surgeons.  The  women  are  in 
number  thirty-three. 

These  unfortunates  were  all  liberated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  orders.  It  appears  from  their 
statements  that  this  slave-pen  has  been  used' 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  holding  persons,  in  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  law  of  Congress,  entitled  to  their 
freedom  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  per¬ 
sons  claimed  as  slaves  by  rebels  or  rebel  sym¬ 
pathizers. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Wm.  Bikney, 

Colonel  Second  United  States  Colored  Troops,  Inspector  and 

Mustering  Officer. 

Doc.  117. 

COLONEL  LAKEMAN’S  REPORT 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  MAINE  REGI¬ 
MENT. 

Headquarters  Third  Maine  Regiment,  ) 

In  the  Field,  Upperville,  Va.,  y 
July  21, 1S63.  ) 

Adjutant- General  State  of  Maine: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  movements  of  my  regiment,  with  its 
respective  brigade  and  division  of  the  Third  army 
corps,  since  leaving  Potomac  Creek,  Ya. : 

On  Thursday,  June  eleventh,  my  regiment  was 
relieved  from  picket-duty  on  the  Rappahannock 
River  at  twelve  m.,  and  at  two  p.m.  took  their  po¬ 
sition  in  line,  and  with  the  brigade  marched  to 
Rappahannock  Station,  from  thence  to  Bealton 
Station,  Catlet’s  Station,  Manassas,  Bull  Run, 
Centreville,  Gum  Springs,  and  from  thence  to 
Monocacy,  Md.,  where  we  arrived  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  performing  a  forced  and  very 
tedious  march  of  twenty-seven  miles  that  day,  the 
rain  having  fallen  heavily  during  the  entire  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening.  At  Gum  Springs,  Va.,  four 
of  my  officers  were  captured  by  guerrillas,  while 
breakfasting  at  a  farm-house  about  one  mile  from 
the  camp,  Lieutenants  John  R.  Day,  and  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  company  II,  Lieutenant  H.  M.  Anderson, 
company  I,  and  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Gilman,  com¬ 
pany  F. 

The  regiment  marched  from  Monocacy  to  Point 
of  Rocks,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  from  thence 
through  Middleton,  Frederick  City,  Walkersville, 
Woodborough,  and  Taney  town,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  thirtieth  and  mustered  the  regiment  for 
pay.  Immediately  after  taking  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Emmittsburgh,  where  a  temporary 
halt  was  made,  when  the  entire  corps  were  or¬ 
dered  on  a  forced  march  to  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  at 
which  place,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  first  in¬ 
stant,  and  at  daylight  on  the  following  morning 
took  position  in  line  of  battle  and  momentarily 
expected  to  meet  the  enemy.  At  nine  o’clock 
a.m.,  the  attack  by  the  enemy  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  line  was  commenced  and  carried  on 
in  a  spirited  manner,  while  the  left ,  and  in  our 
front,  was  ominously  still.  General  Sickles  or¬ 


dered  a  reconnoissance  of  the  position,  and  chose 
from  the  corps  my  regiment,  and  one  hundred 
sharp-shooters  to  “feel  for  and  find  the  enemy 
at  all  hazards.”  At  this  time  my  regiment  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  rifles,  and  four¬ 
teen  officers,  but  they  are  all  heroes,  as  their  con¬ 
duct  that  day  proved.  The  duty  thus  assigned 
me,  with  so  small  a  command,  was  an  arduous 
one  ;  but  on  looking  at  my  little  line  of  well- 
tried  men,  I  had  no  fear  of  the  result.  At  the 
words,  “  Column  forward,”  they  advanced  with 
measured  steps  and  defiant  bearing,  and  for  half 
a  mile  outside  our  lines  pierced  the  enemy’s  ter¬ 
ritory,  when  a  dense  wood  obstructed  my  front. 
Here,  I  found  a  line  of  battle,  the  skirmishers 
covering  my  front.  As  this  was  the  most  likely 
spot  to  find  the  enemy,  we  advanced  some  half 
a  mile  through  the  wood,  when  the  skirmishers 
became  hotly  engaged,  and  drove  the  enemy’s 
pickets  and  skirmishers  before  them.  I  then  ad¬ 
vanced  my  regiment,  and  found  the  enemy  con¬ 
centrating  his  forces  in  mass  on  our  left,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  turning  that  flank.  I  en¬ 
gaged  him,  and  for  half  an  hour,  or  near,  held 
them  in  check,  though  they  came  forward  upon 
me  in  thousands,  my  gallant  men,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disparity  of  force,  refusing  to  yield 
one  inch  of  ground.  The  brigade  commander 
complimented  me  highly  on  the  conduct  of  my 
officers  and  men.  Said  he :  “  Colonel,  I  had  to 
send  three  times  to  you  before  I  could  get  your 
regiment  to  retire.  I  believe  you  intended  to 
stop  there  all  day ;  they  did  nobly,  sir,  and  your 
officers  and  men  are  deserving  unbounded  praise.” 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  truly  grati¬ 
fied  with,  and  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  my 
officers  executed  my  commands,  and  for  the  mas¬ 
terly  manner  they  handled  their  companies  in 
that  trying  position.  In  this  engagement  I  lost 
forty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  five  times  that 
number  will  not  cover  the  enemy’s  loss  at  this 
time,  for,  with  every  volley  from  the  rifles  of  my 
gallant  men,  their  ranks  were  fearfully  thinned. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  severe  as 
was  my  loss,  why  I  was  not  annihilated  ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  enemy’s  random  firing,  while  mine  was 
measured  and  by  command,  must  account  for  it. 

My  regiment  retired  in  splendid  line,  giving  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley,  long  after  the  bugle  had  sounded  to 
cease  firing  ;  but  so  impetuous  were  they  to  engage 
the  enemy,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  know  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  superior  force.  I  then  joined  the 
brigade,  and  was  again  sent  forward  to  hold  a 
position  in  the  extreme  front,  on  the  Emmitts¬ 
burgh  road,  and  placing  my  skeleton  regiment 
in  position  in  a  peach  orchard,  which  promised 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  position  I  could  se¬ 
lect,  and  throughout  the  day,  so  harassed  the 
enemy,  that  their  skirmishers  could  not  obtain  a 
footing  in  our  front ;  they  charged  us  several 
times  during  the  day,  but  were  handsomely  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter — my  men  obstinately 
refusing  to  relinquish  the  position. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  position  here  was  critical 
in  the  extreme,  as  we  lay  midway  between  our 
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own  and  the  enemy’s  batteries  ;  and  many  of  our 
shells,  in  addition  to  theirs,  burst  among  us, 
wounding  a  number  of  my  men.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  day,  we  did  splendid  execution  on 
the  enemy’s  flanks  as  they  advanced  in  mass,  for 
their  sole  object  now  would  seem  to  be  in  turn¬ 
ing  our  flank  at  any  cost.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible,  and  of  the  conduct  of  my  officers  and 
men  in  every  instance  during  that  terrible  day,  I 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  praise  sufficient.  There 
were  no  stragglers  reported  from  my  regiment, 
but  each  little  squad  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
which  composed  the  fighting  strength  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  were  a  host  in  themselves  !  At  five  p.m. 
the  battle  raged  in  a  most  terrific  manner,  and 
our  gallant  heroes  fell  thick  and  fast  all  around 
us,  but  still,  those  unhurt  stood  up  to  their  work 
with  coolness  and  confidence  surprising.  The 
enemy  having  concentrated  his  heavy  masses  on 
us,  pushed  them  forward  with  perfect  maniac 
strength  and  ferocity,  but  for  nearly  two  hours 
we  held  them  back  with  frightful  loss  to  them, 
the  entire  plain  in  our  front  being  strewn  thickly 
with  his  dead  and  struggling  troops.  Our  left 
flank  being  found  weak,  the  brigade  fell  back  to 
let  the  batteries  open  on  the  enemy,  and  my  re¬ 
giment,  still  holding  its  position,  fell  back  at  twi¬ 
light  with  the  First  brigade,  and  immediately 
joined  our  own  ;  the  men  being  weary  from  hard 
marching,  hard  but  glorious  fighting,  and  scarcity 
of  rations,  were  soon  wrapped  in  slumber.  The 
enemy  were  defeated  along  the  entire  line. 

My  entire  loss  throughout  the  day  was  very 
severe,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  my  regi¬ 
ment.  My  color-guard  were  all  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Captain  Keene,  of  the  color  company, 
fell  pierced  by  four  bullets,  and  so  severe  was  the 
engagement  from  four  o’clock  till  dark,  that  scarce¬ 
ly  a  single  officer  or  man  in  my  regiment  escaped 
without  a  shot  through  some  portion  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing  or  equipments.  Indeed,  General  Sickles  did 
us  the  honor  to  say,  that :  “  The  little  Third  Maine 
saved  the  army  to-day !” 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  I  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  brigade,  and  Captain  Wm.  C. 
Morgan  in  command  of  the  regiment.  I  moved 
to  the  centre  at  about  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  by  order, 
to  the  support  of  General  Hancock,  of  the  Second 
corps,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  heavily 
pressed  by  tbfc  concentrated  columns  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  I  moved  forward  with  m}’-  own  gallant  little 
regiment  occupying  the  right  and  front,  (with  the 
Fourth  Maine,  Twentieth  Indiana,  and  Ninety- 
ninth  Pennsylvania,)  a  post  of  honor  none  will 
dispute  with  them  ;  and  although  my  movements 
were  of  the  most  hurried  nature,  we  only  arrived 
in  time  to  witness  the  total  rout  of  the  enemy, 
the  capture  of  some  four  thousand  prisoners,  and 
the  entire  field  of  forty  acres  a  mass  of  struggling 
humanity ;  the  sight  was  sickening,  and  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  enemy  complete. 

In  this  position,  my  regiment  supported  the 
batteries,  while  they  shelled  the  mob  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops,  now  rushing  headlong  to  the  cover 
of  their  earthworks,  after  which  we  moved  to  the 
extreme  front  and  relieved  the  line  of  skirmish¬ 


ers,  and  occupied  the  first  line  of  defence,  sup¬ 
ported  by,  instead  of  supporting  the  Second  corps, 
till  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  when,  finding  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  from  our  front,  and  on  be¬ 
ing  relieved,  I  marched  my  brigade  to  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  division,  afterward  sending  for¬ 
ward  several  squads  of  men  to  gather  and  bring 
in  their  deceased  comrades,  which  was  done  with 
all  the  solemnity  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  visit  those  portions  of  the  field  where  my 
loss  was  greatest,  from  Thursday  till  Sunday,  the 
dead  were,  in  many  cases,  so  disfigured  as  to  defy 
identification,  these  persons  having  been  robbed 
(as  usual)  by  the  enemy  (who  occupied  the 
ground  on  the  night  of  the  second  after  we  had 
retired)  of  every  thing  portable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  with  the  bri¬ 
gade,  division,  and  corps,  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  is  a  complete  revised  list  of  the 
casualties  up  to  the  present  date : 

Field  and  Staff. — Major  S.  P.  Lee,  arm  ampu¬ 
tated  at  shoulder ;  Sergeant-Major  Hen ryS.  Small, 
killed. 

Company  A. — Corporal  John  L.  Little,  killed; 
Sergeant  William  Parris,  wounded  slightly,  leg  ; 
Sergeant  Charles  N.  Osgood,  leg,  severe ;  privates, 
Augustus  Emery,  side,  severely ;  Ed.  S.  Ramsey, 
hand,  slightly  ;  Corporal  Jona  Newcomb,  wound¬ 
ed  and  prisoner  ;  privates, Wm.  Hughes,  prisoner  ; 
Wm.  F.  Crocker,  missing ;  Phineas  Small,  miss¬ 
ing;  Oliver  Webber,  missing  ;  Edgar  W.  Preble, 
missing. 

Company  B. — Sergeant  Asa  C.  Rowe,  killed; 
privates,  John  Jones  killed  ;  Nathan  Call,  leg  am¬ 
putated:  First  Sergeant  Hannibal  Johnson,  pris¬ 
oner  ;  privates,  Joseph  Winslow,  missing ;  Enoch 
Barker,  missing ;  Charles  Gannett,  prisoner. 

Company  C.  —  Private  Horace  Dale,  killed ; 
First  Sergeant  Parlin  Crawford,  wounded  in  arm ; 
Corporal  Danforth  M.  Maxcy,  leg  amputated ; 
privates,  Daniel  M.  Moody,  leg  amputated ; 
Charles  M.  Landers,  head,  slightly ;  John  S.  Lewis, 
hip,  slightly;  Charles  H.  Foye,  foot  severely; 
Orren  Heath,  hand,  severely ;  Lyman  C.  Ileald, 
leg,  slightly;  William  H.  Sturtevant,  leg,  slightly; 
Sergeant  George  F.  Spear,  missing ;  Corporal 
Charles  F.  Martin,  missing. 

Company  D. — First  Sergeant  Eben  S.  Allen, 
leg  amputated;  Sergeant  Shaw,  wounded  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Corporal  George  Farnham,  heel,  severely ; 
privates,  Joseph  Roach,  leg  amputated;  Jerry 
Wakefield,  leg,  slightly ;  James  Fletcher,  miss¬ 
ing;  Patrick  T.  Hartnett,  missing. 

Company  E. — Sergeant  George  S.  Chamberlain, 
shoulder,  severely ;  privates,  A.  H.  Sprague,  leg 
amputated ;  Sherburn  E.  George,  slightly  ;  Silas 
F.  Leighton,  slightly ;  Charles  W.  Bancroft,  leg, 
severely ;  George  W.  Bailey,  leg,  severely ;  Alden 
F.  Mureh,  leg,  severely ;  Charles  B.  Rogers,  leg, 
severely  ;  Seth  Sweatland,  prisoner ;  Stephen  M. 
Symons,  missing. 

Company  F. — Corporals,  Henry  B.  Swan, (color- 
guard,)  killed ;  Amos  H.  Cole,  killed ;  privates, 
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Asbury  Luce,  killed ;  Thomas  Currier,  killed  ; 
Sergeant  J.  P.  Durgin,  leg,  slightly ;  Corporal 
Henry  H.  Chase,  arm,  severely ;  privates,  William 
J.  Rackliff,  leg,  severely ;  Charles  L.  Towle, 
thigh,  severely ;  George  E.  Dorothy,  leg,  slightly ; 
John  H.  Stevens,  arm,  severely;  Sergeant  Ora 
M.  Nason,  prisoner ;  privates,  Frank  Swan,  pris¬ 
oner  ;  Luke  T.  Shattuck,  prisoner ;  William  H. 
Maxim,  missing. 

Company  G. — Sergeants,  William  Brown,  thigh, 
severely ;  George  W.  Davis,  arm,  slightly ;  pri¬ 
vates,  H.  C.  Webber,  arm,  severely;  John  E. 
Fossett,  arm,  severely ;  James  Perry,  leg,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  Charles  H.  Arnold,  prisoner ;  Charles  C. 
Grover,  prisoner;  Henry  Derocher,  prisoner; 
Corporals  Orren  Austin,  missing ;  A.  P.  Herrick, 
missing ;  Private,  Samuel  E.  Frost,  missing. 

Company  H. — Corporal  Eben  Farrington,  kill¬ 
ed;  private,- Albert  Corson,  killed;  Color-Ser¬ 
geant  William  Livermore,  side,  slightly;  Corpo¬ 
rals  John  Bacon,  leg  and  arm,  severely  ;  J.  F. 
Stanley,  arm,  slightly ;  privates,  George  Dickson, 
leg,  slightty;  William  T.  Preble,  leg,  slightly; 
C.  Major,  missing ;  P.  F.  Rowe,  missing. 

Company  I. — Sergeants  N.  W.  Jones,  killed; 
Henry  H.  Lyon,  killed;  Corporal  George  L.  Fel¬ 
lows,  killed ;  private,  Calvin  Burdin,  killed  ;  Cor¬ 
poral  H.  W.  Cooper,  -wounded ;  privates,  Charles 
Bachelder,  side,  slightly ;  A.  J.  Bailey,  hand,  se¬ 
verely  ;  H.  W.  Neal,  foot,  severely  ;  A.  J.  Lewis, 
arm,  slightly ;  Alexander  Lewis,  prisoner  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Palmer,  missing. 

Company  K. — Captain  John  C.  Keene,  killed  ; 
privates,  Albert  Frost,  killed ;  William  Burgess, 
killed;  First  Lieutenant  Henry  Penniman,  leg, 
severely  ;  Sergeant  Edward  K.  Thomas,  eye,  se¬ 
verely  ;  Corporal  A.  G.  H.  Wood,  leg  and  arm, 
severely ;  privates,  Charles  Smart,  hand,  severely ; 
Henry  Stearns,  ankle,  severely ;  Samuel  G. 
Chandler,  leg,  severely  ;  William  Raymond,  both 
legs,  severely;  William  Fleald,  arm,  severely; 
Henry  Turner,  shoulder,  severely ;  George  Per¬ 
kins,  knee,  severely;  James  Ricker,  prisoner; 
Elias  Wood,  prisoner:  Hiram  Cochran,  prisoner; 
R.  S.  Key,  prisoner;  William  Wilson,  missing; 
George  A.  Butler,  missing. 

Making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
namely,  one  field-officer  wounded;  one  non¬ 
commissioned  staff  killed ;  one  line-officer  killed ; 
one  line-officer  wounded ;  sixteen  enlisted  men 
killed ;  fifty-six  enlisted  men  wounded  ;  seven¬ 
teen  enlisted  men  taken  prisoners ;  and  twenty 
enlisted  men  missing. 

The  prisoners  having  all  been  heard  from,  I 
fear  we  shall  ultimately  be  compelled  to  reckon 
the  missing  amongst  the  killed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  B.  Lakeman, 

Colonel  Commanding  Third  Maine  Regiment. 

Joiin  L.  IIodsdon, 

Adjutant-General  State  of  Maine. 


Doc.  118. 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURGH,  PA. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  CUSTER. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  1 
Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  V 
Berea  Chdrch,  August  22,  1863.  ) 

Captain  Dstes,  A.A.  G.,  Third  Division ,  Cavalry 

Corps ,  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Third  division,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  my  command  in  the  engagements  near 
Gettysburgh,  July  third,  1863. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  third, 
I  received  an  order  through  a  staff-officer  of  the 
Brigadier-General  commanding  the  division,  to 
move  at  once  my  command,  and  follow  the  First 
brigade  on  the  road  leading  from  Two  Taverns  to 
Gettysburgh. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  instructions,  my  column 
was  formed  and  moved  out  on  the  road  desig¬ 
nated,  when  a  staff-officer  of  Brigadier-General 
Gregg,  commanding  Second  division,  ordered  me 
to  take  my  command  and  place  it  in  position  on 
the  pike  leading  from  York  to  Gettysburgh,  which 
position  formed  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  of 
battle  on  that  day.  Upon  arriving  at  the  point 
designated,  I  immediately  placed  my  command 
in  position,  facing  toward  Gettysburgh.  At  the 
same  time  I  caused  reconnoissances  to  be  made  on 
my  front,  right,  and  rear,  but  failed  to  discover 
any  considerable  force  of  the  enemy.  Every 
thing  remained  quiet  till  ten  a.m.,  when  the  ene¬ 
my  appeared  on  my  right  flank  and  opened  upon 
me  with  a  battery  of  six  guns,  leaving  two  guns 
and  a  regiment  to  hold  my  first  position  and 
cover  the  road  leading  to  Gettysburgh.  I  shifted 
the  remaining  portion  of  my  command,  forming 
a  new  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  my  former 
line.  The  enemy  had  obtained  correct  range  of 
my  new  position  and  were  pouring  solid  shot  ami 
shell  into  my  command  with  great  accuracy. 
Placing  two  sections  of  battery  M,  Second  regu¬ 
lar  artillery,  in  position,  I  ordered  them  to  silence 
the  enemy’s  battery,  which  order,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  position,  was 
successfully  accomplished  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  My  line,  as  it  then  existed,  was  shaped 
like  the  letter  L,  the  shorter  branch  formed  of 
one  section  of  battery  M,  supported  by  four 
squadrons  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry  faced 
toward  Gettysburgh,  covering  the  Gettysburgh 
pike ;  the  long  branch  composed  of  the  remaining 
two  sections  of  battery  N,  Second  artillery,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  portion  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry 
on  the  left,  and  the  First  Michigan  cavalry  on  the 
right,  with  the  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry  still 
further  to  the  right  and  in  advance,  was  held  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  attack  the  enemy  might 
make  coming  on  the  Oxford  road.  The  Fifth 
Michigan  cavalry  was  dismounted  and  ordered  to 
take  position  in  front  of  my  centre  and  left.  The 
First  Michigan  cavalry  was  hold  in  a  column  of 
squadrons,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  I  ordered  fifty  men  to  be  sent  one  mile  and 
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a  half  on  the  Oxford  road,  while  a  detachment  of 
equal  size  was  sent  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
road  leading  from  Gettysburgh  to  York,  both  de¬ 
tachments  being  under  the  command  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Major  Webber,  who  from  time  to  time  kept 
me  so  well  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  my  dispositions 
with  complete  success.  At  twelve  o’clock  an  order 
was  transmitted  to  me  from  the  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  commanding  the  division  by  one  of  his  aids, 
directing  me,  upon  being  relieved  by  a  brigade 
from  the  Second  division,  to  move  with  my  com¬ 
mand  and  form  a  junction  with  the  First  brigade 
on  the  extreme  left.  On  the  arrival  of  the  brigade 
of  the  Second  division,  commanded  by  Colonel 
McIntosh,  I  prepared  to  execute  the  order.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  left  my  position,  Brigadier-General 
Gregg,  commanding  the  Second  division,  arrived 
with  his  entire  command.  Learning  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  on  my  front,  and  rightly  conjec¬ 
turing  that  the  enemy  was  making  his  disposi¬ 
tions  for  vigorously  attacking  our  position,  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Gregg  ordered  me  to  remain  in  the 
position  I  then  occupied.  The  enemy  was  soon 
after  reported  to  be  advancing  on  my  front.  The 
detachment  of  fifty  men  sent  on  the  Oxford  road 
were  driven  in,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy’s 
line  of  skirmishers,  consisting  of  dismounted  cav¬ 
alry,  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
on  my  front.  The  line  extended  beyond  my  left. 
To  repel  their  advance,  I  ordered  the  Fifth  cav¬ 
alry  to  a  more  advanced  position,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards. 
Colonel  Alger,  commanding  the  Fifth,  assisted  by 
Majors  Trowbridge  and  Ferry,  of  the  same  regi¬ 
ment,  made  such  admirable  disposition  of  their 
men  behind  fences  and  other  defences,  as  enabled 
Them  to  successfully  repel  the  repeated  advance 
of  a  greatly  superior  force.  I  attributed  their 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  this 
Regiment  is  armed  with  the  Spencer  repeating 
rifle,  which,  in  the  hands  of  brave,  determined 
men,  like  those  composing  the  Fifth  Michigan 
cavalry,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  effective 
fire-arm  that  our  cavalry  can  adopt.  Colonel 
Alger  held  his  ground  until  his  men  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  ammunition,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  movement  was  the  signal  for  the 
enemy  to  charge,  which  they  did  with  two  regi¬ 
ments,  mounted  and  dismounted.  I  at  once  or¬ 
dered  the  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry,  Colonel 
Mann,  to  charge  the  advancing  column  of  the 
enemy.  The  ground  over  which  we  had  to  pass 
was  very  unfavorable  for  the  manoeuvring  of 
cavalry,  but  despite  all  obstacles  this  regiment 
advanced  boldly  to  the  assault,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  splendid  style,  the  enemy  being  driven 
from  field  to  field  until  our  advance  reached  a 
high  and  unbroken  fence,  behind  which  the  ene¬ 
my  were  strongly  posted.  Nothing  daunted, 
Colonel  Mann,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  his 
regiment,  bravely  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  dis¬ 
charged  their  revolvers  in  the  very  face  of  the 
foe.  No  troops  could  have  maintained  this  po¬ 
sition  ;  the  Seventh  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 


retire,  followed  by  twice  the  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  By  this  time,  Colonel  Alger,  of  the  Fifth 
Michigan  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  mounting  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  regiment,  and  gal¬ 
lantly  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  the  Seventh, 
whose  further  pursuit  by  the  enemy  he  checked. 
At  the  same  time  an  entire  brigade  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry,  consisting  of  four  regiments,  ap¬ 
peared  just  over  the  crest  in  our  front.  They 
were  formed  in  column  of  regiments.  To  meet 
this  overwhelming  force  I  had  but  one  available 
regiment,  the  First  Michigan  cavalry,  and  the 
fire  of  battery  M,  Second  regular  artillery.  I  at 
once  ordered  the  First  to  charge,  but  learned  at 
the  same  moment  that  similar  orders  had  been 
given  by  Brigadier-General  Gregg.  As  before 
stated,  the  First  was  formed  in  column  of  bat¬ 
talions.  Upon  receiving  the  order  to  charge, 
Colonel  Town,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
command,  ordered  the  “  trot  ”  and  sabres  to  be 
drawn.  In  this  manner  this  gallant  body  of  men 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  a  force  outnumbering 
them  five  to  one.  In  addition  to  this  numerical 
superiority,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  po¬ 
sition,  and  were  exultant  over  the  repulse  of  the 
Seventh  Michigan  cavalry.  All  these  facts  con¬ 
sidered,  would  seem  to  render  success  on  the  part 
of  the  First  impossible.  Not  so,  however.  Arriv¬ 
ing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy’s  column,  the 
charge  was  ordered,  and  with  a  yell  that  spread 
terror  before  them,  the  First  Michigan  cavalry,  led 
by  Colonel  Town,  rode  upon  the  front  rank  of  the 
enemy,  sabring  all  who  came  within  reach.  For 
a  moment,  but  only  a  moment,  that  long,  heavy 
column  stood  its  ground,  then  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impetuosity  of  our  attack,  it  gave  way 
into  a  disorderly  rout,  leaving  vast  numbers  of 
their  dead  and  wounded  in  our  possession,  while 
the  First,  being  masters  of  the  field,  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  much  vaunted  “  chiv¬ 
alry,”  led  by  their  favorite  commander,  seek  safe¬ 
ty  in  headlong  flight.  I  cannot  find  language  to 
express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  and 
daring  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
First  Michigan  cavalry.  They  advanced  to  the 
charge  of  a  vastly  superior  force  with  as  much 
order  and  precision  as  if  going  upon  parade ;  and 
I  challenge  the  annals  of  warfare  to  produce  a 
more  brilliant  or  successful  charge  of  cavalry  than 
the  one  just  recounted.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered 
by  battery  M,  Second  regiment  of  artillery,  in  this 
charge.  Our  success  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
the  field  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  highly 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  battery  was  hand¬ 
led  by  Lieutenant  A.  0.  M.  Pennington,  assisted 
by  Lieutenants  Clark,  Woodruff,  and  Hamilton. 
The  enemy  made  but  slight  demonstration  against 
us  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  except  in 
one  instance  he  attempted  to  turn  my  left  flank, 
which  attempt  was  most  gallantly  met  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  frustrated  by  Second  Lieutenant  J.  II. 
Kellogg,  with  company  II,  Sixth  Michigan  cav¬ 
alry.  We  held  possession  of  the  field  until  dark, 
during  which  time  we  collected  our  dead  and 
wounded.  At  dark  I  returned  with  my  command 
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to  Two  Taverns,  where  I  encamped  for  the  night. 
In  this  engagement  my  command  lost  as  follows : 

Officers.  Men. 

Killed . . .  9  69 

Wounded . 25  207 

Missing .  7  225 

making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Among  the  killed  I  regret  to  record  the  name  of 
Major  N.  H.  Ferry,  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  cavalry, 
who  fell  while  heroically  cheering  on  his  men. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  particularize  in 
those  instances  deserving  especial  mention  ;  all, 
both  men  and  officers,  did  their  duty.  There 
were  many  cases  of  personal  heroism,  but  a  list 
of  their  names  would  make  my  report  too  ex¬ 
tended.  To  Colonel  Town,  commanding  the  First 
Michigan  cavalry,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  regiment  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  great  praise  is 
due.  Colonel  Mann,  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
cavalry,  and  Colonel  Alger,  of  the  Fifth  Michigan 
cavalry,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  men  of  their 
commands,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their 
united  efforts  in  repelling  the  advance  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry  rendered  very 
good  service  by  guarding  both  my  right  and  left 
flank ;  also  by  supporting  battery  M  under  a  very 
hot  fire  from  the  enemy’s  battery.  Colonel  Gray, 
commanding  the  regiment,  was  constantly  seen 
wherever  his  presence  was  most  needed,  and  is 
deserving  of  special  mention.  I  desire  to  com¬ 
mend  to  your  favorable  notice  Lieutenants  Pen¬ 
nington,  Clark,  Woodruff,  and  Hamilton,  of  bat¬ 
tery  M,  Second  artillery,  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
displayed  by  each  on  this  occasion.  My  thanks 
are  personally  due  to  the  following  named  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  staff,  who  on  many  occasions  ex¬ 
hibited  remarkable  gallantry  in  transmitting  and 
executing  my  orders  on  the  field : 

Captain  G.  A.  Drew,  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry, 
Assistant  Inspector-General. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  Baylis,  Fifth  Michigan  cav¬ 
alry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Wheeler,  First 
Michigan  cavalry,  A.  D.  C. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Colerick,  First  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry,  A.  D.  C. 

I  desire  also  to  mention  two  of  my  buglers, 
Joseph  Fought,  company  D,  Fifth  U.  S.  cavalry, 
and  Peter  Boehn,  company  B,  Fifth  U.  S.  cav¬ 
alry  ;  also,  Orderlies  Norval  Churchill,  company 
L,  First  Michigan  cavalry,  George  L.  Foster, 
company  0,  First  Michigan  cavalry,  and  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Butler,  company  M,  First  Michigan  cav¬ 
alry.  Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Custer, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Second  Brigade. 

Jacob  L.  Greene, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  119. 

THE  MASSACRE  AT'  LAWRENCE,  KAN¬ 
SAS. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  KEMPF.* 

Yesterday,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  about 
half-past  four  o’clock,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence 
were  surprised  to  hear  a  body  of  cavalry  ride 
rapidly  toward  the  Kansas  River.  As  soon  as 
the  first  of  these  men  reached  the  river  by  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  street  and  the  streets  east  and  west 
of  it,  they  raised  a  shout,  which  was  repeated 
down  the  streets  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  hear. 
The  citizens,  startled  by  the  noise,  rushed  into 
the  streets  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Many  of  the 
citizens  were  then  shot  down.  With  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  lightning,  the  news  spread  over  town 
that  the  accursed  Quantrell,  with  his  bushwhack¬ 
ers,  was  in  town.  The  surprise  was  so  complete 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  citizens  to 
undertake  any  thing  whatever  for  their  defence. 
The  few  who  heroically  run  out  with  their  guns 
were  quickly  murdered,  as  were,  in  fact,  all  who 
showed  themselves  during  the  first  half-hour. 
The  hills  above  and  the  woods  below  the  town 
were  well  guarded  by  guerrillas,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  persons  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  to  make  their  escape.  Every  thing  was  done 
by  command,  or  well  understood  beforehand  by 
these  murderers.  After  they  had  spread  over 
town,  they  commenced  to  plunder  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner  conceivable.  Every  store  was 
broken  open  by  a  few  men,  guarded  against  sur¬ 
prise  from  the  inside.  The  first  thing  they  look¬ 
ed  after  was  the  safe ;  then  every  thing  else  of 
value.  Every  safe  was  bursted  open  when  they 
could  not  get  the  key ;  but  they  were  so  well 
informed  about  every  thing,  that  they  sent,  in 
several  instances,  to  the  private  residences  of 
persons,  demanding  the  keys  for  the  safes  in  the 
stores.  Well-informed  citizens  think  they  took 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  along 
with  them.  It  would  seem  they  took  more.  They 
had  been  in  town  some  time  before  they  com¬ 
menced  burning  the  buildings. 

The  inmates  of  the  Eldridge  House  were  rous¬ 
ed  by  somebody  violently  beating  the  gong.  Most 
of  them  soon  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  it  was 
found  that  not  an  arm  was  in  the  house.  Cap¬ 
tain  Banks  told  them  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  surrender,  and  this  being  agreed  upon, 
Captain  Banks  took  a  white  sheet,  and  waved  it 
from  the  balcony.  This  was  greeted  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  shout  from  the  guerrillas.  The  command¬ 
er  of  the  bushwhackers  around  the  house  asked 
Banks  :  “  Do  you  surrender  this  house  ?”  “  We 
do,  and  hope  that  you  will  treat  our  women  and 
children  with  decency.”  To  this  the  rebels 
agreed,  and  Banks  asked  for  Colonel  Quantrell. 
Quantrell  was  sent  for,  and  soon  came.  He 
asked  Banks  whether  he  was  a  Federal  officer, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  assured 
Banks  that  they  would  all  be  treated  as  prisoners, 

*  Mr.  Kempf  was  an  attache  of  the  Provost-Marshal’s  office 
at  Lawrence. 
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and  should  not  be  molested.  They  were  all 
searched,  and  every  thing  valuable  taken  away 
from  them — even  the  finger-rings  of  men  and 
women.  The  whole  house  was  then  ransacked, 
and  every  thing  of  value  taken  out  by  the  guer¬ 
rillas.  The  prisoners  were  marched  over  to  the 
Whitney  House,  and  there  guarded. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  plunder  had  been 
secured  on  horses  driven  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  town.  The  safes  had  all  been  broken, 
some  blown  up  by  powder,  others  deliberately 
chiselled  open.  They  picked  out  the  horses, 
only  retaining  the  best,  and  driving  the  poorer 
ones  off. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  they  set  fire  to  the 
court-house.  We  heard  several  explosions,  which 
at  a  distance  would  have  been  taken-  for  cannon- 
shots.  We  heard  some  person  riding  down  the 
street,  commanding  their  friends  to  burn  the 
stores  ;  and  we  soon  heard  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  saw  most  of  the  buildings  east  and 
west  of  us  wrapped  in  flames.  To  the  south  we 
could  not  see  from  the  houses  we  were  in. 

During  all  this  time  citizens  were  being  mur¬ 
dered  everywhere.  Germans  and  negroes,  wThen 
caught,  were  shot  immediately.  Many  persons 
were  shot  down  after  they  had  been  taken  prison¬ 
ers,  and  had  been  assured  that  they  would  not  be 
hurt  if  they  would  surrender.  Messrs.  Trask  and 
Baker,  and  two  other  citizens,  were  so  taken,  and 
while  being  marched  toward  the  river  as  prison¬ 
ers,  after  being  assured  that  they  would  not  be 
harmed,  some  guerrillas  asked  their  names.  Mr. 
Trask  gave  the  names,  when  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  fired  upon,  and  all  four  killed  on  the  spot, 
except  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  not  expected  to  live, 
however.  Mr.  Dix  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
his  house  set  on  fire,  when  one  of  the  fiends  told 
him,  if  he  would  give  them  his  money,  he  would 
not  be  killed ;  otherwise  he  would.  Mr.  Dix 
went  into  the  burning  house,  and  got  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  handed  it  over.  He  was  told  to 
march  toward  the  river,  and  had  not  proceeded 
twenty  steps  when  he  was  shot  dead  from  be¬ 
hind.  Mr.  Hampson,  clerk  of  the  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal,  had  a  revolver,  and  tried  to  defend  the  few 
things  he  had  saved  from  the  Johnson  House. 
His  wife  interfered,  and  they  told  him  if  he  would 
surrender  he  should  bo  treated  as  a  prisoner, 
and  be  safe  from  harm.  He  surrendered,  and 
was  immediately  shot  from  behind,  the  ball  en¬ 
tering  near  the  spine,  and  coming  out  below  the 
kidneys  in  front.  The  wound  is  not  considered 
fatal. 

In  one  instance,  the  wife  and  a  daughter  of  a 
man  threw  themselves  over  his  body,  begging 
for  his  life  ;  but  one  of  the  murderers  deliberate¬ 
ly  thrust  his  revolver  down  between  the  two 
women,  and  killed  the  man. 

Before  ten  o’clock  the  body  of  the  guerrillas 
left  with  their  plunder,  leaving  a  guard  over  the 
prisoners  in  town,  and  a  few  stragglers.  The 
few  persons  wounded  were  wounded  at  this  time 
by  the  passing  fiends.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  most  persons  were  fired  at  from  very  near, 
and  killed  instantly. 


One  of  the  first  persons  out  was  Colonel  Deitz- 
ler.  Mr.  Williamson  and  myself  helped  him 
carry  off  the  dead.  The  sight  that  met  us  when 
coming  out,  I  cannot  describe.  I  have  read  of 
outrages  committed  in  the  so-called  dark  ages, 
and  horrible  as  they  appeared  to  me,  they  sank 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  what  I 
wras  then  compelled  to  witness.  Well-known 
citizens  were  lying  in  front  of  the  spot  where 
their  stores  or  residences  had  been,  completely 
roasted.  The  bodies  were  crisp  and  nearly  black. 
We  thought,  at  first,  that  they  were  all  negroes, 
till  we  recognized  some  of  them.  In  handling 
the  dead  bodies,  pieces  of  roasted  flesh  would 
remain  in  our  hands.  Soon  our  strength  failed 
us  in  this  horrible  and  sickening  work.  Many 
could  not  help  crying  like  children.  Women 
and  little  children  were  all  over  town,  hunting 
for  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  sad  indeed 
was  the  scene  when  they  did  finally  find  them 
among  the  corpses  laid  out  for  recognition.  I 
cannot  describe  the  horrors  ;  language  fails  me, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  I  witnessed 
makes  me  sick  when  I  am  compelled  to  repeat 
them. 

The  town  is  a  complete  ruin.  The  whole  of 
the  business  part,  and  all  good  private  resi¬ 
dences  are  burned  down.  Every  thing  of  value 
was  taken  along  by  the  fiends.  No  store  is 
left,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  good  people  of 
Leavenworth  send  provisions  immediately.  Per¬ 
sons  who  were  rich  yesterday  are  now  utterly 
destitute. 

One  of  the  first  places  surrounded  was  the 
Eldridge  House.  It  seems  the  guerrillas  demand¬ 
ed  a  surrender  before  firing  into  it.  After  a 
short  consultation  the  occupants  concluded  to 
surrender,  and  a  white  flag  (sheet)  appeared  from 
the  balcony,  which  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
Quntrell  was  sent  for,  and  made  his  appearance. 
On  being  asked  what  were  his  intentions,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Plunder  ;  ”  he  finally  agreed  that  they 
should  be  protected,  and  gave  them  an  escort  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  last-named  place  not  be¬ 
ing  found  safe  on  account  of  indiscriminate 
shooting  by  the  men,  Quantrell  allowed  them  to 
go  to  the  Whitney  House,  kept  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Quantrell  said  Mr.  Stone  once  saved  his  life,  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  forget  past  favors.  As 
soon  as  the  Eldridge  was  surrendered,  the  house 
was  searched.  The  inmates  of  the  rooms  were 
aroused  from  their  beds,  and  their  money,  jew¬ 
el^,  and  other  valuables  demanded  of  them. 
Some  gentlemen  from  Ohio  who  occupied  one 
room  were  not  as  expeditious  as  the  guerrillas 
thought,  and  they  commenced  firing  through 
the  door.  One  ball  took  effect  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg  of  one  of  them.  This  same  man  was  again 
shot  through  the  shoulder,  but  is  now  doing  well 
at  the  Merchants’,  in  this  city.  Soon  after,  the 
building  was  destroyed  ;  whether  it  was  fired  or 
caught  from  the  adjoining  buildings,  we  have  not 
heard.  It  is  supposed  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  connected  with  L.  Levenson  &  Co.,  who 
had  a  store  underneath,  was  burned. 

After  the  second  move,  the  Eldridge  House 
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party,  which  numbered  about  sixty,  were  safely, 
as  they  supposed,  located  in  the  Whitney  House. 
Quantrell  had  chosen  this  place  for  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  any  of  his 
men  who  attempted  to  molest  any  of  them. 
Many  people,  knowing  this,  slipped  in  and  were 
saved.  One  brute  came  in  upon  his  horse  while 
the  party  were  going  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
and  was  told  by  one  of  Quantrell’s  head  men, 
named  Porter,  that  he  would  kill  him  if  he  did 
not  dry  up.  Every  thing  went  on  very  well 
while  Quantrell  was  there ;  he  promised  that  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  leave  the  town,  and 
none  of  his  men  should  return.  He  took  a 
lunch,  and  finally  ordered  the  command  to  move 
out  of  the  city,  which  they  did.  After  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and 
bowing  politely,  said :  “  Ladies,  I  now  bid  you 
good  morning.  I  hope  when  we  meet  again,  it 
will  be  under  more  favorable  circumstances.” 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark-colored  shirt, 
blue  blouse,  and  had  on  a  black  hat.  After 
Quantrell  left,  four  of  his  men  came  back  and 
said  they  were  determined  to  kill  some  one  out 
of  the  crowd— didn’t  much  care  who  ;  that  they 
.  had  been  promised  the  privilege  of  killing  all 
the3r  pleased,  and  through  some  reason,  Quan¬ 
trell  had  been  humbugged.  One  of  the  party  said 
that  he  had  a  sister  killed  in  the  prison  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  another  said  that  he  had  a  sister 
shot  by  Union  men  ;  the  third  said  he  wanted  to 
kill  Miss  Lydia  Stone,  the  landlord’s  daughter  ; 
the  fourth  was  a  sober  man,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  help  save  the  lives  of  those  in  the  house.  It 
seems  that  one  of  the  party  had  forcibly  taken 
possession  of  a  gold  ring  from  Miss  Stone,  and 
she  informed  Quantrell  of  the  fact,  who  told  the 
fellow  if  he  did  not  hand  it  over  he  would  shoot 
him.  But  Miss  Stone  escaped.  They  wanted  also 
to  kill  Mr.  R.  S.  Stevens  and  another  man,  but 
they  made  their  escape  through  a  back-door  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  few  soldiers  across  the  river.  The 
men  prowled  through  the  house,  but  did  not 
find  what  they  wanted.  Finally  they  ordered 
all  in  the  house  to  form  a  line  outside.  This  was 
done.  One  gentleman  answered,  Central  Ohio. 
The  fellow  said  that  was  as  bad  as  Kansas,  and 
shot  him,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal. 
Others  were  shot.  Mr.  Stone  remonstrated  with 
them,  when  one  of  them  shot  him  through  the 
head,  killing  him  almost  instantly.  The  party 
then  left.  It  is  reported  that  three  of  them  were 
killed  before  getting  out  of  town. 

The  banks  were  robbed,  as  well  as  the  safes 
of  the  stores  and  offices.  One  man  gave  up  all 
he  had,  and  was  then  shot  down.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  they  carried  away  in  greenbacks  some  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  other  property — except 
horses — they  took  away,  was  not  much.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  between  one  and  two  millions. 

Among  the  houses  saved  was  that  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Robinson,  which,  fortunately,  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  guerrillas  came 


and  ordered  the  family  (Mr.  Robinson  not  being 
at  home)  to  take  out  what  they  wanted,  as  they 
were  going  to  burn  it.  They  then  left  for  town. 
When  they  returned,  they  were  greeted  with  a 
volley  from  a  small  party  of  the  Twelfth  Kansas, 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  three  killed.  Thinking 
the  game  would  not  pay,  the  scamps  left. 

General  Lane  had  a  miraculous  escape.  He 
heard  the  firing,  and  saw  Willis’s  stable  burning, 
and  made  tracks  through  a  large  corn-field  near 
his  house.  Inquiries  were  made  by  the  gang  for 
Lane’s  house,  and  a  Mr.  Spicer  was  detailed  by 
them  to  show  his  house.  Placing  a  pistol  to  his 
head  they  compelled  him  to  pilot  them  to  Lane’s 
house.  They  could  not  catch  the  General,  but 
burnt  his  house.  The  General  soon  after  made 
his  appearance,  and  is  now  after  the  murderers. 

Eighteen  soldiers  out  of  twenty-two,  of  the 
Kansas  Fourteenth,  at  their  recruiting  rendez¬ 
vous,  near  Lawrence,  were  shot ;  also  a  number 
of  negroes  of  the  Second  colored  regiment,  were 
killed. 

There  were  many  heroic  deeds  performed  by 
the  ladies.  In  many  instances  they  placed  them¬ 
selves  between  their  husbands  and  fathers  and 
danger  when  the  drunken  fiends  held  cocked 
pistols  at  them.  One  lady  we  hear  spoken  of 
and  deserves  particular  mention ;  her  name  is 
Miss  Lydia  Stone,  daughter  of  the  landlord  of 
the  Whitney  House.  She  moved  round  through 
the  crowd  doing  all  she  could  to  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
fering.  The  dead  body  of  one  person  was  on 
fire,  and  she  at  once  procured  water  and  put  it 
out.  When  the  scoundrels  came  back  a  second 
time,  saying  they  would  kill  some  one,  she  re¬ 
plied,  that :  “  They  might  as  well  kill  me  as  any 
body.”  Heroic  deeds  were  performed  by  other 
ladies  whose  names  have  escaped  us. 

One  of  the  most  cowardly  acts  was  the  shoot¬ 
ing  at  men,  women,  and  children  as  they  passed 
down  under  the  bank  toward  the  river. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Quantrell  had  spies 
at  Lawrence.  One  man  at  the  Eldridge  House 
acted  as  a  guide,  and  pointed  out  prominent  men 
and  things. 

One  fellow  got  Captain  Banks’s  uniform  and 
made  quite  a  display  with  it. 

A  riding  party  of  two  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  met  just  outside  the  city,  and  compelled  to 
go  back.  Quantrell  invited  the  ladies  to  ride  be¬ 
side  him  into  town,  and  they  did  so. 

General  Collamore  was  suffocated  to  death  by 
damps  in  his  well.  When  he  first  discovered 
the  guerrillas  in  town,  he  went  into  the  well,  and 
his  hired  man,  named  Keith,  covered  it  up. 
After  the  trouble  was  over,  the  man  went  to  the 
well  and  found  the  General  at  the  bottom.  He 
went  down  after  him,  and  unfortunately  met  the 
same  fate.  A  neighbor,  named  Lowe,  passing 
alone:,  went  down  to  rescue  both  of  them,  and 
was  also  suffocated. 

It  was  peculiarly  noticeable  that  the  fury  of 
the  incarnate  fiends  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  Germans  and  the  few  unfortunate 
negroes  who  were  in  the  doomed  city. 
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Doc.  120. 

OPERATIONS  IN  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

GENERAL  ROSECRANS’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Cumberland,  I 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  July  24,  1863.  j 

General  :  For  the  information  of  the  General- 
in-Chief  and  the  War  Department,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  preliminaries 
and  operations  which  resulted  in  driving  the 
rebels  out  of  Middle  Tennessee,  from  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Murfreesboro,  a  point  two  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  sup¬ 
plies. 

To  enable  this  army  to  operate  successfully  in 
advance  of  this  position,  it  was  necessary — 

1.  To  establish  and  secure  a  depot  of  supplies 
at  this  point. 

2.  To  organize  an  adequate  cavalry  force  to 
combat  that  of  the  enemy,  protect  our  own  line 
of  communication,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy  should  he  be  beaten  or  retreat. 

The  depot  was  established  and  in  a  defensible 
condition  by  the  first  of  May,  as  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  but  the  inferior  numbers  of  our  cavalry 
and  the  scarcity  of  long  forage  wore  out  our 
cavalry  horses  faster  than  we  could  replace  them, 
and  it  was  not  before  the  fifteenth  of  June  that 
we  had  brought  what  we  had  into  available  con¬ 
dition. 

The  General-in-Chief  has  been  informed  of  the 
reasons  why  an  advance  was  not  deemed  advisa¬ 
ble  until  all  things  were  prepared. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Their  main  base  of  supplies  was  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  but  a  vastly  superior  cavalry  force  had 
enabled  them  to  command  all  the  resources  of 
the  Duck  River  Yalley  and  the  country  south¬ 
ward.  Tullahoma,  a  large  intrenched  camp,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  “barrens”  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  with  the 
McMinnville  branch,  was  their  main  depot.  Its 
front  was  covered  by  the  defiles  of  Duck  River, 
a  deep  narrow  stream,  with  but  few  fords  or 
bridges,  and  a  rough,  rocky  range  of  hills  which 
divides  the  “barrens”  from  the  lower  level  of 
Middle  Tennessee. 

Bragg’s  main  army  occupied  a  strong  position 
north  of  Duck  River,  the  infantry  extending  from 
Shelby ville  to  Wartrace,  and  their  cavalry  on 
their  right  to  McMinnville,  and  on  their  left  to 
Columbia  and  Spring  Hill,  where  Forrest  was 
concentrated  and  threatening  Franklin. 

The  position  of  Bragg’s  infantry  was  covered 
by  a  range  of  high,  rough,  rocky  hills,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  routes  passing  southward  from  Murfrees¬ 
boro  toward  Tullahoma  and  line  of  the  enemy’s 
communications. 

1.  By  McMinnville  it  is  seventy -five  miles  to 
Tullahoma.  Its  length  precludes  it,  while  the  in¬ 
termediate  by-roads  between  that  and  Manches¬ 
ter  were  so  difficult  as  to  be  regarded  as  unsuit¬ 
ed  for  the  movement  of  an  army  ;  and 

2.  The  Manchester  Pike  passing  these  hills 


through  Hoover’s  Gap  and  ascending  to  the 
“  barrens  ”  through  a  long,  difficult  canon,  called 
Matt’s  Hollow. 

8.  The  Wartrace  road  through  Liberty  Gap, 
which  passes  into  the  one  along  the  railroad  by 
Bellbuckle  Gap. 

4.  The  Shelbyville  turnpike  running  through 
Guy’s  Gap. 

5.  The  Middleton  dirt  road. 

6.  The  road  by  Versailles,  into  the  Shelbyville 
and  Triune  roads,  both  of  which  avoid  passes 
and  have  few  defiles. 

The  enemy  held  all  these  passes,  and  his  main 
position  in  front  of  Shelbyville  was  strengthened 
by  a  redan  line  extending  from  Horse  Mountain 
on  the  east,  to  Duck  River  on  the  west,  covered 
by  a  line  of  abattis. 

Polk’s  corps  was  at  Shelbyville.  Hardee’s 
headquarters  was  at  Wartrace,  and  his  troops 
held  Hoover’s,  Liberty,  and  Bellbuckle  Gaps. 
Polk’s  corps  was  generally  estimated  by  intelli¬ 
gent  rebels  and  Union  men  at  about  eighteen 
thousand,  infantry  and  artillery ;  Hardee’s,  at 
twelve  thousand,  infantry  and  artillery — making 
a  total  of  thirty  thousand  of  these  arms,  and 
probably  eight  thousand  effective  cavalry. 

Positive  information  from  various  sources  con¬ 
curred  to  show  the  enemy  intended  to  fight  us 
in  his  intrenchments  at  Shelbyville,  should  we 
advance  by  that  route,  and  that  he  would  be  in 
good  position  to  retreat  if  beaten,  and  so  retard 
our  pursuit  through  the  narrow  winding  roads 
from  that  place  which  lead  up  to  the  “barrens,” 
and  thus  inflict  severe  loss  without  danger  to 
their  own  line  of  retreat  to  the  mountains  to¬ 
ward  the  base.  I  was  determined  to  render  use¬ 
less  their  intrenchments,  and,  if  possible,  secure 
their  line  of  retreat  by  turning  their  right  and 
moving  on  the  railroad  bridge  across  Elk 
River.  This  would  compel  a  battle  on  our  own 
ground,  or  drive  them  on  a  disadvantageous  line 
of  retreat.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  Bragg  believe  we  could  advance  on  him 
by  the  Shelbyville  route,  and  to  keep  up  the  im¬ 
pression,  if  possible,  until  we  had  reached  Man¬ 
chester  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  this 
point  must  be  reached  over  a  single  practicable 
road  passing  through  Hoover’s  Gap,  a  narrow 
way  three  miles  in  length,  between  high  hills, 
and  then  through  Matt’s  Hollow,  a  gorge  two 
miles  long,  with  scarce  room  anywhere  for 
wagons  to  pass  each  other.  These  passes  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  eight  miles  from 
Hardee’s  headquarters,  not  more  than  sixteen 
miles  from  their  left  at  Shelbyville. 

The  plan  was,  therefore,  to  move  General 
Granger’s  command  to  Triune,  and  thus  create 
the  impression  of  our  intention  to  advance  on 
them  by  the  Shelbyville  and  Triune  pikes,  while 
cavalry  movements  and  an  infantry  advance  to¬ 
ward  Woodbury  would  seem  to  be  feints  design¬ 
ed  by  us  to  deceive  Bragg,  and  conceal  our  sup¬ 
posed  real  designs  on  their  left  when  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  the  roads  presented  comparatively 
slight  obstacles  and  afforded  great  facilities  for 
I  moving  in  force. 
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Events  proved  that  this  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  accordingly  Bragg  called  forward  Buckner 
and  all  the  spare  troops  at  his  command  from 
East-Tennessee  and  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  the 
last  of  them  arriving  on  the  very  evening  they 
began  their  retreat  from  their  position  in  front  of 
Duck  River.  The  operations  which  followed 
these  successful  preliminaries  were  as  follows : 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  Major-General 
Granger,  under  orders,  sent  General  Mitchell, 
with  his  cavalry  division,  on  the  Eagleville  and 
Shelbyville  pike,  to  make  a  furious  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  and  drive  in  their  infantry 
guards  on  their  main  line,  while  General  Gran¬ 
ger,  with  his  own  troops  and  Brannan’s  division, 
moved,  with  ten  days’  rations,  to  Salem,  sending 
his  sick  and  baggage  to  the  camps  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro.  On  the  same  day  Palmer’s  division  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  wrere  ordered  to  move,  via 
Cripple  Creek  and  Readyville,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bradyville  ;  his  advance  to  seize  the  head  of  the 
defile  leading  up  to  the  “  barrens  ”  by  an  ob¬ 
scure  road  leading  them  to  Manchester  by  Bum- 
ley’s  Station.  All  the  other  troops  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  with  twelve  days’ 
rations  of  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt;  six 
days’  meat  on  hoof,  and  six  days’  pork  or  bacon. 
General  Mitchell  accomplished  his  work  after  a 
sharp  and  gallant  fight,  for  the  details  of  which 
I  must  refer  you  to  his  own  report.  General 
Granger  arrived  and  took  position  at  Salem,  in 
pursuance  of  orders. 

The  corps  commanders  met  at  headquarters  in 
the  evening,  when  the  plan  of  the  movement  was 
explained  to  them,  and  each  received  written 
orders  for  his  part,  as  follows  : 

Major-General  McCook’s  corps  was  to  advance 
on  the  Shelbyville  road,  turn  to  the  left,  move 
two  divisions  by  Millersburgh,  and,  advancing 
on  the  Wartrace  road,  seize  and  hold  Liberty 
Gap.  The  third  division  was  to  advance  on  Fos- 
terville,  and  cover  the  crossing  of  General  Gran¬ 
ger’s  command  from  the  Middleton  road,  and 
then  move  by  Christiana  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
corps. 

General  G.  Granger  was  to  advance  on  the 
Middleton  road,  threatening  that  place,  and  cover 
the  passing  of  General  Brannan’s  division  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps,  which  was  to  pass  by  Christi¬ 
ana  and  bivouac  with  the  rear  division  of  the 
Twentieth  corps. 

The  Fourteenth  corps,  Major-General  Thomas, 
was  to  advance  on  the  Manchester  pike,  seize 
and  hold  with  its  advance,  if  practicable,  Hoover’s 
Gap,  and  bivouac  so  as  to  command  and  cover 
that  and  the  Millersburgh  road,  so  that  McCook 
and  himself  could  be  within  supporting  distance 
of  each  other. 

Major-General  Crittenden  was  to  leave  Van 
Clove’s  division  of  the  Twenty-first  army  corps 
at  Murfreesboro,  concentrate  at  Bradyville  with 
the  other  two,  and  await  orders. 

The  cavalry,  one  brigade  under  General  Tur- 
chin,  was  sent  with  the  Twenty-first  army  corps 
to  look  out  toward  McMinnville.  All  the  remain¬ 
der  under  Major-General  Stanley,  were  to  meet 


General  Mitchell  coming  in  from  Versailles,  and 
attack  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Middleton. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  was  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Mrs.  McGill’s,  at  Big  Spring  branch. 

All  these  movements  were  executed  with  com¬ 
mendable  promptitude  and  success  in  the  midst 
of  a  continuous  and  drenching  rain,  which  so 
softened  the  ground  on  all  the  dirt  roads  as  to 
render  them  next  to  impassable. 

General  McCook’s  taking  of  Liberty  Gap  was 
very  gallant  and  creditable  to  the  troops  of  John¬ 
son’s  division,  Willich’s  brigade  leading,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Carlin’s  brigade  of  Davis’s  division  on 
the  right. 

General  Reynolds  had  the  advance  in  the 
Fourteenth  corps,  Wilder’s  mounted  brigade 
leading.  He  surprised  and  carried  Hoover’s 
Gap,  a  defile  three  miles  in  length,  before  the 
main  infantry  support  of  the  rebels  (two  bri¬ 
gades)  could  come  up,  and  when  they  did  ar¬ 
rive,  fought  them  and  held  the  position  until  the 
remainder  of  Reynolds’s  division  arrived.  The 
enemy  kept  at  artillery  distance  from  them,  and 
left  us  to  hold  the  bridge  across  the  Garrison 
fork  and  the  debouch  of  the  Fairfield  road.  For 
the  details  of  this  fight,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of 
the  immediate  commanders  of  the  troops. 

As  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  the  enemy 
would  advance  to  test  our  strength  on  McCook’s 
front  or  mass  on  the  flank  of  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  near  Fairfield,  the  orders  for  June  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  were  as  follows  : 

Major-General  Crittenden  to  advance  to  Lan- 
non’s  Stand,  six  miles  east  of  Beech  Grove,  and 
open  communication  with  General  Thomas. 

General  Thomas  to  attack  the  rebels  on  the 
flank  of  his  advance  position  at  the  forks  of  the 
road,  and  drive  the  rebels  toward  Fairfield. 

General  McCook  to  feign  and  advance,  as  if  in 
force,  on  the  Wartrace  road,  by  the  Liberty  Gap 
passes. 

General  Stanley  with  his  cavalry  to  occupy 
their  attention  at  Fosterville,  and  General  Gran¬ 
ger  to  support  him  with  his  infantry  at  Chris¬ 
tiana. 

Should  Thomas  succeed,  and  find  the  enemy 
retreating  toward  Wartrace,  he  was  to  cover 
that  road  with  a  division,  and  move  with  the 
remainder  of  troops  rapidly  on  Manchester, 
McCook  to  move  in  and  taking  his  place  at 
Beech  Grove,  holding  Liberty  Gap  with  a  divi¬ 
sion,  and  finally  withdrawing  that  and  following 
Thomas  to  Manchester.  The  incessant  rain  de¬ 
layed  the  arrival  of  General  Brannan  to  join  the 
Fourteenth  corps  on  the  Manchester  pike ;  but 
every  thing  was  finally  in  position,  and  General 
Reynolds’s  division  had  advanced  on  the  heights 
toward  Fairfield,  but  did  not  attack  the  enemy, 
who  appeared  to  show  a  disposition  to  contest 
our  advance  by  that  route.  At  Liberty  Gap  the 
enemy  tried  to  regain  possession,  but  finally  re¬ 
treated,  leaving  our  pickets  in  position. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  most  of  the  movements 
ordered  for  the  twenty -fifth  were  completed,  amid 
continuous  rains.  Generals  Rousseau,  Reynolds, 
and  Brannan’s  divisions  cooperated  in  a  gallant 
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advance  on  the  enemy,  who  after  a  short  resist¬ 
ance  fled  toward  Fairfield,  near  to  which  place 
our  pickets  were  advanced,  while  Reynolds’s  di- 
vison  and  the  baggage  moved  forward  during  the 
night  toward  Manchester,  Wilder’s  brigade  hav¬ 
ing  seized  Matt’s  Hollow  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  thus  secured  the  passage. 

June  twenty-seventh,  headquarters  reached 
Manchester,  where  General  Reynolds’s  and  part 
of  Negley’s  division  had  already  arrived.  The 
remainder  of  Thomas’s  corps  came  in  during  the 
night.  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  enemy 
must  leave  his  intrenched  position  at  Shelbyville, 
and  that  we  must  expect  him  at  Tullahoma,  only 
twelve  miles  distant.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  close  up  our  column  on  Manchester,  distribute 
our  rations,  and  prepare  for  the  contest. 

While  this  was  progressing,  I  determined  to 
cut,  if  possible,  the  railroad  in  Bragg’s  rear. 
Wilder’s  brigade  was  sent  to  burn  Elk  River 
bridge  and  destroy  the  railroad  between  De- 
cherd  and  Cowan,  and  Brigadier-General  John 
Beatty,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  Hillsboro, 
to  cover  and  support  his  movements. 

General  Sheridan’s  division  came  in  June 
twenty-eighth,  and  all  McCook’s  corps  arrived 
before  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth,  troops  and 
animals  much  jaded. 

The  terrible  rains  and  desperate  roads  so  de¬ 
layed  Crittenden,  who  on  the  twenty-sixth  got 
orders  to  march  to  Manchester  with  all  speed, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-ninth  that  his 
last  division  arrived,  badly  worn.  The  column 
being  now  closed  up,  and  having  divisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps  at  Crumpton’s 
Creek,  orders  were  given  for  the  Fourteenth 
corps  to  occupy  the  centre  at  Concord  Church 
and  Bobo  Cross-Roads,  with  a  division  in  reserve. 

The  Twentieth  corps  to  take  the  right  on 
Crumpton’s  Creek,  two  divisions  in  echelon  re¬ 
tired,  one  in  reserve.  The  Twenty-first  corps 
to  come  up  on  the  left,  near  Hall’s  Chapel,  one 
division  front  and  one  division  in  reserve. 

It  rained  almost  incessantly  during  the  thirti¬ 
eth,  but  the  troops,  by  dint  of  labor  and  perse¬ 
verance,  had  dragged  their  artillery  and  them¬ 
selves  through  the  mud  into  position.  It  is  a 
singular  characteristic  of  the  soil  on  the  “bar¬ 
rens,”  that  it  becomes  so  soft  and  spongy  that 
wagons  cut  into  it  as  if  it  were  a  swamp,  and 
even  horses  cannot  pass  over  it  without  similar 
results.  The  terrible  effect  of  the  rains  on  the 
passage  of  our  troops  may  be  inferred  from  the 
single  fact  that  General  Crittenden  required  four 
days  of  incessant  labor  to  advance  the  distance 
of  twenty-one  miles. 

While  the  troops  were  thus  moving  into  posi¬ 
tion,  General  Thomas  sent  Steadman’s  brigade 
of  Brannan’s  division,  two  regiments  of  Reynolds’s 
division,  apd  two  regiments  of  Negley’s  division, 
on  separate  roads,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition,  while  General  Sheridan  sent  Bradley’s 
brigade  of  his  own  division  on  another  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  reconnoissances  all  re¬ 
turned  and  reported  having  found  the  enemy  in 
force  on  all  roads  except  the  one  leading  to  Estill 


Springs.  Scouts  all  confirmed  this,  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  that  Bragg  would 
fight  us  in  his  intrenchments  at  Tullahoma. 

Wilder  returned  from  his  expedition,  reporting 
that  he  found  the  enemy  at  Elk  Bridge,  with  a 
brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battery,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  destroying  that  bridge  ;  but  he 
had  damaged  the  road  considerably  at  Decherd, 
where  his  appearance  with  his  mountain  how¬ 
itzers  created  great  consternation,  and  within 
three  hours  brought  down  some  heavy  trains  of 
infantry. 

Meanwhile  we  had  information  that  Stanley’s 
cavalry,  supported  by  Major-General  Granger’s 
infantry,  and  acting  under  his  general  directions, 
had  attacked  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  artillery 
at  Guy’s  Gap,  on  the  Murfreesboro  and  Shel 
byville  pike,  and  driven  them  from  stand  to 
stand,  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  as  they 
went,  until  the  enemy  reached  their  intrench¬ 
ments,  from  which  they  were  soon  driven  by 
flanking  and  a  direct  charge,  wherein  the  cavalry 
captured  three  pieces  of  artillery,  some  with  loads 
in,  but  not  rammed  down. 

From  their  intrenchments  the  rebels  fled  to 
town,  when  they  made  another  stand,  but  in 
vain.  Our  cavalry  came  down  with  resistless 
sweep,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  into  the 
river.  Many  were  killed  and  drowned,  and 
Shelbyville,  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  commissary  stores,  were 
the  crowning  results  of  the  cavalry  operations 
that  day.  It  was  worthy  of  note  that  the  wav¬ 
ing  of  flags  and  cheers  of  welcome  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  unconquerable  stronghold  of 
loyalty,  doubtless  added  vigor  and  energy  to  the 
advance  of  our  troops.  The  reports  from  this 
cavalry  battle  showed  also  the  enemy’s  with¬ 
drawal  on  Tullahoma,  and  the  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  he  would  fight  there. 

June  thirtieth,  orders  having  been  given  to 
General  Morton  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
moving  by  column  in  mass  in  line  of  battle  from 
our  position,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  rebel  posi¬ 
tion  at  Tullahoma,  and  who  reported  favorably 
thereon,  preparations  were  completed,  and  Crit¬ 
tenden’s  Second  division  was  moved  into  posi¬ 
tion. 

July  first,  I  received  a  despatch  from  General 
Thomas  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  from  Tul¬ 
lahoma  during  the  night. 

Brannan’s,  Negley’s,  and  Sheridan’s  divisions 
entered  Tullahoma,  where  the  infantry  arrived 
about  noon.  Negley’s  and  Rousseau’s  divisions 
pushed  on  by  Spring  Creek,  and  overtook  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy  late,  in  the  afternoon,  at 
Bethpage  Bridge,  two  miles  above  the  railroad 
crossing,  where  they  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with 
the  rebels  occupying  the  heights,  south  side  the 
river,  and  commanding  the  bridge  by  artillery, 
which  they  had  placed  behind  epaulements. 

July  second,  having  brought  forward  the  am¬ 
munition,  McCook  with  two  divisions  pursued 
on  the  roads  west  of  the  railroad.  Arriving  at 
Rock  Creek  ford,  General  Sheridan  found  Elk  so 
swollen  as  to  be  barely  fordable  for  cavalry,  and 
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the  rebel  cavalry  on  the  south  bank  to  resist  a 
crossing,  but  he  soon  drove  them  away  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  ford.  General  Thomas  found  equal  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  crossing,  for  the  enemy  during  the 
night  burned  the  bridge  and  retired  before  morn¬ 
ing.  General  Turchin,  with  a  small  brigade  of 
cavalry,  had  pushed  forward  from  Hillsboro,  on 
the  Decherd  road,  and  found  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
at  the  fords  of  Elk,  near  Morris  Ferry ;  engaged 
them  coming  up,  and,  reenforced  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Mitchell,  they  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river  after  a  sharp  conflict.  Night  closed  the 
pursuit. 

July  third,  General  Sheridan  succeeded  in 
crossing  Elk  River,  and,  supported  by  General  J. 
C.  Davis’s  division,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Cowan, 
where  he  learned  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
mountains  with  his  artillery  and  infantry  by 
University  and  Sweden’s  Cove,  and  that  the  cav¬ 
alry  only  would  be  found  covering  their  rear. 
General  Thomas  got  over  his  troops  the  same 
day,  Negley’s  division  moving  on  the  Brakefield 
Point  road  toward  the  University.  Sheridan 
sent  some  cavalry  from  his  position,  and  Stanley 
some  from  the  main  column,  now  in  pursuit,  but 
they  only  developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was 
gone,  and  as  our  troops  were  out  of  provisions, 
and  the  roads  worn  well-nigh  impracticable  from 
rain  and  travel,  they  were  obliged  to  halt  till 
their  supplies  could  be  brought  forward  from 
Murfreesboro,  to  which  point  the  wagons  had 
been  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  ended  a  nine  days’  campaign,  which 
drove  the  enemy  from  two  fortified  positions,  and 
gave  us  possession  of  Middle  Tennessee,  con¬ 
ducted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rains 
ever  known  in  Tennessee  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  over  a  soil  that  becomes  almost  a  quick¬ 
sand.  Our  operations  were  retarded  thirty-six 
hours  at  Hoover’s  Gap,  and  sixty  hours  at  and  in 
front  of  Manchester,  which  alone  prevented  us 
from  getting  possession  of  his  communications, 
and  forcing  the  enemy  to  a  very  disastrous  bat¬ 
tle.  These  results  were  far  more  successful  than 
was  anticipated,  and  could  only  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  surprise  as  to  the  direction  and  force 
of  our  movement. 

For  the  details  of  the  action  at  Liberty  Gap, 
Hoover’s  Gap,  Shelbyville,  and  Rover,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  Major-Generals  Thomas, 
McCook,  and  Stanley,  and  the  accompanying 
sub-reports.* 

Bearing  testimony  to  the  spirit  and  gallantry 
of  all,  both  officers  and  men,  I  must  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  several  commanders  for  the  de¬ 
tails  thereof.  I  am  especially  proud  of  and  grat¬ 
ified  for  the  loyal  support  and  soldierly  devotion 
of  the  corps  and  division  commanders,  all  the 
more  touching  to  me  as  the  movement  was  one 
which  they  regarded  with  some  doubt,  if  not  dis¬ 
trust.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  return  my  thanks 
to  Major-General  Granger  and  Major-General 
Stanley,  commanding  the  cavalry,  for  their  ope¬ 
rations  on  our  right,  resulting  in  the  capture  of 

*  For  these  Reports  see  Supplement. 


Shelbyville  ;  and  to  General  Granger  for  subse¬ 
quently  despatching  our  supplies  when  they  were 
so  pressingly  needed. 

Ooloner  Wilder  and  his  brigade  deserve  a  spe¬ 
cial  mention  for  long-continued  exertions,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  efficiency  in  these  operations.  Colo¬ 
nel  Wilder  ought  to  be  made  a  brigadier-general. 
Colonel  Minty,  who  commanded  the  advance  on 
Shelbyville,  for  gallantry  on  that  and  many  other 
occasions,  merits  the  like  promotion. 

The  management  of  the  medical  department 
was  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  energy,  ability,  fore¬ 
sight,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  Dr.  Perin.  His 
superior  in  these  qualities  has  not  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

All  my  staff  merited  my  warm  approbation 
for  ability,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  duty,  but  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  consider  it  invidious  if  I  es¬ 
pecially  mention  Brigadier-General  Garfield,  ever 
active,  prudent,  and  sagacious.  I  feel  much  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  both  counsel  and  assistance  in 
the  administration  of  this  army.  Fie  possesses 
the  instincts  and  energy  of  a  great  commander. 

The  reports  of  the  corps  commanders  here¬ 
with  show  our  total  loss  during  these  operations 
was : 


Officers, . 14 

Non-Commissioned  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates, .  71 

Total, . 85 


Killed.  Wounded.  Missing. 


26 

486 

462 


13 

13 


We  captured  -  stand  small  arms,  eight 

field-pieces,  six  caissons,  three  limbers,  three 
rifled  siege-pieces  -without  carriages,  besides 
arms  destroyed  by  the  cavalry.  Quartermasters’ 
stores  :  eighty-nine  tents,  eighty-nine  flies,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  sacks  corn  and  corn-meal. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Pro¬ 
vost-Marshal  General,  Major  Wiles,  is  fifty -nine 
commissioned  officers,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  merits  and  ability  of  Captain  W.  E. 
Merrill,  the  engineer,  whose  successful  collection 
and  embodiment  of  topographical  information, 
rapidly  printed  by  Captain  Morgadanti’s  quick 
process,  and  distributed  to  corps  and  division 
commanders,  has  already  contributed  very  great¬ 
ly  to  the  ease  and  success  of  our  movements  over 
a  country  of  difficult  and  hitherto  unknown 
topography.  I  sincerely  trust  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  will  show  its  appreciation  of  the  merits  and 
services  of  this  promising  young  officer,  who  for¬ 
tified  the  frontiers  of  Western  Virginia,  lingered 
in  a  rebel  prison  for  six  months,  was  wounded 
at  Yorktown,  and  who  put  in  order  and  a  state 
of  defence  the  Kentucky  Railroad,  injured  by 
Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith. 

W.  S.  Rosecuans, 

'  .  ,  r„  Major-General 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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Doc.  121. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REBEL  GOVERNORS. 
august  13tii,  1863. 

To  the  People  of  Texas ,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

and  Missouri ,  and  the  Allied  Indian  Nations : 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
we  assembled  at  this  place,  with  several  of  your 
Judges,  confederate  Senators,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  citizens,  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  our 
common  cause.  Those  measures  wTe  do  not  par¬ 
ticularize,  as  they  had  best  be  disclosed  by  the 
execution  of  them,  and  by  the  benefits  they  must 
produce.  Coming  to  a  thorough  understanding 
with  him,  the  members  of  the  conference  unani- 
mousty  sustain  the  vigorous  and  decided  policy 
he  proposes  to  pursue. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  change  in 
our  position  by  the  fall  of  our  stronghold  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Interrupting  communication 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  it 
throws  each  mainly  on  its  own  resources.  But 
the  apprehensions  of  evil  from  this  interruption 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  warning 
given  by  the  fall  of  New-Orleans  has  not  been 
unheeded,  and  the  interval  since  that  event  has 
been  used  to  develop  the  great  resources  of  this 
department.  We  now  are  self-dependent,  but 
also  self-sustaining. 

With  our  own  manufactories  of  cannon,  arms, 
powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  with  mines 
opened  and  factories  established,  with  cotton  as 
a  basis  for  financial  measures,  and  with  abund¬ 
ance  of  food,  we  are  able  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  seize  occasions  for  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy.  The  immense  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  uncertainty  of  navigating 
our  rivers,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  regions 
through  which  our  interior  is  approached,  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  on  our  roads,  present 
immense  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  large  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  enemy,  with  their  cumbrous  trains 
of  luxurious  supplies  ;  small  bodies  will  ignomi- 
niously  fall  in  the  attempt  at  our  subjugation. 
To  crush  even  his  largest  armies,  we  rely  on  the 
energy  and  skill  of  our  military  commanders,  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  our  civil  authorities,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  courage  of  our  armies,  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  our  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  every  thing  to  incite  us  to  renew¬ 
ed  efforts,  nothing  to  justify  despondency. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  military  chief  of  this 
department.  In  the  prime  of  life,  large  expe¬ 
rience,  active,  intelligent,  and  with  the  prestige 
of  uniform  success  in  his  undertakings,  he  is 
guided  by  a  profound  respect  for  law  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens.  Reposing 
full  trust  in  him,  we  cordially  commend  him  to 
your  entire  confidence  and  support.  In  view  of 
the  existing  state  of  our  affairs,  he  has  been 
clothed  with  more  than  usual  powers  by  the 
President,  to  be  exercised  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  These  just  and 


legal  powers  he  may  have  to  exert,  promptly  and 
boldly,  to  their  fullest  extent,  for  the  common 
good  ;  in  so  doing  he  will  receive  the  zealous  sup¬ 
port  of  every  patriot.  The  entire  military  force 
and  means  in  this  department  should  be  liberally 
used  for  our  protection  when  necessary.  Some 
measures  may  inconvenience  particular  individu¬ 
als,  but  we  rely  on  their  patriotism  and  good 
sense  to  produce  a  cheerful  endurance  of  the 
hardships  to  be  expected  in  a  war  for  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation. 

To  organize  and  combine  without  delay  the  in¬ 
dividual  efforts  of  our  citizens  to  sustain  our  cause, 
we  have  formed,  unofficially,  a  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety,  to  be  composed  of  the  Executives,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  States  in  this  department, 
and  have  selected  the  Governor  of  Missouri  as 
present  Chairman  thereof.  By  committees  of 
correspondence  and  voluntary  associations  in 
every  parish  and  county,  we  hope  to  unite  all  our 
patriotic  citizens  m  a  vigorous  support  of  the 
confederate  and  State  authorities  in  defence  of 
our  families  and  homes.  Let  every  one  rally  to 
the  call  and  promptly  perfect  an  organization 
which  will  fill  the  Southern  heart  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  whole  department. 
Let  a  patriotic  press  and  clergy  stimulate  exer¬ 
tion.  Under  the  searching  eye  of  a  whole  people 
aroused  to  ceaseless  vigilance,  the  plots  of  secret 
foes  will  wither  in  the  bud.  By  the  wholesome 
influence,  gentle  and  peaceful,  but  imposing,  of  an 
organized,  all-pervading  patriotic  public  opinion, 
the  despondent  will  be  inspired  with  fresh  hope, 
the  steadfast  be  nerved  to  heroic  energy,  the  ra¬ 
pacious  extortioner  learn  liberality,  the  selfish 
trimmer  abandon  his  neutrality,  and  the  vile 
traitor  be  cowed  into  the  inaction  of  despair. 

We  address  you  in  the  true  language  of  firm 
confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause,  con¬ 
cealing  nothing  of  our  perils,  exaggerating  nothing 
of  our  hopes.  Our  powerful  and  haughty  foes  pro¬ 
pose  not  only  to  coerce  us  into  submission,  but  to 
despoil  us  of  our  whole  property,  and  subject  us  to 
every  species  of  ignominy.  Base  is  he  who  would 
not  continue  to  contend  for  our  rights  even  when 
all  shall  be  lost  but  honor.  The  capitalist  must 
be  liberal  of  his  means,  the  speculator  forego  his 
gain,  the  straggler  hasten  to  his  regiment,  every 
able-bodied  man  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 
military  service ;  our  women,  the  glory  of  our 
race,  tend  the  loom  and  even  follow  the  plough  ; 
our  boys  guard  the  homes  their  fathers  are  de¬ 
fending  on  the  frontier,  and  Western  skill  and 
valor  will  prepare  a  San  Jacinto  defeat  for  every 
invading  army  that  pollutes  the  soil  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  Unsurpassed  in  courage,  intelligence, 
and  energy,  you  have  only  to  arise  in  your  might 
and  the  enemy  will  be  speedily  driven  back.  Be 
true  to  yourselves,  your  past  history,  to  your 
hopes  of  the  future,  and  a  battled  foe  will  gladly 
seek  the  peace  which  we  war  to  obtain. 

The  enemy  may  dismiss  all  hopes  that  the 
Western  section  of  the  Confederacy  will  seek  any 
destiny  separate  from  that  of  our  sisters  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Attached  to  the  Confederacy 
by  community  of  race,  institutions,  and  interests, 
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baptized  in  the  blood  we  and  they  have  poured 
out  together,  we  desire  no  new  political  connec¬ 
tion.  Let  our  eastern  confederates  do  their  duty ; 
these  States  and  our  Indian  allies  will  do  theirs, 
and  when  our  joint  efforts  shall  have  secured  our 
common  safety,  the  remembrance  of  the  danger 
from  a  temporary  cessation  of  intercourse  will 
only  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  together. 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  the  protec¬ 
tion  extended  to  us  by  Almighty  God  has  been 
so  manifest,  as  even  to  be  acknowledged  by  can¬ 
did  foes!  Their  victories  have  been  to  them  as 
fruit  turning  to  ashes  on  their  lips  ;  our  defeats 
have  been  chastenings  to  improve  us  and  arouse 
our  energies.  On  His  help  and  our  own  right 
arms  we  steadfastly  rely ;  counting  on  aid  neither 
from  the  policy  of  neutral  nations,  nor  from  the 
distractions  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  we  look 
confidently  forward  to  the  day  when  thirteen 
confederate  States  will  in  peace  and  safety  oc¬ 
cupy  their  rightful  position  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth. 

Thomas  0.  Moore, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

F.  R.  Lubbock, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Harris  Flannagan, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Thomas  C.  Reynolds, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Marshall,  Texas,  August  18, 1863. 


Doc.  122. 

THE  EAST-TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  BURNSIDE. 

MAJOR  W.  II.  CHURCH’S  ACCOUNT. 

General  Burnside  left  Camp  Nelson  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August  for  East-Tennessee.  He  left 
Crab  Orchard  on  the  twenty-fourth,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparations,  his  columns  having  been 
in  motion  for  several  days.  He  reached  Mount 
Vernon,  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the  same  day. 
He  left  Mount  Vernon  on  the  twenty-third,  and 
reached  London,  twenty-five  miles.  On  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  he  reached  Williamsburgh,  thirty  miles 
from  London.  On  the  twenty-fifth  he  reached 
Chitwood,  Tennessee,  twenty-eight  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Williamsburgh,  where  he  came  up  with 
Major-General  Hartsuff,  commanding  the  Twenty- 
third  army  corps.  Major  Emory  here  made  a 
cavalry  reconnoissance  toward  Jacksboro,  en¬ 
countered  two  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry,  and 
routed  them,  taking  forty-five  prisoners.  General 
Burnside,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  left 
Chitwood  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  reached  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  county-seat  of  Morgan  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  forty-two  miles  from  Chitwood,  on  the 
thirtieth.  Here  another  column  of  infantry, 
under  Colonel  Julius  White,  came  in,  having 
inarched  from  Central  Kentucky,  by  way  of  Al¬ 
bany,  Monticello,  and  Jamestown.  Colonel  Burt, 
commanding  the  cavalry  advance,  sent  word  that 
the  rebel  General  Pcgram  was  holding  the  gap  in 
the  mountains,  near  the  Emery  Iron-Works,  with 


two  thousand  men.  The  position  was  a  very 
strong  one,  and  the  gap  was  the  gate  to  the  Clinch 
River  Valley.  A  battle  was  expected,  as  there 
was  not  a  better  place  in  the  country  to  check 
our  forces.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty7-- 
first  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  fled  in 
the  night. 

Emery  River,  nine  miles  east  of  Montgomery, 
General  Burnside  ordered  Colonel  Poster  to  march 
directly  on  Knoxville,  where  he  arrived  and  took 
the  town  without  opposition  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  General  Burnside  proceeded  to  Kings¬ 
ton,  where  his  scouts  encountered  the  cavalry 
pickets  of  General  Rosecrans,  and  communicated 
with  a  splendid  body  of  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  under  Colonel  Minty.  Burn¬ 
side’s  object  in  moving  to  Kingston  was  to  make 
a  push  for  the  great  Loudon  bridge  over  the  Hol- 
ston  River.  This  was  twenty  miles  from  King¬ 
ston.  General  Shackleford  was  sent  to  London. 
On  his  approach  the  rebels  retreated  across  the 
bridge,  which  they  had  barricaded,  and  fired  it. 
Turpentine  had  been  poured  on  the  planks,  and 
it  was  soon  a  mass  of  flames.  Our  troops  fired 
across  the  river  with  artillery  and  musketry,  and 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  said  several  rebels 
were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Burnside 
left  Kingston  on  the  second  and  entered  Knox¬ 
ville  on  the  third.  The  reception  of  our  troops 
at  this  place  was  most  gratifying.  General  Buck¬ 
ner  with  his  rear-guard  had  left  the  day  before 
Colonel  Foster’s  arrival,  for  Chattanooga.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  Rosecrans  had  in  front  of 
him,  at  Chattanooga,  the  whole  force  of  Buckner, 
Bragg,  and  Johnston.  The  people  about  Knox¬ 
ville  say  the  flight  of  the  rebels,  when  Burnside’s 
approach  was  announced,  was  something  wonder¬ 
ful.  Their  panic  was  immense.  They  had  a  re¬ 
port  among  them  that  Burnside  had  an  army  of 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  their  speed.  They  left  behind  a 
considerable  quantity  of  quartermaster’s  stores 
in  pretty  good  order,  and  they  had  several  valu¬ 
able  shops  which  they  did  not  dismantle.  Two 
million  rations  of  salt  were  among  the  spoils. 
The  secesh  had  a  story  that  Longstreet  was  com¬ 
ing  from  Virginia  with  twenty  thousand  men,  but 
it  was  one  of  their  vain  imaginings. 

The  East-Tennessee  troops,  of  whom  General 
Burnside  had  a  considerable  number,  were  kept 
constantly  in  the  advance,  and  were  received 
with  expressions  of  the  profoundest  gratitude  by 
the  people,  who  are  described  as  the  most  heart¬ 
ily  and  generally  loyal  people  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  many  thrilling  scenes  of  the  meeting 
of  our  East-Tennessee  soldiers  with  their  families, 
from  whom  they  had  been  so  long  separated. 

The  East-Tennesseeans  were  so  glad  to  see  our 
soldiers  that  they  cooked  every  thing  they  had 
and  gave  it  to  them  freely,  not  asking  pay,  and 
apparently  not  thinking  of  it.  Women  stood  by 
the  roadside  with  pails  of  water,  and  displayed 
Union  flags.  The  wonder  was,  where  all  the  stars 
and  stripes  came  from.  Knoxville  was  radiant 
with  flags.  At  a  point  on  the  road,  from  Kingston 
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to  Knoxville,  sixty  women  and  girls  stood  by  the 
roadside  waving  Union  flags  and  shouting  :  “  Hur¬ 
rah  for  the  Union.”  Old  ladies  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  and  wanted  to  see  General  Burnside 
and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  cried:  “Wel¬ 
come,  welcome,  General  Burnside,  welcome  to 
East-Tennessee !” 

A  meeting  of  the  Union  citizens  of  Knoxville 
was  held  and  addressed  by  General  Burnside  and 
General  Carter.  It  was  attended  by  about  five 
hundred  men,  and  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children.  The  demonstrations  were  not  boister¬ 
ous,  but  there  was  intense,  quiet  rejoicing.  Men 
who  had  been  hidden  for  months,  came  in,  full 
of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance. 

The  people  of  Knoxville  made  many  inquiries 
for  Parson  Brownlow,  who  has  their  confidence 
as  no  other  man  has.  They  thought  the  old  flag, 
supported  by  United  States  bayonets,  meant 
Brownlow,  and  will  look  for  him  daily  until  he 
comes.  The  people  of  East-Tennessee  generally 
want  to  see  Andy  Johnson,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  a  sort  of  political  high-priest.  The  reception 
that  awaits  Johnson  and  Brownlow  will  be  a  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  people  who  have  suffered  to  those  who  have 
been  true  to  their  cause. 

About  Knoxville  the  people  were  pointing  out 
the  hiding  places  of  rebel  stores,  and  were  zealous 
in  so  doing.  The  prominent  secessionists  at 
Knoxville  fled  with  Buckner.  There  are  a  fewT 
left  who  have  assisted  the  secession  blood-hounds, 
and  the  popular  expression  was  :  “  They  must 
leave  here  or  they  must  die.  They  can’t  live 
here.” 

Intelligence  was  received  that  the  rebels  were 
prepared  to  make  a  stand  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
Burnside  was  not  afraid  of  their  standing,  but  of 
their  running,  and  on  the  fifth,  despatched  Gene¬ 
ral  Shackleford  from  Knoxville  to  cut  off  all 
means  of  escape.  On  the  seventh  General  Burn¬ 
side  left  Knoxville  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillerjq  and  arrived  at  Shackleford’s  headquarters 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  General  De 
Courcey,  who  had  advanced  upon  the  Gap,  di¬ 
rect  from  London,  Kentucky,  was  hemming  the 
rebels  in  on  the  north  side.  The  rebel  force  was 
commanded  by  General  Frazer,  of  Mississippi. 
He  had,  when  rumors  of  Burnside’s  movements 
reached  Buckner,  been  ordered  by  that  General 
to  fall  back  to  Knoxville,  but  the  order  was 
countermanded  by  Johnston,  and  Frazer’s  in¬ 
structions  were  to  hold  the  Gap  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  When  Burnside  arrived,  Frazer  had 
been  summoned  to  surrender  by  both  De  Coucey 
and  Shackleford,  and  had  returned  a  firm  refusal. 
Burnside  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  de¬ 
manding  an  unconditional  surrender,  instructing 
the  officer  to  wait  for  an  answer  at  the  picket¬ 
line  only  one  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
hour,  no  answer  having  been  given,  the  officer 
withdrew.  Preparations  for  an  immediate  at¬ 
tack  were  made,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  General 
Frazer  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  to  surrender 
the  position,  provided  he  and  his  men  were  paroled 
on  the  spot.  General  Burnside  responded  that 


under  the  cartel  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  confederates  for  the  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers,  Frazer  had  no  right  to  stipulate  for  a  parole 
on  the  spot,  and  that  he  must  insist  upon  the 
surrender  being  unconditional. 

Pretty  soon  General  Frazer  sent  a  very  polite¬ 
ly  worded  letter,  saying  he  was  convinced  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  force  brought  against  him, 
and  he  would  yield  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  His 
brigade  consisted  of  two  North-Carolina,  one  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  one  Georgia  regiment,  and  some  artil¬ 
lery  companies,  with  fourteen  guns.  The  Georgia 
regiment  was  the  Fifty-fifth,  and  was  eight  hun¬ 
dred  strong.  The  effective  force  was  above  two 
thousand  men.  The  prisoners  are  on  their  way 
to  this  place,  and  will  arrive  here  some  time  this 
week.  The  North-Carolina  and  Virginia  regi¬ 
ments  were  small,  owing  to  desertions.  They 
were  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the  war.  A  vote 
was  taken  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  by 
the  North-Carolina  regiments,  (that  is,  the  regi¬ 
ments  were  polled  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  soldiers,)  and  there  was  a  considerable 
majority  in  favor  of  giving  up  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  and  restoring  the  Union  !  The  Georgi¬ 
ans,  however,  were  fighting  men,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  composed  of  them  was  the  only  reliable  one 
General  Frazer  had. 

On  the  seventh,  two  days  before  the  surrender, 
two  companies  of  Shackleford’s  men  penetrated 
the  rebel  lines,  and  burned  the  mill  upon  which 
the  garrison  at  the  Gap  depended  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  flour.  It  was  a  hazardous  and  brilliant 
affair. 

When  Shackleford’s  advance  was  at  Tazewell, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  a  rebel  company  of  home 
guards,  and  one  man  was  killed.  This  was  the 
only  casualty  of  the  campaign  !  General  Burn¬ 
side  expected  to  leave  the  Gap  on  Thursday, 
(tenth,)  to  return  to  Knoxville. 

The  information  given  of  the  outrages  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  secessionists,  confirm  and  more  than 
confirm  all  that  Brownlow  has  had  to  say  of  them. 
There  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  in  which  Union 
men  have  not  been  murdered,  and  hundreds  of 
them  have  been  hidden  for  months  in  caves  in 
the  mountains,  and  supplied  with  food  by  the 
women.  The  able-bodied  males  were  all  absent 
in  the  army  or  wandering  in  exile.  The  roads 
in  South-Eastern  Kentucky  now  swarm  with 
them,  returning  to  their  long  deserted  homes. 
The  women  and  old  men  and  children  have  done 
a  wonderful  work  raising  crops.  The  wheat 
crop  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  supplies  col¬ 
lected  by  the  rebels  fell  into  our  hands  at  Knox¬ 
ville  and  elsewhere.  The  country  is  full  of  corn, 
mostly  raised  by  women,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  army  from  the  territo¬ 
ry  it  occupies.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  not  feared, 
as  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  will  prevent  it. 
Kentucky  also  is  becoming  settled.  There  is  not 
a  symptom  of  bushwhackers  from  Covington  to 
Cumberland  Gap.  A  traveller  could  ride  from 
here  to  Knoxville  undisturbed. 

The  people  of  East-Tennessee  care  little  about 
the  “policy  of  the  Administration.”  All  they 
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want  is  that  the  rebels  shall  be  whipped  and  the 
Union  restored.  They  have  no  fears  after  that. 
They  associate,  as  well  the}"  may,  liberty,  justice, 
and  peace  with  the  Union  ;  and  the}7'  know  they 
have  had  oppression,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
pression  among  them:  “We  were  born  under 
the  old  flag  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  good 
enough  for  us,  and  we  intend  to  die  under  them.” 

General  Carter,  an  East-Tennesseean,  has  been 
appointed  Provost-Marshal  General  of  East-Ten- 
nessee.  He  is  well  known  to,  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 

Our  forces  have  occupied  the  East-Tennessee 
Railroad  as  far  east  as  Morristown,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  were  that  they  might  extend  their  lines 
at  pleasure.  A  considerable  force  had  proceeded 
down  the  road  toward  Chattanooga.  The  uni¬ 
versal  report  was,  that  the  rebels  were  disheart¬ 
ened  and  demoralized  so  that  there  was  no  fight 
in  them.  They  fled  like  sheep  from  Emery’s 
Gap,  and  showed  all  the  signs  of  being  a  worth¬ 
less  rabble. 

Our  troops,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  splendid 
spirits — perfectly  happy  and  in  high  condition. 
The  infantry  marched  with  surprising  alacrity 
and  rapidity.  They  thought  nothing  of  moving 
twenty-five  miles  per  day,  and  would  go  into 
camp,  after  such  a  march,  merry  as  school-boys. 
They  were  delighted  to  be  the  liberators  of  East- 
Tennessee,  and  feel  that  they  were  not  in  an 
enemy’s  country. 

Doc.  123. 

BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT.* 

Headquarters  Army  of  toe  Cumberland,  ( 
Monday,  Sept.  21,  1863.  j 

Tije  rebel  army,  after  evacuating  Chattanooga, 
retired  to  La  Fayette,  twenty-eight  miles  to  the 
southward,  concentrated  his  troops  at  that  point, 
restored  their  courage  and  hopes  by  the  promise 
of  reenforcements,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  same.  Meantime  he  took  possession  of  the 
gaps  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  (which  General  Rose- 
crans  must  cross  in  order  to  reach  the  Georgia 
State  road  and  the  great  railroad  which  formed 
Bragg’s  line  of  communication  with  Atlanta,) 
and  carefully  fortified  them.  This  obstruction 
delayed  for  some  hours  the  advance  of  our 
forces,  which  had  already  crossed  the  Raccoon 
and  Lookout  Mountains,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  not  only  to  recover  their  spirits,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  portion  of  their  reenforcements. 

Hitherto  our  army  had  been  marching  in  three 
great  columns — Crittenden,  followed  by  Granger, 
by  way  of  Chattanooga  ;  Thomas,  by  way  of 
Trenton;  and  McCook,  with  Stanley’s  cavalry, 
still  further  to  the  southward.  The  daily  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  and  boldness  of  the  enemy 
compelled  a  concentration  of  our  forces  as  rapid- 

*  See  Docs,  pages  217  and  363,  ante.* 


ly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  by 
evening  of  the  tenth  inst.,  the  whole  army  was 
in  line  along  the  West-Chickamauga,  between 
the  Lookout  and  Pigeon  Mountains,  and  just  to 
the  east  of  that  low  chain  of  wooded  hills  called 
Mission  Ridge. 

On  Thursday,  the  seventeenth,  the  army  shift¬ 
ed  toward  the  north,  contracted  its  lines,  and,  as 
the  enemy’s  demonstrations  became  each  hour 
more  threatening,  prepared  for  battle. 

On  Friday  morning  the  extreme  left  of  the 
army  rested  upon  the  Chickamauga,  at  Gordon’s 
Mill,  the  point  where  the  La  Fayette  road  crosses 
the  Chickamauga,  about  twelve  miles  south-west 
of  Chattanooga.  The  right  could  only  be  loosely 
defined,  and  was  in  a  constant  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  shift  northward,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
rebels,  who  seemed  bent  on  turning  our  left  and 
getting  between  us  and  Chattanooga. 

About  eleven  a.m.,  hearing  some  cannonading 
to  the  northward,  I  started  from  near  the  centre 
of  our  lines,  and,  riding  past  Palmer’s  and  Van 
Cleve’s  divisions,  came  upon  General  Wood’s 
troops  at  Gordon’s  Mill.  Here  had  this  daunt¬ 
less  commander  been  stationed  for  a  week,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  from  La  Fayette 
by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  to 
pieces  before  assistance  could  reach  him.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that, 
while  Crittenden’s  main  body  was  moving  to 
form  a  junction  with  Thomas,  the  rebels  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  former 
and  take  Chattanooga.  Consequently,  Wood 
was  ordered  to  hold  this  important  point  at  all 
hazards,  and  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  over¬ 
powered,  to  fall  back  to  Rossville,  renew  the 
fight  there,  and  then ,  if  he  could  not  sustain 
himself,  to  retreat  to  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mount¬ 
ains,  and  at  the  narrow  passage  between  it  and 
the  river  to  fight  while  a  man  remained.  To 
execute  his  difficult  and  perilous  task  General 
Wood  had  but  two  brigades,  Barker’s  and 
Buell’s,  General  Wagner’s  command,  of  his  divi¬ 
sion,  having  been  left  in  Chattanooga. 

On  Thursday  night  the  concentration  of  our 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  promised  these 
faithful  guardians  relief;  but  on  Friday  morning, 
at  the  hour  I  have  mentioned,  General  Wood 
found  that  his  two  brigades,  still  in  position, 
constituted  the  extreme  left  division  of  the  army 
in  line,  only  Wilder’s  mounted  infantry  and 
Minty’s  cavalry  being  any  further  down  the 
Chickamauga. 

A  stronger  position  naturally  than  that  which 
General  Wood  occupied  can  scarcely  be  imag¬ 
ined.  The  creek  at  Gordon’s  Mill  bends  round 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  convexity  being 
toward  the  south,  whence  the  enemy  would  have 
advanced  toward  General  W ood.  An  eminence, 
forming  what  would  bo  a  diameter  of  the  circle 
if  completed,  runs  from  east  to  west,  uniting  the 
extremities  of  the  bend.  Upon  this,  General 
Wood  had  placed  his  artillery.  The  creek  itself, 
of  considerable  depth,  and  with  a  bank  several 
feet  high  upon  our  -side  of  it,  constituted  a 
splendid  ditch,  and  all  along'its  bank  lay  Wood’s 
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men,  behind  a  rude  but  efficient  breastwork  of 
logs  and  rails. 

I  am  particular  in  describing  this  position,  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy’s  movements  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  it  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
bringing  on  the  battle  of  Saturday. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  one  o’clock, 
when  Yan  Cleve  moved  from  his  place  in  line, 
and  took  position  upon  Wood’s  left,  while  Palmer, 
marching  by  the  left  flank,  came  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  Wood’s  right.  This  made  an  im¬ 
mense  opening  between  General  Crittenden’s 
corps  and  the  left  wing  of  General  Thomas, 
which  was  eventually  filled  by  another  general 
shifting  from  south  to  north. 

Meantime  the  sound  of  a  brisk  cannonade  in 
the  direction  of  Ringgold  indicated  either  that 
our  mounted  troops  or  General  Granger’s  corps 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy.  From  half-past 
one  to  three,  couriers  came  dashing  past,  now 
from  Minty  and  now  from  Wilder,  bearing  des¬ 
patches  to  Wood,  or  Crittenden,  or  Rosecrans, 
the  general  tenor  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
fighting  the  enemy  briskly,  and,  although  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  losses,  were  firmly  holding  their 
ground. 

In  fact,  there  were  to-day  three  separate  af¬ 
fairs,  each  one  of  which  is  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  engage  for  a  moment  the  attention  of  the 
historian. 

By  marching  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  from  Bridgeport  immediately  to  the  rear  and 
left  of  General  Crittenden,  General  Gordon 
Granger,  with  the  reserve  corps,  had  reached  a 
position  a  few  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  On 
Friday  morning  he  sent  General  Steadman  with 
two  of  his  brigades,  Colonel  Dan  McCook’s  and 
Colonel  John  G.  Mitchell’s,  to  beat  up  the  ene¬ 
my’s  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Reid’s  Bridge 
over  the  Chickamauga,  and  discover  his  intentions 
in  that  direction.  The  movement  was  success¬ 
ful.  Colonel  McCook  claims  to  have  first  en¬ 
countered  Longstreet’s  men  ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  brought  in  some  twenty-five  prisoners  from 
McNary’s  brigade  of  Hood’s  division,  is  pretty 
solid  evidence  that  his  claim  is  well  founded. 
Advancing  toward  Ringgold,  the  two  brigades, 
after  some  skirmishing,  were  about  to  engage  a 
much  larger  force  of  rebels,  when  a  peremptory 
order  arrived  for  them  to  fall  back  immediately 
to  their  old  position. 

On  Thprsday,  Minty  and  Wilder  were  at  Reid’s 
Bridge,  but  on  Friday  morning  Wilder  moved  to 
Anderson’s  Bridge,  higher  up  the  creek.  During 
the  day  the  latter  closely  watched  the  enemy’s 
movements,  and  observed  a  troop  of  rebel  cav¬ 
alry  come  through  Napier’s  Gap,  in  Pigeon 
Mountain,  and  move  toward  General  Wood’s 
position  at  Gordon’s  Mill. 

At  the  same  time  a  strong  column  came  over, 
directly  in  front  of  Wilder,  and  another  column, 
boldly  advancing  on  the  Ringgold  road,  threat¬ 
ened  Minty.  Both  attacked  simultaneously. 
Wilder  succeeded  in  repulsing  his  opponents, 
but  Minty’s  flank  being  turned  by  the  rebels,  he 
was  considerably  distressed,  until  the  more  for¬ 


tunate  Wilder  sent  two  regiments  and  a  section 
of  artillery  to  his  assistance.  With  the  help  of 
these  he  maintained  his  ground  ;  but  the  same 
movement  by  which  the  tebels  had  succeeded  in 
turning  Minty’s  right  flank  enabled  them  to  get 
upon  Wilder’s  left  and  in  his  rear.  Under  these 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  renew  the  fight ;  but,  although  se¬ 
verely  pressed,  he  succeeded  in  holding  the 
bridge  until  near  dark.  Then  fresh  forces  of  the 
enemy  coming  up  and  his  own  men  being  entire¬ 
ly  exhausted,  Wilder  began  to  fall  back.  The 
rebels  perceiving  this,  made  a  determined  effort 
to  cut  him  off.  He  slowly  retired,  resisting  at 
every  step,  until  he  arrived  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Gordon’s  Mill,  where  the  Forty-fourth 
Indiana  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  coming  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  he  was  enabled  to  check  the  rebels  and 
encamp  for  the  night.  During  the  night,  his 
own  pickets  and  those  of  the  enemy  actually 
grasped  each  other’s  guns  in  the  darkness,  and 
several  times  engaged  in  fierce  struggles  for  their 
possession  ! 

Before  daylight  Wilder  was  ordered  to  move 
to  the  La  Fayette  road,  and  take  position  there, 
which  he  did,  throwing  up  for  his  protection  a 
breastwork  of  rails. 

All  night  long  on  Friday  night  the  movement 
of  Thomas’s  corps  continued.  Crittenden’s  was 
already  in  the  position  it  was  intended  to  hold 
the  next  day,  so  that  Thomas  passed  it  by  and 
placed  his  divisions  upon  the  left  of  the  line. 
General  Negley  being  in  position  at  Owens’s 
Ford,  higher  up  the  valley,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  enemy  from  coming  into  the 
breach  which  Thomas’s  movements  wrould  leave 
in  our  line,  General  Johnson’s  division,  of  Mc¬ 
Cook’s  corps,  reported  to  General  Thomas,  and 
marched  with  him  to  take  position  upon  the  left 
of  Crittenden.  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan 
were  in  the  mean  time  moving  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  toward  the  left,  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
right  of  Crittenden,  and  thus  complete  the  line, 
which  would  be  much  shorter  than  it  was  the 
day  before. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  night  during  which  the 
march  I  am  referring  to  took  place,  every  thing 
was  comfortable  enough,  but  near  midnight  it 
turned  freezingly  cold,  and  as  it  was  necessary, 
after  passing  General  Crittenden,  for  us  to  feel 
our  way  with  caution,  long  wearisome  halts  took 
place,  during  which  skirmishers  scoured  the  woods 
immediately  upon  our  front  and  right  flank.  The 
boys  who  were  not  skirmishing  becoming  very 
cold  during  these  halts,  began  to  kindle  fires  at 
every '  stopping-place  to  warm  themselves.  At 
first  they  made  these  fires  of  logs  of  wood  and 
rails  taken  from  the  neighboring  fences,  but  after¬ 
ward  they  ceeased  to  trouble  themselves  about 
removing  the  rails,  and  set  fire  to  the  fences  them¬ 
selves  wherever  they  chanced  to  stop.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  a  line  of  fires  stretching  all 
along  the  La  Fayette  road  illuminated  the  clouds 
above,  and  showed  the  silent  columns  of  General 
Thomas  gliding  by  like  an  army  of  spectres ! 

At  las{|  the  weary  march  came  to  an  end  ;  the 
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artillery  was  wheeled  into  position,  and  the 
marching  columns  facing  to  the  right  stood  in 
order  of  battle  looking  toward  the  east. 

An  hour  or  two  longer  and  the  sun  rose  in 
glory,  thawed  the  crisp  white  frost  wThich  had 
collected  upon  the  grass,  dispersed  the  mists  that 
had  gathered  around  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  sending  a  golden  light  into  the  valley  of  the 
Chickamauga,  showed  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
Union  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Not  that 
any  individual,  save  old  Sol,  could  see  them  all ; 
for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  covered 
almost  ever}?where  with  thick  woods,  rendered 
it  impossible  in  many  places  to  see  even  the 
whole  of  a  single  regiment. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  fairly  risen,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  intending  to  ride  to  the  extreme  left 
of  our  line,  and  thence  to  proceed  from  left  to 
right,  so  as  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  real  work  of  the  day  should  com¬ 
mence.  Riding  about  a  mile  I  saw  troops  com¬ 
ing  into  the  road  from  the  woods  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  had  I  not  perceived  through  my  glass 
that  they  were  habited  in  blue,  I  should  have 
judged,  from  the  direction  whence  they  came,  that 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  rebel  army.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  a  courier  shoot  out  from  the  crowd 
and  coming  toward  me  hatless  and  with  frantic 
speed. 

As  he  came,  a  dozen  rifle-cracks  from  the 
woods  skirting  a  corn-field  along  which  he  was 
passing,  informed  me  that  hostile  demonstrations 
of  some  kind  were  being  made  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  I  halted  until  the  courier  came  up. 
He  delivered  his  despatches  to  another  horseman, 
who  immediately  started  with  them  toward  the 
headquarters  of  General  Thomas.  I  then  asked 
the  hatless  courier  what  troops  those  were  ahead. 
He  informed  me  that  they  were  the  two  brigades 
(Colonel  Mitchell’s  and  Colonel  McCook’s)  of 
General  Gordon’s  corps,  who  had  been  skirmish¬ 
ing  the  day  before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reid’s 
Bridge  and  of  Ringgold,  as  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  They  had  come  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  main  army,  had  halted  and  were  waiting  for 
orders. 

Soon  after  this,  an  order  from  General  Rose- 
crans,  which  had  reached  General  Granger  by 
another  route,  directed  the  two  brigades  to  fall 
back  at  once  to  Itossville,  get  a  supply  of  rations 
for  three  days,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  As  the  close 
proximity  of  the  rebels  rendered  it  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  just  then  to  reach  General  Baird’s  men, 
who  were  nearest  to  me  on  the  right,  I  “fell  back  ” 
with  General  Granger’s  troops,  and  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rossvillc  until  the  sounds  of  battle 
in  the  direction  whence  I  had  come  attracted  my 
attention.  A  Wild  gallop  back  to  the  left  imme¬ 
diately  ensued. 

A  few  miles’  riding  brought  us  so  far  on  the  way 
that  we  began  to  get  glimpses  of  that  stream  of 
wreck,  debris,  mingled  life  and  mangled  human¬ 
ity  which  always  flows  from  a  battle-field.  For 
a  time  we  asked  the  news  of  each  one  we  came 
to,  and  the  replies  filled  us  alternately  with  sor¬ 


row,  with  indignation,  with  keen  apprehension, 
and  with  hopes. 

One  said  the  battle  had  been  going  on  several 
hours,  and  our  arms  had  met  with  disaster  along 
the  whole  line. 

Another  declared  that  although  unsuccessful 
at  first,  our  troops  at  length  recovered  their 
ground,  and  were  now  driving  the  enemy. 

Here  comes  a  single  soldier,  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat.  Let  us  question  him. 

“  Where  do  you  belong  ?”  “  To  the  regular 

brigade.”  “  Has  it  been  engaged  this  morning  ?” 
“  I  should  think  it  had.”  “With  what  result?” 
“  It  is  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.”  “Which  regiment 
is  yours  ?”  “  The  Sixteenth  United  infantry.” 

“Did  it  suffer  much?”  “  Only  thirty  or  forty 
of  its  members  are  left.” 

Here  is  a  man  with  an  arm  roughly  bandaged 
and  very  bloody.  The  blood  has  dried  upon  it 
and  hangs  to  it  in  great  black  clots.  “  Who  are 
you  ?”  “  Private - ,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  In¬ 
diana.”  “  What  news  have  you  ?”  “  Bad 

enough.”  “Has  your  regiment  been  in  the 
fight?”  “If  it  has  not  no  one  has.”  “With 
what  result  ?”  “  One  third  of  its  members  are 

killed  and  wounded.”  “TV ere  you  whipped?” 
“  Our  brigade  was  left  unsupported,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  compelled  for  a  time  to  give 
way.”  “  Is  Colonel  Scribner  safe  ?”  “  So  far  as 

I  know,  he  is.” 

Another  with  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  head 
has  upon  his  jacket  the  red  stripes  which  show 
him  to  be  an  artilleryman.  “  Whose  battery  do 
you  belong  to?”  “Guenther’s.”  “Why,  that 
is  the  regular  battery  belonging  to  General  King’s 
brigade  ;  what  has  it  been  doing  ?”  “  It  has  all 

been  taken  by  the  enemy.”  “  Can  that  be  pos¬ 
sible  ?”  “  It  is,  but  I  have  heard  since  that  it 

was  retaken.”  “  How  came  it  to  be  lost  ?” 

“  The  infantry  supports  gave  way,  and  the  horses 
being  nearly  all  killed,  of  course  the  guns  were 
captured.” 

The  stream  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Strag¬ 
glers  were  run  over  by  wagons  dashing  back  to¬ 
ward  the  rear.  Ambulances,  filled  with  wounded, 
came  in  long  procession  from  toward  where  the 
battle  was  raging.  Men  with  wounds  of  every 
imaginable  description  not  affecting  their  locomo¬ 
tion,  came  staggering  by  on  foot,  and  scores  even 
of  those  who  had  been  shot  in  their  lower  limbs, 
hobbled  slowly  on  through  blinding  masses  of 
dust,  which  at  times  concealed  every  thing  from 
view. 

At  length  we  reached  the  hospital  for  General 
Brannan’s  division.  The  house  had  already  been 
filled.  The  outhouses  had  been  brought  into  re¬ 
quisition,  and  large  numbers  of  sufferers,  were 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.  In  one  corner 
was  an  operating  table,  beneath  which  lay  the 
usual  quantity  of  legs,  arms,  hands,  feet,  fingers, 
and  toes.  Here  and  there  among  the  wounded 
were  some  cold  and  stilf,  the  seal  of  death  upon 
their  countenances.  These  had  died  after  being 
carried  to  the  yard. 

During  all  this  time  the  roar  of  battle  in  front 
of  us  never  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  now  we 
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began  to  get  authentic  intelligence  of  the  progress 
and  incidents  of  the  fight. 

The  flame  of  battle  had  first  broken  out  upon 
the  extreme  left,  where  General  Brannan’s  divi¬ 
sion  was  posted.  The  troops  composing  it  behav¬ 
ed  most  gallantly ;  some  of  the  regiments  had 
covered  themselves  with  glory,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  at  length,  leaving  uncovered 
the  left  flank  of  General  Baird,  upon  which  the 
enemy  at  once  threw  himself  with  great  force. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  B.  F.  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Thirty-eighth  Indiana,  one  of  the  very  first 
in  the  army,  was  left  particularly  exposed,  as  its 
right  flank  had  been  somewhat  too  far  advanced 
where  it  had  taken  position  in  the  morning. 

Almost  before  its  pickets  were  driven  in,  it 
found  itself  literally  surrounded  by  thrice  its 
numbers,  who  came  on  with  their  infernal  yells, 
pouring  volley  after  volley  of  deadly  bullets  into 
the  very  bosom  of  this  gallant  brigade.  For  a 
moment  it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  that 
moment  sufficed  to  place  the  rebels  upon  its  front, 
flanks,  and  rear.  The  Second,  Thirty-third,  and 
Ninety-fourth  Ohio,  the  Thirty-eighth  Indiana, 
the  Tenth  Wisconsin,  and  Loomis’s  battery  are 
composed  of  the  best  material  in  their  respective 
States,  and  their  commander,  Scribner,  succeeded 
in  infusing  into  them  his  own  magnanimous  and 
gallant  spirit.  Gathering  together  their  broken 
ranks  under  the  infernal  fire  which  every  instant 
mowed  them  down,  and  following  their  heroic 
leader,  they  charged  the  dense  legions  surround¬ 
ing  them,  and  like  a  whirlwind  in  a  forest,  tore 
their  way  through. 

But,  alas  !  the  guns  of  the  immortal  First  Michi¬ 
gan  battery  were  left  behind — those  black,  stern¬ 
looking,  rifled  cannon,  each  one  of  whom  I  had 
come  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  almost  reveren¬ 
tial  awe,  because  upon  a  dozen  battle-fields  I  had 
seen  them  flinging  destruction  into  the  ranks  of 
traitors,  and  never  knew  them  once  turned 
against  a  legion  of  my  country’s  enemies  which 
they  did  not  scatter  like  leaves  before  the  blast. 
Even  in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels  themselves, 
Loomis  had  made  these  guns  invincible.  They 
were  commanded  now  by  a  young  man  who,  pos¬ 
sessing  naturally  the  noblest  qualities,  had  thor¬ 
oughly  learned  the  lessons  of  his  teacher,  and 
promised  to  prove  a  most  worthy  successor,  even 
to  Loomis  himself — Lieutenant  Van  Pelt.  Van 
Pelt  loved  his  pieces  with  the  same  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  which  he  manifested  for  his  wife.  In  the 
desperate  conflict  which  broke  around  Scribner’s 
brigade  he  managed  the  battery  with  much  dex¬ 
terity  and  coolness,  and  for  some  moments  rocked 
the  very  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels  by  the 
fiery  blasts  from  his  guns.  But  his  horses  were 
shot  down.  Many  of  his  artillerists  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  infantry  supporting  him  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  a  horde  of  traitors  rushed  up  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  now  harmless  pieces.  Van 
Pelt,  almost  alone,  stationed  himself  in  front  of 
them  and  drew  his  sword.  “  Scoundrels,”  said 
he,  “  dare  not  to  touch  these  guns  !”  The  mis¬ 
erable  barbarians,  unable  to  appreciate  true  hero- 1 


ism,  brutally  murdered  him  where  he  stood.  The 
history  of  the  war  furnishes  not  an  incident  more 
touching  or  more  sublime  than  the  death  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Yan  Pelt. 

All  the  guns  of  the  battery  save  one  fell  into 
the  enemy’s  hands. 

Along  the  entire  line  of  the  left  and  centre 
there  were  similar  instances  of  heroism,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  I  have  time  to  mention. 

At  one  time  the  guns  of  the  Forty-fourth  In¬ 
diana  battery  (Captain  Bush)  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  were  retaken  subse¬ 
quently  by  a  simultaneous  charge  of  the  infantry 
and  artillerymen.  This  battery  is  attached  to 
General  Starkweather’s  brigade. 

During  the  fierce  assault  upon  the  First  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Second  Ohio,  being  in  confusion,  was 
rallied  by  General  Baird  in  person,  and  led  back 
to  a  most  effective  charge. 

Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  combines 
the  chivalrous  courage  of  an  olden  knight  with 
the  cool,  calm  ability  of  a  Turenne,  had  time,  not 
only  to  keep  his  own  division  in  effective  order, 
but  to  give  his  generous  assistance  to  the  forces 
around  him.  A  tremendous  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  broke  General  Palmer’s  lines,  and  scat¬ 
tered  several  of  his  regiments  in  wild  dismay  to¬ 
ward  the  rear.  Amongst  these  was  the  Sixth 
Ohio,  which,  in  charge  of  the  fine-spirited  Ander¬ 
son,  had,  up  to  this  moment,  nobly  maintained 
its  ground.  General  Reynolds  perceiving  the 
danger,  quick  as  lightning  threw  himself  amongst 
the  brave  but  broken  Guthries. 

“  Boys  !  ”  he  shouted,  “  are  you  the  soldiers 
of  the  Sixth  Ohio,  who  fought  with  me  at  Cheat 
Mountain  ?  You  never  turned  your  backs  upon 
traitors  in  Virginia.  Will  you  do  it  here  ?  ” 

“  No !  no !  ”  they  screamed  almost  frantically. 
“  Lead  us  back  !  lead  us  back  !  !  ” 

From  every  quarter  came  rushing  up  the  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  the  regiment;  with  magic 
swiftness  they  re-formed  the  ranks  ;  with  Gene¬ 
ral  Reynolds  at  their  head,  they  charged  the  in¬ 
solent  enemy,  and,  after  a  moment’s  struggle, 
every  rebel  in  front  of  them  not  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  was  in  confused  retreat. 

The  example  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  flying  fragments  of  other  regiments, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  will  long  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  this  battle,  that  these  rallied 
stragglers,  principally  from  Palmer’s  division,  re¬ 
formed  ranks  almost  of  their  own  accord,  and 
drove  back  the  enemy  who  had  been  victoriously 
pressing  on. 

But  I  cannot  linger  to  gather  up  these  scatter¬ 
ing  facts.  Let  me  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  and 
succinct  view  of  the  course  of  events  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  great  drama  of  the 
succeeding  day. 

The  shifting  of  Thomas’s  corps  during  the 
night  of  Friday  placed  it  on  the  left  of  the  line, 
in  the  following  order :  Brannan  on  the  extreme 
left,  Baird  next,  and  Reynolds  next.  Negley 
was  assisting  Wood  to  hold  the  passage  of 
Owen’s  Ford  and  the  position  of  Gordon’s  Mill, 
which  had  now  become  our  extreme  right.  One 
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division  of  McCook’s  corps,  (Johnson’s,)  having 
come  up  to  the  new  line  sooner  than  the  rest,  re¬ 
ported  to  Thomas  for  orders,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  position  upon  the  left,  between  Baird  and 
Reynolds.  Two  divisions  of  Crittenden’s  corps 
held  the  centre  of  the  line,  Palmer  on  the  right 
of  Reynolds,  and  Yan  Cleve  next  to  Palmer. 
When  the  battle  began,  Davis  and  Sheridan,  of 
McCook’s  corps,  were  rapidly  marching  toward 
the  left,  to  complete  the  line  and  take  possession 
on  the  right  of  Yan  Cleve.  Generally,  the  line 
took  the  direction  of  the  Chickamauga,  with¬ 
drawn  upon  the  left  so  as  to  follow  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  the  course  of  the  La  Fayette 
road,  which  runs  directly  north  and  south. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  when  Cronton’s 
brigade,  of  Brannan’s  division,  going  down  to  a 
fort!  over  the  creek,  just  opposite  their  position, 
encountered  the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  in 
force,  and,  after  a  gallant  combat,  was  driven 
back.  Reenforcements  immediately  coming  from 
the  remainder  of  Brannan’s  division,  the  rebels 
in  turn  were  driven  pell-mell  toward  the  ford. 
Another  terrible  charge  by  a  largely  increased 
force  of  the  enemy  pushed  back  the  whole  of 
Brannan’s  division,  involving  General  Baird,  who 
at  once  became  fiercely  engaged.  The  regulars, 
outflanked  after  the  withdrawal  of  Brannan’s 
men,  fought  like  tigers,  but  were  rolled  back  and 
over  Scribner’s  brigade  —  the  right  of  which 
being  rather  too  far  advanced,  was  crumpled  up, 
and  the  brigade  literally  surrounded,  until,  by 
unparalleled  gallantry,  it  cut  its  way  through. 
The  storm,  rolling  from  left  to  right,  fell  next 
upon  Johnson,  and  almost  simultaneously  upon 
Reynolds,  who  both  fought  with  desperate  valor, 
wavering  at  times,  but  again  regaining  their  firm¬ 
ness,  giving  back  a  little,  but  again  advancing, 
until  the  troops  of  Brannan  and  Baird,  rallied  by 
their  able  leaders,  and  by  the  personal  exertions 
of  Thomas  himself,  whose  courage  was  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  his  coolness,  came  up  once  more  to 
the  work. 

Then  the  order  was  issued  for  the  entire  line 
to  advance,  and  nothing  in  history  exceeds  in 
grandeur  the  charge  of  that  powerful  corps. 
Longstreet’s  men  from  Virginia  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  troops  of  Thomas,  and  although 
they  fought  with  stubborn  determination,  they 
could  not  for  an  instant  check  the  slow  and 
stately  march  of  our  battalions.  In  vain  they 
rallied  and  re-rallied ;  in  vain  they  formed  double 
lines,  which  fired  simultaneously;  in  vain  they 
wheeled  their  cannon  into  a  score  of  new  posi¬ 
tions.  Thomas  moved  resistlessly  on.  Much  of 
our  artillery  lost  in  the  morning  was  re-captured. 
Seven  pieces  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  They 
had  been  pushed  already  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  Longstreet  was  threatened  with  actual 
annihilation,  when  a  new  danger  caused  Thomas 
to  halt. 

While  our  left  was  so  remorselessly  driving 
the  rebels,  Polk  and  Hill,  collecting  their  chosen 
legions,  threw  them  with  great  impetuosity  upon 
Palmer  and  Van  Cleve,  in  order  to  effect  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  Longstreet.  An  obstinate  con¬ 


test  ensued,  but  the  overpowering  numbers  of 
the  enemy  speedily  broke  to  pieces  large  por¬ 
tions  of  our  two  divisions,  especially  Yan  Cleve’ s. 
In  fact,  the  rout  of  this  part  of  our  line  was  be¬ 
coming  as  complete  as  that  of  the  enemy’s  right, 
when  Davis,  who  had  been  marching  up  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  intersect  with  Yan  Cleve’s  left, 
arrived  upon  the  ground,  went  in  most  gallantly, 
and  for  a  time  restored  in  that  locality  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day.  But  the  enemy  knowing  that 
all  depended  upon  his  effecting  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  defeated  Longstreet,  massed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  available  force,  hurled  it  upon 
Yan  Cleve  and  Davis,  drove  the  former  to  the 
left  and  the  latter  to  the  right,  and  entered  boldly 
the  opening  thus  made.  It  was  just  at  this 
juncture  that  Thomas’s  troops,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  extreme  danger  of  our 
centre,  began  to  return.  Reynolds  immediately 
sent  the  heroic  Wilder  to  the  assistance  of  Davis, 
and  the  celebrated  brigade  of  mounted  infantry 
at  first  scattered  the  enemy  in  terror  before  them. 
But  the  persevering  rebels  rallying  again,  and 
charging  in  fresh  numbers,  even  Wilder  began 
to  fall  slowly  back.  General  Sheridan,  who  had 
been  following  after  Davis,  now  came  up,  and  led 
Colonel  Bradley’s  brigade  into  the  fight.  It  held 
its  own  nobly,  until  the  rebels,  in  large  force, 
getting  possession  of  a  piece  of  timber  near  its 
flank,  opened  upon  it  an  enfilading  fire,  which 
compelled  it  to  give  way. 

But  now  new  actors  appear  upon  the  scene. 
Wood  and  Negley,  who  had  gallantly  repelled 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  at  Owen’s  Ford,  (as¬ 
saults  intended  as  a  feint  to  conceal  the  design 
of  the  enemy  upon  our  left,)  came  up  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Their  troops  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
The  progress  of  the  enemy  against  Davis,  Van 
Cleve,  and  Sheridan  was  speedily  checked. 
Reynolds,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Long¬ 
street,  assisted  in  rallying  the  broken  battalions 
of  Palmer.  Thousands  of  our  scattered  troops 
reorganized  almost  of  their  own  accord.  Baird, 
Brannan,  and  Johnson  resumed  their  places.  A 
consuming  fire  swept  all  along  our  front.  The 
rebels  retired  everywhere  before  it,  and  before 
sunset  our  line  was  in  battle  array  upon  almost 
precisely  the  ground  held  that  morning. 

Just  before  dusk,  the  enemy,  as  if  in  spite  of 
his  unsuccessful  efforts,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry  upon  the  same  troops, 
and  continued  it  until  after  nightfall.  But  it 
was  so  promptly  returned  that  he  sustained  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  injury  as  he  inflicted,  and  about 
six  o’clock  he  drew  off  entirely,  leaving  the  day 
clearly  our  own. 

During  the  night  of  Saturday  some  change 
was  made  in  the  disposition  of  our  forces,  and 
the  line  was  so  far  withdrawn  that  it  rested 
along  a  cross-road  running  north-east  and  south¬ 
west,  and  connecting  the  Rossville  with  the  La 
Fayette  road.  By  this  arrangement  our  extreme 
right  was  made  to  rest  on  Mission  Ridge,  as  it 
should  probably  have  done  in  the  first  place, 
j  The  new  lino  that  was  formed  was  a  mile  shorter 
I  than  that  of  the  day  before. 
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The  changes  in  the  order  of  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  made  the  new  line  stand  thus :  One  bri¬ 
gade  of  Negley’s  division  was  on  the  extreme 
right;  then  came  Johnson,  then  Baird,  then 
Palmer,  then  Reynolds,  then  Brannan,  then  Neg¬ 
ley’s  other  brigades,  then  Van  Cleve,  then  Wood, 
and  then  Sheridan.  Wilder  and  Minty,  with 
their  mounted  force,  held  the  extreme  right.  I 
have  given  only  the  general  order  of  our  line  ; 
Brannan  and  Van  Cleve  were  really  held  some¬ 
what  in  reserve.  That  was  indeed  a  night  of 
awful  suspense  which  settled  around  us  after  the 
last  gun  had  been  fired  on  Saturday. 

The  morrow  came.  No  sound  of  cracking 
musketry,  or  roaring  of  cannon,  or  bursting 
shell  disturbed  the  peacefulness  of  that  Sabbath 
morning.  The  first  hour  after  sunrise  passed. 
“  Surely,”  said  our  officers  and  soldiers,  “  there 
will  be  no  fight ;  for  if  the  enemy  had  intended 
to  attack  us  he  would,  following  his  usual  tactics, 
have  fallen  upon  us  at  daybreak.” 

Two  hours  more  had  gone  by,  and  some  drop¬ 
ping  musketry  began  to  be  heard  along  the 
various  parts  of  our  line.  Finally,  at  about  ten 
o’clock,  there  were  several  fierce  volleys,  and  the 
loud  booming  of  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery 
announced  that  the  enemy  had  again,  as  on  the 
day  before,  assaulted  our  left. 

And  now  that  the  battle  has  begun,  let  us 
glance  one  moment  at  the  contending  forces.  On 
one  side  is  our  old  army  which  fought  at  Stone 
River,  reenforced  by  two  divisions  (Brannan’s 
and  Reynolds’s)  of  Thomas’s  corps,  and  Stark¬ 
weather’s  brigade,  of  Baird’s  division.  But  coun¬ 
terbalancing  these  to  some  extent,  Post’s  brigade 
of  Davis’s  division  and  Wagner’s  of  Wood’s  were 
both  absent.  We  might  or  might  not  also  rely 
for  assistance  upon  Steadman’s  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Granger’s  corps. 

Opposed  to  these  wras  the  old  army  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  which  Bragg  has  so  long  commanded  ; 
Longstreet’s  formidable  corps  from  Virginia,  one 
half  of  Johnston’s  army  from  Mississippi ;  Buck¬ 
ner’s  division  from  East-Tennessee ;  Dabney 
Maury’s  division  from  Mobile  ;  Brigadier-General 
Lee’s  command  from  Atlanta,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  fresh  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
State  of  Georgia — in  all,  amounting  to  at  least ' 
seventy-five  thousand  men.  The  Union  army 
confronting  them  was  certainly  not  more  than 
fifty-five  thousand  strong. 

The  firing  which  had  begun  on  our  left  swelled 
almost  immediately  into  a  dreadful  roar,  which 
filled  even  the  souls  of  the  bravest  with  awe. 
Nothing  that  I  have  yet  listened  to  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  exceeded  it  in  continuity 
and  volume  of  sound.  It  was  not  a  tumult  w'hich 
now  rages  and  now  subsides,  but  one  which  for 
two  long  hours  rolled  incessantly  all  along  the 
lines  of  Thomas’s  seemingly  devoted  corps.  So 
loud  was  the  crash  of  musketry  that  the  repeated 
discharges  of  cannon,  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  could  with  difficulty  be  distin¬ 
guished,  and  seemed  only  like  more  emphatic 
passages  in  the  grand  diapason  of  thunderous 
harmony  which  burst  from  the  vast  clouds  of 


smoke  and  dust  enveloping  the  contending 
hosts. 

The  fight  upon  the  extreme  left  commenced  by 
a  desperate  assault  of  the  enemy  upon  General 
John  Beatty’s  brigade  of  Negley’s  division.  The 
brigade,  as  well  as  its  famous  leader,  stood  their 
ground  nobly ;  but  being  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  line,  finally  retired.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  other  brigades  of  Neg¬ 
ley’s  division  were  posted  much  further  to  the 
right.  A  desire  to  reunite  the  two  portions  of 
his  command  induced  General  Rosecrans  to  send 
General  Wood  to  take  General  Negley’s  place  in 
the  line  until  the  latter  should  effect  the  reunion 
of  his  brigades.  Wood  proceeded  immediate¬ 
ly  to  execute  the  order,  filling  up  the  gap  as 
Negley  retired.  The  rebels,  understanding  this 
movement  of  Negley’s  to  be  a  retreat,  immedi¬ 
ately  advanced  their  skirmishers,  not  only  here, 
but  all  along  the  left,  and  the  fighting  at  once  be¬ 
came  terrific,  as  I  have  described.  The  rebels, 
however,  soon  ceased  to  attack  General  Wood’s 
front,  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  devote  their  en¬ 
tire  attention  to  General  Thomas.  I  went  down 
to  the  extreme  left  of  General  Wood’s  position 
about  this  time,  and  looking  thence  into  some 
corn-fields,  could  see  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  break  the  lines  of  Brannan  and  Rey¬ 
nolds.  The  soldiers  of  these  two  noble  divisions 
were  lying  behind  rude  breastworks  of  logs  and 
rails  constructed  the  night  before  ;  their  artillery 
in  the  rear  fired  over  their  heads,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  that  long  line  of  defences  was  some 
immense  serpent,  instinct  with  hideous  life,  and 
breathing  continually  from  its  huge  tough  sides 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame. 

Again  and  again  the  rebel  lines  advancing  from 
the  cover  of  the  woods  into  the  open  corn-fields, 
charged  with  impetuous  fury  and  terrific  yells 
toward  the  breastworks  of  logs  and  rails,  but 
each  time  the  fiery  blasts  from  our  batteries  and 
battalions  swept  over  and  around  them,  and  their 
ranks  were  crumbled  and  swept  away  as  a  bank 
of  loose  clay  washed  bjr  a  rushing  flood.  But  as 
fast  as  one  line  fell  off  another  appeared,  rushing 
sternly  on  over  the  dead  and  bleeding  bodies  of 
their  fallen  comrades.  Longstreet’s  corps  was 
seeking  to  regain  its  lost  laurels  of  yesterday. 
D.  H.  Hill,  at  the  head  of  Hardee’s  old  corps,  was 
lending  them  the  assistance  of  a  division,  and 
Buckner’s  troops  were  throwing  their  weight  into 
the  scale.  Thomas  fought  only  with  his  forces 
of  Saturday  weakened  by  Saturday’s  heavy  losses. 
It  was  an  unequal  contest,  and  a  pang  of  agony 
shot  through  my  heart  as  I  saw  our  exhausted 
veterans  begin  to  waver.  To  waver  in  the  face 
of  the  charging,  shouting,  thundering  host  which 
confronted  them,  was  to  lose  all,  and  the  next 
moment  wave  after  wave  of  the  rebel  sea  came 
surging  down  toward  the  breastworks,  dashing 
madly  against  and  over  the  barrier,  and  greedily 
swallowing  up  its  defenders,  with  all  their  am¬ 
munition  and  materiel.  Never  was  resistance 
more  stubborn  and  determined,  but  never  was 
attack  prosecuted  with  more  devilish  pertinacity. 

Meantime,  as  General  Reynolds  was  so  sore- 
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ly  pressed,  General  Wood  was  ordered  to  march 
instantly  by  the  left  flank,  pass  Brannan,  and 
go  to  his  relief.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were  to 
shift  over  to  the  left,  and  thus  close  up  the  line. 
As  the  occasion  was  urgent,  General  Wood  drew 
in  his  skirmishers  with  considerable  haste,  and 
the  rebels  for  the  second  time  mistaking  a  with¬ 
drawal  for  a  flight,  pressed  forward  like  a  torrent 
and  poured  into  the  flanks  of  General  Wood  a 
storm  of  musket-balls,  canister,  and  grape.  Mov¬ 
ing  upon  the  double-quick,  the  men  endeavored 
for  a  time  to  keep  their  files  in  order,  but  as  that 
pitiless  storm  of  lead  and  iron  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  them,  the  regiments  began  to 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  wider  and  wider,  until  they 
were  finally  torn  to  flinders.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Buell.  The  undaunted  Wood,  with  Harker’s 
brigade  comparatively  intact,  passed  on  to  his 
destination. 

Here  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the  battle. 
Here,  indeed,  the  battle  was  lost. 

Davis  coming  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  Wood’s  withdrawal,  was  caught  upon  the  left 
flank  by  the  fiery  rebel  torrent  now  pouring 
through  the  opening,  and  pushed  off  toward  the 
right  in  utter  disorder,  like  a  door  swung  back 
upon  the  hinges  and  shattered  by  the  same  blow. 
Van  Cleve,  and  what  remained  of  Palmer,  were 
struck  upon  the  other  side,  and  shivered  as  a 
sapling  by  a  thunderbolt.  Even  the  personal 
exertions  of  Rosecrans  himself,  who,  with  drawn 
sword  and  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  staff,  en¬ 
deavored  to  check  the  rout,  was  ineffectual. 

After  that  fatal  break  our  line  of  battle  was  not 
again  re-formed  during  the  day.  The  army  was 
in  fact  cut  in  two ;  McCook,  with  Davis,  Sheridan, 
and  Wilder,  being  thrown  off  to  the  right,  (Crit¬ 
tenden —  except  one  brigade  of  Wood’s  —  being 
broken  in  pieces,)  and  Thomas,  with  his  indo¬ 
mitable  corps,  and  Johnson’s  division  of  McCook’s, 
remaining  alone  upon  the  left.  In  the  fierce  tor¬ 
nado  which  had  swept  over  his  log  breastworks, 
Thomas  had  been  much  shaken,  all  his  divisions 
fighting  desperately,  all  rallying  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  but  only  General  Reynolds 
retiring  from  the  works  toward  the  hills  in  any 
thing  like  tolerable  order. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  corps  had  reached 
the  foot  of  Mission  Ridge,  it  formed  anew  its 
broken  ranks  with  an  alacrity  and  rapidity  less 
remarkable  than  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  so 
long  endured  the  assault  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
level  ground  below.  The  great  leader  himself, 
General  Thomas,  assisted  by  Baird,  Reynolds, 
Brannan,  Scribner,  Marker,  Negley,  John  Beatty, 
Wood,  and  Turchin,  reorganized  the  brigades 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  immediately  began 
making  head  against  the  enemy. 

From  this,  McCook  disappeared  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  the  battle,  as,  indeed,  extricating 
himself  from  his  demoralized  and  routed  corps, 
he  headed  toward  Chattanooga,  and  at  about  one 
o’clock  disappeared  entirely  from  the  field.  His 
two  divisions,  Davis’s  and  Sheridan’s,  forced  off 


toward  the  right,  far  behind  their  original  posi¬ 
tion,  were  assailed  by  immense  squadrons  of  the 
enemy,  and  fearfully  battered.  Each  had  but  a 
handful  left  as  it  retired,  toward  nightfall,  upon 
the  Rossville  road,  but  the  men  must  have  done 
gallant  fighting  or  they  would  not  have  come  off 
as  well  as  they  did.  In  fact,  wherever  Sheridan 
is,  whether  isolated  or  in  company,  and  whether 
the  odds  against  him  be  one  or  many,  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  fight. 

It  was  about  half-past  twelve  when,  hearing  a 
heavy  cannonade  upon  the  right,  I  galloped  over 
in  that  direction  to  see  what  it  might  mean.  A 
longitudinal  gap  in  Mission  Ridge  admits  the 
Rossville  road  into  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  skirts 
along  a  large  corn-field  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap. 
Looking  across  the  corn-field  from  the  gap  you 
see  thick  woods  upon  the  other  side.  The  corn¬ 
field  itself  is  a  sort  of  “cove”  in  the  ridge,  and 
here  were  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  army  vehicles 
mingled  with  the  debris  of  dismantled  and  dis¬ 
comfited  batteries.  Fragments  of  Davis’s  flying 
squadrons  had  also  lodged  in  this  field. 

While  I  stood  gazing  upon  this  scene  from  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  some  rebel  skirmishers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  opposite  the  gap 
I  have  mentioned,  and  flung  perhaps  a  dozen  mus¬ 
ket-balls  into  the  field.  Instantly  men,  animals, 
vehicles  became  a  mass  of  struggling,  cursing, 
shouting,  frightened  life.  Every  thing  and  every 
body  appeared  to  dash  headlong  from  the  narrow 
gap,  and  men,  horses,  mules,  ambulances,  bag¬ 
gage-wagons,  ammunition-wagons,  artillery-car¬ 
riages  and  caissons  were  rolled  and  tumbled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  confused,  inextricable,  and  finally 
motionless  mass,  completely  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  the  gaps.  Nearly  all  this  booty  subse¬ 
quently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sick¬ 
ened  and  disgusted  by  the  spectacle,  I  turned 
away  to  watch  the  operations  of  General  Thomas’s 
corps,  upon  which  alone  depended  the  safety  of 
the  army. 

General  Thomas  had  withdrawn  his  men  almost 
entirely  from  the  valley,  and  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  side  of  Mission  Ridge.  His  left  still  rested 
on  the  La  Fayette  road,  and  his  right  upon  the 
ridge  near  the  gap  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
Here  were  collected  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  powerful  corps  which  had  so  long  breasted 
the  fierce  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  the  forenoon. 
Here  was  Johnson,  who  seems  to  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  work  to-day  and  yesterday  than  ever  before. 
Here  was  the  unconquerable  Wood,  with  Marker’s 
brigade,  and  here  were  also  such  fragments  of 
Crittenden’s  corps  as  could  be  induced  to  venture 
upon  another  stand.  The  whole  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  forming  a  circular  curve,  facing  the  south¬ 
east.  A  hill  near  the  middle  of  the  curve  was 
the  key  of  the  position,  and  Harker’s  brigade  was 
appointed  to  defend  the  same.  Soon  after  the 
hill  was  occupied,  a  house  upon  its  summit  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy’s  shells,  and  continued 
to  burn  for  a  long  time  with  great  fury. 

Not  long  was  the  new  line  of  battle  permitted 
to  remain  idle.  Cannon  bellowed  against  it ; 
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missiles  of  every  kind  were  hurled  into  it ;  shells 
burst  above  it ;  rifle-balls  went  tearing  through 
it  ;  but  still  it  remained  firm. 

It  was  certain,  however,  as  truth  itself,  that 
unless  assistance  should  reach  it  from  some 
quarter,  and  that  right  speedily,  it  must  at 
length  succumb,  for  the  rebel  leaders,  embold¬ 
ened  by  the  rout  of  McCook  and  Crittenden, 
were  gathering  their  hosts  to  hurl  them  in  a 
last  mighty  effort  against  the  feeble  band  that 
confronted  them.  Whence  should  that  succor 
come  ? 

Suddenly  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to  rise 
above  the  trees,  away  to  the  left,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  afterward  long  lines  of  men  emerged  from 
the  woods,  crossed  the  La  Fayette  road,  and  began 
advancing  toward  us  over  the  fields.  Their  dis¬ 
cipline  seemed  very  perfect,  and  it  was  an  impos¬ 
ing  pageant  when,  as  they  came  on,  their  banners 
fluttered  above  their  heads,  and  their  glittering 
arms  flashed  back  the  sunlight  through  the  thick 
black  clouds  of  dust. 

Captain  Johnson,  of  General  Negley’s  staff, 
who,  on  being  severed  from  his  own  division,  had 
immediately  reported  to  General  Thomas  for 
duty,  had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  advancing  battalions  were  infan¬ 
try,  and  now  the  question  arose,  was  it  our  own 
or  the  enemy’s.  Hope  and  fear  alternately  agi¬ 
tated  our  bosoms,  until  at  last,  looking  through 
our  glasses,  we  could  clearly  distinguish  the  red 
and  blue,  with  the  white  crescent !  It  was  the 
battle-flag  of  General  Granger,  and  the  troops  we 
saw  were  two  brigades,  Mitchell’s  and  Whitaker’s, 
of  Steadman’s  strong  division.  These  were  com¬ 
paratively  fresh  troops.  True  they  had  marched 
some  weary  miles  over  roads  ankle-deep  with 
dust.  True,  they  had  hurried  along  rapidly  to 
succor  their  comrades,  and  participate  in  the 
fight.  But  they  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged 
that  day,  and  hence  they  could  indeed  be  con¬ 
sidered  help  to  the  battle-scarred  veterans  who 
held  the  hill. 

As  soon  as  General  Granger  had  reported  to 
General  Thomas  for  duty,  he  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  bring  over  an  ammunition-train  from  the 
Rossville  road.  The  train  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  march  in  search  of 
it  brought  Steadman  at  once  into  contact  with 
the  rebels,  and  a  desperate  conflict  immediately 
ensued.  It  was  now  that  the  brilliant  courage 
of  Colonel  John  G.  Mitchell,  commanding  one  of 
General  Steadman’s  brigades,  became  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Now  General  Whitaker  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  baptizing  in  glory  the  star  recently  placed 
upon  his  shoulder ;  and  now  the  troops  of  the 
reserve  corps,  comparatively  unused  to  battle, 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  mettle.  No¬ 
bly  did  all  pass  through  the  ordeal,  and  although 
once  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  concentrated 
fire  from  a  score  of  rebel  regiments,  and  half  as 
many  batteries,  they  rallied  under  the  fire,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  a  hill  almost  as  formidable 
as  that  which  formed  the  key  of  General  Thom 
as’s  position.  The  rebels  made  one  desperate 
endeavor  to  retake  this  position,  but  were  blood¬ 


ily  repulsed,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  since 
the  fight  began  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fearful 
storm. 

An  hour  passed  by,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Bragg  would  not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  anni¬ 
hilate  our  gallant  army  without  another  effort. 
Polk’s  corps,  assisted  by  the  Georgia  State 
troops,  by  Dabney  Maury’s  division,  and  by 
various  detached  fragments  of  the  rebel  arm}', 
were  to  try  their  hands  upon  the  heroic  band 
who,  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army,  still  held 
the  hill.  Our  feeble  ranks  were  gathered  up. 
The  thinned  battalions  were  brought  closer  toge¬ 
ther.  The  dozen  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted 
to  sweep  all  approaches  to  the  hill  ;  and  each 
man,  looking  at  his  neighbor,  vowed,  some  men¬ 
tally,  and  others  audibly,  to  die  right  there,  if  it 
were  necessary,  for  their  country,  for  freedom, 
and  for  mankind ! 

All  along  the  woods  skirting  the  cleared  fields, 
at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  ravines  to  the  right,  and  away  to  the 
left,  upon  and  beyond  the  La  Fayette  road,  the 
rebel  legions  were  seen  gathering  for  the  onset. 

Just  before  the  storm  broke,  the  brave  and 
high-souled  Garfield  was  perceived  making  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas. 
He  had  come  to  be  present  at  the  final  contest, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  had  ridden  all  the  way  from 
Chattanooga,  passing  through  a  fiery  ordeal  upon 
the  road.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
his  orderly  was  killed  by  his  side.  Still  he  had 
come  through,  he  scarce  knew  how,  and  here  he 
was  to  inspire  fresh  courage  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  soldiers  who  were  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay,  to  bring  them  words  of  greeting  from 
General  Rosecrans,  and  to  inform  them  that  the 
latter  was  reSrganizing  the  scattered  troops,  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  would  hurry  them  forward  to 
their  relief. 

At  last  a  shell  came  hurtling  through  the  air, 
and  burst  with  a  loud  explosion  over  the  hill. 
This  was  the  signal  for  rebel  attack,  and  at  once 
the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast  amongst  us. 

The  fight  around  the  hill  now  raged  with  ter¬ 
ror  inexperienced  before,  even  upon  this  terrible 
day.  Our  soldiers  were  formed  in  two  lines, 
and,  as  each  marched  up  to  the  crest,  and  fired 
a  deadly  volley  at  the  advancing  foe,  it  fell  back 
a  little  ways ;  the  men  lay  down  upon  the  ground 
to  load  their  guns,  and  the  second  line  advanced 
to  take  their  place !  They,  too,  in  their  turn  re¬ 
tired,  and  thus  the  lines  kept  marching  back  and 
forth,  delivering  their  withering  volleys  till  the 
very  brain  grew  dizzy  as  it  watched  them.  And 
all  the  time  not  a  man  wavered.  Every  motion 
was  executed  with  as  much  precision  as  though 
the  troops  were  on  a  holiday  parade,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  flower  of  the  rebel  army  were 
swarming  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  score 
of  cannon  thundering  from  three  sides  upon  it. 
Every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  scale  it  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  the  gallant  Harker  looked  with  pride 
upon  his  lines,  standing  or  lying  just  where  they 
were  when  the  fight  began. 

But  our  troops  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
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defensive.  General  Turchin,  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  charged  into  the  rebel  lines,  and  cut  his 
way  out  again,  bringing  with  him  three  hundred 
prisoners.  Other  portions  of  this  brave  band 
followed  Turchin’ s  example,  until  the  legions  of 
the  enemy  were  fairly  driven  back  to  the  ground 
they  occupied  previous  to  commencing  the  last 
fight.  Thus  did  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men, 
animated  by  heroic  impulses  and  inspired  by 
worthy  leaders,  save  from  destruction  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland. 

At  night  General  Thomas  fell  back  to  Ross- 
ville,  four  miles  from  Chattanooga,  around  and  in 
which  city  the  army  lies  to-night. 

Our  losses  have  been  most  severe,  and  can 
scarcely  fall  short  of  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  Colo¬ 
nel  Barnett  tells  me  that  our  loss  in  artillery  will 
not  fall  short  of  fifty  pieces.  Our  deficiency  in 
transportation  and  baggage  cannot  now  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

But  the  enemy  has  suffered  as  severely  as  we 
in  that  which  he  can  least  afford — human  life 
and  limb.  He  intended  by  massing  all  his  avail¬ 
able  forces  together,  to  annihilate  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland.  He  has  failed  to  do  so,  and 
although  it  would  be  childish  to  deny  or  conceal 
our  own  fearful  losses,  yet  we  may  console  our¬ 
selves  by  the  assurance  that  in  his  circumstances 
his  failure  to  destroy  us  is  for  us  a  signal  victory, 
and  for  him  an  irreparable  defeat. 

— Cincinnati  Gazette. 

REBEL  DESPATCHES. 

Ten  Miles  South  of  Chattanooga,  ) 
via  Ringgold,  Sept.  21, 1803.  f 

To  General  8.  Cooper : 

The  enemy  retreated  on  Chattanooga  last  night, 
leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands. 
His  loss  is  very  large  in  men,  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  colors.  Ours  is  heavy,  but  not  yet  as¬ 
certained.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  our  cav¬ 
alry  is  pursuing. 

With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  troops  have 
accomplished  great  results  against  largely  supe¬ 
rior  numbers.  We  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
many  gallant  men  and  officers.  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
rals  Preston  Smith,  Helm,  and  Deshler  are  killed. 
Major-General  Hood  and  Brigadier-Generals 
Adams,  Gregg,  and  Bunn,  are  wounded. 

Braxton  Bragg, 

General. 

ORDER  FROM  GENERAL  BRAGG. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  the  ) 
Field,  La  Fayette,  Ga.,  Sept.  10.  j 

General  Orders  No.  180  : 

The  troops  will  be  held  ready  for  an  immediate 
move  against  the  enemy.  His  demonstrations 'on 
our  flanks  have  been  thwarted  ;  and  twice  he  has 
retired  before  us  when  offered  battle.  We  must 
now  force  him  to  the  issue.  Soldiers,  you  are 
largely  reenforced — you  must  now  seek  the  con¬ 
test.  In  doing  so,  I  know  you  will  be  content  to 
suffer  privations  and  encounter  hardships.  Here¬ 
tofore  you  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  your 
Vol.  VII.—  Doc.  27 


General,  when  he  has  asked  a  sacrifice  at  your 
hands.  Relying  upon  your  gallantry  and  patri¬ 
otism,  he  asks  you  to  add  a  crowning  glory  to 
the  wreaths  you  wear.  Our  credit  is  in  your 
keeping.  Your  enemy  boasts  that  you  are  de¬ 
moralized,  and  retreating  before  him.  Having 
accomplished  our  object  in  driving  back  his 
flank  movement,  let  us  now  turn  on  his  main 
force  and  crush  it  in  its  fancied  security.  Your 
General  will  lead  you.  You  have  but  to  respond 
to  assure  us  of  a  glorious  triumph  over  an  inso¬ 
lent  foe.  I  know  what  your  response  will  be. 
Trusting  in  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  nerved  by  the  love  of  the  dear  ones  at  home, 
failure  is  impossible,  and  victory  must  be  ours. 

Braxton  Bragg, 

General  Commanding. 


Doc.  124. 

BATTLE  NEAR  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS. 

A  national  account. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  September  13. 

This  city  was  captured  by  General  Steele’s 
forces  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  departure  of  the  first  courier  to 
send  you  the  particulars.  In  order  to  properly 
appreciate  the  movement  and  the  value  of  our 
success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  our  forces  labored. 
When  General  Steele  concentrated  his  army  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  first  of  September,  he  ascer¬ 
tained  definitely  that  General  Price,  with  a  force 
largely  superior  in  numbers,  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  four  miles  from  Little  Rock,  and 
was  awaiting  his  advance  behind  intrenchments. 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  protected  upon, 
one  flank  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  upon  the 
other  by  an  impassable  cypress  swamp.  The 
roads  leading  to  the  rebel  position  from  the  front 
pursued  a  devious  course  through  swamps  cross¬ 
ed  by  narrow  causeways,  which  had  been  ob¬ 
structed  by  tearing  up  the  corduroy  foundation 
at  the  impassable  places,  and  by  felling  the  tim¬ 
ber  on  both  sides  across  it.  Ample  cover  was 
afforded  by  the  canebrakes  and  thickets  for  the 
enemy’s  sharp-shooters  to  annoy  both  flanks  of 
an  advancing  column.  To  advance  along  such  a 
road  to  the  assault  of  the  skilfully  constructed 
defences  of  the  enemy,  was  to  subject  his  army 
to  a  loss  and  labor  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Some  kind  of  a  Hank  movement  was  accord¬ 
ingly  determined  upon,  though  its  exact  charac¬ 
ter  was  necessarily  left  for  circumstances  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  existence  of  a  ford  across  the 
Arkansas,  eight  miles  above  Little  Rock,  had  be¬ 
come  known  to  General  Steele,  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  September  second  he  sent  General  David¬ 
son,  with  two  of  the  three  brigades  of  his  cavalry 
division,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  gather  information  touching  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  crossing  at  that  point.  Gene¬ 
ral  Davidson  ascertained  that,  by  the  detour  our 
forces  would  be  required  to  make,  the  Arkansas 
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River  was  at  least  fifty  miles  from  Brownsville, 
and  that  our  line  of  march  would  cross  the 
Searcy  and  Batesville  roads,  along  either  of 
which  a  section  of  six-pounders  could  be  gallop¬ 
ed  abreast,  our  column  cut  in  two,  and,  in  case 
of  disaster,  a  superior  force  thrown  directly  in 
our  rear,  intercepting  at  once  support  and  sup¬ 
plies.  A  flank  movement  upon  the  enemy’s  left 
was  not  deemed  practicable  after  this  reconnois- 
sance. 

Upon  the  enemy’s  right  the  Arkansas  River  in¬ 
clined  toward  us,  and  could  not  be  over  eighteen 
miles  distant,  with  no  roads  of  consequence  open¬ 
ing  our  rear  to  the  enemy,  in  case  of  an  advance  in 
that  direction.  The  most  feasible  plan,  then, 
presenting  itself  was  to  avoid  the  road  the  enemy 
had  so  carefully  obstructed,  and  was  so  well 
prepared  to  defend,  and  by  a  detour  to  the  left 
reach  the  Arkansas  River  below  Little  Rock,  and, 
moving  up,  assault  the  enemy’s  works  upon  their 
extreme  right,  where  they  were  known  to  be 
weaker  than  at  the  point  or  intersection  with  the 
Brownsville  road. 

Accordingly  General  Steele  placed  his  whole 
column  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brigade  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry,  which  followed  on  the  eighth. 
Bayou  Metaire  was  reached  and  crossed  the  same 
day  with  much  difficulty,  and  consequent  delay, 
at  Shallow  Ford,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
the  left  of  the  usual  crossing  at  the  bridge.  On 
the  following  morning  General  Davidson,  with  a 
single  brigade  of  his  cavalry,  was  assigned  the 
advance,  and  pushed  on,  through  by-paths  and 
obscure  roads,  through  the  canebrakes  and  jun¬ 
gles  of  bushes  and  vines,  in  the  direction  of 
Terry’s  Ferry,  on  the  Arkansas,  eight  miles  in  a 
direct  line  below  Little  Rock.  The  enemy  was 
not  seen  until  within  three  miles  of  the  river, 
where  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  encountered  in  a 
strong  position  behind  Ashley’s  Bayou.  Dis¬ 
mounting  “Merrill’s  Horse,”  and  deploying  them 
in  the  woods,  the  rebels  were  driven  back  toward 
their  works,  and  in  the  mean  time  General  Da¬ 
vidson,  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  and  a 
section  of  Stange’s  howitzers  and  Hadley’s  battery 
of  rifled  guns,  dashed  down  a  road  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  bayou,  which  was  crossed  lower  down, 
and  reached  the  river  a  short  distance  below  the 
point  desired.  A  rebel  picket  was  surprised  upon 
the  river-hank,  part  of  it  captured,  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  to  General  Davidson’s  great  surprise — for  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  it  quite  deep — forded  the 
river. 

Had  his  entire  division  been  with  him,  he 
would  have  crossed  the  river  and  dashed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  Little  Rock.  But  with  only  two 
regiments,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  force  he  would 
encounter  upon  the  opposite  bank,  the  crossing 
could  not  be  attempted.  General  Steele  arrived 
the  same  evening,  with  General  Rice’s  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Engleman’s  infantry  divisions.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ford  led  Generals  Davidson  and  Steele 
to  hesitate  about  trusting  their  batteries  in  the 
treacherous  quicksands  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
demonstrated  that  artillery  could  only  he  crossed 


by  a  pontoon-bridge.  The  advance  of  the  trains 
was  very  slow  and  tedious,  notwithstanding  Gen¬ 
eral  Rice’s  pioneers  had  widened  the  road,  and  in 
many  places  constructed  an  entirely  new  one. 
The  wheels  sank  to  the  hub  at  every  revolution 
for  miles,  and  the  pontoon  train  did  not  arrive 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  being 
the  ninth.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had 
brought  down  a  battery  and  two  or  three  regi¬ 
ments  to  dispute  our  crossing. 

The  possibility  of  crossing  the  Arkansas,  which 
would  enable  us  to  effectually  turn  Price’s  posi¬ 
tion,  opened  a  new  field  to  General  Steele,  of 
which  he  at  once  determined  to  take  advantage. 
It  was  at  first  suggested  to  cross  the  entire  army 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  move  with 
the  whole  force  upon  Little  Rock  at  once.  This 
plan  was  open  to  the  very  serious  objections  of 
exposing  to  inevitable  interruption  our  communi¬ 
cation  with  our  base  of  supplies  at  Duvall’s 
Bluffs,  on  White  River,  perhaps  involving  the 
capture  of  Duvall’s  Bluffs,  with  all  its  supplies 
of  ammunition,  quartermaster  and  commissary 
stores. 

We  were,  besides,  with  short  supplies,  the  whole 
army  being  on  half-rations.  And,  had  General 
Steele  crossed  his  entire  force  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  left  Price  upon  the  north 
bank,  with  five  or  ten  days’  supplies,  he  would 
not  only  have  exposed  his  communications  to  in¬ 
terruption,  but  he  would  have  subjected  himself 
to  the  necessity  of  recrossing  the  river  in  the  face 
of  Price’s  army,  and  cutting  his  way  hack  to 
Duvall’s  Bluffs,  or  retreat  upon  Napoleon  !  The 
former,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  haz¬ 
ardous  in  the  extreme,  as  it  would  dishearten 
our  troops,  and  lend  to  the  superior  forces  of 
Price  an  enthusiasm  which  would  prove  hut  the 
forerunner  of  victory.  The  retreat  upon  Napo¬ 
leon  would  have  given  Price  an  open  road  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  wo  have  no  adequate  force  to  meet 
him.  In  short,  the  plan  was  not  feasible,  and 
there  remained  to  be  done  but  the  one  thing, 
which  was  done. 

A  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  river  to  the  assault  of  the  rebel 
works  on  the  north  bank,  we  would  be  subjected 
for  eight  miles,  as  well  as  in  the  attack  itself,  to 
an  enfilading  fire  from  rebel  batteries,  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas.  This  new  obstacle 
would  probably  make  our  advance  along  the 
north  bank,  unsupported  by  a  column  upon  the 
south  bank,  and  an  assault  upon  the  enemy’s 
works,  a  failure,  or,  in  the  event  of  success,  sub¬ 
ject  us  to  a  heavy  loss. 

It  was  then  determined  that  General  Davidson 
should  cross  the  Arkansas  with  his  whole  divi¬ 
sion,  and,  taking  with  him  Hadley’s  and  Clark¬ 
son’s  batteries,  and  Stange’s  and  Lovejoy’s  how¬ 
itzers,  follow  up  the  south  bank  of  the  stream, 
while  General  Steele,  with  the  infantry  and  the 
remaining  batteries,  advanced  along  the  opposite 
bank  to  the  assault  of  the  rebel  works  on  the 
north  side.  Dividing  the  army  by  placing  an 
impassable  river  between  its  two  wings,  gave 
Price  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  his  whole 
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force  upon  either  one,  and  fighting  one  part  of 
our  army  under  circumstances  preventing  all  sup¬ 
port  from  the  other.  The  plan  was  a  bold  one— 
a  desperate  one — such  as  only  the  peculiar  neces¬ 
sities  of  General  Steele’s  position  would  have 
permitted.  But  it  was  the  only  one  promising 
success,  and  General  Davidson  readily  accepted 
the  part  assigned  him,  although  sensible  of  the 
probability  of  meeting  the  whole  of  Price’s  army 
in  his  front,  with  the  necessity  of  giving  battle 
with  cavalry  in  a  dense  forest,  instead  of  an  open 
plain,  where  alone  it  had  heretofore  been  consid¬ 
ered  effective,  while  an  impassable  river  destroy¬ 
ed  the  most  remote  possibility  of  receiving  the 
support  of  infantry,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
emergency. 

There  may  be  those  who  cannot  see  why 
Steele,  instead  of  moving  to  an  assault  of  the 
rebel  position  with  an  inferior  force,  under  such 
marked  disadvantages,  did  not  remain  in  his  po¬ 
sition  at  Brownsville  until  properly  reenforced. 
To  such  I  would  say,  that  when  General  Steele 
left  Helena  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  he  did 
not  have  in  his  command  a  single  sick  man.  When 
he  left  Duvall’s  Bluffs  on  the  first  of  September, 
he  left  one  thousand  four  hundred  sick  behind 
him,  and  a  week  later  he  left  seven  hundred  more 
behind  him,  in  advancing  from  Brownsville,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  number  taken  in  moving  by  Davidson’s 
cavalry.  At  this  rate  General  Steele  would  soon 
have  no  army  at  all,  and  been  driven  ingloriously 
from  the  State  by  the  foe  he  came  to  vanquish. 
Steele  had  loudly  called  for  reenforcements,  but 
some  one  had  seen  proper  not  to  provide  him 
with  an  army  adequate  to  the  accomplishment, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  enterprise 
confided  to  him.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
demanded  that  Steele  should  at  least  offer  battle, 
and  quickly,  and  in  doing  so  be  selected  the  only 
plan  promising  success  in  any  event. 

The  plan  was  determined  upon  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  ninth,  and  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
selected  as  the  time  when  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  Generals  Steele  and  Davidson 
reconnoitred  the  ground  in  person,  and  selected 
the  point  for  the  pontoon-bridge,  and  Captain  Ger- 
ster,  Chief-Engineer  on  General  Davidson’s  staff, 
was  instructed  to  construct  it  in  time  for  the  forces 
to  cross  at  six  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 
Work  was  commenced  immediately  in  cutting  a 
road  through  the  timber,  but,  through  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  some  of  the  working  party  in  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  select  another  point,  in  order 
to  enable  our  men  to  dig  down  a  bank  thirty  feet 
high  during  the  night.  This  new  point  was  some 
distance  above  the  other  one.  The  pontoon  was 
to  be  thrown  across  in  a  bend  of  the  river. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  sand-bar  varying  in 
width  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards, 
across  which  the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters  could  not 
advance  to  pick  off  the  workmen,  without  exposing 
themselves  to  a  murderous  fire  from  our  infantry. 
Beyond  this  sand-bar  are  the  woods,  with  which 
this  whole  region  is  overgrown.  Around  this 
bend  were  stationed  batteries,  from  which  twen¬ 


ty-four  guns,  placed  in  position  during  the  night, 
and  concealed  from  the  enemy,  could  pour  a  cross 
and  enfilading  fire  into  all  parts  of  the  timber  op¬ 
posite  the  bridge.  The  plan  was  for  General 
Davidson,  with  Glover’s  and  Merrill’s  brigades, 
Hadley’s  battery,  and  Stange’s  and  Lovejoy’s 
howitzers,  to  cross  at  the  bridge,  Colonel  Ritter, 
with  his  brigade,  and  Clarkson’s  battery,  to  make 
a  feint,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  fort  two  miles 
below,  and,  if  found  practicable,  to  cross,  and 
bring  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  known  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points,  between  Davidson  and 
Ritter,  where  their  escape  would  be  impossible. 
In  the  event  of  his  crossing  being  seriously  re¬ 
sisted,  Ritter  and  his  batteries  were  to  hurry  to 
the  bridge,  and,  crossing  behind  the  brigades  of 
Merrill  and  Glover,  take  position  in  their  rear  as 
a  reserve. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  on  the  night  of  the 
ninth,  Captain  Gerster,  with  a  strong  working 
party,  commenced  digging  down  the  bank,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  the  artillery  and  cavalry  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  enemy’s  pickets 
could  approach  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the 
party,  and  strict  silence  was  enjoined  upon  them. 
All  commands  were  given  in  a  whisper,  and  ci¬ 
gars  and  pipes,  as  well  as  camp-fires,  tabooed. 

Daylight  did  not  see  the  work  of  digging  down 
the  bank  completed,  although  as  many  men  as 
could  work  to  advantage  had  been  busily  engaged 
all  night,  with  reliefs  every  half  an  hour.  The 
work  had  progressed  so  far,  however,  as  to  en¬ 
able  Captain  Gerster  to  get  his  pontoons  down 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  work  of  con¬ 
structing  the  bridge  was  soon  after  commenced. 
The  rebels,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers, 
were  soon  visible  in  the  woods  opposite  the  bridge, 
and  officers  came  boldly  out  upon  the  bank  and 
examined  our  operations  with  their  glasses.  No 
interruption  was  made  until  about  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  when  a  battery  of  four  guns,  posted  a 
short  distance  back  in  the  timber,  suddenly  open¬ 
ed  with  solid  shot  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  troops 
massed  behind  it;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
large  body  of  sharp-shooters  manifested  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  occupying  a  line  of  drift-wood  running 
diagonally  across  the  bar,  midway  between  the 
bridge  and  the  timber.  Our  twenty-four  guns, 
masked  for  this  very  purpose,  at  once  opened 
upon  the  timber,  filling  every  part  of  it  with 
bursting  shells,  the  fragments  of  which  were  fly¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  soon  rendering  the  posi¬ 
tion  untenable  for  the  enemy,  who  wisely  aban¬ 
doned  it.  An  occasional  shell  was  thrown  in  the 
same  direction  by  our  guns,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  rebels  that  they  were  still  in  position.  About 
nine  o’clock  Clarkson’s  battery,  occupying  a  po¬ 
sition  with  Ritter’s  brigade,  two  miles  below  the 
bridge,  opened  upon  the  woods  opposite  the  low¬ 
er  ford,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  opposi¬ 
tion  our  cavalry  would  meet  with  in  crossing. 
Clarkson  was  replied  to  vigorously  from  a  rebel 
battery  planted  inside  of  a  fort  made  of  cotton 
bales.  The  enemy’s  battery  was  served  with 
great  accuracy,  and  a  half-hour’s  brisk  firing  de¬ 
monstrated  that  it  could  not  be  silenced,  although 
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Clarkson  had  succeeded  in  setting  the  cotton-bales 
on  fire  on  two  different  occasions.  Clarkson’s 
battery  was  stationed  in  a  corn-field  where  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Davidson  sent  an  order  for  it  and  Ritter’s 
brigade  to  move  up  the  bridge,  it  found  almost 
every  one  in  this  battery  utterly  exhausted  from 
over-exertion  and  the  heat. 

About  this  time  a  slight  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  two  steamboats  —  the  Arkansas  and  Thal- 
equah — which  were  lying  upon  the  opposite  shore 
about  two  miles  above  us.  At  first  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  getting  up  steam  to  move 
further  up  the  river,  but  the  increasing  density 
of  the  smoke,  through  which  the  flames  were  soon 
visible,  showed  that  they  had  been  fired  by  the 
rebels.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  even  in  the  bright 
clear  sunlight,  though  night  would  have  rendered 
it  more  magnificent,  to  see  the  flames  curling  and 
mounting  upward  through  a  black  column  of 
smoke  which  towered  far  above  the  tallest  trees 
of  the  forest.  It  was  an  omen  of  good  fortune  to 
us,  showing  the  rebels  had  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  preventing  our  crossing,  and  deploying  upon 
the  Little  Rock  road  beyond  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Ritter  moved  off  with  his 
brigade  and  battery  from  the  lower  ford,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  road  toward  the  bridge,  the  rebel  battery 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  which  had  been  dis¬ 
mounted  and  acting  as  sharp-shooters,  abandoned 
their  position  and  galloped  up  the  road  toward 
Little  Rock.  They  were  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  Davidson,  of  whose  intended  crossing  they 
had  been  apprised,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  beyond  the  point  at  which  his  advance  would 
reach  the  road.  The  precipitancy  of  their  flight 
was  shown  by  the"handspikes,  buckets,  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  guns,  and  the  hats  of  the 
men  left  behind  them  on  the  road.  When  they  came 
abreast  of  the  burning  steamboats,  where  the  road 
approaches  close  to  the  river,  the  cloud  of  dust  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  road  revealed  their  locality.  Our  long- 
range  guns  in  Engleman’s  batteries  opened  upon 
them  with  shell,  and  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  as 
long  as  they  were  in  range.  The  firing  at  that 
time  appeared  to  be  very  accurate,  as  many  of 
the  shells  were  seen  to  explode  in  the  midst  of 
the  dust.  Afterward,  when  our  forces  came  into 
possession  of  the  road  along  which  this  body  of 
the  enemy  had  passed,  two  of  our  shells,  which 
did  not  explode,  were  found  on  the  road,  and 
the  fences  and  trees  were  much  torn  by  frag¬ 
ments.  Blood  was  found  in  several  places  upon 
the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  marching 
in  close  column  the  rebels  must  have  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  our  batter¬ 
ies.  Some  of  them  could  not  endure  the  fire  and 
turned  back,  as  was  shown  by  the  tracks  in  the 
road,  and  went  up  by  an  almost  impassable  road 
running  through  a  swamp. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  bridge  was  completed  and 
in  readiness  for  crossing.  Captain  Gerster,  the 
engineer  who  had  worked  so  faithfully  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  had  become  literally  exhausted  by  his 
labors,  and,  pronouncing  his  work  finished,  sank 


to  the  ground  with  a  sun-stroke  induced  by  over¬ 
exertion.  He  was  borne  to  the  shade,  and  proper 
restoratives  immediately  applied.  He  is  now  al¬ 
most  entirely  recovered.  To  his  promptness  and 
skill  is  largely  due  the  success  of  General  David¬ 
son’s  movements. 

Crossing  a  river  under  fire  is  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking,  and  none  but  men  of  undoubted  bravery 
will  attempt  it.  Ready  to  cross,  General  David¬ 
son  signaled  the  batteries,  and  every  gun  again 
opened  with  shell  upon  the  woods,  which  were 
believed  to  contain  a  large  number  of  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers.  After  a  few  minutes’  brisk  firing,  the  For¬ 
tieth  Iowa  and  Twenty-seventh  Wisconsin,  of 
Colonel  Wood’s  brigade,  Engleman’s  infantry  di¬ 
vision,  rushed  across  the  bridge,  formed  in  line 
of  battle  upon  the  sand-bar,  and  swept  forward 
upon  the  double-quick  to  the  woods,  which  were 
reached  and  occupied  without  opposition.  Stange’s 
and  Lovejoy’s  howitzers  followed  on  the  gallop, 
and  took  position  in  the  rear,  ready  for  action  in 
case  their  services  were  found  necessary."  Under 
cover  of  this  advance,  Glover’s  brigade  of  cavalry 
were  crossed,  and  then  Merrill’s,  and  then  Rit¬ 
ter’s,  the  batteries  of  each  brigade  keeping  their 
proper  place  in  column.  Part  of  the  cavalry 
crossed  at  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge. 
Steele  was  already  upon  the  move,  and  Davidson, 
pushing  past  the  infantry,  which  was  immediately 
recrossed  to  its  proper  division,  galloped  through 
the  woods  to  the  main  road,  no  enemy  being 
found.  There  the  column  was  properly  formed, 
and  skirmishers  deployed  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  pushed  forward  to  discover  the  positions  of 
the  enemy. 

The  head  of  the  column  having  reached  a  point 
on  the  road  opposite  the  burning  steamboats,  the 
Tenth  Illinois,  with  Stange’s  and  Lovejoy’s  how¬ 
itzers,  was  sent  forward  upon  the  gallop  to  the 
mouth  of  Fourche  Bayou,  some  two  miles  ahead. 
This  bayou  had  been  turned  from  its  original 
course  into  a  swamp  by  a  levee,  over  which  the 
road  crossed  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth. 
This  levee  was  supposed  to  be  immediately  at 
the  mouth,  and  General  Davidson  was  fearful 
that  it  might  be  cut  by  the  rebels  and  the  cross¬ 
ing  rendered  difficult.  When  near  the  mouth  of 
the  bayou  the  rebels  were  encountered  posted  in 
thick  woods,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  Hadley’s  battery  was  brought 
up  from  the  rear  of  Merrill’s  brigade  to  the  front, 
and  the  whole  column  placed  in  rapid  motion 
for  the  point  at  which  Stange’s  howitzers  were 
at  work.  By  the  time  the  column  came  in  sight 
the  rebels  had  been  driven  from  their  position, 
and  the  firing  altogether  subsided.  The  mouth 
of  the  bayou  was  found  perfectly  dry,  though  a 
few  yards  above  a  deep,  impassable  pool  com¬ 
menced,  which  continued  the  entire  distance  to 
the  levee.  The  road  at  this  point  turned  to  the 
left,  following  near  the  bank  of  the  bayou  to  the 
levee.  Opposite  the  mouth  was  a  sand-bar  seven 
or  eight  hundred  yards  in  width,  which  stretched 
two  miles  above  and  about  half  that  distance 
below.  The  Sixteenth  Illinois,  leaving  the  road 
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at  this  point,  debouched  upon  this  bar,  follow¬ 
ing  it  up,  close  under  the  bank,  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dense  forest.  Companies  B  and  H 
were  in  the  advance,  fifty  yards  behind  them 
followed  Stange’s  and  Lovejoy’s  howitzers,  the 
other  ten  companies  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  im¬ 
mediately  following,  and  the  remainder  of  Glo¬ 
ver’s  brigade  coming  after.  About  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  the  timber 
bore  off  to  the  left,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  this  made  still  another  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  forming  two  points  beyond  which  the 
bar  was  not  visible.  The  Tenth  Illinois  had 
turned  the  first  point,  still  keeping  near  the 
bank,  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  remainder  of 
the  column,  and  very  imprudently  pushed  on 
full  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  skirmishers  in 
the  woods  upon,  the  left,  who  were  advancing 
with  proper  caution.  The  two  companies  in  ad¬ 
vance  were  not  dismounted  as  they  should  have 
been  in  their  advanced  position,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  second  point  of  timber,  followed  by 
the  howitzers  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment, 
marching  in  column.  Not  a  dismounted  man, 
keeping  pace  with  the  advance,  was  thrown  out 
to  feel  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  Suddenly,  from 
the  woods  on  the  left  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry 
was  opened  upon  the  whole  regiment.  Three  or 
four  volleys  were  fired  in  rapid  succession,  when, 
with  a  yell  which  made  the  whole  forest  ring, 
the  rebels  broke  from  their  cover,  and  swarming 
down  the  steep  bank,  made  a  grand  rush  for  the 
howitzers.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  threw 
the  entire  regiment  of  cavalry  into  the  wildest 
confusion.  Saddles  were  emptied  by  scores. 
Horses,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  shower  of 
bullets  sweeping  among  them,  became  unman¬ 
ageable.  The  companies  in  front  came  tumbling 
back  over  the  battery  which  was  just  getting  to 
work,  and  increased  the  disorder  into  which  the 
galling  flank  fire  had  thrown  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment.  The  angry  roar  of  the  musketry, 
quickly  followed  by  the  deep-toned  sound  of  the 
howitzers,  the  savage  shouts  of  the  rebels  as 
they  rushed  from  their  cover,  fairly  drowning 
the  loud  explosion  of  the  shells  with  which  they 
were  greeted,  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bayou  at  which  General  Davidson,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  remainder  of  the  column,  had  just  ar¬ 
rived.  “An  ambuscade!”  “An  ambuscade!” 
broke  from  hundreds  of  lips,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  entire  regiment,  bearing  off  toward  the 
river  in  its  flight,  came  pouring  from  behind  the 
point  of  woods  which  heretofore  had  concealed 
it  from  view.  A  single  glance  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  completely  disordered,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  remainder  of  Glover’s  bri¬ 
gade,  not  knowing  what  was  ahead  of  them, 
would  share  in  the  panic.  Giving  a  hasty  order 
to  Colonel  Merrill  to  form  a  line  of  battle  upon 
the  bar  with  all  possible  rapidity,  General  Da¬ 
vidson  dashed  among  the  fugitives  with  his 
drawn  sabre,  the  rebel  bullets  from  the  woods 
flying  in  a  perfect  shower  around  him,  and  ral¬ 
lied  the  regiment  once  more  into  line,  and  brought  | 


it  again  into  the  advance  just  behind  the  first 
point  of  woods. 

With  the  first  volley  of  musketry,  Captain 
Stange  and  Lieutenant  Lovejoy  quickly  placed 
their  light  mountain  .howitzers  in  position,  and 
with  the  whole  eight  pieces  opened  a  deadly  fire 
of  shell  and  spherical  case  upon  the  rebels 
swarming  from  the  woods.  Nothing  but  the 
most  desperate  courage  could  have  enabled  any 
soldiery  in  the  world  to  have  faced  a  fire  so 
deadly,  and  yet,  without  even  stopping  to  form 
in  line,  the  rebels  rushed  en  masse  upon  the 
guns,  and,  after  receiving  over  a  dozen  rounds, 
were  literally  crowding  over  their  muzzles.  De¬ 
prived  of  all  support,  and  far  in  advance  of  the 
head  of  the  column,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay,  and  an  attempt  was  according¬ 
ly  made  to  bring  the  guns  from  the  field.  A 
portion  of  them  were  limbered  up  and  galloped 
off  after  the  cavalry,  and  others  were  withdrawn 
by  hand.  The  section  of  two  guns  nearest  the 
woods  in  Lovejoy’s  battery,  with  one  of  the  cais¬ 
sons,  was  captured.  Lieutenant  Lovejoy  re¬ 
mained  with  them  to  the  last.  R.  A.  Ficklin 
and  George  Kibbel,  two  as  noble,  brave-hearted 
fellows  as  ever  wore  a  uniform,  were  pulling  one 
of  the  guns  off  with  a  prolongue.  Behind  it, 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  sabre,  was 
the  gallant  Lovejoy.  A  musket-ball,  fired  at 
such  close  range  that  the  powder  burned  his 
clothes,  passed  entirely  through  the  body  of 
Ficklin.  Another  passed  through  the  kidneys 
of  Kibbel,  and  both  went  down  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  instant  Lovejoy  fell  with  a 
ball  in  his  leg.  Dropping  his  sabre,  he  drew  his 
pistol,  and  was  seen  to  shoot  the  man  who  had 
wounded  him.  The  two  guns,  with  one  of  the 
caissons,  were  immediately  rushed  into  the 
woods.  The  other  guns,  being  run  off  by  hand, 
were  hotly  contested  for  by  the  rebels,  and  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  by  the  cannoneers.  They  would 
have  been  overpowered  by  numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  but  for  the  timely  rallying  of  the  Tenth 
Illinois  by  General  Davidson,  under  cover  of 
which  they  were  withdrawn,  and  the  rebels 
driven  away  from  the  other  caisson  left  upon  the 
field. 

Every  man  belonging  to  the  two  captured  guns 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  One  of  them — 
John  Rath — was  found  shot  through  the  heart, 
with  a  shell  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  in  the  gun.  No  blame  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Tenth  Illinois  for  its  conduct.  Its 
advance  was  very  unfortunate,  but  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  belief  that  the  skirmishers  in  the  woods 
were  advancing  parallel  with  it.  No  regiment 
of  cavalry  marching  in  column  could  receive 
such  a  murderous  tire  in  flank  without  being 
thrown  into  disorder.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stu¬ 
art  received  a  musket-ball  through  the  cap, 
which  stunned  him  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Had  he  not  fallen,  the  disorder  of  his 
regiment  would  not  have  been  so  great. 

Hadley’s  battery,  fortunately  placed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Davidson  at  the  head  of  Merrill’s  brigade, 
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took  position  on  the  sand-bar  near  enough  the 
river  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  second  point  of 
timber,  and  opened  a  rapid  fire  of  shells  upon 
the  woods  in  which  the  rebels  were  lying.  The 
remaining  six  howitzers  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  them,  and  participated  in  the  cannonade. 
Colonel  Glover’s  entire  brigade  was  immediately 
brought  under  shelter  of  the  bank,  two  squad¬ 
rons  of  the  First  Iowa  mounted  and  two  dis¬ 
mounted  being  detailed  to  support  the  howitz¬ 
ers.  Hadley’s  battery  and  a  section  of  howitz¬ 
ers  were  withdrawn,  and,  with  Merrill’s  brigade, 
sent  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  to  follow 
up  the  road.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  heard 
vigorously  at  work.  Glover  advanced  the  left  of 
his  brigade  cautiously,  keeping  Merrill’s  left 
flank  well  covered,  and  by  the  time  Merrill’s 
line  was  abreast  of  Glover’s  right,  Glover  was 
occupying  a  parallel  position,  completing  the 
line  to  the  river. 

At  this  time  the  reserves,  all  the  horses,  and 
the  ammunition  trains  were  upon  this  open  sand¬ 
bar  to  the  rear  and  right  of  the  line  of  battle, 
and,  with  our  right  flank,  were  exposed  to  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  case  Price  should  bring  down  a  battery  and 
plant  it  upon  the  bank.  A  cloud  of  dust  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  by  troops  in  rapid  motion  was 
plainly  visible  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  in  what  di¬ 
rection  the  troops  were  travelling.  Nothing  had 
been  heard  from  Steele,  and  it  seemed  scarcely 
credible  that  he  could  have  pushed  the  head  of 
his  column  far  enough  to  lend  us  any  assistance. 
The  most  intense  anxiety  for  our  position  took 
possession  of  men  and  officers. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  peril,  the  line 
was  ordered  to  advance.  In  a  few  minutes  an 
angry  roar  of  musketry  closely  mingling  with 
the  thunders  of  cannon  arose  from  the  woods  in 
our  front,  and  shell  and  balls  came  pouring  upon 
our  line  in  a  perfect  shower.  The  echo  of  the 
first  discharge  had  scarcely  died  away  in  the 
thunders  of  the  second,  when  some  distance 
above  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  puff 
of  blue  smoke  arose  from  the  bushes  ;  a  second 
later  the  sound  of  a  cannon  came  booming  over 
the  water.  Price  or  Steele  was  there,  and  in 
anxious  suspense  the  whole  line  paused  to  see 
where  the  shell  would  strike,  in  order  that  from 
the  line  of  fire,  it  could  be  ascertained  whether 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  held  by  friends 
or  foes.  The  shell  fell  directly  among  the  reb¬ 
els  in  our  front.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  one 
after  another,  as  all  of  Steele’s  batteries  wheeled 
into  action.  Steele  had  heard  the  roar  of  our 
own  and  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and,  understand¬ 
ing  our  peril,  had  pushed  forward  to  our  assist¬ 
ance.  With  a  wild  shout  our  boys  advanced 
through  the  roads,  driving  the  enemy  rapidly  be¬ 
fore  them.  A  guidon  was  placed  upon  the  sand¬ 
bar  to  keep  pace  with  our  advance,  in  order  that 
Steele  might  know  the  position  of  our  line  in  the 
woods.  The  line  was  very  short  and  the  roar  of 
battle  terrific.  Hadley’s  battery  and  Lovejoy’s 
howitzers  upon  the  left  were  perfectly  ablaze, 


pouring  shell  into  the  rebel  batteries,  responding 
with  thr§e  guns  to  their  one,  Stange’s  howitzers 
upon  our  right,  Steele’s  batteries  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  a  grim  old  sixty- 
four  near  Little  Rock  thundering  in  response, 
shells  shrieking  through  the  air  and  bursting 
everywhere  among  the  trees,  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  wild  shouts  of  Glover’s  and 
Merrill’s  brigades,  as  they  pushed  the  enemy 
from  one  position  to  another,  filled  the  air  with 
a  din  rarely  equalled. 

The  resistance  of  the  enenry  was  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  not  a  single  foot  of  tenable 
ground  being  surrendered  until  they  were  driven 
from  it.  At  five  o’clock  we  had  fought  closely 
over  four  hours,  and  were  still  two  miles  from 
the  city.  General  Steele  sent  a  message  that 
Price  had  evacuated  the  works  in  his  front,  the 
rear-guard  being  at  that  time  crossing  the  bridges. 
General  Davidson  had  been  opposed  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  force  during  the  whole  afternoon,  and  he  was 
now  called  upon,  as  a  prudent  commander,  to 
guard  against  an  attack  from  Price’s  whole  army. 
There  were  innumerable  roads,  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  guard,  leading  directly  into  Davidson’s 
rear,  by  which  Price  could  precipitate  a  large 
force  where  it  would  be  most  effective.  The 
position  of  General  Davidson  now  became  one  of 
imminent  peril.  Assuming  the  policy  which  has 
governed  him  in  his  whole  campaign,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  conceal  his  own  weakness  and  confuse 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  by  a  bold  push  ahead. 

Keeping  the  road  immediately  upon  his  left, 
by  the  general  course  of  the  river,  Glover’s  line 
became  very  much  shorter  than  when  first  form¬ 
ed.  At  five  o’clock  it  was  re-formed  in  three 
lines,  and,  by  a  gallant  charge  across  an  open 
field,  obliqueing  to  the  left  as  it  advanced,  forced 
the  enemy  from  a  strong  position  in  the  woods 
across  the  road,  and  into  a  corn-field  directly  in 
Merrill’s  front.  Coming  to  the  river-bank  at  this 
point,  Glover’s  brigade  was  called  off,  utterly 
exhausted. 

Time  was  every  thing  in  entering  the  city,  and 
General  Davidson  called  up  Colonel  Ritter’s  bri¬ 
gade,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  in  reserve. 
The  First  Missouri,  by  a  gallant  sabre-charge, 
cleared  the  corn-field  in  Merrill’s  front,  and  then, 
dismounting,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  his  brigade.  The  Third  Iowa  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Illinois,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Caldwell,  General  Davidson’s  Chief  of  Staff, 
were  ordered  to  charge  into  the  city  with  drawn 
sabres.  The  river  was  immediately  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  but  the  left 
presented  a  continuous  shelter,  from  which  the 
rebels  saluted  it  with  a  galling  fire  of  musketry 
as  it  passed.  Disregarding  it  altogether,  the  col¬ 
umn  pushed  forward  at  a  sweeping  gallop,  driving 
the  rebel  gunners  away  from  a  sixty-four  pound¬ 
er  which  was  annoying  Steele  very  much,  before 
they  could  even  complete  the  hasty  preparations 
they  were  making  to  blow  up  the  magazine. 
The  suburbs  were  soon  reached,  and  disregard¬ 
ing  the  sharp-shooters  in  the  houses,  who  emptied 
several  saddles,  the  column  pressed  on  into  the 
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city  amid  the  wildest  shouts.  A  superior  force 
of  rebel  cavalry  was  encountered,  but  not  relish¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  drawn  sabres,  which 
gleamed  everywhere  from  the  cloud  of  dust  in 
which  our  column  was  enveloped,  they  turned 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  from  the  city. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  panic  and  confusion 
into  which  our  sudden  appearance  precipitated 
Little  Rock.  The  streets  were  filled  with  women 
and  children,  and  knots  of  citizens,  listening  to 
the  sound  of  cannon  constantly  growing  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  shell  from  Steele’s  batteries, 
which  had  now  been  planted  almost  opposite  the 
city,  shrieking  over  their  heads  and  bursting  in 
the  woods  beyond  them,  were  anxiously  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  their  own  safety.  Rebel 
officers,  thinking  themselves  secure,  were  eating 
their  suppers  in  the  houses.  The  rapid  rush  of 
flying  horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  glad 
hurrahs  and  gleaming  sabres  of  others  dashing 
through  the  dusty  streets  in  hot  pursuit,  wuis  the 
first  intimation  of  our  near  approach.  Women 
and  children  ran  shrieking  to  their  homes,  the 
crowds  of  citizens  quickly  dispersed,  and  rebel 
officers,  mounting  their  horses,  were  captured 
while  endeavoring  to  escape.  A  second  later, 
windows  were  thrown  up  and  handkerchiefs 
waved,  and  the  curious  throngs  gathered  in  the 
door-yards,  closely  scrutinizing  each  squadron  as 
it  passed. 

As  we  entered  the  city  upon  the  east  side, 
General  Cabbell,  with  four  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  and  two  full 
batteries  of  artillery,  hurrying  down  from  the 
Fort  Smith  region,  entered  the  city  upon  the 
west.  Prisoners  state  that  he  had  been  assigned 
a  position  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  rebel  line, 
and  that  that  portion  of  the  line  had  been  much 
weakened  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  when  we 
made  the  sabre-charge  which  gave  us  possession 
of  the  city.  Cabbell’s  Adjutant  was  riding  with 
an  orderly  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  and,  encountering  our  cavalry,  was  enabled 
to  give  notice  in  time  to  Cabbell,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  reversed  his  column  upon  the  road  it  was 
marching.  He  will  be  compelled  to  make  a 
wide  detour  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Price. 

The  entry  of  our  troops  into  the  city  turned 
the  rebel  left,  and  they  retreated  through  the 
woods  to  the  Arkadelphia  road,  leading  south. 

General  Steele’s  advance  had  been  so  rapid 
that  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  lend  General 
Davidson  the  most  invaluable  assistance  from  the 
beginning,  but  in  a  measure  covered  the  gallant 
charge  which  terminated  the  labors  of  the  day. 
He  possessed  himself  of  the  bridges  across  the 
river,  which  Price  had  fired,  before  the  damage 
sustained  by  them  was  serious,  and  was  crossing 
his  infantry  upon  them  at  daylight  next  morning. 
He  also  saved  seven  platform  and  box-cars  and 
two  locomotives  on  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
Railroad  from  serious  injury. 

The  forces  encountered  by  General  Davidson 
were  Marmaduke’s,  Dobbins’s,  and  Shelby’s  cav¬ 
alry,  dismounted,  and  Tappan’s  infantry.  Price 


was  made  aware  of  our  crossing  the  moment  it 
commenced  by  means  of  the  Pine  Bluff  tele¬ 
graph,  and  immediately  commenced  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  his  works  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
stream.  He  was  evidently  fearful  that  Steele 
had  another  pontoon,  and  would  cross  the  river 
with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  as  soon  as  he 
evacuated  his  works,  relieve  Davidson  upon  the 
river,  and  send  him  around  to  the  Arkadelphia 
road  to  a  point  where  Price  had  six  hundred 
wagons  parked.  To  guard  against  this,  McCrea’s, 
Frost’s,  and  Fagan’s  infantry  were  pushed  out 
on  the  Arkadelphia  road  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
the  river.  Price  with  Holmes,  who  came  to  give 
unofficial  counsel,  and  Governor  Flanigan  re¬ 
mained  until  four  o’clock,  when  the  command 
was  turned  over  to  Marmaduke.  Price  by  this 
time  had  discovered  that  there  was  no  movement 
against  his  trains,  and  Marmaduke  had  promised, 
with  Oabbell’s  assistance,  to  hold  us  in  check 
until  night.  Next  morning  Price  was  to  have 
the  remainder  of  the  infantry  countermarched. 
Our  sudden  success  in  entering  the  city  of  course 
changecf  Price’s  plans  and  necessitated  a  retreat. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry  dashed  up  to  the  United 
States  arsenal  as  soon  as  our  forces  entered  the 
city,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being 
blown  up  by  the  rebels.  There  was  over  a  ton 
of  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  rounds  of  fixed  ammunition  in  the 
various  buildings.  Every  thing  is  uninjured,  if  I 
except  alone  the  machine-shops,  from  which  the 
machinery  was  removed  some  months  ago  to 
Arkadelphia. 

The  public  records  were  all  removed  some 
months  ago  to  Washington,  and,  aside  from  the 
bare  State-House  and  the  law  library,  we  found 
nothing  of  the  State  Government.  The  peniten¬ 
tiary  was  not  touched.  The  prisoners  were 
marched  out,  leaving  their  suppers  upon  the 
tables,  and  all  their  clothes  and  bedding  in  their 
cells. 

The  two  howitzers  taken  from  us  were  spiked 
by  the  rebels  before  they  effected  the  capture, 
and  were  immediately  started  for  the  trains. 
They  were  of  the  smallest  pattern  of  mountain 
howitzers,  and  are  worth  little  in  comparison 
with  the  two  sixty-fours,  one  twenty-four,  and 
three  twelve-pounders  we  captured  from  the 
enemy. 

The  rebel  force,  not  including  that  of  Cabbell, 
was  about  fifteen  thousand,  with  thirty-six  pieces 
of  artillery. 

Mayor’s  Office,  Little  Rock,  Sept.  10, 1868. 

To  the  Officer  Commanding  Federal  Army : 

The  army  of  General  Price  has  retreated  and 
abandoned  the  defence  of  this  city.  We  are 
now  powerless  and  ask  your  mercy.  The  city 
is  now  occupied  alono  by  women  and  children 
and  non-combatants,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  strag¬ 
glers  from  the  confederate  forces.  May  I  ask  of 
you  protection  for  persons  and  property  ?  I 
have  been  ill  for  some  days  and  am  unable  to 
visit  you  in  person.  Very  respectfully, 

0.  P.  Bertrand, 

Mayor. 
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General  Davidson  caused  guards  to  be  placed 
upon  every  street-corner  of  the  city,  and,  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  his  division,  let  it  be  said, 
that  although  they  beheld  their  comrades  shot 
from  their  saddles  from  houses  in  the  suburbs, 
and  entered  the  city  amid  the  gathering  shades 
of  night,  which  would  have  concealed  all  manner 
of  crimes,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  or  injustice 
was  done  the  citizens  of  the  place,  or  a  single 
article  of  private  property  disturbed.  Such  a 
record  is  seldom  made  in  these  days. 

General  Steele  and  staff,  crossing  the  Arkansas 
in  a  skiff,  for  the  bridges  were  not  yet  passable, 
entered  Little  Rock  soon  after  General  Davidson. 
The  greeting  of  the  two  Generals  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  surrounding  them  was  a  cordial  one — such 
as  can  only  be  seen  under  similar  circumstances. 
As  a  mark  of  his  appreciation  of  General  David¬ 
son’s  gallant  conduct  during  the  day,  General 
Steele  directed  the  following  order  to  be  issued, 
making  General  Davidson  “  Military  Command¬ 
er  ”  of  the  capital  and  vicinity  : 

Headquarters  Army  op  Arkansas  Expedition,  I 
Little  Rock,  September  10,  1803.  j 

General  Orders  No.  22  : 

I.  The  rebels  under  command  of  Sterling 
Price  having  been  driven  from  the  town  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  and  it  having  been  duly  surrendered  by 
the  civil  authorities  to  the  Federal  forces,  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Davidson  is  hereby  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  which 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  troops. 

II.  Upon  assuming  the  command,  General 
Davidson  will  immediately  organize  such  police 
and  provost  guard  as  may  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  good  conduct  of  the  troops  and  proper  police 
of  the  city,  instituting  therefor  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  needful  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  and  protection  to  the  city  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  will,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  these  headquarters,  have  such  details  of 
infantry  as  may  be  by  him  deemed  necessary. 

III.  Captain  S.  S.  McNaughton,  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal,  will  report  to  Brigadier-General  Davidson 
for  duty. 

By  order  of  Major-General  F.  Steele. 

F.  H.  Manter, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

•  General  Davidson,  in  assuming  command,  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  Andrews,  Third  Minnesota  infan¬ 
try,  commander  of  the  post ;  detailed  the  Fort3r- 
third  Illinois  infantry,  Major  Stefauney,  as  garri¬ 
son  at  the  United  States  Arsenal ;  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Chandler,  Seventh  Missouri, 
Provost-Marshal  General,  with  Captain  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Naughton,  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  as  his  assist¬ 
ant  ;  created  a  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of 
E.  P.  Smith,  Medical  Director  of  the  cavalry 
division ;  E.  A.  Clark,  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Mis¬ 
souri  cavalry  ;  and  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  C. 
Wedge,  Third  Minnesota  infantry. 

Among  the  regulations  adopted  is  one  allow¬ 
ing  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  to  tem¬ 
porarily  continue  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Another  invites  citizens  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 


try  to  bring  in.  their  produce  for  sale  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  troops.  Another  prohibits  all 
officers  and  soldiers,- other  than  those  on  provost- 
guard  duty,  or  belonging  to  the  staffs  or  escorts  of 
Generals,  from  being  in  the  city  without  a  pass  ; 
“  officers  and  soldiers  are  expected  to  remain 
constantly  with  their  commands,  unless  absent 
from  duty.”  Another  regulation  provides  that 
no  house  will  be  occupied  by  any  officer  or  sol¬ 
dier  without  the  order  of  the  General  command¬ 
ing  the  city. 

The  day’s  work  had  been  so  arduous  that  it 
was  impossible  to  start  immediately  in  pursuit 
of  Price’s  retreating  army.  A  strong  force  was 
organized  and  sent  out  under  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Merrill,  on  the  following  morning,  however. 
It  has  not  yet  returned. 

General  Davidson  issued  the  following  congra¬ 
tulatory  order  this  morning,  addressed  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  division  : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  } 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  v 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Sept.  13,  1863.  ) 

General  Orders  No.  62  : 

Soldiers  of  the  cavalry  division  !  I  congratu¬ 
late  you,  that  your  long  and  weary  march  is  at 
length  terminated  by  victory.  Little  Rock,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  key  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department,  is  in  our  hands. 
The  United  States  Arsenal,  uninjured,  is  “repos¬ 
sessed.”  The  feet  of  the  rebel  army — who,  but 
a  day  or  two  ago,  filed  with  downcast  heads 
through  the  streets  of  the  city — will  tread  the 
sands  of  the  Arkansas  no  more. 

But,  comrades,  you  have  gained  two  victories 
on  the  same  day.  Though  flushed  with  success, 
though  entering  the  city  when  the  darkness  of 
night  would  have  covered  up  misdeeds,  though 
your  passions  were  stirred  that  our  soldiers  were 
shot  from  their  saddles  within  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  no  outrage  upon  its  defenceless  inhabit¬ 
ants  has  stained  your  hands.  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Your  conduct  has  more 
than  repaid  me  for  many  an  anxious  day  and 
sleepless  night.  For  you  may  there  be  contin¬ 
ued  success  wherever  it  may  be  our  lot  to  go. 
For  me,  I  have  no  higher  aim,  and  ask  no  greater 
honor,  than  to  lead  such  men. 

J.  W.  Davidson, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Little  Rock  has  been  long  considered  as  a 
Union  city,  and,  but  for  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  our  forces  entered  it,  the  confederates 
would  have  carried  into  execution  the  threats 
they  have  so  often  made,  to  burn  it  for  its  “  Yan¬ 
kee  preferences.”  An  army  was  never  more  as¬ 
tonished  upon  entering  a  city  than  was  ours  upon 
its  entry  of  Little  Rock.  Instead  of  a  warm,  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  from  the  citizens,  we  were  greeted, 
at  best,  with  cold,  frigid  politeness.  Handker¬ 
chiefs  were  waved  from  the  windows  when  first 
we  entered,  with  a  view  of  propitiating  our 
friendship,  doubtless  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
the  destruction  of  property.  When,  however, 
it  was  seen  that  our  troops  molested  nothing,  this 
poor,  false  profession  of  sympathy  was  with- 
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drawn.  A  cold,  haughty  stare  met  your  gaze  on 
every  side,  and  no  smile  of  genuine  welcome  was 
visible  anywhere. 

T.he  rebels  endeavored  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  steamboats  here.  The  General  Ashley, 
the  Thalequah,  the  Pine  Bluff,  the  Julia  Roan, 
the  St.  Francis,  the  Leon,  and  the  Arkansas,  were 
all  destroyed.  The  Alma,  the  Stonewall,  the 
Ben  Corson,  and  a  ferry-boat  were  saved.  The 
Ben  Corson  had  been  sent  to  Pine  Bluff  for  a 
load  of  corn  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  its  owners  ran  it 
ashore  where  the  rebels  could  not  destroy  it. 
The  Stonewall,  a  new  steamboat  named  after 
Stonewall  Jackson,  was  run  out  into  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  and 
“accidentally  snagged,”  where  she  could  not  be 
easily  destroyed,  and  could  be  easily  raised. 
There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  boats  above 
here  on  the  river. 

The  rebels  destroyed  their  famous  gunboat 
Ponchartrain,  formerly  the  Lizzie  Simmonds,  one 
of  the  largest  and  strongest  boats  on  the  lower 
waters.  This  boat  wras  out  on  the  banks  receiv¬ 
ing  a  plating  of  railroad  iron.  Her  boilers 
and  machinery  were  already  properly  protected, 
and  wrork  was  being  pushed  forward  with  great 
vigor.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  be  in 
readiness  for  operations  in  November,  when  the 
river  raises  with  the  rains  upon  the  Plains. 

The  railroad  track  from  here  to  Duvall’s  Bluffs 
is  comparatively  uninjured,  and  the  train  will  be 
running  in  a  few  days. 

Doc.  125. 

* 

GENERAL  FRANKLIN’S  EXPEDITION. 

OFFICIAL  NAVAL  REPORTS. 

United  States  Sloop  Pensacola,  ) 
New-Orlbans,  September  4.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  Major-General  Banks,  having  organized 
a  force  of  four  thousand  men  under  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Franklin,  to  effect  a  landing  at  Sabine  Pass, 
for  military  occupation,  and  requested  the  coope¬ 
ration  of  the  navy,  which  I  most  gladly  acceded  to, 
I  assigned  the  command  of  the  naval  force  to  act¬ 
ing  volunteer  Lieutenant  Frederick  Crocker,  com¬ 
manding  United  States  steamer  Clifton,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  steamer  Sachem,  acting  volunteer 
Lieutenant  Amos  Johnson  ;  United  States  steam¬ 
er  Arizona,  Acting  Master  Howard  Tibbetts,  and 
United  States  steamer  Granite  City,  Acting 
Master  C.  W.  Larnson,  those  being  the  only 
available  vessels  of  sufficiently  light  draught  at 
my  disposal  for  that  service,  and  as  they  have 
good  pilots,  I  have  no  doubt  the  force  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  object. 

The  defences  ashore  and  afloat  are  believed  to 
consist  of  two  thirty-four  pounders,  en  barbette, 
a  battery  of  field-pieces,  and  two  bay-boats,  con¬ 
verted  into  rams.  It  was  concerted  with  Gene¬ 
ral  Franklin  that  the  squadron  of  four  gunboats, 
under  Lieutenant  Crocker,  should  make  the  at¬ 
tack  alone,  assisted  by  about  one  hundred  and 


eighty  sharp-shooters  from  the  army,  divided 
among  his  vessels,  and  having  driven  the  enemy 
from  his  defences,  or  having  driven  off  the  rams, 
the  transports  are  then  to  advance  and  land  their 
troops.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  officers 
and  crews  who  have  been  on  blockade  there, 
cannot  participate  in  the  attack  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  draught  of  water  drawn  by 
their  vessels.  The  New-London,  drawing  nine 
and  a  half  feet,  is  the  lightest  draught  of  all  the 
blockaders,  and  has  made  repeated  attempts  to 
go  in  alone  without  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Bell, 

Commanding  W.  G.  Squadron,  pro  tem. 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles. 

Steamer  Pensacola,  New-Orleans,  September  13. 

Sir:  My  despatch  number  forty-one  informed 
you  of  the  repulse  of  the  expedition  to  Sabine 
Pass,  and  the  capture  of  the  Clifton,  acting 
volunteer  Lieutenant  Crocker,  and  the  Sachem, 
by  the  rebels,  and  the  safe  return  of  the  troops 
and  transports  to  the  river  without  loss.  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Crocker  and  Johnson  are  reported  to 
have  fought  their  vessels  gallantly,  and  are  un¬ 
hurt.  The  rebel  steamers  took  the  Clifton  and 
Sachem  in  tow  within  twenty  minutes  after  their 
surrender.  The  extent  of  their  damage  is  un¬ 
known.  The  arrival  of  the  Owasco,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  lias  given  me  the  only  reports  from  'the 
naval  officers  concerned  that  I  have  yet  received. 
The  attack,  which  was  to  have  been  a  surprise, 
and  made  at  early  dawn  on  the  seventh,  was  not 
made  until  three  p.m.,  on  the  eighth,  after  the 
entire  expedition  had  appeared  off  Sabine  for 
twenty-eight  hours,  and  a  reconnoissance  had 
been  made  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  by  Gene¬ 
rals  Franklin  and  Weitzel,  and  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Crocker,  when  they  decided  on  a  form 
of  attack  different  from  that  recommended  by 
myself.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant,  IT.  H.  Bell. 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  Navy. 

United  States  Steamship  Arizona,  ) 
Sabine  Bar,  September  10,  1S63.  ) 

Sir  :  At  six  a.m.,  on  the  eighth,  the  Clifton 
stood  in  the  bay,  and  opened  fire  on  the  fort,  to 
which  no  reply  was  made.  At  nine  a.m.,  the. 
Arizona,  Sachem,  and  Granite  City,  followed  by 
the  transports,  stood  over  the  bay,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  reached  anchorage,  but  miles  from  the 
fort,  at  eleven  a.m.,  the  gunboats  covering  the 
transports.  At  half-past  three  p.m.,  the  Sachem, 
followed  by  the  Arizona,  advanced  up  the  east¬ 
ern  channel  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  forts,  while 
the  Clifton  advanced  up  the  western  channel, 
followed  by  the  Granite  City,  to  cover  the  landing 
of  a  division  of  troops  under  General  Weitzel. 
No  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  was  made 
until  we  were  abreast  of  the  forts,  when  they 
opened  with  eight  guns,  three  of  which  were 
rifled,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  Clifton 
and  Sachem  were  struck  in  their  boilers,  envel- 
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oping  them  in  steam.  There  not  being  room  to 
pass  the  Sachem,  this  vessel  was  backed  down 
the  channel,  and  a  boat  sent  to  the  Sachem, 
which  returned  with  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
badly  scalded — -since  dead.  The  Arizona  had 
now  grounded  by  the  stern,  the  ebb-tide  caught 
her  bow  and  swung  her  across  the  channel.  She 
was  with  much  difficulty  extricated  from  this 
position,  owing  to  her  engine  becoming  dis¬ 
abled.  The  flags  of  the  Clifton  and  Sachem  were 
run  down,  and  'white  flags  were  ftying  at  the  fore. 
As  all  the  transports  were  now  moving  out  of  the 
bay,  this  vessel  remained,  covering  their  move¬ 
ments,  until  she  grounded.  She  remained  until 
midnight,  when  she  was  hedged  off,  as  no  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  had  from  any  of  the  tugs  of  the 
expedition.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  H.  Tibbetts, 

Acting  Master,  Commanding  the  Arizona. 

To  Commodore  H.  H.  Bell,  New-Orleans. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Headquarters  General  Weitzel’s  Division,  ) 
Nineteenth  Army  Corn's,  Steamer  Belvidere,  V 

Mississippi  River,  September  11.  J 

The  expedition  of  the  Nineteenth  army  corps, 
Major-General  Franklin  commanding,  which  left 
New-Orleans  on  the  fourth  inst.,  has  returned 
without  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was 
despatched.  All  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  in  the  most  expeditious  and  secret 
manner,  and  the  promise  of  success  was  most 
flattering  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  when  a 
combination  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  which 
no  human  foresight  or  determination  can  prevent 
or  overcome,  turned  victory  into  defeat,  and  ren¬ 
dered  nugatory  all  the  efforts  of  the  gallant  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  composing  the  expedition,  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  relinquish  for  the  present  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  return  to  the  base  of  operations  at 
this  place. 

The  aim  of  the  expedition  was  the  occupation 
of  Sabine  City,  situated  on  the  right  bank,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  the  dividing  line  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance  as  a  base  of  operations  against  either 
Western  Louisiana  or  Eastern  and  Central  Texas. 
The  city  is  only  forty  to  forty-five  miles  from  Gal¬ 
veston  by  land,  and  about  sixty  miles  by  sea  ; 
from  Houston,  the  capital  of  Texas,  it  is  distant 
about  sixty  miles,  and  is  connected  with  a  branch 
railroad  from  Beaumont.  This  railroad  is  not  in 
operation  at  present,  a  portion  of  the  track  being 
torn  up.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  strategic  importance  of  the  place  can  thus  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance,  and  its  occupation  was 
doubtless  intended  as  the  first  step  in  a  campaign 
the  results  of  which  promised  to  be  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  lasting  character. 

Accompanying  the  land  force  was  a  naval  force 
of  four  light  draught  gunboats,  consisting  of  the 
Clifton,  Arizona,  Granite  City,  and  Sachem,  and 
the  plan  was  for  these  to  silence  the  batteries, 
drive  back  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  How  gallantly  and  nobly  they  strove 
to  carry  out  successfully  their  part  of  the  pro¬ 


gramme,  and  how  they  failed,  and  how  the  many 
brave  hearts  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  con¬ 
flict  witnessed  that  failure  with  bitter  feelings  of 
anger  and  regret  that  they  could  not  be  relieved, 
may  never  become  portions  of  our  history,  but 
will  remain  indelibly  recorded  on  the  hearts  of 
all  who  were  present,  and  nerve  them  to  still 
greater  exertions  in  the  glorious  cause  of  redeem¬ 
ing  their  country. 

At  the  last  place  of  rendezvous,  off  Berwick 
Bay,  it  was  determined  that  the  entire  fleet  should 
endeavor  to  reach  the  point  of  destination  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  seventh,  and  the  attack  was  to  take 
place  at  three  or  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  ninth.  With  this  understanding,  the  long 
line  of  vessels  moved  on  their  way,  piloted  by 
the  gunboat  Arizona,  Captain  Tibbetts,  which  was 
followed  by  the  transport  Belvidere,  Captain 
Fletcher,  having  on  board  the  veteran  Brigadier- 
General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  commanding  the  First 
division  of  the  corps,  and  the  gallant  members  of 
his  staff,  the  General  being  assigned  to  that  post 
of  honor  and  of  danger  which  he  not  only  will¬ 
ingly  accepts,  but  modestly  requests  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  advance.  The  blockading  vessel 
stationed  off  Sabine  Pass  was  now  the  object,  and 
the  fleet  steamed  swiftly  on,  while  a  bright  look¬ 
out  was  constantly  kept  to  discover  the  vessel. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  no  vessel  appearing 
up  to  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
the  fleet  was  hove  to,  and  upon  examination  it 
became  apparent  that  the  fleet  had  run  by  the 
designated  point  quite  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  blockader.  It  was,  of 
course,  too  late  in  the  day  to  carry  out  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan,  and  the  consequence  was  a  delay  of  an 
entire  day  was  necessitated,  thus  giving  the  ene¬ 
my,  if  advised  of  the  expedition,  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  reenforcements  and  making  all  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  either  for  evacuation  or  a 
more  vigorous  defence.  I  would  add  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  blockader  was  absent  on  a  cruise, 
from  which  she  returned  before  the  battle. 

During  Monday  night,  therefore,  the  entire 
fleet  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sa¬ 
bine.  The  gunboats  and  lightest  draught  vessels 
of  the  transport  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  imme¬ 
diate  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack,  the 
unavoidable  delay  necessitating  some  changes  in 
the  mode.  Captain  Crocker,  of  the  Clifton,  as 
gallant  a  sailor  as  ever  fought  a  ship,  was  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  action  by  feeling  and  uncovering 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  ascertaining  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  opposing  force,  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  fire,  while  Generals  Franklin  and  Weit¬ 
zel  personally  examined  the  shore  of  the  pass 
and  ascertained  the  most  eligible  point  for  disem¬ 
barking  the  land  forces.  Accordingly  the  Clifton 
steamed  up  the  pass,  throwing  a  shell  now  and 
then  from  her  huge  rifled  guns  at  the  only  work 
visible,  (an  earthwork  containing  six  heavy  guns,) 
and  making  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  locality.  She  received  no  response  to 
her  numerous  shots,  and  with  daring  bravery 
steamed  within  easy  range  of  the  fort,  turned 
about,  and  leisurely  returned  to  her  former  posi- 
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tion.  The  face  of  the  enemy’s  work  was  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  and  was  supposed  to  be  open  at  the  rear. 

On  the  return  of  the  Clifton  the  order  of  battle 
was  immediately  arranged  and  rapidly  perfected. 
The  gunboats  Clifton,  Arizona,  and  Sachem  were 
to  engage  the  enemy’s  work,  while  the  Granite 
City,  which  carried  only  a  broadside  of  small 
brass  guns,  was  to  cover  the  landing  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  force  of  five  hundred  men  of  General  Weit- 
zel’s  division,  selected  from  the  heroes  of  Port 
Hudson,  and  composed  of  two  companies  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  New-York,  four 
companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first 
New-York,  and  a  detachment  from  the  Seventy- 
fifth  New-York  regiments,  under  command  of 
Captain  Fitch,  of  the  last-named  regiment.  The 
General  himself  came  on  board  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  to  superintend  personally  the  operation  of 
disembarking  his  troops. 

“All  ready”  was  the  signal,  and  about  four 
o’clock  p.m.  the  gunboats  steamed  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  the  Clifton  advancing  directly  toward  the 
fort,  followed  by  the  Granite  City,  and  she  in 
turn  by  the  transport  General  Banks,  having  on 
board  the  advance  of  the  army.  The  Sachem  and 
the  Arizona  steamed  off  to  the  right  and  ran  up 
nearly  opposite  the  battery.  The  Clifton  opened 
the  ball  with  a  shell  from  one  of  her  nine-inch 
pivot  guns,  which  exploded  inside  the  rebel  works, 
throwing  up  a  perfect  shower  of  debris,  and  in¬ 
stantly  followed  it  with  a  second  shot  of  the  same 
kind.  Soon  the  little  Sachem,  commanded  by 
Captain  Johnson,  opened  her  broadside  thirty- 
two  pounder  guns  on  the  work,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  Arizona  also  paid  her  compliments  to 
the  foe.  The  gunnery  was  magnificent,  a  few  of 
the  shells  only  exploding  prematurely,  and  the 
pieces  dropping  in  the  water.  Up  to  this  time, 
and  until  from  thirty  to  forty  shell  had  exploded 
in  the  works,  not  a  shot  had  been  returned  by 
the  enemy.  An  ominous  silence  pervaded  the 
fort,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  works 
had  been  abandoned.  Neither  soldiers  nor  in¬ 
habitants  made  their  appearance,  and  the  only 
signs  of  life  apparent  were  the  movements  of  a 
small  steamer  in  the  river,  which  had  run  up 
above  the  city  and  down  as  far  as  the  fort  once 
or  twice  during  the  forenoon,  and  which  was 
joined  b}r  a  second  steamer  about  the  time  the 
action  commenced. 

The  action  of  the  enemy,  however,  was  the  de¬ 
ceptive  calm  which  often  precedes  the  storm,  and 
the  sudden  flash  of  flame  which  was  plainly  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  deck  of  the  General  Banks  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  cloud  of  white  smoke  which 
floated  lazily  up  from  the  parapet  of  the  enemy, 
were  instantly  followed  by  a  heavy  shot  thrown 
at  the  Arizona,  the  largest  boat  of  the  fleet,  and 
which  passed  directly  over  her,  striking  in  the 
edge  of  the  water  beyond.  This  was  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  a  shot  at  the  Sachem  and 
another  at  the  Clifton,  neither  of  which,  however, 
took  effect.  The  engagement  now  became  gene¬ 
ral  and  very  warm,  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  mov¬ 
ing  very  slowly  forward  and  back,  while  the  brave 


little  Sachem,  under  a  heavy  fire,  kept  pushing 
steadily  forward,  endeavoring  to  pass  the  battery 
and  engage  it  in  the  rear,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  unprotected.  This  movement  the  enemy  di¬ 
vined,  and  redoubled  their  fire  at  her,  answered 
shot  for  shot  by  the  three  boats,  the  huge  shells 
every  instant  bursting  in  their  midst,  carrying 
destruction  in  their  wake  and  knocking  great 
holes  in  the  parapet,  which  appeared  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  carriage  and  horses. 
The  enemy  acted  with  great  bravery,  however, 
and,  if  their  fire  slackened  an  instant  after  one  of 
those  terrific  explosions,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  earth  around  them,  it  was  instantly  re¬ 
sumed  with  increased,  rather  than  diminished 
determination.  Steadily  but  surely  the  little 
Sachem  was  gaining  her  desired  position.  A 
moment  more  and  she  would  pass  out  of  range, 
and  the  day  would  be  won.  All  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  noble  little  craft,  when  suddenly  a  shot 
was  seen  to  strike  her  amidships,  crushing  in  her 
sides  and  tearing  their  iron  plating  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sharp-shooters  as  a  piece  of  paper,  caus¬ 
ing  her  to  careen  and  tremble  from  stern  to  stern. 
An  instant  more  and  she  was  enveloped  in  the 
scalding  vapor  of  escaping  steam,  and  lay  a  help¬ 
less  wreck,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  flag 
was  lowered,  and  the  enemy,  ceasing  their  fire 
on  her,  now  turned  their  entire  attention  to  the 
Clifton,  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
draught  of  the  Arizona  would  not  permit  her  to 
advance  near  enough  to  become  a  very  formidable 
antagonist.  The  disabling  of  the  Sachem  at  the 
instant  when  victory  was  within  her  grasp  was 
the  second  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  referred 
to,  and  was,  of  course,  of  so  serious  a  character  as 
to  imperil  the  success  of  the  entire  affair.  The 
Clifton  was  now  the  only  effective  boat  engaged. 
She  was  called  upon  to  do  double  duty,  and  not 
for  one  breath  did  her  gallant  commander  and 
brave  crew  hesitate,  but,  with  three  rousing 
cheers,  which  were  heard  above  the  din  of  battle, 
they  poured  in  their  fire,  running  in  closer  and 
closer  to  the  batteries,  in  the  face  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  fire  of  the  entire  rebel  fortification. 

Putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  the  Clifton  ran 
swiftly  down  directly  toward  the  battery,  with 
the  intention,  doubtless,  of  delivering  her  broad¬ 
side,  giving  her  sharp-shooters  an  opportunity  to 
pick  off  the  enemy’s  gunners  and  thus  silencing 
the  works.  At  the  same  time  the  Granite  City 
and  the  General  Banks  gradually  followed  in  her 
wake  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  point  of  de¬ 
barkation  as  soon  as  the  Clifton  had  effected  her 
object,  although  the  heavy  solid  shot  and  hissing 
shell  which  were  intended  for  the  Clifton,  but 
which  passed  her,  came  ricochetting-  along  on  the 
water,  almost  reaching  them.  Just  as  the  Clif¬ 
ton  gained  the  point  she  aimed  at  reaching,  and 
as  her  bow  was  thrown  round,  slightly,  in  the  act 
of  turning,  she  struck,  the  velocity  with  which 
she  was  running  driving  her  a  long  distance  into 
the  thin  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass.  At  the 
same  time  a  hitherto  undiscovered  battery  to  the 
left  of  the  main  work,  and  in  easy  range,  opened 
upon  her  as  she  lay,  her  broadside  offering  a 
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target  of  which  the  enemy  took  every  advantage. 
The  gallant  Crocker  still  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
from  both  bow  and  broadside  guns,  the  quick 
rifles,  loaded  with  double  charges  of  grape,  being 
poured  into  the  main  work,  sweeping  the  parapet 
clean  at  every  discharge,  and  killing  the  enemy 
by  scores,  while  with  his  broadside  guns  he  ad¬ 
ministered  dose  after  dose  of  shell  and  solid  shot 
to  the  battery  on  the  left.  Lying  as  he  did,  he 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
main  work,  thus  enabling  the  troops  to  land,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  broadside  work ;  for  it  was 
from  that  his  boat  was  ''disabled.  Up  to  this 
time  she  has  sustained  no  material  damage.  The 
shots  which  had  struck  her  had  been  harmless 
to  the  ship,  and  but  very  few  of  his  crew  were 
injured.  But  fate  was  against  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  succumb.  A  shot  from  the  small  bat¬ 
tery  struck  his  boat  about  the  centre,  passing 
through  her  side  and  entirely  through  the  boiler, 
leaving  her  a  stranded  wreck  at  the  enemy’s  mer¬ 
cy.  The  flag  was  instantly  lowered ;  but  the 
firing  still  continued,  both  from  the  boat  and  the 
batteries.  It  must  have  been  lowered  without 
the  Captain’s  knowledge,  or  he  may  have  been 
killed  and  the  crew  left  without  a  leader.  An 
instant  more,  and  just  after  a  shower  of  grape 
was  poured  into  the  noble  little  craft,  the  white 
flag  was  run  up  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  en¬ 
gagement  was  concluded.  Brave  hearts  and 
manly  forms  had  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  their  country,  but  without  success.  There 
was  but  one  available  gunboat  left  uninjured,  the 
Arizona,  and  she  was  incapable  of  offensive  ope¬ 
rations  against  works  of  such  strength.  She  was 
immediately  withdrawn  from  the  unequal  contest, 
and  the  order  reluctantly  issued  to  the  fleet  to 
withdraw. 

Considering  the  number  of  the  forces  engaged, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  affair  of  the  whole  war  can 
compare  with  the  battle  of  Sabine  Pass  in  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  fighting,  loss  of  life,  and  the  amount  of 
interest  involved.  To  the  enemy  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and  to  the  Union  forces  it  was 
the  opening  battle  of  a  most  brilliant  campaign. 
The  enemy  retained  their  prize ;  but  their  loss 
has  been  undoubtedly  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  the  war,  and  they  will,  in  the  midst  of 
their  rejoicing,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  attack.  There  were  on  board  the 
Clifton,  beside  her  crew,  a  party  of  seventy-five 
sharp-shooters  and  three  of  the  signal  corps,  and 
on  the  Sachem  a  detachment  of  thirty  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Clifton,  five  soldiers,  one 
sailor,  and  one  signal  man  escaped  down  the 
beach,  and  were  taken  off  by  a  boat  from  the 
fleet.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  must 
have  been  large,  particularly  on  the  Clifton,  as 
she  was  not  only  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  but  was 
raked  from  stern  to  stern  by  grape.  As  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  Sachem  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  light,  and 
mostly  from  the  escaping  steam,  as  but  the  one 
shot  was  known  to  have  struck  her.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  enormous,  as  the 
huge  nine-inch  shell  apparently  searched  every 


nook  and  corner  of  the  earthwork  ;  and  when  the 
Clifton  was  aground  the  same  guns  poured  in  a 
murderous  fire  of  grape,  sweeping  the  parapet 
from  end  to  end.  Their  loss,  however,  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  be  known. 

Where  the  blame  is  to  rest  in  this  affair  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  as  the  arrangement  ap¬ 
peared  to  beof  the  most  perfect  character  through¬ 
out,  and  the  action  of  all  engaged  unsurpassed 
in  determination.  There  appeared  to  be  a  failure 
in  some  respects  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  result  of  the  entire  affair  will  pro¬ 
bably,  and  with  justice,  be  ascribed  to  those  ac¬ 
cidents  which  so  often  determine  the  fate  of 
armies  as  well  as  nations. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

New- Orleans,  September  12, 1863. 

On  arriving  at  the  spot  on  which  our  troops 
were  destined  to  land,  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
impossible  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind,  owing 
to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  ex¬ 
cessively  shallow  water.  It  soon,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  evident  that  upon  our  gunboats  would  de¬ 
volve  the  whole  task  of  attacking  ;  and  gallantly 
did  some  of  them  go  into  an  engagement  that  is 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  it  one  of  the  most 
desperately  contested  of  the  whole  war. 

The  attack  was  commenced  about  half-past 
three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth,  by 
the  gunboat  Clifton,  Captain  Crocker  command¬ 
ing,  carrying  nine  heavy  guns,  two  of  which— 
one  at  the  bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern— were 
nine-inch  pivots. 

Captain  Crocker  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  from  his  bow  pivot,  and  after  an 
experimental  shot  or  two,  acquired  the  range, 
pouring  in  upon  the  enemy  a  continuous  stream 
of  fire. 

The  Sachem,  Captain  Johnson  commanding, 
in  the  mean  time  took  up  a  position  where  she 
could  pour  a  raking  cross-fire,  and  also  opened 
with  her  broadside  of  rifled  pieces,  which  were 
served  with  equal  precision  and  effect. 

About  the  same  time  the  powerful  battery  of 
the  Arizona,  Captain  Tibbetts,  from  a  position  at 
the  stern  of  the  Sachem,  also  opened  upon  the 
enemy  with  screaming  shell  and  hissing  round 
shot — every  one  of  which  could  be  plainly  seen 
plowing  up  the  interior  of  the  fort  and  crashing 
through  the  breastworks. 

This  continued  for  some  time  before  the  ene¬ 
my  replied,  the  ships  gradually  nearing  the  fort 
and  increasing  the  rapidit}^  of  their  fire  until  they 
were  within  point-blank  range,  and  the  Sachem 
had  nearly  passed  by  the  works — on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  oyster  reefs  fronting  them — 
when  the  enemy  suddenly  opened  a  terrific  fire 
from  his  entire  battery. 

The  firing  now  continued  hot  and  fierce,  the 
enemy’s  shot  being  generally  aimed  too  high, 
passing  over  the  tops  of  the  vessels,  and  striking 
in  the  water  beyond  them  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  nearly  all  the  shots  from  the  vessels  were 
effective,  searching  every  portion  of  the  larger 
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work,  and,  at  times,  with  such  effect  that  every 
man  was  driven  from  the  guns. 

But  just  at  this  moment,  when  every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  most  favorable,  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
seemed  about  to  assign  the  meed  of  victory  to 
the  gallant  little  vessels,  the  Sachem  unfortunate¬ 
ly  grounded,  broadside  on,  exposing  her  most 
vulnerable  part  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  largest  work,  the  steamers,  and  the  sail¬ 
ing  craft. 

This  was  speedily  taken  advantage  of  by  them, 
and  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shell  fell  upon, 
over,  and  around  her,  making  the  water  hiss  and 
foam  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  Soon  a  heavy 
rifled  shot  struck  her  fair  in  the  side,  crushing  in 
the  iron  plating  and  wood-work,  and  striking  her 
machinery,  exploded  her  steam-chest,  filling  the 
vessel  with  the  scalding  vapor,  and  leaving  her 
a  helpless  wreck,  with  no  hope  of  getting  off  the 
shore. 

The  enemy  now  ceased  their  fire  on  the  Sachem 
and  turned  their  attention  to  the  remaining  two 
boats ;  the  crews  of  which,  realizing  the  position 
of  their  brave  comrades,  redoubled  their  exei1- 
tions. 

The  Arizona,  unfortunately,  drew  too  much 
water  to  get  to  close  quarters,  and  it  devolved 
upon  the  Clifton  alone  to  undertake  the  perilous 
task  of  silencing  the  works. 

Putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  the  devoted 
little  craft  ran  down  directly  toward  the  largest 
fort,  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  all  the  time  from  her 
pivot-guns,  and  as  she  neared  the  works  loading 
with  double  charges  of  grape,  sweeping  the  par¬ 
apet  at  every  discharge. 

The  Clifton  had  now  approached  to  within 
about  five  hundred  yards,  and  after  giving  the 
enemy  a  last  discharge  of  grape  from  her  pivot, 
attempted  to  throw  her  bow  around,  and  take  up 
a  broadside  position.  But  she  had  gone  a  few 
yards  too  near,  and  as  she  slightly  swung  around 
her  bow  struck — the  velocity  with  which  she  was 
running  driving  her  far  upon  the  shore.  She  in¬ 
stantly  commenced  backing,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
stant  fire  from  her  bow  and  port  broadside  guns, 
the  former  keeping  the  main  parapet  entirely  clear 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  latter  played  on  the  second 
battery. 

This  continued  for  some  time,  and  faint  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  gallant  captain  would 
succeed  in  extricating  the  boat  from  her  terrible 
position.  But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  for,  at  last,  a 
shot  from  the  battery  at  the  left  penetrated  her 
boiler,  in  an  instant  reducing  her  to  the  same 
condition  as  the  Sachem. 

The  battle  was  now,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  ended.  Further  resistance  seemed  utter¬ 
ly  hopeless,  but  still  the  brave  Crocker  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  giving  up  his  vessel,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  men  to  fight  on.  Without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  some  party  struck  the  white  flag, 
and  the  enemy  instantly  ceased  firing. 

When  informed  of  this,  the  captain  ordered 
the  deck  to  be  cleared,  and  loading  the  after  pivot- 
gun  with  a  nine-inch  solid  shot,  he  fired  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  ship,  from  stem  to 


stern,  tearing  the  machinery  to  .pieces,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  utterly  worthless  to  the  enemy.  After 
doing  this,  and  spiking  all  the  guns,  the  Clifton 
surrendered. 

The  remaining  gunboat,  the  Arizona,  quite  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  the  enemy  single-handed,  and 
drawing  too  much  water  to  engage  them  in  close 
quarters,  reluctantly  withdrew  from  the  unequal 
contest,  firing  a  farewell  shot  of  defiance  as  she 
steamed  slowly  down  the  bay,  the  enemy  not  re¬ 
plying  to  her  challenge. 

The  Clifton  had  on  board,  Reside  her  regular  crew 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  seventy-five  sharp¬ 
shooters — all  of  whom  were  captured,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  men,  who  swam  ashore,  ran 
down  the  beach,  and  were  taken  off  by  a  small 
boat. 

The  loss  of  the  armament  of  the  Clifton  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  serious  one ;  her  powerful  battery 
of  rifled  guns  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  service.  The  boats,  however,  are  so  much 
damaged  that  the  guns,  to  be  of  any  service  to 
the  enemy,  will  have  to  be  removed  from  them, 
and  remounted,  and  consequently  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  can  be  made  available. 


Doc.  126. 

THE  INDIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WILLIAM  CROOKS. 

Headquarters  SrxTH  Minnesota  Infantry,  ) 
Camp  Williston,  D.  T.,  August  5,  1S63.  j 

Captain  R.  C.  Olin ,  Assist.  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  order  of  Brigadier-General 
H.  II.  Sibley,  this  regiment  reported  at  Camp 
Pope,  Minnesota,  for  services  in  the  expedition 
directed  against  the  Sioux  Indians. 

The  march  was  taken  up  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June,  the  forces  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Traverse,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  miles  from  Camp  Pope. 

From  this  point  a  train  was  despatched  to  Fort 
Abercrombie  for  supplies  ;  the  guard  consisting 
of  three  companies  of  infantry,  including  com¬ 
pany  II  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  Captain  Tattersall 
commanding  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  Major 
Parker  commanding,  and  one  section  of  artillery, 
the  whole  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Averill,  of  this  regiment.  The  brigade  left  Lake 
Traverse  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  reached 
the  first  crossing  of  the  Sheyenne  River  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  of  July,  distant  from  the 
foot  of  Lake  Traverse  seventy-four  miles. 

At  this  point,  called  Camp  Hayes,  the  com¬ 
mand  lay  over  six  days  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  supply  train  from  Fort  Abercrombie.  The 
train  arrived  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  resumed  the  line  of  march  on  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh.  From  this  point  to  the  second 
crossing-  of  the  Sheyenne,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  seventeenth,  the  distance  was  eighty-three 
miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  we 
resumed  the  march  and  reached  Camp  Atcheson, 
on  Lake  Emily,  the  day’s  march  being  twelve 
miles. 
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At  this  point  I  was  directed  to  lay  out  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  and  a  force  was  selected  from  the 
several  regiments  to  hold  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  disembarrassing  the  active  force  of  all  men 
unable  to  march ;  and  of  all  supplies  not  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  in  a  more  rapid  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Companies  G  and  C  of  my  regiment 
were  designated  by  me  as  part  of  the  garrison, 
together  with  invalids  from  all  other  companies. 

Having  put  the  command  in  light  marching 
order,  on  the  mornin"  of  the  twentieth  of  July, 
with  twenty-five  days’  rations,  the  command 
again  commenced  with  renewed  energy  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Sioux,  and  at  noon,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles  from 
Camp  Atcheson,  a  shout  from  the  advance  told 
that  our  pursuit  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  sav¬ 
ages  lined  the  crest  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
covering  their  camp  some  five  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west.  By  direction  of  the  General,  the  Sixth 
regiment,  together  with  company  M  of  the 
Mounted  Rangers,  under  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Johnson,  and  a  section  of  artillery,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Weston,  occupied  the 
east  front,  and  threw  up  earthworks  supporting 
the  guns. 

About  this  time  Surgeon  Weiser,  of  the 
Mounted  Rangers,  in  company  with  others,  rode 
up  the  heights  and  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  Indians,  who,  true  to  their  proverbial  treach¬ 
ery,  pierced  his  manly  heart  at  the  moment  he 
offered  them  bread.  Observing  this  act,  I  at 
once  deployed  companies  E,  I,  and  K  well  to  the 
front,  and  with  compan}^  E,  under  command  of 
Captain  Schoennemann,  together  with  Captain 
Chase’s  company  A,  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  on 
Schoennemann’ s  left,  supported  by  Captains 
Slaughter  and  Braden,  drove  the  savages  for 
three  miles,  and  prevented  their  turning  our  left. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Averill  was  directed  by  me 
to  advance  three  companies  to  support  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  where  a  strong  demonstration  was  be¬ 
ing  made ;  Major  McLaren  remaining  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  reserve  and  camp. 

The  movements  were  well  and  regularly  made, 
the  officers  and  men  displaying  those  traits  of 
most  consequence  to  soldiers. 

My  advance  was  checked  by  an  order  to  draw 
in  my  lines  to  the  lines  of  the  skirmishers  of  the 
other  regiments  to  my  right,  and  to  report  in 
person  to  the  Brigadier-General  commanding. 
Having  turned  the  command  over  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  x\verill,  with  instructions  to  draw  in  his 
men, I  reported  to  General  Sibley,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  orders,  I  despatched  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  Major  McLaren  to  come  forward  with  all 
haste  with  five  companies,  to  the  support  of  the 
Mounted  Rangers,  who  were  driving  the  Indians 
on  toward  their  camp,  at  the  moment  supported 
by  the  Seventh  infantry  and  Captain  A.  J.  Edger- 
ton’s  company  of  the  Tenth.  The  Major  came 
forward  at  a  double-quick,  with  companies  A,  B, 
D,  I,  and  K,  and  reported  to  me  some  four  miles 
in  the  advance,  where  General  Sibley  was  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  reenforcements.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  reported  to  the  General  the  arrival  of  my 


men,  and  soon  thereafter  was  ordered  to  return 
to  camp. 

The  next  day  the  camp  was  moved  some  four 
miles  in  order  to  recruit  the  animals,  and  the 
command  rested  until  Sunday  morning,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  July,  when  the  march  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  having  marched  fourteen  miles,  the 
Sixth  regiment  leading,  the  Indians  again  as¬ 
sembled  for  battle.  The  regiment  at  once  de¬ 
ployed  skirmishers  and  advanced  steadily,  driv¬ 
ing  the  Indians ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Averill, 
with  marked  coolness  and  judgment,  command¬ 
ing  the  extended  line  of  skirmishers,  while  the 
reserve,  under  Major  McLaren,  was  but  too  eager 
to  engage.  At  two  o’clock  p.m.,  General  Sibley, 
coming  to  the  extreme  front  and  observing  the 
state  of  affairs,  pushed  cavalry  to  our  right,  with 
a  view  to  massing  the  Indians  in  front,  also  or¬ 
dering  Captain  Jones  forward  with  his  field- 
pieces.  Major  McLaren  was  now  ordered  to 
take  the  reserve  to  camp,  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  rear,  the  front  being  held  by  three  companies 
of  the  Sixth,  and  company  A  of  the  Ninth ;  the 
whole  supporting  Lieutenant  Whipple,  with  his 
section  of  the  battery. 

The  Indians  observing  McLaren’s  movement, 
having  made  a  feint  to  the  left,  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  north  front,  with  a  view  to  destroy¬ 
ing  our  transportation  ;  but  the  Major  had  his 
men  well  in  hand,  and  throwing  them  rapidly 
upon  the  enemy,  completely  foiled  this,  their  last 
move,  and  the  savages  giving  a  parting  volley, 
typical  of  their  rage  and  disappointment,  left  a 
field  where  heavy  loss  and  defeat  but  retold  their 
doom. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Captain 
Oscar  Taylor,  of  the  Mounted  Rangers,  who 
chafed  for  an  order  to  advance,  and  who  bore 
his  part  nobly  when  that  order  was  finally 
given.  His  horses  being  exhausted,  this  officer 
dismounted  his  men,  and  as  skirmishers,  added 
their  strength  to  that  of  company  A,  Sixth 
regiment,  where,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
Colonel  Averill,  they  did  splendid  service.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Whipple,  in  direct  charge  of  the  guns, 
was  as  usual  cool  and  efficient;  and  Captain 
Jones  had  but  another  opportunity  of  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  battery. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  camped 
on  Stony  Lake,  having  marched  eighteen  miles. 
No  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  Indians 
during  the  night,  but  as  the  column  was  forming 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  the 
transportation  was  somewhat  scattered,  the  wily 
foe  saw  his  opportunity,  and  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  mounted  men  at  least,  made  a 
most  daring  charge  upon  us.  The  Sixth  regiment 
holding  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  being  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  lake,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Averill  commenced  deploying  the  right  wing,  and 
having  deployed  strongly  from  my  left,  so  as  to 
hold  the  lake,  the  advance  was  ordered.  The 
men  went  boldly  forward  and  worked  splendidly, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Averill  displaying  much  judg¬ 
ment  in  an  oblique  formation  to  cover  a  threat- 
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ened  movement  on  my  right  by  the  Indians  in 
great  force,  who,  whooping  and  yelling,  charged 
our  lines.  The  consequences  must  have  been 
destructive  in  the  extreme  had  the  lake  and  flank 
not  been  stiffly  held.  The  savages  were  driven 
back  reeling  under  their  repulse,  and  the  General 
commanding  coolly  and  determinately  formed 
his  column  of  march  in  the  face  of  the  attack, 
the  object  of  which  was  manifold:  first,  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  transportation,  and  second,  to  delay 
our  advance,  allowing  their  families  more  time  to 
escape. 

No  time  was  lost,  the  column  moved  on,  and 
by  nine  a.m.  our  advance  saw  the  masses -of  the 
retreating  foe.  The  pursuit  was  continued  until 
late,  when  we  encamped  on  Apple  River.  Men 
and  horses  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  that^ 
night,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  with  the  regiment  in  the  advance,  pursuit 
was  commenced,  and  after  marching  six  miles 
and  overcoming  a  rise  of  ground,  our  eyes  first 
beheld  the  timber  on  the  Missouri  River,  distant 
nine  miles. 

General  Sibley  had,  with  much  forethought, 
early  that  morning,  despatched  Colonel  McPhaill 
and  his  regiment,  with  Captain  Jones  and  his 
field-pieces,  to  the  front,  with  the  view  to  inter¬ 
cepting  the  savages  ere  they  crossed  the  river. 
Rapidly  McPhaill  pushed  forward,  but  the  Indian 
rear  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  a  tangle 
of  prickly  ash  and  thorn  bushes  almost  impene¬ 
trable.  Our  advance  was  soon  up,  and  by  order 
of  the  General  the  Sixth  regiment  was  ordered 
to  scour  the  woods  to  the  river,  and  ascertain  the 
exact  position  of  the  enemy.  I  deployed  com¬ 
panies  D,  I,  and  K,  commanded  by  Captains 
Whitney,  Slaughter,  and  Braden,  as  skirmishers 
under  the  command  of  Major  McLaren,  while  the 
five  other  companies  under  Colonel  Averill  were 
held  as  reserve.  Captain  Jones  accompanied  me 
with  Whipple’s  and  Western’s  sections  of  his 
battery.  We  advanced  slowly  but  surely,  shell¬ 
ing  the  woods  in  my  advance,  and  we  reached 
the  river  to  find  the  enemy  just  crossed,  after 
abandoning  all  their  transportation  and  losing 
many  of  their  women  and  children  drowned  in 
their  hasty  flight.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Averill 
with  the  reserve,  received  the  fire  of  an  enemy 
in  large  numbers  concealed  in  the  tall  rushes 
across  the  river,  and  returned  it  with  spirit ;  but 
an  order  having  reached  me  to  return,  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  was  ordered. 

Just  prior  to  the  fire  of  Colonel  Averill’s  re¬ 
serve,  Lieutenant  F.  J.  II.  Beever,  an  English 
gentleman  of  qualities  worthy  of  the  best,  a  fel¬ 
low  of  Oxford  University,  and  a  volunteer  aid  to 
the  General,  rode  up  alone  and  delivered  the  or¬ 
der  to  return.  ♦  I  wrote  a  short  despatch  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  return  at  once,  as  my  communica¬ 
tion  might  prove  of  much  value  to  the  General. 

All  being  accomplished  that  was  desired,  the 
regiment  returned  and  joined  the  camp  near  the 
mouth  of  Apple  River,  with  the  loss  of  private 
N.  Miller,  of  company  K.  On  my  return  to 
camp  I  learned  that  Beever  had  never  reported, 
and  we  had  just  grounds  to  believe  him  lost. 


Guns  were  fired  and  rockets  sent  up,  but  our 
friend  did  not  return. 

At  noon  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  a  detachment 
consisting  of  companies  A,  I,  and  K,  of  the 
Sixth  regiment,  commanded  by  Captains  Grant, 
Slaughter,  and  Braden ;  A,  B,  and  H  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth,  commanded  by  Captains  Arnold,  Gillfillan, 
and  Stevens,  and  B,  F,  and  K  of  the  Tenth  in¬ 
fantry,  commanded  by  Captains  Edgerton,  White, 
and  O’Connor,  and  companies  L  and  M  of  the 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Davy  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Johnson  ;  Lieutenant  Whipple’s  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  D welle’ s  sections  of  the  battery,  together 
with  a  detachment  of  company  A,  Ninth  regi¬ 
ment  infantry  as  pioneers,  under  Lieutenant 
Jones ;  the  whole  under  my  command,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  the  place  where  I  had  been 
the  day  before,  with  directions  to  destroy  the 
transportation  left  by  the  Indians,  and  to  find 
the  body  of  Lieutenant  Beever  and  that  of  pri¬ 
vate  Miller,  if  dead,  and  engage  the  savages  if 
the  opportunity  presented.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jennison  of  the  Tenth  infantry,  Major  McLaren 
of  the  Sixth,  and  Major  Bradley  of  the  Seventh, 
commanded  the  detachments  of  the  respective 
regiments.  All  the  objects  contemplated  were 
fully  accomplished. 

It  was  apparent  that  Lieutenant  Beever,  on  his 
way  back  with  my  despatch,  became  embarrassed 
by  the  many  trails  left  by  an  alarmed  and  con¬ 
quered  enemy,  lost  his  way,  and  after  bravely 
confronting  a  large  party  of  savages  and  dealing 
death  into  their  ranks,  had  fallen  pierced  by 
arrows  and  bullets,  his  favorite  horse  lying  dead 
near  him.  He  was  buried  it\  the  trenches  with 
the  honors  due  his  rank,  and  every  heart  beat  in 
sympathy  with  the  family  of  this  brave  stranger, 
as  we  retraced  our  steps  toward  the  boundary  of 
our  own  State. 

I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  services  of 
Surgeon  and  Acting  Medical  Director  Wharton, 
of  Assistant  Surgeons  Daniels  and  Potter,  for 
duties  performed  wherever  they  were  needed,  in 
and  out  of  the  regiment,  also  to  Lieutenants  Car¬ 
ver  and  Snow  for  assistance  fearlessly  rendered  in 
the  field.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Averill  and  Major 
McLaren  have  proven  themselves  worthy  of  the 
regiment. 

For  the  officers  of  the  line  and  men  I  proudly 
say  that  they  did  all  that  they  were  ordered  to 
do  with  an  alacrity  and  a  spirit  which  promise 
well  for  the  future. 

I  made  the  distance  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the 
Missouri  by  our  line  of  march,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Captain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Crooks, 

Colonel  Commanding  Sixth  Minnesota  Infantry. 

REPORT  OP  COLONEL  JAMES  H.  BAKER. 

Headquarters  Tenth  Regiment  Minnesota  Infantry,  I 
Camp  Williston,  August  5,  1863.  j 

Captain  R.  C.  Olin,  Assist.  Adjutant-  General : 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a  report 
of  such  part  as  was  borne  by  my  regiment,  or 
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any  portion  of  it,  in  the  several  actions  from 
July  twenty-fourth,  at  Big  Mound  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

About  half-past  three  o’clock  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  while  on  the  march,  doing 
escort  duty  in  the  centre,  I  received  information 
from  the  General  commanding  that  a  large  force 
of  Indians  wrere  immediately  in  our  front,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  order  communicated  by  Lieutenant 
Beever  to  prepare  my  regiment  for  action,  which 
order  was  immediately  executed.  Meantime  the 
train  was  being  corraled  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
after  which  I  received  orders  to  form  my  regi¬ 
ment  on  the  color  line  indicated  for  it,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  corral  and  fronting  outward 
from  the  lake,  and  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
along  this  line,  which  was  speedily  done.  The. 
action  of  this  day  began  on  my  right,  more  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  Seventh,  (which  regi¬ 
ment,  being  in  advance  during  the  day’s  march, 
was  entitled  to  the  forward  position,)  by  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  under  Captain  Jones,  when  at  half-past 
four  p.m.  I  received  an  order  by  Captain  Olin  to 
deploy  a  company  to  support  this  battery.  I  im¬ 
mediately  deployed  company  B,  Captain  Edger- 
ton,  and  that  company,  though  fatigued  already 
with  an  ordinary  day’s  march,  continued  with 
the  battery,  (marching  for  many  miles  on  the 
double-quick,)  during  the  entire  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  for  fifteen  miles,  and  throughout  the  night, 
till  sunrise  the  next  morning,  when  they  return¬ 
ed  from  the  pursuit  to  the  camp,  having  made, 
during  the  day  and  night,  the  almost  unparalleled 
march  of  quite  fifty  miles. 

At  about  five  o’clock  I  received  an  order  by 
Captain  Pope  to  send  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jenhi- 
son,  with  four  companies,  to  be  deployed,  and  to 
follow  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
as  a  support  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Col¬ 
onel  Jennison  moved  forward  with  companies  A, 
F,  C,  and  K,  five  miles,  more  than  half  of  it  on 
the  double-quick,  and  reported  his  command  to 
the  General  commanding,  at  that  time  in  the 
front.  After  resting  about  one  hour,  by  the 
order  of  the  General  commanding,  Colonel  Jenni¬ 
son  was  directed  to  return  with  his  force  to  camp, 
and  arrived  a  little  after  nine  o’clock  p.m. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  first  order  above  al¬ 
luded  to  was  given,  I  was  directed  to  assume 
command  of  the  camp,  and  make  the  proper  dis¬ 
positions  for  its  defence,  which  I  did  by  complet¬ 
ing  all  the  intrenchments,  and  organizing  and 
posting  such  forces  as  were  yet  left  in  camp, 
not  anticipating  the  return  of  our  forces  that 
night. 

'The  action  of  the  twenty -sixth  of  July  took 
place  on  the  side  of  the  camp  opposite  from  my 
regiment,  and  consequently  we  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  it.  We  were,  however,  constantly  under 
arms,  ready  at  any  moment  for  orders  or  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty -eighth  of  July,  my 
regiment  being  in  the  advance  for  the  day’s 
march,  we  started  out  of  Camp  Ambler  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  General  command¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  scouts,  and  a  few  of  the  head¬ 


quarters  wagons  had  preceded  my  regiment  out 
of  camp,  and  were  ascending  the  long  sloping  hill 
which  gradually  rose  from  Stony  Lake.  I  had 
just  received  directly  from  the  General  command¬ 
ing,  orders  for  the  disposition  of  my  regiment 
during  the  day’s  march,  when  the  scouts  came 
from  over  the  hill  on  a  full  run,  shouting,  “They 
are  coming !  they  are  coming !”  when  immedi¬ 
ately  a  large  body  of  mounted  Indians  began  to 
make  their  appearance  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  directly  in  the  front  of  my  advancing  column. 
I  instantly  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  regiment  to  the  right  and  left, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jennison,  and  the  great  alacrity  of  the  command¬ 
ants  of  companies,  were  executed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  rapidity,  though  a  portion  of  my  line  was 
thrown  into  momentary  confusion  by  the  hasty 
passage  through  it  of  the  returning  scouts  and 
advance  wagons.  At  this  moment  an  Indian  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  shouted  :  “We  are  too  late  ; 
they  are  ready  for  us  !”  Another  one  replied  : 
“But  remember  our  children  and  families;  we 
must  not  let  them  get  them.”  Immediately  the 
Indians,  all  well  mounted,  filed  off  to  the  right 
and  left  along  the  hill  in  my  front  with  the  ut¬ 
most  rapidity.  My  whole  regiment  was  deployed, 
but  the  Indians  covered  my  entire  front,  and 
soon  far  outflanked  on  both  sides,  appearing  in 
numbers  that  seemed  almost  incredible,  and  most 
seriously  threatening  the  train  to  the  right  and 
left  of  my  widely-extended  line.  The  position  of 
the  train  was  .at  this  moment  eminently  critical. 
It  had  begun  to  pass  out  of  the  corral  around  both 
ends  of  the  small  lake  to  mass  itself  in  the  rear 
of  my  regiment,  in  the  usual  order  of  march. 
The  other  regiments  were,  not  yet  in  position,  as 
the  time  to  take  their  respective  places  in  the 
order  of  march  had  not  yet  arrived.  Fortunately, 
however,  Captain  Jones  had  early  moved  out  of 
camp  with  one  section  of  artillery,  and  was  in 
the  centre  of  my  left  wing,  and  Lieutenant  Whip¬ 
ple,  with  another  near  the  centre  of  my  right, 
which  was  acting  under  Colonel  Jennison. 

Simultaneously  with  the  deployment  of  the 
regiment,  we  began  a  steady  advance  of  the  whole 
line  up  the  hill  upon  the  foe,  trusting  to  the 
speedy  deployment  of  the  other  infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  the 
train,  so  threatened  on  either  flank  at  the  ends 
of  the  lake.  My  whole  line  was  advancing  splen¬ 
didly  up  the  hill  directly  upon  the  enemy,  the 
artillery  doing  fine  work,  and  the  musketry  be¬ 
ginning  to  do  execution,  when  I  received  a  per¬ 
emptory  order  to  halt  the  entire  line,  as  a  further 
advance  would  imperil  the  train.  So  ardent  were 
both  officers  and  men  for  the  advance,  that  it  was 
with  some  considerable  difficulty  {hat  I  could  ef¬ 
fect  a  halt.  Believing  fully  that  the  great  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  expedition  was  now  begun,  and 
seeing  in  my  front,  and  reaching  far  beyond  either 
flank,  more  than  double  the  number  of  Indians 
that  had  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  halt  to  make  every  preparation 
for  a  prolonged  and  determined  action.  Meantime 
long-range  firing  continued  throughout  the  entire 
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line,  and  frequently  the  balls  of  the  enemy  would 
reach  to,  and  even  pass  over  my  men,  though  it 
was  evident  that  the  range  of  the  Indian  guns 
bore  no  comparison  to  ours.  About  this  time  I 
twice  received  the  order  to  cause  the  firing  to 
cease,  which  order  I  found  difficult  to  execute, 
owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  my  line,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  eagerness  of  the  men. 

I  then  received  orders  that,  as  the  train  was 
closed  up,  I  should  form  my' regiment  fn  order 
of  battle,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  holding  two 
companies  in  reserve,  and  that  thus  advancing, 
our  order  of  march  would  be  resumed  in  the  face 
of  the  en.emy.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dispositions 
being  made,  all  was  ready,  and  in  the  order  of 
battle  indicated  we  passed  the  hill,  and  found 
that  the  enemy  had  fled.  We  saw  them  but  once 
again  for  a  moment  on  a  distant  hill  in  great 
numbers,  when  they  entirely  disappeared.  My 
regiment  marched  in  deployed  order  of  battle  in 
echelon  at  the  head  of  the  column  for  eighteen 
miles,  expecting  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

The  number  of  Indians  so  suddenly  charging 
upon  us  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand.  They 
were  well  mounted  and  moved  about  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  with  their  characteristic  hid¬ 
eous  yells.  The  artillery,  under  Captain  Jones 
and  Lieutenant  Whipple,  did  great  execution,  as 
I  could  well  observe,  and  the  fire  of  my  men  did 
effective  service,  and  enabled  us  to  hold  the  ene¬ 
my  at  bay  till  the  train  was  closed  up  and  the  re¬ 
gular  dispositions  for  its  defence  made.  At  least 
three  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  fall  by  the  fire 
from  my  line,  their  bodies  being  thrown  on  po¬ 
nies  and  rapidly  carried  away.  The  artillery  must 
have  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness,  firmness,  and 
gallant  bearing  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
command  during  this  unexpected,  and  by  far  nu¬ 
merically,  the  greatest  effort  the  Indians  had  yet 
made  upon  the  forces  of  the  expedition.  In  their 
courage  and  earnest  desire  to  clear  the  enemy 
from  the  hill  by  a  double-quick  charge,  my  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  a  unit.  Nothing  but  the  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  the  train  could  induce  them  to 
cease  the  advance  they  had  so  gallantly  begun. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  while  at  Camp  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  on  the  Missouri,  I  received  an  order  to  send 
three  companies  of  my  regiment,  under  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Jennison,  to  join  an  expedition  under 
Colonel  Crooks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  skir¬ 
mish  through  the  timber  and  heavy  underbrush  to 
the  river,  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  Indians 
known  to  be  upon  its  banks.  This  most  labori¬ 
ous  task  was  assigned  to  companies  B,  F,  and  K, 
and  a  portion  of  company  C.  A  report  of  their 
operations  will,  of  course,  be  given  you  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  expedition. 

I  desire,  Captain,  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  ifty  sincere  gratification  at  the 
good  order,  faithful  devotion  to  every  duty,  most 
determined  perseverance  in  the  long  and  weary 
marches,  uncomplaining  in  the  severe  guard  and 
trenching  labors,  submitting  unmurmuringly  to 
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every  fatigue  which  has  characterized  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  regiment  during  the  tedious  and 
arduous  march  we  have  made  to  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  with  justifi¬ 
able  pride  that  I  here  note  how  nobly  they  have 
performed  all  that  has  been  required  at  their 
hands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Baker, 

Colonel  Tenth  Regiment  Minnesota  Infantry. 

Captain  R.  C.  Olin, 

A,  A.  General,  Dist.  Minnesota. 

Doc.  127. 

ARMING  THE  NEGROES. 

A  REBEL  PROTEST. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  July  16,  1363. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Tribune: 

Sir:  In  the  almost  vain  hope  of  helping  to 
avert  new  horrors  of  war  from  which  the  soul  of 
every  Christian  citizen  must  shrink— with  the 
prayerful  wish,  rather  than  with  the  expectation, 
of  saving  jmur  people  and  mine,  your  Govern¬ 
ment  and  mine,  your  cause  and  mine,  from  crimes 
political  and  military  too  terrible  to  contemplate 
without  a  shudder,  I  ask  you  to  lay  before  your 
countrymen  certain  most  grave  facts,  affecting  at 
once  their  character  and  their  existence  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  coming  home  with  a  most  kindly  warn¬ 
ing  to  “  the  business  and  the  bosom”  of  every 
man  among  you  who  has  interest  to  appeal  to,  a 
conscience  to  rouse,  or  a  heart  to  touch.  And  I 
ask  the  New-  York  Tribune  thus  to  speak  for  the 
humane  among  us  to  the  humane  among  you, 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  that  journal  is  the 
exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal  Admin¬ 
istration,  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  United 
Sfates  ;  and  then,  because  abominable  as  those 
doctrines  must  ever  be  to  us — cruel  as  are  your 
counsels,  impracticable  as  is  your  language — the 
Tribune  has  at  least  been  from  the  beginning  a 
consistent  and  courageous  partisan,  a  fair  and 
open  foe — neither  asking  nor  giving  favors,  play¬ 
ing  no  fantastic  political  tricks,  nor  bidding  for 
all  applause  at  once. 

How  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which,  in  the  very  eagerness  of  a  patriotic  fear, 

I  take  this  extraordinary  means  of  imparting 
to  your  party,  your  rulers,  and  your  people  is 
“  neither  here  nor  there.”  Let  it  suffice  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  and  I  'know  you  will  believe  me,  that 
my  opportunities  have  been  as  sure  as  the  use  I 
make  of  them  is  pure. 

Let  me  comfort  you  with  the  assurance  that  I 
shall  serve  these  facts  to  you  in  a  form  as  com¬ 
pact  as  possible ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  but  little  to 
hope  from  the  chances  of  this  letter’s  ever  reach¬ 
ing  you.  As  to  the  peril  to  myself — that  is  noth¬ 
ing. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  18G3,  the  Honorable 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America,  ran  down  from 
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Richmond  in  a  confederate  steamer,  under  a  fla°- 
of  truce,  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  where 
he  had  conference  with  Acting  Rear-Admiral  S. 
P.  Lee,  commanding  jour  blockading  squadron, 
as  to  certain  matters  of  state. 

I  need  not  occupy  your  space  (or  at  least  your 
time,  sir)  with  formal  dilations.  You  know 
there  was  brief  correspondence  between  our  Vice- 
President  and  your  Government.  Mr.  Stephens 
desired  audience  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  certain  propo¬ 
sitions  bearing  upon  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  Mr.  Stephens  returned  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  Not  to  waste  words  in  controversy,  that, 
Mr.  Tr  ibune ,  was,*  I  believe,  the  end  of  the  expe¬ 
dition. 

But  not  the  end  of  speculations  as  to  its  real 
object.  The  guesses  of  your  journals  have  been 
far  more  numerous  than  the  possibilities.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  disenchant  you.  Therefore  this  letter. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  confederate  States 
was  sent  to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  the  former  government  in  mea¬ 
sures  conducive  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  Christian  shapes  of  war¬ 
fare — such  measures,  in  the  first  place,  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  between  them  to  lighten  the 
troubles  of  prisoners,  and  alleviate  the  pains  of 
the  wounded.  And  had  Mr.  Stephens  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  the  audience  he  so  frankly 
and  simply  sought,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the 
mercy  of  his  errand  would  have  met  with  pro¬ 
per  recognition.  This,  however,  secondarily. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Vice-President’s  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  against  the  mustering  and  arm¬ 
ing  of  the  blacks,  which  now  constitutes  almost 
the  only  clear  feature  of  your  policy.  He  came 
to  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  a  people  whose  re¬ 
sources  must  have  surprised  you,  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  ability  you  have  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  of  soldiers  whose  courage  and  devotion 
and  endurance  you  have  felt,  to  this  consumma¬ 
tion  not  to  come  at  last.  He  came  to  assure  you, 
on  the  good  faith  of  his  government,  on  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  not  one 
single  regiment  or  corps  of  negroes  has  ever  been 
brought  into  the  confederate  service,  to  be  turned 
armed  against  you. 

He  came  to  remind  you  that  such  negroes  as 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found  on  breast¬ 
works  and  in  trenches,  have  been  caught  with 
spades  only  or  picks  in  their  hands  ;  that,  such 
as  have  been  found  in  regiments,  an  insignificant 
number,  have  been,  in  all  cases,  body-servants, 
sometimes  of  officers,  sometimes  of  privates,  who 
of  their  own  will,  out  of  the  love  which  you  know 
they  bear  us,  have  chosen  to  follow  their  masters 
to  the  death.  And  these  you  have  found  among 
your  prisoners.  He  could  have  told  you,  if  di¬ 
plomacy  permitted  sentiment,  (God  save  the 
mark  !)  of  many  such  “chattels,”  some  of  them 
white-haired,  begging,  stealing,  lighting  their  way 
home  again,  to  the  “ole  missus”  and  the  old 


place,  with  all  that  was  left  of  the  “  young 
massa” — a  lock  of  hair  or  a  trinket. 

But  no  matter  for  that.  He  came  to  talk  to  you 
of  self-preservation,  of  retaliation,  and  all  that’s 
shocking  in  the  meaning  of  that  word.  He  came 
to  tell  you  of  the  native  devil  that  has  slept  so 
long,  to  be  awoke  at  last,  in  the  bosoms  of  a  sim¬ 
ple,  dependent,  affectionate  race.  He  came  to 
implore  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  do  this 
abominable  thing.  ' 

Else  he  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  statistics 
and  the  grim  phraseologies  of  war,  and  remind 
you  that  the  four  millions  of  negroes  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  tablets  of  your  census  for  1860  are 
the  working  hands  of  both  sexes  only.  That 
number  does  not  include  the  superannuated  or 
the  infants.  Out  of  these  four  millions,  at  least 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  able- 
bodied  fellows,  loving,  and  trusting  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  ready  to  follow  them  up  to  the 
mouths  of  your  cannon,  (ah !  do  not  continue  to 
befool  yourself  on  that  question  of  ties,)  can  be 
enrolled,  armed,  drilled  in  three  months. 

They  can  be  officered  in  every  grade  by  their 
own  masters,  those  who  have  seen  most  service 
and  won  most  honor.  They  can  be  segregated, 
regiment  by  regiment,  with  the  white  troops. 
In  all  the  departments,  the  quartermasters,  the 
commissariat,  and  the  medical,  white  officers  can 
administer  for  them.  Superior  commands  in  the 
black  regiments  can  be  made  the  meed  of  gallant 
service  in  the  white.  In  fine,  the  entire  system, 
as  it  operates  in  the  Sepoy  service  in  India,  and 
as  it  has  been  modified  by  distinguished  British 
officers  at  the  request  of  our  government  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  our  people  —  peculiarities 
which  constitute  incalculable  advantages,  present¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  love  and  confidence  in  place  of 
hate  and  jealousy  and  suspicion — can  be  put  in 
working  order  at  once. 

This  is  what  I  tell  you  can  be  done.  This  is 
what  the  Vice-President  of  the  confederate  States 
came  to  tell  you  will  certainly  be  done  forthwith. 
Will  you  tell  your  people  this  ? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speculate  upon  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  new  and  dreadful  elements,  whirl¬ 
ed  into  new  forms  of  conflict  and  complication, 
to  prolong  and  intensify  the  war.  My  mind,  in 
striving  to  grasp  the  subject,  lets  go  its  hold,  and 
shrinks  as  from  something  at  once  terrible  and 
loathsome.  I  cannot.speak  of  things  which  seem 
to  cry  aloud  out  of  the  future  with  the  tongues 
of  women  and  of  babes,  with  the  contention  of 
angels  of  friends,  mixed  of  pity  and  fury. 

But  I  do  see  in  all  this  a  hidden  mine  of  power 
in  the  South  which  your  policy  may  in  one  fatal 
moment  spring  upon  the  country,  to  bury  all  we 
once  loved  and  were  proud  of  in  an  undistinguish- 
able  monstrosity  of  disgust  and  death. 

Randolph.* 

*  See  the  Mission  of  Alexander  It.  Stephens,  at  page3  135 
and  l‘J9  Documents,  ante. 
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Doc.  128. 

THE  DRAFT  RIOT  IN  BOSTON. 

BOSTON  “POST”  NARRATIVE. 

Boston,  July  15, 1SG3. 

There  was  no  little  excitement  in  the  city  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  and  last  evening,  growing  out 
of  the  preliminary  enforcement  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  act.  It  appears  that  Mr.  David  Howe  and 
Mr.  Wesley  Hill,  connected  with  enrolling  office, 
District  Four,  were  engaged  yesterday  noon  in 
serving  notices  to  those  who  had  been  drafted. 
While  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  they  were 
interrupted,  and  somewhat  severely  treated,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on.  Mr.  Howe  was  in  the 
act  of  leaving  a  notice  at  No.  146  Prince  street, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Hill  were  set  upon  with  violence 
by  a  small  crowd  which  had  been  following  them. 
Mr.  Hill  immediately  escaped  and  proceeded  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  provost-marshal’s  office, 
No.  106  Sudbury  street,  to  inform  Captain  Howe 
of  what  was  taking  place.  Mr.  Howe  was  push¬ 
ed  and  hustled,  and  finally  struck  upon  the  head. 
At  this  point  Officer  Wilkins,  of  Station  One,  ar¬ 
rived  and  rendered  assistance  to  the  imperilled 
man.  Mr.  Wilkins  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Howe 
away  from  the  crowd,  and  entered  the  store  of 
Mr.  Stearns,  on  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Com¬ 
mercial  streets,  where  the  blood  was  washed  from 
his  face.  The  officer  then  started  to  walk  with 
Mr.  Howe  to  his  lodgings — the  Merrimac  House — 
but  as  soon  as  the}'  reached  the  street,  the  crowd, 
which  had  by  this  time  greatly  increased  in  num¬ 
bers,  again  set  upon  Mr.  Howe.  This  time  he 
was  thrown  down  and  badly  beaten.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  into  a  house  on  Causeway 
street,  where  Dr.  A.  B.  Hall  attended  him.  He 
had  five  or  six  cuts  about  his  head,  which  bled 
freely,  and  an  equal  number  about  his  face. 
Both  eyes  were  cut,  and  so  swelled  that  the  sight 
was  temporarily  lost.  There  were  several  se¬ 
vere  bruises  on  his  side,  but  no  bones  were 
broken.  He  was  removed  to  his  lodgings  at 
night. 

While  these  acts  of  violence  and  disorder  were 
progressing,  a  corps  of  policemen  was  detailed  to 
quell  the  same.  Officer  Trask,  of  Station  Two, 
was  severely  wounded  about  the  head  and  neck, 
mostly  by  bricks  and  other  missiles  thrown  at 
him.  Officer  Winship,  of  Station  One,  was  se¬ 
verely  used  after  the  same  style.  Officers  Os- 
trando  and  Wasgatt,  of  the  same  station,  were 
more  or  less  bruised ;  but  on  no  occasion  did 
either  of  the  officers  give  way  to  the  rioters,  or 
allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  in  the  least 
degree.  The  above  are  all  the  acts  of  violence 
we  could  learn.  The  crowds  that  assembled 
were  evidently  overawed.  They  proceeded  with¬ 
out  further  demonstrations  to  the  vicinity  of  Sta¬ 
tion  One,  Hanover  street.  Squads  also  gathered 
in  Commercial  and  North  streets,  Ilaymarket 
Square,  and  other  localities  at  the  North  End. 
The  same  was  the  case  last  evening. 

In  the  mean  time  the  city  authorities  instituted 
measures  of  the  most  efficient  nature  to  quell  any 


riotous  demonstrations  that  might  have  been 
made,  and  to  which  the  State  authorities  lent  a 
willing  hand.  Captain  E.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  battery,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  ar¬ 
mory,  Cooper  street,  and  be  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency  which  might  arise.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  extra  cannon  and  other  material  of  a  like 
nature  were  brought  in  from  Readville.  An  or¬ 
der  was  also  issued  to  the  Metropolitan  horse 
railroad  to  furnish  thirty  horses  for  the  battery, 
which  was  at  once  complied  with.  At  five  o’clock 
a  company  of  one  hundred  men  from  the  Third 
artillery  regiment  at  Fort  Independence  reached 
the  city,  and  marched  up  State,  Washington,  and 
Court  streets,  in  which  thoroughfares  they  were 
cheered  lustily.  The  company  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  immediate  service,  had  such  been  re¬ 
quired.  Their  presence  in  the  city  was  quite 
generally  welcomed.  The  First  battalion  of  dra¬ 
goons,  Major  Wilder,  were  notified  to  be  in  im¬ 
mediate  readiness,  in  case  their  services  were  re¬ 
quired.  Governor  Andrew  issued  an  order  for 
the  Forty-fourth  regiment  to  assemble  at  their 
armory,  Boylston  Hall,  forthwith,  and  await  or¬ 
ders.  They  assembled  with  alacrity,  and  were 
ready  for  service  during  the  afternoon,  evening, 
and  night.  The  Forty-fifth  regiment  were  or¬ 
dered  to  assemble  this  morning  at  Readville  at 
sunrise,  or  as  soon  afterward  as  possible. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  matters  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect,  involving  the 
loss  of  life  of  several  persons.  At  half-past  eight 
o’clock  the  telegraph  fire  alarm  was  sounded. 
This  had  previously  been  agreed  upon  as  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  danger.  A  crowd  had  assembled  in  Dock 
Square,  numbering  some  five  hundred  persons, 
evidently  premeditating  a  demonstration  of  some 
sort.  This  was  soon  developed.  The  hardware 
store  of  Thomas  P.  Barnes,  No.  28  Dock  Square, 
was  broken  open  by  the  mob,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  rifled  of  guns,  pistols,  bowie-knives,  and 
other  similar  goods.  About  one  hundred  guns, 
seventy -five  pistols,  four  dozen  bowie-knives,  and 
a  quantity  of  superior  cutlery  were  stolen,  valued 
at  about  four  thousand  dollars.  From  the  fact 
that  these  articles  were  selected,  and  no  other 
goods  harmed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rioters 
were  aware  of  their  location  in  the  store.  The 
mob  next  attempted  to  enter  the  gun-store  of 
John  P.  Lovell,  over  the  store  of  Mr.  Barnes. 
But  in  this  they  did  not  appear  to  have  succeed¬ 
ed.  They  next  went  to  the  well-known  store  of 
Mr.  Reed,  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  and  were  about 
to  obtain  a  forcible  entrance,  when  they  were  met 
by  the  police,  under  command  of  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
the  detective  force,  who  at  once  made  an  assault 
upon  the  invaders.  In  the  melee  a  man  named 
James  Campbell,  the  ringleader,  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  one  arm.  He  was  arrested  and  taken 
to  Station  Two,  where  his  wounds  were  attended 
to  by  Dr.  Palmer.  They  are  not  dangerous.  He 
is  in  the  employ  of  Michael  Doherty,  a  weil- 
known  liquor-dealer  in  North  street.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bail  him  out,  but  this  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  endeavored  to  shoot  Officer  Dunn, 
who  appeared  to  be  too  quick  for  him.  As  soon 
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as  the  police  fired  upon  the  mob  they  dispersed 
in  great  haste,  evidently  thinking  danger  was  at 
hand. 

Shortly  after  the  scene  just  described  had  oc¬ 
curred,  a  large  force  of  police  arrived,  and  imme¬ 
diately  following  was  the  company  from  Fort 
Independence.  The  light  dragoons  completed 
the  column.  The  arrival  of  this  formidable  force 
was  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  Their  advent  completely 
squelched  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
mob.  The  police  shortly  afterward  began  to  clear 
the  square  and  the  vicinity  of  Faneuil  Hall.  Mil¬ 
itary  were  placed  at  each  avenue.  In  Faneuil 
Hall  Square  two  cannon,  well  charged,  were  made 
ready  for  service  in  case  of  necessity.  We  are 
glad  to  state  that  this  extremity  did  not  occur. 
About  eleven  o’clock  a  rain  set  in,  and  most  of 
the  crowd  dispersed. 

While  these  things  were  progressing,  a  much 
more  serious  affair  took  place  at  and  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  armory  in  Cooper  street,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Jones’s  battery.  About  half-past  eight 
o’clock  the  armory  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
which  was  unmistakably  bent  on  mischief.  It 
commenced  by  the  throwing  of  stones,  bricks, 
and  other  missiles.  This  was  followed  by  a  for¬ 
cible  entrance  into  the  armory.  The  company 
were  driven  back  from  the  doors.  Lieutenant 
Sawin  was  seized,  taken  out,  thrown  down,  and 
frightfully  beaten.  Captain  Jones,  finding  mat¬ 
ters  had  reached  a  crisis,  and  all  warnings  having 
failed,  and  finding,  moreover,  that  the  mob  was 
likely  to  prevail,  ordered  one  of  his  field- pieces, 
loaded  with  canister,  to  be  discharged.  This  was 
followed,  as  might  be  naturally  supposed,  with 
fatal  results.  At  least  three  persons  were  killed 
outright,  and  some  estimate  as  many  as  ten, 
though  of  the  latter  number  we  have  no  definite 
information.  A  man  whose  name  is  not  known, 
about  thirty  years  old,  was  shot  in  eleven  places. 
The  body  presented  a  frightful  appearance.  One 
arm  was  nearly  shot  away.  His  head  and  body 
were  perforated  in  every  direction.  The  body 
was  taken  to  Police  Station  No.  One.  An  elderly 
man  named  William  Currier,  seventy-two  years 
old,  father  of  Officer  Currier  of  Station  One,  was 
shot  dead  in  the  armory  by  one  of  the  mob.  He 
was  in  the  armory  looking  after  his  son.  A  boy 
named  John  Norton,  ten  years  old,  living  at  No.  166 
Endicott  street,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
died  immediately.  Michael  Geffey,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  was  shot  in  the  bowels.  His 
wounds  are  of  a  hopeless  nature,  and  he  was  not 
expected  to  survive  the  night.  A  boy  named 
Patrick  Reynolds,  living  in  Bolton  Place,  leading 
from  Hanover  street,  was  shot  in  the  hip,  the 
large  bones  of  which  were  fractured.  He  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  is  not  expected  to  live. 
A  woman  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  was  carried 
off  among  the  crowd  ;  as  were  also  some  half- 
dozen  others.  The  precise  extent  of  the  injuries 
could  not  be  ascertained  amid  the  confusion  and 
terror  of  the  hour.  After  this  terrible  but  just 
punishment,  the  mob  dispersed.  No  further 


acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  during  the 
evening. 

A  large  crowd  assembled  in  Kingston  street, 
about  eight  o’clock,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  any 
special  riotous  acts  were  committed.  The  alarm 
by  telegraph  appeared  to  attract  them  down¬ 
town.  The  entire  police  force  of  the  city  was  on 
duty — each  man  being  armed,  besides  the  usual 
equipments,  with  a  six-barrelled  revolver.  The 
South-Boston  police  reported  itself  ready  for 
duty  in  Court  square,  in  twenty-eight  minutes 
after  the  alarm  was  given.  The  management  of 
the  police  throughout  was  very  efficient. 

Besides  the  regulars  from  Fort  Warren,  Com¬ 
panies  B,  C,  and  D,  from  Fort  Warren,  came  up 
to  the  city,  and  were  put  on  duty  during  the 
evening.  A  company  of  heavy  artillery  from 
Readville  also  reached  the  city  at  ten  o’clock.  All 
these  companies  were  on  duty  during  the  night, 
well  posted  for  active  service.  The  dragoons  pa¬ 
trolled  the  city  all  night,  visiting  such  portions 
as  might  be  supposed  to  harbor  disorderly  char¬ 
acters. 

BOSTON  “COURIER”  ACCOUNT. 

Boston,  July  15,  1S63. 

A  riot  took  place  in  this  city  lq,st  night  which, 
but  for  the  promptness  of  the  measures  taken 
to  suppress  it,  would  have  probably  proved  as 
disastrous  as  that  in  New-York.  The  outbreak 
was  apparently  sudden,  and  with  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a 
repetition  of  it  will  not  be  made. 

Wesley  Hill  and  David  Howm  were  engaged  in 
distributing  notifications  to  drafted  men  about 
noon.  A  notice  had  been  left  at  a  shop  in  Prince 
street,  for  a  man  who  was  not  present,  and  Mr. 
Howe,  stopping  to  talk  with  a  woman  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  was  struck  by  her.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  the  woman,  when  a  gathering 
crowd  hearing  who  the  officers  were,  made  an 
assault  upon  Howe,  beating  him  severel}'’.  He 
was  rescued  from  the  mob  by  officer  Wilkins, 
and  carried  into  a  store,  corner  of  Prince  and 
Causeway  streets.  AVhen  it  was  supposed  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  they  proceeded  toward  the 
Merrimac  House,  where  Howe  boarded,  when 
they  were  again  assailed,  and  Howe  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  officer  and  further  beaten.  l)r. 
Hall  was  called  to  dress  the  wounds  of  Howe, 
and  found  five  or  six  cuts  about  his  head,  his 
eyes  swelled,  and  face  severely  bruised.  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Hill,  escaping  from  the  mob,  reported 
the  difficulty  at  the  office  of  the  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal. 

A  force  of  police  officers  was  sent  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbance,  and  in  the  attempt  to  quell  it 
Officer  Ostrander  was  severely  injured  in  the 
head.  Curtis  Trask,  of  the  Second  Station,  was 
cut  with  a  knife  immediately  under  one  of  his 
eyes,  cut  through  his  clothes  on  his  right  side, 
and  was  severely  bruised  in  his  back.  For  a 
time  there  were  fears  that  other  riotous  acts 
would  be  committed,  but  nothing  further  occur¬ 
red  beyond  the  gathering  of  crowds  of  people  in 
1  and  near  the  First  statiou-house.  These  crowds 
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increased  as  a  knowledge  of  the  disturbances  was 
made  known,  and  during  the  afternoon  many 
were  looking  on  through  curiosity,  while  others 
talked  over  the  matter  of  the  draft  with  consid¬ 
erable  feeling. 

These  serious  indications  of  difficulty  caused 
measures  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  police  force 
in  suitable  locations,  and  orders  were  issued  to 
notify  the  Lancers,  the  Eleventh  battery,  Captain 
Jones,  and  the  Forty -fourth  regiment,  to  be  ready 
for  immediate  service.  An  order  was  also  sent 
to  Fort  Warren  for  troops,  and  three  companies 
ware  sent  up,  which,  after  being  marched  through 
several  of  the  principal  streets,  were  quartered  at 
the  barracks  in  Beach  street.  A  company  of 
regulars  was  also  sent  up  from  Fort  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  nearly  a  company  of  the  Second  cav¬ 
alry,  from  Readville.  These  precautions,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  during  the  night. 

As  night  approached,  many  young  men,  in 
squads  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  more,  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city,  were  seen  moving  toward 
the  North  End,  some  of  them  with  sticks  or 
clubs,  but  even  then  it  was  not  clear  that  any 
mischief  was  designed.  At  about  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  a  crowd  of  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  gathered  in  front  of  the  armory  of  the 
Eleventh  battery,  in  Cooper  street,  with  riotous 
demonstrations.  Captain  Jones  warned  the 
crowd  of  the  dangers  of  a  riot,  but  this  did  not 
avail,  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  build¬ 
ing.  Stones  and  bricks  were  freely  thrown,  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  the  door  forced,  when 
some  of  the  rioters  entered  the  building,  and 
several  of  the  members  of  the  battery  were  in¬ 
jured.  It  was  then  manifest  that  some  more 
effectual  measures  must  be  taken,  or  the  guns  in 
possession  of  the  battery  would  be  captured. 
A  gun  had  been  loaded  with  canister-shot,  and 
when  the  mob  were  about  to  triumph,  it  was  fired 
with  fatal  effect,  killing  several  and  wounding 
many  more. 

This  shot  caused  the  mob  to  waver,  but  they 
did  not  give  way  entirely  until  a  bayonet-charge 
was  made  upon  them.  The  statements  during 
the  evening  were  very  conflicting  as  to  the  result 
of  the  firing,  but  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained 
at  a  late  hour,  the  killed  and  wounded  were  as 
follows  :  A  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
name  not  known,  was  killed,  eleven  shot  taking 
effect  in  his  head  and  body,  and  his  right  arm 
was  nearly  shot  off.  The  body  was  taken  to  the 
First  station-house.  William  Currier,  a  man  of 
seventy-one  years,  father  of  Officer  William  W. 
Currier,  who  lived  near  the  Armory,  was  killed, 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  mob.  He  belonged  in 
Bow,  New-Hampshire,  and  had  been  living  in 
this  city  about  six  months.  John  Norton,  a  boy 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  living  at  No.  166  En- 
dicott  street,  shot  through  the  heart,  and  died 
instantly.  Michael  Gaily,  fourteen  years  old, 
living  at  No.  31  Cross  street,  was  shot  in  the 
bowels,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the  night; 
his  hand  was  also  shot  off.  P.  Reynolds,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  living  in  Boston  Place,  was  shot  i 


in  the  hip,  the  bone  being  badly  shattered,  and 
his  arm  broken.  He  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  may  survive. 

The  boys  were  all  taken  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Walsh,  in  North  square,  and  such  measures  were 
taken  for  the  relief  of  the  living  as  were  found  to  be 
necessary.  There  were  reports  that  the  body  ol 
a  woman  was  seen  carried  through  the  streets  on 
a  bier,  but  it  could  not  be  learned  who  she  was. 
Reports  of  other  persons  being  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  it  was  difficult  to  verify. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  attack  on  the 
Armory,  a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons  made 
a  rush  into  Dock  Square,  to  procure  arms.  The 
store  of  Thomas  P.  Barnes,  No.  28,  was  broken 
open,  the  door  and  window  being  demolished, 
when  the  best  arms  in  the  store  were  immediate¬ 
ly  seized  upon  and  carried  away.  Not  less  than 
one  hundred  guns,  nearly  as  many  pistols,  and 
three  or  four  dozen  bowie-knives,  valued  at  some 
three  thousand  dollars,  were  stolen.  From  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  choice  of  the  articles,  and  the 
position  from  which  some  of  them  were  taken,  it 
is  believed  that  the  leaders  must  have  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  location.  The  door  of  the  entry 
adjoining  was  broken  open,  and  the  mob  rushed 
up-stairs  to  the  shop  of  John  P.  Lovell,  gun¬ 
smith,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  shop  was 
entered. 

The  next  rush  was  made  for  the  store  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Read  &  Son,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  A  guard 
of  several  officers  has  been  stationed  in  this 
store,  known  to  have  a  larger  and  more  choice 
stock  of  fire-arms  than  any  other  in  the  city. 
When  the  mob  entered  Dock  Square,  John  M. 
Dunn,  detective  officer,  who  was  at  Mr.  Read’s 
store,  hurried  to  the  Second  station-house,  filled  a 
carriage  with  officers  well  armed,  and  driving  ra¬ 
pidly  reached  the  store  just  as  the  mob  was  break¬ 
ing  in.  One  man  who  struck  a  blow  upon  the 
window  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  mob  re¬ 
ceived  a  check.  This  man  was  James  Campbell, 
very  stout  and  muscular,  and  although  the  shot 
took  effect  above  his  eye,  causing  much  blood  to 
flow,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  Fie  was  carried  to  the  station-house,  and 
locked  up.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  his 
release  on  bail,  which,  however,  proved  ineffect¬ 
ual. 

As  soon  as  the  riotous  demonstrations  became 
known,  an  alarm  was  given  to  turn  out  the  mili¬ 
tary,  as  well  as  the  police  force.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  nearly  the  entire  day  police 
force  in  the  city  proper  reported  for  duty  at  the 
Second  station,  with  a  delegation  of  some  thirty 
from  South-Boston.  This  force  was  sent  to  Dock 
Square  as  fast  as  assembled,  but  the  mob  had 
separated,  departing  in  different  directions.  The 
Mayor,  Chief  of  Police,  and  Deputy  Chief,  were 
early  at  the  scene  of  the  riot,  promptly  and 
efficiently  directing  the  movements  of  the  police, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  posting  of  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

The  Light  Dragoons  wero  early  on  duty,  and 
were  placed  as  a  patrol  force  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Cooper  street  Armory,  in  Haymarket 
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Square,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  other  points  where 
there  were  any  gatherings  or  probability  of  a 
riot.  The  force  from  the  forts  was  placed  in 
and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  to  be  used  as  required, 
with  two  field-pieces  loaded  in  the  square.  The 
cavalry  from  lleadville  was  posted  as  a  support 
to  these  guns.  The  lancers  were  at  their  Armo¬ 
ry  in  Sudbury  street,  ready  at  any  moment  on 
call. 

When  the  rumor  of  the  acts  of  the  mob  be¬ 
came  known,  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Dock 
Square,  Faneuil  Hall  and  Haymarket  Square, 
were  soon  thronged  with  people,  to  see  or  hear 
what  was  going  on.  The  police  force  immediate¬ 
ly  cleared  the  squares,  and  the  people  were  di¬ 
rected  to  go  to  their  homes.  At  a  late  hour 
the  police  occupied  Dock  Square,  allowing  no 
one  to  pass  except  to  go  to  their  homes,  when  the 
entrance  to  Faneuil  Hall  Square  was  rigidly  held 
under  military  rule. 

The  alarm  of  fire  soon  after  one  o’clock  this 
morning  was  caused  by  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to 
the  Armory  in  Cooper  street,  during  the  absence 
of  the  guard.  The  fire  was  extinguished  with 
but  little  injury. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  MAYOR  LINCOLN. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Boston : 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  this  city  have 
been  violated  by  an  assembly  of  rioters  and  evil- 
disposed  persons,  and  still  further  violence  is 
threatened.  I  therefore  deem  it  my  duty  to  ask 
the  aid  of  all  good  citizens  in  suppressing  any 
tumultuous  assemblages  that  may  be  gathered, 
and  in  bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  viola¬ 
tors  of  law  and  good  order ;  and  I  also  deem  it 
my  duty  to  notify  and  warn  all  persons  who  have 
been  or  shall  be  engaged  in  making  depredations 
upon  property,  in  assaulting  individuals,  or  in 
any  way  disturbing  the  public  peace,  that  full 
preparation  has  been  made  for  any  exigency  their 
conduct  shall  create. 

The  good  order  and  quiet  of  the  city  shall  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards,  and  those  who  riotously 
attempt  them  shall  be  brought  to  punishment, 
whatever  vigor  may  be  necessary  to  these  ends. 
That  innocent  parties  may  not  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  all  persons  whose  duty  does  not  call  them 
into  proximity  are  requested  to  keep  away  from 
them  ;  and  all  parents  and  guardians  are  earnest¬ 
ly  desired  to  see  that  the  minors  under  their  con¬ 
trol  are  not  in  the  streets  after  sunset. 

F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr., 


City  Hall,  Boston,  July  15. 


Mayor. 


Doc.  129. 

YALLANDIGHAM’S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO. 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada  West,  July  15, 1S63. 

Arrested  and  confined  for  three  weeks  in  the 
United  States,  a  prisoner  of  state;  banished 
thence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  held 
as  an  alien  enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  though 
on  parole,  fairly  and  honorably  dealt  with  and 


given  leave  to  depart — an  act  possible  only  by 
running  the  blockade,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
fired  upon  by  ships  flying  the  flag  of  my  own 
country,  I  found  myself  first  a  freeman  when  on 
British  soil.  And  to-day,  under  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  I  am  here  to  enjoy  and  in  part  to 
exercise  the  privileges  and  rights  which  usurpers 
insolently  deny  me  at  home. 

The  shallow  contrivance  of  the  weak  despots 
at  Washington  and  their  advisers  has  been  de¬ 
feated.  Nay,  it  has  been  turned  against  them  ; 
and  I,  who  was  maligned  as  in  secret  league  with 
the  confederates,  having  refused  when  in  their 
midst,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable, 
either  to  identify  myself  with  their  cause,  or  even 
so  much  as  to  remain,  preferring  rather  exile  in 
a  foreign  land,  return  now  with  allegiance  to  my 
own  State  and  government,  unbroken  in  a  word, 
thought,  or  deed,  and  with  every  declaration  and 
pledge  to  you  while  at  home,  and  before  I  was 
stolen  away,  made  good  in  spirit  and  to  the  very 
letter. 

Six  weeks  ago,  when  just  going  into  banish¬ 
ment  because  an  audacious  but  most  cowardly 
despotism  caused  it,  I  addressed  you  as  a  fellow- 
citizen.  To-day,  and  from  the  very  place  then  se¬ 
lected  by  me,  but  after  wearisome  and  most  peril¬ 
ous  journeyings  for  more  than  four  thousand 
miles  by  land  and  upon  sea ;  still  in  exile,  though 
almost  within  sight  of  my  native  State,  I  greet 
you  as  .your  representative.  Grateful  certainly 
I  am  for  the  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  patri¬ 
otism,  implied  by  the  unanimous  nomination  as 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  which  you  gave 
me  wThile  I  was  yet  in  the  confederate  States.  It 
was  not  misplaced  ;  it  shall  never  be  abused. 
But  this  is  the  last  of  all  considerations  in  times 
like  these.  I  ask  no  personal  sympathy  for  the 
personal  wrong.  No  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  and  private  right,  cruelly  outraged 
beyond  example  in  a  free  country  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  servants,  which  gives  public  signifi- 
cancy  to  the  action  of  your  Convention.  Yours 
was,  indeed,  an  act  of  justice  to  a  citizen  who  for 
his  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people  had  been  marked  for  de¬ 
struction  by  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  But 
it  was  much  more.  It  was  an  example  of  cour¬ 
age  worthy  of  the  heroic  ages  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  was  a  spectacle  and  a  rebuke  to  the  usurping 
tyrants  who,  having  broken  up  the  Union,  would 
now  strike  down  the  Constitution,  subvert  your 
present  government,  and  establish  a  formal  and 
proclaimed  despotism  in  its  stead.  You  are  the 
restorers  and  defenders  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  by  that  proud  title  history  will  salute  you. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nominations. 
They  whom  you  have  placed  upon  the  ticket 
with  me  are  gentlemen  of  character,  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  tried  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  to  liberty.  Their  moral  and  political 
courage — a  quality  always  rare,  and  now  the 
most  valuable  of  public  virtues — is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  Every  way,  all  these  were  nominations  fit 
to  be  made.  And  even  jealousy,  I  am  sure,  will 
now  be  hushed  if  I  especially  rejoice  with  you 
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in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pugh  as  your  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of  the 
Senate.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  in 
a  foreign  war,  and  always  a  patriot ;  eminent  as 
a  lawyer  and  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman,  I  hail  his  acceptance  as  an  omen  of 
the  return  of  the  better  and  more  virtuous  days 
of  the  republic. 

I  indorse  your  noble  platform — elegant  in  style, 
admirable  in  sentiment.  You  present  the  true 
issue  and  commit  yourselves  to  the  great  mission 
just  now  of  the  Democratic  party — to  restore  and 
make  sure,  first,  the  rights  and  liberties  declared 
yours  by  your  constitutions.  It  is  vain  to  invite 
the  States  and  people  of  the  South  to  return  to  a 
Union  without  a  constitution,  and  dishonored 
and  polluted  by  repeated  and  most  aggravated 
exactions  of  tyrannic  power.  It  is  base  in  your¬ 
selves  and  treasonable  to  your  posterity  to  sur¬ 
render  these  liberties  and  rights  to  the  creatures 
whom  your  own  breath  created  and  can  destroy. 

Shall  there  be  free  speech,  a  free  press,  peace¬ 
able  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  a  free  ballot 
any  longer  in  Ohio  ?  Shall  the  people  hereafter, 
as  hitherto,  have  the  right  to  discuss  and  con¬ 
temn  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  party — the 
ministry — the  men  who,  for  the  time,  conduct 
the  government — to  demand  of  their  public  serv¬ 
ants  a  reckoning  of  their  stewardship,  and  to 
place  other  men  and  another  party  in  power  at 
their  supreme  will  and  pleasure  ?  Shall  Order 
Thirty-eight  or  the  Constitution  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ?  And  shall  the  citizen  any  more 
be  arrested  by  an  armed  soldieiy  at  midnight, 
dragged  from  wife  and  child  and  home  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  prison,  thence  to  a  mock  military  trial,  thence 
condemned,  and  then  banished  as  a  felon  for  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  ? 

This  is  the  issue,  and  nobly  you  have  met  it. 
It  is  the  very  question  of  free,  popular  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  It  is  the  whole  question — upon  the 
one  side  liberty,  on  the  other  despotism.  The 
President,  as  the  recognized  head  of  his  party,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  issue.  Whatever  he  wills,  that  is  law. 
Constitutions,  State  and  federal,  are  nothing ; 
acts  of  legislation  nothing ;  the  judiciary  less  than 
nothing.  In  time  of  war  there  is  but  one  will 
supreme — his  will  ;  but  one  law — military  neces¬ 
sity,  and  he  the  sole  judge. 

Military  orders  supersede  the  Constitution,  and 
military  commissions  usurp  the  place  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  courts  of  justice  in  the  land.  Nor  are 
these  mere  idle  claims.  For  two  years  and  more, 
by  arms,  they  have  been  enforced.  It  was  the 
mission  of  the  weak  but  presumptuous  Burnside — 
a  name  infamous  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  all  lovers 
of  constitutional  liberty — to  try  the  experiment 
in  Ohio,  aided  by  a  judge  whom  I  name  not,  be¬ 
cause  lie  has  brought  foul  dishonor  upon  the 
judiciary  of  my  country. 

In  your  hands  now,  men  of  Ohio,  is  the  final 
issue  of  the  experiment.  The  party  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  accepted  it.  By  pledging  sup¬ 
port  to  the  President,  they  have  justified  his  out¬ 
rages  upon  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  and 
whoever  gives  his  vote  to  the  candidates  of  that 


party  commits  himself  to  every  act  of  violence 
and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
which  he  upholds  ;  and  thus,  by  the  law  of  re¬ 
taliation,  which  is  the  law  of  might,  would  for¬ 
feit  his  own  right  to  liberty,  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal,  whensoever  other  men  and  another  party 
shall  hold  the  power.  Much  more  do  the  candi¬ 
dates  themselves.  Suffer  them  not,  I  entreat 
you,  to  evade  the  issue  ;  and  by  the  judgment  of 
the  people  we  will  abidet 

And  now,  finally,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  pre¬ 
text  for  all  the  monstrous  ad;s  and  claims  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  which  you  have  so  nobly  de¬ 
nounced?  “  Military  necessity.”  But  if  indeed 
all  these  be  demanded  by  military  necessity, 
then,  believe  me,  your  liberties  are  gone  and 
tyranny  is  perpetual.  For  if  this  civil  war  is  to 
terminate  only  by  the  subjugation  or  submission 
of  the  Southern  force  and  arms,  the  infant  of  to¬ 
day  will  not  see  the  end  of  it.  No,  in  another 
way  only  can  it  be  brought  to  a  close.  Travel¬ 
ling  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  through  nearly 
one  half  of  the  confederate  States,  and  sojourn¬ 
ing  for  a  time  at  widely  different  points,  I  met 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  not  re¬ 
solved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  arms  even  in  the  most  desperate  extremity. 

And  whatever  may  and  must  be  the  varying 
fortune  of  the  war — in  all  which  I  recognize  the 
hand  of  Providence  pointing  visibly  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  of  the  great  trial  of  the  States  and 
people  of  America — they  are  better  prepared  now 
every  way  to  make  good  their  inexorable  pur¬ 
pose  than  at  any  period  since  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle.  These  may  indeed  be  unwelcome 
truths,  but  they  are  addressed  only  to  candid 
and  honest  men.  Neither,  however,  let  me  add, 
did  I  meet  any  one,  whatever  his  opinions  or  his 
station,  political  or  private,  who  did  not  declare 
his  readiness,  when  the  war  shall  have  ceased 
and  invading  armies  been  withdrawn,  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  question  of  reunion.  And  who 
shall  doubt  the  issue  of  the  argument  ? 

I  return,  therefore,  with  my  opinions  and  con¬ 
victions  as  to  war  or  peace,  and  my  faith  as  to 
final  results  from  sound  policy  and  wise  states¬ 
manship,  not  only  unchanged  but  confirmed  and 
strengthened.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  so  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans 
everywhere,  that  with  a  Constitution  maintained, 
a  Union  restored,  and  liberty  henceforth  made 
secure,  a  grander  and  nobler  destiny  shall  yet 
be  ours  than  that  even  which  blessed  our  fathers 
in  the  first  two  ages  of  the  republic. 

C.  L.  Vallandigham. 


Doc.  130. 

SECRETARY  SEWARD’S  CIRCULAR. 

CIRCULAR  No.  89. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  12. 

Sir  :  Whenever  the  United  States  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  premature  decrees  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  accorded  the  character  of  a 
belligerent  to  the  insurgents,  the  statesmen  of 
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those  countries  have  answered,  that  from  the  first 
they  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  could  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  "With  a  view  to  correct  this  prejudgment 
of  so  vital  a  question,  I  addressed  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
April,  1862,  in  which  I  reviewed  the  operations 
of  the  war  on  sea  and  land,  and  presented  the 
results  which  had  attended  it  down  to  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  prejudice,  which  I  then  attempted  to 
remove,  still  remains,  and  it  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  that  is  designedly  or  undesignedly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  this  country  in  the  policy  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  The  insurgents  have  been  enabled  to 
protract  their  resistance  by  means  of  sympathy 
and  aid  they  have  received  from  abroad,  and  the 
expectation  of  further  and  more  effective  foreign 
assistance  is  now  their  chief  resource.  A  new 
effort,  therefore,  to  correct  that  prejudice  is  de¬ 
manded  equally  by  a  prudent  concern  for  our 
foreign  relations,  and  by  the  paramount  interests 
of  peace  and  humanity  at  home. 

In  the  battles  of  August,  1862,  the  Union  forces 
suffered  some  severe  and  appalling  reverses.  But 
they  resulted  in  the  reunion  of  the  army  which 
had  been  called  in  from  the  Peninsula,  below 
Richmond,  with  the  army  which  had  its  position 
between  that  strongly  fortified  seat  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  this  capital.  The  wisdom  of  this  re¬ 
union  was  soon  to  be  vindicated.  The  insurgent 
army,  flushed  with  its  recent  successes,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  that  a  sympathetic  interest  of  slavery 
would  produce  an  uprising  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  in  its  favor,  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  Potomac  River.  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  many 
prisoners,  fell  into  its  hands,  rather  through  ac¬ 
cidents  in  preparing  its  defence,  than  because  it 
was  indefensible.  Nevertheless,  the  expectation 
of  recruits  signally  failed.  General  McClellan, 
commanding  the  now  consolidated  forces  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  reenforced  by  fresh 
levies  from  Pennsylvania,  and  by  detachments 
called  in  from  neighboring  forts.  He  drove  the 
insurgents  from  their  positions  at  South-Mount¬ 
ain  and  Crampton’s  Gap.  About  the  middle  of 
September  the  two  opposing  armies  confronted 
each  other  at  Sharpsburgh,  and  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  and 
Potomac.  It  was  well  sustained  on  both  sides. 
Men  of  one  race  and  training  directed  the  armies 
whose  rank  and  file  were  substantially  of  one 
blood,  and  even  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  The 
arrogant  assumption  of  superior  valor  and  hero¬ 
ism  which  the  insurgents  had  brought  into  the 
contest,  and  had  cherished  throughout  its  early 
stages,  perished  on  that  sanguinary  field.  The 
insurgent  army,  shattered  in  the  conflict,  aban¬ 
doned  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  sought  re¬ 
fuge  and  opportunity  to  recover  its  wasted 
strength  in  Virginia,  behind  its  accustomed  bar¬ 
rier — the  Potomac. 

While  Lee  was  thus  attempting  Maryland,  the 
equally  bold  and  alarming  enterprise  of  carrying 
the  war  through  Kentucky  into  Ohio,  was  as¬ 


signed  to  Bragg,  who  was  in  command  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  army  on  the  southern  border  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  He,  with  great  rapidity,  moved  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  turning  the  left  flank  of  General  Buell, 
and,  appealing  for  reenforcements  to  the  slavery- 
inspired  sentiments  which  existed  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  directed  his  forces  against  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Cincinnati.  An  uprising  of  the  formers 
of  Ohio  confronted  and  turned  away  the  devasta¬ 
tion  from  the  latter  city.  General  Buell  followed 
the  main  column  of  invasion,  outmarched  if  on 
the  way  to  Louisville,  and  obliged  it  to  take  a 
direction  eastward.  The  two  insurgent  columns 
being  united  at  Perryville,  were  attacked  by 
General  Buell.  The  battle,  like  all  of  our  con¬ 
tests,  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Bragg,  after 
severe  losses,  retreated  through  a  comparatively 
barren  region,  and  Buell  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  pursuit,  by  the  complete  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  supply.  The  insurgent  commander 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  then, 
marching  westward,  took  up  a  position  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  fortified  them,  and  proceeded  to  recruit 
his  wasted  forces. 

Van  Dorif  and  Price  were  at  the  same  period 
in  command  of  very  considerable  forces  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama,  and  to  them  was  assigned 
the  third  part  in  the  grand  invasion  of  the  loyal 
States,  which  the  cabal  at  Richmond  had  decreed. 
This  was  an  attempt,  as  they  called  it,  to  deliver, 
but  in  fact  to  subjugate  Western  Tennessee  and 
Kentuckj'.  General  Rosecrans  received  the  as¬ 
sault  of  those  portions  of  the  insurgent  forces  at 
Corinth,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
drove  them  backward,  so  that  the}'  neither  reach¬ 
ed  nor  approached  the  region  which  they  were 
appointed  to  invade.  General  Rosecrans,  called 
to  succeed  General  Buell  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  then  entered  Nashville, 
which  the  insurgents  had  before  invested,  in  car¬ 
rying  out  their  general  scheme  of  invasion.  He 
raised  the  siege,  and  prepared  for  offensive  action. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  year  he  issued  from  Nash¬ 
ville  and  delivered  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Stone 
River,  which  gave  him  possession  of  Murfrees¬ 
boro.  Bragg  retreated  to  Shelbyville  and  Tulla- 
homa,  and  there  again  rested  and  intrenched.  A 
long  period  of  needed  rest  was  now  employed  by 
the  respective  parties  in  increasing  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  their  armies ;  but  this  repose 
was  broken  by  frequent  skirmishes,  and  by  cav¬ 
alry  expeditions,  which  penetrated  hostile  rc: 
gions,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles,  and  effected 
breaches  of  military  connections  and  a  destruc¬ 
tion  of  military  stores  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
while  they  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  and 
hardened  them  for  more  general  and  severe  con¬ 
flicts. 

Vicksburgh  then  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  the  principal  key  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  navigation  which  was 
confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  the  United  States,  and,  when  reopened  by 
them,  fatal  to  the  insurrection.  The  duty  of 
wresting  that  key  from  the  insurgents  had  been 
devolved  on  the  navy,  with  the  aid  of  a  consid- 
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erable  land  force  then  encamped  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Rut  new  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  continually  baffled  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  seemed  to  render  it  impossible. 
General  Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
length  assumed  the  active  command  of  the  troops 
investing  the  stronghold,  and  these  were  ade¬ 
quately  reenforced.  The  naval  squadron  on  the 
Mississippi,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Por¬ 
ter,  was  also  steadily  increased  until  more  than  one 
hundred  armed  vessels  were  employed  upon  the 
river,  including  many  iron-clad  gunboats  of  great 
power.  Part  of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  under  Admi¬ 
ral  Farragut,  gallantly  running  the  batteries  of 
Port  Hudson,  under  a  fierce  fight,  cooperated 
with  the  river  fleets.  Laborious  and  persevering 
attempts  were  made  to  open  an  artificial  channel 
for  the  river  opposite  Vicksburgh,  as  had  been 
done  with  such  signal  success  at  Island  No.  10. 
But  the  various  canals,  projected  and  executed, 
failed,  and  only  a- few  small  steamers,  of  no  con¬ 
siderable  power,  were  thus  enabled  to  pass  the 
city.  Combined  land  and  naval  expeditions  were 
also  sent  forth,  which,  with  infinite  pains  and  en- 
*  durance,  attempted  to  turn  the  enemy’s  works  by 
navigating  the  various  bayous  and  sluggish  rivers, 
whose  intricate  network  forms  so  singular  a 
feature  of  the  military  topography  of  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  All  these  attempts  having 
failed  from  physical  obstacles  found  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable,  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter 
at  last  put  afloat  armed  steamers  and  steam- 
transports,  which  ran  through  the  fires  of  the  long 
line  of  shore  batteries  which  the  insurgents  had 
erected  at  Vicksburgh,  and  its  chief  supports, 
Warrenton  arid  Grand  Gulf.  At  the  same  time 
the  land  forces  moved  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  a  point  below  Grand  Gulf,  where 
they  crossed  in  the  steamers  which  had  effected 
so  dangerous  a  passage.  The  batteries  of  Grand 
Gulf  for  several  hours  resisted  a  bombardment 
by  the  gunboats  at  short-range,  but  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Admiral  as  soon  as  General 
Grant’s  forces  appeared  behind  them.  General 
Grant,  through  a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres, 
with  marches  interrupted  by  desperate  battles 
day  by  day,  succeeded  in  dividing  and  separating 
the  insurgent  forces.  He  then  attacked  the  chief 
auxiliary  column  under  Johnston,  and  drove  it 
out  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  Hav¬ 
ing  destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  and  military 
stores  there,  General  Grant  turned  at  once  to  the 
west.  Numerous  combats  ensued,  in  all  of  which 
the  loyal  arms  were  successful.  Loring,  with  a 
considerable  insurgent  force,  was  driven  off  toward 
the  south-east,  while  Pemberton,  after  a  loss  of 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  prisoners,  re¬ 
gained  his  shelter  within  the  fortified  lines  of 
Vicksburgh,  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  be¬ 
tween  thirty  thousand  and  forty  thousand  men. 
During  these  movements  the  heavy  batteries  of 
the  insurgents  which  were  established  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  which  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  defensive  system  of 
Vicksburgh,  were  taken  and  raised  by  Rear-Ad¬ 


miral  Porter,  who  thereupon  sent  a  detachment 
of  his  fleet  up  that  important  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  effectually  destroyed  the  nu¬ 
merous  vessels  and  stores  which  were  found  with¬ 
in  and  upon  its  banks.  General  Grant,  during 
these  brilliant  operations,  had  necessarily  operat¬ 
ed  by  a  movable  column.  He  now  reestablished 
his  communications  with  the  river  fleets  above 
as  well  as  below  Vicksburgh,  invested  the  town, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  numbers  inclosed  within  its 
defences,  attempted  an  assault.  Though  bravely 
and  vigorously  made,  it  was  nevertheless  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  thereupon  sat  down  before  the  forti¬ 
fications,  to  reduce  them  by  the  less  bloody  but 
sure  methods  of  siege.  Pemberton  made  a  gal¬ 
lant  defence,  hoping  for  relief  from  Johnston. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  chiefs  at 
Richmond  to  enable  Johnston  to  render  that  as¬ 
sistance.  They  detached  and  sent  to  him  troops 
from  Bragg’s  army  on  the  frontier  of  Alabama, 
and  from  Beauregard’s  command  in  South-Caro- 
lina,  and  in  doing  this  they  endangered  both 
those  armies.  All  the  capable  free  men  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  called  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital 
of  their  State,  and  to  save  the  stronghold  of  the 
treasonable  Confederacy  which  was  besieged 
within  their  limits.  Moreover,  the  besieged  post 
was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  slave  population  of 
that  Confederacy,  and  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  freedom  would  be  sounded  in  their  hearing 
if  the  stronghold  should  fall.  But  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  was  too  great  for  the  demoralized  and  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  of  the  insurgents.  Johnston 
did  not  arrive  to  raise  the  siege,  nor  did  success 
attend  any  of  the  attempts  from  within  to  break 
the  skilfully  drawn  lines  of  General  Grant.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  General  Pemberton  laid  down 
his  arms  and  surrendered  the  post,  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
seventy  thousand  small  arms,  and  ammunition 
sufficient  for  a  six  years’  defence.  This  capture 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  famous  one  made  by 
Napoleon  at  Ulm. 

On  the  same  day  an  insurgent  attack  upon 
General  Prentiss,  at  Helena,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  many 
prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  As  if 
the  anniversary  so  identified  with  the  nation’s 
hopes  was  appointed  to  be  peculiarly  eventful, 
Lee,  who  had  again  entered  Maryland,  and, 
passing  through  that  State,  had  approached  the 
Susquehanna,  threatening  Harrisburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  fell  back, 
after  pitched  battles  continued  for  three  days  at 
Gettysburgh,  and  resumed  his  retreat,  with  an 
army  even  worse  shattered  than  before,  to  his 
accustomed  position  on  the  Rappahannock. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  insurgent  garrison 
at  Port  Hudson,  six  thousand  strong,  after  en¬ 
during  a  long  siege  with  the  utmost  courage, 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  General  Banks  ; 
and  thus  the  United  States  recovered  from  the 
insurgents  the  last  of  the  numerous  posts  by 
which,  for  more  than  two  years,  they  had  effect¬ 
ually  destroyed  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
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This  great  river,  which  in  time  of  peace  contri¬ 
butes  relatively  as  much  toward  a  supply  of  the 
increased  wants  of  mankind  as  the  Nile  did  to 
those  wants  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  now  again  opened  to  the  inland  commerce  of 
the  country.  Steamers  descend  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  from  the  navigable  floods  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  insurgent  losses  in  these  operations  upon 
the  Mississippi  amount  to  fifty  thousand  men  and 
three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  portion 
of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre.  Johnston’s 
army,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was 
advancing  to  threaten  the  besiegers,  at  once  fell 
back  to  Jackson,  and  it  was  again  driven  from 
that  capital  by  a  detachment  which  General 
Grant  had  committed  to  the  command  of  General 
Sherman.  In  retiring,  Johnston  fired  many 
buildings  filled  with  munitions  of  war,  and  aban¬ 
doned  a  large  quantity  of  railroad  locomotives 
and  cars,  which  had  been  detained  at  that  place 
by  reason  of  the  railroads  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  Jackson  having  been  previously  cut  by 
the  Government  forces. 

General  Sherman  now  desisted  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Johnston  and  returned  to  Vicksburgh, 
where  a  portion  of  the  army  is  enjoying  repose, 
not  more  necessary  than  well  earned,  while 
others  are  engaged  in  expelling  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mississippi  roving  bands  of  the  insurgents, 
who  infest  its  banks  and  fire  from  thence  upon 
passing  steamers.  It  is  reported  that  Johnston, 
with  the  troops  at  his  command,  now  said  to  be 
twenty-five  thousand,  has  fallen  back  to  Meridian, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Mississippi,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  east  of  Vicksburgh,  so 
that  the  State,  whose  misguided  people  were 
among  the  earliest  and  most  intemperate  abettors 
of  the  insurrection,  is  virtually  abandoned  by  its 
military  agents. 

In  Louisiana,  General  Banks  succeeded  Gene¬ 
ral  Butler.  After  spending  some  months  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  department  and  disciplining  the  new 
levies  which  constituted  its  force,  General  Banks 
made  a  rapid  and  successful  series  of  marches 
and  contests,  in  which  he  drove  the  insurgent 
troops  out  of  the  Attakapas  and  Teche  regions, 
well  known  as  the  richest  portions  of  that  very 
productive  State,  captured  Alexandria  and  Don- 
aldsonville,  the  seats  of  its  fugitive  seditious 
executive  and  legislative  authorities,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  at  Bayou  Sara,  and  there  receiving 
an  additional  column  which  was  ascending  from 
Baton  Rouge,  invested  Port  Hudson,  which, 
excluding  Vicksburgh,  was  the  only  remaining 
stronghold  of  the  insurrection  on  the  great  river. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  September,  1862,  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance,  under  the  penalty  that  in  all  the 
districts  where  the  insurrection  should  be  still 
maintained  with  the  support  of  the  people,  he 
would  on  the  first  of  January  then  next  pro¬ 
claim,  as  a  military  measure,  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  The  warning  was  generally  rejected  and 


defied,  but  the  proclamation  which  it  heralded 
was  duly  issued.  As  the  National  armies  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  insurrectionary  territories,  slaves 
in  considerable  numbers  accepted  their  freedom 
and  came  under  the  protection  of  the  National 
flag.  Amidst  the  great  prejudice  and  many  em¬ 
barrassments  which  attended  a  measure  so  new 
and  so  divergent  from  the  political  habits  of  the 
country,  freedmen  with  commendable  alacrity 
enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  There  was  in 
some  quarters  a  painful  inquiry  about  their  mor¬ 
al  capacity  for  service.  That  uncertainty  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson.  The  newly  raised  negro  regiments  ex¬ 
hibited  all  necessary  valor  and  devotion  in  the 
military  assaults  which  were  made,  with  desper¬ 
ate  courage,  and  not  without  fearful  loss,  by 
General  Banks.  This  protracted  operation  en¬ 
gaged  nearly  all  General  Banks’s  available  forces. 
While  it  was  going  on,  insurgent  troops  which 
were  called  up  from  Texas  reoccupied  much  of 
the  south-western  portion  of  Louisiana,  which 
he  had  before  reclaimed.  The  surrender  of  Port 
Hudson,  however,  set  his  army  at  liberty,  and 
he  has  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
restoring  the  national  authority  thus  temporarily 
displaced. 

The  complete  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  by 
the  national  forces  has  effectually  divided  the  in¬ 
surrectionary  region  into  two  parts,  and  among 
the  important  features  of  this  division,  one 
which  is  of  the  highest  practical  significance  is, 
that  the  field  of  military  operations  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  is  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
while  its  supplies  have  been  mainly  drawn  from 
the  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  which 
stretch  away  from  the  western  ^hore.  These 
prairies  can  no  longer  supply  the  insurgents 
with  cattle  for  sustenance  and  use  in  the  field, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  arms,  ordnance,  and  am¬ 
munition  can  no  longer  be  sent  from  the  eastern 
manufactories  and  deposits  to  forces  employed  or 
in  garrison  in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  respect  was 
illustrated  only  a  few  days  since  in  the  capture 
by  General  Grant,  near  Natchez,  of  five  thousand 
beeves  and  two  thousand  mules,  which  had 
crossed  to  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the  same 
time  many  hundred  thousands  of  cartridges  and 
other  stores  which  had  just  been  landed  at  the 
western  end  of  the  same  ferry. 

A  vigorous  blockade  has  been  maintained  at 
Charleston,  and  although  fast  steamers,  of  light 
draught  and  painted  with  obscure  colors,  occa¬ 
sionally  succeed  in  slipping  through  the  blockad¬ 
ing  squadron  in  the  morning  and  evening  twi¬ 
light,  many  are  destroyed  and  more  are  captured. 
An  attack  by  the  fleet,  made  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April  last,  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  which . 
defend  the  harbor,  failed  because  the  rope  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  channel  fouled  the  screws  of 
the  iron-clads  and  compelled  them  to  retire  after 
passing  through  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  Those 
vessels  bore  the  fire  of  the  forts,  although  some 
defects  of  construction  were  revealed  by  the  in¬ 
juries  they  received.  The  crews  passed  through 
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an  unexampled  cannonade  with  singular  impuni¬ 
ty.  Not  one  life  was  lost  on  board  of  a  Monitor. 
The  defects  disclosed  have  been  remedied,  and 
an  attack  is  now7  in  progress,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  ultimate  success,  having  for  its  object 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  by  com¬ 
bined  sea  and  land  forces.  We  occupy  more 
than  one  half  of  Morris  Island  with  land  forces, 
which,  aided  by  batteries  afloat  and  batteries 
ashore,  are  pushing  siege-wTorks  up  to  Fort  Wag¬ 
ner,  a  strong  earthwork  wnich  has  been  tw7ice  as¬ 
saulted  with  great  gallantry,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  the  Atlanta, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  insurgents  as  their 
most  formidable  iron-clad  vessel,  left  Savannah, 
and  came  down  the  Wilmington  River.  The  na¬ 
tional  iron-clads  Weehawken,  Captain  John 
Rogers,  and  Nahant,  Commander  John  Downs, 
w7ere  in  readiness  to  meet  her.  At  four  o’clock 
fifty-four  minutes  the  Atlanta  fired  a  rifle-shot 
across  the  stern  of  the  Weehawken,  which 
struck  near  the  Nahant.  At  quarter-past  five 
the  Weehawken,  at  a  range  of  three  hundred 
yards,  opened  upon  the  Atlanta,  which  had  then 
grounded.  The  Weehawken  fired  five  shots,  four 
of  w7hich  took  effect  on  the  Atlanta.  She  sur¬ 
rendered  aT  half-past  five. 

Our  lines  have  not  changed  in  North-Carolina. 
All  attempts  of  the  insurgents  to  recapture 
the  towns  from  w7hich  they  had  been  expelled 
have  been  repulsed.  Much  damage  has  been  in¬ 
flicted  upon  their  communications,  and  valuable 
military  stores  have  been  destroyed  by  expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  interior.  North-Carolina  shows 
some  symptoms  of  disaffection  toward  the  in¬ 
surgent  league.  Similar  indications  are  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  , 

The  situation  on  the  York  and  James  Rivers 
has  remained  unchanged  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  of  General  McClellan  from  the  Pen¬ 
insula  a  year  ago.  Attempts  by  the  insurgents 
to  retake  Williamsburgh  and  Suffolk  have  been 
defeated,  but  the  garrison  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  withdrawn  for  purely  military  reasons  to  a 
more  defensible  line. 

I  now  return  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  left  resting  and  refitting  after  putting 
an  end  to  the  first  insurgent  invasion  of  Mary¬ 
land.  General  McClellan  rccrossed  the  Potomac 
and  entered  Virginia  in  November,  and  obliged 
the  invading  forces  under  Lee  to  fall  backward 
to  Gordonsville,  south  of  the  Rappahannock. 
When  the  army  of  the  Potomac  reached  War- 
renton  it  was  placed  under  command  of  General 
Burnside.  lie  marched  to  Falmouth,  hoping  to 
cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredcricksburgh,  and 
to  move  at  once  upon  Richmond.  Delays,  re¬ 
sulting  from  various  causes,  without  fault  of  the 
General,  permitted  the  insurgents  to  occupy  the 
heights  of  Fredcricksburgh,  and  when,  at  length, 
in  December,  General  Burnside  crossed  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock,  his  assault  upon  Lee’s  well-fortified 
position  failed,  lie  skilfully  recrossed  the  river 
without  loss.  General  Hooker  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 


of  May  that  the  condition  of  the  roads  permitted 
a  renewal  of  offensive  operations.  The  General 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  accepted  a  bat¬ 
tle,  which  proved  equally  sanguinary  to  both 
parties,  and  unsuccessful  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  heights  of  Fredericksburgh  were 
captured  by  General  Sedgwick’s  corps,  but  the 
whole  army  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  After  this  battle,  Lee,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  in  June,  withdrew  his 
army  from  General  Hooker’s  front,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Rappahannock,  entered  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  and  once  more  tempted  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  by  invading  the  loyal  States.  A 
severe  cavalry  engagement  at  Beverly  Ford  un¬ 
masked  this  movement.  The  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  broke  up  its  camps  and  marched  to  the 
encounter.  The  militia  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New-Yorkflew  to  arms,  and  occupied 
Baltimore,  Harrisburgh,  and  the  line  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  The  two  armies  met  at  Gettysburgh, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  fierce  contest  of 
three  days’  duration,  and  terrible  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  the  insurgents  recoiled  from  the  po¬ 
sition  held  by  General  Meade,  who  had  been 
then  only  four  daj7s  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburgh,  Lee  retreated, 
passing  through  Chambersburgh  and  Hagerstown 
to  Williamsport,  -where  the  proper  disposition  to 
attack  him  was  made  by  General  Meade.  De¬ 
ceived  concerning  the  state  of  the  river,  supposed 
to  be  unfordable,  General  Meade,  hourly  expect¬ 
ing  reenforcements,  delayed  the  attack  a  day  too 
long,  and  the  insurgents,  partly  by  fording  and 
partly  by  floating  bridges,  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  across  the  river  by  night,  with  their'  ar¬ 
tillery  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  Much 
of  this  baggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  which 
Lee  had  collected,  was  destroyed  by  cavalry,  or 
thrown  out  of  the  wagons  to  make  room  for  the 
wounded  whom  Lee  carried  off  from  the  battle¬ 
field.  He  had  buried  most  of  his  dead  of  the 
first  day’s  conflict  at  Gettysburgh.  The  remain¬ 
der,  together  with  those  who  fell  on  the  second 
and  third  days  of  the  battle,  in  all  four  thousand 
five  hundred,  were  buried  by  the  victorious 
army.  Many  thousand  insurgents,  wounded 
and  captives,  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Meade.  It  is  not  doubted  that  this  second  un¬ 
successful  invasion  cost  the  insurgents  forty 
thousand  men.  Our  own  loss  was  severe,  for 
the  strife  was  obstinate  and  deadly.  General 
Meade  crossed  the  Potomac.  Lee  retired  again 
to  Gordonsville,  where  he  is  now  understood  to 
be  in  front  of  our  forces. 

While  the  stirring  events  which  have  been  re¬ 
lated  were  occurring  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
General  Rosecrans  advanced  upon  Bragg,  who, 
with  little  fighting,  hastily  abandoned  his  forti¬ 
fied  positions  of  Shelbyville  and  Tullahoma,  in 
Southern  Tennessee.  General  Rosecrans  took, 
and  he  yet  holds  them,  while  Bragg,  with  severe 
loss  in  a  hurried  retreat,  has  fallen  back  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  It  is  understood  that  his  army  had 
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been  already  much  weakened  by  detachments 
sent  from  it  to>  reenforce  Johnston,  with  a  view 
to  a  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburgh. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  operations  of  cavalry. 
General  Stoneman,  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  upon  Chancellorsville,  made  a  rapid  and 
effective  passage  through  the  insurgent  country, 
from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  York  River,  which 
will  be  remembered  among  the  striking  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  war.  While  our  forces  were  oper¬ 
ating  against  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson,  Col¬ 
onel  Grierson,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  left  Corinth,  on  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  he  broke  militarj^  communica¬ 
tions,  destroyed  stores,  and  effected  captures 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  and, 
finally,  without  serious  loss,  joined  the  army  of 
General  Banks,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson. 

John  Morgan,  hitherto  the  most  successful  of 
the  insurgent  partisans,  recently  passed  around 
the  lines  of  General  Burnside,  crossed  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  moving  northward, 
and  avoiding  all  large  bodies  of  our  troops,  he 
reached  the  Ohio  River  at  Brandenburgh,  below 
Louisville,  and  seized  two  steamboats,  with  which 
he  crossed  into  Indiana.  Thence  proceeding  rap¬ 
idly  westward,  subsisting  on  the  country  and 
impressing  horses  as  his  own  gave  out,  he  trav¬ 
ersed  a  portion  of  Indiana  and  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  Ohio,  destroying  railroad  stations  and 
bridges,  and  plundering  the  defenceless  villages. 
The  people  rallied  to  arms  under  the  calls  of 
their  Governors.  Some  of  them  occupied  the 
most  important  points,  while  others  barricaded 
the  roads  or  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  intruders. 
Morgan  found  no  disaffected  citizens  to  recruit 
his  wasted  ranks,  and  when  he  reached  the  Ohio 
his  force  was  prevented  from  crossing  by  the 
gunboats  and  driven  backward  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  His  force  was  between  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  thousand  horse,  with  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Only  some  three  hundred  succeed¬ 
ed  in  recrossing  the  Ohio  and  escaping  into  the 
wilds  of  Western  Virginia.  Many  perished  in 
battles  and  skirmishes,  and  the  remainder,  in¬ 
cluding  Morgan  himself,  his  principal  officers, 
and  all  his  artillery,  were  finally  captured  by  the 
national  forces.  An  attempt  has  just  been  made 
by  the  insurgents  to  invade  Eastern  Kentucky, 
which  probably  was  begun  with  a  view  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  Morgan’s  escape,  but  the 
forces,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Lexington,  have 
been  routed  by  detachments  from  General  Burn¬ 
side’s  army,  and  pursued,  with  the  capture  of 
many  prisoners  and  of  all  their  artillery. 

This  review  of  the  campaign  shows  that  no 
great  progress  has  been  made  by  our  arms  in 
the  East.  The  opposing  forces  there  have  been 
too  equally  matched  to  allow  great  advantages  to 
accrue  to  either  party,  while  the  necessity  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  national  capital  in  all  contingencies  has 
constantly  restrained  our  generals  and  forbidden 
such  bold  and  dangerous  movements  as  usually 
conduct  to  brilliant  military  success.  In  the 


West,  however,  the  results  have  been  more  grat¬ 
ifying.  Fifty  thousand  square  miles  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
On  referring  to  the  annexed  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection, 
the  Government  has  extended  its  former  sway 
over  and  through  a  region  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  an  area  as  large  as  Austria 
or  France,  or  the  Peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  insurgents  lost  in  the  various  field  and 
siege  operations  of  the  month  of  July  which  I 
have  described,  one  third  of  their  whole  forces. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  leader  of  the  sedition,  has 
since  proclaimed  a  levy  of  all  the  able-bodied 
men  within  his  military  lines.  This,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  exhaust  the  whole  material  of 
which  soldiers  can  be  made.  The  insurgents  es¬ 
timate  the  total  number  of  conscripts  thus  to  be 
gained  at  from  seventy  thousand  to  ninety-five 
thousand.  Our  armies  now  confront  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  all  points  with  superior  numbers.  A 
draft  for  three  hundred  thousand  more  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  to  replace  those  whose  terms  of  service 
have  expired,  and  to  fill  up  the  wasted  ranks  of 
our  veteran  regiments,  and  the  people,  just  so 
fast  as  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  that 
measure  is  received  and  digested,  submit  with 
cheerfulness  to  the  ascertained  demands.  Our 
armies  everywhere  are  well  equipped,  abundant¬ 
ly  fed,  and  supplied  with  all  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  soldiers  of  two  years’  service 
bear  themselves  as  veterans,  and  show  greater 
steadiness  in  every  conflict.  The  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  camp,  and  hardened  by  exercise 
and  experience,  make  marches  which  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
The  nation  is  becoming  familiar  with  arms,  and 
easily  takes  on  the  habits  of  Avar.  Large  volun¬ 
tary  enlistments  continually  augment  our  mili¬ 
tary  force.  All  supplies  are  abundantly  and 
cheaply  purchased  within  our  lines.  The  coun¬ 
try  shows  no  signs  of  exhaustion  _of  money, 
material,  or  men.  A  requisition  for  six  thousand 
two  hundred  remount  horses  was  filled  and  the 
animals  despatched  from  Washington  all  in  four 
days.  Our  loan  is  purchased  at  par  by  our  own 
citizens,  at  the  average  rate  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  daily.  Gold  sells  in 
our  market  at  one  hundred  twenty-three  to  one 
hundred  eighteen,  while  in  the  insurrectionary 
region  it  commands  one  thousand  two  hundred 
per  cent  premium. 

Every  insurgent  port  is  either  blockaded,  be¬ 
sieged,  or  occupied  by  the  national  forces.  The 
field  of  the  projected  Confederacy  is  divided  by 
the  Mississippi.  All  the  fortifications  on  its 
banks  are  in  our  hands,  and  its  flood  is  patrolled 
by  the  national  fleet. 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Maryland — all 
slave  States — support  the  Federal  Government. 
Missouri  has  already  in  convention  ordained  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years.  Four  fifths  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  two  thirds  of  Virginia,  the  coasts  and 
sounds  of  North-Carolina,  half  of  Mississippi 
and  half  of  Louisiana,  with  all  their  large  cities, 
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part  of  Alabama,  and  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
Georgia  and  South-Carolina,  and  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  are  held  by  the 
United  States.  The  insurgents,  with  the  slaves 
whom  they  yet  hold  in  defiance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation,  are  now  crowded  into  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  Virginia,  North- 
Carolina,  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
while  the  pioneer  slaveholding  insurgents  beyond 
the  Mississippi  are  cut  off  from  the  main  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  less  than  six 
months  since  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  United 
States  would  allow  a  man  of  African  descent  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  there  are 
now  in  the  field  twentj^-two  thousand  regularly 
enlisted,  armed,  and  equipped  soldiers  of  that 
class,  while  fifty  regiments  of  two  thousand  each 
are  in  process  of  organization,  and  sixty- two 
thousand  eight  hundred  persons  of  the  same  class 
are  employed  as  teamsters,  laborers,  and  camp 
followers.  These  facts  show  that,  as  the  insur¬ 
rection  continues,  the  unfortunate  servile  popu¬ 
lation,  which  was  at  the  beginning  an  element  of 
its  strength,  is  being  transferred  to  the  support 
of  the  Union. 

You  will  use  the  facts  presented  in  this  paper 
in  such  a  way  as  may  be  most  effective  to  con¬ 
vince  those  who  seek  a  renewal  of  commercial 
prosperity  through  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
America,  that  the  quickest  and  shortest  way  to 
gain  that  desirable  end  is  to  withdraw  support 
and  favor  from  the  insurgents,  and  to  leave'the 
adjustment  of  our  domestic  controversies  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

AVilliam  H.  Seward. 


Doc.  131. 

EXPEDITION  TO  MONROE  COUNTY,  KY. 

CAPTAIN  STONE’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Glasgow,  Kentucky,  September  7,  1S63. 

Major  Samuel  Martin : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the 
result  of  my  expedition  into  Monroe  County, 
Kentucky,  having  received  orders  from  yourself, 
on  the  third  instant,  to  take  all  the  men  who  had 
serviceable  horses,  of  your  battalion,  and  proceed 
to  Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  Glasgow  for  safety  some  Govern¬ 
ment  property,  said  to  be  deposited  on  Peters 
Creek,  in  Monroe  County,  Kentucky.  I  started 
on  tlfe  evening  of  the  third  instant  from  Glasgow, 
Kentucky,  with  eleven  men  beside  myself.  We 
travelled  fourteen  miles  that  evening  and  camped 
for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  in¬ 
stant  we  rode  into  Tompkinsville,  where  we  had 
some  horses  shod ;  then  riding  out  of  town  two 
miles,  we  camped  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  instant  we  went  to 
Bethlehem  meeting-house;  then  went  to  the  Widow 
Lane’s,  and  stopped  to  rest  and  feed  our  horses — 
this  in  Monroe  County,  Kentucky.  The  boys  be¬ 
ing  very  tired,  lay  down  to  sleep  awhile  and  rest. 
I  stepped  out  of  the  house  when  the  boys  were 


sleeping  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  I  soon 
heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  ap¬ 
proaching  us,  which  seemed  to  be  about  seven 
hundred  yards  distant,  though  coming  rapidly. 
I  returned  to  arouse  the  boys,  and  did  so  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Every  man  soon  had  his 
gun,  and  was  ready  for  any  emergency.  W e 
went  to  where  our  horses  were  tied,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  moving  them  all  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
save  two.  The  rebels  were  then  upon  us.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  they  numbered  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred.  The  ad¬ 
vanced-guard,  consisting  of  about  seventy-five 
men,  passed  the  house  far  enough  so  as  to  let  the 
centre  of  the  column  rest  opposite  the  house. 
Seeing  our  two  horses,  they  halted  their  column, 
and  commenced  an  examination  of  the  horses. 
The  information  they  received  was  from  our 
twelve  carbines,  which  told  them  that  Yankees 
were  about.  The  sudden  fire  confused  the  rebels, 
though  they  returned  our  fire ;  but  their  column 
was  cut  in  the  centre,  both  ends  falling  back  on 
the  road  to  our  right  and  left. 

We  were  soon  ready  for  another  exchange  of 
shots,  and  bouncing  over  the  fence  into  the  road 
— changing  our  base  of  operations  right  and  left, 
facing  six  each  way — we  let  them  have  twelve 
more  shots,  W'hich  were  returned  by  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  rounds  from  the  enemy,  who  were  still 
falling  back.  Seizing  this  favorable  opportunity, 
we  took  off  on  double-quick  to  a  grove  of  timber 
about  two  hundred  yards  off.  We  had  hardly 
reached  the  timber  before  the  house  we  had  left 
was  surrounded  by  the  wh<Ae  of  the  rebel  com¬ 
mand,  hallooing  out :  “  Where  are  these  d — n 
Yankees?”  They  were  soon  informed  by  the 
reply  of  our  twelve  carbines,  which  told  the 
rebels  well  of  our  whereabouts.  We  then  fell 
further  back  into  the  woods  to  avoid  pursuit, 
knowing  we  were  fighting  twenty  times  our 
number.  We  were  now  dismounted,  our  horses 
all  having  broke  loose  on  the  first  round  of  firing. 
We  lay  in  the  woods  until  sun-up,  hoping  to  re¬ 
cover  our  horses ;  but  to  our  regret,  when  the 
sun  rose  it  showed  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
our  battle-field,  and  they  were  picking  up  our 
horses.  We  were  at  this  time  almost  helpless, 
and  observing  the  old  adage,  “that  small  boats 
should  keep  near  the  shore,”  we  struck  up  our 
march  for  Glasgow,  which  place  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  instant.  Our  losses 
were  twelve  horses  and  twelve  equipments,  and 
one  gun.  The  boys  had  several  holes  shot 
through  their  clothes,  but  no  flesh  wounds. 
The  rebels  report  their  loss  as  follows:  Four 
men  killed,  one  horse  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Yours  respectfully, 

George  P.  Stone, 

Captain  Commanding  Squad  Thirty-seventh  Kentucky  M.  I. 

Doc.  132. 

THE  WYTIIEVILLE  EXPEDITION. 

GENERAL  SCAMMON’S  DESPATCH. 

Charlestown,  July  2A 

General  Kelly:  Colonel  Toland,  with  the 
Second  Virginia  cavalry  and  the  Thirty-fourth 
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Ohio  mounted  infantry,  cut  the  railroad  at 
Wytheville,  Virginia,  and  destroyed  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  seVen  hundred  muskets,  and  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  had  a 
sharp  fight  in  Wytheville.  Captured  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  prisoners,  who  were  parol¬ 
ed.  Killed,  seventy-five.  Wounded,  not  known. 
Our  loss  is  seventy-eight  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Seventeen  were  killed,  including  Colo¬ 
nel  Toland  and  Captain  Delaney.  Colonel  Powell 
is  very  dangerously  wounded,  and  is  a  prisoner. 
We  were  fired  upon  from  houses,  public  and 
private,  by  the  citizens,  even  by  the  women.  My 
men  totally  destroyed  the  'town,  and  reached 
Fayette  yesterday,  after  a  march  of  about  three 
hundred  miles.  E.  P.  Scammon. 

Brigadier-General. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Camp  Piatt,  Virginia,  July  26, 1S6-3. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  instant,  the 
Second  Virginia  volunteer  cavalry,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  mounted, 
left  Browntown,  .Virginia,  under  command  of 
Colonel  John  Toland,  and  proceeded  up  Lens 
Creek  to  Lens  Mountain.  Crossing  this,  we 
reached  Coal  River,  a  small  river  which  empties 
into  the  Kanawha.  As  the  time  allotted  for  our 
special  duty  was  passing  away,  we  travelled 
through  the  night,  resting  a  few  minutes  at 
daylight  to  arrange  our  affairs  for  continuing  our 
march.  Moving  along  the  river  toward  Raleigh 
Court-House,  which  place  we  passed  to  our  left, 
we  struck  the  Shady  Spring  road,  and  at  eight 
p.m.,  encountered  the  enemy’s  pickets,  of  about 
one  hundred  men,  who  immediately  fired  upon 
our  advance,  killing  two  and  wounding  three 
others  of  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry.  The 
pickets  immediately  gave  the  news  of  our  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  rebels,  though  fortified,  began  to 
prepare  for  a  backward  movement,  and  fearing 
an  ambush,  we  awaited  the  approach  of  day  be¬ 
fore  renewing  the  attack.  The  night  was  intense¬ 
ly  dark,  and  our  command  became  divided,  one 
taking  the  road  to  Raleigh,  the  other  to  W yo- 
ming.  However,  the  mistake  was  soon  rectified, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning,  tired  and  hungry, 
the  column  again  moved  on  the  Wyoming  road. 
The  country  is  barren  of  grain  and  produce.  No 
males  remain  at  home,  having  either  entered  one 
or  the  other  armies,  or  removed  to  places  more 
secure.  After  travelling  hard  all  day  we  reached 
Trumps’s  Farm,  the  owner  being  in  the  rebel 
army.  Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  our 
troops  by  the  citizens,  and  they  received  little 
in  return  at  this  place.  General  Scammon  had 
ordered  a  train  of  forage  and  rations,  and  orders 
were  received  to  take  six  days’  rations  for  men, 
two  for  horses,  and  after  a  short  sleep  we  arose 
from  our  grassy  beds  and  prepared  to  continue 
our  march  toward  Dixie.  At  three  A.M.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  we  took  the  Marsh  Fork  road  of  Coal  River, 
and  struck  the  Guyan  Mountain.  The  ascent  of 
this  mountain  was  tedious,  as  the  road  has  not 
been  travelled  for  a  long  time ;  consequently  our 


way  had  to  be  cleared  of  obstructions  that  im¬ 
peded  our  march.  The  summit  at  last  reached, 
we  began  to  descend,  and  enter  a  valley  destitute 
of  name  or  people.  What  few  inhabitants  live  (?) 
here  obtain  a  livelihood  by  digging  ginseng  and 
other  roots,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  scanty 
allowance.  The  country  is  destitute  of  improve¬ 
ments.  The  grist-mills,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  them  such,  are  erected  by  joint-stock  compa¬ 
nies,  with  a  capital  of  about  sevent}^-five  cents 
and  a  few  hours’  labor,  and  this  does  the  work 
of  two  or  m’ore  families.  They  live  in  huts  that 
the  Esquimaux  would  scorn  to  be  invited  into. 
Long,  dirty,  tobacco-dried,  sallow-complexioned 
women  stare  at  you  as  you  pass.  Ask  them 
a  question,  they  answer  you,  giving  what  in¬ 
formation  they  possess,  but  it  is  so  little 
as  to  render  you  no  assistance.  Continuing 
through  the  valley,  we  reached  Wyoming  Court- 
House,  a  place  of  no  importance.  It  contains 
a  few  dilapidated  buildings,  and  points  again 
to  the  native  genius  and  industry  of  the  people, 
who  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  this  God¬ 
forsaken  country.  Here  a  small  dirty  tavern 
stands,  with  two  or  three  half-starved  old  men 
gazing  upon  the  Yankees  as  they  march  along, 
eyeing  them,  expecting  that  they  will  destroy  all 
property,  and  insult  women  and  murder  the  child¬ 
ren.  We  passed  through  this  place  about  noon, 
and  struck  the  Indian  Creek  road.  Proceeding 
through  a  most  miserable  country,  we  camped 
for  the  night  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Wyoming  Court-House,  and  grounded  ourselves 
for  the  night.  At  two  a.m.,  Friday,  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  “boot  and  saddle  sounded,”  and  at  three 
a.m.  our  column  was  in  motion.  We  crossed 
the  Tug  range. of  mountains  and  met  the 
Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  continued  down  the 
creek  to  near  Abb’s  Valley,  where  we  learned 
the  rebel  Colonel  Beckley  was  organizing  a  bat¬ 
talion  at  Camp  Pemberton,  under  Captain  Stot- 
ing.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  drenching 
all  to  the  skin.  No  one,  except  they  that  have  trav¬ 
elled  through  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  can 
conceive  how  it  rains  on  the  mountains.  Arriv¬ 
ing  within  four  miles  of  this  camp,  our  advance 
started  on  a  trot,  and  about  three  o’clock  p.m. 
the  rebel  pickets  and  entire  camp  were  captured, 
consisting  of  one  captain  and  thirty-five  men  ; 
but  one  escaped,  who  was  then  on  horse. 

We  went  ahead,  and  began  to  move  more  ra¬ 
pidly  until  within  five  miles  of  Jeffersonville,  the 
county-seat  of  Tazewell  County, where  we  encamp¬ 
ed  for  the  night.  Through  Abb’s  Valley  the 
scenery  beggars  description  for  beauty.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  stretch,  in  every  direction, 
hills  and  vales.  The  country  is  rich,  owned  prin¬ 
cipally  by  wealthy  citizens,  who  were  very  influ¬ 
ential  in  bringing  about  the  rebellion,  living  in  lux¬ 
ury  and  ease.  They  little  dreamed  that  they, 
living  in  so  remote  a  place,  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  war.  On  Saturday 
morning,  at  two  o’clock,  we  left  our  camping 
ground,  without  feed  for  horses,  and  our  men, 
having  got  all  their  rations  wet  while  crossing 
rivers,  began  to  feel  the  want  of  food.  We  left 
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Jeffersonville  to  our  right,  arid  struck  Clinch  Riv¬ 
er.  The  country  is  beautiful ;  good  farms,  poorly 
attended.  We  then  crossed  Rich  Mountain. 
From  this  mountain  the  scenery  is  grand,  and 
nothing  can  be  traced  to  lead  one  to  believe  that 
desolating  war  has  ever  paid  them  his  visits.  The 
people  had  heard  much  and  seen  little  of  Yankee 
soldiers ;  none,  save  prisoners,  had  ever  passed 
through  this  part  of  Dixie,  and  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  looked  upon  us  with  fear,  ready  to  give  all 
when  asked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes 
assembled  in  groups,  threw  themselves  in  every 
conceivable  form ;  jumping,  singing,  dancing, 
yelling,  and  giving  signs  that  “  the  year  of  jubilee 
had  come.”  The  white  men  fled,  as  we  approached, 
leaving  their  homes  at  our  mercy,  which  were  not 
molested,  except  used  in  some  way  to  benefit  the 
rebel  army ;  in  such  cases,  they  were  always  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  now  struck  Beartown  Mountain, 
and  then  entered  Buck  Garden,  a  place  of  resort, 
owned  principally  by  Erl  Perry,  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence  among  the  ignorant.  At  this 
place  a  store  was  owned  by  the  rebel  Colonel 
Callahan,  and  in  his  charge  the  brother  of  the  thief 
J.  B.  Floyd  had  placed  a  splendid  medical  libra¬ 
ry  ;  the  buildings  were  destined,  as  well  as  a 
flour-mill  in  the  same  vicinity.  Passing  through 
this  rich  strip  to  Garden  Mountain,  Bland  County, 
Virginia,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit  in  peaceable 
times,  and  crossing  this,  we  enter  Rich  Valley 
and  continue  to  Walker’s  Mountain ;  crossing 
this,  we  strike  Strong  Fork  road  toward  Wythe- 
ville,  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  (a  place  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  ;)  after  proceeding  a 
few  miles,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  pick¬ 
ets  ;  skirmishing  immediately  commenced,  and 
when  we  were  within  four  miles  from  the  town 
the  charge  was  sounded  and  the  cavalry  put  in 
motion.  The  charge  was  led  by  Captain  Delany, 
of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry.  About  four  o’clock 
p.m.,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Wytheville. 
The  charge  began  in  earnest.  The  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  command  of  Colonel  Powell,  all  expected  to 
find  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle ;  but,  instead  of 
this,  they  assembled  in  various  buildings  com¬ 
manding  the  principal  streets,  and  opened  a  dead¬ 
ly  volley  upon  our  advancing  column.  The  town 
was  entered,  and  scarce  had  the  first  company 
passed  ere  the  citizens  and  soldiers  opened  from 
every  house  a  terrible  fire  ;  one  volley  killed  Cap¬ 
tain  Delany  and  his  First  Lieutenant,  and  se¬ 
verely  wounded  his  Second  Lieutenant;  but 
three  companies  entered  the  town  on  the  charge, 
two  companies,  the  First  Virginia  cavalry,  and 
company  I,  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  the  remain¬ 
der  having  been  thrown  in  disorder  by  the  dead 
horses  and  men  that  strewed  the  narrow  street. 
These  three  companies  now  in  town  began  to 
work  in  earnest,  dashing  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other ;  they  discovered  two  pieces  of 
artillery  being  placed  in  position  ;  one  grand  dash 
and  the  pieces  changed  hands,  with  the  command¬ 
er  and  four  men.  Word  was  now  sent  to  Colonel 
'Poland  for  reinforcements  ;  the  Thirty-fourth  dis- 
,  mounted  and  came  double-quick  to  our  relief. 


Charging  on  the  buildings,  they  soon  began  to 
dislodge  the  rebels  ;  the  town  was  ordered  to  be 
burned,  to  drive  them  from  their  fortified  places. 
Colonel  Toland  rode  from  the  rear,  and  took  his 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  street ;  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers  immediately  began  to  play  destruction  among 
the  officers,  and  ere  he  had  been  there  ten  min¬ 
utes  a  fatal  shot  struck  him  in  the  breast,  pro¬ 
ducing  instant  death.  Colonel  Powell,  who  had 
just  received  a  wound  in  the  right  shoulder,  was 
carried  from  the  field ;  thus  in  an  instant  both 
commands  lost  their  leaders,  and  all  deeply  felt 
the'  loss.  Reenforcements  were  sent  to  the  rebels 
from  Dullin’s  Depot  and  other  places,  and  the 
town  of  Wytheville,  from  this  moment,  was  eras¬ 
ed  from  existence ;  the  small  bridge  near  the 
town,  was  burned,  and  we  fell  back,  not  being 
able  to  procure  our  dead  for  burial.  All  our 
wounded  having  been  left  in  the  enemy’s  hands, 
we  fell  back  about  two  miles,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  day.  At  this  time  we  learned  our 
rear-guards  were  attacked  ;  they  having  all  pris¬ 
oners  captured  up  to  this  time  in  their  possession, 
were  compelled  to  divide  their  force,  but  the  rebel 
numbers  being  four  to  one,  soon  captured  the 
prisoners,  killing  two  of  their  own,  and  two  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Ohio  regiment,  and  taking 
thirteen  prisoners  ;  they  made  good  their  escape. 
Upon  the  approach  of  daylight  on  Sunday,  the 
nineteenth,  the  question  was  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Franklin,  of  the  Thir¬ 
ty-fourth  Ohio,  assumed  command.  It  appears 
that  the  orders  given  Colonel  Toland  were  in 
cipher,  and  understood  by  no  others  than  the 
General  and  himself.  To  return  by  the  road  we 
came  all  knew  would  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  loss  of  life  and  property  ;  however,  the  course 
was  adopted,  and  we  began  the  backward  move¬ 
ment.  A  few  miles  from  this  place  we  found  two 
dead  Zouaves  lying  on  the  road  ;  one  had  been 
stripped  of  his  boots  and  pants  by  his  murderer, 
and  left  thus  to  be  devoured  by  the  starving 
swine,  or  lie  thus  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun, 
an  idea  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  I  thought, 
certainly,  we  would  have  taken  time  to  perform 
the  last  and  sacred  rite,  but  through  no  appre¬ 
hension  and  fear  of  further  trouble  in  front  and 
rear,  they  were  left  to  be  disposed  of  as  kind 
Providence  should  dictate.  On  we  journeyed, 
until  we  reached  East  River  mountain,  and  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  road  had  been  blockaded  to  prevent 
our  escape,  and  trouble  us,  till  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  had  to  capture  us.  We  had  already 
been  forty-eight  hours  without  food  for  ourselves 
and  horses.  The  latter  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Proceeding  on,  toward  evening,  the 
column  was  halted,  and  the  rebel  cavalry  an¬ 
nounced  in  front. 

We  at  once  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  awaiting 
their  approach.  After  a  skirmish  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  they  withdrew.  We  at  once  as- 
scendcd  Blue  Stone  Mountain  by  file.  The  road 
was  very  steep,  and  ere  we  reached  the  top  twen¬ 
ty-three  horses  lay  stretched  across  the  road, 
having  fallen  from  exhaustion  ;  we  now  had  to 
go  afoot,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
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camp.  The  summit  being  reached,  it  was  now 
dark.  “  Why  don’t  we  rest  ?”  was  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  the  weary  soldier,  who  thought  capture 
nothing  compared  with  starvation.  The  descent 
was  terrible  ;  cliffs  of  ten  to  thirty-one  feet,  down 
which  the  smooth-footed  horse  would  slide,  with 
scarce  life  enough  to  arrest  his  progress,  except 
it  be  stopped  by  contact  with  a  tree  or  some  other 
obstacle.  Many  horses  left  alone  staggered  over 
the  cliffs  and  were  for  ever  lost.  It  was  not  until 
midnight  we  reached  Blue  Stone  Creek,  and  all 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  hungry  and 
tired.  On  Monday,  the  twentieth,  we  left  our 
camping  ground  at  three  a.m.,  the  third  day, 
without  food  and  no  prospect  of  any  ;  we  pass 
along  Blue  Stone  Creek,  until  we  strike  Tug 
Fork,  Big  Sandy.  This  day  was  extremely  hot, 
and  taking  the  Wyoming  road,  we  camped  for 
the  night.  This  ended  four  days  without  food. 
Here  cattle  were  killed,  and  we  soon  ate  what 
little  could  be  had,  and  by  daylight,  the  twenty- 
first,  every  thing  was  ready.  We  travelled  along 
the  ridge  until  we  struck  the  Guyan  Mountain. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  sultry,  and  our 
horses  began  to  tire  out  and  show  signs  of  giving 
out.  This  was  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Ra¬ 
leigh,  in  the  mountains.  No  one  knew  the  road. 
Here  we  procured  a  guide,  who  manoeuvred  with 
us  all  day,  and  after  we  camped  at  night,  we  as¬ 
certained  we  were  still  thirty-five  miles  away. 
The  guide  had  deceived  us.  Upon  inquiring  for 
him,  we  learned  he  had  escaped  to  parts  unknown, 
taking  a  horse  and  revolver.  Had  he  been  found, 
death  would  have  been  his  fortune.  We  procur¬ 
ed  another  guide.  On  the  following  day  we 
started  at  daylight  in  search  of  Raleigh,  hungry 
and  tired.  Messengers  had  been  sent  ahead  to 
procure  food  for  horses  and  men,  when  finding 
our  forces  had  fallen  back  to  Fayetteville,  we 
camped  for  the  night.  At  daylight  the  train  from 
Fayetteville,  with  rations  and  feed,  arrived.  Three 
good,  hearty  huzzas  rent  the  air  for  crackers  and 
coffee,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  reached  Fayetteville, 
where  we  remained,  rested  our  horses,  and  left 
on  Friday  morning,  the  twenty-fourth,  for  camp. 
All  were  tired  and  worn  out,  having  been  eleven 
days,  part  of  the  time  (about  five  days)  without 
food,  and  six  nights  without  sleep,  having  been 
bushwhackers  during  the  entire  time,  both  an¬ 
noyed  by  front  and  rear.  We  drew  a  large  force 
after  us,  and  proved  that  cavalry  could  go  wher¬ 
ever  it  wanted,  regardless  of  roads  or  expense. 

We  travelled  over  five  hundred  miles,  over 
mountains  of  the  worst  character,  and  the  most 
desolated  country  known  to  civilized  men.  Our 
loss  in  driving  the  troops  was  about  eighty-five 
men  and  officers,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
About  three  hundred  horses  were  left  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  travel.  While  the  loss  is 
great  to  the  Government,  it  is  a  success  beyond  a 
doubt.  Some  five  thousand  troops  had  been  sent 
to  intercept  us  on  our  backward  movement,  but 
we  reached  camp,  tired  out. 


REBEL  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Dublin,  July  19. 

To  General  S.  Cooper : 

The  enemy,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  parts 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  about  one  thousand 
strong,  rode  into  Wytheville  a  little  before  sunset 
yesterday.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  two  new¬ 
ly  organized  companies  and  the  employes  of  this 
place,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
with  two  field-pieces,  whom  I  had  despatched 
under  Major  T.  M.  Bowyer  by  the  passenger 
train,  arrived.  A  sharp  skirmish  immediately 
commenced  in  the  street  and  continued  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Major  Bowyer 
retired  with  a  part  of  his  men  and  brought  them 
off  in  the  train.  Captain  Oliver  and  two  citizens 
were  killed  and  Lieutenant  Rosany  badly  wounded. 

The  enemy  lost  Colonel  Toland,  commanding 
the  brigade,  one  other  colonel,  one  major,  and 
seven  privates  killed  ;  one  lieutenant-colonel  and 
about  twenty-five  men  wounded,  and  in  our 
hands.  The  Lieutenant-Cclonel,  Powell,  is  re¬ 
ported  mortally  wounded.  I  am  informed  they 
lost  every  one  of  their  field-officers.  The  com¬ 
mand  left  W3^theville  about  ten  o’clock  last  night, 
retreating  toward  Tazewell  Court-House.  It  is 
now  reported  they  are  coming  down  Walker’s 
Creek  to  this  place.  If  they  retreat  by  the  way 
they  came  they  will  probably  be  intercepted  and 
cut  up.  They  paroled  on  their  retreat  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  of  our  men,  whom,  I  suppose,  they 
found  it  inconvenient  to  carry  off.  Of  course  the 
parole  under  such  circumstances  is  worthless 
under  their  own  order.  The  damage  to  the  rail¬ 
road  can  be  repaired  in  an  hour  or  so.  The  jail, 
commissary,  and  quartermaster  storehouses  and 
several  private  houses  were  burned. 

Samuel  Jones, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  133. 

THE  DRAFT  RIOT  IN  NEW-YORK. 
address  by  bishop  timon,  of  buffalo. 

JOHN,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  AND  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  TOE  HOLY  SEE,  BISHOP  OF  BUFFALO. 

To  the  Dearly  Beloved ,  Faithful  Laity  of  the 

Diocese ,  Health  and  Benediction : 

Dearly  Beloved  :  In  the  name  of  the  God  of 
charity,  and  through  that  charity  which  he,  who 
called  us  to  be  your  bishop,  has  given  us  for  you ; 
through  that  charity  of  Christ  in  us,  however  un¬ 
worthy,  through  which  we  would  cheerfully  give 
our  life,  if  necessary,  for  each  and  every  one  of 
you ;  we  beg  of  you,  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  that  you  love  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  to  abstain  from  all  resistance  to  the  law, 
from  all  riot,  from  all  tumultuous  gatherings,  from 
all  violence. 

In  Ncw-York,  many  misguided  men,  yet  very 
few,  we  believe,  of  practical  Catholics,  have  shed 
blood  in  the  late  riot;  and  “the  voice  of  their 
brother’s  blood  cried  to  the  Lord  from  the  earth.” 
Some  of  the  rioters  have  fallen ;  many  more  will, 
we  fear,  suffer  much ;  many  will,  perhaps,  be 
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ruined  ;  all  will  feel  the  painful  sting  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  during  the  rest  of  life,  and,  on  their 
death-bed,  (if,  indeed,  rioters  who  aid  in  murder 
could  die  otherwise  than  is  written :  “  He  that 
shall  kill  by  the  sword,  must  be  killed  by  the 
sword,”  Apoc.  IB  :  10,)  they  will,  either  through 
God’s  mercy,  sincerely  repent  for  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  riots,  or  be  lost  for  ever !  Dearly  be¬ 
loved,  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  father  who  dearly 
loves  you ;  submit  to  law,  and  God  will  protect 
you.  Should  there  be  a  draft,  fewer  will  be  draft¬ 
ed  than  would,  probably,  be  killed  in  an  unholy 
struggle  against  law.  And  if  any  of  you  be  draft¬ 
ed,  we  will  try  to  protect  and  aid ;  friends  will 
protect  and  aid  ;  God  will  protect,  aid,  and  bless, 
in  more  ways  than  we  know  or  dare  name.  With¬ 
draw  yourselves,  then,  we  beg  and  exhort,  from 
all  who  would  excite  to  associations  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  to  violence  and  mob-law.  For 
God’s  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  dear  families— 
for  the  sake  of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  whether 
still  pilgrims  on  earth  or  mingling  with  the  “  bless¬ 
ed  crowd  of  witnesses”  who  from  heaven  watch 
over  your  conduct  on  earth  —  we  exhort  you  to 
trust  in  God,  and  not  to  lend  yourselves  to  any 
exciter  of  mob  violence,  which  leads  so  often  to 
murder.  If  you  follow7  this  advice  of  your  Father 
in  Christ,  we  confidently  assure  you  that  “Who¬ 
soever  shall  follow  this  rule,  peace  will  be  upon 
him,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.” 
(Gal.  6.) 

We  require  that  this  letter  be  read  in  every 
church  on  the  Sunday  after  its  reception. 

Given  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  Buffalo,  on 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  a.d. 
1863.  t  John, 

Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

LETTER  FROM  JAMES  T.  BRADY. 

Nsw-York,  July  19, 1863. 

While  I  was  in  Washington,  detained  there  by 
the  interruption  of  travel  between  that  city  and 
Baltimore,  the  recent  riot  broke  out. 

Certain  individuals,  who  spoke  rather  what 
they  wished  than  what  they  knew,  suggested 
that  the  crowd  would  assail  my  residence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  rioters  of  this  city 
ever  contemplated  any  such  movement ;  but  if 
they  had  made  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  they 
would  have  regretted  the  measure,  I  assure 
you. 

I  know7  very  w7ell  to  w7hose  ingenious  sugges¬ 
tions  I  am  indebted  for  this  expression  of  a  threat, 
and  address  you  merely  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ino-  to  the  mob,  and  to  all  men  who  l’eel  inclined 
to°take  part  in  a  mob,  two  things : 

First.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of 
mankind  in  which  a  mob  or  riot  did  not  fail  to 
w'in  any  permanent  advantage. 

Second.  In  most  mobs  of  any  consequence  the 
exhibitions  of  courage  have  been  by  those  whom 
concealed  agitations  moved.  The  agitators  them¬ 
selves  have,  as  in  the  recent  instances,  remained 
in  secure  secrecy. 

I  have  heard  w7ith  regret  of  the  expressions 
made  by  men  claiming  to  be  gentlemen,  having 
property  and  influence,  who  have  privately  chuck- 
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led  over  the  merciless  massacres  of  unoffending 
negroes. 

Not  one  of  these  men  would  dare  to  expose  his 
precious  person  in  any  of  the  murderous  exploits 
he  praises. 

And  now  let  me  say  to  the  men  w7ho  have  been 
or  mean  to  be  engaged  in  a  riot :  Why  should 
you  expose  yourselves  to  all  the  danger,  and  the 
men  w7ho  set  you  on  keep  out  of  it  ?  I  tell  you, 
my  deluded  fellow-citizens,  that  not  one  of  the 
scheming  demagogues  who  urge  you  to  the  peril 
they  never  intend  to  encounter — not  one  of  them 
will  ever  consent  to  act  with  you  or  to  lead  you. 

Try  it !  Go  to  any  of  the  men  w7ho  applaud 
your  course  or  pretend  to  be  your  friends,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  don’t  dare  to  fight  for 
your  opinions  as  you  do. 

I  detest  murderers,  house-burners,  and  thieves. 
I  regard  neither  with  honor,  but  I  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  misguided  man  who  opposes  by  vio¬ 
lence  a  law7  which  he  deems  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  than  for  the  miserable  sneaks  who,  to  carry 
out  their  opinions  or  to  promote  their  views, 
skulk  in  the  rear  w7hile  they  expose  their  foolish 
but  courageous  dupes  in  the  front. 

The  people  of  New-York  will  find  out  that  the 
way  to  avoid  injustice  is  not  to  court  or  follow7 
the  directions  of  political  “rings”  or  cliques,  but 
to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  those  wTho,  like 
myself,  mean  that  our  country  shall  continue 
to  exist  and  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  of  her 
citizens. 

I  do  not  admire  the  provision  in  the  conscript 
law  generally  called '  the  three  hundred  dollar 
clause  ;  but  I  will  obey  the  law.  I  will  pay  this 
amount  for  any  four  men  of  family  whose  cour¬ 
age  being  good  are  yet  so  placed  that  they  can¬ 
not  leave  their  families.  If  I  were  richer  I  would 
do  more.  I  will  also  do  all  in  my  power  to  have 
the  right  to  draft  tested  before  the  j  udiciary  as  a 
constitutional  question.  But  I  beg  and  implore 
the  brave  but  misled  men  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  their  principles,  not  to  let  themselves  be  used 
by  political  sneaks,  who  don’t  care  how  many 
houses  are  burned  or  lives  are  sacrificed,  if  their 
own  schemes  can  be  promoted  consistently  with 
their  personal  safety.  James  T.  Brady. 


Doc.  134. 

GENERAL  BOYLE’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  District  of  Kentucky,  ) 
Louisville,  July  25,  1863.  f 

By  authority  of  the  General  Commanding  the 
Department,  the  following  General  Order  is  made : 

1.  It  is  ordered  that  no  forage  or  other  property 
belonging  to  loyal  citizens  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  be  seized  or  impressed  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  then  only  on  w7ritten  au¬ 
thority  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Twenty- 
third  army  corps,  or  from  these  headquarters. 

2.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  seize  or 
impress  private  property  for  military  purposes, 
the  property  of  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion 
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and  of  those  opposed  to  furnishing  any  more  men 
or  any  more  money  to  maintain  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  suppress  the  rebellion  will  be  first 
seized  and  impressed. 

3.  The  negroes  of  loyal  citizens  will  not  be 
impressed  on  the  public  works  and  military  roads 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  negroes  of  cit¬ 
izens  who  are  for  no  more  men  and  no  more 
money  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  sup¬ 
porters,  aiders,  and  abettors  of  such,  will  be  first 
impressed,  and  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose 
are  required  strictly  to  observe  this  order  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties. 

4.  All  horses  of  the  enemy  captured  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  capture  will  be  taken  possession  of  by 
Quartermasters,  and  reported  to  Captain  Jen¬ 
kins,  Chief-Quartermaster,  Louisville,  who  is  or¬ 
dered  to  allow  loyal  citizens  to  retain  horses  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  taken  by  the  enemy ; 
but  disloyal  persons  mentioned  in  paragraphs 
two  and  three,  who  encourage  raids  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  will  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  retain 
captured  horses  or  horses  justly  subject  to  cap¬ 
ture. 

5.  For  all  property  seized  or  impressed,  proper 
and  regular  vouchers  will  be  given,  with  indorse¬ 
ment  as  to  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the  owners 
of  the  property.  By  order  of 

Brigadier-General  Boyle. 

A.  C.  Semple,  A.  A.  G. 


Doc.  135. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  RUCKER. 

GENERAL  CRAWFORD’S  REPORT. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  September  10, 18G3. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  wound¬ 
ing  and  capture  of  the  notorious  bushwhacker, 
John  F.  Rucker,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  He  was  travelling  up  the  river  on  the 
steamer  Calypso,  and  on  Monday  evening  joined 
a  party  of  fishermen,  who  had  fastened  their 
skiff  to  the  boat’s  yawl,  while  at  St.  Aubert’s 
Station,  and  were  towed  up  the  river  some  four 
or  five  miles.  As  the  skiff  was  let  loose  he  was 
seen  to  enter  it  with  the  other  parties,  and  was 
recognized  by  some  one  of  the  passengers  on 
board.  The  captain  of  the  boat  and  passengers 
reported  the  circumstances  to  me  as  they  passed 
up  ;  whereupon  I  despatched  Captain  Williams, 
company  A,  Ninth  Provisional  regiment,  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  on  an  extra  train,  with 
detachments  from  his  company  and  company  E, 
instructing  him  to  make  diligent  search  for  and 
capture  or  kill  the  scoundrel,  if  possible. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Aubert’s,  Captain  Williams 
learned  that  the  part}'  of  fishermen  belonged  on  the 
opposite  (north)  side,  and  had  landed  there  on 
their  return  from  the  fishing  excursion.  Captain 
Williams  immediately  procured  a  boat  and  crossed 
his  men  to  the  town  of  St.  Aubert,  where  he  learn¬ 
ed  that  a  man  answering  the  description  had  been 
seen  about  dark,  some  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
country,  at  or  near  the  house  of  one  Bagby. 


He  then  marched  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness 
and  woods  would  permit  to  Bagby’s  house,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  just  at  daylight.  His  men  surrounded 
the  house,  and  approaching  the  front,  saw  Rucker 
issuing  from  the  front-door.  Having  just  arisen, 
and  totally  unsuspicious  of  danger,  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  leisurely  to  perform  his  morning  ablu¬ 
tions.  Seeing  the  party  of  soldiers,  he  “  bolted,” 
attempting  to  escape  by  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  some  difficulty,  and, 
refusing  to  halt,  was  fired  at  several  times,  two 
of  the  shots  taking  effect,  one  shattering  his  left 
wrist,  the  other  entering  and  passing  through  his 
hip  and  abdomen.  The  latter,  it  is  thought,  is 
mortal.  I  have  sent  down  for  him,  and  if  he  can 
be  moved  will  have  him  brought  here. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  L.  Crawford, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

To  Colonel  John  B.  Gray, 

Adjutant-General,  Mo. 


Doc.  136. 

ROSECRANS’S  CONGRATULATORY 
ORDER. 

July  2S,  1868. 

Army  of  the  Cumberland  :  By  the  favor  of 
God,  you  have  expelled  the  insurgents  from  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee.  You  are  now  called  upon  to  aid 
your  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  of  this  section 
of  the  State  in  restoring  law  and  securing  pro¬ 
tection  to  persons  and  property- — the  right  of 
every  free  people.  Without  prompt  and  united 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  this  beautiful  region  will  be 
plundered  and  desolated  by  robbers  and  guerril¬ 
las  ;  its  industry  will  be  suspended  or  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  be  left  without 
sufficient  food  for  the  coming  winter.  It  is  true 
many  of  the  people  have  favored  the  rebellion, 
but  many  were  dragged  unwillingly  into  it  by  a 
current  of  mad  passion  they  could  not  or  dared 
not  resist.  The  conspirators  and  traitors,  bank¬ 
rupts  in  fortunes  and  in  reputations  ;  political 
swindlers,  who  forced  us  from  our  homes  to  de¬ 
fend  the  government  of  our  fathers,  have  forced 
the  inhabitants  of  Middle  Tennessee  into  this  un¬ 
natural  attempt  to  ruin  and  destroy  it.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  fight  for  common  rights ;  what  we  ask  for 
ourselves  we  willingly  accord  to  others — freedom 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country — 
the  country  of  Washington  and  Jackson.  As¬ 
sure  Tennesseeans  of  this.  Assure  them  that, 
foreseeing  the  waste  and  suffering  that  must 
arise  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  you  stand  ready 
to  aid  them  in  reestablishing  and  maintaining 
civil  order.  Tell  them  to  assert  their  former 
rights  against  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  revolutionary 
party  that  has  ruined  their  State,  impoverished 
their  families,  rendered  their  slave  property  inse¬ 
cure,  if  not  altogether  valueless,  dragged  their  sons, 
fathers,  and  brothers  from  home,  and  caused  their 
blood  to  be  shed  for  an  insane  project,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  would  be  the  proclamation  of  in¬ 
terminable  war  and  the  death-knell  of  State 
rights  as  well  as  individual  freedom.  And  if 
they  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  give  them 
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every  assistance  and  protection  in  persons  and 
property  consistent  with  your  military  duties. 

1.  Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  some  grave  outrages  and  wrongs  have 
been  perpetrated  on  loyal  citizens  and  helpless 
women  by  lawless  and  unprincipled  men  wearing 
our  uniform  and  calling  themselves  soldiers. 
Such  violation  of  orders  disgrace  our  country 
and  cause.  I  appeal  to  you  by  your  honor,  your 
love  of  country,  and  the  noble  cause  in  which 
you  serve,  to  denounce  and  bring  to  punishment 
all  such  offenders.  Let  not  the  slightest  stain 
tarnish  your  brilliant  record.  Let  no  thief,  pil¬ 
lager,  or  invader  of  the  rights  of  person  or  prop¬ 
erty  go  unpunished.  Remember  that  the  truly 
brave  and  noble  are  always  just  and  merciful, 
and  that,  by  a  strict  observance  of  orders,  you 
will  crown  your  noble  work  and  establish  your 
claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

2.  Stragglers  and  marauders  separated  from 
their  commands  -without  authority,  who  go 
thieving  and  pillaging  around  the  country,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  soldiers  and  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  bri¬ 
gands — enemies  of  mankind,  and  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  accordingly. 

3.  Deserters,  conscript  agents,  and  prisoners 
of  Avar  desirous  of  abandoning  the  rebellion  and 
becoming  peaceable  citizens,  will  be  paroled  as 
prisoners  of  Avar,  and  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  on  giving  bonds  and  security,  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurance  for  the  faithful  observance  of  their 
paroles,  and  will  not  be  exchanged  unless  they 
violate  their  promises. 

4.  All  citizens  are  invited  to  unite  in  restoring 
laAy  and  order,  and  in  suppressing  marauders 
and  guerrillas.  All  privileges  and  protection 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  service  will 
be  accorded  to  those  who  are  Avilling  and  give 
assurance  by  their  parole,  oath,  and  bond,  or 
other  satisfactory  voucher,  that  they  will  con¬ 
duct  themselves  peaceably,  and  do  no  injury  to 
the  Government. 

5.  Those  claiming  allegiance  to  the  rebellion, 
or  who  cannot  or  will  not  give  satisfactory  assu¬ 
rance  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  peace¬ 
ably,  are,  on  their  own  theory,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  bound  to  leave  the  country.  This  rule 
will  hereafter  be  observed  in  such  districts  as 
come  within  our  control,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  troops  in  the  district. 

6.  Persons  desiring  to  vote,  or  to  exercise  any 
other  right  of  citizenship,  will  be  permitted  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  unless  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  has  reason  to  suppose  a  fraudulent  in¬ 
tent  on  the  part  of  such  person. 

7.  Provost-marshals  arc  authorized  to  parole 
prisoners  of  war,  to  administer  the  parole  to  non- 
combatants,  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  citizens,  in 
accordance  to  the  provisions  of  this  order,  under 
such  instructions  and  limitations  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  on  the 
provost-marshals  of  corps  or  divisions,  detacl*ed 
or  acting  at  inconvenient  distances  from  their 
corps  headquarters,  reporting  promptly  a  list  of 


the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  so 
paroled  by  them,  with  their  bonds,  if  any  have 
been  given,  to  the  Provost-Marshal  General  of 
the  army,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  department 
for  record.  By  command  of 

Major-General  Rosecrans. 

J.  Bates  Dickson,  A.A.G. 


Doc.  137. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  ORDER. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  ) 
AVashington,  July  31.  ) 

General  Order  No.  252. 

The  following  order  of  the  President  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  information  and  government  of  all 
concerned  : 

Executive  Mansion,  AVashington,  July  30. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  citizens  of  whatever  class,  color,  or 
condition,  especially  those  who  are  duly  organ¬ 
ized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law 
of  nations  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  as 
carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  as  public  enemies.  To  sell  or  enslave  any 
captured  person  on  account  of  his  color,  and  for 
no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse 
into  barbarism  and  a  crime  against  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  give  the  same  protection  to  all  its  sol¬ 
diers,  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any 
one  because  of  his  color,  the  offence  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy’s  prisoners 
in  our  possession.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall 
be  executed,  and  for  every  one  enslaved  by  the 
enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall 
be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and 
continued  at  such  labor  until  the  other  shall  bp 
released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  Toavnsend, 

Adjutant- General. 


Doc.  138. 

COLONEL  BUSSY’S  EXPEDITION. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  20,  1868. 

On  the  sixteenth  instant.  Colonel  Bussy,  Chief 
of  Cavalry  of  General  Sherman’s  army,  with  one 
thousand  of  his  cavalry,  and  Wood’s  brigade  of 
Steele’s  division,  started  for  Canton,  Miss.  It 
was  known  that  Jackson’s  cavalry  division,  num¬ 
bering  about  four  thousand  men,  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Canton. 

Our  forces  reached  Grant’s  Mill,  ten  miles  north 
of  Jackson,  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  where  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance  and  lired  on  our  advance. 
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Colonel  Wood  sent  forward  a  party  of  infantry, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  destroyed  the  ferry-boat.  Our 
forces  proceeded  on  to  Calhoun  Station,  on  the 
New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  where  Colonel 
Bussy  burned  two  locomotives,  twenty-five  cars, 
the  depot  building,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton, 
while  Colonel  Wood’s  forces  tore  up  and  burned 
two  miles  of  the  railroad  track.  This  is  done  by 
marching  a  regiment  in  line  along  the  road,  and 
with  crowbars  and  handspikes  raise  the  ties  and 
iron  on  one  side,  throwing  it  over,  which  breaks 
the  ties  loose  from  the  rails.  The  ties  are  then 
piled  up,  the  iron  laid  across,  and  the  whole 
fired  ;  the  ties  burn  up,  heating  the  iron  bars  in 
the  centre,  the  ends  fall  down  and  the  rail  is  ef¬ 
fectually  destroyed.  Here  the  expedition  camped. 

The  next  day  at  an  early  hour  the  troops  were 
in  motion,  and  when  within  two  miles  of  Canton, 
Jackson’s  forces  were  discovered  in  position  ready 
to  meet  an  attack.  He  occupied  the  west  side  of 
Bear  Creek,  and  his  line  extended  from  the  creek 
along  the  road,  and  circling  round  to  the  woods 
on  our  left.  Colonel  Stephens,  with  the  Second 
Wisconsin  cavalry,  was  deployed  to  the  right  of 
the  road  in  the  open  field,  while  a  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry  of  Colonel  Wood’s  brigade  was  moved  to 
the  front  as  skirmishers.  Two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  ordered  forward  and  preparations  made  for 
attacking  the  enemy.  Our  forces  took  with  them 
a  large  wagon  train,  numbering  seventy-five  wa¬ 
gons  that  were  not  yet  parked.  As  they  were 
in  plain  view  from  the  enemy  a  movement  was 
soon  made  by  him  to  get  possession  of  the  train. 
While  they  made  a  demonstration  front  a  large 
force  was  seen  moving  around  our  left  flank  to¬ 
ward  the  train.  Colonel  Bussy  discovering  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  ordered  one  piece  of  ar¬ 
tillery  to  the  point  threatened,  and  sent  forward 
a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  cavalry,  under 
command  of  Major  Farnan,  who  encountered  the 
enemy  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  train. 
The  Major  moved  into  the  field  and  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy  at  short  range,  while  our  artillery 
sent  a  few  shells  into  his  ranks,  which  caused 
them  to  fall  back.  Our  gun  was  now  sent  for¬ 
ward  into  the  field  to  a  better  position,  supported 
by  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  and  Twenty-fifth  Iowa 
infantry,  and  the  Fourth  Iowa  cavalry,  Colonel 
Winslow,  and  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry,  Major 
Scott,  were  formed  in  line  on  the  left,  the  Fifth 
Illinois  cavalry,  Major  Seley,  on  the  right  of  the 
infantry.  This  disposition  had  hardly  been  made 
before  the  enemy  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods 
with  the  evident  intention  of  charging  the  train. 
Our  artillery  opened  a  fire  while  the  skirmishers 
from  the  Seventh-sixth  Ohio  pushed  forward, 
causing  the  enemy  to  fall  back  in  great  disorder. 
It  was  impossible  to  pursue,  as  the  fences  are 
heavy  hedges  of  Osage  orange,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  man  or  beast  through  them. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Colonel  Bussy,  Colonel 
Woods,  with  the  Third,  Thirteenth,  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Missouri  and  Thirty-first  Iowa,  were  gain¬ 
ing  ground  to  the  front.  The  enemy  now  fell 


back  along  the  whole  line,  and  disappeared  be¬ 
hind  the  thick  brush  on  Bear  Creek.  Colonel 
Woods  moved  his  forces  into  the  thick  brush, 
where  the  enemy,  from  his  cover,  opened  a  severe 
fire,  which  was  returned  by  our  skirmishers.  The 
enemy’s  position  was  very  strong.  He  posted 
his  artillery — one  six-pound  and  one  twelve-pound 
gun— in  position,  raking  the  road,  and  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  dense  underbrush,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  his  position.  He  kept  up  a  vigorous 
shelling,  which,  however,  did  no  injury.  Colonel 
Wood  finally  dislodged  the  enemy,  reached  the 
bridge  over  Bear  Creek,  which  the  enemy  had 
destroyed,  and  soon  erected  a  crossing  sufficient 
to  cross  our  forces,  when  it  was  discovered  the 
enemy  were  in  full  retreat.  His  loss  is  known 
to  have  been  severe  ;  his  ambulances  were  seen 
moving  about  on  the  field  collecting  the  wounded. 
The  expedition  camped  here  for  the  night. 

At  five  o’clock  next  morning  the  forces  moved 
into  the  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  South — a  town  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  junction  of 
the  Mississippi  Central  with  the  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  Railroad  makes  it  a  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  At  this  place  were  located  the 
“Dixie  Works,”  containing  twenty-four  forges 
and  machinery  for  the  construction  of  gun-car¬ 
riages  and  materials  of  war.  This  establishment 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  confeder¬ 
ate  government.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  our  forces.  They  tore  up  and  burned  six 
miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton. 
They  also  burned  thirteen  large  machine-shops 
and  railroad  buildings,  with  all  their  contents, 
five  locomotives,  fifty  cars,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  belonging  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  Jackson  burned  the  railroad  depot  and 
six  hundred  bales  of  cotton  as  he  was  leaving 
the  town.  Not  a  dollar’s  worth  of  public  prop¬ 
erty  was  left  in  Canton.  • 

Colonel  Bussy  also  sent  a  force  of  cavalry  and 
destroyed  a  pontoon-bridge  over  Pearl  River. 
He  also  burned  the  railroad  bridge  over  Big 
Black,  twenty  miles  north  of  Canton,  with  one 
mile  of  trestle  work,  and  the  depot  at  Ways 
Bluff.  The  expedition  returned  to  Jackson  last 
night,  having  lost  about  twenty  men.  They 
captured  seventy-two  prisoners,  and  lost  none. 
Our  whole  force  did  not  exceed  two  thousand 
men.  Several  regiments  were  represented,  but 
they  were  very  small  ones,  the  Fifty-first  Iowa 
numbering  less  than  sixty  men.  The  enemy’s 
force  consisted  of  two  brigades,  and  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  another  brigade.  They  claimed  to  have 
four  to  five  thousand  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  General  Jackson  commanded,  with 
General  Whitfield,  of  Kansas  notoriety,  com¬ 
manding  one  brigade,  General  Crosby  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Adams  the  others.  The  whole  expedition 
was  a  most  brilliant  success.  The  railroad  has 
been  completely  destroyed  for  forty  miles.  It 
cannot  be  repaired  while  the  war  lasts,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  used  to  transport  supplies  to 
support  an  army  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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The  expedition  is  an  important  one  connected 
with  the  war  in  the  South,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Colonel  Bussy  and  Colonel  Wood 
for  their  successful  management.  Johnston’s 
army,  when  last  heard  from,  was  in  full  retreat 
toward  Meridian.  His  troops  were  scattered 
through  the  country,  swearing  they  would  never 
bear  arms  again. 

The  proud  and  haughty  State  of  Mississippi 
has  been  humbled,  and  is  now  bowing  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  pleading  for  mercy.  The  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  feel  that  the  Confederacy  is  a 
failure,  that  Mississippi  is  out  of  the  contest,  and 
they  are  ready  for  any  thing  that  will  relieve 
them  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  tyrannical  leaders 
at  Richmond.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  citi¬ 
zens  want  to  go  North,  and  all  are  going  who 
can  procure  transportation  for  their  families. 
Many  of  the  slaveholders  throughout  the  country 
have  sacrificed  every  thing  on  their  plantations, 
and  gone  with  their  negroes  to  Alabama.  They 
sacrifice  every  thing  but  their  negroes.  They 
left  in  such  haste  that  in  many  instances  the 
wearing  apparel  of  the  family  has  been  much  of 
it  left  behind.  Stock,  crops,  and  every  comfort 
of  home  has  been  sacrificed.  The  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  are  made  to  suffer  all  these  privations  for  the 
bare  chance  of  saving  the  nigger. 

General  Steele  has  not  yet  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Our  whole  army  will,  no 
doubt,  return  to  Vicksburgh  immediately  on  his 
return.  This  army  has  been  eighty  days  in  con¬ 
stant  fighting  with  some  portion  of  its  force.  It 
has  achieved  the  most  brilliant  success  of  the 
war,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  loyal 
heart. 


Doc.  139. 

MORGAN’S  INVASION  OP  INDIANA. 

A  REBEL  OFFICIAL  NARRATIVE. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Friday,  July  81,  1863. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Enquirer : 

Messrs.  Editors  :  As  much  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  reference  to  the  recent  raid  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Morgan,  I  have  thought  it  but  right  to  add 
my  “mite”  to  assist  in  appeasing  the  appetite 
of  the  public  who  are  eagerly  devouring  every 
morsel  or  crumb  of  news  coming  from  General 
Morgan’s  command.  Sincerely  sorry  that  the 
Federal  gunboats  cut  off  the  finishing  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  I  shall  at  once  commence. 

The  command  of  General  J.  II.  Morgan,  con¬ 
sisting  of  detachments  from  two  brigades,  num¬ 
bering  two  thousand  and  twenty-eight  effective 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery — two  Parrotts 
and  two  howitzers  —  left  Sparta,  Tenn.,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  crossed  the  Cumberland 
near  Burkesville  on  the  second  of  July,  finished 
crossing  at  daylight  on  the  third.  Means  of 
transportation — canoes  and  dug-outs,  improvised 
for  the  occasion.  Were  met  by  Colonel  Hobson’s 
cavalry,  estimated  at  six  thousand,  drove  them 
back  toward  Jamestown,  Ky.,  and  our  column 
marched  on  through  Columbia,  at  which  point 


found  the  advance  of  Wolford’s  celebrated  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  dispersed  it,  killing  seven  and  wounding 
fifteen  men.  Our  loss,  two  killed  and  two 
wounded.  Marched  on  to  stockade,  at  Green 
River,  on  the  fourth.  Colonel  Johnson,  com¬ 
manding  the  Second  brigade,  attacking  stockade 
rifle-pits  and  abattis  of  timber.  After  heavy 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  our  forces  withdrew — 
loss  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side. 
Of  Morgan’s  command,  the  gallant  Colonel  Che- 
nault  fell  pierced  through  the  head  by  a  Minie 
ball,  as  he  led  his  men  in  a  charge  upon  the  rifle- 
pits.  The  lion-hearted  Major  Brent  also  poured 
out  his  life-blood  upon  the  field.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  darkest  day  that  ever  shone  upon  our 
command  —  eleven  commissioned  officers  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Moving  on  to  Leba¬ 
non  on  the  fifth,  we  attacked  the  town,  (fortified,) 
and  after  five  hours’  hard  fighting,  captured  the 
place,  with  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-three  prisoners,  one  twenty-four 
pounder,  and  many  fine  horses.  The  command¬ 
ant  of  the  post  was  Colonel  Charles  Hanson, 
brother  to  the  lamented  Brigadier-General  Roger 
Hanson,  who  fell  at  Murfreesboro.  His  com¬ 
mand,  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  re¬ 
gions,  contained  brothers  and  other  near  relatives 
to  many  of  our  brave  bojrs ;  notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  gallant  patriot,  young  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Tom  Morgan,  a  brother  to  our  General,  and 
the  idol  of  the  command,  fell,  loud  and  deep 
were  the  maledictions  that  ascended  against  the 
cowardly  cravens  for  seeking  shelter  in  dwelling- 
houses,  and  the  question-  was  raised  as  to  their 
right  to  receive  quarter.  The  enemy  lost  nine 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded;  our.  loss,  three  killed 
and  six  wounded.  Rapid  marches  brought  us 
to  Bradensburgh  on  the  seventh,  where  Captain 
Sam  Taylor,  of  the  old  Rough  and  Ready  family, 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  fine  steamers. 
From  eight  a.m.,  on  the  eighth,  until  seven  a.m., 
on  the  ninth,  was  consumed  in  fighting  back  the 
Federal  gunboats,  whipping  out  three  hundred 
home-guards,  with  artillery,  on  the  Indiana 
shore,  and  crossing  the  command.  The  first  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Byrne  with  his  battery, 
two  Parrotts,  and  two  twelve-pound  howitzers  ; 
the  second,  by  an  advance  regiment,  capturing 
the  guards,  and  securing  a  splendid  Parrott  gun, 
elegantly  rigged.  Ninth. — Marched  on  to  Cory- 
don,  fighting  near  there  four  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  State  militia,  and  capturing  three  thousand 
four  hundred  of  them,  and  dispersing  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  then  moving  without  a  halt  through 
Salisbury  and  Palmyra  to  Salem,  at  which  point, 
telegraphing  with  our  operator,  we  first  learned 
the  station  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  aroused 
for  the  hunt —  discovered  that  Indianapolis  was 
running  over  with  them — that  New-Albany  con¬ 
tained  ten  thousand —  that  three  thousand  had 
just  arrived  at  Mitchell — and,  in  fact,  twenty-five 
thousand  men  were  armed,  and  ready  to  meet 
the  “  bloody  invader.”  Remaining  at  Salem 
only  long  enough  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge 
and  track,  we  sent  a  scout  to  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
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sissippi  road,  near  Seymour,  to  burn  two  bridges, 
a  depot,  and  destroy  the  track  for  two  miles, 
which  was  effected  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Then  taking  the  road  to  Lexington,  after  riding 
all  night,  reached  that  point  at  daylight,  captur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  supplies,  and  destroying  during 
the  night  the  depot  and  track  at  Vienna,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Leav¬ 
ing  Lexington,  passed  on  north  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  near  Vernon,  where,  finding 
General  Manson  with  a  heavy  force  of  infantry, 
we  skirmished  with  him  two  hours  as  a  feint, 
while  the  main  command  moved  round  the  town 
to  Dupont,  where  squads  were  sent  out  to  cut 
the  roads  between  Vernon  and  Seymour  on  the 
west,  Vernon  and  Laurenceburgh  on  the  east, 
Vernon  and  Madison  on  the  south,  and  Vernon 
and  Columbus  on  the  north.  Not  much  .brighter 
were  the  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  celebration 
of  the  Vicksburgh  victory  by  the  Yankees  than 
our  counter  illuminations  around  Vernon.  Many 
old  ladies  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  to 
rejoice  over  the  brilliant  victories  recently  achiev¬ 
ed.  Surmises  were  various  and  many.  One  old 
lady  knew  that  the  city  of  Richmond  was  on 
fire  ;  another  that  Jeff  Davis  had  been  killed  ;  a 
third  that  the  army  of  Virginia  was  used  up. 
Not  one  knew  that  General  John  H.  was  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  them.  Daylight  brought 
the  news,  and  then  for  miles  houses  were  found 
vacant.  Loaves  of  bread  and  buckets  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  with  an  occasional  sprinkle  of  wines, 
liquors,  and  sweetmeats,  were  thrust  upon  us. 
Terror  was  depicted  upon  every  countenance, 
until  a  brief  conversation  assured  them  that  we 
were  not  warring  upon  women  and  children. 
Then  their  natural  effrontery  would  return,  and 
their  vials  of  uncorked  wrath  would  pour  upon  us 
streams  as  muddy  as  if  emanating  from  old  Abe’s 
brain.  From  Vernon  we  proceeded  to  Versailles, 
capturing  five  hundred  militia  there  and  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  road.  Near  this  point,  Captain  P - , 

a  Presbyterian  chaplain  and  former  line  officer 
in  one  of  our  regiments,  actuated  by  a  laudable 
desire  to  change  steeds,  moved  ahead,  flanking 
the  advance,  and  running  upon  a  full  company 
of  State  militia.  Imitating  his  commander’s  de¬ 
meanor,  he  boldly  rode  up  to  the  company  and 
inquired  for  the  captain.  Being  informed  that 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  who  should  lead  them, 
he  volunteered  his  services,  expatiating  largely 
upon  the  part  he  had  played  as  an  Indiana  cap¬ 
tain  at  Shiloh,  and  was  soon  elected  to  lead  the 
valiant  hoosiers  against  the  “invading  rebs.” 
Twenty  minutes  spent  in  drilling  inspired  com¬ 
plete  confidence ;  and  when  the  advance-guard 
of  Morgan’s  command  had  passed  without  Cap¬ 
tain  P — —  permitting  the  hoosiers  to  fire,  he  or¬ 
dered  them  into  the  road,  and  surrendered  them 
to  our  command.  Crestfallen,  indeed,  were  the 
Yanks;  but  General  Morgan,  treating  them  kind¬ 
ly,  returning  to  them  their  guns,  advised  them 
to  go  home  and  not  come  hunting  such  game 
again,  as  they  had  every  thing  to  lose  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  by  it. 

From  Versailles  we  moved  without  interrup¬ 


tion  across  to  Harrison,  Ohio,  destroying  the 
track  and  burning  small  bridges  on  the  Law- 
renceburgh  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  At  Har¬ 
rison  we  burned  a  fine  bridge.  Leaving  Harri¬ 
son  at  dusk  with  noiseless  tread,  we  moved 
around  Cincinnati,  passing  between  that  city  and 
Hamilton,  destroying  the  railroad,  and  a  scout 
running  the  Federal  pickets  into  the  city,  the 
whole  command  marched  within  seven  miles  of 
it.  Daylight  of  the  fourteenth  found  us  eighteen 
miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  Sunset  had  left  us 
twenty -two  miles  west,  but  the  circuitous  route 
we  travelled  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 
During  this  night’s  march  many  of  our  men, 
from  excessive  fatigue,  were  riding  along  fast 
asleep.  Indeed,  hundreds  would  have  been  left 
asleep  on  the  road,  had  it  not  been  for  the  untir¬ 
ing  vigilance  of  our  gallant  General.  Up  and 
down  the  line  he  rode,  laughing  with  this  one, 
joking  with  that,  assuming  a  fierce  demeanor 
with  another,  and  so  on.  None  were  left,  and 
when  we  reached  the  railroad  near  Camp  Denni¬ 
son,  few.  persons  would  have  guessed  the  fatigue 
the  men  had  undergone  from  their  fresh  and  rosy 
appearance.  A  fight  was  imminent.  Madame 
Rumor  had  been  whispering  that  old  Granny 
Burnside  would  pay  us  a  visit  that  morning,  but 
instead  of  arriving  he  sent  us  a  train  of  cars 
with  several  of  his  officers,  who  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  in  honor  of  their  arrival  a  grand  fire 
was  made  of  the  cars,  etc.  Nothing  of  special 
importance  occurred  after  passing  Dennison,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Camp  Shady  the  destruction  of  seventy- 
five  army-wagons,  and  a  vast  amount  of  forage, 
until  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  our  com¬ 
mand  had  heavy  marches  over  bad  roads.  Mak¬ 
ing  detours,  threatening  both  Chillicothe  and 
Hillsboro,  on  the  north,  and  Gallipolis  on  the 
south.  Daily  were  we  delayed  by  the  annoying 
cry  of  “Axes  to  the  front,”  a  cry  that  warned 
us  of  bushwhackers,  ambuscades,  and  block¬ 
aded  roads.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  every  hillside  contained  an  enemy,  and 
every  ravine  a  blockade.  Dispirited  and  worn 
down,  we  reached  the  river  at  three  a.m.,  on  the 
nineteenth,  at  a  ford  above  Pomroy,  I  think, 
called  Portland.  At  four,  two  companies  were 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  were  instantly  open¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  enemy  ;  a  scout  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  sent  down  the  river  a  half-mile, 
who  reported  back  that  they  had  found  a  small 
force  behind  rifle-pits,  and  asked  permission  of 
General  Meade  to  charge.  He  assented,  and  by 
five  lie  was  notified  that  Colonel  Smith  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  charged  the  pits,  capturing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Another  courier  ar¬ 
riving  about  the  same  time  reported  that  a  gun¬ 
boat  had  approached  near  our  battery,  and  on 
being  fired  upon  had  retired  precipitately. 

General  Morgan  finding  both  of  these  reports 
correct,  and  believing  that  he  had  sufficient  time 
to  cross  the  command,  was  using  every  exertion 
to  accomplish  the  task,  when  simultaneously 
could  be  heard  the  discharge  of  artillery  from 
down  the  river — a  heavy,  drumming  sound  of 
small  arms  in  the  rear  and  right,  from  the  banks 
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of  the  river,  came  up  three  black  columns  of  in¬ 
fantry,  firing  upon  our  men,  who  were  in  close 
column,  preparing  to  cross.  Seeing  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  every  advantage  of  position,  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  that 
we  were  becoming  completely  environed  in  the 
meshes  of  the  net  set  for  us,  the  command  was 
ordered  to  move  up  the  river  double-quick.  The 
gallant  field  staff'  and  line-officers  acted  with 
decision  and  promptitude,  and  the  command  was 
moved  rapidly  off  the  field,  leaving  three  compa¬ 
nies  of  dismounted  men,  and  perhaps  two  hun¬ 
dred  sick  and  wounded  men  in  the  enemy’s  pos¬ 
session.  Our  artillery  was  doubtless  captured 
at  the  river,  as  two  horses  had  been  killed  in  one 
piece,  and  one  in  each  of  two  others ;  and  the 
mountain  path,  from  which  we  made  our  exit, 
was  too  precipitous  to  convey  them  over.  Two 
lieutenants  and  five  privates  were  known  to  have 
been  killed  on  our  side.  After  leaving  the  river, 
at  Portland,  the  command  was  marched  to  Belle¬ 
ville,  some  fourteen  miles,  and  commenced  ford¬ 
ing,  or  rather  swimming,  at  that  point.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  men  had  effected  a  crossing, 
when  again  the  enemy’s  gunboats  were  upon  us 
— one  iron-clad  and  two  transports.  Again  we 
moved  up  the  river.  The  Second  brigade,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Adam  R.  Johnson,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  cross,  guides  having  represented  the 
stream  as  fordable,  In  dashed  the  Colonel,  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  Lientenant  Woodson;  Captain 
Helm,  of  Texas  ;  young  Rogers,  of  Texas ;  Cap¬ 
tain  McClain,  A.  C.  S.,  Second  brigade,  and  my¬ 
self.  The  Colonel’s  noble  mare  falters,  strikes 
out  again,  and  boldly  makes  the  shore.  Wood- 
son  follows.  My  poor  mare  being  too  weak  to 
carry  me,  turned  over  and  commenced  going 
down ;  encumbered  by  clothing,  sabre,  and  pis¬ 
tols,  I  made  but  poor  progress  in  the  turbid 
stream,  but  the  recollections  of  home,  of  a  bright¬ 
eyed  maiden  in  the  sunny  South,  the  pressing 
need  of  soldiers,  and  an  inherent  love  of  life, 
actuated  me  to  continue  swimming.  Behind  me 
I  heard  the  piercing  call  of  young  Rogers  for 
help  ;  on  my  right,  Captain  Helm  was  appeal¬ 
ing  to  me  for  aid ;  and  in  the  rear  my  friend, 
Captain  McClain,  was  sinking.  Gradually  the 
gunboat  was  nearing  me.  Should  I  be  able  to 
hold  up  until  it  came ;  and  would  I  then  be  saved 
to  again  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  Federal  bas- 
tile  ?  But  I  hear* something  behind  me  snorting! 
I  feel  it  passing !  Thank  God !  I  am  saved  ! 
A  riderless  horse  dashes  by ;  I  grasp  his  tail ; 
onward  ho  bears  me,  and  the  ^Jiore  is  reached. 
Colonel  Johnson,  on  reaching  the  shore,  seizes 
upon  a  ten-inch  piece  of  board,  jumps  into  a 
leaky  skiff,  and  starts  back  to  aid  the  drowning. 
He  reaches  Captain  Helm,  but  Captain  McClain 
and  young  Rogers  are  gone.  Yes,  Captain  Mc¬ 
Clain,  the  true  gentleman,  faithful  soldier,  and 
pleasant  companion,  has  been  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  Ohio.  We  sadly  miss  him  at  quarters  and 
in  the  field.  Ilis  genial  smile  and  merry  laugh¬ 
ter  will  no  longer  ring  upon  our  ear.  But  from 
his  manly  piety  and  goodness  of  heart  the  angels 
of  heaven  will  never  mark  him  as  an  absentee. 


May  the  memory  of  his  many  virtues  serve  as  a 
beacon-light  to  guide  us  all  to  the  same  heavenly 
abode,  where  he  is  now  stationed ! 

Two  men  were  drowned  in  the  crossing.  The 
gunboats  and  transports  cutting  us  off  again. 
General  Morgan  fell  back  again,  and  just  as  day¬ 
light  was  disappearing,  the  rear  of  his  command 
was  leaving  the  river.  Sad  and  dispirited,  we 
impressed  guides,  collected  together  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  men  who  had  crossed — many 
without  arms,  having  lost  them  in  the  river — 
and  marched  out  toward  Claysville.  But  before 
leaving  the  river,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  and 
sum  up  in  short  order  the  damage  to  the  enemy 
in  this  raid,  and  the  sufferings  through  which 
General  Morgan’s  command  passed.  On  first 
crossing  the  Cumberland,  we  detached  two  com¬ 
panies — one  to  operate  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  the  other  to  operate  between 
Crab  Orchard  and  Somerset,  Ky.  The  first  cap¬ 
tured  two  trains,  and  returned  to  Tennessee. 
The  second  captured  thirty-five  wagons,  and  also 
returned.  We  then  detached  a  hundred  men  at 
Springfield,  who  marched  to  Frankfort,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  train  and  the  railroad  near  that  point. 
We  also  captured  a  train,  with  a  number  of  of¬ 
ficers;  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
near  Shepherdsville,  sent  a  detachment  around 
Louisville,  who  captured  a  number  of  army  sup¬ 
plies,  and  effected  a  crossing  by  capturing  a 
steamer  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  at 
Carrolton,  and  rejoined  us  in  Indiana.  We  pa¬ 
roled,  up  to  the  nineteenth,  near  six  thousand 
Federals  ;  they  obligating  themselves  not  to 
take  up  arms  during  the  war.  We  destroyed 
thirty -four  important  bridges,  destroying  the 
track  in  sixty  places.  Our  loss  was  by  no  means 
slight ;  twenty-eight  commissioned  officers  killed, 
thirty-five  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  captured.  By  the  Fed¬ 
eral  accounts,  we  killed  more  than  two  hundred, 
wounded  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
captured,  as  before  stated,  near  six  thousand. 
The  damage  to  railroads,  steamboats,  and  bridges, 
added  to  the  destruction  of  public  stores  and 
depots,  cannot  fall  far  short  of  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars.  We  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
one  twenty-four  pounder,  at  Lebanon,  which  we 
destroyed;  one,  a  Parrott  three-inch  gun  at  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  a  twelve-pounder  at  Portland. 
These  guns  may  have  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  again  ;  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  so,  but  fear 
they  have.  After  crossing  into  Indiana,  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled  in  every  direction,  women  and 
children  begging  us  to  spare  their  lives,  and 
amazingly  surprised  to  find  we  were  humans.  The 
Copperheads  and  Butternuts  were  always  in  the 
front  opposing  us.  Occasionally  we  would  meet 
with  a  pure  Southron,  generally  persons  banished 
from  the  Border  States.  In  Indiana  one  recruit 
was  obtained,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  came 
as  an  orderly.  Our  command  was  bountifully 
fed,  and  I  think  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
are  anxious  for  peace  ;  and  could  the  idea  of 
their  ability  to  conquer  us  once  bo  gotten  rid  of, 
they  would  clamor  for  an  immediate  recognition. 
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Every  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  people  every¬ 
where  rejoicing  over  the  downhill  of  Yicksburgh. 

Crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  very  good,  but 
corn  very  poor  indeed. 

After  leaving  the  Ohio  at  Belleville,  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth,  we  marched  to  near 
Elizabethtown,  in  Wirt  County,  from  there  to 
Steer  Creek,  and  across  the  mountains  to  Sutton  ; 
from  Sutton  on  the  Gauley  Bridge  road  to  Birch 
Creek,  crossing  Gauley  at  mouth  of  Cranberry, 
and  thence  into  the  Greenbrier  County,  crossing 
Cold  Mountain,  passing  over  a  heavy  blockaded 
road,  tired  steeds  preventing  rapid  marches,  and 
six  days  were  consumed  ere  we  reached  Lewis- 
burgh,  near  which  we  left  Colonel  Grigsby,  with 
a  detachment,  which  then  numbered  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  From  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Ohio  to  our  entrance  into  Greenbrier, 
our  men  lived  on  beef  alone,  without  salt,  and  no 
bread.  Yet  their  only  wish  seemed  to  be  for  the 
safety  of  General  Morgan  and  the  command. 

To  the  kind  officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens  that 
we  have  met  upon  our  journey  since  reaching 
the  Old  Dominion,  in  behalf  of  our  command, 
we  tender  them  our  undying  regard,  and  assure 
them  if  unbounded  success  has  not  fallen  to  our 
lot  this  time,  that  we  are  more  fully  determined 
to  strive  for  our  country  and  cause  than  ever. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Cunningham, 

A.  A.  A.  General  Morgan’s  Cavalry  Division. 


Doc.  140. 

EXPEDITION  TO  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Winchester,  Tenn.,  July  23. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Major-General  Stanley, 
commanding  the  cavalry,  returned  from  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  object  of 
the  raid  was  to  collect  as  many  negroes  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  service  in  the  colored  command,  and  all 
the  horses  and  mules  yet  in  the  country,  for 
the  use  of  the  army. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  the  cavalry  di¬ 
visions  of  Generals  Mitchell  and  Turchin,  started 
from  Salem  on  the  thirteenth  instant.  Colonel 
Long,  with  his  brigade,  took  the  advance  on  the 
twelfth,  while  Colonel  Galbraith,  on  the  same 
day,  with  the  First  Middle  Tennessee  and  Third 
Ohio,  took  the  road  leading  to  Pulaski,  by  way  of 
Fayetteville. 

The  main  column  proceeded  as  far  as  New-Mar 
ket,  where  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  foraging  par¬ 
ties  were  sent  through  the  country  to  collect 
supplies — the  command  having  started  with  the 
intention  of  subsisting  off  of  the  country.  , 

Irregularities  and  insufferable  outrages  in  the 
way  of  foraging  having  been  practised  by  sol¬ 
diers  on  former  expeditions,  the  General  issued 
the  following  order  before  leaving  camp : 

Headquarters  Chief  of  Cavalry,  ) 

Department  of  the  Cumberland,  Burk’s  House,  >■ 

FIVE  MILES  FROM  WINCHESTER,  July  9,  1863.  ) 

General  Orders,  No.  63. 

Hereafter  no  soldier  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  house  of  any  citizen  in  the  country  through 


which  the  command  passes.  Any  soldier  violat¬ 
ing  this  order  will  be  arrested  at  once  and  sum¬ 
marily*  dealt  with. 

The  manner  of  pressing  mules  and  horses  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  has  been  repeatedly 
explained  to  this  command.  It  is  now  repeated, 
that  the  taking  of  any  horse  or  mule,  or  other 
property,  without  the  receipt  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  is  theft ;  and  any  soldier  found  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  horse  or  mule  not  properly  receipted 
for,  will  be  guilty  of  horse-stealing,  and,  upon 
conviction,  such  soldier  will  be  whipped,  his  uni¬ 
form  stripped  from  him,  and  be  drummed  out  of 
camp. 

By  command  of  Major-General  D.  S.  Stanley. 

William  H.  Sinclair, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  heavy  rains  so 
increased  the  volume  of  the  streams  that  the 
march  on  the  following  day  was  seriously  im¬ 
peded  and  delayed. 

After  an  arduous  march  the  column  on  the 
evening  following  entered  Huntsville,  leaving 
General  Turchin’ s  division  to  guard  the  train  at 
Beaver  Dam  Greek,  eight  miles  in  the  rear. 

The  town,  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  one  in 
the  South,  delightfully  located  and  handsomely 
improved,  was  found  almost  deserted. 

The  railroad  machinery  in  the  round  houses 
have  all  been  removed  southward,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens,  frightened  by  the  reports,  heralded  by  the 
retreating  rebels,  that  the  “  Yankees”  were  burn¬ 
ing  houses  and  devastating  the  country  along 
their  line  of  march,  had  quitted  quiet  homes  and 
elegantly  furnished  dwellings,  and  fled  farther 
southward.  The  panic  throughout  the  country, 
causelessly  excited,  was  intense.  Jewelry  and 
valuables  of  every  description  were  secreted  in 
the  fields  and  covert  places  among  the  hills. 

Colonel  Long,  holding  the  advance,  proclaimed 
to  the  citizens,  on  entering  Huntsville,  that  the 
command  had  no  provisions,  and  that  to  all  those 
who  would  voluntarily  contribute  and  bring  to  the 
village  a  certain  portion  of  their  provender,  he 
would  give  protection  papers,  which  should  in¬ 
sure  them  against  further  seizure  of  property. 
On  the  following  day,  the  fifteenth,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  wagons  were  early  wending  their  way  to 
camp,  with  contributions  of  meat,  corn,  meal, 
flour,  potatoes,  and  such  other  articles  of  food  as 
could  be  spared.  The  opportunity  seemed  a 
favorable  one  to  secure  that  protection  which 
their  principles  would  never  procure,  and  wealthy 
planters,  with  ouerflowing  granaries  and  groaning 
larders,  imitating  a  poverty  that  they  loathed  in 
others,  were  seen  drawing  along  to  camp  a  mere 
handful  of  forage  and  provisions,  which  they 
would  stoutly  aver  was  all  that  the  necessities  of 
the  family  could  permit  a  sacrifice  of.  Impos¬ 
tors  of  this  character  were  invariably  worsted, 
and  their  property  levied  on  more  heavily  than  if 
honesty,  rather  than  deception,  had  been  their 
chosen  policy. 

Colonel  Galbraith  passed  without  molestation 
through  Fayetteville  and  the  country  intervening 
between  that  place  and  Pulaski,  until  his  ad- 
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vance-guard  had  entered  the  limits  of  the  latter 
village.  Three  hundred  rebel  cavalry  entered 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  just  as  Colonel  Gal¬ 
braith’s  command  entered  on  the  main  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Athens.  A  fight  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  three  of  the  enemy,  the  taking  of 
fifty  prisoners,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the 
remainder.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Cheatham’s  quartermaster,  who,  detained 
by  the  charms  of  a  bewitching  young  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  short  days, 
was  spending  a  blissful  honeymoon,  besides  col¬ 
lecting,  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  army,  all  the 
horses  and  mules  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  way  of  collecting  ani¬ 
mals  were  turned  to  good  account.  He  was  mer¬ 
cilessly  torn  from  the  arms  of  a  loving  wife,  and, 
together  with  his  booty,  turned  into  Uncle  Sam. 

Colonel  Galbraith  reached  Huntsville  by  way 
of  Athens,  with  two  hundred  horses  and  mules, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  negroes. 

There  are  numerous  Union  families  at  Hunts¬ 
ville,  who  were  overjoyed  at  the  coming  of  our 
troops,  and  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
conduce  to  their  comfort.  Ripe  fruits,  green 
corn  and  vegetables,  were  found  in  abundance 
through  the  country  contiguous  to  Huntsville, 
and  on  this  most  acceptable  species  of  food  the 
men  fairly  gormandized. 

On  the  sixteenth,  Colonel  Long,  with  his  bri¬ 
gade,  was  sent  to  Athens,  to  scour  the  country 
in  search  of  bushwhackers,  who  had  been  re¬ 
ported  as  lurking  through  that  region,  and,  if 
any  advantages  offered,  to  continue  his  research¬ 
es  and  captures  until  prudence  dictated  a  return. 

On  the  seventeenth,  Major  Godley,  with  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Michigan, 
was  sent  to  the  mountains  near  New-Market  to 
rout  out  a  guerrilla  band  supposed  to  be  in  that 
section  of  country.  No  enemy  was  found,  and 
the  force  returned  to  camp  with  sixty  horses  and 
forty  negroes. 

During  these  few  days  and  the  thirteenth,  the 
General’s  quarters  at  Huntsville  fairly  swarmed 
with  applicants  for  protection,  and  citizens  seek¬ 
ing  the  return  of  some  favorite  servant  or  cap¬ 
tured  property, 

It  was  a  thorough  and  trying  test  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity  of  the  General  and  his 
faithful  coadjutor,  Major  Sinclair.  Many  were 
the  perplexing  dilemmas  from  which  it  became 
necessary  to  escape  without  sacrificing  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  duty  to  those  of  a  philanthropy 
that  could  not  be  fully  subserved  without  disre¬ 
garding  in  a  measure  the  good  of  the  service. 

On  Sunday,  the  nineteenth,  the  negroes  were 
permitted  to  assemble  in  their  churches  as  usual. 
The  presence  of  the  Federals  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  influx  of  pious  contrabands,  and  the  churches 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  appeared  to  the  authorities  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  procedure,  and,  impelled  by  the  pru¬ 
dential  policy  that  possessed  the  Romans  in  their 
seizure  of  the  Sabine  women,  it  was  decided  to 
gobble  this  collection  of  male  piety  for  the  good  of 
the  service.  Guards  were  placed  around  the  build¬ 


ings,  and  when  the  service  closed,  the  “  bucks  ” 
found  themselves  prisoners  in' the  house  of  God. 
The  furore  that  this  action  created  among  the 
citizens  was  even  greater  than  that  which  follow¬ 
ed  among  the  negroes.  Women,  with  faces 
ruddy  with  oppressive  excitement,  were  lying 
about,  regardless  of  calico,  and  accosting  every 
officer  they  met  for  assistance.  The  excitement 
was  growing  in  intensity,  and  business  accumu¬ 
lating  in  an  equal  ratio.  It  was  concluded  best 
by  the  General,  to  avoid  trouble  and  perplexity, 
to  return  to  camp,  and  orders  were  issued  for  a 
departure  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  whole  command  moved 
out  as  far  as  Bell  Factory. 

On  the  following  day,  General  Mitchell  came 
to  Fayetteville ;  Colonel  Galbraith,  with  the 
First  Middle  Tennessee,  was  sent  to  Shelbyville 
to  rid  the  country  of  bushwhackers,  and  to  re¬ 
cruit  ;  while  the  balance  of  the  command  moved 
on  to  Salem. 

The  expedition  brought  into  camp,  on  the 
twenty-second,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
negroes,  and  one  thousand  horses  and  mules. 

It  is  common  to  represent  that  expeditions 
prove  entire  successes ;  but  this  brought  along 
the  evidence,  and  it  is  so  patent  that  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  mention  that  flattering  success  attend¬ 
ed  it. 

Doc.  141. 

SURPRISE  AT  MOOREFIELD,  VIRGINIA. 

WHEELING  INTELLIGENCER  ACCOUNT. 

Camp  near  Petersburg!!,  I 
September  12,  1S6-3.  ) 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  fifth,  at  about 
reveille — say  half-past  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing —  that  portion  of  the  First  West-Virginia 
volunteer  infantry  in  command  of  Major  E.  W. 
Stephens — five  companies — were  surrounded  by 
the  combined  forces  of  Imboden  and  Jones,  some 
one  thousand  six  hundred  strong.  By  the  judi¬ 
cious  disposition  of  our  small  division — some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men — by  our  gallant  young 
Major,  and  the  determined  front  displayed  to  the 
enemy,  they  were  deterred  from  making  an  at¬ 
tack  “  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve.”  Thus 
the  cool  courage  and  dauntless  bravery  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man  and  commander,  saved  our 
heroic  band  from  the  impending  danger  that  me¬ 
naced  them  from  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of 
the  insolent  foe. 

Friday  night  the  enemy  retired  into  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  our  Major  led  us  to  the 
junction,  the  union  of  the  Mooreficld  and  Frank¬ 
lin  pikes,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  W e  en¬ 
camped  at  the  junction  from  Saturday  morning, 
the  fourth  instant,  until  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  when,  according  to  the  orders  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Mulligan,  we  returned  to  Moorefleld,  where, 
barely  arrived,  our  indefatigable  young  Major, 
thinking  our  camping  ground  unsafe  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  from  its  exposed  position  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  roads  and  by-paths  converging  there,  at  once 
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crossed  the  river,  and  selected  a  spot,  less  ex¬ 
posed,  and  in  every  way  more  suitable  for  the 
camp  of  our  small  detachment.  Returning  from 
his  exploration,  he  ordered  the  men  to  be  ready 
to  start  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  a  road  to  the  selected  spot ;  pickets 
were  thrown  out,  an  alarm-guard  stationed,  and 
the  command  retired  to  their  repose. 

By  some  unaccountable  remissness,  or  some 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  for  the 
enemy,  at  daylight,  or  rather  before,  on  Friday 
morning  last,  a  large  detachment  of  Imboden’s 
cavalry,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  McNiel,  got  within  our  camp,  and  fired  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley  into  the  tents  of  our  sleeping 
comrades.  The  Major  being  awake,  rushed  down 
to  the  door  of  his  markee,  and  loudly  called  upon 
the  men  “  to  form  into  line,”  “  to  rally  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,”  as  our  camp  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  too  late  to  rally. 
We  were  surrounded;  and  as  “discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,”  we  yielded  to  the  success¬ 
ful  foe ;  and  by  the  flashing  eyes,  grinding  of 
teeth,  the  compressed  lips,  lowering  brows,  and 
the  curses  loud  and  deep  of  the  men  of  the  First 
Virginia,  we  saw  that  the  iron  tooth  of  chagrin 
and  the  resolve  of  future  revenge,  dire  and  deep, 
had  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  whole  detach¬ 
ment.  Several  of  our  boys  were  shot  while  try¬ 
ing  to  make  their  escape  ;  others  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  among  whom,  I  am  happy  to  state,  was 
our  worthy  Major,  who  immediately  hastened  to 
bring  reenforcements  from  the  detachment  at 
Petersburg!).  These  last,  led  by  Colonel  Tho- 
burn,  arrived  too  late.  Our  detachment  were  al¬ 
ready  upon  their  way  to  Richmond.  Among  the 
many  valuable  officers  lost  to  the  service  by  this 
surprise,  may  be  mentioned  Captains  Craig, 
White,  and  Reed ;  Lieutenants  Hall,  Helms, 
McKee,  and  Baird.  Captains  Daugherty  and 
McElvoy  and  Lieutenant  Apple  have  already 
made  their  escape,  and  returned  safely  to  the 
camp  at  Petersburgh.  I  am  happy  to  state 
many  of  the  men  have  also  made  good  their  es¬ 
cape.  Foot-sore  and  weary  from  their  wander¬ 
ings  upon  “  the  dark  and  weary  mountains,” 
they  are  greatly  rejoiced  to  arrive,  even  to  the 
shelter  and  protection  that  an  exposed  camp  can 
afford. 

The  sutler  of  the  regiment,  D.  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
of  your  city,  as  I  am  informed,  lost  all  the  goods 
he  had  in  camp,  his  company-books,  team,  and 
wagon.  The  loss  falls  heavily  upon  a  worthy 
man. 

I  had  forgotten  to  state  that,  upon  our  return 
to  Moorefield,  no  immediate  cause  of  an  appre¬ 
hended  attack  was  apparent,  as  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  elicited  from  all  sorts  of  men — spies,  scouts, 
and  citizens — went  to  prove  that  no  enemy  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  except  Captain  Irn- 
boden  and  forty  men.  But  we  were  deceived, 
and  the  result,  as  far  as  has  transpired,  is  before 
you. 

I  dare  not  t^ust  myself  to  attempt  to  give  a 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  camp  is 
full  of  contradictory  rumors,  each  worse  than 


the  other,  and  each  diametrically  opposing  the 
other.  When  a  close  approximation  of  the  truth 
can  be  arrived  at,  you  may  hear  from  me  again. 

J.  F.  S. 

Doc.  142. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  FLORIDA. 

OFFICIAL  REBEL  ACCOUNT. 

C.  S.  Steamer  Florida,  I 
St.  George’s,  Bermuda,  July  21, 18(53.  ) 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Daily  Journal ,  Wilming¬ 
ton ,  JT.  G.  : 

You  and  your  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware 
that  this  steamer  ran  out  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1863,  so  I  will 
say  nothing  on  that  head,  but  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  full  account  of  what  we  have  done  since. 
Our  first  work  was  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Estelle, 
of  Boston,  on  her  first  voyage  and  homeward  bound 
from  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sugar  and 
honey  for  the  good  people  of  Boston.  But  we 
consigned  her  to  “  Old  Father  Neptune.”  She 
was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

In  Havana  we  received  our  coal,  stores,  etc. 
At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
of  January  we  catted  our  anchor  and  ran  along 
the  coast  eastward,  and  at  eleven  a.m.  captured 
and  burned  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Windward, 
from  Matanzas,  bound  to  Portland,  and  just  at  sun¬ 
set  we  sent  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Corris  Annie, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  same  (fiery)  road.  She 
was  within  two  hours’  sail  of  her  destination, 
which  was  Cardenas.  We  left  the  Cuban  coast 
for  the  Banks,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  dropped 
our  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Nassau.  Here  we 
also  took  in  our  coal,  and  our  hull  looking  any 
thing  but  Christian-like,  we  went  to  Green  Keys 
to  “  paint  ship.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth  January,  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor,  and  for  two  or  three  days  all  hands  were 
busy  as  bees,  scrubbing  the  whitewash  from  our 
sides,  and  on  the  first  day  of  February  we  started 
on  a  cruise.  But  a  sail  being  reported,  and  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  the  Yankee  gunboat  Sonoma,  and  being 
of  heavier  metal  than  us,  we  showed  our  heels  ; 
but  for  forty-eight  hours  she  chased  us,  but  got 
nothing  for  her  pains,  for  on  the  third  morning 
she  could  hardly  be  seen  from  the  mast-head. 
From  the  time  of  eluding  the  Sonoma  till  the 
twelfth  of  February  we  saw  no  Yankee  vessels, 
and  all  the  boys  were  getting  impatient  for  a 
prize,  or  even  a  sail,  when  we  heard  the  mast¬ 
head  lookout  sing  out :  “  Sail,  ho !” 

Steam  was  raised  and  our  propeller  lowered, 
and  at  four  p.m.  we  boarded  her  and  found  that 
she  was  indeed  a  prize.  Her  name  was  the  Jacob 
Bell,  from  Foo-Chow,  bound  to  New-York,  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  teas,  silks,  etc.  We  burned 
her  and  then  went  to  Barbadoes. 

Our  next  prize  was  the  Star  of  Peace,  which 
we  captured  on  the  twelfth  of  March ;  she  was 
from  Calcutta,  bound  to  Boston,  with  saltpetre  ! 
The  schooner  Aldebaran  was  the  next  victim  of 
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the  pirate  Florida.  For  fifteen  days  did  we  look 
for  another,  and  she  brought  us  the  most  needful 
article,  and  that  was  coal.  The  Lapwing  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  sent  a  cruising 
against  Yanks,  and  captured  the  ship  Kate  Dyer, 
and  bonded  her  for  forty  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  thirtieth  March  fell  in  with  the  bark  M.  J. 
Oolcard,  from  New-York,  bound  to  Cape  Town, 
and  she  was  burned. 

On  the  line  we  met  the  Oreto,  (Lapwing,)  coal¬ 
ed,  and  then  took  a  cruise  along  the  line,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  April  burned  ship  Commonwealth, 
from  New-York  for  San  Francisco.  On  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  April,  burned  the  bark  Henrietta,  from 
Baltimore  for  Rio  Janeiro.  The  next  day  (twen¬ 
ty-fourth)  burned  the  ship  Oneida,  from  Shangliae, 
for  New-York,  with  tea.  May  sixth,  took  herma¬ 
phrodite  brig  Clarence,  put  one  twelve-pounder 
howitzer,  twenty  men,  and  two  officers  on  board, 
and  sent  her  on  a  cruise.  What  execution  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Reed  did,  I  refer  you  to  the  papers  about. 
The  Tacony  was  one  of  her  prizes. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  we  were  in  Pernambuco  ; 
sailed  on  the  twelfth.  Next  day  (May  thirteenth) 
burnt  ship  Crown  Point,  another  San  Francisco 
packet  from  New-York.  We  then  went  to  Seara, 
where  we  again  coaled,  and  started  for  the  North¬ 
ern  coast;  and  on  the  sixth  June  burnt  ship 
Southern  Cross,  from  San  Francisco,  bound  to 
New-York.  On  the  fourteenth  June,  burnt  the 
ship  Red  Gauntlet,  from  Boston  to  Hong-Ivong. 
From  her  we  also  got  coals,  but  they  were  not 
good,  as  we  afterward  found  out.  On  the  six¬ 
teenth,  took  ship  B.  F.  Hoxie,  bound  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  England.  From  her  we  got  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  silver,  and  burnt  in  her  over  fifty  tons  of  silver 
ore. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  June,  captured  schooner 
Y.  H.  Hill,  and  bonded  her  for  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  on  condition  that  she  would  carry  our  pris¬ 
oners,  some  fifty  or  more,  to  Bermuda.  Our  next 
prize  was  the  ship  Sunrise,  eight  days  from  New- 
York  to  Liverpool,  having  a  neutral  cargo,  bonded 
her  for  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars;  this 
was  on  the  seventh  July.  We  were  now  close  to 
New-York  ;  the  eighth  July  we  were  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  that  city.  About  twelve 
ii.  this  day  (eighth)  we  exchanged  signals  with 
an  English  brig — another  sail  being  reported, 
started  in  pursuit,  and  as  the  fog  cleared  up,  saw 
a  large  steamer  lying  by  her  and  had  sent  her 
boat  alongside.  We  ran  down  until  we  saw  the 
Yankee  colors  flying  from  her  peak.  “All  hands” 
were  then  called  to  quarters. 

After  manoeuvring  about  half  an  hour,  $hc 
finally  ran  down  to  us.  As  soon  as  she  was 
near  enough  we  hauled  down  the  English  colors, 
(which  were  flying  at  the  time,)  and  showed  to 
their  view  the  “stars  and  bars,”  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  her  a  broadside.  Her  men  ran  from 
their  after  pivot  and  sought  -protection  behind 
the  ship’s  bulwarks.  But  the  weather  was  in 
their  favor,  for  just  then  the  fog  came  down  so 
dense  that  the  Ericsson  could  not  be  seen,  so  all 
we  could  do  was  to  wait  till  it  cleared  up.  But 


judge  our  astonishment  when  it  did  clear  up,  to 
see  the  Yankee  about  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of 
us,  and  travelling  for  Sandy  Hook.  Now  it  was 
we  felt  the  need  of  good  coal. 

Our  brave  Captain  Maffit  offered  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  fifteen  pounds  of  steam, 
but  we  could  not  get  but  eight  and  ten  pounds, 
although  we  used  pitch  and  rosin.  All  hands 
were  anxious  to  catch  her,  for  she  had  been  sent 
out  to  catch  “rebel  cruisers,”  but  she  caught  a 
tartar  this  time.  But  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
burning  two  vessels  under  her  nose  —  the  brig 
N.  B.  Nash,  from  New-York,  and  the  whaling 
schooner  Rienzi,  from  Provincetown ;  but  the 
crew,  however,  had  left  when  they  saw  us  burn 
the  brig.  We  showed  the  crew  of  the  Nash  the 
steamer  Ericsson  making  tracks  for  New-York. 

With  a  sad  heart  we  left  the  Ericsson  and  steer¬ 
ed  for  Bermuda,  at  which  place  we  arrived  on  the 
sixteenth  instant,  and  as  soon  as  we  coal  we  leave 
this  place  for  a  cruise,  and  you  and  your  readers 
may  be  assured  that  the  Florida  will  sustain  her 
reputation,  and  do  all  she  can  to  annoy  the  Yan¬ 
kees.  Hoping  this  will  meet  your  approbation, 
I  close.  ^  Respectfully,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  deaths  on  board 
the  Florida,  since  she  commenced  her  cruise : 

Seaman  John  Johnson,  liver  complaint;  sea¬ 
man  Isaac  White,  lost  overboard;  seaman  John 
Lohman, consumption ;  Surgeon  Grafton,  drowned 
near  the  line  ;  James  Sudley,  steward  ;  Paymas¬ 
ter  Lynch,  died  at  sea,  of  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs. 


Doc.  14B. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  LETTER. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  | 
August,  16,  1S03.  ( 

Ron.  James  G.  ConMing : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  inviting  me  to  at¬ 
tend  amass  meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men, 
to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois  on  the  third 
of  September,  has  been  received.  It  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  me  thus  to  meet  my  old  friends 
at  my  own  home,  but  I  cannot  just  now  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  city  so  long  as  a  visit  there  would 
require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  composed  of  all  those  who 
maintain  unconditional  devotion  to  the  Union; 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  political  friends  will 
thank  me  for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation’s  grati¬ 
tude  to  those  other  noble  men  whom  no  partisan 
malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me. 
To  such  I  would  say,  you  desire  peace,  and  you 
blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can 
we  obtain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  conceivable 
ways.  First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it? 
If  you  are  so,  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for 
it,  a  second  way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am 
against  this.  If  you  are  you  should  say  so  plain¬ 
ly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  disso- 
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lution,  there  only  remains  some  imaginary  com¬ 
promise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embrac¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  now  possi¬ 
ble.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite 
belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its  mili¬ 
tary,  its  army.  That  army  dominates  all  the 
country  and  all  the  people  within  its  range. 

Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men 
within  that  range  in  opposition  to  that  army,  is 
simply  nothing  for  the  present ;  because  such 
man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce 
their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one  were  made  with 
them. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South 
and  peace  men  of  the  North  get  together  in  con¬ 
vention  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what 
way  can  that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  army  out  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

General  Meade’s  army  can  keep  Lee’s  army  out 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  I  think  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  compro¬ 
mise  to  which  the  controllers  of  General  Lee’s 
army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all  affect  that  army. 
In  an  effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste 
time,  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  that  would  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made 
either  with  those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or 
with  the  people  first  liberated  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our  army. 
Now,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  in¬ 
timation  from  the  rebel  army,  or  from  any  of  the 
men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  com¬ 
promise,  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  be¬ 
lief.  All  charges  or  intimations  to  the  contrary 
are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise 
you  that  if  any  such  proposition  shall  hereafter 
come  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  secret  from 
you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  bond  of  serv¬ 
ice,  the  United  States  Constitution  ;  and  that,  as 
such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me 
about  the  negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could 
be  free,  while  you,  I  suppose,  do  not.  Yet  I  have 
neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure  which 
is  not  consistent  with  even  your  views,  provided 
that  you  arc  for  the  Union. 

I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to 
which  you  replied  that  you  wished  not  to  be 
taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way 
as  to  save  you  from  greater  taxation  to  save  the 
Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  perhaps  would  have  it  retracted.  You  say 
it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I 
think  the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in  time  of  war.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is  that  slaves 
are  property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any 
question  that  by  the  law  of  war,  property,  both 


of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  need¬ 
ed  ? 

And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helps 
us  or  hurts  the  enemy  ? 

Armies  the  world  over  destroy  enemy’s  property 
when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and  even  destroy  their 
own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belliger¬ 
ents  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  and 
hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things  regarded  as 
barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are 
the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combat¬ 
ants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  is  valid  or  is  not 
valid.  If  it  is  valid,  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some 
of  you  profess  to  think  that  its  retraction  would 
operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better 
after  the  retraction  than  before  the  issue  ? 

There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of 
trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Procla¬ 
mation  was  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of 
which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was 
coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  return¬ 
ing  to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly 
progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue  of 
the  Proclamation  as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions 
of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  emancipation  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  aid  of  colored  troops  constitute  the 
heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion,  and 
that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes 
could  not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was,  but 
for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 

Among  the  commanders  holding  these  views 
are  some  who  never  had  any  affinity  with  what 
is  called  Abolitionists,  or  with  “Republican  par¬ 
ty  politics;”  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  mili¬ 
tary  opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  being 
entitled  to  some  weight  against  the  objections 
often  urged,  that  emancipation  and  arming  the 
blacks  are  unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were 
not  adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  ne¬ 
groes.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  fight 
for  you.  But  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  ex¬ 
clusively  to  serve  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proc¬ 
lamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the 
Union. 

Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue 
fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to 
declare  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 

.1  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union, 
to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should  cease 
helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened 
the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you 
think  differently?  I  thought  that  whatever  ne¬ 
groes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so 
much  less  for  white  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the 
Union  ?  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you  ?  But 
negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives. 
Why  should  they  do  any  thing  for  us  if  we  will 
do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest 
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motive,  even  the  promise  of  their  freedom.  And 
the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters 
again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the 
great  North-West  for  it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New-England, 
Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way 
right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  hand.  On  the  spot 
their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black 
and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national  one, 
and  let  none  be  banned  who  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  it.  And  while  those  who  have  cleared 
the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is 
not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has 
been  more  bravely  and  better  done  than  at  An- 
tietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburgh,  and  on  many 
fields  of  lesser  note. 

Nor  must  Uncle  Sam’s  web-feet  be  forgotten. 
At  all  the  waters’  margins  they  have  been  pres¬ 
ent,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and 
the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy 
bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little 
damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 

Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic  —  for 
the  principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive 
for  man’s  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I 
hope  it  will  soon  come,  and  come  to  stay ;  and 
so  come  as  to  be  worth  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that,  among 
freemen,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from 
the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case,  and  pay 
the  cost. 

And  then  there  will  be  some  black  men  who 
can  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clenched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised 
bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this 
great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  will  be 
some  white  men  unable  to  forget  that,  with  ma¬ 
lignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they  have 
striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy 
final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us 
diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that 
a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us 
the  rightful  result. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


Doc.  144. 

COLONEL  GRIERSON’S  EXPEDITION 

FROM  LA  GRANGE,  TENN.,  TO  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Brigade,  | 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  5, 1863.  f 

Colonel  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
Major-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  received  through 
Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Smith,  at  La  Grange, 
Tenn.,  I  left  that  place  at  daylight  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  with  the  effective 
force  of  my  command,  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  strong.  We  moved  southward  without 
material  interruption,  crossing  the  Tallahatchie 
River  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  at  three 


different  points.  One  battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Illinois,  under  Major  Graham,  crossing  at  New- 
Albany,  found  the  bridge  partially  torn  up,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  it.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  bridge  they  were  fired  upon,  but 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  repaired 
the  bridge,  and  crossed.  The  balance  of  the 
Seventh  Illinois  and  the  whole  of  the  Sixth 
crossed  at  a  ford  two  miles  above,  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Iowa  crossed  about  four  miles  still  further 
up.  After  crossing,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Illi¬ 
nois  moved  south  on  the  Pontotoc  road,  and  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Sloan  ;  the  Second  Iowa  also  moved  south  from 
their  point  of  crossing,  and  encamped  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  river.  The  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents  all  night.  The  next  morning,  April  nine¬ 
teenth,  I  sent  a  detachment  eastward  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Colonel  Hatch,  and  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  toward  Chesterville,  where  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  was  organizing.  I  also  sent  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  New-Albany,  and  another  north-west 
toward  King’s  Bridge,  to  attack  and  destroy  a 
portion  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  organizing  there, 
under  Major  Chalmers.  I  thus  sought  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  object  of  our  advance  was 
to  break  up  these  parties.  The  expedition  east¬ 
ward  communicated  with  Colonel  Hatch,  who 
was  still  moving  south  parallel  to  us.  The  one 
to  New-Albany  came  upon  two  hundred  rebels 
near  the  town  and  engaged  them,  killing  and 
wounding  several.  The  one  north-west  found 
that  Major  Chalmers’s  command,  hearing  of  our 
close  proximity,  had  suddenly  left  in  the  night, 
going  west.  After  the  return  of  these  expedi¬ 
tions,  I  moved  with  the  whole  force  to  Pontotoc. 
Colonel  Hatch  joined  us  about  noon,  reporting- 
having  skirmished  with  about  two  hundred  rebels 
the  afternoon  before  and  that  morning,  killing, 
wounding,  and  capturing  a  number.  We  reached 
Pontotoc  about  five  o’clock  p.m.  The  advance 
dashed  into  the  town,  came  upon  some  guerrillas, 
killed  one,  and  wounded  and  captured  several 
more.  Here  we  also  captured  a  large  mail,  about 
four  hundred  bushels  of  salt,  and  the  camp- 
equipage,  books,  papers,  etc.,  of  Captain  Weath- 
erall’s  command,  all  of  which  were  destroyed. 
After  slight  delay,  we  moved  out  and  encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Daggett, 
five  miles  south  of  Pontotoc,  on  the  road  toward 
Houston. 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  April  twen¬ 
tieth,  I  detached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  the  least  effective  portion  of  the  command, 
with  one  gun  of  the  battery,  and  all  the  pris¬ 
oners,  led  horses,  and  captured  property,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Love,  of  the  Second  Iowa, 
to  proceed  back  to  La  Grange,  marching  in  col¬ 
umn  of  fours,  before  daylight,  through  Pontotoc, 
and  thus  leaving  the  impression  that  the  whole 
command  had  returned.  Major  Love  had  orders 
also  to  send  off  a  single  scout  to  cut  the  telegraph 
wires  south  of  Oxford.  At  five  o’clock  a.m.  I 
proceeded  southward  with  the  main  force,  on  the 
Houston  road,  passing  around  Houston  about 
four  o’clock  p.m. ,  and  halting  at  dark  on  the 
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plantation  of  Benjamin  Kilgore,  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  the  latter  place,  on  the  road 
toward  Starkville.  The  following  morning,  at 
six  o’clock,  I  resumed  the  march  southward,  and 
about  eight  o’clock  came  to  the  road  leading 
south-east  to  Columbus,  Miss.  Here  I  detached 
Colonel  Hatch,  with  the  Second  Iowa  cavalry  and 
one  gun  of  the  battery,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad  in  the  vicinity  of 
W est-Point,  destroy  the  road  and  wires,  thence 
move  south,  destroying  the  railroad  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  property  as  far  south,  if  possible,  as  Macon  ; 
thence  cross  the  railroad,  making  a  circuit  north¬ 
ward,  if  practicable  take  Columbus  and  destroy 
all  government  works  in  that  place,  and  again 
strike  Okalona,  and  destroying  it,  return  to  La 
Grange  by  the  most  practicable  route.  Of  this 
expedition  and  the  one  previously  sent  back  I 
have  since  heard  nothing  except  vague  and  un¬ 
certain  rumors  through  secession  sources.  These 
detachments  were  intended  as  diversions,  and 
even  should  the  commanders  not  have  been  able 
to  carry  out  their  instructions,  yet,  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  other  directions, 
they  assisted  us  much  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  main  object  of  the  expedition. 

After  having  started  Colonel  Hatch  on  his 
way,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  command, 
consisting  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Illinois  cav¬ 
alry,  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  I  con¬ 
tinued  on  my  journey  southward,  still  keeping 
the  Starkville  road,  arriving  at  Starkville  about 
four  o’clock  p.m.  ;  we  captured  a  mail  and  a 
quantity  of  government  property,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  From  this  point  we  took  the  direct 
road  to  Louisville.  We  moved  out  on  this  road 
about  four  miles,  through  a  dismal  swamp  near 
belty-deep  in  mud,  and  sometimes  swimming  our 
horses  to  cross  streams,  when  we  encamped  for 
the  night  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  rain.  From 
this  point  I  detached  a  battalion  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Illinois  cavalry,  under  - ,  to  proceed 

about  four  miles,  and  destroy  a  large  tannery 
and  shoe  manufactory  in  the  service  of  the  rebels. 
They  returned  safely,  having  accomplished  the 
work  most  effectually.  They  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  leather  and  machinery,  in  all  amounting  pro¬ 
bably  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  captured  a 
rebel  quartermaster  from  Port  Hudson,  who  was 
there  laying  in  a  supply  for  his  command.  We 
now  immediately  resumed  the  march  toward 
Louisville — distance  twenty-eight  miles — mostly 
through  a  dense  swamp  —  the  Noxubee  River 
bottom.  This  was  for  miles  belly-deep  in  water, 
so  that  no  road  was  discernible.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  through  this  part  of  the  country,  generally, 
did  not  know  of  our  coming,  and  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  us  to  bo  any  thing  but  confederates.  We 
arrived  at  Louisville  soon  after  dark.  I  sent  a 
battalion  of  the  Sixth  Illinois,  under  Major  Starr, 
in  advance,  to  picket  the  town  and  remain  until 
the  column  had  passed,  when  they  were  relieved 
by  a  battalion  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  under 
Major  Graham,  who  was  ordered  to  remain  until 
we  should  have  been  gone  an  hour,  to  prevent 


persons  leaving  with  information  of  the  course 
we  were  taking,  to  drive  out  stragglers,  preserve 
order,  and  quiet  the  fears  of  the'people.  They 
had  heard  of  our  coming  a  short  time  before  we 
arrived,  and  many  had  left,  taking  only  what 
they  could  hurriedly  move.  The  column  moved 
quietly  through  the  town  without  halting,  and 
not  a  thing  was  disturbed.  Those  who  remained 
at  home  acknowledged  that  they  were  surprised. 
They  had  expected  to  be  robbed,  outraged,  and 
have  their  houses  burned.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  protected  in  their  persons  and  property. 
After  leaving  the  town  we  struck  another  swamp, 
in  which,  crossing  it,  as  we  were  obliged  to,  in 
the  dark,  we  lost  several  animals  drowned  and 
the  men  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  March¬ 
ing  until  midnight,  wye  halted  until  daylight  at 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Estus,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Louisville. 

The  next  morning,  April  twenty-third,  at  day¬ 
light,  we  took  the  road  for  Philadelphia,  cross¬ 
ing  Pearl  River  at  a  bridge  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  town.  This  bridge  we  were  fearful  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  citizens  to  prevent  our 
crossing,  and  upon  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  we 
found  that  they  had  met  and  organized  for  that 
purpose,  but  hearing  of  our  near  approach,  their 
hearts  failed,  and  they  fled  to  the  woods.  We 
moved  through  Philadelphia  about  three  p.m., 
without  interruption,  and  halted  to  feed  about 
five  miles  south-east  on  the  Enterprise  road. 
Here  we  rested  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  I 
sent  two  battalions  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  caval¬ 
ry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackburn,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  Decatur,  thence  to  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Newton  Station.  With  the  main  force  I 
followed  about  an  hour  later.  The  advance 
passed  through  Decatur  about  daylight,  and 
struck  the  railroad  about  six  o’clock  a.m.  I  ar¬ 
rived  about  an  hour  afterward  with  the  column. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackburn  dashed  into  the 
town,  took  possession  of  the  railroad  and  tele¬ 
graph,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  trains  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival.  One  of 
these,  twenty-five  cars,  was  loaded  with  ties  and 
machinery,  and  the  other  thirteen  cars  were 
loaded  with  commissary  stores  and  ammunition, 
among  the  latter  several  thousand  loaded  shells. 
These,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  commis¬ 
sary  and  quartermaster’s  stores,  and  about  five 
hundred  stand  of  arms  stored  in  the  town,  were 
destroyed.  Seventy-five  prisoners  captured  at 
this  point  were  paroled.  The  locomotives  were 
exploded  and  otherwise  rendered  completely  un¬ 
serviceable.  Here  the  track  was  torn  up,  and  a 
bridge  half  a  mile  west  of  the  station  destroyed. 
1  detached  a  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  caval¬ 
ry,  under  Major  Starr,  to  proceed  eastward,  and 
destroy  such  bridges,  etc.,  as  he  might  find  over 
Chunkey  River.  Having  damaged  as  much  as 
possible  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  destroyed 
all  government  property  in  the  vicinity  of  New¬ 
ton,  I  moved  about  four  miles  south  of  the  road 
and  fed  men  and  horses.  The  forced  marches 
which  I  was  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  reach 
this  point  successfully  necessarily  very  much 
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fatigued  and  exhausted  my  command,  and  rest 
and  food  were  absolutely  necessary  for  its  safety. 

From  captured  mails  and  information  obtained  by 
my  scouts,  I  knew  that  large  forces  had  been  sent 
out  to  intercept  our  return,  and  having  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Major-General  Hurlbut  and  Brigadier- 
General  Smith  to  move  in  any  direction  from  this 
point  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  best  for 
the  safety  of  my  command  and  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  I  at  once  decided  to  move  south,  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessary  rest  and  food  for 
men  and  horses,  and  then  return  to  La  Grange 
through  Alabama,  or  make  for  Baton  Rouge,  as  I 
might  hereafter  deem  best.  Major  Starr  in  the 
mean  time  rejoined  us,  having  destroyed  most 
effectually  three  bridges  and  several  hundred  feet 
of  trestle-work,  and  the  telegraph,  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  east  of  Newton  Station.  After  resting 
about  three  hours,  we  moved  south  to  Garlands- 
ville.  At  this  point  we  found  the  citizens,  many 
of  them  venerable  with  age,  armed  with  shot¬ 
guns,  and  organized  to  resist  our  approach.  As 
the  advance  entered  the  town,  these  citizens  fired 
upon  them,  and  wounded  one  of  our  men.  We 
charged  upon  them,  and  captured  several.  After 
disarming  them  we  showed  them  the  folly  of 
their  actions,  and  released  them.  Without  an 
exception  they  acknowledged  their  mistake,  and 
declared  that  they  had  been  grossly  deceived  as 
to  our  real  character.  One  volunteered  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  guide,  and  upon  leaving  us  declared  that 
hereafter  his  prayers  should  be  for  the  Union 
army.  I  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  the  feeling 
which  exists,  and  of  the  good  effect  which  our 
presence  produced  among  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  we  passed.  Hundreds  who 
are  skulking  and  hiding  out  to  avoid  conscription, 
only  await  the  presence  of  our  arms  to  sustain 
them,  when  they  will  rise  up  and  declare  their 
principles ;  and  thousands  who  have  been  de¬ 
ceived,  upon  the  vindication  of  our  cause,  would 
immediately  return  to  loyalty.  After  slight  delay 
at  Garlandsville,  we  moved  south-west  about  ten 
miles,  and  camped  at  night  on  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  Bender,  two  miles  west  of  Montrose.  Our 
men  and  horses  having  become  gradually  ex¬ 
hausted,  I  determined  on  making  a  veiy  easy 
march  the  next  day,  and  looking  more  to  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  my  weary  little  command  than  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  object ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  marched  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  taking  a  west  and  varying  slightly  to  a  north¬ 
west  course.  We  marched  about  five  miles,  and 
halted  to  feed  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Nichols. 
After  resting  until  about  two  o’clock  p.m.,  during 
which  time  I  sent  detachments  north  to  threaten 
the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Lake  Station  and  other 
points,  we  moved  south-west  toward  Raleigh, 
making  about  twelve  miles  during  the  afternoon, 
and  halting  at  dark  on  the  plantation  of  Ur. 
Mackadora.  From  this  point  f  sent  a  single  scout, 
disguised  as  a  citizen,  to  proceed  northward  to 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  cut  the  tele¬ 
graph,  and,  if  possible,  fire  a  bridge  or  trestle- 
work.  lie  started  on  his  journey  about  midnight, 
and  when  within  seven  miles  of  the  railroad  he 


came  Upon  a  regiment  of  Southern  cavalry  from 
Brandon,  Miss.,  in  search  of  us.  He  succeeded 
in  misdirecting  them  as  to  the  place  where  he  had 
last  seen  us,  and  having  seen  them  well  on  the 
wrong  road,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  camp  with  the  news.  When  he  first  met  them 
they  were  on  the  direct  road  to  our  camp,  and 
had  they  not  been  turned  from  their  course  would 
have  come  up  with  us  before  daylight.  From  in¬ 
formation  received  through  my  scouts  and  other 
sources,  I  found  that  Jackson  and  the  stations 
east,  as  far  as  Lake  Station,  had  been  reenforced 
by  infantry  and  artillery,  and  hearing  that  a  fight 
was  momentarily  expected  at  Grand  Gulf,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  rapid  march,  cross  Pearl  River, 
and  strike  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad  at  Ilazlehurst,  and  after  de¬ 
stroying  as  much  of  the  road  as  possible,  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
cooperate  with  our  forces,  should  they  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  attack  upon  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gib¬ 
son.  Having  obtained,  during  this  day,  plenty 
of  forage  and  provisions,  and  having  had  one  good 
night’s  rest,  we  now  again  left,  ready  for  any 
emergency.”  Accordingly,  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  we  crossed  Leaf 
River,  burning  the  bridge  behind  us,  to  prevent 
any  enemy  who  might  be  in  pursuit  from  follow¬ 
ing  ;  thence  through  Raleigh,  capturing  the  sheriff 
of  that  county  with  about  three  thousand  dollars 
in  Government  funds;  thence  to  Westville,  reach¬ 
ing  this  place  soon  after  dark.  Passing  on  about 
two  miles  we  halted  to  feed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heav}r  rain,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Williams. 
After  feeding,  Colonel  Prince,  of  the  Seventh  Illi¬ 
nois  cavalry,  with  two  battalions,  was  sent  imme¬ 
diately  forward  to  Pearl  River  to  secure  the  ferry 
and  landing.  He  arrived  in  time  to  capture  a 
courier,  who  had  come  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Yankees,  and  orders  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ferry.  AYith  the  main  column  I 
followed  in  about  two  hours.  We  ferried  and 
swam  our  horses,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
whole  command  by  two  o’clock  p.m.  As  soon  as 
Colonel  Prince  had  crossed  his  two  battalions,  he 
was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  New- 
Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
striking  it  at  Ilazlehurst.  Here  he  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  containing  about  six  hundred  loaded 
shells  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  and 
quartermaster’s  stores,  intended  for  Grand  Gulf 
and  Port  Gibson.  These  were  destroyed,  and  as 
much  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  as  possible. 
Here,  again,  we  found  the  citizens  armed  to  resist 
us,  but  they  fled  precipitately  upon  our  approach. 

From  this  point  we  took  a  north-west  course 
to  Gallatin,  four  miles,  thence  south-west  throe 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  where  wo  halted  until  the  next  morning. 
Directly  after  leaving  Gallatin  we  captured  a 
sixty-four  pound,  gun  and  a  heavy  wagon-load  of 
ammunition,  and  machinery  for  mounting  the 
gun,  on  the  road  to  Port  Gibson.  The  gun  was 
spiked  and  the  carriages  and  ammunition  destroy¬ 
ed.  During  the  afternoon  it  rained  in  torrents, 
and  the  men  were  completely  drenched.  At  six 
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o’clock  the  next  morning,  April  twenty-eighth, 
we  moved  westward  ;  after  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  I  detached  a  battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Trafton,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  back  to  the  railroad  at  Bahala,  and  destroy 
the  road,  telegraph,  and  all  government  proper¬ 
ty  he  might  find.  With  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  T  moved  south-west  toward  Union  Church. 
We  halted  to  feed  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Snyder,  about  two  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  church.  While  feeding,  our  pickets 
were  fired  upon  by  a  considerable  force.  I  im¬ 
mediately  moved  out  upon  them,  skirmished 
with  and  drove  them  through  the  town,  wound¬ 
ing  and  capturing  a  number.  It  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  Wirt  Adams’s  Alabama  cavalry.  After 
driving  them  off  we  held  the  town,  and  bivou¬ 
acked  for  ’the  night.  After  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  Captain  Trafton  return¬ 
ed  to  us  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  having  come  upon  the  rear  of 
the  main  body  of  Adams’s  command.  The  ene¬ 
my  having  a  battery  of  artillery,  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  attack  us  in  front  and  rear  at  Union 
Church,  about  daylight  in  the  morning,  but  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Trafton  with  a  force  in 
his  rear,  changed  his.  purpose,  and  turning  to 
the  right  he  took  the  direct  road  toward  Port 
Gibson.  From  this  point  I  made  a  strong  de¬ 
monstration  toward  Fayette,  with  a  view  of  cre¬ 
ating  the  impression  that  we  were  going  toward 
Port  Gibson  or  Natchez,  while  I  quietly  took  the 
opposite  direction,  taking  the  road  leading  south¬ 
east  to  Brookhaven,  on  the  railroad.  Before  ar¬ 
riving  at  this  place,  we  ascertained  that  about 
five  hundred  citizens  and  conscripts  were  organ¬ 
ized  to  resist  us.  We  charged  into  the  town, 
when  they  fled,  making  but  little  resistance. 
We  captured  over  two  hundred  prisoners,  a 
large  and  beautiful  camp  of  instruction,  compris¬ 
ing  several  hundred  tents  and  a  large  quantity 
of  quartermaster’s  and  commissary  stores,  arms, 
ammunition,  etc.  After  paroling  the  prisoners  and 
destroying  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  all  gov¬ 
ernment  property,  about  dark  we  moved  south¬ 
ward,  and  encamped  at  Mr.  Gill’s  plantation, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Brookhaven. 

The  following  morning  we  moved  directly 
south  along  the  railroad,  destroying  all  bridges 
and  trestle-work  to  Bogue  Chitto  Station,  where 
we  burned  the  depot  and  fifteen  freight-cars,  and 
captured  a  very  large  secession  flag.  From 
thence  we  still  moved  along  the  railroad,  de¬ 
stroying  every  bridge,  water-tank,  etc.,  as  we 
passed,  to  Summit,  which  place  we  reached  soon 
after  noon.  Here  we  destroyed  twenty-five 
freight-cars  and  a  large  quantity  of  government 
sugar.  We  found  much  Union  sentiment  in  this 
town,  and  were  kindly  welcomed  and  fed  by 
many  of  the  citizens.  Hearing  nothing  more  of 
our  forces  at  Grand  Gulf,  I  concluded  to  make 
for  Baton  Rouge,  to  recruit  my  command,  after 
which  I  could  return  to  La  Grange  through 
Southern  Mississippi  and  West- Alabama ;  or, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  move  through 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Accordingly,  after 


resting  about  two  hours,  we  started  south-west 
on  the  Liberty  road,  marched  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  halted  until  daylight  on  the  plantation  of  Dr. 
Spurlark.  The  next  morning  we  left  the  road 
and  threatened  Magnolia  and  Osyka,  where  large 
forces  were  concentrated  to  meet  us  ;  but  instead 
of  attacking  those  points,  took  a  course  due 
south,  marching  through  woods,  lanes,  and  by¬ 
roads,  and  striking  the  road  leading  from  Clinton 
to  Osyka.  Scarcely  had  we  touched  this  road 
when  we  came  upon  the  Ninth  Tennessee  cav¬ 
alry,  posted  in  a  strong  defile,  guarding  the 
bridges  over  Tickfaw  River.  We  captured  their 
pickets,  and  attacking,  drove  them  before  us, 
killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  a  number. 
Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  one  man  killed, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  D.  Blackburn 
and  four  men  wounded.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  bravery  of  the  men  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  particularly  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blackburn,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  charged 
upon  the  bridge,  dashed  over,  and  by  undaunted 
courage  dislodged  the  enemy  from  his  strong  po¬ 
sition.  After  disposing  of  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed,  we  immediately  moved  south  on  the  Greens- 
burgh  road,  recrossing  the  Tickfaw  River  at  Ed¬ 
ward’s  bridge.  At  this  point,  we  met  Garland’s 
rebel  cavalry,  and  with  one  battalion  of  the  Sixth 
Illinois  and  two  guns  of  the  battery,  engaged  and 
drove  them  off  without  halting  the  column. 

The  enemy  were  now  on  our  track  in  earnest. 
We  were  in  the  vicinity  of  their  strongholds,  and 
from  couriers  and  dispatches  which  we  captured, 
it  was  evident  they  were  sending  forces  in  all  di¬ 
rections  to  intercept  us.  The  Amite  River  —  a 
wide  and  rapid  stream — -was  to  be  crossed,  and 
there  was  but  one  bridge  by  which  it  could  be 
crossed,  and  this  was  in  exceeding  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  Port  Hudson.  This  I  determined  upon  se¬ 
curing  before  I  halted.  We  crossed  it  at  mid¬ 
night,  about  two  hours  in  advance  of  a  heavy 
column  of  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had  been 
sent  there  to  intercept  us.  I  moved  on  to  Sandy 
Creek,  where  Hughes’s  cavalry,  under  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Wilburn,  were  encamped,  and  where 
there  was  another  main  road  leading  to  Port 
Hudson. 

We  reached  this  point  at  first  dawn  of  day, 
completely  surprised  and  captured  the  camp  with 
a  number  of  prisoners.  Having  destroyed  the 
camp,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tents,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  guns,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  stores,  books,  papers,  and  public 
documents,  I  immediately  took  the  road  from 
Baton  Rouge.  Arriving  at  the  Commite  River, 
we  utterly  surprised  Stuart’s  cavalry,  who  were 
picketing  at  this  point,  capturing  forty  of  them, 
with  their  horses,  arms,  and  entire  camp.  Ford¬ 
ing  the  river,  we  halted  to  feed  within  four  miles 
of  the  town.  Major-General  Augv  ,  in  command 
at  Baton  Rouge,  having  now,  for  Ve  first,  heard 
of  our  approach,  sent  two  companies  of  cavalry, 
under  Captain  Godfrey,  to  meet  us.  We  march¬ 
ed  into  the  town  about  three  o’clock  p.m.,  and 
were  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  United 
States  forces  at  this  point. 
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Before  our  arrival  in  Louisville,  company  B, 
of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Forbes,  was  detached  to  proceed  to  Macon,  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  if  possible  to  take 
the  town,  destroy  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  and 
rejoin  us.  Upon  approaching  the  place,  he  found 
it  had  been  reenforced,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Oka  Noxubee  River  destroyed,  so  that  the  rail¬ 
road  and  telegraph  could  not  be  reached.  He 
came  back  to  our  trail,  crossed  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  at  Newton,  took  a  south-east  course  to  Enter¬ 
prise,  where,  although  his  force  numbered  only 
thirty-five  men,  he  entered  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place.  The 
commanding  officer  at  that  point  asked  an  hour 
to  consider  the  matter,  which  Captain  Forbes 
(having  ascertained  that  a  large  force  occupied 
the  place)  granted  and  improved  in  getting  away. 
He  immediately  followed  us,  and  succeeded  in 
joining  the  column  while  it  was  crossing  Pearl 
River  at  Georgetown.  In  order  to  catch  us,  he 
was  obliged  to  march  sixty  miles  per  day  for  sev¬ 
eral  consecutive  days.  Much  honor  is  due  to 
Captain  Forbes  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  this  expedition. 

At  Louisville  I  sent  Captain  Lynch,  of  com¬ 
pany  E,  Sixth  Illinois  cavalry,  and  one  man  of 
his  company,  disguised  as  citizens,  who  had  gal¬ 
lantly  volunteered  to  proceed  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  cut  the  wings,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  presence  from  flying  along  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Jackson  and  other  points.  Captain 
Lynch  and  his  comrade  proceeded  toward  Macon, 
but  meeting  with  the  same  barrier  which  had 
stopped  Captain  Forbes,  could  not  reach  the 
road.  He  went  to  the  pickets  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  ascertained  the  whole  disposition  of  their 
forces  and  much  other  valuable  information,  and 
returning  joined  us  above  Decatur,  having  ridden 
without  interruption  for  two  days  and  nights 
without  a  moment’s  rest.  All  honor  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  Captain,  whose  intrepid  coolness  and  daring 
characterize  him  on  every  occasion. 

During  the  expedition  we  killed  and  wounded 
about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy,  captured  and 
paroled  over  five  hundred  prisoners,  many  of 
them  officers,  destroyed  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph,  captured  and  de¬ 
stroyed  over  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
other  army  stores  and  Government  property  to 
an  immense  amount ;  we  also  captured  one  thou¬ 
sand  horses  and  mules. 

Our  loss  during  the  entire  journey  was  three 
killed,  seven  wounded,  five  left  on  the  route  sick, 
the  Sergeant,  Major,  and  Surgeon  of  the  Seventh 
Illinois  left,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackburn, 
and  nine  men  missing,  supposed  to  have  strag¬ 
gled.  We  marched  over  six  hundred  miles  in 
less  than  sixteen  days.  The  last  twenty-eight 
hours  we  marched  seventy-six  miles,  had  four 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  forded  the 
Comite  River,  which  was  deep  enough  to  swim 
many  of  the  horses.  During  this  time  the  men 
and  horses  were  without  food  or  rest. 

Much  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
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was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  forage  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that  we  obtained 
over  one  meal  per  day.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
must  undoubtedly  suffer  for  w'ant  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  which  have  reached  most  fabulous 
prices. 

Two  thousand  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry 
were  sent  from  the  vicinity  of  Greenwood  and 
Grenada  north-east  to  intercept  us  ;  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  cavalry  and  several  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  with  artillery  were  sent  from 
Mobile  to  Macon,  Meridian,  and  other  points  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road.  A  force  was  sent 
from  Canton  north-east  to  prevent  our  crossing 
Pearl  River,  and  another  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  was  sent  from  Brookhaven  to  Monticello, 
thinking  we  would  cross  Pearl  River  at  that 
point  instead  of  Georgetown.  Expeditions  were 
also  sent  from  Vicksburgh,  Port  Gibson,  and 
Port  Hudson,  to  intercept  us.  Many  detach¬ 
ments  were  sent  out  from  my  command  at  vari¬ 
ous  places  to  mislead  the  enemy,  all  of  which 
rejoined  us  in  safety.  Colton’s  pocket  map  of 
the  Mississippi,  which,  though  small,  is  very  cor¬ 
rect,  was  all  I  had  to  guide  me,  but  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  their  couriers,  despatches,  and  mails,  and 
the  invaluable  aid  of  my  scouts,  we  were  always 
able  by  rapid  marches  to  evade  the  enemy  when 
they  were  too  strong,  and  whip  them  when  not 
too  large. 

Colonel  Prince,  commanding  the  Seventh  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loomis,  command¬ 
ing  the  Sixth  Illinois,  were  untiring  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  further  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  coolness, 
bravery,  and  above  all  of  the  untiring  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command 
during  the  entire  journey.  Without  their  hearty 
cooperation,  which  was  freely  given  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  so  much  with  such  signal  success. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  II.  Grierson,* 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

Lieut. -Col.  John  A.  Rawlings, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  145. 

CAPTURE  OF  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS. 

GENERAL  STEELE’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT.  + 

Headquarters  Army  of  Arkansas,  J 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  V 
Little  Rook,  Ark.,  Sept.  12,  1863.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  summary  of  the  operations  which  led 
to  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Arkansas  by 
the  expeditionary  army  under  my  command : 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July  I  arrived  at  Helena, 
and  pursuant  to  instructions  from  Major-General 
Grant,  reported  by  letter  to  the  commander  of  the 
Sixteenth  army  corps  for  the  instructions  relative 
to  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  against  Little 

*  See  page  S48  Docs.  Rebellion  Record,  Vol.  VI. 
t  See  Doe.  124,  page  417  ante. 
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Rock.  General  Hurlbut  placed  under  my  com¬ 
mand  all  the  troops  at  Helena,  and  the  cavalry 
division  under  Brigadier-General  Davidson,  then 
operating  in  Arkansas.  The  garrison  at  Helena 
had  been  reenforced  by  two  brigades  of  Kimball’s 
division,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Snyder’s 
Bluff,  and  were  suffering  severely  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Yazoo  country. 

The  proportion  of  sick  and  wounded  Helena 
troops  was  also  very  large.  Three  regiments 
were  designated  to  remain  at  Helena,  and  these, 
with  the  sick  and  convalescent,  were  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  garrison  of  that  place.  The  troops  de¬ 
signated  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  about  six 
thousand,  of  all  arms.  There  were  three  six-gun 
batteries  and  one  four-gun  battery,  including  six 
ten-pound  Parrotts.  The  cavalry — First  Indiana 
and  Fifth  Kansas — amounted  to  less  than  five 
hundred  for  duty.  The  First  Indiana  had  three 
small  rifled  guns.  Davidson  reported  some  less 
than  six  thousand  present  for  duty  in  his  cavalry 
division  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery — showing 
an  aggregate  of  about  twelve  thousand  fit  for 
duty.  Brigadier-Generals  Kimball  and  Salomon 
obtained  leaves  of  absence,  and  the  resignation 
of  General  Ross  was  accepted,  which  left  me  with 
but  one  general  officer — Davidson. 

The  resignation  of  my  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  was  accepted  just  at  this  time,  and  there 
were  no  officers  of  the  Quartermaster’s  and  Sub¬ 
sistence  Department  at  Helena,  except  Captain 
Allen,  A.  C.  S.,  and  Captain  Noble,  A.  Q.  M.,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  the  depot.  I  or¬ 
dered  the  establishment  of  camps  for  the  sick 
and  convalescents,  and  organized  the  command 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  Davidson  pushed 
on  to  Clarendon,  and  established  a  ferry  for  cross¬ 
ing  the  troops  ;  corduroying  two  miles  of  bottom, 
and  laying  down  the  pontoon-bridge  across  Rock 
Roe  Bayou.  On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  the  Hel¬ 
ena  troops  organized  into  a  division,  Colonel  now 
Brigadier-General  S.  A.  Rice  marched  toward 
Clarendon,  with  orders  to  reconstruct  the  bridges 
w'hich  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs  on  the  road,  which 
was  in  bad  condition.  Kimball’s  division,  under 
Colonel  William  B.  McClean,  followed  next  day. 

The  whole  command  was  at  Clarendon  and 
commenced  crossing  the  river  on  the  seventeenth 
of  August.  Before  the  grossing  was  effected  I 
found  my  operations  encumbered  by  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  sick.  To  have  established  a  hospital  and 
depot  at  this  point  would  have  involved  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Duvall’s  Bluff  was  a  more  healthy  location,  and 
the  route  to  Little  Rock  possessed  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other  as  a  line  of  operations.  I 
therefore  ordered  all  the  stores  and  sick  to  be 
sent  to  Duvall’s  Bluff  by  water.  The  enemy  had 
constructed  rifle-pits  in  a  commanding  position, 
fronting,  the  crossing  on  Rock  Roe  Bayou,  but  on 
the  approach  of  Davidson’s  division  had  fallen 
back,  leaving  only  a  picket.  This  position  could 
easily  have  been  turned  by  the  road  leading  up 
from  Harris’s  Ferry. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Davidson  was  directed  to 


move  with  his  division  to  Deadman’s  Lake,  and 
reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  position  at  Brownsville. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  rest  of  the  command 
moved  to  Duvall’s  Bluff,  the  transports  carrying 
the  sick  and  stores,  under  convoy  of  the  gun¬ 
boats.  An  advantageous  site  was  selected  on 
the  bluff  for  a  hospital  and  depot,  and  details 
immediately  ordered  to  throw  up  intrenchments, 
cut  away  the  timber  on  the  flanks  to  give  the  gun¬ 
boats  clear  range,  and  to  erect  sheds,  etc.  On 
the  twenty-fourth,  Davidson  advanced  to  Prairie 
Bayou,  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  continued  the 
march,  skirmishing  with  Marmaduke’s  cavalry  up 
to  Brownsville,  dislodging  him  at  that  place,  and 
driving  him  into  his  intrenchments  at  Bayou 
Metou,  on  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
and  the  enemy,  driven  from  his  works  on  the 
bayou,  fired  the  bridges  as  he  retreated.  Da¬ 
vidson  was  unable  to  save  th^  bridge,  every  thing 
having  been  prepared  for  its  destruction  before¬ 
hand.  The  bayou  was  deep  and  miry,  and  his 
pursuit  of  the  rebels  being  thus  checked,  he 
withdrew  to  his  camp  at  Brownsville,  leaving 
pickets  at  the  crossing  on  the  bayou. 

I  received  information  that  “True’s”  brigade 
from  Memphis  would  arrive  at  Clarendon  on  the 
thirtieth,  and  immediately  sent  a  party  to  con¬ 
struct  a  bridge  across  Rock  Roe  Bayou,  and  a 
ferry-boat  to  cross  the  troops  over  White  River. 
True  crossed  on  the  thirty-first,  and  on  the  first 
of  September  moved  up  to  Deadman’s  Lake. 
The  advance  from  Duvall’s  Bluff  also  commenced 
on  the  first,  the  place  having  been  put  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  that  the  convalescents,  and  a 
small  detail  left  there,  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
hold  it  against  any  force  the  enemy  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  send  in  that  direction. 

On  the  second  instant  all  my  available  force 
was  concentrated  at  Brownsville.  It  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  military  road  on  the  south 
side  of  Bayou  Metou  passed  through  a  section 
impracticable  for  any  military  operations — swamp, 
timber,  and  entanglement  of  vines  and  under¬ 
growth — and  was  commanded  by  the  enemy’s 
works.  I  therefore  directed  Davidson  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  around  to  the  enemy’s 
left,  by  way  of  Austin,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
penetrate  his  lines  and  ascertain  both  his  strength 
and  position.  Rice’s  division  was  ordered  for¬ 
ward  to  make  a  diversion  in  Davidson’s  favor  on 
the  Bayou  Metou.  Rice  drove  in  the  enemy’s 
pickets,  shelled  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bayou  for  several  hours,  and  encamped  for 
the  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Davidson  pushed  his  recon¬ 
noissance  until  the  numerous  roads  on  his  flanks 
and  rear  rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to  proceed 
any  further.  The  great  length  to  which  it  would 
increase  our  line  of  communication  with  our  base, 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  us  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  his  left  flank.  This  reconnoissance 
occupied  two  days.  By  this  time  I  had  collected 
information  in  regard  to  the  road  leading  by 
“  Shallow  Ford,”  and  Ashley’s  Mills  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas,  on  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  works,  which 
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determined  me  to  take  that  route.  The  march  to 
the  front  was  resumed  on  the  sixth.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  encumbered  with  a  large  number 
of  sick — near  seven  hundred.  True’s  brigade 
and  Ritter’s  brigade  of  cavalry  were  left  to  guard 
the  supply  train  and  the  sick.  On  the  seventh, 
we  reached  the  Arkansas  River,  near  Ashley’s 
Mills.  At  this  point  Davidson’s  cavalry,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  had  a  sharp  skirmish,  with  a  loss  of  five 
or  six  wounded  on  each  side,  and  one  rebel  cap¬ 
tain  prisoner.  The  eighth  and  ninth  were  employed 
in  reconnoissance,  in  repairing  the  road  back  to 
Bayou  Metou,  and  in  bringing  up  the  sick  and  the 
supply  trains  with  the  twTo  brigades  left  at  Browns¬ 
ville.  I  had  now  definitely  determined  upon  a 
plan  of  attack. 

Davidson  was  directed  to  lay  his  pontoon- 
bridge  at  an  eligible  point,  throw  his  division 
across  the  Arkansas,  and  move  directly  on  Little 
Rock,  threatening  the  enemy’s  right  flank  and 
rear,  while  I  moved  with  the  rest  of  the  force  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  assailed  the 
right  of  his  works.  During  the  night  of  the 
ninth  he  made  his  dispositions  for  crossing  the 
Arkansas,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  had 
the  pontoon-bridge  laid.  The  Second  division  was 
ordered  to  report  to  him  at  daylight,  to  assist  in 
covering  his  crossing.  The  bridge  was  placed  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  ground  on  the  south 
side  wras  so  completely  swept  by  the  artillery 
that  the  enemy  could  not  plant  a  battery  in  any 
position  from  which  he  could  interrupt  the  cross¬ 
ing. 

Two  regiments  of  infantry  passed  over  the 
river  to  drive  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  out  of  the 
woods,  and  the  cavalry  division  pa'ssed  on  with¬ 
out  serious  interruption  until  they  reached  Bayou 
Fourche,  where  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  line 
to  receive  them,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Fagan  and  Tappan,  and  the  cavalry  division,  un¬ 
der  Marmaduke. 

The  rebels  held  their  position  obstinately  until 
our  artillery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
opened  upon  their  flank  and  rear,  when  they  gave 
way  and  were  steadily  pushed  back  by  Davidson, 
the  artillery  constantly  playing  upon  them  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Our  two  columns 
marched  nearly  abreast  on  either  side  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Volumes  of  smoke  in  the  direction  of 
Little  Rock  indicated  to  us  that  the  rebels  had 
evacuated  their  works  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  were  burning  their  pontoon-bridges. 
Heavy  clouds  of  dust  moving  down  toward  Da¬ 
vidson,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  made  me 
apprehensive  that  the  enemy  contemplated  fall¬ 
ing  upon  him  with  his  entire  force.  He  was  in¬ 
structed,  in  such  event,  to  form  on  the  beach, 
tvhere  his  dank  could  be  protected  by  our  artil- 
lerjr  on  the  other  side,  and  where  aid  might  be 
sent  him  by  a  ford.  But  they  were  in  full  re¬ 
treat.  Marmaduke’ s  cavalry  only  were  disputing 
Davidson’s  entry  of  the  city.  The  rebels  had 
fired  three  pontoon-bridges,  laid  across  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  at  the  city.  Two  locomotives  were  also 
on  fire,  but  were  saved  by  us.  Part  of  the  pon¬ 
toons  were  also  saved.  Six  steamboats  and  one 


gunboat  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  We 
are  informed  that  Price  intended  to  have  blown 
up  the  arsenal,  but  w’as  pressed  so  close  that  he 
failed  in  this. 

Our  cavalry  was  too  much  exhausted  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  enemy’s  retreating  columns  far  on  the 
evening  of  the  tenth.  Next  morning  Merrill’s 
and  Clayton’s  brigades  renewed  the  chase,  and 
followed  them  twenty  miles,  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  causing  the  enemy  to  destroy  part 
of  his  train. 

Little  Rock  was  formally  surrendered  by  the 
municipal  authorities  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth. 
Price  had  undoubtedly  intended  to  give  us  bat¬ 
tle  in  his  intrenchments,  but  was  completely  sur¬ 
prised  by  our  movement  across  the  Arkansas, 
and  did  not  suspect  it  until  after  the  pontoon- 
bridge  was  laid.  When  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  our  infantry  was  crossing,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  our  whole  force  was  moving  to  cut 
off1  his  retreat  to  Arkadelphia. 

I  have  been  assured  by  citizens  that  General 
Cabell  with  about  four  thousand  (4000)  troops, 
from  Fort  Smith,  had  joined  Price  on  his  retreat, 
he  having  failed  to  reach  here  in  time  to  assist  in 
defence  of  the  place. 

I  marched  from  Ashley’s  Mills  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  with  not  more  than  seven  thousand 
(7000)  troops,  having  parked  the  trains  and  left 
a  strong  guard  to  defend  them  and  the  sick. 

The  operations  of  this  army  from  the  time  that 
I  commenced  organizing  it  at  Helena,  have  occu¬ 
pied  exactly  forty  days. 

Our  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris¬ 
oners,  will  not  exceed  one  hundred,  (100.)  The 
enemy’s  is  much  greater,  especially  in  prisoners 
— at  least  one  thousand,  (1000.) 

I  shall  reserve  the  list  of  casualties  and  my 
special  recommendations  for  a  future  communi¬ 
cation.  However,  I  will  say  that  Davidson  with 
his  cavalry  division  deserve  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation.  Very  respectfully,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fred.  Steele, 

Major-General. 

Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

GENERAL  DAVIDSON’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division, 
Department  of  the  Missouri, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  September  12,  1863. 

Colonel  F.  II,  Harder,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
operations  of  my  division  on  the  tenth  instant — 
the  day  of  the  capture  of  Little  Rock. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  Major-General  Steele, 
the  preceding  day,  was,  that  he,  with  the  whole 
infantry  force,  should  move  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  Arkansas,  directly  upon  the  enemy’s  works, 
while  my  cavalry  division  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river,  and  moved  up  the  south  bank,  turning 
the  enemy’s  right,  and  assaulting  the  city  in  the 
rear.  All  necessary  orders  were  given  by  me 
that  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hadley,  and  Captain  Gcrster  of  my  staff, 
worked  all  night  at  the  cutting  of  the  bluff  bank 
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of  the  river,  the  location  of  the  batteries,  and 
the  laying  of  the  pontoon-bridge. 

A  division  of  infantry,  Colonel  Ingelmann 
commanding,  was  placed  temporarily  at  my  dis¬ 
position,  and  was  in  position  at  daylight.  So 
also,  Hadley’s  and  Stange’s  and  Lovejoy’s  bat¬ 
teries,  and  those  of  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Ohio. 
Merrill’s  and  Glover’s  brigades  were  massed  be¬ 
hind  the  crossing  at  eight  a.m.  of  the  tenth, 
and  the  laying  of  the  bridge  was  completed  at 
that  hour.  Ritter’s  brigade,  with  Clarkson’s 
battery,  was  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration 
four  miles  below,  at  Banks’s  Ford,  then  held  by 
the  enemy.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  effect¬ 
ed  by  seven  a.m. — all  three  brigades  crossing  at 
the  same  point  —  Ritter  being  ordered  up  to  the 
bridge,  the  opposition  of  the  enemy  not  lasting 
fifteen  minutes  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  our 
batteries. 

No  further  opposition  was  met  by  my  division 
until  we  reached  Fourche  Bayou,  five  miles  from 
Little  Rock.  Here  we  found  the  enemy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Marmaduke’s  cavalry,  dismounted,  and 
Tappan’s  and  Fagan’s  brigades  of  infantry,  with 
two  batteries,  strongly  posted.  A  sharp  fight  of 
two  hours’  duration,  of  Glover’s  brigade  on  one 
road  and  Merrill’s  on  another,  leading  into  the 
main  one,  during  which  the  Second  brigade  lost 
two  mountain  howitzers,  unavoidably,  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  caisson,  drove  them  from  the  position 
toward  the  city.  Every  advantageous  foot  of 
ground  from  this  point  on  was  warmly  contested 
by  the  enemy,  my  cavalry  dismounting  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  afoot  through  the  timber  and  corn-fields. 
I  had  previously  sent  an  officer  of  my  escort, 
Lieutenant  Armstrong,  with  a  guidon  to  follow 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  mark  the  progress 
of  my  advance  to  General  Steele.  The  fire  of  his 
batteries  from  the  opposite  bank,  progressively, 
was  of  great  service  to  us. 

My  advance  was  here  made  slow  by  the  fact 
that  the  enemy,  finding  themselves  threatened 
in  rear,  evacuated  their  works  in  front  of  General 
Steele,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  their  whole  force  would  be  thrown  upon 
me.  I  received  a  message  from  General  Steele,  in 
the  event  of  such  contingency,  to  withdraw  my 
horses  from  below  the  bluff  bank  of  the  river, 
and  his  batteries  would  cover  my  flanks. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy  was  not  stubborn  enough  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  were  all  in  front  of  me,  I  ordered 
a  vigorous  advance  of  Glover’s  brigade,  and  when 
they  became  exhausted,  within  two  miles  of  the 
city,  threw  Ritter’s  brigade,  sabre  in  hand,  and 
Stange’s  howitzers,  supported  by  two  squadrons 
of  the  First  Iowa  cavalry,  under  Captain  Jenks, 
into  the  city,  and  on  the  heels  of  the  now  flying 
enemy.  At  seven  p.m.,  the  capital  of  Arkansas  was 
formally  surrendered  by  its  civil  authorities,  and 
the  arsenal  of  the  United  States,  uninjured,  with 
what  stores  remained  in  it,  was  “  repossessed.” 

Later  in  the  evening  General  Steele,  whose 
forces  had  entered  the  works  on  the  opposite  side, 
came  over  the  river,  the  enemy  being  pushed  too 
closely  to  destroy  the  bridges. 


A  column,  consisting  of  Merrill’s  Horse,  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Missouri  cavalry,  the  Tenth 
and  Thirteenth  Illinois  cavalry,  and  the  First  In¬ 
diana  cavalry,  with  Clarkson’s  and  Stange’s  bat¬ 
teries,  the  whole  under  Colonels  Merrill  and  Clay¬ 
ton,  was  organized  to  pursue  vigorously  the  next 
morning. 

My  losses  do  not  exceed  seventy  killed  and 
wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  is  not  yet  known. 
Among  their  killed  is  Colonel  Corley,  commanding 
General  Dodbins’s  former  regiment. 

My  whole  staff — Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell, 
Captains  Hadley,  Gerster,  Lieutenants  Mont¬ 
gomery,  McGunnegle,  Gray,  Sprague,  and  Sur¬ 
geon  Smith,  Quartermaster  Johnson,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Thompson,  Commissary  Subsistence — served 
me  faithfully  throughout  the  day. 

The  brigade  commanders,  especially  Colonel 
Glover,  of  the  Second  brigade,  and  Ritter,  of  the 
reserve  brigade,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Colonel  Glover  deserves,  for  his  services  through¬ 
out  this  campaign,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  officer.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell, 
whose  untiring  devotion  and  energy  never  flagged 
during  the  night  or  day,  deserves  for  his  varied 
accomplishments  as  a  cavalry  officer,  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer. 

Beyond  these,  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of 
brigade  commanders,  herewith  inclosed,  for  the 
many  cases  of  individual  good  judgment  and  gal¬ 
lantry  displayed. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Davidson, 

Brigadier-General. 

Doc.  145J. 

BATTLE  NEAR  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  VA. 

Camp  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  ) 
Bolivar  Heights,  Va.,  July  17,  1863.  j 

On  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  instant,  the 
Third  brigade,  Second  cavalry  division,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  J.  Irwin  Gregg,  left  Bolivar 
Heights,  taking  the  Winchester  Pike.  At  Hall’s 
Mills  we  turned  to  the  right,  on  the  road  to  Shep- 
herdstown;  the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  in  ad¬ 
vance,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
K.  Robison,  a  reliable  and  excellent  officer.  The 
advance-guard  was  composed  of  the  squadrons  of 
Captains  Fisher  and  Swan,  under  Major  W.  II. 
Fry.  After  proceeding  a  couple  of  miles,  we  cap¬ 
tured  a  mounted  vidette  of  the  enemy,  and  from 
that  time  until  we  reached  Shepherdstown,  kept 
up  a  continual  skirmish  with  them,  capturing  sev¬ 
enteen,  with  their  horses  and  equipments,  with  a 
loss  to  us  of  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  At  Shep¬ 
herdstown  Major  Fry,  with  his  command,  charged 
through  the  streets,  driving  out  over  fifty  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  and  scattering  them  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  capturing  eight  prisoners,  of  whom  one 
was  a  Major  (Morgan,  of  the  Sixth  Virginia 
cavalry)  and  two  lieutenants,  two  ambulances, 
and  finding  there  over  one  hundred  of  the  enemy’s 
sick.  The  Sixteenth  continued  the  advance 
through  the  town  on  the  Martinsburgh  road  to 
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within  six  miles  of  that  place,  being  engaged  with 
and  driving  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  all  the  way. 
At  this  point  we  were  so  near  the  enemy’s  lines 
that  we  could  hear  distinctly  their  bands  playing 
on  our  right  and  left.  We  obtained  valuable  in¬ 
formation  of  their  movements  and  location  from 
parties  who  had  left  Martinsburgh  that  day.  The 
object  of  the  reconnoissance  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  we  returned  to  within  a  mile  of  Shep- 
herdstown,  where  we  remained  on  picket.  A 
little  before  dark  our  videttes  were  driven  in,  but 
we  speedily  charged  and  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  had  camped 
near  Shepherdstown,  with  the  roads  around  well 
picketed. 

The  next  day,  the  sixteenth  instant,  as  the 
First  Maine  regiment  was  going  out  oh  the  Win¬ 
chester  road  for  forage,  they  met  our  pickets  (from 
the  Tenth  New-York)  running  in,  pursued  by 
two  squadrons  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  This 
truly  noble  little  regiment  instantly  formed  and 
charged  the  assailants,  driving  them  back  beyond 
the  abandoned  picket-line.  The  enemy  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  force,  bringing  up  their  artillery  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  opening  fire  on  our  line.  The  Maine  held 
their  ground,  deploying  skirmishers,  and  made  a 
desperate  fight.  Our  artillery  was  then  advanced, 
and  posted  in  an  advantageous  position  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  supported  by  the 
Forty-seventh  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ments.  The  Fourth  was  soon  sent  out  to  the 
right  front,  dismounted,  and  thrown  forward  as 
skirmishers.  Shortly  after,  the  Sixteenth  regi¬ 
ment  was  sent  to  relieve  the  First  Maine,  which 
had  been  engaged  about  two  hours,  and  had  ex¬ 
pended  all  its  ammunition.  As  we  moved  along 
the  road  they  got  our  range  very  fairly,  send¬ 
ing  their  shells  in  very  disagreeable  proximity  to 
us.  The  tall  figure  of  Colonel  Gregg,  as  he  and  his 
aid,  Lieutenant  Martin,  and  his  escort  rode  along 
with  us,  attracted  their  attention,  and  wherever 
he  moved  thereafter,  very  leisurely  over  the  field, 
their  shell  followed  him,  the  fragments  scattering 
all  around;  but  he  appeared  to  bear  a  charmed 
life  and  escaped  unhurt.  Three  squadrons  of 
the  Sixteenth  were  dismounted  and  sent  forward ; 
Fisher’s  and  McDowell’s,  under  Major  Fry,  on 
the  right,  each  officer  dismounted,  with  carbine 
in  hand ;  and  the  third,  under  Captains  Swan 
and  Day,  on  the  left;  the  fourth  and  last,  under 
Captain  Alexander,  in  reserve. 

The  country  in  which  we  were  fighting  is  illy 
fitted  for  cavalry  movements — the  ground  very 
rocky  and  broken,  cut  up  into  small  fields,  with 
high  stone  and  rail-fence,  and  frequent  small 
patches  of  timber.  This  will  account  for  the 
strange  event  of  a  fight  between  cavalrymen, 
where  all  the  fighting  was  on  foot,  aided  by  ar¬ 
tillery.  Our  artillery  consisted  of  four  pieces. 
Soon  after  the  Sixteenth  was  thrown  forward  ; 
two  of  these  were  sent  to  secure  an  important 
position  on  our  left,  and  were  not  brought  into 
play  during  the  fight;  so  we  fought  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  these  not  as  effective  as 
they  should  have  been,  on  account  of  bad  am¬ 


munition  ;  two  of  the  shells  which  should  have 
gone  over  our  heads  into  the  enemy’s  line,  strik¬ 
ing  the  ground  between  our  reserve  and  the  dis¬ 
mounted  men.  The  rebels  had  eight  guns  in  po¬ 
sition  firing  at  one  time,  and  far  better  served 
than  usual  for  them,  in  the  cavalry  fights  I  have 
noticed,  whether  Kelly’s  Ford,  Aldie,  Middle- 
burgh,  or  Upperville.  At  times  their  firing  was 
terrific  to  be  concentrated  on  so  small  a  line  as 
ours ;  their  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister  com¬ 
ing  all  around  and  among  us,  lopping  the  branch¬ 
es  from  the  trees,  and  splintering  huge  fragments 
from  the  rocks  they  came  in  contact  with.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  uneven  character  of  the  ground 
preserved  our  little  brigade  from  annihilation. 

The  Sixteenth  took  up  the  fighting  for  the 
Maine,  which  retired  ;  but  seeing  us  pushed  at 
one  time,  they  came  out  gallantly,  without  being- 
asked,  and  we  made  “Johnny”  travel.  As  our 
men’s  passions  became  excited  in  the  contest, 
having  repulsed  an  attack  on  the  right,  they  for¬ 
got  the  order  of  Colonel  Gregg,  “  to  hold  the 
line,  but  not  to  advance,”  and  with  a  cheer 
sprang  forward  after  the  foe,  driving  them 
to  their  guns,  where  they,  having  a  fair 
sweep,  open  all  their  pieces  on  us  at  once,  with 
grape  and  canister.  We  were  driven  back.  They 
charged  us  with  exulting  shouts,  while  their  ar¬ 
tillery  hurled  shell  without  cessation.  We  were 
driven  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  old  line 
— all  we  were  driven  that  day.  In  this  charge  the 
noble  Captain  Fisher  was  mortally  wounded,  one 
ball  passing  through  his  thigh,  another  through 
his  breast.  Colonel  Gregg  looked  anxious,  and 
appeared  irritated  that  his  order  was  not  obeyed. 
On  the  left,  Captain  Swan  had  advanced  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  right,  and  had  fared  the  same  fate, 
having  his  horse  shot  from  under  him  and  losing 
some  of  his  best  men.  A  new  line  is  soon  formed, 
strengthened  by  Alexander’s  squadron,  a  couple 
of  squadrons  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ment,  from  McIntosh’s  brigade  having  come  up 
to  support  us.  The  fight  goes  on  as  wickedly  as 
ever.  The  rebel  battle-flag  is  shot  down  three 
times  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  last  color-bearer 
compelled  to  crouch  behind  a  wall  and  hold  up 
the  flag  from  his  lurking-place.  As  night  came 
on  the  enemy  made  several  desperate  attempts, 
all  of  which  were  steadily  repulsed ;  after  the 
last,  our  men,  mounting  the  stone  wall  behind 
which  the  last  line  was  formed,  cheering  and 
waving  their  hats,  and  challenging  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  come  on,  although  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted. 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  At  about  ninO 
o’clock  the  First  Maine  and  First  and  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  were  ordered  to  fall  back,  leaving 
the  Sixteenth  to  hold  the  battle-field.  At  about 
midnight  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Maitland 
came  and  announced  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robi¬ 
son  that  our  wounded  and  all  the  other  regi¬ 
ments  had  left,  and  that  we  were  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  but  to  remain  until  two  o’clock.  At  that 
hour  we  noiselessly  marched  through  the  fields 
for  a  couple  of  miles,  until  we  struck  the  road  to 
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Harper’s  Ferry,  when  we  soon  rejoined  the  bri¬ 
gade,  and  by  five  a.m.  formed  squadron  on  Boli¬ 
var  Heights. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  cavalry 
fights  of  the  war,  considering  the  number  actually 
engaged ;  our  brigade  not  numbering  over  eight 
hundred  men,  having  become  reduced  by  detach¬ 
ments  sent  to  different  points,  and  men  left  in  the 
rear  dismounted,  their  animals  having  become 
used  up  by  the  hard  work  of  the  past  two  months. 
At  different  times  our  fire  ceased  entirely,  from 
want  of  ammunition.  A  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  is,  that,  to  our  knowledge,  not  one  pris¬ 
oner  was  taken  on  either  side,  except  those  of 
ours  so  badly  wounded  that  they  could  not  move, 
and  wrere  left  behind  when  we  were  driven  back. 
General  Gregg  accompanied  us  to  Shepherdstown, 
and  McIntosh’s  brigade  was  posted  on  our  left, 
toward  Harper’s  Ferry,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  referred 
to,  did  not  participate.  Captain  Fisher,  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  is  well  known  to  Philadelphia 
merchants  as  an  old  merchant  of  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania.  A  gallant  soldier,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  pleasant  companion,  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
regretted. 

RICHMOND  DESPATCH  ACCOUNT. 

Army  Northern  Virginia,  ( 
July  18, 1863.  f 

The  heavy  cannonading  heard  in  the  direction 
of  Shepherdstown  Thursday  originated  from  a 
severe  cavalry  fight,  of  which  you  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  telegraph.  I  will  now  furnish  you  the 
particulars  as  they  have  been  ascertained. 

After  the  return  of  General  Lee’s  army  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  enemy,  evidently  too  much  crippled  for 
immediate  pursuit,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining 
our  movements,  and  feeling  our  position,  de¬ 
spatched  a  large  body  of  cavalry  down  the  river 
to  accomplish  this  object,  if  possible.  They 
crossed  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  pontoon-bridges 
were  thrown  across  for  the  purpose,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  Shepherdstown, 
where  they  arrived  on  Wednesday  ;  then  coming 
down  the  Leetown  and  Winchester  road  to  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  halted.  Meantime, 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  whereabouts,  proceeded  up  the  Shep¬ 
herdstown  road  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
enemy’s  advance.  He  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Yan¬ 
kees  Thursday  morning,  which  brought  on  de¬ 
sultory  skirmishing  and  cannonading,  which  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  day  until  about  four 
o’clock  p.m.  '  Then  dismounting  his  men  and 
advancing,  the  fight  became  general  along  both 
lines,  the  enemy  having  also  dismounted. 

A  charge  was  ordered,  and  our  men  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  back  two  or 
three  miles,  where  they  sought  the  protection  of 
a  stone  wall  extending  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road,  their  right  and  left  flank  stretching 
some  distance  either  extremity  of  the  wall. 
Here  the  fight  raged  for  some  time,  our  men  fre¬ 
quently  charging  up  to  the  enemy’s  front,  and 
delivering  their  fire  with  telling  effect,  but  ex¬ 


posed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and 
small  arms  from  the  enemy,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  stone  wall, 
and  every  rock,  tree,  and  stump  that  afforded  the 
least  shelter.  While  our  men  were  in  dangerous 
proximity,  without  the  slightest  shelter  to  cover 
their  movements,  bodies  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
would  frequently  charge  up  to  the  stone  wall, 
file  to  the  right  and  left,  rapidly  deliver  their  fire, 
and  gallop  into  a  wood  that  skirted  the  wall  on 
either  side.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fight  had  progressed  some  time,  the  Fourteenth, 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Thirty-sixth  battal¬ 
ion,  of  Jenkins’s  brigade,  came  up  from  near  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  and  reenforced  General  Lee,  taking  a 
position  on  the  left  of  the  road  toward  Shepherds¬ 
town.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day  they 
rendered  gallant  and  efficient  service  with  their 
long-range  guns,  and  participated  with  their  com¬ 
rades,  previously  on  the  field,  in  the  subsequent 
charges  on  the  enemy’s  position.  The  enemy 
was  repulsed  and  driven  back  on  the  right  and 
left,  but  so  effectual  was  their  protection  behind 
the  wall,  they  were  enabled  to  hold  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  night.  Our  line  of  battle  extended 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  the  enemy’s  about 
the  same  distance,  with  reserves  in  supporting 
distance. 

W e  had  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  enemy 
it  is  believed  about  the  same  number,  planted  in 
an  admirable  position  on  the  right  of  the  stone 
wall  and  in  front  of  the  woods,  commanding  the 
whole  field  in  front.  During  the  entire  engage¬ 
ment  our  officers  and  men  displayed  the  utmost 
gallantry.  General  Jenkins  being  absent  by 
reason  of  a  wound  in  the  head  received  at  Get- 
tysburgh,  his  men  were  led  by  Colonel  Ferguson, 
the  whole  under  command  of  Fitzhugh  Lee. 
Our  loss,  not  yet  definitely  known,  is  unofficially 
reported  at  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
from  all  causes.  We  lost  no  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  is  estimated  at  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred.  Night  having 
drawn  her  sable  curtain  over  the  scene,  the 
enemy  fell  back  from  this  position  behind  the 
stone  wall,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
our  hands,  and  our  men  in  possession  of  the  field. 
They  retreated  down  the  river  road  toward  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  and  it  is  reported  have  since  gone 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  casualties,  as  usual  latterly,  were  consid¬ 
erable  among  the  officers,  who  greatly  exposed 
themselves  leading  and  encouraging  the  men, 
and  forming  conspicuous  marks  for  the  enemy’s 
sharp-shooters.  Colonel  Drake,  First  Virginia, 
and  Adjutant  Barbour,  Seventeenth  Virginia,  are 
reported  killed ;  the  latter  while  cheering  the 
men  to  a  charge.  Colonel  Gregg,  of  Lee’s  bri¬ 
gade,  reported  mortally  wounded,  and  Major  Jos. 
H.  Newman,  of  the  Sixteenth,  wounded  in  the 
head. 

Prisoners  taken  report  that  the  enemy  was 
commanded  by  General  Gregg. 

I  should  mention  that  the  enemy,  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Shepherdstown,  found  fifty  or  sixty 
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of  our  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  told  they 
would  be  paroled,  and  those  physically  able  car¬ 
ried  off ;  but  the  issue  of  the  fight  was  so  unex¬ 
pected  to  them  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
intended  prisoners  behind. 

“  All  is  quiet  ”  in  and  along  the  lines,  and  this 
is  all  I  am  at  liberty  to  report  at  this  writing. 
The  movements  of  the  army  since  the  great  battle 
of  Gettysburgh,  which  are  as  well  known  to  the 
enemy  as  ourselves,  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows  :  Withdrawing  from  our  position  at 
Gettysburgh  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
enemy,  our  army  formed  line  of  battle,  our  right 
resting  near  Hagerstown,  our  left  on  the  river, 
near  Williamsport.  Here  we  lay  two  tedious 
days  and  nights,  offering  fight,  which  the  enemy 
declined,  when  it  was  determined  to  recross  the 
river,  which  was  most  successfully  accomplished. 
Of  our  movements  since,  or  present  position,  I 
cannot  speak,  though  it  would  appease  a  pruri¬ 
ent  curiosity,  which  seeks  gratification  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  interests  and  safety. 
I  will  always  promptly  advise  you  of  facts  ac¬ 
complished,  and  events  that  may  be  given  to  the 
public  without  detriment. 

No  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  are  yet 
reported  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A 
small  body  of  cavalry  advanced  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Williamsport  to-day,  and  captured  three 
of  our  wagons  and  as  many  men,  who  had  been 
foraging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  about 
seven  miles  from  Martinsburgh.  The  remainder 
of  the  party  escaped. 

General  Pettigrew,  of  North-Carolina,  died  of 
his  wound  at  half-past  six  yesterday  morning,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Boyd,  Bunker  Hill,  from  the 
effect  of  his  wound  received  in  repelling  a  cav¬ 
alry  charge  into  his  brigade  just  before  recross¬ 
ing  the  Potomac,  Wednesday  last.  His  confine¬ 
ment  was  soothed  by  every  attention  his  condi¬ 
tion  required,  and  his  faithful  body-servant  at¬ 
tended  him  to  the  last.  His  noble  features, 
calm  and  placid  in  death,  and  his  body  arrayed 
in  full  uniform,  with  his  limbs  composed,  he  ap¬ 
peared,  instead  of  death,  more  like  one  who 
“  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and 
lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”  It  being  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  a  metallic  coffin  to  convey  his 
remains  home,  they  were  interred  temporarily  at 
Bunker  Hill.  * 


Doc.  146. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHN¬ 
STON. 

REBEL  OPERATIONS  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND  LOUISIANA. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  Nov.  1,  1868. 

General  S.  Cooper ,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen- 
'  eral : 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  my  operations  in 
the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  East-Louisiana 
is  respectfully  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  im¬ 
perfect  one  forwarded  by  me  from  Jackson  on 
May  twenty-seventh,  1803. 


While  on  my  way  to  Mississippi,  where  I 
thought  my  presence  had  become  necessary,  I  re¬ 
ceived,  in  Mobile,  on  March  twelfth,  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  March 
ninth  : 

Order  General  Bragg  to  report  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  for  conference.  Assume  yourself  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  the  Army  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  Tullahoma.  On  my  arrival  I  informed  the 
Secretary  of  War,  by  a  telegram  of  March  nine¬ 
teenth,  that  General  Bragg  could  not  then  be 
sent  to  Richmond,  as  he  has  ordered,  on  account 
of  the  critical  condition  of  his  family. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  I  repeated  this  to  the 
President,  and  added:  “Being  unwell  then,  I  af¬ 
terward  became  sick,  and  am  not  now  able  to 
serve  in  the  field.  General  Bragg  is,  therefore, 
necessary  here.”  On  the  twenty-eighth,  my  un¬ 
fitness  for  service  in  the  field  was  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  I  received,  at  Tullahoma, 
the  following  despatch  of  the  same  date  from  the 
Secretary  of  War : 

Proceed  at  once  to  Mississippi  and  take  chief 
command  of  the  forces  there,  giving  to  those  in 
the  field,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  encouragement 
and  benefit  of  your  persoflal  direction. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  neither  my  orders  nor  my 
health  permitted  me  to  visit  Mississippi  after  the 
twelfth  of  March,  until  the  time  when  I  took  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  that  department. 

From  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Tullahoma  un¬ 
til  the  fourteenth  of  April,  General  Pemberton’s 
reports,  all  by  telegraph,  indicated  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  enemy  would  be  against  General 
Bragg  rather  than  himself,  and  looked  to  the 
abandonment  of  his  attempts  on  Vicksburgh.  In 
that  of  April  thirteenth  he  says : 

I  am  satisfied  Rosecrans  will  be  reenforced 
from  Grant’s  army.  Shall  I  order  troops  to  Tul¬ 
lahoma  ? 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  General  Pember¬ 
ton  telegraphed  the  return  of  Grant  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  operations  against  Vicksburgh. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  he  telegraphed : 

The  enemy  is  at  Hard  Times,  in  large  force, 
with  barges  and  transports,  indicating  a  purpose 
to  attack  Grand  Gulf,  with  a  view  to  Vicksburgh. 
He  also  reported  heavy  firing  at  Grand  Gulf. 
The  enemy  shelling  our  batteries  both  above  and 
below. 

On  the  first  of  May  he  telegraphed : 

A  furious  battle  has  been  going  on  since  day¬ 
light  just  below  Port  Gibson.  .  .  .  Enemy 

can  cross  all  his  army  from  Hard  Times  to  Bruins- 
burgh.  I  should  have  large  reenforcements.  Ene¬ 
my’s  movements  threaten  Jackson,  and  if  suc¬ 
cessful  cut  off  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson. 

I  at  once  urged  him  to  concentrate  and  to  at¬ 
tack  Grant  immediately  on  his  landing ;  and  on 
the  next  day  I  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
him : 

If  Grant  crosses,  unite  all  your  troops  to  beat 
him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  win  it. 
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I  telegraphed  to  you  on  the  first: 

General  Pemberton  calls  for  large  reenforce- 
•ments.  They  cannot  be  sent  from  here  without 
giving  up  Tennessee.  Can  one  or  two  brigades 
be  sent  from  the  East  ? 

On  the  seventh  I  again  asked  for  reenforce- 
inents  for  the  Mississippi. 

I  received  no  further  report  of  the  battle  of 
Port  Gibson,  and  on  the  fifth  asked  General  Pem¬ 
berton  :  “  What  is  the  result,  and  where  is  Grant’s 
army  ?”  I  received  no  answer,  and  gained  no 
additional  information  in  relation  to  either  sub¬ 
ject,  until  I  reached  the  Department  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  in  obedience  to  my  orders  of  May  ninth. 

Then,  on  May  thirteenth,  I  received  a  despatch 
from  General  Pemberton,  dated  Yicksburgh,  May 
twelfth,  asking  for  reenforcements,  as  the  enemy, 
in  large  force,  was  moving  from  the  Mississippi, 
south  of  the  Big  Black,  apparently  toward  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Depot,  “which  will  be  the  battle-field,  if  I 
can  forward  sufficient  force,  leaving  troops  enough 
to  secure  the  safety  of  this  place.” 

Before  my  arrival  at  Jackson,  Grant  had  beaten 
General  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson,  made  good  the 
landing  of  his  army,  occupied  Grand  Gulf,  and 
was  marching  upon  the  Jackson  and  Yicksburgh 
Railroad.  \ 

On  reaching  Jackson;  on  the  night  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  May,  I  found  there  the  brigades  of 
Gregg  and  Walker,  reported  at  six  thousand; 
learned  from  General  Gregg  that  Maxey’s  brigade 
was  expected  to  arrive  from  Port  Hudson  the 
next  day ;  that  General  Pemberton’s  forces,  ex¬ 
cept  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  (five  thousand) 
and  of  Yicksburgh,  were  at  Edwards’s  Depot — the 
General’s  headquarters  at  Bovina ;  that  four  di¬ 
visions  of  the  enemy,  under  Sherman,  occupied 
Clinton,  ten  miles  west  of  Jackson,  between  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Depot  and  ourselves.  I  was  aware  that 
reenforcements  wTere  on  their  way  from  the  East, 
and  that  the  advance  of  those  under  General  Gist 
would  probably  arrive  the  next  day,  and  wfith 
Maxey’s  brigade,  swell  my  force  to  about  eleven 
thousand. 

Upon  this  information  I  sent  to  General  Pem¬ 
berton  on  the  same  night  (thirteenth)  a  despatch 
informing  him  of  my  arrival,  and  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Clinton  by  a  portion  of  Grant’s  army, 
urging  the  importance  of  reestablishing  commu¬ 
nications,  and  ordering  him  to  come  up,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  on  Sherman’s  rear  at  once,  and  adding: 
“  To  beat  such  a  detachment  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value.  The  troops  here  could  cooperate. 
All  the  strength  you  can  quickly  assemble  should 
be  brought.  Time  is  all-important.” 

On  Thursday,  May  fourteenth,  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Raymond  and  Clinton  roads  upon 
Jackson.  The  resistance  made  by  the  brigades 
of  Gregg  and  Walker  gave  sufficient  time  for  the 
removal  of  the  public  stores;  and  at  two  p.m.  we 
retreated  by  the  Canton  road,  from  which  alone 
we  could  form  a  junction  with  General  Pember¬ 
ton.  After  marching  six  miles  the  troops  en¬ 
camped. 

From  this  point  I  sent  to  General  Pemberton 


the  despatch  of  May  fourteenth,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy : 

General  :  The  body  of  troops  mentioned  in 
my  note  of  last  night  compelled  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral  Gregg  and  his  command  to  evacuate  Jackson 
about  noon  to-day.  The  necessity  of  taking  the 
Canton  road,  at  right  angles  to  that  upon  which 
the  enemy  approached,  prevented  an  obstinate 
defence.  A  body  of  troops,  reported  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  have  reached  Raymond  last  night,  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  same  time  from  that  direction. 
Prisoners  say  that  it  was  McPherson’s  corps 
(four  divisions)  which  marched  from  Clinton.  I 
have  no  certain  information  of  the  other:  both 
skirmished  very  cautiously.  Telegrams  were 
despatched  when  the  enemy  was  near,  directing 
General  Gist  to  assemble  the  approaching  troops 
at  a  point  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Jackson,  and 
General  Maxey  to  return  to  his  wagons,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  security  of  his  brigade — for  instance, 
by  joining  General  Gist.  That  body  of  troops 
will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  prevent  the  enemy  in 
Jackson  from  drawing  provisions  from  the  East, 
and  this  one  may  be  able  to  keep  him  from  the 
country  toward  Panola.  Can  he  supply  him¬ 
self  from  the  Mississippi  ?  Can  you  not  cut  him 
off  from  it  ?  And,  above  all,  should  he  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  for  want  of  supplies,  beat  him. 
As  soon  as  the  reenforcements  are  all  up,  they 
must  be  united  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  a  force  assembled  that  may  be 
able  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  enemy. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  place  the  forces  to 
support  Vicksburgh  between  General  Loring  and 
that  place,  and  merely  observe  the  ferries,  so  that 
you  might  unite,  if  opportunity  to  fight  presented 
itself? 

General  Gregg  will  move  toward  Canton  to¬ 
morrow.  If  prisoners  tell  the  truth,  the  forces 
at  Jackson  must  be  half  of  Grant’s  army.  It 
would  decide  the  campaign  to  beat  it,  which  can 
be  done  only  by  concentrating,  especially  when 
the  remainder  of  the  Eastern  troops  arrive ;  they 
are  to  be  twelve  thousand  or  thirteen  thousand. 

This  despatch  was  not  answered.  General 
Pemberton  stated,  in  his  official  report,  that  it 
was  received  at  six  p.m.  on  the  sixteenth,  “whilst 
on  the  retreat”  from  the  battle-field  of  Baker’s 
Creek. 

On  the  next  day,  May  seventeenth,  (Friday,)  the 
troops  under  me  marched  ten  and  a  half  miles 
further,  to  Calhoun  Station.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  I  received  a  letter  from  General  Pem¬ 
berton,  dated  Edwards’s  Depot,  May  fourteenth, 
(Thursday,)  five  forty  p.m.  : 

I  shall  move  as  early  to-morrow  morning  as 
practicable  a  column  of  seventeen  thousand  on 
Dillon’s.  The  object  is  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s 
communications  and  force  him  to  attack  me,  as  I 
do  not  consider  my  force  sufficient  to  justify  an 
attack  on  the  enemy  in  position  or  to  attempt  to 
cut  my  way  to  Jackson. 

This  was  the  first  communication  received  from 
General  Pemberton  after  my  arrival  at  Jackson, 
and  from  it  I  learned  that  he  had  not  moved  to- 
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ward  Clinton  ten  hours  after  the  receipt  of  my 
order  to  do  so,  and  that  the  junction  of  the  forces, 
which  could  have  been  effected  by  the  fifteenth, 
was  deferred,  and  that,  in  disobedience  of  my 
orders,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  council  of  war,  composed  of  all  his 
generals  present,  before  whom  he  placed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  had  decided  to  make  a  movement  by 
which  the  union  would  be  impossible.  General 
Pemberton  was  immediately  instructed  that  there 
was  but  one  mode  by  which  we  could  unite,  name¬ 
ly,  by  his  moving  directly  to  Clinton.  The  briga¬ 
dier-generals  representing  that  their  troops  re¬ 
quired  rest,  after  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone 
in  the  skirmishes  and  marches  preceding  the  re¬ 
treat  from  Jackson,  and  having  yet  no  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  General  Pemberton’s  route,  or  Gene¬ 
ral  Gist’s  position,  I  did  not  move  on  Saturday. 
In  the  evening  I  received  a  reply  to  my  last  de¬ 
spatch,  dated  four  miles  south  of  Edwards’s  Depot, 
May  sixteenth,  stating  it  had  reached  him  at 
thirty  minutes  past  six  that  morning;  that  “it 
found  the  army  on  the  middle  road  to  Raymond. 
The  order  of  countermarch  has  been  issued. 
Owing  to  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  on  Baker’s 
Creek,  which  runs,  for  some  distance,  parallel 
with  the  railroad,  and  south  of  it,  our  march  will 
be  on  the  road  leading  from  Edwards’s  Depot,  in 
the  direction  of  Brownsville.  This  road  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  railroad.  In  going  to 
Clinton  we  shall  leave  Bolton’s  Depot  four  miles 
to  the  right.  I  am  thus  particular,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  make  a  junction  with  this  army.” 
In  a  postscript,  he  reported  “heavy  skirmishing 
now  going  on  in  my  front.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  received 
General  Pemberton’s  first  reply  to  the  order  sent 
him  from  Jackson  to  attack  Sherman,  dated  Bo¬ 
vina,  May  fourteenth,  nine  o’clock  and  ten  min¬ 
utes  a.m.,  a§  follows: 

I  move  at  once  with  my  whole  available  force 
from  Edwards’  Depot.  In  directing  this  move  I 
do  not  think  you  fully  comprehend  the  condition 
Vicksburgh  will  be  left  in  ;  but  I  comply  at  once 
with  your  orders. 

On  May  seventeenth,  (Sunday,)  I  marched  fif¬ 
teen  miles  in  the  direction  indicated  in  General 
Pemberton’s  note,  received  the  previous  evening. 
In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  brought  from  him 
dated  Bovina,  May  seventeenth,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  War  Departmopit.  In 
this,  referring  to  my  despatch  of  May  thirteenth 
from  Jackson,  General  Pemberton  wrote: 

I  notified  you  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth 
of  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  to  move  and 
attack  the  enemy  toward  Clinton.  I  deemed 
the  movement  very  hazardous,  preferring  to  re¬ 
main  in  position  behind  the  Big  Black  and  near 
to  Vicksburgh.  I  called  a  council  of  war,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  general  officers . 

A  majority  of  the  officers  expressed  themselves 
favorable  to  the  movement  indicated  by  you. 
The  others,  including  Major-Generals  Loring  and 
Stevenson,  preferred  a  movement  by  which  this 
army  might  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  Mississippi.  My  own  views  were 


expressed  as  unfavorable  to  any  movement  which 
would  remove  me  from  my  base,  which  was,  and 
is,  Vicksburgh.  I  did  not,  however,  see  fit  to 
place  my  own  judgment  and  opinions  so  far  in 
opposition  as  to  prevent  the  movement  altogether ; 
but,  believing  the  only  possibility  of  success  to 
be  in  the  plan  proposed,  of  cutting  off  the  enemy’s 
supplies,  I  directed  all  my  disposable  force — say 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred— toward  Ray¬ 
mond  or  Dillon’s. 

It  also  contained  intelligence  of  his  engagement 
with  the  enemy  on  the  sixteenth,  near  Baker’s 
Creek,  three  or  four  miles  from  Edwards’s  Depot, 
and  of  his  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw, 
with  heavy  loss,  to  Big  Black  Bridge.  He  fur¬ 
ther  expressed  the  apprehension  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  from  this  point,  and 
represented  that,  if  so,  his  position  at  Snyder’s 
Mills  would  be  untenable,  and  said:  “I  have 
about  sixty  days’  provisions  at  Vicksburgh  and 
Snyder’s.  I  respectfully  await  your  instructions.” 

I  immediately  replied,  May  seventeenth  :  “If 
Haynes’s  Bluff  be  untenable,  Vicksburgh  is  of  no 
value  and  cannot  be  held.  If,  therefore,  you  are 
invested  in  Vicksburgh,  you  must  ultimately  sur¬ 
render.  Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of 
losing  both  troops  and  place,  you  must,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate 
Vicksburgh  and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to 
the  north-east.”  That  night  I  was  informed  that 
General  Pemberton  had  fallen  back  to  Vicks¬ 
burgh. 

On  Monday,  May  eighteenth,  General  Pember¬ 
ton  informed  me,  by  letter,  dated  Vicksburgh, 
May  seventeenth,  that  he  had  retired  within  the 
line  of  intrenchments  around  Vicksburgh,  having 
been  attacked  and  forced  back  from  Big  Black 
Bridge,  and  that  he  had  ordered  Haynes’s  Bluff  to 
be  abandoned.  His  letter  concluded  with  the 
following  remark  :  “  I  greatly  regret  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  make  the  advance  beyond  Big 
Black,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  in  its  re¬ 
sults.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
Pemberton  expected  that  Edwards’s  Depot  would 
be  the  battle-field  before  I  reached  Jackson,  (see 
his  despatch  of  the  twelfth,  already  quoted,)  and 
that  his  army,  before  he  received  any  orders 
from  me,  was  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  the 
Big  Black,  near  Edwards’s  Depot. 

On  May  nineteenth,  General  Pemberton’s  re¬ 
ply  (dated  Vicksburgh,  May  eighteenth)  to  my 
communication  of  the  seventeenth,  was  brought 
me,  near  Vernon,  where  I  had  gone  with  the 
troops  under  my  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  junction  with  him  in  case  he  evacuated 
Vicksburgh,  as  I  had  ordered,  in  which  he  advised 
me  that  he  had  “assembled  a  council  of  war  of 
the  general  officers  of  this  command,  and  having 
laid  your  instructions  before  them,  asked  the 
free  expression  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  carrying  them  out.  The  opinion  was 
unanimously  expressed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
withdraw  the  army  from  this  position  with  such 
morale  and  material  as  to  be  of  further  service  to 
the  Confederacy.”  On  receiving  this  information, 

I  replied :  “  I  am  trying  to  gather  a  force  which 
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may  attempt  to  relieve  you.  Hold  out.”  The 
same  day  I  sent  orders  to  Major-General  Gardner 
to  evacuate  Port  Hudson. 

I  then  determined,  by  easy  marches,  to  rees¬ 
tablish  my  line  between  Jackson  and  Canton,  as 
the  junction  of  the  two  commands  had  become 
impossible. 

On  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  of  May  I 
was  joined  by  the  brigades  of  Generals  Gist, 
Ector,  and  McNair.  The  division  of  General 
Loring,  cut  off  from  General  Pemberton  in  the 
battle  of  Baker’s  Creek,  reached  Jackson  on  the 
twentieth,  and  General  Maxey,  with  his  brigade, 
on  the  twenty-third.  By  the  fourth  of  June  the 
army  had,  in  addition  to  these,  been  reenforced 
bjr  the  brigade  of  General  Evans,  the  division  of 
General  Breckinridge,  and  the  division  of  cavalry, 
numbering  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  com¬ 
manded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Jackson. 
Small  as  was  this  force,  about  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand,  infantry  and  artillery,  not  one  third  of  that 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  deficient  in  artillery,  in  am¬ 
munition  for  all  arms  and  field  transportation, 
and  could  not  be  moved  upon  that  enemy,  al¬ 
ready  intrenching  his  large  force,  with  any  hope 
of  success. 

The  draft  upon  the  country  had  so  far  reduced 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  that  it  was  not 
until  late  in  June  that  draught  animals  could  be 
procured,  from  distant  points,  for  the  artillery 
and  trains. 

There  was  no  want  of  commissary  supplies  in 
the  department ;  but  the  limited  transportation 
caused  a  deficiency  for  a  moving  army. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  I  received  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  Major-General  Gardner,  dated  Port 
Hudson,  May  twenty-first,  informing  me  that  the 
enemy  was  about  to  cross  at  Bayou  Sara ;  that 
the  whole  force  from  Baton  Rouge  was  in  his 
front,  and  asking  to  be  reenforced.  On  this,  my 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Port  Hudson  were 
repeated,  and  he  was  informed : 

You  cannot  be  reenforced.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  invested.  At  every  risk  save  the 
troops,  and  if  practicable  move  in  this  direction. 

This  despatch  did  not  reach  General  Gardner, 
Port  Hudson  being  then  invested. 

About  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  the  enemy 
made  such  demonstrations  above  the  Big  Black 
and  toward  Yazoo  City,  that  I  sent  Walker’s 
division  to  Yazoo  City,  with  orders  to  fortify  it ; 
and  the  demonstrations  being  renewed,  placed 
Loring’ s  division  within  supporting  distance  of 
Walker’s,  and  in  person  took  post  at  Canton. 

Despatches  arrived  from  General  Pemberton, 
dated  Vicksburgh,  May  twentieth  and  twenty-first. 
In  that  of  the  twentieth  he  stated  that  the  enemy 
had  assaulted  his  intrenched  lines  the  day  before, 
and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  He  esti¬ 
mated  their  force  at  not  less  than  sixty  thousand, 
and  asked  that  musket-caps  be  sent,  they  being 
his  main  necessity,  lie  concluded : 

An  army  will  be  necessary  to  save  Vicks¬ 
burgh,  and  that  quickly.  Will  it  be  sent  ? 

On  the  twenty-first  he  wrote : 

The  men  credit,  and  are  encouraged  by  a  re¬ 


port,  that  you  are  near  with  a  large  force.  They 
are  fighting  in  good  spirits,  and  their  organization 
is  complete. 

Caps  were  sent  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  On 
May  twenty-ninth  I  sent  a  despatch  to  General 
Pemberton,  to  the  following  effect: 

I  am  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburgh.  Can  do 
no  more  than  attempt  to  save  you  and  your  gar¬ 
rison.  It  will  be  impossible  to  extricate  you, 
unless  you  cooperate,  and  we  make  mutually 
supporting  movements.  Communicate  your 
plans  and  suggestions,  if  possible. 

The  receipt  of  this  was  acknowledged  in  a 
communication,  dated  Vicksburgh,  June  third,  in 
which  General  Pemberton  says  : 

We  can  get  no  information  from  outside  as  to 
your  position  or  strength,  and  very  little  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  enemy. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  June  tenth,  from  General 
Gardner,  the  first  received  since  his  investment, 
he  reported  having  repulsed  the  enemy  in  several 
severe  attacks,  but  that  he  was  getting  short  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  To  which  I  replied, 
June  fifteenth,  informing  him  that  I  had  no 
means  of  relieving  him,  adding  : 

General  Taylor  will  do  what  he  can  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river.  Hold  the  place  as  long 
as  you  can,  and,  if  possible,  withdraw  in  any 
direction,  or  cut  your  way  out.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  Banks  and  his  forces  occupied. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  June  twentieth,  I  sent 
him  word  that  General  Taylor  had  intended  to 
attack  the  enemy  opposite  Port  Hudson  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth,  and  attempt  to  send  cattle 
across  the  river. 

The  want  of  field  transportation  rendered  any 
movement  for  the  relief  of  Port  Hudson  impossi¬ 
ble  had  a  march  in  that  direction  been  advisable, 
but  such  a  march  would  have  enabled  Grant 
(who  had  now  completed  his  strong  lines  around 
Vicksburgh)  to  have  cut  my  line  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  destroyed  my  army  ;  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  put  my  troops  in  march  in  that 
direction  the  whole  of  Middle  and  North  Missis¬ 
sippi  would  have  been  open  to  the  enemy. 

On  June  seventh  I  repeated  the  substance  of 
my  despatch  of  May  twenty-ninth  to  General 
Pemberton. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  answer  to  his  call  for  my  plans,  that  my 
only  plan  was  to  relieve  Vicksburgh,  and  my 
force  was  far  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

On  June  tenth  I  told  him  I  had  not  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  half  the  troops  necessary. 

On  the  twelfth  I  said  to  him  :  “  To  take  from 
Bragg  a  force  which  would  make  this  array  fit  to 
oppose  Grant,  would  involve  yielding  Tennes¬ 
see.  It  is  for  the  government  to  decide  between 
this  State  and  Tennessee.” 

On  the  fourteenth  I  sent  General  Pemberton 
the  following : 

All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  save  you 
and  your  garrison.  To  do  this  exact  cooperation 
is  indispensable ;  by  fighting  the  enemy  simul¬ 
taneously  at  the  same  points  of  his  line  you  may 
be  extricated.  Our  joint  forces  cannot  raise  the 
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siege  of  Vicksburgh.  My  communication  with 
the  rear  can  best  be  preserved  by  operating  north 
of  railroad.  Inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  what 
points  will  suit  you  best.  Your  despatches  of 
the  twelfth  received.  General  Taylor,  with 
eight  thousand  men,  will  endeavor  to  open  com¬ 
munications  with  you  from  Richmond.” 

To  this  communication  General  Pemberton  re¬ 
plied,  June  twenty-first,  recommending  me  to 
move  north  of  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburgh, 
to  keep  the  enemy  attracted  to  that  side,  and 
stating  that  he  would  himself  move  at  the  proper 
time,  by  the  Warrenton  road,  crossing  the  Big 
Black  at  Ilankinson’s  Ferry  ;  that  “  the  other 
roads  are  too  strongly  intrenched,  and  the  enemy 
in  too  heavy  force,  for  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,”  unless  I  could  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  communications  by  Snyder’s. 

On  the  fifteenth  I  expressed  to  the  department 
the  opinion  that,  without  some  great  blunder  of 
the  enemy,  we  could  not  hold  both,  (Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,)  and  that  I  considered  saving 
Vicksburgh  hopeless. 

On  the  eighteenth  I  said  Grant’s  position, 
naturally  very  strong,  is  intrenched  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  powerful  artillery,  and  the  roads 
obstructed.  His  reenforcements  have  been  at 
least  equal  to  my  whole  force.  The  Big  Black 
covers  him  from  attack,  and  would  cut  of  our 
retreat  if  defeated. 

On  June  twenty-second,  in  reply  to  a  despatch 
from  General  Pemberton  of  the  fifteenth,  in 
which  he  said  that,  though  living  on  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rations,  he  had  sufficient  for  twenty  days, 
I  informed  him  that  General  Taylor  had  been 
sent  by  General  E.  K.  Smith  to  cooperate  with 
him  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  in  a  day  or  two  I  would  try  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favor,  and  if  possible  open  com¬ 
munications,  adding : 

Though  I  fear  my  force  is  too  small  to  effect 
the  latter.  I  have  only  two  thirds  of  the  force 
you  told  messenger  Saunders  to  state  to  me  as 
the  least  with  which  I  ought  to  make  an  attempt. 
Scouts  report  the  enemy  fortifying  toward  us,  ■ 
and  the  roads  blocked. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  a  despatch  was  brought 
me  from  General  Pemberton,  dated  June  twenty- 
second,  suggesting  that  I  should  make  to  Grant 
“  propositions  to  pass  this  army  out,  with  all  its 
arms  and  equipages  ;”  renewing  his  hope  of  my 
being  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  act  with  him,  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  he  could  hold  out  for 
fifteen  days  longer.  To  this  despatch  I  replied, 
June  twenty-seventh,  informing  him  that  Gen¬ 
eral  E.  K.  Smith’s  troops  had  fallen  back  to 
Delhi,  and  that  I  had  urged  him  to  assume  the 
direct  command,  and  continued  : 

The  determined  spirit  you  manifest,  and  his 
expected  cooperation,  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
something  may  yet  be  done  to  save  Vicksburgh, 
and  to  postpone  both  of  the  modes  suggested  of 
merely  extricating  the  garrison.  Negotiations 
with  Grant  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  should 
they  become  necessary,  must  be  made  by  you. 
It  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  my 


part,  which  I  ought  not  to  make,  to  propose 
them.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
terms,  they  may  be  considered  as  made  under 
my  authority. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  field  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  supplies  having  been  obtained, 
the  army  marched  toward  the  Big  Black,  and 
on  the  evening  of  July  first  encamped  between 
Brownsville  and  the  river. 

Reconnoissances,  which  occupied  the  second 
and  third,  convinced  me  that  the  attack  north  of 
the  railroad  was  impracticable.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  the  examinations  necessary 
for  the  attempt  south  of  the  railroad — thinking, 
from  what  was  already  known,  that  the  chance 
for  success  was  much  better  there,  although  the 
consequences  of  defeat  might  be  more  disas¬ 
trous. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  General  Pemberton  with  information 
that  an  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  would  be 
made  to  enable  him  to  cut  his  way ‘out,  and 
that  I  hoped  to  attack  the  enemy  about  the 
seventh. 

On  the  fifth,  however,  we  learned  the  fall  of 
Vicksburgh,  and  therefore  fell  back  to  Jackson. 

The  army  reached  Jackson  the  evening  of  the 
seventh,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  the 
enemy  appeared  in  heavy  force  in  front  of  the 
works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
These,  consisting  of  a  line  of  rifle-pits,  prepared 
at  intervals  for  artillery,  extended  from  a  point 
north  of  the  town,  a  little  east  of  the  Canton 
road,  to  a  point  south  of  the  town,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Pearl  River,  and  covered  most 
of  the  approaches  west  of  the  river,  but  were 
badly  located  and  constructed,  presenting  but  a 
slight  obstacle  to  a  vigorous  assault. 

The  troops  promptly  took  their  positions  in 
the  intrenchments  on  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  assault. 
Major-General  Loring  occupying  the  right,  Major- 
General  Walker  the  right  of  the  centre,  Major- 
General  French  the  left  of  the  centre,  and  Major- 
General  Breckinridge  the  left.  The  cavalry, 
under  Brigadier-General  Jackson,  was  ordered  to 
observe  and  guard  the  fords  of  Pearl  River  above 
and  below  the  town. 

The  reports  that  had  at  various  times  been 
made  to  me  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
troops  encamped  near  Jackson  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  led  me  to  believe  that  Sherman,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  in  heavy  order  of  battle  from  Clinton, 
could  not  besiege,  but  would  bo  compelled  to 
make  an  immediate  assault.  His  force  was 
represented  to  consist  of  his  own  and  Ord’s 
army  corps,  and  three  divisions  in  addition.  The 
spirit  and  confidence  manifested  by  the  whole 
army  under  my  command  were  such  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  I 
felt  assured,  with  the  advantage  given  by  the 
intrenchments,  weak  as  they  were,  an  assault  by 
him  would  result  in  his  discomfiture. 

Instead  of  attacking,  the  enemy,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  commenced  intrenching  and  con¬ 
structing  battories.  On  the  tenth  there  was 
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spirited  skirmishing,  with  slight  cannonading, 
'continuing  throughout  the  day.  This  was  kept 
up,  with  varying  intensity  and  but  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  until  the  period  of  our  evacuation.  Hills, 
commanding  and  encircling  the  town  within  easy 
cannon  range,  offered  favorable  sites  for  batteries. 
A  cross  fire  of  shot  and  shell  reached  all  parts  of 
the  town,  showing  the  position  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
tenable  against  a  powerful  artillery. 

On  the  eleventh  I  telegraphed  the  President : 

If  the  position  and  works  were  not  bad,  want 
of  stores,  which  could  not  be  collected,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  stand  a  siege.  If  the 
enemy  will  not  attack,  we  must,  or  at  the  last 
moment  withdraw.  We  cannot  attack  seriously 
without  risking  the  army. 

On  the  twelfth,  besides  the  usual  skirmishing, 
there  was  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  batteries 
near  the  Canton  and  south  of  the  Clinton  roads. 
The  missiles  reached  all  parts  of  the  town.  An 
assault,  though  not  a  vigorous  one,  was  also 
made  on'  General  Breckinridge’s  line.  It  was 
quickly  repelled,  however,  principally  by  the 
direct  fire  of  Cobb’s  and  Slocum’s  batteries,  and 
flank  attack  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  First, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Florida,  and  Forty-seventh 
Georgia  regiments.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  two 
hundred  prisoners,  nearly  the  same  number 
killed,  many  wounded,  and  the  colors  o.f  the 
Twenty-eighth,  Forty-first,  and  Fifty-third  Illi¬ 
nois  regiments. 

By  the  thirteenth,  the  enemy  had  extended 
his  lines,  until  both  his  flanks  rested  on  Pearl 
River. 

I  telegraphed  the  President  on  the  fourteenth, 
that  a  large  force  lately  left  Vicksburgh  to  turn 
us  on  the  north.  This  will  compel  us  to  abandon 
Jackson.  The  troops  before  us  have  been  in¬ 
trenching  and  constructing  batteries  since  their 
arrival. 

On  the  fifteenth  I  telegraphed  the  President : 

The  enemy  is  evidently  making  a  siege  which 
■we  cannot  resist.  It  would  be  madness  to  attack 
him.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  under  Grant, 
at  Vicksburgh,  is,  beyond  doubt,  on  its  way  to 
this  place. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  large  train  from  Vicksburgh,  loaded 
with  ammunition,  was  near  the  enemy’s  camp. 
This,  and  the  condition  of  their  batteries,  made 
it  probable  that  Sherman  would,  on  the  next 
day,  concentrate  upon  us  the  fire  of  near  by  two 
hundred  guns.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  Pearl  River  in  the  rear  of 
their  left  flank.  The  evacuation  of  Jackson  that 
night  was,  therefore,  determined  on. 

Our  withdrawal  was  effected  on  the  night  of 
the  sixteenth.  All  public  property,  and  the  sick 
and  wounded,  except  a  few  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  moved,  had  been  previously  carried  to  the 
rear.  The  right  wing  retired  toward  Brandon 
by  the  new  Brandon  road,  and  the  left  wing  by 
the  old  Brandon  road.  The  cavalry  remained 
to  destroy  the  bridges  over  Pearl  River,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  enemy.  The  evacuation  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  enemy  until  the  next  day. 


Our  loss  during  the  siege  was  estimated  at 
seventy-one  killed,  five  hundred  and  four  wound¬ 
ed,  and  about  twenty-five  missing.  The  army 
retired  by  easy  marches  to  Morton,  distant  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Jackson.  Desertions  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  and  on  the  march  were,  I  regret  to 
say,  frequent.  Two  divisions  of  the  enemy,  with 
cavalry,  drove  our  cavalry  through  Brandon  on 
the  nineteenth,  returning  to  Jackson  the  next 
day.  Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  destroy  the 
railroad  bridges  and  depots. 

Colonel  J.  L.  Logan,  commanding  a  mounted 
force  around  Port  Hudson,  reported  three  suc¬ 
cessful  engagements  with  detachments  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  I  received  information 
from  Colonel  Logan  of  the  surrender  of  Port 
Hudson  on  the  ninth.  Subsequently  the  report 
of  Major  Jackson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
was  received,  informing  me  of  the  surrender. 
That  officer  stated  that  provisions  were  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  garrison  to  cut  its  way  out. 
But  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  garrison 
were  fit  for  duty  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

The  enemy  advanced  against  Yazoo  City,  both 
by  Land  and  water,  on  the  thirteenth.  The  at¬ 
tack  by  the  gunboats  was  handsomely  repulsed 
by  our  heavy  battery,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Isaac  N.  Brown,  of  the  navy.  The 
De  Kalb,  the  flag-ship  of  the  hostile  squadron,  an 
iron-clad,  mounting  thirteen  guns,  was  sunk  by 
a  torpedo.  To  the  force  advancing  by  land  no 
resistance  was  made  by  the  garrison,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Greasman,  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
North-Carolina  regiment. 

[Here  follows  a  review  of  some  minor  points  in 
the  orders,  and  General  Johnston  then  proceeds.] 

The  time  to  strike  the  enemy,  with  the  best 
hope  of  saving  Vicksburgh,  was  when  he  was 
landing  near  Bruinsburgh.  To  do  this  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  a  rapid  concentration  of  all 
the  forces  should  have  been  made  and  an  attack. 
Under  this  conviction  I  telegraphed  to  General 
Pemberton,  on  May  first,  from  Tullahoma  :  “  If 
Grant’s  army  lands  on  this  side  of  the  river,  the 
safety  of  Mississippi  depends  on  beating  him. 
For  that  object  you  should  unite  your  whole 
force.”  And  again,  on  May  second :  “  If  Grant 
crosses,  unite  the  whole  force  to  beat  him  ;  suc¬ 
cess  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win 
it.” 

These  instructions  were  neglected,  and  time 
was  given  to  Grant  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
State.  At  Ports  Gibson  and  Raymond  detach¬ 
ments  of  our  troops  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  thirteenth,  when  I  learned  that  there 
were  four  divisions  of  the  enemy  at  Clinton,  dis¬ 
tant  twenty  miles  from  the  main  body  of  General 
Pemberton’s  forces,  I  gave  him  orders  to  attack 
them,  and  notified  him  that  we  could  cooperate. 
This  order  General  Pemberton  disobeyed,  and  so 
reported  to  me  in  his  letter  of  the  seventeenth.  It 
directed  him  to  move  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  to 
cooperate  with  me  in  attacking  Sherman.  lie 
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moved  to  the  south,  and  made  our  cooperation 
and  junction  impossible.  He  claims  that  this 
order  compelled  him  to  make  the  advance  beyond 
the  Big  Black,  which  proved  so  “  disastrous.” 
Before  I  had  reached  Jackson,  and  before  the 
order  was  given,  General  Pemberton  made  his 
first  advance  beyond  (east  of)  the  Big  Black,  to 
Edwards’s  Depot.  After  the  receipt  of  the  order, 
in  violation  of  it,  he  made  his  second  and  last 
advance  from  that  point  to  the  field  of  Baker’s 
Creek.  He  further  claims  that  this  order  caused 
the  subversion  of  his  “  matured  plans.”  I  do 
not  know  what  those  plans  were,  but  am  star¬ 
tled  to  find  matured  plans  given  up  for  a  move¬ 
ment  in  violation  of  my  orders,  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  his  council  of  war,  and  disapproved 
(as  he  states)  by  himself.  On  the  twelfth,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  if  he  could  collect  force  enough, 
Edwards’s  Depot  would  be  the  battle-field.  The 
battle  of  Baker’s  Creek  was  fought  three  or  four 
miles  from  Edwards’s  Depot.  The  presence  of 
the  enemy  was  reported  to  him  the  night  before. 
There  was  no  apparent  obstacle  to  prevent  his 
resuming  his  original  position,  and  carrying  out 
his  “  matured  plans.” 

It  is  a  new  military  principle,  that  when  an 
officer  disobeys  a  positive  order  from  his  superior, 
that  superior  becomes  responsible  for  any  meas¬ 
ure  his  subordinate  may  choose  to  substitute  for 
that  ordered. 

But  had  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek  not  been 
fought,  General  Pemberton’s  belief  that  Vicks- 
burgh  was  his  base,  rendered  his  ruin  inevitable. 
He  would  still  have  been  besieged,  and  therefore 
captured.  The  larger  force  he  would  have  car¬ 
ried  into  the  lines  would  have  added  to  and  has¬ 
tened  the  catastrophe.  His  disasters  were  due, 
not  merely  to  his  entangling  himself  with  the 
advancing  columns  of  a  superior  and  unobserved 
enemy,  but  to  his  evident  determination  to  be 
besieged  in  Vicksburgh,  instead  of  manoeuvring 
to  prevent  a  siege. 

Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  a 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  investment  of  Vicks¬ 
burgh,  should  it  be  completed — appreciating  the 
difficulty  of  extricating  the  garrison,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson  had  lost 
most  of  their  value  by  the  repeated  passage  of 
armed  vessels  and  transports,  1  ordered  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  both  places.  General  Gordon  did  not 
receive  this  order  before  the  investment  of  Port 
Hudson,  if  at  all.  General  Pemberton  set  aside 
this  order,  under  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war ; 
and  though  he  had  in  Vicksburgh  eight  thousand 
fresh  troops,  not  demoralized  by  defeat,  decided 
that  it  “was  impossible  to  withdraw  the  army 
from  this  position  with  such  morale  and  material 
as  to  be  of  further  service  to  the  Confederacy;” 
but  “to  hold  Vicksburgh  as  long  as  possible, 
with  the  firm  hope  that  the  government  may  yet 
be  able  to  assist  me  in  keeping  this  obstruction 
to  the  enemy’s  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River.”  Vicksburgh  was  greatly  imperilled 
when  my  instructions  from  Tullahoma  to  con¬ 
centrate  were  neglected.  It  was  lost  when  my 
orders  of  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  of  May  were 


disobeyed.  To  this  loss  were  added  the  labor, 
privations,  and  certain  capture  of  a  gallant  army, 
when  my  orders  for  its  evacuation  were  set 
aside. 

In  this  report  I  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
into  many  details,  and  to  make  some  animadver¬ 
sions  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Pemberton. 
The  one  was  no  pleasant  task — the  other  a  most 
painful  duty  ;  both  have  been  forced  upon  me  by 
the  official  report  of  General  Pemberton,  made  to 
the  War  Department  instead  of  to  me,  to  whom 
it  was  due. 

General  Pemberton,  by  direct  assertion  and  by 
implication,  puts  upon  me  the  responsibility  of 
the  movement  which  led  his  army  to  defeat  at 
Baker’s  Creek  and  Big  Black  Bridge — defeats 
which  produced  the  loss  of  Vicksburgh  and  its 
army. 

This  statement  has  been  circulated  by  the 
press,  in  more  or  less  detail,  and  with  more  or 
less  marks  of  an  official  character,  until  my  si¬ 
lence  would  be  almost  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
justice  of  the  charge. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  my 
government  has  compelled  me,  therefore,  to 
throw  aside  that  delicacy  which  I  would  gladly 
have  observed  toward  a  brother  officer,  suffering 
much  undeserved  obloquy,  and  to  show  that  in 
his  short  campaign  General  Pemberton  made  not 
a  single  movement  in  obedience  to  my  orders, 
and  regarded  none  of  my  instructions ;  and, 
finally,  did  not  embrace  the  only  opportunity  to 
save  his  army,  that  given  by  my  order  to  aban¬ 
don  Vicksburgh.  Most  respectfully,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  J.  E.  Johnston, 

General, 


Doc.  147. 

OPERATIONS  AGAINST  CHARLESTON. 

CAPTAIN  II.  S.  GRAY’S*  REPORT. 

July  20, 1803. 

Early  on  the  ninth  we  received  orders  to  be 
ready  by  sundown  for  a  fresh  start.  To  prevent 
any  mistake  in  the  night,  each  officer  and  man 
had  on  his  left  arm  a  white  badge  three  inches 
wide.  General  Strong  was  to  embark  two  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  boats,  and  take  them  up  Folly  River 
in  the  Lighthouse  Inlet ;  and  at  sunrise  the  bat¬ 
teries  that  had  been  erected  (there  were  over  forty 
guns  and  mortars  in  position)  were  to  open,  and 
the  gunboats  to  engage  the  batteries  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  island.  The  boats  arrived  with  the 
troops  in  good  time,  preceded  by  eight  boat- how¬ 
itzers  from  the  gunboats  ;  the  first  boat  contained 
General  Strong  and  staff,  and  then  came  the 
battalion  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  volunteers. 

General  Gilmore  told  Colonel  Rodman  that  the 
General  had  concluded  that  our  battalion  was 
the  most  reliable  and  could  be  trusted,  and  was 
selected  for  that  reason.  The  batteries  opened 
at  daylight,  and  in  a  short  time  the  enemy  dis¬ 
covered  the  boats,  and  threw  shell  and  tolid  shot, 

*  Commanded  two  companies  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
regiment,  in  the  action. 
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trying  to  sink  them.  The  shot  and  shell  struck 
and  burst  all  around  us,  but  only  one  boat  was 
struck,  containing  some  of  the  Sixth  Connecticut 
volunteers,  killing  one  and  wounding  two  or 
three. 

The  General’s  boat  had  got  two  discharges  of 
grape.  Just  at  this  moment  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodman  said  to  the  General :  “  Let  me  land  my 
command  and  take  that  battery.”  The  General 
hesitated  at  first,  and  then  said:  “Go!”  Col¬ 
onel  Rodman  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  his  boat, 
and  gave  the  command,  as  the  boats  were  all  in 
line  and  in  good  order  :  “  Seventh  Connecticut ! 
man  your  oars  and  follow  me.”  We  had  previ¬ 
ously  detailed  fifty  men  as  oarsmen,  leaving  us 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  effective  men 
and  officers.  At  the  order  we  all  headed  for  the 
shore,  and,  as  the  boats  struck,  every  man  sprang 
as  if  by  instinct,  and  in  an  instant  the  men  were 
in  line. 

We  advanced  rapidly  to  the  first  line  of  rifle- 
works  ;  our  skirmishers  cleared  it  with  a  bound, 
and  advanced  to  the  second  line.  Our  main 
forces  moved  to  the  first  line— the  foe  retired, 
firing.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rodman  now  sent 
word  back  for  the  General  to  land  his  whole 
force,  as  we  could  hold  the  line  we  occupied. 
After  exchanging  a  few  shots,  and  the  brigade 
being  landed  and  ready  to  advance,  the  enemy 
began  to  give  way.  Lieutenant  Jordan,  with  a 
detachment  of  company  I,  pushed  right  up  into 
their  batteries  on  our  right,  and  not  finding  the 
first  gun  in  working  order — it  having  been  dis¬ 
abled  by  a  shot — he  pushed  forward  to  what  is 
now  called  Battery  Rodman,  in  which  there  was 
an  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzer,  and  turned  it 
on  the  retreating  foe,  bursting  several  shells  over 
their  heads  before  they  reached  Fort  Wagner. 

Our  forces  captured  eight  single  gun  batteries 
and  three  mortars,  and  not  far  from  two  hundred 
prisoners. 

W e  bivouacked  for  the  night  under  easy  range 
of  Fort  Wagner.  About  half-past  two  a.m.  Gen¬ 
eral  Strong  came  and  called  the  Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel  out.  He  soon  returned  and  said:  “Turn 
out !  we  have  got  a  job  on  hand.”  The  men 
were  soon  out  and  into  line,  but  rather  slow  to 
time,  as  they  were  tired  with  the  work  the  day 
before. 

The  programme  was  to  try  to  take  Fort  Wag¬ 
ner  by  assault ;  we  were  to  take  the  lead,  and  to 
be  supported  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania 
and  Ninth  Maine.  Silently  we  moved  up  to  the 
advance  line  of  our  pickets,  our  guns  loaded  and 
aimed,  and  bayonets  fixed.  We  were  then  de¬ 
ployed  into  line  of  battle,  (we  had  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  men  and  officers,  all  told,)  reach¬ 
ed  and  crossed  the  neck  of  land  that  approached 
the  fort,  our  right  resting  on  the  beach.  We 
were  deployed  and  ready  for  the  start.  Our 
orders  were  to  move  steadily  forward  until  the 
pickets  fired,  then  follow  them  close  and  rush 
for  the  works,  and  we  were  promised  ready  sup¬ 
port.  Gefleral  Strong  gave  the  order :  “  Aim  low, 
and  put  your  trust  in  God.  Forward  the  Sev¬ 
enth  1”  And  forward  we  went,  being  not  over 


five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  when  we 
started. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  picket  fired, 
and  then  we  took  the  double-quick,  and  with  a 
cheer  rushed  for  the  works.  Before  we  reached 
the  outer  works,  we  got  a  murd&'ous  fire  from 
the  riflemen  behind  the  works.  A  few  fell — a 
check  in  the  line.  An  encouraging  word  from 
the  officers,  and  right  gallantly  we  reached  the 
outer  works ;  over  them  with  a  will  we  went, 
down  the  opposite  side,  across  the  moat — there 
being  about  one  foot  of  water  in  it — right  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  parapet ;  and  there  we  lay,  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  for  our  support  to  come  up  so  far 
as  to  make  it  a  sure  thing  for  us  to  rise  up  and 
go  over  with  a  bound,  our  men  in  the  mean  time 
busying  themselves  by  picking  off  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  and  gunners.  We  laid  so  near  the  top 
that  one  had  to  put  his  head  up  and  point  across 
the  parapet  to  kill  his  man. 

As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  we  were  in  this 
position  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  when  both 
of  the  regiments  that  were  to  support  us  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  as  best 
we  might.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  in  front 
broke  and  ran,  they  paid  particular  attention  to 
our  case.  They  threw  hand-grenades  over  the 
parapet,  and  soon  sent  men  into  the  flank  of  a 
bastion,  -which  commanded  the  front  upon  which 
we  lay.  They  had  us  there  to  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  question  was  whether  we  should  sur¬ 
render  as  prisoners,  attempt  to  carry  the  works, 
and  to  be  entirely  annihilated,  (as  they  greatly 
outnumbered  us,)  or  take  the  back  track  and  run 
the  gauntlet  for  our  lives. 

Upon  consulting  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  Lieutenant 
Phillips  exclaimed :  “  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  let  us 
retreat.”  As  if  by  magic,  the  order  was  recalled, 
although  some  had  started ;  but  the  order  had  to 
be  repeated,  and  down  in  and  across  the  moat 
we  went  over  the  works.  They  had  a  perfect  en¬ 
filading  fire  of  small  arms  for  a  thousand  yards, 
besides  their  pieces  were  giving  tis  grape  and 
canister.  They  fell  on  all  sides  of  me,  and  I 
alone  of  four  captains  was  spared ;  and  out  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  officers  and  men 
that  marched  out  to  attack  the  foe,  only  eighty- 
eight  returned  safe  to  camp  ;  and  ever  let  it  be 
said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
volunteers,  that  not  one  straggler  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Fifteen  minutes  after  we  got  in  camp 
the  roll  was  called,  and  but  one  man  came  in 
afterward,  and  he  was  delayed  in  assisting  a 
wounded  comrade. 

Met  General  Strong  coming  off,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  said  we  had  done  our  whole  duty, 
and  covered  ourselves  all  over  with  glory,  and  if 
the  support  had  come  to  time,  that  we  should 
have  taken  the  works,  and  without  a  doubt  we 
should  have  done  so.  But  our  loss  is  great. 
We  had  eleven  officers  in  our  mess.  Now  wo 
have  but  four.  It  is  hard,  but  such  is  the  fate 
of  war. 

Our  attack  on  the  tenth  July  was  a  fearful 
surprise  to  them.  They  had  but  few  troops  on 
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this  island.  Had  they  five  thousand  infantry 
here,  the  natural  defences  are  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  we  never  could  have  taken  it. 


Doc.  148. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SLAVES. 

GENERAL  MERCER’S  ORDER. 

C.  S.  Engineer’s  Office,  ) 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Aug.  1,  1863.  f 

The  Brigadier-General  Commanding  desires  to 
inform  the  slaveholders  of  Georgia  that  he  has 
received  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
impress  a  number  of  negroes  sufficient  to  con¬ 
struct  such  additional  fortifications  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defence  of  Savannah. 

He  desires,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  impressment,  and  therefore  urges  the  owners  of 
slave  property  to  volunteer  the  services  of  their 
negroes.  He  believes  that,  while  the  planters  of 
South-Carolina  are  sending  their  slaves  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  aid  the  defence  of  Charleston,  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  Georgia  will  not  be  backward  in  con¬ 
tributing  in  the  same  patriotic  manner  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  seaport,  which  has  so  far 
resisted  successfully  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
at  Fort  McAllister  and  other  points. 

Remember,  citizens  of  Georgia,  that  on  the 
successful  defence  of  Savannah  depends  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  interior  of  your  State,  where  so 
much  of  value  both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  at  large  is  concentrated.  It  is  best  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  the  threshold,  and  to  hurl 
back  the  first  wave  of  invasion.  Once  the  breach 
is  made,  all  the  horrors  of  war  must  desolate 
your  now  peaceful  and  quiet  homes.  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself.  If  Savannah  falls  the  fault 
will  be  yours,  and  your  own  neglect  will  have 
brought  the  sword  to  your  hearthstones. 

The  Brigadier- General  Commanding,  therefore, 
calls  on  all  the  slaveholders  of  Eastern,  Southern, 
and  South-Western  Georgia,  but  especially  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  to  send  him 
immediately  one  fifth  of  their  able-bodied  male 
slaves,  for  whom  transportation  will  be  furnished 
and  wages  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  the  Government  to  be  responsible  for 
the  value  of  such  negroes  as  may  be  killed  by 
the  enemy,  or  may  in  any  manner  fall  into  his 
hands.  By  order  of 

Brig. -Gen.  Mercer,  Commanding. 

John  McCrady, 

Captain  and  Chief  Engineer,  State  of  Georgia. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Tennessee,  ) 
Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  August.l,  1803.  f 

General  Orders  No.  50. — 1.  All  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  of  the  enemy  having  been  driven 
from  those  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  from  all  of  Mississippi 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad ;  and  it 
being  to  the  interest  of  those  districts  not  to  in¬ 
vite  the  presence  of  armed  bodies  of  men  among 
them,  it  is  announced  that  the  most  rigorous  pen¬ 
alties  will  hereafter  be  indicted  upon  the  following 


class  of  prisoners,  to  wit :  All  irregular  bodies  of 
cavalry  not  mustered  and  paid  by  the  confeder¬ 
ate  authorities ;  all  persons  engaged  in  conscrip¬ 
tion,  or  in  apprehending  deserters,  whether  regu¬ 
lar  or  irregular ;  all  citizens  encouraging  or  aid¬ 
ing  the  same ;  and  all  persons  detected  in  firing 
upon  unarmed  transports. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  this  order  shall  af¬ 
fect  the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war,  cap¬ 
tured  within  the  districts  named,  when  they  are 
members  of  legally  organized  companies,  and 
when  their  acts  are  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare. 

2.  The  citizens  of  Mississippi,  within  the  limits 
above  described,  are  called  upon  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  avocations,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  doing  so  in  good  faith, 
all  United  States  forces  are  prohibited  from  mo¬ 
lesting  them  in  any  way.  It  is  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  freedom  of  negroes  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  that,  instead  of  compulsory  labor, 
contracts  upon  fair  terms  be  entered  into  between 
the  former  master  and  servants,  or  between  the 
latter  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  willing 
to  give  them  employment.  Such  a  system  as 
this,  honestly  followed,  will  result  in  substantial 
advantages  to  all  parties. 

All  private  property  will  be  respected,  except 
when  the  use  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  case  it  must  be  taken  under  the 
direction  of  a  corps  commander,  and  by  a  proper 
detail  under  charge  of  a  commissioned  officer, 
with  specific  instructions  to  seize  certain  property 
and  no  other.  A  staff  officer  of  Jhe  Quartermas¬ 
ter  or  Subsistence  Department  will  in  each  in¬ 
stance  be  designated  to  receipt  for  such  property 
as  may  be  seized,  the  property  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  on  proof  of  loyalty,  or  on  pro¬ 
per  adjustment  of  the  claim,  under  such  regula¬ 
tions  or  laws  as  may  hereafter  be  established. 
All  property  seized  under  this  order  must  be 
taken  up  on  returns  by  the  officer  giving  receipts, 
and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  existing  regu¬ 
lations. 

3.  Persons  having  cotton  or  other  produce  not 
required  by  the  army,  will  be  allowed  to  bring 
the  same  to  any  military  post  within  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  abandon  it  to  the  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  said  post,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  may  establish.  At  posts 
where  there  is  no  such  agent,  the  Post-Quarter¬ 
master  will  receive  all  such  property,  and,  at  the 
option  of  the  owner,  hold  it  till  the  arrival  of  the 
agent,  or  send  it  to  Memphis,  directed  to  Captain 
A.  R.  Eddy,  A.  Q.  M.,  who  will  turn  it  over  to 
the  properly  authorized  agent  at  that  place. 

4.  Within  the  county  of  Warren,  laid  waste  by 
the  long  presence  of  contending  armies,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  to  prevent  suffering  will  be  ob¬ 
served: 

Major-General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  army  corps,  and  Major-General  McPher¬ 
son,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  army  corps,  will 
each  designate  a  commissary  of  subsistence,  who 
will  issue  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  all  desti- 
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tute  families  calling  for  them,  under  such  restric¬ 
tions  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  as  they 
deem  necessary.  Families  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  the  provisions  drawn  will  in  all  cases  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so. 

5.  Conduct  disgraceful  to  the  American  name 
has  been  frequently  reported  to  the  Major-General 
commanding,  particularly  on  the  part  of  portions 
of  the  cavalry.  Hereafter,  if  the  guilty  parties 
cannot  be  reached,  the  commanders  of  regiments 
and  detachments  will  be  held  responsible,  and 
those  who  prove  themselves  unequal  to  the  task 
of  preserving  discipline  in  then*  commands,  will  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  War  Department  for 
“  mustering  out.”  Summary  punishment  must 
be  inflicted  upon  all  officers  and  soldiers  appre¬ 
hended  in  acts  of  violence  or  lawlessness. 

By  order  of  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant. 

T.  S.  Bowers,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

GENERAL  THOMAS’S  ORDER. 

Vicksbubgh,  Miss.,  August  18, 1868. 

Special  Orders  No.  45. — Under  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  undersigned  here¬ 
by  announces  his  return  to  this  region  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  organ¬ 
ization  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  of  all  able-bodied  male  persons  of  African 
descent,  who  may  come  within  our  lines,  or  who 
may  be  brought  in  by  our  troops,  or  who  may 
already  have  placed  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Federal  Government;  also  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  prove  most  beneficial 
for  the  welfare  of  all  women,  children,  aged  and 
infirm  persons  of  African  descent  who  may  have 
sought  refuge  within  our  lines,  or  who  may 
hereafter  do  so. 

In  future  all  able-bodied  male  negroes  of  the 
above  class  will  at  once  be  organized  by  such 
officers  as  may  be  detailed  for  that  duty,  into  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
will  be  assigned  to  regiments  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  of  African  descent  now  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  or  to  be  formed  hereafter. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  S3rstem  of  re¬ 
ceiving  all  negroes  who  may  have  sought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  Government,  and  allowing  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  almost 
inactivity,  has  become  at  times  not  only  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  service,  but  to  the  welfare 
of  the  negroes  themselves,  resulting  in  habits  of 
idleness,  sickness,  and  disease. 

It  is  further  considered  expedient  that  all  child¬ 
ren  and  families  of  negro  descent  who  may 
hereafter  be  desirous  of  seeking  refuge  within  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  troops,  be  advised  to 
remain  on  the  plantations  or  elsewhere  where 
they  have  heretofore  been  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
provided  such  place  be  under  the  control  of  the 
National  troops.  All  such  negroes  will  receive 
the  protection  of  this  Government  while  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  locations  that  may  be  designated, 
and  all  such  persons  as  may  be  authorized  to  oc¬ 
cupy  plantations  or  other  places  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  employ  these  families  and  children  in  any 
capacity  most  suited  to  their  ability. 


All  male  negroes  who  are  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  ill  health,  or  in  any  other  respect,  from  serv¬ 
ing  in  regiments  of  African  descent,  will  be  duly 
cared  for  and  assigned  as  heretofore  to  the  near¬ 
est  camp  for  such  persons. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General. 

Joseph  A.  Ware. 

GENERAL  BANKS’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
New-Orlea^s,  August  21, 1863.  f 

General  Order. — I.  Colonel  John  S.  Clark, 
Major  B.  Rush  Plumley,  and  Colonel  George  H. 
Hanks  are  hereby  appointed  a  commission  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  enrolment,  recruiting,  employment,  and 
education  of  persons  of  color.  All  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  Corps 
d’Afrique,  the  regulation  of  labor,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  of  negroes,  will  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  this  commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

II.  No  enlistments  for  the  Corps  d’Afrique  will 
be  authorized  or  permitted,  except  under  regula" 
tions  approved  by  this  commission. 

III.  The  Provost-Marshal  General  will  cause 
to  be  enrolled  all  able-bodied  men  of  color,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  conscription,  and  such 
number  as  may  be  required  for  the  military  de¬ 
fence  of  the  department,  equally  apportioned  to 
the  different  parishes,  will  be  enlisted  for  military 
service  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commission 
may  adopt.  Certificates  of  exemption  will  be 
furnished  to  those  not  enlisted,  protecting  them 
from  arrest  or  other  interference,  except  for  crime. 

IV.  Soldiers  of  the  Corps  d’Afrique  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  camps,  or  wander  through 
the  parishes,  except  upon  written  permission,  or 
in  the  company  of  their  officers. 

Y.  Unemployed  persons  of  color,  vagrants,  and 
camp-loafers,  will  be  arrested  and  employed  upon 
the  public  works  by  the  Provost-Marshal’s  de¬ 
partment,  without  other  pay  than  their  rations 
and  clothing. 

YI.  Arrests  of  persons  and  seizures  of  prop¬ 
erty  will  not  be  made  by  colored  soldiers,  nor 
will  they  be  charged  with  the  custody  of  persons 
or  property,  except  when  under  the  command 
and  accompanied  by  duly  authorized  officers. 

YII.  Any  injury  or  wrong  done  to  the  family 
of  any  soldier,  on  account  of  his  being  engaged  in 
military  service,  will  be  summarily  punished. 

VIII.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  labor  of  per¬ 
sons  not  adapted  to  military  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  substitution  for  that  of  enlisted  men. 

IX.  All  regulations  hitherto  established  for  the 
government  of  negroes,  not  inconsistent  herewith, 
will  bo  enforced  by  the  Provost-Marshals  of  the 
different  parishes,  under  direction  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal  General. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Banks. 

RicnAKD  A.  Irwin, 

A.  A.  General. 
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Doc.  149. 

RECONNOISSANCE  FROM  LAGRANGE. 

LIEUTENANT  SMITH’S  REPORT. 

Lagrange,  Tenn.,  August  9. 

Colonel  Hurst : 

I  beg  leave  to  make  tlie  following  report  of  a 
scout  of  which  I  had  command,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Hatch : 

On  the  second  instant  Colonel  Hatch  ordered 
me,  with  gixteen  men,  to  take  a  despatch  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Dodge  at  Corinth.  Leaving  Colonel  Hatch 
at  Lexington,  I  started  to  Corinth,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  1  met  the  First  Alabama 
(Federal)  cavalry  on  the  waters  of  White  Oak 
Creek,  when  the  Major  commanding  requested 
me  to  let  him  send  the  message  to  General  Dodge, 
and  that  I  would  go  with  him  as  a  guide  ;  to 
which  I  assented,  being  well  acquainted  with  that 
portion  of  country.  We  then  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Swallow  Bluff,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  meeting  with  no  opposition.  Near  Swallow 
Bluff  we  separated,  the  Alabama  cavalry  moving 
up  the  river.  After  we  parted  I  had  a  fight  with 
some  of  Colonel  Biffle’s  men  across  the  river,  but 
do  not  know  the  amount  of  damage  done.  We 
saw  some  of  the  rebels  fall  from  their  horses — 
three,  if  no  more — but  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  shot  dead  or  not.  The  rebels  soon  left  the 
bank — yea,  fled  incontinently.  I  then  turned 
north-west,  and  after  marching  about  ten  miles  I 
met  a  squad  of  rebels  and  exchanged  several 
shots  with  them,  when,  as  usual,  the  rebels  fled. 
We  received  no  damage,  and  we  presumed  that 
we  had  done  them  but  little.  I  then  continued 
my  course  about  four  miles,  and  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  we 
mounted,  and  scouted  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  until  evening,  when  I  started  for  Smith’s 
Mill,  on  White  Oak  Creek,  where  we  spent  the 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  we  again 
mounted,  and  went  about  seven  miles  in  a  north¬ 
western  direction,  when  we  met  a  portion  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Stinnett’s  guerrillas  and  had  a  right  sharp 
fight,  capturing  his  first  lieutenant,  first  sergeant, 
and  fifteen  men.  We  had  the  fight  on  the  north 
fork  of  White  Oak  Creek,  about  eight  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Jack’s  Creek.  I  then  concluded  to  make 
my  way  back  to  Lagrange,  which  I  did,  arriving 
in  camp  on  the  seventh  with  my  seventeen  pris¬ 
oners,  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  little  squad 
having  received  a  scratch. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  above  report,  and 
also  the  seventeen  “  greybacks,”  to  your  paternal 
care.  Respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Smith, 

First  Lieutenant  Co.  C.  Commanding  Squad. 


Doc.  150. 

GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 

GENERAL  ROSECRANS’S  ORDER. 
Headquarters  Department  oe  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  August  15, 1S08.  ) 

General  Order  No.  199.— I.  It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  General  Commanding  that  all  peace- 
Vol.  VII.— Doc.  31 


ful  as  well  as  loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee  should 
receive  all  possible  protection  to  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  that  they  should  resume  the  exercises  of 
their  political  and  civil  rights,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Since  the  rebel  power  has  been  driven  from 
Middle  Tennessee,  numbers  of  men  have  left  then- 
army  ;  they  and  others  scattered  through  the 
country  are  in  danger  of  being  assembled  into 
lawless  bands  for  theft,  pillage,  and  violence,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

To  prevent  this,  which  would  destroy  the  whole 
country,  the  General  Commanding  earnestly  warns 
all  such  persons  not  to  engage  in  such  a  criminal 
course.  If  they  wish  to  oppose  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  they  must  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  uniform,  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
duties  and  restrictions  of  regularly  organized 
rebel  soldiers.  If  taken  within  the  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  control,  in  disguise,  roaming  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  banding  with  other  brigands,  and  liv¬ 
ing  by  stealing  and  plundering,  they  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  spies  or  robbers,  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  against  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  both 
military  and  civilians,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation. 

III.  Since  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  civil  society, 
no  person  within  the  limits  of  this  command  will 
be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  using  their  utmost 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  any  attempt  to  inaugurate 
a  state  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder,  under  the 
name  of  guerrilla  warfare.  In  enforcing  this  duty, 
the  General  Commanding  will  follow  the  old  rule 
of  common  law,  and  hold  the  inhabitants  of  each 
locality  responsible  for  the  guerrilla  warfare  prac¬ 
tised  in  their  midst,  and  unless  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  their  full  duty  and  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  stop  it,  will  lay  waste  their  country  and 
render  it  untenable  for  robbers. 

IV.  Peaceful  inhabitants,  without  regard  to 
political  sympathies,  being  equally  interested  in 
preventing  the  ruin  of  their  country,  are  counselled 
and  enjoined  to  unite  in  putting  a  final  end  to  all 
lawless  and  individual  warfare,  robbing  and  plun¬ 
dering  under  the  name  of  partisans  and  guerril¬ 
las. 

To  this  end  they  must  use  all  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  they  can  bring  to  bear,  warning  those  who 
threaten,  publicly  denouncing  the  practice,  and 
giving  information  which  will  lead  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  crimes,  or  the  capture  or  punishment 
of  the  offenders. 

They  will  further  be  permitted  to  resume  the 
freeman’s  right  of  bearing  arms  in  self-defence, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  Department  Commander  deems 
it  practicable,  without  involving  the  risk  of  their 
being  captured  and  used  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

V.  All  persons  heretofore  acting  with  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  desirous  of  becoming  peaceable  citi¬ 
zens,  are  referred  to  General  Orders  No.  175  for 
the  terms  upon  which  it  will  be  allowed. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Rosecrans. 
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Doc.  151. 

LETTER  OF  M.  F.  MAURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times : 

Sir  :  So  far  from  the  prospects  of  the  South 
looking  “blue,”  they  were  never  more  brighter. 

I  think  you  also  will  so  consider  them  if  you  will 
for  a  moment  occupy  with  me  the  only  stand¬ 
point  from  which  a  correct  view  may  be  had  of 
the  American  struggle. 

In  the  first  place,  what,  let  us  inquire,  is  the 
object  of  the  belligerents  in  this  war?  The 
North  is  fighting  for  conquest,  and  makes  the 
attack.  The  South  is  fighting  to  be  let  alone, 
and  it  acts  on  the  defensive.  The  South,  therefore, 
cannot  stop  the  war,  but  the  North  can. 

Tt  is  generally  conceded  by  military  men,  and 
admitted  by  most  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
transatlantic  affairs,  that  the  North  cannot  over¬ 
come  and  subdue  the  South.  All  the  world 
knows  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
South  to  attempt  to  subjugate  the  North.  This 
it  neither  would,  should,  nor  can  do. 

Again,  almost  all  the  statesmen,  either  of 
England  or  of  the  continent,  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  events  since  the  war  began,  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Union,  the  bond  of  which  was  vol¬ 
untary  fraternization,  cannot  be  restored  by  force 
of  arms. 

Since,  then,  the  Union  is  gone,  and  neither 
party  can  subjugate  the  other,  it  follows  that  the 
war  is  not  to  be  ended  by  the  sword. 

Other  agents  have  to  be  called  into  play.  What 
are  they  ?  Let  us  inquire.  They  are,  divisions 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  dissensions  among  the 
people  of  the  North.  There  is  already  a  peace 
party  there.  All  the  embarrassments  with  which 
that  party  can  surround  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all  the 
difficulties  that  it  can  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
war  party  in  the  North,  operate  directly  as  so 
much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South. 

As  an  offset,  then,  against  the  tide  of  military 
reverses  which  in  the  first  weeks  of  July  ran  so 
strong  against  the  South,  and  from  which  our 
friends  in  England  seem  not  to  have  recovered, 
let  us  look  to  those  agencies  that  are  to  end. the 
war,  and  inquire  what  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  road  to  peace,  and,  consequently,  in  our 
favor,  notwithstanding  these  military  reverses. 

Notwithstanding  these  the  war  is  becoming 
more  and  more  unpopular  in  the  North.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  point  to  the  conduct  of  the*  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  during  Lee’s  invasion  of  that  State,  to 
the  riots  in  New-York,  to  the  organized  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  war  in  Ohio,  and  to  other  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  the  English  public  has  been 
made  acquainted  by  the  newspaper  press. 

New-York  is  threatening  armed  resistance  to 
the  Federal  Government.  New-York  is  becoming 
the  champion  of  States’  rights  in  the  North,  and 
to  that  extent  is  taking  Southern  ground.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  not  only  judged  it  expedient  to 
unmuzzle  the  press  in  New-York,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  give  vent  to  free  speech  there,  but  he 
is  evidently  afraid  to  enforce  the  conscription  in 
the  Empire  State.  The  conscription  act  itself, 


moreover,  seems  to  be  so  abortive  throughout 
Yankee  land  generally  that  he  cannot  now  mus¬ 
ter  forces  enough  to  followup  his  July  successes. 
Grant  has  become  afraid  of  Johnston’s  decoy, 
which  aimed  to  entice  him  off  to  the  swamps 
and  canebrakes  of  the  Mississippi.  He  has, 
therefore,  given  up  the  so-called  pursuit  and  taken 
to  his  darling  gunboats. 

Banks  has  left  Port  Hudson,  to  be  routed,  it  is 
said,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  by  Taylor,  with 
severe  loss. 

Rosecrans  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  blow  that  Bragg  gave  him  last  Christmas  in 
Murfreesboro  to  follow  up  that  retiring  con¬ 
federate,  -while  Bragg  has  forces  in  the  Federal 
General’s  rear. 

In  the  attack  upon  Charleston  the  enemy  is 
losing  ground.  He  is  evidently  giving  way.  He 
has  been  driven  from  James’s  Island,  and  we  are 
planting  batteries  there  which  will  sweep  Morris 
Island,  which  is  nothing  but  a  sand-beach.  So 
Charleston  may  be  considered  safe. 

As  for  Meade,  he  simply  stands  at  bay  behind 
Lee. 

Thus  the  military  tide  which  set  in  with  so 
much  Federal  promise  on  the  young  flood  in 
July,  and  which  has  so  damped  the  spirits  of 
our  English  friends  and  depressed  Southern  se¬ 
curities,  appears  suddenly  to  have  slackened, 
and  to  be  on  the  point  of  again  turning  in  our 
favor,  and  that,  too,  under  auspices  which  seem 
more  propitious  than  ever. 

Vallandigham  waits  and  watches  over  the  bor¬ 
der,  pledged — if  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio — to  array  it  against  Lincoln  and  the  war, 
and  to  go  for  peace.  What  the  result  of  the 
election  there  will  be  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  can¬ 
vass  is  going  on,  and  we  know  that  opposition  to 
Lincoln  and  his  war  party  is  growing  more  and 
more  popular  every  day,  and  throughout  the 
whole  North.  Witness  Burnside’s  decree,  put¬ 
ting,  in  violation  of  all  legal  right  and  consti¬ 
tutional  power,  the  State  of  Kentucky  under 
martial  law,  and  that,  too,  just  as  the  elections 
are  coming  off  in  that  State.  He  orders  the 
Commissioners  of  Elections  to  let  none  vote  but 
friends  of  Lincoln  and  the  Union  ;  and  the  last 
steamer  brings  the  announcement,  in  the  jubilant 
rhetoric  of  the  Yankee  press:  “The Union  ticket 
has  been  elected  in  Kentucky  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity.”  Well  it  might.  There  was  no  other  ticket 
allowed. 

Why,  but  for  this  growing  hostility  to  Lincoln 
and  the  war,  put  Kentucky  under  martial  law  at 
this  late  day  at  all  ?  Simply  because  of  the 
growing  activity  and  increasing  energy  of  those 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  therefore  on  the  side  of  the  sword  of 
the  South.  These  influences  are  doing  more  to¬ 
ward  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  than  all  the 
battles  that  have  been  fought  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan  have  done. 

Indeed,  so  straitened  is  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this 
moment  that  his  partisans  are  resorting  to  a  des¬ 
perate  game.  They  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
the  war-cry  against  Franco  and  England,  hoping 
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thereby  to  rally  the  people  to  arms,  and  intend¬ 
ing,  if  successful,  to  send  the  dupes  to  fight  their 
brethren  in  the  South. 

Nay,  more  ;  there  are  rumors  of  a  Peace  Party 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  of  a  proposition  there  to  re¬ 
voke  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  propose 
terms  to  the  South.  The  leading  newspapers  of 
the  North  mention  this,  and  not  with  disappro¬ 
bation. 

Nor  are  these  all  the  agencies  that  time  and 
events  are  bringing  into  play  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  the  South. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson  was, 
according  to  those  who  are  stirring  the  North¬ 
western  people  up  to  war,  to  open  the  way  to 
market  for  them.  Every  English  house  in  the 
American  trade  knows  that  the  breadstuffs  of 
Ohio  and  the  North-west  had,  for  years  before 
the  war,  nearly  ceased  to  pass  by  New-Orleans 
on  the  way  to  markets  abroad.  They  went  up 
to  the  Lakes,  and  so,  via  canal  and  rail,  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New-York,  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.  Can  any  one  in  the  trade  pretend  that 
England  would  have  taken  a  shipload  more  of 
American  flour  had  the  Mississippi  been  open  all 
the  war?  Chicago,  and  not  New-Orleans,  has 
been  the  grand  grain  market  of  the  West,  and 
except  London,  it  is  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

There  was  on  the  lower  Mississippi  a  large 
trade  in  breadstuffs  and  provisions  from  the 
States  above.  This  trade  was  chiefly  with  the 
planters  of  the  South.  But  they  have  been  de¬ 
spoiled,  their  plantations  laid  waste,  their  stock 
taken  away,  their  houses  burned,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  banished.  In  short,  those  fighting  farmers 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are  likely  soon  to  find 
out  that  it  is  Lincoln  and  his  lieutenants,  and 
nobody  else,  who  has  killed  their  goose  of  the 
golden  eggs.  Those ’cute  “Buckeyes,”  “Suckers,” 
and  “  Hoosiers,”  as  the  denizens  of  Ohio  and 
her  sister  States  are  called,  are  bound  before  long 
to  discover,  this.  And  will  the  discovery  be 
more  likely  to  incline  their  hearts  to  peace,  or  to 
revive  in  them  the  war  fervor  ?  Not  the  latter 
certainly. 

This  disappointment  will  come  upon  these 
farmers  with  redoubled  force  by  reason  of  the 
financial  bearings  there  of  the  abundant  harvest 
here.  This  is  a  point  of  view  upon  which  I  wish 
you  would  dwell  with  me  for  a  moment. 

Before  this  war  the  South  sent  annually  to 
England  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  ship¬ 
loads  of  stuff,  consisting  chiefly,  as  is  well  known, 
of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  naval  stores  and  the  like. 
The  war  put  a  stop  to  all  this.  But  since  the 
war  the  crops  have  been  short  until  now,  so 
short  as  to  give  employment  to  nearly  the 
whole  fleet  of  ships  in  bringing  meat  and  bread 
•to  your  people  from  the  Northern  States.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  withdrawal  from  its  regular 
business  of  the  immense  amount  of  shipping 
which  was  required  annually  to  get  the  Southern 
crops  to  market,  and  notwithstanding  the  loss  to 
commerce  of  that  trade,  neither  the  Custom¬ 
house  receipts  of  the  nation,  nor  its  shipping 
interests,  nor  its  dock  revenues,  show  any  corre- 1 


sponding  falling  off  in  its  great  business  of  fetch¬ 
ing  and  canying  by  sea.  The  receipts  from  the 
Liverpool  docks,  from  the  Bristol  docks,  and 
from  all  the  docks  on  the  island,  show  larger 
figures  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  that  in 
despite  of  the  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  charges. 

Now,  this  shows  plainly  enough  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  South  has  disappeared,  it  has  been 
made  up  from  other  quarters,  and  that  more 
ships  have  been  docked  in  Liverpool  and  other 
British  ports,  since  they  lost  the  Southern 
trade,  than  ever  before.  And  it  is  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  By  a  rather  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  it  so  happened  that  as  the  markets  of 
all  the  South  were  shut  off  from  the  world, 
the  harvests  of  France  and  England  fell  short, 
and  the  cotton  ships  were  required  to  fetch 
bread  from  the  North.  As  a  cotton  freighter 
from  the  South,  the  same  vessel  could  not  carry 
more  than  two  cargoes  a  year,  but  as  a  provision 
ship  from  the  North,  she  could  make  five  or  six 
trips.  Thus  dock  receipts  were  increased.  More¬ 
over,  ham  and  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  meat  and 
bread,  paid  more  duties  than  cotton,  and  thus 
Custom-house  receipts  were  also  enlarged.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  shutting  up  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  which  the  North-western  farmer  did  not  use  for 
sending  his  grain  to  sea,  your  short  crops  opened 
a  market  for  him  in  which  he  did  get  something 
for  his  grain,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  North 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for-  importations.  Hence 
the  Yankees,  profiting  by  scarcity  here,  have  not 
felt  the  war  as  grievously  as  they  are  about  to 
do. 

The  full  harvest  here,  in  Ireland,  and  in  France, 
and  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known  for 
many  years,  will  mightily  reduce  this  corn  trade 
of  the  North.  It  is  already  a  losing  business, 
and  the  grain  which  is  to  come  will  be  in  the 
category  of  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Hence  I  infer  that,  notwithstanding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Mississippi,  the  North-western  people 
will  find  a  poorer  market  than  ever  for  their  corn. 
With  the  falling  off  of  this  trade,  the  New-York 
merchants  will  be  no  longer  able  to  pay  off  their 
British  creditors  in  grain ;  they  will,  therefore, 
have  to  part  with  their  gold ;  it  will  go  up,  and 
“  greenbacks  ”  will  come  down,  and  so  raise  a 
voice  from  the  lower  levels  of  society  that  will 
be  trumpet-tongued  for  peace.  To  smother  that 
voice,  even  now  Mr.  Lincoln  has  to  keep  an 
armed  force  not  only  in  New-York  and  Kentucky, 
but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States.  He  is 
even  now  marching  one  up  into  Iowa,  to  put 
down  there  a  cry  for  peace.  He  is  likely  to  have 
occupation  for  all  the  recruits  his  conscription  will 
give  in  keeping  down  his  own  people. 

Never  were  the  chances  of  the  South  brighter, 
All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  the  defen¬ 
sive,  watch  our  chances,  and  strike  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  good  stroke,  either 
with  the  sword  or  with  the  pen. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

M.  F.  Maury. 

Bowdkn,  Cheshire,  August  17, 1SG3. 
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Doc.  152. 

CAPTURE  OF  MAJOR  McCANN. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  CLIFFORD. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  23, 1S63. 

Captain  Wm.  C.  Bussell ,  A.  A.  General : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  expedition  to  Weems’s 
Springs,  Tennessee.  In  compliance  with  your  in¬ 
structions  from  Headquarters,  District  of  the 
Cumberland,  I  left  camp  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
with  my  company,  F,  First  Missouri  cavalry, 
Major-General  G.  Granger’s  escort,  at  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  instant,  and 
proceeded  to  Hillsboro,  where  I  arrived  at  one 
o’clock  p.m.  Here,  in  accordance  with  your  in¬ 
structions,  I  was  joined  by  company  C,  Four¬ 
teenth  Michigan  infantry,  (mounted,)  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Mackey.  I  left  there  at  nine 
o’clock  p.m.,  travelling  all  night,  and  arriving 
within  half  a  mile  of  Weems’s  Springs  at  eight 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  instant. 
Here  I  halted,  and  gave  directions  to  Captain 
Mackey  how  he  should  manoeuvre  his  company. 
Dividing  both  into  four  platoons,  each  under 
command  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  every 
man  being  in  readiness,  I  ordered  the  charge, 
■which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Major  Dick 
McCann  and  fourteen  others,  together  with 
twenty-seven  horses,  their  arms  and  equipments. 
The  notorious  guerrilla  chief  was  captured  by 
private  Martin  W.  Culp,  of  my  company,  and 
first  recognized  as  the  same  by  Lieutenant 
William  Davis,  who  immediately  introduced  the 
gentleman  to  me.  I  of  course  had  him  well 
cared  for,  with  the  others  of  his  command  who 
fell  into  my  hands  as  prisoners.  I  fed  my  horses 
and  rested  at  Weems’s  Springs  until  noon,  when 
I  started  for  Franklin,  Tennessee,  where  I  ai’rived 
with  my  command  soon  after  dark  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  instant.  Here  I  turned  Major  Dick 
McCann  and  prisoners  over  to  the  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal,  and  rested  my  men  and  horses  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-second  instant,  when  I, 
with  my  company,  departed  for  Nashville,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  about  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  or  horse. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Cap¬ 
tain  Mackey,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
company,  also  to  First  Lieutenant  William  Davis, 
and  men  of  my  company,  for  their  gallant  be¬ 
havior  throughout  the  entire  expedition,  having 
travelled  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Clifford, 

Captain  Company  F,  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  Major-General  G. 

Granger’s  Escort,  Commanding  Expedition. 


Doc.  153. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDER 
COOPER. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  CUSHING. 

United  States  Steamer  Shockokon,  ) 
off  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  August  26,  1863.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have 
destroyed  the  blockade-running  schooner  Alex¬ 
ander  Cooper,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  On  the  twelfth  I  made  a  reconnissance 
with  boats  in  New-Topsail  Inlet,  and  was  driven 
out  by  four  pieces  of  artillery  stationed  opposite 
the  mouth,  but  not  before  I  had  discovered  a 
schooner  at  a  wharf  some  six  miles  up  the  sound. 
This  schooner  I  determined  to  destroy,  and  as  it 
was  so  well  guarded,  I  concluded  to  use  strategy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  the 
Shockokon  anchored  close  into  the  sea-beach, 
about  five  miles  from  the  inlet,  and  I  sent  ashore 
two  boats’  crews,  who  shouldered  the  dingui, 
and  carried  it  across  the  neck  of  land  that  divides 
the  sea  from  the  sound.  This  was  about  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  covered  with  a  dense  thicket. 
The  crossing  placed  my  men  some  miles  in  rear 
of  the  artillery  force  guarding  the  entrance. 

The  dingui  being  launched  on  the  inside 
waters,  six  men  under  my  Executive  Officer, 
Acting  Ensign  Joseph  S.  Cony,  started  with 
orders  to  destroy  or  capture  any  thing  that  could 
be  of  use  to  the  enemy. 

Now,  it  seems  that  a  twelve-pounder  howitzer 
was  stationed  at  the  point  for  which  wTe  were 
aiming,  and  the  smoke-stack  of  my  steamer  hav¬ 
ing  been  seen  over  the  trees,  the  commandant  of 
the  post,  Captain  Adams,  had  come  down  from 
the  main  camp  to  insure  a  bright  lookout. 

While  the  rebels  at  the  schooner’s  mast-heads 
were  straining  their  eyes  looking  to  the  south, 
my  boat  was  approaching  in  the  other  direction, 
and  the  men  succeeded  in  landing  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  wharf  without  being  discovered. 
The  Master-at-Arms,  Robert  Clifford,  crept  into 
the  rebel  camp  and  counted  the  men,  and  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  his  shipmates,  a  charge  was  or¬ 
dered,  and  our  seven  men  bore  down  on  them 
with  a  shout. 

In  a  moment  the  enemy  (who  outnumbered  us 
three  to  one)  were  routed,  leaving  in  Mr.  Cony’s  j 
possession  ten  prisoners,  including  Captain  ■ 
Adams  and  Lieutenant  Leatham,  one  twelve- 
pounder  army  howitzer,  eighteen  horses,  one 
schooner,  and  some  extensive  salt-works. 

Mr.  Con}r  then  threw  out  two  pickets,  detach¬ 
ed  two  men  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  with  the 
remaining  two  fired  the  vessel  and  salt-works. 
These  were  thoroughly  consumed. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  being  accomplish¬ 
ed,  my  men  returned  to  the  vessel  without  loss* 
bringing  with  them  three  of  the  prisoners — all 
that  the  boat  would  contain.  The  rebel  officers 
and  privates  dress  alike,  and  Mr.  Cony  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  three  to  retain.  He  settled 
the  matter,  however,  by  picking  out  the  three  best¬ 
looking  ones,  who  all  turned  out  to  be  privates. 
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So  the  officers  owed  their  safety  to  their  lack  of 
physique — a  new  feature  in  military  strategy. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  mainland,  my 
pickets  on  the  beach  side,  under  Acting  Master’s 
Mate  Proudfit,  engaged  and  repulsed  the  rebel 
picket  force  in  that  quarter  without  loss  on  our 
side.  .  .  .  .  . 

This  schooner  cleared  from  New-York  for  Port 
Royal,  S.  C.,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  and  was 
towed  once  outside  the  line  of  the  blockade  by  a 
gunboat. 

I  shall  -try  to  learn  the  names  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  my  State  who  entered  into  this  little 
speculation.  W.  B.  Cushing, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

To  Acting  Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee, 

Commanding  N.  A.  B.  Squadron. 


Doc.  154. 

CAPTURE  OF  GENERAL  JEFF  THOMPSON. 

COLONEL  WOODSON’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  August  27, 1S63. 

General  G.  B.  Fisk,  Commanding  District  of 

South-east  Missouri : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  orders  from  Colonel  R. 

R.  Livingston,  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  (he 
then  commanding  the  post  of  Pilot  Knob,)  I 
moved  with  a  detachment  of  my  regiment  from 
this  point  on  the  eighteenth  instant,  from  Green¬ 
ville,  to  form  a  junction  with  a  battalion  from 
Cape  Girardeau.  I  arrived  at  Greenville  at  noon 
on  the  twentieth  instant,  and  had  to  remain  there 
till  the  evening  of  the  twenty -first,  for  the  troops 
from  the  Cape.  When  they  joined  me  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  twenty-second,  I  moved 
with  the  whole  force,  about  six  hundred  strong, 
for  Pocahontas,  Arkansas,  by  as  rapid  marches 
as  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  my  stock  would  permit,  and  arrived  at 
Pocahontas,  Arkansas,  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
twenty-fourth  instant. 

When  I  was  in  four  miles  of  Pocahontas,  I  as¬ 
certained  that  Brigadier- General  Jeff  Thompson 
was  there  with  little  or  no  force.  My  column 
was  then  scattered  over  several  miles,  from  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  my  march.  Being  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  capturing  him,  and  knowing  that  I  had 
to  act  with  promptness  or  fail  in  that  object,  I  or¬ 
dered  Captain  Gentry,  of  the  Second  cavalry  M. 

S.  M.,  to  move  forward  with  all  possible  despatch, 
with  the  advance,  and  surprise  and  capture  the 
General,  and  that  I  would  support  him  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  the  column  up. 

So  thoroughly  and  efficiently  did  Captain  Gen¬ 
try  obey  this  order,  that  General  Thompson,  sit¬ 
ting  quietly  in  his  office,  and  tracing  a  map  of 
South-east  Missouri,  as  he  thought  in  absolute 
security,  had  no  idea  of  any  Federal  force  in  one 
hundred  miles  of  him,  until  Captain  Gentry, 
having  occupied  all  the  passes  out  of  town,  rode 
up  to  the  window  of  the  office,  and  demanded 
General  Thompson. 

Captain  Gentry  deserves  the  highest  credit  for 


this  capture,  it  depending  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  his  promptness  and  efficiency  in  obeying 
my  order  to  move  forward  the  column  and  sur¬ 
prise  him.  I  remained  in  Pocahontas  about  six 
hours,  and  being  a  good  deal  encumbered  with 
prisoners,  and  fearful  of  their  escape,  camping  in 
the  brush,  I  determined  to  move  back  to  this 
point  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  arrived  here 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  instant, 
having  sent  the  battalion  from  Cape  Girardeau 
back  there  by  Greenville.  In  ten  days  I  have 
marched  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
laid  still  one  day  and  a  half  of  the  time.  I  had 
no  fight,  but  fired  on  several  parties  of  guerrillas, 
and  killed  four  of  them,  and  wounded  three  that 
I  know  of.  I  captured  and  brought  in  Brigadier- 
General  Jeff  Thompson,  his  Adjutant-General, 
Captain  Kay,  his  Medical  Director,  Dr.  France,  a 
Captain  of  artillery,  a  Lieutenant  of  cavalry,  and 
a  Captain  of  ordinance,  and  about  fifty  other 
prisoners,  mostly  deserters,  discharged  soldiers, 
and  stragglers  from  the  confederate  army ;  also 
about  thirty  horses,  the  most  of  them  taken  to 
Cape  Girardeau  by  the  other  battalion. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  report  several 
cases  of  highway  robbery,  plunder,  and  theft,  by 
the  detachment  of  the  First  Missouri  volunteers. ' 
I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  that  detachment  stole 
horses,  watches,  money — any  thing  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on — from  citizens  and  prisoners. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  G.  Woodson, 

Colonel  Third  Cavalry  M.  S.  M., 
Commanding  Battalion,  Expedition  to  Pocahontas. 

FIRST  MISSOURI  CAVALRY. 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  September  20,  1863. 

Editors  Missouri  Democrat : 

Gentlemen:  We  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  Colonel  Woodson’s 
official  report  of  the  Pocahontas  expedition,  and 
the  capture  of  the  rebel  General  Jeff  Thompson. 
We  regret  exceedingly  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
false  and  slanderous  character  of  that  report,  to 
state  that  it  is  a  document  unbecoming  any  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  a  cowardly  attempt  on  the  part  of  Col¬ 
onel  Woodson  to  screen  himself,  and  heap  the 
onus  and  filth  of  the  expedition  on  the  First  Mis¬ 
souri  cavalry  volunteers,  when,  in  fact,  his  men 
committed  nearly  all  of  the  outrages  that  were  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  scout ;  and  he  himself  has  been 
seen  wearing  the  watch  taken  from  Dr.  Frame 
within  the  last  two  weeks.  He  also  states  that 
nearly  all  the  horses  taken  on  the  scout  were 
carried  off  to  Cape  Girardeau.  That  is  false. 
He  brought  over  thirty  horses  to  this  place  with 
him,  and,  so  far  as  watches  and  money  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter,  we  think  Colonel  Woodson 
pocketed  as  much,  if  not  a  little  more,  than  any 
other  man  on  the  expedition.  He  talks  very  cool¬ 
ly  about  the  capture  of  Jeff  Thompson,  about 
ordering  Captain  Gentry  forward  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  haste.  The  fact  is  just  simply  this,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Gentry  had  a  conversation  with  the  officers 
of  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  they  being  in  the 
advance  that  day,  about  the  chance  of  taking 
Jeff  in,  by  making  a  dash  into  Pocahontas  and 
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surprising  him.  We  concluded  it  could  be  done, 
and  sent  back  to  the  Captain  for  permission  to 
do  so.  The  Captain  did  not  ride  at  the  advance 
of  his  column  that  day,  as  he  should  have  done. 
He  said  if  we  wanted  to  try  it,  we  could  do  so. 
We  wanted  to  try  it,  did  try  it,  and  did  capture 
Jeff  Thompson,  as  well  as  every  other  prisoner 
that  was  taken  on  the  scout,  and  all  the  horses, 
all  the  arms,  did  all  the  shooting,  all  the  killing, 
and  in  fact  every  thing  else  that  was  done,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  straggling  and  stealing.  Colonel 
Woodson  rode  along  at  his  ease  some  four  or  five 
miles  in  the  rear,  and  did  not  reach  Pocahontas 
with  his  command  for  nearly  one  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  First  Missouri  entered  the  place 
and  captured  Jeff  Thompson  and  his  staff,  and 
when  he  did  come  up  and  was  introduced  to  Jeff, 
we  think,  from  the  position  he  took  during  the 
ceremony,  that  he  was  in  the  same  predicament 
that  Sterling  Price  was  at  Boonville,  Missouri. 
We  turned  over  eighteen  contraband  horses  to 
the  Quartermaster  at  Cape  Girardeau,  hut  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  property  being  turned 
over  by  the  M.  S.  M.  or  any  other  copperheads 
since  we  entered  the  department. 

The  reputation  of  our  regiment  for  honesty, 
bravery,  and  efficiency,  is  too  well  know  in  this 
department  to  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to 
screen  the  rascality  of  the  M.  S.  M.  by  false  re¬ 
ports.  We  will  close  by  making  this  proposition 
to  Captain  Woodson,  that  if  he  will  do  the  clean 
thing,  come  out  like  a  man,  and  trade  on  the 
square,  we  will  give  him  five  hundred  dollars  for 
his  net  proceeds  from  the  scout. 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  First  Mis¬ 
souri,  hold  ourselves  personally  and  officially 
responsible  for  the  above  statements. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Valentine  Prewitt, 

Captain  Co.  M.,  Com’dg  Detachment. 

Homes  Quick, 

Captain  Co.  K.,  First  Missouri  Cavalry. 

James  H.  Burnett, 

First  Lieut-.,  Coin’dg  Co.  G.,  First  Mo.  Cav. 

0.  P.  Steele, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Co.  It,  First  Mo.  Cav. 

Thomas  Ralph, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Co.  M.,  First  Mo.  Cav. 


Doc.  155. 

GENERAL  SCHOFIELD’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri,  I 
St.  Louis,  August  25, 1863.  ) 

Large  numbers  of  men  are  leaving  the  broken 
rebel  armies  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Missouri.  Many  of  them  doubtless 
come  back  with  the  purpose  of  following  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  plunder  and  murder,  under  the  form  of 
guerrilla  warfare,  while  others  would  gladly  return 
to  their  homes  as  peaceable  citizens,  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  and  protected  from  violence. 

The  State  is  in  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1862.  j 
The  united  efforts  of  all  loyal  and  peaceably-dis- 1 


posed  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  troops  of  this 
department,  will  be  required  to  avert  this  evil. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commanding  General  that 
all  those  who  voluntarily  abandon  the  rebel  cause, 
and  desire  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  under 
such  restrictions  as  the  public  peace  shall  require. 

All  such  persons  may  surrender  themselves  and 
their  arms  at  the  nearest  military  post,  and  will 
be  released  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
giving  bonds  for  their  future  good  conduct.  They 
will  be  required  to  reside  in  such  portion  of  Mis¬ 
souri  or  other  State  as  the  Provost-Marshal  who 
releases  them  shall  direct.  All  who  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  these  conditions,  and  shall  remain 
within  our  lines  without  renewing  their  allegiance, 
will  be  treated  as  criminals,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

Those  who  shall  engage  in  robbery,  murder, 
or  other  similar  crimes,  will  be  exterminated 
without  mercy.  Humanity  demands  of  every 
citizen  active  and  earnest  cooperation  with  the 
military  authorities  in  putting  down  these  com¬ 
mon  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  Commanding  General  demands  of  every 
citizen  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  Those  who  neglect  it  will  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble,  in  their  persons  and  property,  for  the  dam¬ 
age  that  may  result  from  their  neglect,  and  will 
be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  military  com¬ 
mission.  If  milder  means  shall  fail,  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  will  order  the  destruction  or 
seizure  of  all  houses,  barns,  provisions,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  disloyal  persons  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  which  are  made  the  haunts 
of  guerrillas.  To  enable  them  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  violence,  and  to  aid  the  troops  when 
necessary,  all  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  in  Mis¬ 
souri  will  be  permitted  to  bear  arms.  As  far  as 
practicable,  arms  which  have  heretofore  been 
taken  from  such  citizens  will  be  returned  to  them. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Schofield. 


Doc.  156. 

BATTLE  OF  BAYOU  METEA,  ARK. 

REPORT  of  colonel  glover. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division,  ) 
Camp  near  Brownsville,  Ark.,  Aug.  28.  j 

Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
on  the  twenty-sixth  August,  1863,  two  regiments 
of  my  brigade,  the  First  Iowa  and  Third  Missouri 
cavalry  volunteers,  and  one  section  each  of 
Lovejoy’s  and  Clarkson’s  batteries,  were  ordered 
on  a  reconnoissance,  and  to  “  push  the  enemy  as 
far  as.possible  toward  the  Bayou  Metea  without 
bringing  on  a  general  engagement.”  The  First 
Iowa  cavalry  being  in  advance,  a  heavy  line  of 
skirmishers,  in  command  of  Captain  Jenks,  was 
thrown  to  the  front.  Some  six  miles  from 
Brownsville  struck  his  pickets  and  drove  them 
about  four  miles  back  to  their  main  body ;  some 
two  miles  east  of  the  bayou,  killing  one  rebel 
captain,  (Powell,  of  Platte  City,  Mo.,)  two  pri- 
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vates,  and  capturing  one  prisoner.  Here  the 
enemy  opened  artillery  upon  us,  to  which  ours 
soon  replied.  After  a  considerable  artillery  duel, 
I  ordered  Lieutenant  Lovejoy  to  advance  his  sec¬ 
tion,  in  the  doing  of  which  he  had  one  cannonier 
pierced  through  with  a  solid  shot,  and  killed  in¬ 
stantly,  so  well  did  the  enemy  have  the  range  of 
the  road.  I  then  advanced  in  person,  recon¬ 
noitred  hastily  the  enemy’s  position,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  feel  him  further,  and  so  ordered  up 
Lovejoy’s  section,  well  supported  with  cavalry. 
In  this  position  we  stood  face  to  face.  After  a 
more  thorough  review  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  my  own,  perceiving  his  great  advantage  in 
this  respect,  and  knowing  his  great  superiority  in 
numerical  strength,  and  being  satisfied  a  further 
offensive  demonstration  would  result  in  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  all  the  advantages  were 
against  me,  I  deployed  quite  an  amount  of 
cavalry  in  front  of  my  artillery,  masking  the 
same  while  it  was  rapidly  taken  from  the  field, 
and  retired  with  my  command  to  a  safe  distance. 
This  done,  I  called  off  the  force  covering  my 
rear,  and  withdrew  the  whole  in  good  order  and 
without  further  loss  to  my  former  encampment, 
near  Brownsville. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  at  sun¬ 
rise,  the  division  moved  out  upon  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Bayou  Metea  Bridge,  my  brigade 
taking  the  advance,  protected  by  a  battalion  of 
the  Tenth  Illinois,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  other  squadrons,  all  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart. 
At  some  five  miles  from  the  bridge  our  advance 
skirmishers  met  those  of  the  enemy.  A  brisk 
fire  ensued,  the  enemy  falling  back.  At  some 
three  miles  from  the  bayou  he  made  another 
stand,  when  he  was  again  sharply  encountered 
by  the  Tenth  Illinois.  At  this  place  Lieutenant 
Kavanaugh  was  killed.  Here  the  Commanding 
General  ordered  my  whole  brigade  forward  for 
action,  in  obedience  to  which  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  dispositions,  namely :  Placed  two  battali-ons 
Third  Missouri  cavalry  volunteers,  dismounted, 
to  fight  on  foot  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  order 
of  battle.  On  the  left  of  the  road  placed  in  order 
of  battle  one  battalion  of  the  Thirty-second  Iowa 
infantry,  as  it  was  ordered  to  report  to  me  during 
the  day.  On  the  left  of  this  placed  the  Third 
battalion  of  the  Third  Missouri,  dismounted,  the 
artillery  being  in  the  centre.  As  a  reserve,  the 
First  Iowa  cavalry  and  four  squadrons  of  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  cavalry,  mounted,  were 
formed  in  the  rear.  Six  squadrons  of  the  Tenth 
Illinois  were  placed  on  the  right  flank.  In  this 
order,  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  covering 
my  whole  front,  the  brigade  moved  forward.  It 
soon  met  opposition  from  the  enemy’s  small  arms 
and  artillery,  but  he  was  steadily  driven  from 
ridge  to  ridge  through  the  thick  brush  on  either 
side  of  the  road  by  the  firm  and  resolute  advance 
of  my  brigade,  assisted  by  the  timely  use  of  the 
artillery,  back  to  a  very  strong  and  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  covered  by  extended  “rifle-pits”  on  the 
left,  where  he  made  a  more  obstinate  stand,  hoi  i- 
ing’my  command  in  check  for  a  brief  perio.l,  I 


when  the  Third  Illinois  cavalry  on  the  right 
charged  and  drove  back  the  enemy  in  their  front, 
thus  flanking  his  rifle-pits  on  the  left,  and  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  abandon  them  under  a  simultaneous 
charge  on  the  left  of  the  line,  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion  toward  the 
Bayou  Metea. 

The  artillery  was  now  ordered  up  and  poured 
a  heavy  bombardment  with  their  fleeing  columns 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  when  the 
bridge  was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  The  General 
Commanding  then  directed  that  the  Iowa  First 
cavalry  should  charge  and  save  the  bridge  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  led  a  gallant  charge  in  the 
face  of  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms, 
having  his  own  horse  shot  under  him,  his  com¬ 
mand  suffering  considerably.  From  the  intensity 
of  the  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  First  Iowa 
cavalry,  it  was  evident  they  needed  support.  I 
suggested  that  a  new  position  be  selected  for  our 
batteries  to  cover  and  relieve  the  First  Iowa 
cavalry,  now  dismounted  and  sharply  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  Receiving  permission,  I  has¬ 
tened  to  the  front  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery,  reconnoitred  and  selected  an 
excellent  position  overlooking  and  commanding 
his.  Our  artillery  was  instantly  ordered  up  with 
supports,  and  placed  in  position  under  a  con¬ 
tinued  fire  from  that  of  the  enemy.  Our  bat¬ 
teries,  in  position,  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  soon 
silencing  the  enemy’s  guns  and  driving  them 
from  their  position.  The  Third  Missouri  cavalry 
and  Thirty-second  Iowa  infantry  had  now  boldly 
forced  their  way  to  the  bank  of  the  bayou  on  the 
left,  pushing  the  enemy  across  it — it  now  being 
evident  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy  on  this  side  the  bayou  on  the  right  of  our 
line.  After  taking  proper  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  my  right  flank,  I  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Tenth  Illinois,  with  a 
portion  of  his  regiment,  to  drive  them  back, 
which  this  excellent  officer  promptly  executed, 
putting  them  across  the  bayou  after  a  very  hot 
contest.  The  purpose  of  the  Commanding  Gene¬ 
ral  now  having  been  consummated,  and  the 
evening  far  advanced,  I  was  ordered  to  retire 
with  my  brigade  to  my  former  camp  near  Browns¬ 
ville,  as  there  were  no  comforts  for  man  or  beast 
short  of  that  point. 

I  now  desire  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Black,  of  the  Third  Missouri, 
Stewart,  of  the  Tenth  Illinois,  and  Anderson,  of 
the  First  Iowa,  my  regimental  commanders,  for 
coolness,  daring,  and  good  judgment,  cheerful 
and  prompt  in  obedience  to  orders.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  dismounted  cavalry  was  to-day 
thoroughly  tested.  Of  the  Third  Missouri  and 
Tenth  Illinois  1  must  say  they  fought  with  the 
confidence  of  veteran  infantry.  I  desire  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  universal  good  conduct  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  men.  It  is  due  to  Major  Eberhardt  and 
his  battalion  of  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  infantry 
to  say,  they  gave  a  hearty  and  efficient  coopera¬ 
tion.  Although  the  artillery  was  not  formally 
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under  my  command,  yet  circumstances  some¬ 
times  placed  it  there.  I  am  gratified -to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  cheerful  obedience  to  orders,  and  the 
fearless  conduct  of  the  officers  in  charge  ;  espe¬ 
cial1^  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Clarkson,  whose 
battery  was  in  the  advance  during  the  day.  The 
earnest  but  honorable  competition  between  the 
three  regiments  of  my  brigade  resulted,  as  it  is 
likely  to  do  in  the  future,  in  the  complete  rout 
and  defeat  of  the  foe. 

I  must  express  my  admiration  for  the  coolness, 
bravery,  and  efficiency  of  my  staff  officers.  Cap¬ 
tains  Freeman,  Snelling,  Lieutenants  Haine  and 
Johnson,  who  were  exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the 
fire  and  thickest  of  the  danger,  have  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  cordial  support.  Casualties, 
forty-three  killed  and  wounded  in  my  brigade 
proper.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Respectfully  your  ob’t  servant, 

J.  M.  Glover, 

Colonel  Commanding  Second  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division. 

Robert  L.  Freeman, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  Gen.  Second  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division. 


Doc.  157. 

BATTLE  AT  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
VIRGINIA. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  AVERILL. 

Huttonsville,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1S63. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  safe 
return  of  my  command  to  this  place,  after  an  ex¬ 
pedition  through  the  counties  of  Hardy,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Highland,  Bath,  Greenbrier,  and  Pocahontas. 
We  drove  General  Jackson  out  of  Pocahontas 
and  over  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  in  a  series 
of  skirmishes,  destroyed  their  saltpetre  works, 
burned  Camp  Northwest  and  a  large  amount  of 
arms,  equipments,  and  stores.  We  fought  a  se¬ 
vere  engagement  with  a  superior  force,  under 
command  of  Major-General  Sam  Jones  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Patten,  at  Rocky  Gap,  near  the  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs.  The  battle  lasted  during  two 
days.  We  drove  the  enemy  from  his  first  posi¬ 
tion,  but  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  arrival,  on 
the  second  day,  of  three  regiments  to  reenforce 
the  enemy,  from  the  direction  whence  the  coope¬ 
ration  of  General  Scammon  had  been  promised, 
decided  me  to  withdraw.  My  command  was 
withdrawn  in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  men  during  the  operation.  Our  loss  in  the 
battle  is  probably  over  one  hundred  officers  and 
men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  are  Cap¬ 
tain  Paul  and  Baron  Von  Koenig,  Aid-de-Camp, 
killed  while  leading  an  assault  upon  the  enemy’s 
right ;  and  Major  McNally,  of  the  Second  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  Captain  Ewing,  of  the  artillery,  danger¬ 
ously  wounded.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
enemy’s  loss  greater  than  our  own.  One  Parrott 
gun  burst  the  first  day,  and  becoming  useless 
was  abandoned.  Great  efforts,  up  to  noon,  to¬ 
day,  have  been  made  by  the  combined  forces  of 
lmboden  and  Jackson  to  prevent  our  return,  but 
without  success.  We  have  brought  in  over  thir¬ 
ty  prisoners,  including  a  Major  and  two  or 


three  Lieutenants  ;  also  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  etc.  Your  Aid-de-Camp,  Lieutenant  J. 
R.  Meigs,  who  accompanied  me,  is  safe. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  W.  Averill, 

Brigadier-General. 

WHEELING  INTELLIGENCER  ACCOUNT. 

August  2G,  1S6-3. 

Expect  to  visit  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
camp  near  Lewisburgh  at  night.  The  writer 
pushed  on  to  the  front  of  the  regiment  for  time 
to  view  the  celebrated  place  ;  but  to  our  great  dis¬ 
comfiture,  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m. ,  two  miles  this 
side  of  the  Springs,  on  Antee  Creek,  the  enemy 
opened  their  artillery  upon  us,  calling  us  to  a 
sudden  halt.  Our  forces  moved  up  in  great 
haste,  and  planted  their  artillery.  The  fight 
soon  became  general  and  terrific — balls,  shells, 
grape,  and  shot  flying  with  fearful  havoc  in  all 
directions,  doing  their  work  of  death.  The  whole 
atmosphere  resounds  with  the  roar  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  Surgeons  soon  establish  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  two  private  houses.  The  dead  and 
wounded  are  brought  in  as  fast  as  men  and  horses 
can  bring  them.  For  four  or  five  hours  I  believe 
there  was  not  an  intermission  of  firing  of  more 
than  two  minutes  at  any  one  time — almost  an  in¬ 
cessant  fire. 

As  near  as  we  can  learn,  the  rebel  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Twenty-second,  Forty-fifth.  Fifty- 
fourth,  and  Sixty-second  Virginia  regiments  ;  Ed¬ 
gar’s  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  Chapman’s  battery, 
of  four  guns — all  commanded  by  Colonel  Patten, 
in  the  absence  of  General  Eckle.  As  to  position, 
the  enemy  had  the  decided  advantage.  They 
selected  a  position  where  the  road  passed  through 
a  deep  gorge  of  rocks,  with  mountains  on  either 
side  and  fearful  precipices.  The  enemy  was  con¬ 
cealed  behind  rocks,  trees,  logs,  and  fences,  a 
great  part  of  the  time  lying  on  their  faces.  Their 
artillery  was  planted  in  front  some  four  hundred 
yards  from  ours.  The  Third  and  Eighth  Virginia 
M.  I.  occupied  the  left  wing.  The  Second  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Gib¬ 
son’s  battalion,  with  three  companies  of  the 
Third  Virginia,  on  the  right.  Our  artillery,  well 
drilled  and  of  good  pluck,  held  a  favorable  position 
on  the  main  road.  General  Averill  remained 
near  the  batteries  during  the  battle,  directing  the 
movement  of  the  troops.  Thus  formed,  the  Fede¬ 
ral  soldiers  sent  the  messengers  of  death  among 
the  rebels  like  hailstones  and  fire.  At  one  time, 
the  rebels  made  their  appearance  in  open  ground, 
when  our  guns  mowed  them  down  at  a  fearful 
rate.  Under  the  heavy  fire  they  fell  back,  until 
our  guns  were  planted  on  the  ground  before  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  enemy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomp¬ 
son,  commanding  the  Third  Virginia  regiment, 
stood  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  leading  his  brave 
men  not  less  than  seven  times  on  a  desperate 
charge  upon  the  enemy.  They  lying  in  ambush, 
our  men  would  move  upon  them  under  every  dis¬ 
advantage,  though  thus  to  move  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  destruction.  Yet,  as  one  order  would  come 
after  another  from  the  General,  to  charge  on  the 
enemy,  the  Colonel,  cool  and  brave,  would  again 
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and  again  renew  the  charge.  Here  more  men 
were  killed  among  the  different  regiments  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  field.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  the  regiments  fought  desperately  ; 
officers  and  soldiers  showed  an  unyielding  pur¬ 
pose  to  fight  until  the  enemy  was  routed.  The 
night  passed.  Oh  !  how  solemn  silence  reigns  ! 
We  waited  for  the  order.  Morning  came,  but 
not  to  all  our  fellow-soldiers.  Some  we  had  laid 
in  the  grave,  others  were  on  the  field,  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  death.  The  fight  is  renewed,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  ammunition  was  about  spent. 
At  ten  o’clock  a  despatch  comes  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Polsley,  stating  that  the  enemy  was  mov¬ 
ing  to  flank  our  rear.  The  order  came  to  fall 
back.  This  was  done  in  good  order,  and  well 
conducted.  We  removed  all  that  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  removed  of  the  wounded.  Others 
were  left  in  the  care  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Worth¬ 
ington,  of  the  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 
We  marched  day  and  night  until  we  reached  this 
place.  The  enemy  pursued  us  for  some  time. 
We  were  not  whipped,  but  held  our  ground  until 
a  lack  of  shooting  material  compelled  us  to  re¬ 
treat.  If  we  had  been  supplied  with  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  victory  would  surely  have  been  ours. 
The  fault  lies  at  some  man’s  door,  not  with  the 
brave  soldiers  who  were  in  the  fight.  I  am  much 
gratified  to  say  that  every  officer  of  our  regiment 
remained  duly  sober  during  the  entire  battle. 
We  speak  this  to  their  praise.  No  soldier  wants 
to  risk  his  life  under  a  drunken  officer.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Virginia  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  thirty-one ;  Third  Virginia,  forty-three ; 
Eighth  Virginia,  twenty  ;  Fourteenth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  cavalry,  ninety -five;  batteries,  twenty -one. 
In  all,  over  two  hundred.  Our  men  say  this  was 
the  severest  and  hottest  battle  they  have  been  in 
during  the  war. 

REBEL  OFFICIAL  DESPATCH. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Aug.  27, 

Via  Dublin,  Aug.  28. 

To  General  8.  Cooper : 

We  met  the  enemy  yesterday  morning  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  this  place,  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Warm  Springs.  We  fought  him  from 
nine  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  Every  attack  made  by 
the  enemy  was  repulsed.  At  night  each  side  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  position  they  had  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  morning  the  enemy  made  two  other 
attacks,  which  were  handsomely  repulsed,  when 
he  abandoned  his  position  and  retreated  toward 
Warm  Springs,  pursued  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  troops  engaged  were  the  First  brigade  of  this 
army,  Colonel  Geo.  S.  Patten  commanding.  The 
enemy  were  about  three  thousand  strong,  with 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Brigadier-General 
Averill.  Our  loss  is  about  two  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  not  known. 
We  have  taken  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pris¬ 
oners  and  a  piece  of  artillery. 

Samuel  Jones, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  158. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  HARDEE’S  OR¬ 
DER. 

TnE  following  official  order  was  issued  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Hardee  upon  assuming  command 
of  the  troops  which  had  been  defending  Vicks- 
burgh : 

Enterprise,  Miss.,  August  28. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  States,  I  assume  command  of  the  paroled 
prisoners  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana,  recently  forming  part  of 
the  garrisons  of  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson. 
I  could  desire  no  greater  honor  than  the  com¬ 
mand  of  troops  whose  sufferings  and  achieve¬ 
ments  have  added  to  the  renown  of  their  country, 
and  compelled  the  admiration  even  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  paroled 
prisoners  from  the  above-named  States  is  changed 
from  Demopolis,  Ala.,  to  Enterprise,  Miss.  In 
anticipation  of  an  early  exchange,  the  work  of 
reorganization  will  proceed  with  energy.  The 
troops  must  be  organized  and  prepared  to  take 
the  field  when  the  exchange  is  effected.  All  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  must  be  at  their  posts.  They 
should  be  there  now.  To  those  present  at  the 
roll-calls  no  word  is  needed.  Their  daily  answers 
are  uttered  in  the  manly  tones  of  duty  and  honor. 
Many  are  absent.  They  must  repair  at  once  to 
the  post  of  duty.  The  appeals  that  meet  us  on 
every  side  are  the  strongest  that  in  any  age  have 
stirred  the  human  heart. 

Soldiers!  look  at  your  country— the  earth 
ravaged— property  carried  away,  or  disappearing 
in  flame  and  ashes — the  people  murdered — the 
negroes  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  whites — 
cruel  indignities  inflicted  upon  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  Destruction  marks  the  path  of  our  invad¬ 
ers.  Their  motto  is  :  “Woe  to  the  conquered.” 
He  who  falters  in  this  hour  of  his  country’s  peril 
is  a  wretch  who  would  compound  for  the  mere 
boon  of  life,  robbed  of  all  that  makes  life  tolera¬ 
ble.  Fellow-soldiers!  there  is  but  one  path  to 
follow.  It  leads  to  the  camp.  Come  to  your 
colors  and  stand  beside  your  comrades,  who,  with 
heroic  constancy,  are  'confronting-  the  enemy. 
Choose,  now,  between  the  glory  of  successfully 
defending  all  that  entitles  you  to  the  name  of 
men  and  the  infamy  of  creeping  abjectly  to  the 
feet  of  a  foe,  who  will  spurn  your  submission 
and  despise  your  cowardice. 

W.  J.  Hardee, 

Lieutenant-General, 


Doc.  159. 

GENERAL  ONDERDONK’S  EXPEDITION. 

Gloucester  Point,  Va.,  Sept.  3, 1S63. 

Acting  Brigadier-General  B.  F.  Onderdonk  has 
just  returned  to  this  point  from  an  extended  and 
most  successful  raid  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Richmond. 

The  start  of  this  expedition  was  made  at  one 
o’clock  p.jl,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  from 
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Williamsburgh.  After  a  quiet  march,  of  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  we  halted  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Twelve  Mile  Ordinary.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-seventh  we  moved  forward 
without  molestation  ;  but  at  Slatersville  we  met 
a  strong  picket,  whose  insolent  and  defiant  action 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  was 
in  their  rear  in  large  supporting  force.  Colonel 
Onderdonk  accordingly  ordered  a  charge  to  be 
made  on  the  force  in  our  front,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  the  result  was,  that  they  were  chased  in 
the  most  gallant  style  by  our  men  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  One  man  of  the  rebels  was  killed, 
and  two  more  captured,  the  rest  escaping  by 
reason  of  their  fresh  horses,  which  of  course 
could  distance  our  jaded  animals.  Proceeding 
further,  when  we  arrived  at  New-Kent  Court- 
House  we  were  opposed  by  another  picket.  Two 
of  these  were  captured,  but  we  failed,  for  the 
former  reason,  to  come  up  with  the  rest, 
although  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  that  effect  by  our  forces,  which  consisted  of 
the  First  New-York  Mounted  rifles  and  the  Fifth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  the  whole  under  command 
of  Colonel  Onderdonk,  of  the  rifles,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  acting  Brigadier,  had  full  powers  del¬ 
egated  him  to  act  in  the  premises  as  he  pleased, 
although  the  orders  were  explicit  in  writing  not 
to  go  further  than  New-Kent  Court-House.  Ver¬ 
bal  orders  were,  however,  obtained,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Colonel  Onderdonk,  to  the  effect  that 
we  might  move  forward  in  the  enemy’s  country 
as  far  as  might  be  deemed  prudent  and  safe  in 
the  mind  of  the  commanding  officer.  According- 
ly,  with  his  customary  dash,  the  Colonel  com¬ 
manding  placed  his  own  gallant  regiment  in  the 
advance,  and  moved  on  to  Baltimore  Store,  where 
one  rebel  picket  was  captured,  and  the  rest  re¬ 
tired  in  accelerated  time.  There  was  no  delay ; 
so  on  we  dashed  without  a  pause  to  Crump’s 
Cross-Roads, "where  we  met  the  enemy  in  force 
of  about  some  thirty  well  mounted  troopers.  Of 
course  a  charge  was  in  order,  and  our  men,  in¬ 
flated  with  success,  went  plunging  after  the 
rebels,  who  quickly  fled  in  the  direction  of  Bot¬ 
tom’s  Bridge,  up  to  which  point  we  pursued  them, 
making  in  all  a  continued  chase  of  three  miles. 

The  rifle-pits  and  earthworks  of  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  were  found  to  be 
quite  formidable,  and  opened  heavily  on  us  the 
moment  we  appeared.  In  this  furious  affair  the 
impetuosity  of  our  troops  was  highly  praised  by 
all  observers.  Indeed  the  scene  was  splendid. 
Imagine  a  thousand  troopers,  brave,  bold,  and 
well  trained,  with  staring  eyes,  determined  looks, 
and  flashing  sabres,  dashing  down,  with  screams 
and  yells,  upon  the  foe.  This  was  indeed  one 
worthy  of  the  pen  and  brain  of  Longfellow. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair,  we  learned 
from  authentic  sources,  was  thirty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Mounted  rifles,  who  took  the 
most  active  part  in  this  fight,  by  their  conduct 
exemplified  to  me  what  I  never  in  my  experience 
in  the  army  could  understand  before — namely,  a 
total  unconsciousness  of  danger,  and  an  apparent 
contempt  for  death. 


McClellan’s  earthworks  on  the  Richmond  side 
of  Bottom’s  Bridge  had,  it  seems,  been  so  altered 
by  the  rebels  that  they  could  most  effectually  re¬ 
sist  our  advance.  These  works  are  upward  of  six 
feet  high,  very  strong,  and  defended  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  General 
Wise,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men,  was  re¬ 
ported  by  contrabands  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  us 
two  miles  further  on  toward  Richmond,  beyond 
the  bridge ;  so  Colonel  Onderdonk  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent,  considering  his  explicit  written  orders,  to 
retire,  having  done  much  more  than  was  required 
of  him  by  his  commanding  officer. 

The  return  was  at  once  made  to  Baltimore 
Store,  where  we  encamped.  Our  position  here 
was  very  strong  indeed,  and  was  selected  with 
the  view  of  repulsing  any  movement  the  enemy 
might  make  against  us  in  the  night.  General 
Wise,  it  was  ascertained,  did  actually  cross  to 
attack  us,  but,  finding  us  in  strong  position,  re 
crossed  again  before  morning. 

A  pursuit  was  begun  on  the  twenty-eighth  by 
the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  cut  us  off  at  New- 
Kent  Court-House  or  Slatersville,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  noon  on  this  day  we  halted  at  Slatersville  to 
feed  our  horses  and  refresh  ourselves.  There 
the  enemy  charged  suddenly  on  the  Fifth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cavalry,  creating  quite  a  panic  on  our' 
surprised  men  ;  but  the  Mounted  rifles  came  to 
the  rescue  in  most  gallant  style,  and  charging 
with  irresistible  fury  upon  the  presumptuous  foe, 
drove  him  in  confusion  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
inflicting  severe  punishment  on  him  meantime. 

The  enemy’s  force  was,  in  all,  five  hundred 
effective  men,  consisting  of  Holcomb’s  Legion  of 
South-Carolina  troops,  and  the  Fifth  Virginia. 
In  this  splendid  counter-charge  of  our  troops  we 
killed  a  major,  an  orderly  sergeant,  and  two  pri¬ 
vates,  and  wounded  fifteen  men.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  we  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were 
sent  immediately  to  this  point. 

The  national  loss  was  very  slight,  we  having 
only  one  killed  and  two  wounded,  whose  names 
are  as  follows : 

Killed. — John  Noetting,  Fifth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  troop  A. 

Wounded. - Riley,  Fifth  cavalry,  troop 

I ;  Corporal  Fitzpatrick,  Fifth  cavalry,  troop  I. 

The  captures  were  not  immense,  but  important. 
At  New-Kent  Court-House  a  civilian  named  0. 
M.  Chandler  was  taken  into  custody  bj1'  Colonel 
Onderdonk,  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  When 
the  rebel  pickets  fled  before  us  this  man  misled 
our  officers,  by  wilfully  stating  that  they  took 
the  road  to  the  left,  when  he  knew  that  they 
were  on  that  to  the  right.  By  this  means  the 
greater  portion  escaped,  and  for  this  falsehood 
Chandler  lost  his  liberty.  Another  arrest  of  a 
citizen  was  made  by  the  Colonel  at  Baltimore 
Store,  where  Mr.  Elmore,  an  employe  of  the 
rebel  government,  was  seized  and  carried  off. 

The  plunder  in  the  shape  of  horses,  equip¬ 
ments,  etc.,  was  not  as  large  as  usual ;  but  the 
poverty  of  the  country  accounts  for  this.  We 
captured  a  set  of  telegraph  instruments,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  good  quantity  of  horses,  besides  de- 
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stroying  a  rebel  army  wagon,  direct  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  loaded  with  rifles.  Of  course  their  de¬ 
struction  was  made  complete,  inasmuch  as  we 
could  not  carry  them  off  with  us. 

The  result  of  this  affair  is  most  satisfactory, 
and  Colonel  Onderdonk  has  received  the  encomi¬ 
ums  of  his  commanding  officers  and -all  qualified 
for  gallant  actions.  The  conduct  of  the  Mounted 
rifles  was  splendid,  and  well  sustained  their  old 
reputation.  All  the  troops,  in  fact,  engaged  in 
this  raid  acted  with  unsurpassed  gallantry. 


Doc.  160. 

OPENING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  BANKS’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
New-Orleans,  Sept.  3,  1863.  j 

General  Orders  No.  66. 

1.  The  trade  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  with 
Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers,  is 
hereby  declared  free  from  any  military  restric¬ 
tions  whatever.  The  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at 
intermediate  points  within  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  is  held  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  munitions  of  war  reaching  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  country. 

2.  The  products  of  the  country  intended  for 
general  market  may  be  brought  into  military 
posts  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  within  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  without  restraint,  name¬ 
ly,  at  New-Orleans,  Carrolton,  Donaldsonville, 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Port  Hudson. 

3.  Officers  or  soldiers  of  the  army  are  hereby 
directed  to  transfer  to  Hon.  B.  B.  Sanders,  Agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  his  deputies, 
taking  receipts  therefor,  all  captured,  abandon¬ 
ed,  or  sequestrated  property  not  required  for 
military  purposes,  in  accordance  with  General 
Orders  No.  88. 

4.  The  Military  Court  of  this  Department  is 
hereby  invested  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  of  extortion,  excessive  or  unreasonable 
charges,  or  unjust  treatment  of  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  United  States,  by  proprietors  or 
agents  of  steamboats,  or  other  vessels  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  or  Gulf,  and  upon 
conviction  of  any  offences  herein  described,  of¬ 
fenders  shall  be  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
confiscation  of  property. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Banks. 

G.  N.  Lieber,  A.  A.  G. 


Doc.  161. 

BATTLE  OF  WHITE  STONE  HILL,  D.  T. 

GENERAL  SULLY’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Indian  Expedition,  Camp  at  ) 
Mouth  of  Little  Siieyenne  River,  v 
Sept.  11,  1SG3.  j 

Major:  The  last  report  I  had  the  honor  to 
send  you  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  Little 
Sheyenne  River,  bearing  date  August  sixteenth, 


1863  ;  since  which  time  my  movements  have  been 
too  rapid  and  the  danger  of  sending  any  com¬ 
munication  such  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so.  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  re¬ 
port  my  movements  from  last  report  up  to  date. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  the  steamer 
I  was  waiting  for  with  supplies  finally  arrived. 
She  was  immediately  unloaded,  and  all  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command  was 
sent  down  by  her  to  the  depot  at  Fort  Pierre, 
together  with  every  man  who  was  in  the  least 
sick  or  not  well  mounted.  By  this  I  reduced  my 
force  considerably,  and  was  enabled  to  transport 
with  the  wretched  mules  that  had  been  furnished 
me  about  twenty -three  days’  rations  and  forage 
enough  to  keep  these  transportation  animals  alive, 
depending  on  grass  I  might  find  to  feed  the  cav¬ 
alry  and  artillery  horses.  Luckily  for  me,  I  found 
the  grazing  north  much  better  than  I  had  dared 
to  hope  for. 

On  the  twentieth  were  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  terrific  rain  and  hail  storms  I  have  seen. 
This  stampeded  some  of  my  animals  and  a  few 
were  lost— they  swam  across  the  Missouri — and 
ij,  also  destroyed  a  quantity  of  my  rations  in  the 
wagons,  thereby  causing  some  delay  in  the  march ; 
but  I  succeeded  in  getting  oft’  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-first,  and  marched  up  the  Little  Sheyenne 
about  eleven  miles,  the  road  being  very  heavy. 
The  next  day  we  marched  only  seven  miles,  camp¬ 
ing  on  a  slough  on  the  prairie  without  wood. 
The  next  day  we  marched  in  a  north-westerly  di¬ 
rection  to  the  outlet  of  Swan  Lake.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  we  marched  due  north  eighteen 
miles,  and  encamped  on  a  small  creek  called  Bois 
Cache.  Here  we  came  into  the  buffalo  country, 
and  I  formed  a  hunting  party  for  the  command, 
which  I  had  soon  to  disband,  as  they  disabled 
more  horses  than  buffalo.  We  continued  our 
march  north  about  twenty-two  miles,  and  reached 
a  small  stream  called  Bird  Arche  Creek.  This 
day  the  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  many  buffalo, 
and  reported  that  they  saw  Indians  near  the 
Missouri.  * 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  I 
sent  out  a  small  scouting  party,  who  captured  two 
squaws  and  some  children,  and  brought  them 
into  me.  These  Indians  reported  that  General 
Sibley  had  had  a  fight  near  the  head  of  Long 
Lake,  and  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
agency  at  Crow  Creek,  but  were  lost,  and  were 
alone ;  but  the  scouts  found  tracks  of  lodges 
going  up  the  Missouri.  I  therefore  immediately 
detailed  companies  F  and  K  of  the  Second  Ne¬ 
braska  cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  La 
Boo,  ordering  them  to  go  to  the  Missouri,  and 
follow  up  the  trail,  with  orders  to  capture  some 
Indians  if  possible,  and  bring  them  in,  so  that  I 
might  get  information  ;  if  they  could  not  do  that, 
to  kill  them  and  destroy  the  camps.  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  march  with  the  rest  of  the  command 
that  day,  passing  through  large  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  march  of  thirty-five 
miles  before  I  could  reach  water.  The  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  it  was  night  before  wo  reached 
camp  on  the  Beaver  River. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh,  I  started  late,  having 
had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  river,  making 
a  march  of  five  miles  still  in  a  northerly  direc¬ 
tion,  and  encamped  on  another  branch  of  the 
same  river.  Company  Iv  of  the  Second  Nebraska 
joined  me  this  day,  having  been  separated  from 
the  other  company.  The  next  day  we  had  to 
make  some  deviations  to  the  west  on  account  of 
hills  and  sloughs,  and  made  the  outlet  of  Long 
Lake,  a  march  of  'about  twenty  miles.  On  the 
way  we  saw  numerous  signs  of  Indians  in  large 
numbers  having  been  recently  there,  and  found 
an  old  lame  Indian  concealed  in  the  bushes,  who 
was  well  known  by  many  of  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
mand  as  having  for  some  years  resided  near 
Sioux  City.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
what  is  called  a  “good  Indian.”  He  stated  that 
“his  horse  had  been  taken  away  from  him  and 
that  he  had  been  left  there.”  He  looked  almost 
starved  to  death.  He  gave  me  the  following  de¬ 
tails,  which  have  since  mostly  turned  out  to  be 
correct ;  he  stated  “  General  Sibley  had  fought 
the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Long  Lake,  fifty  miles 
north-east  from  me,  some  weeks  ago  ;  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  them  down  to  the  mouth  of  Apple  Creek  ; 
that  the  Indians  attacked  him  on  the  way,  and 
that  there  was  some  skirmishing. 

“  At  Apple  Creek,  Sibley  had  another  fight,  and 
that  in  all  the  fights  about  fifty-eight  Indians 
were  killed;  that  General  Sibley  fortified  his 
camp  at  Apple  Creek,  and  after  a  while  returned 
to  James  River ;  that  a  few  days  after  General 
Sibley  left,  the  Indians,  who  had  their  scouts 
out  watching,  recrossed  the  Missouri,  and  while 
doing  so,  discovered  a  Mackinaw  boat  on  its  way 
down.  They  attacked  the  boat,  fought  the  entire 
day  until  sundown,  sunk  her,  and  killed  all  on 
board — twenty-one  men,  three  women,  and  some 
children ;  that  before  she  was  sunk  the  fire  from 
the  boat  killed  ninety-one  Indians  and  wounded 
many  more  ;  that  a  small  "war  party  followed 
Sibley  some  days,  returned  with  the  report  that 
he  had  crossed  the  James  River ;  then  some  of 
the  Indians  went  north  ;  the  larger  portion,  how¬ 
ever,  went  toward  the  head  of  Long  Lake  ;  and 
that  lie  thought  a  portion  of  them  were  encamped 
on  the  Missouri  River  west  of  me.” 

The  report  was  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare,  that,  though  it  came 
from  an  Indian,  I  was  led  to  give  it  some  consid¬ 
eration,  particularly  the  part  that  stated  the  In¬ 
dians,  after  watching  Sibley’s  return,  recrossed 
when  all  danger  was  over,  and  went  back  to  their 
old  hunting-grounds.  Besides,  the  guides  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  county,  stated  that 
“  a  large  body  of  Indians  could  not  live  on  the 
other  side  long,  without  going  a  great  distance 
west ;  that  always  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Indians  camped  on  the  Ooteau,  near  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  James,  where  the  numerous  lakes  or 
springs  kept  the  grass  fresh  ;  here  the  buffalo 
were  plenty,  and  the  lakes  and  streams  full  of 
fish  ;  and  that  here  they  prepared  their  meat  for 
the  winter,  moving  to  the  Missouri  where  the  fuel 
was  plenty  to  winter.”  I  therefore  determined 
to  change  my  course  toward  the  east,  to  move 


rapidly,  and  go  as  far  as  my  rations  would 
allow. 

I  felt  serious  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Captain 
La  Boo,  who  had  but  fifty  men  with  him,  and 
who  had  already  been  out  over  two  days  without 
rations.  I  encamped  here  for  the  next  day,  and 
sent  out  four  companies  of  the  Second  Nebraska 
and  of  the  Sixth  Iowa,  under  command  of  Major 
Pearman,  Second  Nebraska,  to  hunt  him  up,  and 
see  if  there  were  any  Indians  on  the  Missouri. 
The  next  day,  however,  Captain  La  Boo’s  com¬ 
pany  returned,  having  made  a  march  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-seven  miles,  living  upon  what 
buffalo  and  game  they  could  kill,  scouring  the 
country  to  my  left,  overtaki  lg  the  camp  of  ten 
lodges  he  was  sent  after,  destroying  them,  but 
seeing  no  Indians. 

This  same  day  (twenty -ninth)  I  sent  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  to  the  mouth  of  Apple 
Creek.  They  reported  on  their  return  that  they 
found  the  fortified  camp  of  General  Sibley,  his  trail, 
and  his  return  trail  toward  the  east ;  that  they 
could  see  no  signs  of  there  having  been  any  fight 
there,  nor  could  they  see  the  Mackinaw  boat  re¬ 
ported  by  the  old  Indian.  This  detachment  was 
under  command  of  Captain  Cram,  Sixth  Iowa. 
The  battalion  of  Major  Pearman  joined  me  before 
starting,  having  seen  nothing,  and,  after  a  march 
of  above  ninety  miles,  through  a  country  with 
no  wood  whatever,  but  with  good  grass  and  plenty 
of  lakes  of  the  most  abominable  water,  on  the 
third  of  September  we  reached  a  lake,  where,  on 
the  plains  near  by,  were  the  remains  of  a  very 
large  number  of  buffalo  killed,  some  quite  re¬ 
cently.  Here  I  encamped  to  wait  the  reports  of 
the  commands  I  had  out  during  the  march,  who 
every  day  discovered  fresh  signs  of  Indians,  their 
lodge  trails  spread  over  the  country,  but  all  mov¬ 
ing  toward  a  point  known  to  be  a  favorite  haunt 
of  the  Indians.  I  had  this  day  detailed  one  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Sixth  Iowa,  Major  House  command¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  F.  La  Framboise  as  guide,  to  keep 
ahead  of  me  five  miles,  and  in  case  they  saw  a 
small  band  of  Indians,  to  attack  them,  or  take 
them  prisoners.  If  they  should  find  a  large  band, 
too  large  to  successfully  cope  with,  to  watch  the 
camp  at  a  distance,  and  send  back  word  to  me, 
my  intention  being  to  leave  my  train  undercharge 
of  a  heavy  guard,  move  up  in  the  night-time  so 
as  to  surround  them,  and  attack  them  at  day¬ 
break.  But,  for  some  reason  satisfactory  to  the 
guide,  he  bore  off  much  to  my  left,  and  came  upon 
the  Indians  in  an  encampment  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  lodges,  some  say  six  hundred,  in  ravines, 
where  they  felt  perfectly  secure,  being  full  per¬ 
suaded  that  I  was  still  on  my  way  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  This  is  what  the  Indian  prisoners  say. 
They  also  state  that  a  war  party  followed  me  on 
my  way  up  in  hopes  of  stampeding  me ;  but  this 
they  could  not  do.  I  marched  with  great  care, 
with  an  advance-guard  and  flankers  ;  the  train  in 
two  lines  sixty  paces  apart ;  the  troops  on  each 
side  ;  in  front  and  centre  myself,  with  one  com¬ 
pany  and  the  battery ;  all  the  loose  stock  was 
kept  between  the  lines  of  wagons.  In  this  way 
I  lost  no  animals  on  the  campaign,  except  some 
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few,  about  a  dozen,  that  got  out  of  camp  at  night. 
Nor  did  the  Indians,  during  all  the  trip,  ever  at¬ 
tack  me  or  try  to  stampede  me. 

Major  House,  according  to  my  instructions,  en¬ 
deavored  to  surround  and  keep  in  the  Indians 
until  word  could  be  sent  me ;  but  this  was  an 
impossibility  with  his  three  hundred  men,  as  the 
encampment  was  very  large,  mustering  at  least 
one  thousand  two  hundred  warriors.  This  is 
what  the  Indians  say  they  had ;  but  I,  as  well  as 
every  body  in  the  command,  say  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred.  These  Indians  were  partly 
Santees  from  Minnesota,  Cutheads  from  the 
Coteau,  Yanktonais  and  Blackfeet  who  belong  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  Unkapapas,  the  same  party  who 
fought  General  Sibley,  and  destroyed  the  Mack¬ 
inaw  boat.  Of  this  I  have  unmistakable  proof 
from  letters  and  papers  found  in  camp  and  on 
the  persons  of  some  of  the  Indians,  besides  relics 
of  the  late  Minnesota  massacre ;  also  from  the 
fact  that  they  told  Mr.  La  Framboise,  the  guide, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  about  two  hundred 
of  them,  that  “  they  had  fought  General  Sibley,  and 
they  did  not  see  why  the  whites  wanted  to  come 
and  fight  them,  unless  they  were  tired  of  living 
and  wanted  to  die.”  Mr.  La  Framboise  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  away  from  them  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  ran  his  horse  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles  to  give  me  information — Major  House, 
with  his  command,  still  remaining  there.  He 
reached  me  a  little  after  four  o’clock.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  out  my  command.  The  horses  at 
the  time  were  out  grazing.  At  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  the  men  rushed  with  a  cheer,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  saddled  up  and  were  in  line.  I  left 
four  companies  and  all  the  men  who  were  poorly 
mounted  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  strike  the 
tents  and  corral  the  wagons,  and,  starting  off  with 
the  Second  Nebraska  on  the  right,  the  Sixth 
Iowa  on  the  left,  one  company  of  the  Seventh 
Iowa  and  the  battery  in  the  centre,  at  a  full  gal¬ 
lop,  we  made  the  distance  of  over  ten  miles  in 
much  less  than  an  hour. 

On  reaching  near  the  ground,  I  found  that  the 
enemy  were  leaving  and  carrying  off  what  plun¬ 
der  they  could.  Many  lodges,  however,  were 
still  standing.  I  ordered  Colonel  Furnas,  Second 
Nebraska,  to  push  his  horses  to  the  utmost,  so  as 
to  reach  the  camp  and  assist  Major  House  in 
keeping  the  Indians  corraled.  This  order  was 
obeyed  wfith  great  alacrit}",  the  regiment  going 
over  the  plains  at  a  full  run.  I  was  close  upon 
the  rear  of  the  regiment  with  the  Sixth  Iowa. 
The  Second  Nebraska  took  the  right  of  the  camp, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the 
hills.  I  ordered  Colonel  Wilson,  Sixth  Iowa,  to 
take  the  left,  while  I  with  the  battery,  one  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  Captain  Millard,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Sixth  Iowa,  Major  Ten 
Broeck  commanding,  charged  through  the  centre 
of  the  encampment.  I  here  found  an  Indian 
chief  by  the  name  of  Little  Solder  with  some  few 
of  his  people.  This  Indian  has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  “  good  Indian”  and  friendly. 

I  placed  them  under  guard  and  moved  on.  Short- ! 


ly  after  I  met  with  the  notorious  chief  Big  Head 
and  some  of  his  men.  They  were  dressed  for  a 
fight,  but  my  men  cut  them  off.  These  Indians, 
together  with  some  of  their  warriors,  mustering 
about  thirty,  together  with  squaws,  children, 
ponies  and  dogs,  gave  themselves  up,  numbering 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  human  beings. 
About  the  same  time  firing  began  about  half  a 
mile  from  me  ahead,  and  was  kept  up,  becoming 
more  and  more  brisk,  until  it  was  quite  a  respect¬ 
able  engagement.  A  report  was  brought  to  me 
(which  proved  to  be  false)  that  the  Indians  were 
driving  back  some  of  my  command.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  took  possession  of  the  hillocks  near  by, 
forming  line  and  placing  the  battery  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  on  a  high  knoll.  At  this  time  night  had 
about  set  in,  but  still  the  engagement  was  brisk¬ 
ly  kept  up,  and  in  the  melee  it  was  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  my  line  from  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
Indians  made  a  very  desperate  resistance,  but 
finally  broke  and  fled,  pursued  in  every  direction 
by  bodies  of  my  troops.  I  would  here  state  that 
the  troops  though  mounted  were  armed  with 
rifles,  and,  according  to  my  orders,  most  of  them 
dismounted  and  fought  afoot,  until  the  enemy 
broke,  when  they  remounted  and  went  in  pur¬ 
suit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  could  not  have 
had  an  hour  or  two  more  of  daylight,  for  I  feel 
sure  if  I  had,  I  could  have  annihilated  the  ene¬ 
my.  As  it  was,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  I  gave 
them  one  of  the  most  severe  punishments  that  the 
Indians  have  ever  received.  After  night  set  in 
the  engagement  was  of  such  a  promiscuous  nature 
that  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  results  would  hap¬ 
pen  ;  I  therefore  ordered  all  the  buglers  to  sound 
the  “rally,”  and  building  large  fires,  remained 
under  arms  during  night  collecting  together  my 
troops. 

The  next  morning  early  (the  fourth)  I  estab¬ 
lished  my  camp  on  the  battle-field,  the  wagon- 
train,  under  charge  of  Major  Pearman,  Second 
Nebraska,  having  in  the  night  been  ordered  to 
join  me,  and  sent  out  strong  scouting  parties  in 
different  directions  to  scour  the  country,  to  over¬ 
take  what  Indians  they  could  ;  but  in  this  they 
were  not  very  successful,  though  some  of  them 
had  some  little  skirmishes.  They  found  the 
dead  and  wounded  in  all  directions,  some  of 
th-em  miles  from  the  battle-field ;  also  immense 
quantities  of  provisions,  baggage,  etc.,  where  they 
had  apparently  cut  loose  their  ponies  from  “  tra- 
vailles  ”  and  got  off  on  them  ;  also  numbers  of 
ponies  and  dogs  harnessed  to  “travailles”  run¬ 
ning  all  over  the  prairie.  One  party  that  I  sent 
out  went  near  to  the  James  River,  and  found 
there  eleven  dead  Indians.  The  deserted  camp 
of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  country  all 
round,  was  covered  with  their  plunder.  I  devot¬ 
ed  this  day,  together  with  the  following,  (the 
fifth,)  to  destroying  all  this  property,  still  scour¬ 
ing  the  country.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  in 
the  least  when  I  say  that  I  burned  up  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  dried  buffalo 
meat  as  one  item,  besides  three  hundred  lodges, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  of  property  of  great 
value  to  the  Indians.  A  very  large  number  of 
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ponies  were  found  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
field ;  besides  a  large  number  were  captured. 
The  prisoners  (some  one  hundred  and  thirty)  I 
take  with  me  below,  and  shall  report  to  you 
more  specially  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Nebraska  regi¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Bowen,  who  has  shown  a  great  energy 
and  desire  to  attend  to  his  duties  during  the 
campaign,  started  out  during  the  night  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men  to  go  hack 
to  the  old  camp  to  procure  ambulances.  But  as 
they  did  not  return  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  I  knew  he  was  either  lost  or  captured.  (He 
returned  about  noon  of  the  second  day.)  I  there¬ 
fore  sent  out  small  scouting  parties  in  every 
direction  to  hunt  them  up.  One  of  these  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  by  which  four  of  the  party 
were  killed  and  the  rest  driven  in.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  out  five  companies  of  the  Second  Nebras¬ 
ka  regiment,  Colonel  Furnas  in  command,  who, 
after  a  long  march,  found  the  Indians  had  fled. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  overtaking  three 
concealed  in  some  tall  grass,  whom  they  killed. 
The  fight  has  been  so  scattered,  the  dead  Indians 
have  been  found  in  so  many  different  places, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  accurate 
report  of  the  number  killed  of  fhe  enemy.  I, 
however,  think  I  am  safe  in  reporting  it  at  one 
hundred.  (I  report  those  that  were  left  on  the 
field  and  that  nry  scouting  parties  found.) 

During  the  engagement,  for  spme  time,  the 
Second  Nebraska,  afoot  and  armed  with  rifles — 
and  there  are  among  them  probably  some  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  world — were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  not  over  sixty  paces,  pour¬ 
ing  on  them  a  murderous  fire  in  a  ravine  where 
the  enemy  were  posted.  The  slaughter,  there¬ 
fore,  was  immense.  My  officers  and  the  guides 
I  have  with  me  think  one  hundred  and  fifty  will 
not  cover  their  loss.  The  Indian  reports  make  it 
two  hundred.  That  the  General  may  know  the 
exact  locality  of  the  battle-field,  I  would  state 
that  it  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  James  River,  and  abbut  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  latitudes  of  Bonebute  and  headwaters 
of  Elm  River,  as  laid  down  on  the  Government 
map.  The  fight  took  place  near  a  hill  called  by 
the  Indians  White  Stone  Hill. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  troops  of 
my  command  conducted  themselves  well ;  and 
though  it  was  the  first  fight  that  nearly  all  of 
them  had  ever  been  in,  they  showed  that  they 
are  of  the  right  material,  and  that  in  time,  with 
discipline,  they  will  make  worthy  soldiers.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  lost  so  many  valuable 
lives  as  we  did,  but  this  could  not  be  helped ; 
the  Indians  had  formed  a  line  of  battle  with 
good  judgment,  from  which  they  could  only  be 
dislodged  by  a  charge.  I  could  not  use  my 
artillery  without  greatly  endangering  the  lives  of 
my  own  men  ;  if  1  could,  I  could  have  slaughter¬ 
ed  them. 

I  send  you,  accompanying,  the  reports  of 
Colonel  Wilson,  Sixth  Iowa,  and  Colonel  Furnas, 
Second  Nebraska,  also  official  reports  of  killed 


and  wounded,  and  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
both  those  officers  for  their  good  conduct  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  obeyed  my 
orders  on  the  occasion.  Both  of  them  had  their 
horses  shot  in  the  action.  I  would  also  request 
permission  to  state  that  the  several  members  of 
my  staff  rendered  me  every  possible  assistance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  I  took  my  up 
line  of  march  for  Fort  Pierre.  If  I  could  have 
remained  in  that  section  of  country  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  might  have  accomplished  more ; 
but  I  was  satisfied  by  the  reports  of  my  scouts 
that  the  Indians  had  scattered  in  all  directions  ; 
some  toward  the  James  River;  some,  probably 
the  Blackfeet,  to  recross  the  Missouri,  and  a 
part  of  them  went  north,  where  they  say  they 
have  friends  among  the  half-breeds  of  the  north. 
My  rations  were  barely  sufficient,  with  rapid 
marches,  to  enable  me  to  reach  Fort  Pierre.  The 
animals,  not  only  the  teams  I  have  already  re¬ 
ported  to  you  as  worthless,  but  also  the  cavalry 
horses,  showed  the  effect  of  rapid  marching  and 
being  entirely  without  grain. 

I  brought  with  me  all  the  prisoners  I  had,  and 
tried  to  question  them  to  gain  some  information. 
The  men  refused  to  say  much,  except  that  they 
are  all  “good  Indians,”  and  the  other  bad  ones 
joined  their  camp  without  their  will. 

Their  squaws,  however,  corroborate  the  report 
I  have  already  given  you  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  people  on  board  the  Mackinaw 
boat  and  the  fights  with  General  Sibley,  in 
which  these  Indians  had  a  part.  They  also  state 
that  the  Indians,  after  recrossing  to  this  side  of 
the  Missouri,  sent  a  party  to  follow  Sibley  until 
he  went  to  the  James  River,  then  returned  to 
their  camp  on  Long  Lake,  to  procure  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  other  articles  they 
had  “catched”  there,  and  then  came  to  the 
camp  where  I  met  them. 

After  marching  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Sheyenne  on  the  eleventh,  where  I  found  the 
steamboat  I  had  ordered  to  be  there  on  the 
eighth  instant.  It  was  lucky  she  was  there,  for 
without  the  grain  she  brought  up  I  could  not 
have  brought  my  empty  wagons  back.  For  some 
miles  north  of  Sheyenne  and  Pierre  the  grass 
now  is  about  all  gone.  I  placed  my  wounded 
on  the  boat,  and  as  many  empty  wagons  as  she 
could  carry.  I  am  afraid  the  loss  of  horses  and 
mules  will  be  considered  very  great,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped.  When  1  found  it  impossible  for 
the  rear  guard  to  get  an  animal  along,  I  had  it 
killed  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Alfred  Sully, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

P.  S. — By  actual  count,  the  number  of  my  pris¬ 
oners  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six — men  thirty- 
two  ;  women  and  children,  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-four.  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  the 
action  I  had  of  my  command  between  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  hundred  men  actually  engaged. 
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My  killed  numbered,  as  far  as  ascertained,  twen¬ 
ty;  wounded,  thirty-eight. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Alfred  Sully, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

MAJOR  HOUSE’S  REPORT. 

In  Camp  on  Battle-Field  of  ) 

“  White  Stone  Hill.”  j 

Colonel  D.  S.  Wilson  : 

Dear  Sir  :  On  the  third  day  of  September, 
1863,  in  obedience  to  your  orders  and  under 
instructions  from  Brigadier-General  Sully,  I 
took  the  line  of  march  from  our  camp  of  the 
previous  night  (which  was  about  thirty  miles 
from  “White  Stone  Hill”)  at  half-past  five 
a.m.,  having  under  my  command  companies 
0,  I,  F,  and  II,  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  cavalry,  and 
proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  halting 
every  hour,  dismounting  the  men,  and  allowing 
the  horses  to  graze  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  At 
about  three  p.m.,  our  guide  informed  me  that  a 
camp  of  Indians  was  about  three  miles  distant. 
I  ordered  the  men  to  load  their  carbines  and  pis¬ 
tols,  and  started  on  a  gallop  for  the  Indian  camp. 
When  within  a  mile  of  the  camp  we  halted  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  with  I  in  line,  H  and  F 
as  flankers,  and  0  as  a  reserve.  In  this  order  we 
proceeded  and  took  a  position  behind  a  ridge 
about  fifty  rods  from  the  enemy,  where  we  had 
then  an  easy  range  and  where  we  were  protected 
from  their  fire.  Captain  Marsh  of  company  H, 
and  Lieutenant  Dayton  of  company  C,  were  then 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  ;  they  returned  and 
reported  that  there  were  four  hundred  lodges  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  gaining  this  information  our 
guide,  with  two  picked  men  from  company  C, 
were  started  back  to  your  camp,  to  give  you  in¬ 
formation  of  our  whereabouts,  and  that  reenforce¬ 
ments  might  be  sent  if  they  were  necessary.  As 
the  ground  was  very  uneven,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  defences  the  enemy  had,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  For 
this  purpose  company  C  was  sent  to  the  left,  in 
command  of  Captain  Ainsworth,  who  with  great 
personal  bravery  pushed  forward  with  vigor  and 
rapidity  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  outnumbering 
his  force  ten  to  one.  Captain  Marsh  with  com¬ 
pany  H  also  pushed  forward  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  with  a  courage  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles.  As 
soon  as  these  companies  had  returned  and  re¬ 
ported,  Captain  Shattuck  with  company  F  was 
sent  out  to  the  right  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  enemy  in  that  direction.  While  these  things 
were  being  done,  the  chiefs  came  in  under  a  flag 
of  truce  and  attempted  a  negotiation.  They 
offered  to  surrender  some  of  their  chiefs,  but  as 
the  Commandant  did  not  know  who  was  entitled 
to  speak  by  authority,  he  demanded  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  all.  This  the  Indians  refused 
to  do,  and  having  sent  away  their  squaws  and 
pappooses,  together  with  their  stock  of  provisions, 
they  placed  themselves  in  battle  array.  Our 
command  moved  forward,  and  the  enemy  retreat¬ 
ed  precipitately,  abandoning  every  thing  except 
their  ponies. 


While  we  were  thus  following  and  scattering 
the  enemy,  the  Second  Nebraska  regiment  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  hill,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fur¬ 
nas,  who  immediately  informed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  that  he  would  take 
the  right  of  the  flying  enemy  and  drive  them  in ; 
whereupon  we  formed  our  forces  in  column,  and 
took  the  left,  first  upon  a  trot,  then  a  gallop,  and 
finally  at  a  full  charge.  The  enemy  having 
abandoned  every  thing  in  their  flight,  and  finding 
that  we  were  fast  gaining  upon  them,  collected 
together  in  a  ravine  and  prepared  for  battle. 
We  again  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  the  enemy,  when  we  discovered  the 
Second  Nebraska  upon  our  left  flank  ;  they  were 
dismounting  and  preparing  to  fight  on  foot.  At 
the  same  time  we  saw  that  part  of  the  Iowa 
Sixth  wdiich  had  been  left  behind  formed  in  line 
parallel  to  the  Nebraska  Second.  We  at  once 
advanced  our  lines  within  twenty  rods  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  fired  upon  by  them.  We  re¬ 
turned  the  fire  from  our  whole  line  with  terrible 
effect,  covering  the  ground  with  dead  men  and 
horseSi  The  horses  then  became  so  restive  as  to 
be  unmanageable  under  the  fire  even  of  our  own 
men  from  their  backs.  The  command  was  then 
taken  back  twenty-five  rods  in  the  rear,  and  were 
preparing  to  fight  on  foot,  when  darkness  set- 
ing  in,  the  command  was  formed  in  a  hollow 
square,  the  men  in  front  of  their  horses,  and  slept 
on  their  arms.  W e  placed  a  picket-guard  around 
our  camp,  under  the  charge  of  Sergeant-Major 
Fogg  and  Lieutenant  Dayton,  who  promptly  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  assigned  them  ;  they  went  to 
the  battle-field  after  dark  to  look  after  wounded, 
and  for  this  I  recommend  them  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  I  also  recommend  Dr.  Camburn, 
who  came  promptly  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
and  did  all  he  could  in  the  darkness.  Among 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  for  personal 
bravery,  I  wish  to  mention  Captain  R.  L.  Wolf, 
who  stood  in  front  of  his  company  and  killed  an 
Indian  every  shot  he  made.  The  whole  com¬ 
mand  did  well,  and  I  must  not  mention  individual 
instance  for  fear  of  making  this  report  too  long. 
About  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed ; 
we  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  destroy¬ 
ed  all  the  winter  stores  of  the  enemy,  among 
which  was  four  hundred  tons  of  dried  meat. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

A.  E.  House, 

Major  Commanding. 

Doc.  162. 

SURPRISE  OF  QUANTRELL. 

Pleasant  Hill,  ) 
September  16,  1868—9  p.m.  f 

Brigadier- General  Ewing ,  Commanding  the 
District  of  the  Border  : 

Sir  :  After  a  week  spent  in  bushwhacking  in 
search  of  Quantrell’s  guerrillas,  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  of  his  bands  continued  to  se¬ 
crete  themselves  upon  the  waters  of  the  Sinabar 
and  Blue  Creeks,,  in  Jackson  colmty,  Missouri. 
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This  morning  I  made  another  night  march  with 
a  view  to  surprise  him  if  possible.  I  crossed  the 
intervening  prairie,  and  entered  the  timbers  of 
the  Sinabar  without  being  observed.  At  day¬ 
light,  the  command  being  divided  into  four  de¬ 
tachments,  we  commenced  a  thorough  scouring 
of  the  Sinabar  hills.  The  country  is  very  rug¬ 
ged  and  filled  with  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 
Half  of  the  different  detachments  were  dismount¬ 
ed  and  penetrated  the  woods,  deployed  as  skir¬ 
mishers — the  horses  being  led  in  the  rear. 

By  three  of  the  detachments  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  was  discovered,  except  evidences  that  the 
guerrillas  inhabited  these  woods.  Captain  Cole¬ 
man,  of  the  Ninth  Kansas,  who  commanded  on 
the  extreme  left,  in  the  course  of  the  day  fell 
upon  a  trail,  by  following  which  he  soon  came 
upon  Quantrell’s  own  camp.  He  promptly  at¬ 
tacked  it,  killed  two  of  the  guerrillas,  captured 
some  forty  horses,  destroyed  all  their  subsist¬ 
ence  stores,  all  their  bedding,  clothing,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  some  arms.  The  enemy  fired  but  one 
volley,  and  at  once  disappeared  in  the  thick  un¬ 
derwood,  where  pursuit  was  impossible. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Captain 
Coleman  for  the  ingenuity,  courage,  and  energy 
with  which  he  conducted  this  as  well  as  other 
attacks  upon  guerrillas,  or  to  the  zeal  and  bravery 
of  the  pien  of  his  command  in  seconding  the 
labors  of  their  chief. 

The  effect  of  this  surprise  and  capture  is  most 
damaging  to  the  designs  of  Quantrell  in  making 
another  raid  upon  Kansas.  The  loss  of  horses 
and  clothing  is  to  him  wmrse  than  the  loss  of 
men,  as  the  country  is  denuded  of  both. 

The  bushwhackers  have  within  a  day  or  two 
burned  a  splendid  flouring  mill  at  Lone  Jack. 

To-morrow  morning  I  shall  start  an  expedition 
to  endeavor  the  capture  of  another  camp  of  the 
guerrillas. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
William  Weer, 

Colonel,  etc. 

Doc.  163. 

BATTLE  OF  LIMESTONE  STATION. 

RICHMOND  ENQUIRER  ACCOUNT. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  September  10,  1S63. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  flight  of  the 
Ninth,  I  will  give  some  light  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Upper  East-Tennessee.  It  is  well  known 
to  you  that  about  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
General  Buckner,  with  his  entire  force,  withdrew 
from  Knoxville,  leaving  the  country  east  along 
the  line  of  the  East-Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail¬ 
road  to  Bristol  to  be  guarded  and  defended  by 
General  A.  E.  Jackson’s  brigade.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evacuation  of  Knoxville  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  except  by  the  small  force 
above  alluded  to,theDirectorsoftheroad  (the  Pres¬ 
idents,  Colonel  John  Branner,  being  then  at  Knox¬ 
ville)  continued  to  run  their  trains  into  Knox¬ 
ville  for  three  days,  although  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  within  fifteen  or  twenty 


miles  of  the  city  ;  and,  marvellous  to  say,  it  is  the 
common  report  of  the  country  that  the  President 
and  Directors  resolved  to  run  the  road,  declaring 
they  were  only  common  carriers,  evidently  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  the  rolling  stock  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  they  must  have  known 
would  have  been  the  case.  So,  sure  enough,  on 
Tuesday  they  dashed  into  Knoxville  and  captured 
their  best  passenger  train  and  three  locomotives. 
On  the  same  day  our  little  force  at  the  Plains  was 
withdrawn  by  railroad  to  Bristol.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  the  enemy  pushed  up  to  Mossy 
Creek,  captured  a  train,  and  then  run  into  Jones¬ 
boro,  one  hundred  miles  distant  from. Knoxville, 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  there  took  another. 

A  small  company  of  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Jones,  at  this  latter  place,  after  firing  a  volley 
into  the  enemy,  made  their  escape.  Two  females 
were  wounded  by  the  Yankees  in  the  encounter. 

The  enemy  then  pushed  on  to  Carter’s  bridge, 
where  was  stationed  a  small  force  of  infantry 
and  one  section  of  artillery,  under  the  accom¬ 
plished  Captain  McClung,  and  demanded  its  sur¬ 
render  ;  when,  upon  refusal,  they  retreated  to¬ 
ward  Knoxville. 

Having  learned  the  above  facts,  General  Jack- 
son,  who  was  at  Bristol  with  the  principal  body 
of  his  forces,  with  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  caval¬ 
ry  and  some  other  forces  that  had  recently  joined 
him,  made  a  forced  march  for  Jonesboro,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  enemy  was  returning  in 
full  force  by  railway,  so  he  promptly  threw  for¬ 
ward  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  (Colonel  Giltner’s 
regiment,)  a  section  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment 
of  infantry.  A  fewr  miles  below  Jonesboro  they 
found  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
train  of  cars,  unable  to  proceed  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  a  small  bridge,  effected  by  our 
scouts  the  day  before.  An  attack  was  at  once 
made  upon  them,  Colonel  Giltner  commanding 
the  cavalry,  and  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Graham  the 
artillery.  They  were  driven  back  near  a  half  a 
mile,  but  the  enemy  gaining  a  shelter,  our  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  first  position, 
having,  at  the  risk  of  losing  our  cannon,  incau¬ 
tiously  advanced  too  far. 

Seizing  this  moment  of  temporary  advantage, 
the  enemy  gained  the  railroad  and  got  away  with 
their  train.  Having  previously  sent  a  squad  of 
cavalry  to  destroy  the  railroad  in  their  rear,  our 
forces,  now  joined  by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Blackwell, 
wdth  a  three-inch  rifle  gun,  pursued  with  vigor, 
expecting  momentarily  to  capture  the  train  and 
forces  ;  but  our  scouts  had  so  ineffectually  done 
their  work  that  the  enemy  passed  down  to  Lime¬ 
stone  Bridge,  seizing  the  heights  and  woods 
around  the  block  house  at  the  bridge,  and  send¬ 
ing  their  train  tow'ard  Knoxville  for  reenforce¬ 
ments.  Having  now  possession  of  the  block  house 
and  the  thick  woods  around  it,  the  enemy  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  bold  stand. 

General  Jackson  at  once  ordered  Colonel  Gilt¬ 
ner’s  cavalry  to  cross  Limestone  Creek  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  while  our  artillery — one 
rifle  gun  and  one  small  one-pound  mountain 
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gun — opened  fire  upon  the  depot,  block  house, 
and  other  buildings  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
while  Major  McCauley’s  detachment  of  Thomas’s 
legion  was  posted  in  rear  of  the  battery. 

Just  at  this  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  A. 
Haynes,  of  the  artillery,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker,  with  a  detachment  of  Thomas’s  legion, 
were  ordered  from  Jonesboro  to  reenforce 
General  Jackson.  After  this  fire  had  been  open¬ 
ed  some  forty  minutes,  Colonel  Haynes  brought 
gallantly  forward  at  a  gallop  Lieutenant  Gra¬ 
ham’s  section  of  artillery,  (Burrough’s  battery,) 
which  also  opened  briskly.  The  enemy’s  sharp¬ 
shooters  in  the  woods,  meanwhile,  kept  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  fire  on  the  batteries.  By  this  time  Col¬ 
onel  Giltner  had  taken  possession  of  the  south 
side  of  the  bridge,  dismounted  and  deployed  his 
men  as  skirmishers,  and,  after  a  spirited  engage¬ 
ment,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  creek,  and  held 
the  railroad  and  south  end  of  the  bridge.  In  this 
latter  engagement,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Giltner  had  the  val¬ 
uable  services  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L.  Bot¬ 
tles,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  regiment, 
who,  being  absent  from  his  command  at  Cliatta- 
liooga,  volunteered  his  services  for  the  occasion. 

Just  as  thik  feat  was  accomplished  by  Colonel 
Giltner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker’s  battalion, 
of  Thomas’s  legion,  was  thrown  out  to  the  left, 
through  a  skirt  of  timber  on  the  left  of  the  ene- 
nw’s  sharp-shooters,  and  the  artillery,  led  by 
Colonel  Haynes  in  person,  advanced  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  roads  occupied  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  opened  a  rapid  fire  of  shell  and  canister 
upon  the  sharp-shooters.  At  the  same  time  the 
infantry,  upon  the  left  of  the  artillery,  drove  in 
the  enemy  at  a  double-quick,  where  they  took 
refuge  in  the  block  house  and  other  buildings, 
from  which  they  kept  up  a  rapid  fire. 

Advancing  at  a  trot,  Colonel  Haynes  threw  the 
guns  into  battery  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
balls,  upon  a  height,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  and  promptly  fired  several  rounds  of  shell 
into  the  block  house. 

At  this  moment  the  enemy  raised  a  white  flag, 
and  Colonel  Haynes  galloped  forward  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  flag  and  sword  of  their  commander,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Haynes,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  the  surrender  of  near  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  rank  and  file.  Captain 
B.  W.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  General  Marshal’s 
staff,  volunteered  for  the  occasion,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  L.  Bottles  was  in  at  the  death. 

The  enemy’s  loss  was  twelve  killed  and  twenty 
wounded ;  our  loss  is  six  killed  and  ten  wounded. 

The.  officers  and  soldiers  throughout  behaved 
with  gallantry.  The  artillery,  first  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Graham  at  Telford’s,  then  Lieutenant 
Blackwell,  and  finally  under  Colonel  Haynes,  at 
Limestone,  acted  with  coolness  and  intrepidity 
throughout.  More  anon. 


Doc.  164. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  VANCE. 

Wheras,  a  number  of  public  meetings  have 
recently  been  held  in  various  portions  of  the 
State,  in  some  of  them  threats  have  been  made  of 
combined  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  conscription  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes,  thereby  endangering  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  common 
cause  of  independence,  which  we  have  so  solemn¬ 
ly  engaged  to  'defend  ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  my 
sworn  duty  to  see  all  the  laws  in  the  land  faithfully 
executed,  and  quiet  and  order  maintained  within 
our  borders  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North-Carolina,  do  issue  this,  my 
proclamation,  commanding  all  such  persons  to  re¬ 
nounce  such' evil  intentions,  and  warning  them  to 
beware  of  the  criminal  and  fatal  consequences  of 
carrying  such  threats  into  execution.  The  in¬ 
alienable  and  invaluable  right  of  the  people  to  as¬ 
semble  together  and  consult  for  the  common  good, 
together  with  its  necessary  concomitants — the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press— are  secured  to 
you,  my  countrymen,  by  the  most  sacred  com¬ 
pacts.  They  shall  never  find  a  disturber  in  me. 

Yet  you  will  remember  that  the  same  instruments 
which  guarantee  these  great  rights  also  limit  you 
to  the  exercise  of  them  within  the  bounds  of  law, 
and  impose  upon  me  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing 
that  these  bounds  be  not  transgressed.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  all  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Resistance  to  them  by  combination 
is  treason,  and,  without  combination,  is  a  high 
crime  against  the  laws  of  your  country.  Let  no 
one  be  deceived. 

So  long  as  these  laws  remain  upon  the  statute- 
book  they  shall  be  executed.  Surely,  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  you  would  not  seek  to  cure  the  evils  of 
one  revolution  by  plunging  the  country  into  an¬ 
other.  You  will  not  knowingly,  to  the  present 
desolating  war  with  the  common  enemy,  and  the 
horrors  of  eternal  strife  and  entire  subversion  of 
law  and  civil  authority !  You  must  not  forget 
the  enviable  character  which  you  have  always 
maintained  as  a  sober,  conservative,  and  law- 
abiding  people ;  nor  would  I  have  you  to  forget 
the  plain,  easy,  and  constitutional  method  of  re¬ 
dressing  your  grievances.  Meet  and  denounce 
any  existing  laws  if  you  think  proper — you  have 
that  right — and  instruct  your  representatives  in 
the  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  repeal  them.  Your  own  chosen  serv¬ 
ants  made  these  obnoxious  laws — they  can  report 
them,  if  such  are  your  instructions.  If  you  re¬ 
gard  them  as  unconstitutional,  our  Supreme  \ 
Court  sits  ready  to  decide  upon  all  cases  proper¬ 
ly  brought  before  it.  Its  decisions  arc  final  in 
the  State  of  North-Carolina,  and  shall  be  exe¬ 
cuted  while  the  power  remains  in  our  Executive 
to  enforce  any  law.  There  is  no  grievance  to  re¬ 
dress  and  no  proposition  to  be  made,  but  can  bo 
most  beneficially  effected  in  the  wlv  our  fathers 
marked  out  by  the  ballot-box  and  trie  other  con- 
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stitutionally  appointed  means.  In  time  of  great 
public  sensibility  like  the  present,  any  departure 
from  this  legal  channel  is  revolutionary  and 
dangerous,  and  tends  to  the  division  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  people. 

It  is  my  great  desire,  and,  I  hope,  that  of  all 
good  citizens,  that  our  people  should  remain  unit¬ 
ed,  befall  us  what  may.  Should  wre  triumph  in 
the  great  struggle  for  independence,  let  no  feelings 
of  revenge,  no  bitterness  mar  the  rejoicing  of  that 
glorious  day ;  should  we  fail,  and  come  short  of 
that  great  object  for  which  we  have  struggled  so 
long  and  bled  so  freety,  let  not  our  strifes  and 
domestic  feuds  add  to  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 
Attempts  suddenly  to  change  the  existing  order 
of  things  would  only  result  in  bloodshed  and  ruin. 
I  therefore  implore  you,  my  countrymen,  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  to  abstain  from  assem¬ 
bling  together  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  each 
other,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  army,  and  to 
avoid  seeking  any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
times  by  other  than  legal  means,  and  through  the 
properly  constituted  authorities.  We  are  em¬ 
barked  in  the  holiest  of  all  causes  which  can  stir 
the  hearts  of  patriots — the  cause  of  liberty  and 
independence.  We  are  committed  to  it  by  every 
tie  that  can  bind  an  honorable  people.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  our  bravest  and  best  have  already  sealed 
it  with  their  blood,  whilst  others,  giving  up  all 
earthly  possessions,  are  either  languishing  in 
dungeons  or  are  homeless  wanderers  through  the 
land,  and  all  have  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  iron  hand  of  war.  A  great  and  glorious  na¬ 
tion  is  struggling  to  be  born,  and  wondering  king¬ 
doms. and  distant  empires  are  stilled  with  listen¬ 
ing  hope  and  admiration,  watching  this  greatest 
of  human  events.  Let  them  not,  I  pray  you,  be 
shocked  with  the  spectacle  of  domestic  strife  and 
petty,  malignant  feuds.  Let  not  our  enemy  be 
rejoiced  to  behold  our  strong  arms  and  stronger 
devotion,  which  have  often  made  them  tremble, 
turned  against  ourselves.  Let  us  rather  show 
that  the  God  of  liberty  is  in  his  holy  temple — 
the  hearts  of  freemen — and  bid  all  the  petty  bick¬ 
erings  of  earth  keep  silence  before  him. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  this  unholy  and  unpatri¬ 
otic  strife,  and  threatening  to  resist  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  endangering  the  peace  of  society,  let 
us  prepare  diligently,  and  with  hopeful  hearts, 
for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  coming 
winter.  Heaven  has  blessed  us  with  abundant 
crops,  but  thousands  of  the  poor  are  unable  to 
purchase.  Let  us  begin  in  time,  and  use  every 
effort  to  provide  for  them,  and  secure  them  against 
suffering.  And  let  us  exert  ourselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  return  to  duty  the  many  brave  but  mis¬ 
guided  men  who  have  left  their  country’s  flag  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  God  will  yet  bless  us  and 
our  children,  and  our  children’s  children  will 
thank  us  for  not  despairing  of  the  Republic  in  its 
darkest  hours  of  disaster,  and,  still  more,  for  ad¬ 
hering  to  and  preserving,  amid  the  fiery  trials  of 
war,  conservative  sentiments  and  the  rights  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  young  confederacy. 

In  witness  whereof,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  our 


[L.  S.] 


Governor,  Captain-General,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  hath  signed  these 
presents,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Raleigh,  this  seventh  day 
of  September,  a.d.  1863,  and  in  the  year  of 
American  independence  the  eighty-eighth. 

Z.  B.  Vance. 


Doc.  165. 

THE  SABINE  PASS  EXPEDITION. 

CONGRATULATORY  ORDER  FROM  GEN.  MAGRUDER.* 

Headquarters  District  of  Texas,  New-Mexico,  ) 
and  Arizona,  Houston,  Tex.,  Sept.  9,  1S63.  ) 

General  Orders,  No. — : 

I.  The  Major-General  Commanding  has  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  army  a  brilliant 
victory,  won  by  the  little  garrison  of  Sabine  Pass 
against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  Attacked  by  five 
gunboats,  the  fort,  mounting  but  three  guns  of 
small  calibre,  and  manned  by  the  Davis  Guards, 
Lieutenant  R.  M.  Dowling,  assisted  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Smith,  of  the  engineers,  supported  by  about 
two  hundred  men — the  whole  under  command  of 
Captain  F.  H.  Odium— steadily  resisted  their  fire, 
and  at  last  forced  the  surrender  of  the  two  gun¬ 
boats  Clifton  and  Sachem,  badly  crippling  an¬ 
other,  which,  with  the  others,  escaped  over  the 
bar.  The  result  of  this  gallant  achievement  is 
the  capture  of  two  fine  gunboats,  fifteen  heavy 
guns,  over  two  hundred  prisoners,  among  them 
the  Commodore  of  the  fleet,  and  over  fifty  of  the 
enemy  killed  and  wounded,  while  not  a  man  was 
lost  on  our  side  or  a  gun  injured. 

II.  The  enemy’s  fleet,  with  his  land  forces,  is 
still  off  the  coast,  no  doubt  intending  a  landing 
at  the  first  favorable  moment.  He  may  endeavor 
to  retrieve  his  losses  at  Sabine  by  an  attack  upon 
the  works  at  other  points  on  the  coast.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  Major-General  Commanding 
confidently  expects  to  receive  from  his  troops  at 
those  points  as  cheering  a  report  as  that  which 
he  now  communicates  to  the  army  from  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Sabine. 

III.  The  result  of  the  engagement  had  with  the 
enemji’s  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Texas  proves  that 
true  pluck  and  resolution  are  qualities  which 
make  up  for  disparity  of  metal  and  numbers ; 
and  that  no  position,  defended  with  determina¬ 
tion,  can  be  carried  by  the  enemy’s  gunboats 
alone.  Should  any  of  the  forts  on  the  coast,  or 
the  forces  on  land,  be  attacked,  the  troops  need 
but  remember  the  success  of  their  comrades  at 
Sabine,  emulate  their  courage  and  skill,  and  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  the  result. 

By  command  of 

Major-General  J.  Bankhead  Magruder. 

Edmund  B.  Turner, 

A.  A.  General. 

Official :  II.  A.  Pratt, 

A.  A.  General. 

Headquarters  Department  Trans-Mississippi,  Shreveport,  La., 

Sept.  18,  1863. 


*  See  Doc.  125,  page  425,  ante. 
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Doc.  166. 

MILITARY  RIOTS  AT  RALEIGH,  N.  0. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  * 

RALErGH,  September  10,  1863. 

President  Paris,  Richmond  : . 

A  Georgia  regiment,  of  Denning’s  brigade, 
entered  this  city  last  night  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
destroyed  the  office  of  the  Standard  newspaper. 
This  morning  a  mob  of  citizens  destroyed  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal  in  retaliation.  Please 
order  immediately  that  troops  passing  through 
here  shall  not  enter  the  city.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  most  frightful  consequences  may  ensue. 

Respectfully,  Z.  B.  Vance. 

Richmond,  September  1 0, 1863. 

Governor  Z.  B.  Vance: 

Your  despatch  of  this  date  received.  I  deeply 
regret  the  occurrence  you  announce,  and  have 
sent  by  telegraph  the  following  order  to  Major 
W.  W.  Pierce,  Quartermaster:  “You  wdll  not 
allow  the  troops  in  transit  to  be  detained  at 
Raleigh,  and  will  communicate  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  each  detachment  passing  there  that 
he  is  instructed  not  to  permit  his  men  to  enter 
the  city,  but  if  transportation  is  not  furnished  to 
enable  the  detachment  to  proceed  by  railroad, 
will  march,  without  halting,  to  an  encampment 
at  a  safe  distance  from  Raleigh.” 

Jefferson  Davis. 

State  of  Nortii-Carolina,  Executive  Department,  | 
Raleigh,  September  11,  1863.  ) 

His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis ,  Richmond,  Va.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  have  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  before  this  information  of  the  riots  occur¬ 
ring  in  this  city.  .  .  I  am  now  anxious  about 

the  effects  upon  the  country,  though  I  am  great¬ 
ly  in  hopes  that  the  mob  of  citizens  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  office  of  the  State  Journal  will  act  as 
a  counter-irritant,  and  help  to  allay  excitement, 
the  damage  being  equal  to  both  parties.  .  .  . 

The  soldiers  who  originated  the  mob  belonged 
to  Benning’s  brigade,  and  were  apparently  led 
by  their  officers,  several  of  whom  I  saw  in  the 
crowd ;  but  I  heard  none  of  their  names,  except 
a  Major  Shepherd.  I  have  also  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  General  Benning,  as  he  remarked  to 
a  gentleman  an  hour  or  two  previous  that  his 
men  had  threatened  it.  During  its  continuance 
he  could  not  be  found. 

A.  messenger  sent  by  me  to  his  supposed 
quarters  at  the  depot  was  refused  admission  to 
him ;  and,  although  he  had  ample  opportunity 
after  the  occurrence  to  have  seen  or  written  to 
me,  disclaiming  the  outrage  upon  the  honor  and 
peace  of  North-Carolina,  he  did  not  do  so.  As 
it  is  my  intention  to  enforce  the  laws  rigidly 
against  all  citizens  who  participated  in  the 
second  mob,  so  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  demand  that 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  officers  who 
assisted  or  countenanced  the  first.  Should  this 
not  be  done,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  demand 
the  persons  of  these  officers  of  tho  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  to  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  I  feel 


very  sad  in  the  contemplation  of  these  outrages. 
The  distance  is  quite  short  to  either  anarchy  or 
despotism  when  armed  soldiers,  led  by  their 
officers,  can,  with  impunity,  outrage  the  laws  of 
a  State.  ...  I  pray  jmu  to  see  that  it  does 
not  occur  again.  Should  any  newspaper  in  the 
State  commit  treason,  I  would  have  its  editor 
arrested  and  tried  by  laws,  which  many  of  us 
yet  respect.  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  orders 
telegraphed  to  Major  Pierce  concerning  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  troops  through  this  city.  They  are  now 
being  enforced,  and  peace  can  be  preserved  if 
they  are  rigidly  obeyed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  B.  Vance. 

A  second  letter,  dated  September  eleventh, 
from  Governor  Vance  to  President  Davis,  is 
omitted  by  the  Standard  for  the  present. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Richmond,  Va.,  September  15,  1863.  j 

Governor  Z.  B.  Vance,  Raleigh,  N.  G.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  two  communications  of 
the  eleventh  instant  have  been  received.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  your  telegram,  informing  me  that 
measures,  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Raleigh,  had  not  proved  effective,  orders 
were  issued,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  further  disorders.  I  have  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  your  statement  respecting 
particular  officers  alleged  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  riot,  and  the  matter  will  receive  proper 
inquiry. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

General  Benning,  being  written  to  by  General 
Cooper,  A.  G.,  replied,  showing  that  he  had  not 
been  absent  from  the  depot  while  his  troops 
were  going  through,  and  asserting  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
his  men  to  mob  the  printing-office.  He  adds  : 

The  true  explanation  of  the  affair  I  take  to  be 
this:  When  my  brigade  arrived  at  Weldon  we 
found  there  a  party  of  North-Carolinians,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  lieutenant,  who  informed  me  that 
he  was  ordered  to  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  I 
think,  to  arrest  some  deserters,  and  urged  me  to 
let  his  party  go  along  with  my  brigade  for  the 
sake  of  despatch.  I  said  yes,  if  he  could  find 
room  in  the  train  for  his  party.  He  replied  that 
he  could  take  the  tops  of  the  cars.  I  told  him 
then  that  he  might  do  so.  Accordingly,  he  and 
his  party  took  the  tops  of  the  cars  and  went 
with  my  brigade  through  Raleigh.  After  we 
left  Raleigh,  this  party  freely  avowed  themselves 
the  authors  of  the  deed,  and  claimed  credit  for  it. 
They  said  they  led  some  of  my  men  into  it  with 
them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  did,  but,  I 
think,  not  many,  and  these  merely  unorganized 
individuals,  each  acting  for  and  by  himself. 
These  things  I  learned  from  officers  and  men 
who  heard  the  talk  of  the  North-Carolinians  on 
the  train,  after  it  left  Raleigh.  I  learned  them 
first  at  Charlotte,  wThen  the  train  stopped  there ; 
but  the  North-Carolinians  were  then  oft'  the 
cars,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to  question 
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them  myself.  Thus,  sir,  you  have  such  an 
account  of  this  affair  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give 
you.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Benning, 

Brigadier-General. 

To  8.  Cooper ,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- General, 

Richmond ,  Va.  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Shepherd,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  Governor  Vance’s  letter  as  Major  Shep¬ 
herd,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General,  in 
which  the  following  statement  is  made : 

“My  first  knowledge  of  the  disturbance  was 
derived  from  Governor  Vance  calling  upon  me 
for  this  purpose  at  the  hotel,  inquiring  first  for 
General  Benning,  and,  in  his  absence,  for  the 
commander  of  the  Second  Georgia  regiment. 
Accompanying  Governor  Vance,  I  proceeded 
promptly  to  the  Standard  office,  where  a  number 
of  soldiers  were  engaged  in  the  disturbance — 
some  within  the  building  and  others  without- — - 
many  of  whom  I  recognized  as  belonging  to 
different  regiments  of  Benning’s  brigade.  It  is 
to  be  marked  that  not  one  officer  was  seen  by 
me  in  the  midst  of  this  outbreak.  I  experienced 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  restoring  order ;  imme¬ 
diately  after  which  Governor  Vance  addressed 
the  crowd,  who  listened  with  respectful  attention, 
and  dispersed  in  a  body.  Allow  me  only  to  add 
than  Governor  Vance  publicly  thanked  me  for 
my  timely  interposition,  and  that  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  brigade  were  invited  to 
share  the  hospitalities  of  the  executive  mansion. 
I  have  this  day  written  to  Governor  Vance,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  write  to  the  department  in  my 
further  vindication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  very  respectfully, 
W.  S.  Shepherd, 

Lieut.-Col.  Second  Georgia  Regiment,  Benning’s  Brigade. 


Doc.  167. 

VIRGINIA  PEACE  RESOLUTIONS. 

In  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  September  ninth, 
1863,  Mr.  Collier,  of  Petersburgh,  submitted  the 
following  preamble  and  joint  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  late  United’States  was  established 
by  the  sovereign,  separate  action  of  the  nine 
States  by  which  it  was  first  formed,  and  the 
number  of  the  United  States  was  afterward, 
from  time  to  time,  enlarged  by  the  admission  of 
other  States  separately;  and,  whereas,  that  Con¬ 
stitution  failed  to  incorporate  or  indicate  any 
method  by  which  any  one  or  more  of  the  States 
might  peaceably  retire  from  the  obligations  of 
Federal  duty  imposed  by  it  on  each  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Union;  and,  whereas,  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  republican  creed,  on  which  the 
whole  complex  system  is  founded,  that  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  States  might  peacefully  disannul  the  com¬ 
pact  as  to  any  party  to  it;  and,  whereas,  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  relations  of  the  United  States 
did  arise  in  1861,  then  culminated  in  a  crisis,  in 


which  certain  of  the  slaveholding  States,  by  con¬ 
ventional  action  of  their  several  sovereign  people, 
in  solemn  form,  declared  and  promulgated  their 
desire  and  determination  no  longer  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  that 
Federal  Union,  as  authoritative  over  them,  in 
that  specific  form ;  and,  whereas,  the  executive 
branch  of  that  Government,  with  the  occasional 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  belligerent  events,  has  proceeded  by 
force  of  arms  to  attempt  to  execute  its  laws 
within  the  disaffected  States,  without  applying 
to  the  States  remaining  in  the  Union  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  would  agree  that  the  dis¬ 
affected  States  might  depart  in  peace ;  and,  where¬ 
as,  these  disaffected  States  were  not,  nor  ever 
were,  under  any  obligation  to  that  General 
Government,  except  such  as  were  self-imposed 
and  explicitly  defined  in  concert  and  comity 
with  the  other  States,  each  being  a  contracting 
party  wdth  every  other,  in  a  compact  to  which 
there  was  and  is  no  other  party  ;  and,  whereas,  the 
war  waged  on  these  (States  by  that  General 
Government,  which  is  the  creature  of  the  States 
w7ho  armed  it  with  power,  deemed  adequate  to 
the  common  protection  of  them  all,  no  less  in 
their  reserved  rights  than  in  their  foreign  re¬ 
lations —  a  war  into  which  these  States  were 
thus  precipitated — is  yet  being  prosecuted  with 
aspiring  preeminence  of  craft  and  crime,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them,  by  large  and  earnest 
expressions  of  public  or  party  opinion  within 
their  borders,  have  shown  that  they  are  con¬ 
strained  to  contribute  to  its  prosecution  very 
much  against  their  will,  and  to  their  own  great 
detriment ;  and,  whereas,  any  appropriate  means, 
the  timely  use  of  which  was  omitted  in  the 
outset  to  prevent  the  war,  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
per  resort  in  its  progress,  but  is  dictated  and 
constrained  to  by  all  the  sanctions  of  Christian 
civilization : 

1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Virginia,  That  three  Commissioners  from 
this  State  to  each  of  the  States  remaining  in  the 
Union  be  appointed  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  instructions  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  approved  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  capital  of 
each  of  the  States  that  remains  in  that  Union,  and 
make  known  to  the  Governor  of  each,  that  the 
State  of  Virginia,  appealing  from  the  usurped 
power  of  the  men  who  are  charged  with  adminis¬ 
tering  the  government  of  that  Union,  exercised 
in  the  conduct  of  this  war,  demands  of  those 
States  with  whom  she  contracted,  that  they  sev¬ 
erally  will,  by  the  ballot-box,  as  the  Union  was 
formed  and  enlarged,  decide,  as  solemnly  and 
formally  as  they  did  in  that  transaction,  whether 
they  will  consent  that  she  will  be  allowed  thence¬ 
forth  to  be  separated  from  them  in  j^eace ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  this  State,  having  joined 
other  States  in  forming  a  confederacy,  and  with 
a  view  to  regard  scrupulously  the  obligations 
contracted  with  her  confederates,  shall  not  pro- 
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ceed  to  carry  this  proceeding  into  full  execution 
until  a  majority  of  them  shall  agree  to  coact  in 
instituting  a  like  commission  ;  and  to  this  end 
the  Governor  is  authorized  to  communicate  this 
proceeding  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  inviting  their  several  concurrence 
and  coaction  in  this  proposed  mission  to  the  late 
co-States,  hut  not  to  the  Government  of  that 
Union,  because  it  was  and  is  the  creature  of  the 
States,  and  should  be  their  servant  to  do  their 
will  when  certainly  ascertained. 

2.  Resolved ,  As  the  opinion  of  this  General 
Assembly,  the  undertaking  to  speak  and  to  act 
for  the  sovereign  people  of  Virginia,  although  we 
are  but  the  ordinary  Legislature  thereof,  that  in 
case  the  men  who  are  charged  with  administer¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
refuse  our  Commissioners  transit  and  sojourn 
into  and  in  those  States  for  the  exclusive  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  mission,  which  are  avowed,  such 
failure  of  our  effort  will  but  demonstrate  to  them 
the  fearful  extent  of  absolute  rule  over  them  by 
those  men,  and  make  our  effort  a  more  memora¬ 
ble  instance  of  patriotic  exertion  and  peaceful 
magnanimity,  displayed  in  a  well-meant  attempt 
to  cultivate  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
men. 

3.  Resolved \  That  in  initiating  this  mission  for 
peace  this  General  Assembly  doth  unequivocally 
disavow  any  desire,  or  design,  or  willingness, 
that  the  Confederate  Administration  shall  relax 
its  exertions,  or  the  people  theirs,  to  advance  and 
establish  the  cause  to  which  we  are  pledged  in 
our  fortunes,  and  by  our  victories,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  talents,  to  use  them  in  support  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  independence  of  the  States. 

The  offer  of  the  resolution  excited  some  de¬ 
bate.  The  question  on  the  adoption  was  laid 
over. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  James,  of 
Botetourt  and  Craig,  for  confiscating  or  seques¬ 
trating  the  property  of  deserters  from  the  con¬ 
federate  army. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Wetzell,  said  the  Constitution 
would  not  allow  confiscation  beyond  the  term  of 
life.  But  the  remedy  for  desertion  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  The  evil  was  caused  by  the 
shameful  conduct  of  those  who  have  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  particularly  the  officers 
in  Richmond.  He  proceeded  to  speak  with  much 
severity  and  bitterness  of  General  Winder’s  de¬ 
partment,  and  also  that  of  the  Surgeon-General. 
He  hoped,  too,  that  the  Legislature  would  rebuke 
Jeff  Davis  before  it  adjourned. 


Doc.  108. 

OCCUPATION  OF  EAST-TENNESSEE. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  REPORT.* 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Near  Loudon  Bridge,  Tenn.,  September  !).  f 

Major-General  II.  W.  Halleck ,  General-in-Chief: 

i  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  our  forces 
now  occupy  Knoxville,  Kingston,  and  other  im- 

*  See  Doc.  122,  page  407,  ante. 


portant  points.  General  Hartsuff’s  corps,  after 
the  concentration,  of  which  I  notified  you,  moved 
forward.  General  Carter’s  cavalry  division  of 
that  corps  preceded  the  corps  in  three  columns 
— one  under  command  of  General  Shackelford, 
on  Loudon  Bridge  ;  one  under  Colonel  Bird,  on 
Kingston  ;  and  one  under  Colonel  Foster,  on 
Knoxville.  The  last-named  places  were  taken 
without  material  opposition  ;  but  at  Loudon  the 
enemy  was  strongly  posted.  After  a  brisk 
skirmish  they  were  driven  back  by  Shackelford’s 
command.  They  fired  the  bridge  before  they 
retreated,  and  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Colonel  Bird 
captured  at  Kingston  a  steamboat  in  process  of 
construction,  but  nearly  finished.  Colonel  Fos¬ 
ter  captured  at  Knoxville  two  locomotives  and  a 
number  of  cars.  And  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  army  stores  was  captured  by  different 
brigades  of  Carter’s  division. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  troops  of  the  com¬ 
mand  for  their  patience,  endurance,  and  courage 
during  the  movement. 

Hartsuff’s  corps,  which  has  been  in  advance, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
service. 

I  am  thankful  to  report  that  we  suffered  no 
loss  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
wounded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Burnside, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  169. 

FIGHT  AT  CULPEPER  COURT-HOUSE,  YA. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WILLIAM  WELLS. 

Headquarters  First  Vermont  Cavalry,  ) 
Grove  Church,  Va.,  September  20,  1863.  f 

P.  I  Washburn ,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen¬ 
eral  of  Vermont : 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  this  regiment  (the 
first  and  second  battalions)  in  the  recent  opera¬ 
tions  by  our  cavalry  against  the  enemy. 

We  left  our  camp  near  Falmouth,  Ya.,  at  one 
o’clock  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  September  twelfth, 
1863,  and  proceeded  with  the  division  to  which 
we  are  attached  to  Kelly’s  Ford.  Crossed  the 
Rappahannock  River  early  the  next  morning, 
Sunday,  thirteenth  instant,  and  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Culpeper  Court-House  at  about 
twelve  o’clock  m.,  where  our  calvary  were  briskly 
engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
and  artillery,  driving  them  toward  the  town. 

The  regiment  was  immediately  directed  by 
General  Kilpatrick,  commanding  division,  to  move 
to  the  left  of  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  enemy’s  force  stationed  in  that 
direction  ;  but  a  stream  of  water,  running  along 
the  border  of  the  village,  had  become  so  much 
swollen  by  the  rain  of  the  day  before,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfordable,  and  thus  prevent  these  in¬ 
structions  from  being  carried  out.  We  then  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  charge  into  town,  which  we  did, 
passing  through,  capturing  eight  prisoners,  and 
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one  gun,  with  carriage,  horses,  etc.,  complete, 
and  occupied  a  knoll  on  the  south  side  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  where  the  regiment  was  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy’s  guns,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  our  front  and  left.  We  were  here 
directed  by  General  Custer,  commanding  bri¬ 
gade,  to  attack  the  force  occupying  the  woods  to 
the  left  of  the  town,  and  holding  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  Orange  Court-House. 
Companies  E  and  I  of  the  first  battalion  were 
sent  to  the  right,  dismounted,  and  engaged  the 
skirmishers  of  the  enemy’s  left.  The  second  bat¬ 
talion,  (companies  B,  C,  II,  and  G,)  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Adams,  being  sent  forward,  charged  the 
enemy,  driving  them  from  the  road,  and  through 
the  woods  back  under  the  protection  of  their 
artillery,  capturing  twenty-six  prisoners.  The 
fight  at  this  place  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  three  separate  charges  having- 
been  made  by  our  men.  The  force  in  front  of 
the  second  battalion  largely  outnumbering  their 
opponents,  and  being  strongly  supported,  rallied 
and  gained  a  temporary  advantage,  during  which 
time  they  succeeded  in  removing  their  artillery 
stationed  in  our  front.  A  movement  on  our 
flanks  was  at  one  time  attempted,  but  it  failed  in 
its  purpose,  the  enemy  being  compelled  to  retire. 
The  repulse  of  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line 
being  at  this  time — four  o’clock  p.m. — complete, 
they  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  Rapidan 
River.  The  pursuit  was  continued  until  dark, 
but  their  forces  did  not  make  a  stand  before 
crossing. 

The  commanding  officer  being  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled  during  the  engagement  by  the  bursting  of 
a  shell,  the  command  was  turned  over  for  a  short 
time  to  Captain  Adams. 

The  engagement  lasted  nearly  four  hours, 
during  which  time  the  regiment  was  continually 
under  fire.  We  captured  about  forty  prisoners 
during  the  day,  the  enemy  leaving  several  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field. 

All  the  officers  and  men  did  their  whole  duty, 
and  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  bravery 
and  good  conduct. 

Accompanying  this  is  a  list  of  the  casualties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  William  Wells, 

Major  Commanding  First  Vermont  Calvary. 

LIST  OF  CASUALTIES  OCCURRING  IN  FIRST  REGIMENT 

OF  VERMONT  CAVALRY,  SEPTEMBER  THIRTEENTH, 

1863* 

Major  William  Wells,  wounded  slightly  in  the 
shoulder. 

Adjutant  C.  T).  Gates,  missing. 

Private  John  Henry,  company  B,  killed. 

Sergeant  L.  Y.  H.  Haskell,  company  G, 
wounded  in  the  left  arm. 

Private  Monroe  Lyford,  company  C,  wounded 
in  the  shoulder. 

Private  F.  A.  Russell,  company  I,  wounded  in 
the  side. 

Sergeant  B.  G.  Chapman,  company  B,  missing. 

Private  B.  J.  Merrill,  company  B,  missing. 


Sergeant  II.  P.  Aldrich,  company  C,  missing. 

Bugler  A.  F.  Ilacket,  company  M,  missing. 

William  Wells, 

Major  Commanding  First  Vermont  Cavalry. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT 

Culpeper  Court-House,  Va.,  ) 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15, 1S63.  f 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  the  cavalry 
division  of  General  Kilpatrick  crossed  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  at  Kelly’s  Ford,  and  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Culpeper  by  Brandy  Station.  No 
rebels  in  force  were  encountered  until  reaching 
Brandy  Station,  where  the  advance,  consisting  of 
the  Harris  Light,  or  Second  New-York,  met  them 
in  some  force.  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  the 
rebels,  however,  immediately  falling  back  toward 
Culpeper.  At  this  place  the  division  of  Kil¬ 
patrick  formed  a  junction  with  the  divisions  of 
Buford  and  Gregg,  the  whole  under  command  of 
General  Pleasanton.  The  whole  corps  advanced 
up  the  railroad  toward  Culpeper.  General  Kil¬ 
patrick  had  the  left,  resting  on  the  left  of  the 
railroad  ;  General  Buford  the  centre,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Gregg  the  right — the  skirmishing  and  can¬ 
nonading  becoming  quite  sharp  as  we  advanced. 
As  the  cavalry  moved  across  the  plain  in  perfect 
order,  some  of  the  regiments  in  line,  some  in. 
column,  and  a  long  line  of  skirmishers  in  front, 
with  the  batteries  a  little  to  the  rear,  the  respec¬ 
tive  division  and  brigade  commanders  moving 
up  with  their  staffs,  it  presented  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  war.  The  rebels  did 
not  make  much  resistance  until  we  reached  a 
point  about  one  mile  this  side  of  Culpeper, 
where  they  opened  three  batteries  upon  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  division,  but  not  checking  the  advance 
in  the  least.  On  approaching  near  the  town,  the 
rebels  seemed  disposed  to  dispute  our  further  ad¬ 
vance.  A  long  line  of  dismounted  infantry  could 
be  seen  along  a  fence  just  across  a  deep  creek, 
with  two  batteries  in  support.  .  General  Ivil-  • 
patrick  ordered  General  Custer  to  dislodge  them, 
which  he  soon  accomplished.  The  Sixth  Michi¬ 
gan  dismounted,  and  engaged  the  rebel  skirmish¬ 
ers,  and  soon  routed  them  in  good  style.  The 
Harris  Light  charged  the  battery  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  capturing  two  guns.  This  brought  the 
division  of  Kilpatrick  to  the  edge  of  the  town. 
Buford  and  Gregg  were  driving  the  enemy  on  the 
right,  and  General  Kilpatrick,  with  characteristic 
boldness,  was  about  to  charge  the  whole  rebel 
force  upon  our  left,  and  capture  the  train  of  cars 
that  was  moving  off  toward  Orange,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a  deep 
creek,  which  was  only  passable  at  one  place  in 
his  front.  This  enabled  the  train  to  escape, 
affording  time  to  the  rebel  cavalry  to  take  up  a 
strong  position,  u  little  to  the  rear  of  the  town, 
in  the  woods  on  the  Cedar  Mountain  road.  In 
the  mean  time,  General  Custer,  at  the  head  of  the 
First  battalion  of  the  First  Vermont,  commanded 
by  Major  Wells,  dashed  into  town,  driving  the 
rebels  out  and  capturing  one  piece  of  artillery  to 
the  right  of  the  town.  The  rebels  had  two  other 
pieces  in  the  woods  to  the  rear  of  the  town, 
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strongly  supported  by  a  strong  force  of  cavalry. 
The  Harris  Light  gallantly  charged  up  into  the 
woods  where  the  rebels  were  posted,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  numbers.  The  First 
Vermont,  consisting  of  two  battalions,  number¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
command  of  Major  Wells,  now  gallantly  advanced 
to  charge  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
battery.  The  Harris  Light  promptly  rallied,  and 
both  regiments  charged  into  the  woods  and  drove 
the  rebels  further  toward  the  Cedar  Mountain 
road.  Our  loss  here  was  the  heaviest  of  any 
during  the  day.  General  Custer,  while  leading 
the  First  Vermont,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell,  which  also  killed  his 
horse,  and  the  Harris  Light  sustained  some  loss, 
the  extent  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 
The  rebels  now  formed  just  beyond  the  woods, 
where  they  had  a  battery  in  position.  The 
Fifth  New-York  and  one  battalion  of  the  First 
Vermont  charged  upon  the  battery,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  rebels  returning  to  the  woods  in  great 
force,  but  were  driven  out  the  second  time, 
whereupon  they  retreated  for  the  Rapidan, 
closely  pursued  for  four  miles  by  General  Buford, 
when  operations  for  the  day  ceased. 

Our  casualties  on  this  day  were  three  killed 
and  forty  wounded.  On  the  fourteenth  the 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  Rapidan,  and  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  at  the  respective  fords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Tn  the  fight  the  day 
previous  the  rebels  were  commanded  by  General 
Stuart — his  force  consisted  of  Fitzhugh  Lee’s 
and  Wade  Hampton’s  divisions  of  cavalry  and 
five  batteries.  Trooper. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

The  following  private  letter  from  one  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Second  New-York  cavalry  in  the 
advance  upon  Culpeper,  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  skirmishing : 

Near  Rapidan  River,  Va.,  Monday,  Sept.  14,  1863. 

Kilpatrick’s  division  moved  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  arrived  at  Kelly’s  Ford  in  the  evening, 
and  lay  by  our  horses  in  marching  order  during 
the  night.  Between  three  and  four  there  came 
up  one  of  the  most  drenching  showers  I  ever 
experienced.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we 
were  soon  standing  in  pools  of  water.  At  day¬ 
light  we  crossed,  capturing  the  enemy’s  picket. 
Our  advance  was  rather  slow  and  cautious  till 
we  reached  the  forest  bordering  on  the  old 
Brandy-Station  battle-field.  Here  we  first  struck 
the  enemy  in  some  force.  A  rapid  charge  en¬ 
sued.  The  First  brigade,  under  Colonel  H.  E. 
Davies,  which  had  the  advance,  kept  it  through¬ 
out  the  day,  led  the  charge  at  a  gallop.  W e 
soon  emerged  on  the  old  Brandy  Station  battle¬ 
field.  Here  the  sight  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  Second  New-York  cavalry  (Harris  Light) 
had  the  advance  of  the  brigade,  and  were  charg¬ 
ing  over  the  plain,  supported  by  the  other  regi¬ 
ments,  Colonel  Davies  leading  every  thing.  Off  in 
the  distance  we  could  see  Generals  Gregg  and  j 
Buford  bringing  up  their  columns  at  a  gallop.  In  ! 


the  far  advance  charges  were  being  made,  and 
skirmishers  were  circling  over  the  hills  like  the 
advancing  waves  of  a  flood-tide.  Prisoners  and 
wounded  began  to  come  in.  The  plain  was  soon 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  our  force  disap¬ 
peared  in  pursuit.  Now  commenced  a  running 
fight,  till  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper — 
the  Harris  Light  still  keeping  the  advance,  and 
giving  the  enemy  not  a  moment’s  rest.  When¬ 
ever  they  made  the  slightest  pause,  an  impetu¬ 
ous  charge  from  this  regiment  would  start  them 
again.  For  two  miles  before  reaching  Culpeper, 
the  Harris  Light  was  exposed  to  a  very  severe 
artillery  fire,  as  great  trees  broken  off  and  shat¬ 
tered  clearly  proved.  The  enemy  finally  planted 
their  guns  up  a  high  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  very  commanding  position.  The 
enemy  must  be  dislodged,  and  that  right  speed¬ 
ily,  too.  The  Harris  Light  were  ordered  by 
General  Davies  to  do  the  work.  Major  Mclrwin 
led  the  charge,  accompanied  by  Captains  Down¬ 
ing  and  Mitchel,  and  Lieutenant  Jones,  and 
supported  by  two  batteries.  General  Custer, 
whose  irrepressible  gallantry  led  him  far  ahead 
of  his  command,  came  up  and  went  with  them. 
Down  the  hill  they  went  at  a  gallop — a  perfect 
avalanche  of  shot  and  shell  crashing  above  them, 
and  ploughing  the  ground  around  them.  Dress¬ 
ing  the  line  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  battery  was,  they  charged  up  with 
such  impetuosity  that  every  thing  gave  way  be¬ 
fore  them.  With  great  rapiditj7  they  dashed 
around  in  the  rear  of  the  guns,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  ours.  After  the  guns  were  captured, 
General  Custer  came  up,  armed  only  with  his  rid¬ 
ing  whip,  compelling  many  a  man  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Captain  Mitchel  ordered  a  rebel 
to  help  limber  up  the  guns.  He  replied  with 
perfect  coolness  that  he  was  not  going  to  help 
the  Yankees  capture  their  guns.  He  again  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  and  again  refused.  Mitchel 
then  drew  his  sabre  and  said  :  “Now  do  as  you 
are  ordered.”  This  final  pointed  argument  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  rebel  said  :  “  Well,  if  I  must,  I 
suppose  I  must.” 

Perhaps  the  incident  contains  a  moral.  Cap¬ 
tain.  Mitchel  then  rallied  the  men  and  charged 
through  the  town,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was 
ours  also.  W e  would  have  captured  a  train  of 
cars  loaded  mainly  Avith  contrabands,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Custer’s  flank  movement  was  delayed  by  a 
deep  and  almost  impassable  ravine.  At  one  point 
Captains  Hasty  and  Mitchel  fought  the  enemy, 
they  having  five  to  our  one.  After  taking  Cul¬ 
peper,  we  drove  the  enemy  till  night — Kilpat¬ 
rick’s  division  encamped  on  Stony  Mountain,  on 
the  extreme  left.  We  had  a  hospital  at  Brandy 
Station  and  Culpeper.  While  at  the  latter 
place,  Doctor  Hacldey,  the  Division  Surgeon,  re¬ 
quested  him  to  find  some  bed-ticking,  if  possible, 
for  the  wounded.  1  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  Avithin  twenty  yards  of  the  hospital  a 
lot  of  stulfed  mattresses  and  ticking,  and  abund¬ 
ant  provisions  for  the  hospital.  It  was  a  rebel 
storehouse,  a  sort  of  sanitary  commission.  A 
young  lady  in  town  had  her  leg  taken  off  by  a 
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shell.  I  saw  two  ladies  on  the  porch  of  one 
house  that  had  four  or  five  shells  through  it.  In 
one  house  off  to  the  left  both  father  and  son  were 
killed  by  a  shell.  Kilpatrick  said  our  regiment 
never  did  so  well  before,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Colonel  Karhouse,  who  commands  the 
regiment,  manoeuvred  it  ably.  Colonel  Davies 
handled  his  brigade  splendidly,  as  all  remarked, 
and  as  the  result  proved. 

We  encamped  at  night  on  Stony  Mountain,  in 
a  drenching  shower  of  rain,  and  slept  soundly  on 
the  wet  ground.  Doctor  Kingston,  our  surgeon, 
showed  himself  a  brave  and  skilful  man,  and  our 
wounded  got  the  best  of  attention. 

A  REBEL  NARRATIVE. 

Richmond,  Sept.  14, 1863. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  what 
transpired  in  Culpeper.  About  three  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  cavalry  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
cross  at  Stark’s  Ford,  some  eight  miles  above 
our  forces,  and  at  Kelly’s  some  five  miles  below 
them  ;  and  that  they  would  no  doubt  be  coope¬ 
rated  with  by  the  corps  of  the  enemy,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  encamped  on  this  side 
of  the  Rappahannock  River,  at  the  railroad  bridge. 
The  wagons  were  at  once  packed  and  sent  to  the 
rear,  and  the  horses  ivere  ordered  to  be  saddled, 
and  the  men  were  bidden  to  prepare  for  any 
emergency.  At  daybreak,  Brigadier-General  Lo¬ 
max,  in  command  of  Jones’s  old  brigade,  now  his 
own,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee’s,  under  Colonel  Beale, 
of  the  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry,  moved  at  once  to 
the  front  and  found  all  quiet.  Some  hours  later, 
couriers  brought  information  that  the  enemy  were 
crossing  at  Stark’s  Ford,  with  six  hundred  cav¬ 
alry  and  artillery,  and  were  advancing  on  Cul¬ 
peper  Court-House,  by  the  Ridgeville  road,  and 
were  driving  in  the  pickets  there  stationed.  The 
Seventh  and  Twelfth  regiments  Virginia  cavalry 
were  immediately  sent  forward  to  strengthen  the 
picket  on  this  road.  Major  Flournoy  at  this  time 
held  the  front  with  the  Sixth  regiment  and  a 
squadron  of  sharp-shooters  from  the  Ninth  Vir¬ 
ginia  cavalry.  About  ten  o’clock,  Major  Flour¬ 
noy  fell  back  to  Brandy  Station,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Captain  Moorman’s  artillery  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy  from  this  point.  Just  then 
General  Lomax  received  information  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  crossed  at  Kelly’s  a  large  force  of  caval¬ 
ry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  and  were  advancing 
on  the  Stevensburgh  and  Brandy  roads.  A  very 
short  time  after  this  a  sharp  carbine  fire  an¬ 
nounced  their  arrival  at  Brandy.  Major  Flour- 
nby  fell  back  rapidly,  contesting  every  hill,  and 
only  giving  way  when  in  danger  of  being  out¬ 
flanked.  The  Thirteenth  Virginia  cavalry,  sup¬ 
ported  by  squadrons  of  the  Ninth,  was  now  thrown 
forward  to  the  left  of  the  railroad  in  Botts’s  (for¬ 
merly  J.  A.  Beckham’s)  woods.  The  Fifteenth 
Virginia  cavalry  was  thrown  forward  to  the  right 
of  the  railroad  in  same  woods.  Six  regiments  of 
the  enemy  were  now  deployed  in  a  field  near 
Brandy,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.  The  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  enemy  were  massed  behind  the  cav¬ 


alry  and  the  timber.  Of  course  our  men  were 
compelled  to  again  give  back.  Another  stand 
was  made  by  our  forces  on  the  ground  where 
the  infantry  first  became  engaged  during  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  fight  on  the  first  of  August,  and  here  a  se¬ 
vere  fight  took  place,  in  which  artillery,  musket¬ 
ry,  and  carbines  were  freely  used.  At  this  time 
it  was  discovered  that  a  column  of  at  least  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  moving  on  our  right 
flank  by  way  of  Stevensburgh  toward  Culpeper 
Court-House.  While  the  artillery  on  the  left 
showed  that  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  on  the 
Rixeyville  road,  were  nearly  at  the  Court-House, 
our  forces,  of  course,  were  compelled  again  to 
give  back,  and  this  time  the  Court-House  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  fight  made  at 
this  point,  Colonel  Beale,  Ninth  Virginia,  was 
wounded  slightly  in  the  leg.  At  this  time  a  train 
of  cars  was  at  the  Court-House  bringing  off  the 
plunder  of  our  people.  This  was  fired  upon  some 
three  or  four  times,  and  though  the  shells  explod¬ 
ed  just  above  the  cars,  scattering  the  fragments 
over  them,  yet  no  damage  was  done.  One  shell 
passed  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  but  did  no  damage.  I  am  told  that  near¬ 
ly  every  thing  was  removed  from  the  depot  at 
Culpeper  Court-House,  though  I  hear  that  we 
lost  some  four  or  five  boxes  of  saddles,  eight 
boxes  of  ammunition,  and  forty  sacks  of  corn. 
The  excitement  and  confusion  at  Culpeper  Court- 
House  is  said  to  have  been  very  great  and  very 
striking.  Women  were  shrieking,  soldiers  were 
groaning  with  their  wounds,  and  children  were 
crying  from  fright,  and  the  death-shots  hissing 
from  afar  were  howling  and  screeching  over  the 
town.  At  last  accounts  the  enemy  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  two  miles  out  from  Culpeper 
Court-House.  The  roar  of  artillery  continued, 
however,  until  four  o’clock,  when  it  ceased. 

I  can  get  nothing  definite  as  to  our  losses,  save 
that  we  lost  three  pieces  of  Stuart’s  horse  artillery 
yesterday  evening. 

Later. — After  the  enemy  obtained  possession 
of  Culpeper  Court-House,  on  Sunday,  our  forces 
made  a  stand  about  one  and  a  half  miles  this 
side.  Whilst  engaged  at  this  point,  the  Ninth 
Virginia  cavalry  made  a  bold  and  dashing  charge, 
going  right  up  to  the  Court-House.  In  this 
charge  they  captured  some  twenty-one  prisoners. 
The  aim  of  the  enemy  was  a  surprise,  and,  by 
inclosing  us,  to  capture  our  forces.  In  this  they 
were  most  signally  disappointed.  The  artillery 
(three  pieces)  which  we  lost  were  captured- as  we 
were  retiring  through  the  Court-House.  The  fif¬ 
teenth  Virginia  made  three  gallant  charges  in  the 
fight  which  occurred  after  leaving  the  Court- 
House,  and  which  was  decidedly  the  hottest  of 
the  day.  In  this  fight,  Colonel  Beale  having 
been  wounded,  Major  Waller,  of  the  Ninth,  com¬ 
manded  W.  H.  F.  Lee’s  brigade,  and  handled  it 
with  great  ability.  Our  men  were  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  back  before  superior  numbers,  and 
retired  upon  Cedar  Run,  fighting  as  they  receded. 
The  enemy  advanced  during  the  night  as  far  as 
Rapidan  bridge,  on  the  railroad,  and  threw  a  col¬ 
umn  down  as  low  as  Raccoon  Ford.  Yesterday 
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(Monday)  morning  picket  fighting  began  early, 
and  was  continued  by  the  dismounted  cavalry 
acting  as  sharp-shooters.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  sharp  artillery  duel  at  Sommerville  Ford, 
between  a  battery  of  the  enemy  and  one  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Carter’s  battalion  of  artillery,  in  which  our 
loss  was  three  killed  and  ten  or  fifteen  wounded. 
Our  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  very  destructive 
to  the  enemy.  At  Rapidan  bridge,  about  four 
o’clock,  Beckham’s  horse  artillery  opened  upon 
the  enemy,  doing  good  execution  on  their  squad¬ 
rons,  which  were  carefully  massed  behind  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  hill.  Toward  night,  Major  Flournoy, 
with  the  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy,  but  no 
orders  were  given  him  to  fight  them.  Major 
Flournoy  formed  his  regiment  and  darted  off.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  charged  them  three  times 
most  gallantly,  driving  before  him  a  whole  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  five  prisoners, 
and  but  for  the  hour  being  late  and  near  dark, 
and  our  own  artillery  playing  upon  our  men  by 
mistake  as  they  advanced,  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  would  have  been  secured.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  our  cavalry  fought  well  in  this  last 
fight,  but  they  could  do  nothing,  because  of  the 
vastly  superior  force  which  they  had  to  confront. 
We  must  have  lost  at  least  seventy-five  pris¬ 
oners,  from  all  accounts,  and  not  over  fifty  in 
killed  and  wounded. 


Doc.  170. 

SKIRMISH  NEAR  SMITIIFIELD,  VA. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Martinsbdrgh,  Va.,  Sept.  15, 1863. 

Last  night  at  nine  o’clock,  a  detachment  of 
fifty  men  from  the  First  New-York,  and  another 
of  the  same  number  from  the  Twelfth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  D.  A. 
Irwin,  were  ordered  out  on  scout,  the  whole  un¬ 
der  command  of  Captain  Jones,  First  New-York. 
They  proceeded  to  Charlestown  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  At  seven  o’clock  next  morning 
marched  to  Summit’s  Point,  and  hearing  of  a 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield, 
advanced  on  that  place. 

When  within  three  miles  of  the  town  they 
overtook  one  of  the  enemy’s  scouting  parties,  and 
at  once  gave  chase.  They  pursued  them  to  the 
town,  where  the  retreating  “robs”  were  reen¬ 
forced  by  a  detachment  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
rebel  cavalry,  who  made  a  desperate  charge  upon 
a  portion  of  our  forces,  when  a  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  Captain  Jones,  commanding, 
was  wounded  in  the  hand  and  taken  prisoner ; 
also,  a  number  of  prisoners  were  captured  by  us. 
After  the  first  charge  the  “rebs”  rallied  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  come  in  upon  four  sides,  but  were 
handsomely  met  and  repulsed  at  all  points  by  de¬ 
tachments  under  Captain  Bailey,  Lieutenants 
Poindexter  and  Vermilyca,  First  Michigan,  and 
Lieutenant  D.  A.  Irwin,  of  the  Twelfth  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  fight,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  was  a 


complete  succession  of  charges,  and  of  captures 
and  recaptures  by  both  parties,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  recapture  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Captain  Jones,  together  with  the  four  men 
who  were  his  captors,  by  Sergeant  Thompson, 
First  New-York,  Corporal  Caslejq  and  private 
Amos  Parks,  Twelfth  Pennsylvania,  allowing  the 
Captain  an  interview  of  not  more  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  with  the  chivalry,  scarcely  time  enough  to 
receive  from  them  the  congratulations  due  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  his  rank  upon  so  auspicious  an  occasion. 
After  repulsing  the  enemy  a  number  of  times  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  town,  and  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat  toward  Winchester,  hotly  pursued  by  our 
forces  to  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place. 

Lieutenant  D.  A.  Irwin,  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
by  Captain  Jones  for  his  gallantry  and  coolness, 
and  the  skill  displayed  in  handling  his  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement.  Both  Captains  Jones,  Bailey, 
and  Lieutenant  Irwin  are  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  he  a  noble  trio.  No  more  gallant  and 
efficient  officers  ever  wielded  a  sabre  in  their 
country’s  defence  than  they. 

Our  casualties  were  two  men  wounded.  Lo- 
gonrock,  companjr  B,  Twelfth  Pennsylvania,  dan¬ 
gerously,  and  one  man  of  the  First  New-York,  in 
leg,  slightly.  The  enemy’s  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  unknown.  We  captured  ten  prisoners, 
including  two  officers. 


Doc.  171. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

SUSPENSION  OP  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  ordained  that  “  The  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  and,  whereas, 
a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  1863,  which  rebellion  is  still  existing  ;  and, 
whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved  on 
that  day,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the"  United  States,  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  that  during  the  present  insur¬ 
rection  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when¬ 
ever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  re¬ 
quire,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout 
the  United  States  or  any  part  thereof ;  and,  where¬ 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  public 
safety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said 
writ  shall  now  be  suspended  throughout  the 
United  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  military, 
naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command 
or  in  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war, 
spies  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  of¬ 
ficers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or 
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mustered  or  enlisted  in  or  belonging  to  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  de¬ 
serters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  mil¬ 
itary  law,  or  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  or 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  for  resisting  a 
draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  service  ;  now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  here- 
by  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  suspended  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  the  several  cases  before  mentioned,  and  that 
this  suspension  will  continue  throughout  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  said  rebellion,  or  until  this  Procla¬ 
mation  shall,  bjr  a  subsequent  one,  to  be  issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  revoked.  And  I  do  hereby  require  all 
magistrates,  attorneys,  and  other  civil  officers 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and 
others  in  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  sus¬ 
pension  and  give  it  full  effect,  and  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  and  govern  them¬ 
selves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

MARTIAL  LAW  IN  MISSOURI. 

Heahquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  | 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  IT,  1SG3.  ) 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President,  dated 
Washington,  September  fifteenth,  18G3,  suspend¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
cases  of  persons  belonging  to  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  other  persons 
therein  described,  will  be  held  to  apply  to  all 
Missouri  militia  called  into  active  service  under 
the  orders  of  the  department  commander. 

Hereafter  martial  law  will  be  rigidly  enforced 
throughout  this  department  against  all  persons 
who  shall  in  any  manner  encourage  mutiny,  in¬ 
subordination,  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  endeavor 
to  create  disaffection  among  troops,  and  against 
all  persons  who  shall  publish,  or  utter  publicly, 
words  calculated  to  excite  insurrection  or  lawless 
acts  among  the  people,  or  who  shall  publish 
falsehoods  or  misrepresentations  of  facts  calcu¬ 
lated  to  embarrass  or  weaken  the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Any  person  guilty  of  either  of  the  offences 
above  mentioned  shall  be  punished  by  line  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  a  military 
commission,  and  any  newspaper  which  shall  con¬ 
tain  publications  in  violation  of  this  order  will 
be  suppressed. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  Revised  Army  Regulations, 
which  will  hereafter  be  strictly  enforced. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Schofield. 

J.  A.  Campbell, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  172. 

MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  BONHAM. 

Executive  Department,  Columbia,  S.  0.,  Sept.  21, 1863. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  : 

The  day  of  your  annual  meeting  is  so  near  at 
hand  that  I  should  not  have  convoked  you  again  in 
extra  session  but  for  what  I  deem  a  pressing 
emergency,  admitting  of  no  delay.  The  progress 
of  the  war  for  the  last  few  months  has  not  been 
favorable  to  our  arms.  The  brilliant  repulse  of 
the  enemy’s  iron-clad  fleet,  on  the  seventh  of 
April  last,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  fall  of  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hud¬ 
son,  our  retirement  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Tennessee,  and  also  by  our  evacuation  of 
Morris’s  Island,  but  not  without  a  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  by  the  brave  garrisons  of  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  under  a  fire  from  naval  and  land  batteries 
such  as  no  works  have  ever  before  withstood. 
Fort  Sumter  still  holds  out  with  an  infantry  gar¬ 
rison,  which  has  recently  achieved  a  brilliant 
success.  Her  noble  ruins  afford  the  best  proofs 
of  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  First  South-Carolina  artillery.  Our 
malignant  foe  is  now  erecting  on  Morris’s  Island 
powerful  batteries  of  Parrott  guns,  and  repairing 
his  damaged  fleet,  preparatory  to  another  and 
more  determined  attack  upon  our  harbor  out¬ 
posts,  whilst  his  land  forces  are  being  increased 
with  the  hope,  possibly,  of  carrying  Charleston 
in  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea.  The  call 
of  the  President  for  five  thousand  troops  for  six 
months’  service  within  the  State,  beginning  the 
first  of  August  last,  has  been  promptly  responded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  five  companies,  now  in 
process  of  organization.  This  requisition  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Conscription  Act  to  forty-five, 
embracing  almost  the  entire  population  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  so  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  our  militia  organization  that  I  find  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  obtain  readily  a  force  adequate  to  such 
emergencies  as  seem  likely  now  soon  to  be  upon 
us.  To  meet  those  emergencies  I  have  en¬ 
deavored,  under  your  late  act  and  the  act  of 
1841,  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  of  one  mounted 
regiment,  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  one  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery,  for  service  wherever  ki  the  State 
they  may  be  needed.  This  force  has  not  been  so 
promptly  raised  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  I 
have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  to  again  convene 
your  bodies,  and  to  recommend  to  you  that  you 
devise  such  a  plan  as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem 
expedient  for  furnishing,  for  immediate  service,  a 
military  force  of  at  Jeast  two  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  one  of  which  should  be  mounted,  and  a 
proportionate  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Also, 
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that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  place  in  some 
military  organization  for  the  defence  of  the  State 
every  able-bodied  citizen  between  the  ages  of  six¬ 
teen  and  sixty  not  in  the  confederate  service  or 
otherwise  legally  exempted.  The  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended  arises  from  raiding 
parties  of  the  enemy,  who  may  dash  suddenly 
into  the  State  from  Tennessee,  through  Upper 
Georgia  or  the  passes  of  the  mountains  of  North 
and  South-Oarolina.  Should  the  enemy  in  large 
force  attempt  invasion  from  these  sections,  the 
confederate  government  will,  no  doubt,  afford 
adequate  protection.  But  to  repel  raids  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  firesides,  the  State  herself  should  make 
preparation.  The  persons  to  compose  the  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  the  able-bodied  citizens  be¬ 
tween  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  not  in  the 
confederate  service  or  otherwise  legally  exempted, 
and  in  this  class  should  be  embraced  all  persons 
who  have  procured  exemptions  by  furnishing 
substitutes.  No  one  should  be  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  defending  his  home  because  of  having- 
furnished  a  substitute  for  the  war  for  confederate 
service.  Aliens  who  have  declared  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  become  citizens,  as  also  such  as  are  domi¬ 
ciled  among  us  enjoying  our  laws,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  I  recommend  also  that  the  class  of  those 
whose  service  is  limited  to  the  district  or  regi¬ 
ment  in  which  they  reside  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  point  consistent  with  the  safe 
policy  of  the  State.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General 
upon  that  subject,  herewith  transmitted. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  exemptions, 

I  call  your  attention  to  my  correspondence  with 
the  Commandant  of  conscripts  for  South-Caro- 
lina,  Major  C.  D.  Melton,  who  is  the  successor 
of  Colonel  John  S.  Preston,  with  whom,  previous 
to  your  last  extra  session,  I  had  a  correspond¬ 
ence,  a  copy  of  which  was  then  transmitted  to 
you.  Another  copy,  as  also  a  copy  of  that  with 
Major  Melton,  is  now  transmitted.  This  subject 
calls  for  legislation,  so  as  to  reconcile,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  difference  between  the  laws  of  the 
two  governments.  It  is  an  important  question, 
involving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  governments, 
and  needs  to  be  delicately  handled.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  our  true  policy  is  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  State,  to  conform 
to  the  law  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  I  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  classes  exempted  by  our  law  when  the 
cases  have  been  made,  but  have  claimed  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  all  alike.  The  action  of  the  Executive 
Council,  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  action  of 
your  two  Houses,  at  your  last  session,  (the 
House  approving  and  the  Senate  by  its  silence 
acquiescing  in  my  action,)  made  it  proper  that  I 
should  reply  to  Major  Melton  as  I  had  done  to 
Colonel  Preston. 

Additional  legislation  is  needed  to  enable  the 
Executive,  through  civil  or  military  authority,  or 
both,  more  effectually  to  aid  the  confederate 
government  in  arresting  deserters  from  the  army. 
In  most  cases  the  absentees  have  probably  not 
left  their  commands  with  the  intent  to  desert 


their  colors ;  but  the  result  of  their  absence  is 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  good  of  the  service  and 
protection  of  the  country  are  concerned.  I  have 
endeavored,  so  far  as  I  was  authorized,  to  afford 
assistance;  but  the  law  is  inadequate  to  such 
efficient  aid  as  is  needed.  Many  construe  your 
late  act  on  this  subject  to  mean  that  the  sheriffs 
are  not  to  render  aid  to  the  enrolling-officer  till 
resistance  has  been  made.  In  all  such  cases  the 
deserter,  of  course,  makes  his  escape.  Such  law 
as  you  may  think  proper  to  pass  should  embrace 
deserters  from  State  service,  and  should  also 
punish  aiding  and  abetting  deserters  in  escaping 
from  the  army  and  in  resisting  and  avoiding 
arrest. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  impressment  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
federate  government.  I  am  informed  that  in 
some  sections  where  the  people  have  little  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  use, 
it  is  apprehended  that  destitution  will  be  brought 
about  by  its  unequal  operation.  Coming,  as  you 
do,  from  every  section  of  the  State,  you  are 
doubtless  better  informed  upon  this  subject  than 
myself,  and  better  prepared  to  adopt  a  judicious 
policy  than  I  am  now  to  suggest  it.  1  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  confederate  government  to 
the  subject,  and  suggested  to  them  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  kind,  which 
operates  more  equally  on  all,  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  impressment  of  provisions. 

The  system  adopted  for  furnishing  labor  for  the 
coast  defences  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Large  numbers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  paid  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  instead  of  furnishing  the  labor  ; 
and  others,  with  the  hope  of  impunity,  have 
neither  furnished  the  labor  nor  paid  the  fine. 
With  the  money  collected  by  the  agent  he  has 
been  unable  to  hire  any  labor.  I  recommend 
an  amendment  of  the  acts  on  this  subject,  so  as 
to  abolish  the  fine,  and  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Governor,  through  the  Commissioners  of  Roads, 
(who  in  the  main  are  true  to  their  trusts,)  to  im¬ 
press  the  labor  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
respond  to  the  calls  of  the  Commanding  General, 
giving  credit  for  all  labor  previously  furnished, 
and  that  the  time  of  service  be  extended  to  two 
months.  The  free  negroes  should  be  included. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  has  been  cause  for  the 
complaint  heretofore  made  as  to  the  treatment 
and  detention  of  the  negroes  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  energetic 
State  Agent,  (whose  report  is  herewith  trans¬ 
mitted,)  many  of  the  evils  have  been  remedied. 

M.  L.  Boniiam. 

Doc.  173. 

BATTLE  AT  BLOUNTVILLE,  TENN. 

CINCINNATI  COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNT. 

Carter’s  Station,  Tenn.,  Sept.  25,  1803. 

Tnrs  army  has  been  continually  on  the  move, 
and  thus  far  have  driven  the  rebel  hordes  out  of 
East-Tennessee.  The  last  remnant,  under  Gen- 
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eral  Sam  Jones — Mudwall  Jackson,  who  wears 
not  the  mantle  of  Stonewall— and  Cerro  Gordo 
Williams,  fortified  Zollicoffer  and  Carter’s,  in  or¬ 
der,  as  they  said,  to  make  a  stand,  and  drive  the 
Yankee  horde  back.  But,  alas  for  poor  rebs  ! 
they  knew  not  the  metal  they  were  contending 
with. 

On  the  twelfth  instant,  Colonel  Foster,  Sixty- 
fifth  Indiana  Mounted  infantry,  commanding  Sec¬ 
ond  brigade  of  Shackelford’s  division,  moved  up 
toward  Bristol,  and  got  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels, 
and  burned  two  railroad  bridges.  The  rebels 
moved  out  to  meet  him,  but  our  forces  drove 
them  hack  and  held  possession  of  the  town. 
Night  coming  on,  the  rebels  retired  within  their 
works.  Our  loss  in  this  engagement  amounted 
to  two  killed,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  four 
slightly  wounded,  while  the  rebels  lost  twenty 
killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 

On  the  fourteenth  the  Third  brigade,  Colonel 
Carter  commanding,  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Jonesboro,  where  he 
learned  that  the  rebels  intended  to  make  a  stand. 
More  or  less  skirmishing  ensued  for  the  two  or 
three  days  following. 

General  Shackelford  arrived  at  Haynesville,  (the 
residence  of  the  rebel  senator  from  this  State, 
who,  like  all  the  chivalry,  took  to  his  heels,)  on 
Monday  morning  at  daylight,  and  took  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  field.  The  rebels  opened 
on  our  advance  with  their  artillery,  doing  but 
little  damage,  our  loss  amounting  to  one  man 
killed  and  one  wounded.  The  rebels  left  four 
dead  in  our  lines  and  two  wounded,  one  of  them 
a  Captain.  We  captured  about  thirty  prisoners. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  Tuesday, 
General  Burnside  arrived,  and  demanded  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Carter.  They  refused.  In  the  mean 
time  Colonel  Foster,  who  was  still  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebels,  was  ordered  to  attack  them  that  after¬ 
noon.  He  did  so.  The  rebels  took  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  town  of  Blountville.  Colonel  Foster 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  them  to  retire  from 
the  town,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy  it.  The 
citizens  also  remonstrated  with  their  rebel  friends, 
but  without  avail.  They  had  sent  the  flower  of 
their  army  to  meet  the  fighting  men  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  division — Georgia’s  gallant  sons,  who  never 
ran. 

Colonel  Foster  opened  fire  at  one  o’clock,  and 
the  fight  lasted  until  dusk,  when  Georgia’s  sons, 
who  never  ran,  broke  and  retreated  like  a  quarter- 
horse,  leaving  one  piece  of  artillery,  twenty-four 
pounder,  and  sixty -nine  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of 
our  boys. 

The  rebel  General  Jones  had  picked  the  fresh 
troops,  (he  had  Georgians,)  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  back  Foster’s  brigade,  but  met  with  a 
sad  and  sure  defeat. 

Our  loss  was  five  killed  and  twelve  wounded, 
while  the  rebel  loss  was  thirty  killed  and  fifty- 
six  wounded. 

Colonel  Carter’s  Third  brigade  was  closely 
pushing  the  rebels  on  the  west  of  Carter’s  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  their 
works  at  Carter’s,  which,  under  cover  of  the 


night,  they  evacuated,  taking  off  their  artillery, 
and  leaving  the  gun-carriages  and  caissons  in  the 
fortifications.  Most  of  the  North-Carolina  troops 
took  to  the  mountains,  while  others  returned  to 
their  homes,  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have 
been  grossly  humbugged  and  have  at  last  found 
their  rights ! 

General  Shackelford’s  division  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move  since  their  arrival  in  East- 
Tennessee,  the  Second  and  Third  brigades  being 
on  the  east  end  of  the  road,  (East-Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad  ;)  Colonel  Bird,  with  the  First 
brigade,  was  on  the  west  end  supporting  General 
Rosecrans.  The  men  are  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  but  do  it  most  cheerfully. 
General  Burnside  is  daily  gaining  popularity  with 
the  people  of  East-Tennessee,  as  well  as  endear¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  soldiers.  While  he  says  hut 
little,  he  knows  who  does  the  work. 

General  Shackelford,  one  of  the  best  officers  in 
the  service,  always  at  his  post  late  and  early,  is 
universally  liked  by  both  officers  and  men.  I 
predict  for  the  General  ere  long  another  star. 

Movements  are  now  going  on,  and  you  will  hear 
from  this  army  ere  long.  Delta. 

INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  ACCOUNT. 

In  Camp  near  Knoxtoae,  Tenn.,  I 
September  29,  1S63.  j 

Last  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  clear 
and  pleasant.  The  Second  brigade,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foster,  left  camp  early  in  the  morning, 
to  march  fifteen  miles  and  attack  the  enemy, 
who,  it  was  reported,  had  made  a  stand  at 
Blountville,  Tennessee.  All  ready  and  eager  to 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  brigade  gayly 
wound  its  way  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
rough  and  dusty  roads  of  East-Tennessee.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  we  came  upon  the 
enemy’s  pickets.  These  gentlemen,  thinking 
prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  took  to  their 
heels  and  iiade  their  escape.  A  little  further  on 
a  small  pcf’tion  of  the  chivalrous  Southern  sol¬ 
diers,  like  a  fet  of  barbarous  savages,  had  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  behind  logs  and  trees  to  dis¬ 
pute  our  way.  The  Fifth  Indiana  cavalry,  ever 
ready  to  take  the  front  if  called  upon,  entered 
the  timber  on  the  right  and  left  to  hunt  these 
brave  soldiers  and  drive  them  from  their  dens. 
Bushwhacking  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
For  ten  miles  we  made  our  way  through  the 
corn-fields  and  woods,  with  a  flanking  party  on 
each  side  to  prevent  surprise,  expecting  every 
moment  to  come  upon  the  secreted  foe  in  force. 
As  fast  as  our  brigade  advanced  the  bushwhack¬ 
ers  retreated,  covering  their  retreat  by  firing  upon 
the  “Yankees”  from  behind  every  1^11  and  wood. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  town.  Lieutenant  Dumont,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  artillery,  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
lie  took  a  position  and  opened  upon  the  enemy 
with  shells.  The  hills  and  woods  echoed  and  re¬ 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  the  roaring  cannon, 
until  the  last  shell  in  the  caisson  was  shot.  At 
four  o’clock  the  Sixty-fifth  Indiana  was  sent  out  on 
the  right  to  act  as  sharp-shooters,  and  flank  the 
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enemy.  In  half  an  hour  the  quick  and  continuous 
firing  of  their  heavy  rifles  told  plainly  that  they 
were  hotly  engaged.  Lieutenant  Colvin  was 
then  ordered  forward  with  his  battery,  and  did 
good  execution.  Company  C,  Captain  Smith, 
and  company  I,  Captain  Morse,  Fifth  Indiana, 
were  ordered  by  Colonel  Foster  to  charge  on  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  who  were  supporting 
their  battery.  The  frightened  rebs,  seeing 
three  columns  moving  upon  them — the  Sixty-fifth 
on  the  right,  Colonel  Butler  leading  the  Fifth 
cavalry  in  the  centre,  the  Eighth  Tennessee  on 
the  left— gave  up  in  despair,  and,  panic-stricken, 
left  in  hurried  confusion.  Our  brave  boys,  see¬ 
ing  the  enemy  give  way,  raised  a  shout,  put  spurs 
to  their  horses  and  made  chase.  Colonel  Butler 
charged  on  after  them,  capturing  one  twenty-four 
pound  gun  and  one  wagon.  The  gun  was  taken 
by  Orderly  St.  John,  company  H,  with  a  small 
squad  of  men.  The  charge  through  the  town 
was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  battle. 
The  sun  had  set  far  in  the  west,  behind  the  col¬ 
umn.  The  town  in  front  was  already  on  fire,  and 
mostly  consumed,  from  the  rebel  shells.  The 
Sixty-fifth  Indiana,  on  the  right,  was  sharply  en¬ 
gaging  the  enemy.  Companies  C  and  D,  on  the 
left,  were  driving  the  rebels  out  of  the  corn-field 
back  to  their  guns,  when  our  men  dashed  on 
through  the  smoky  streets,  with  burning  timbers 
and  columns  of  blaze  on  both  sides.  The  shout 
of  victory  was  soon  raised,  and  our  never-flinch¬ 
ing  soldiers,  who  had  been  exposed  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  the  firing  of  a  secreted 
enemy,  now  felt  that  they  were  reaping  a  full 
harvest  in  seeing  the  enemy  completely  whipped 
and  themselves  the  victorious  party.  Great 
praise  is  due  to  each  commander  of  the  three 
regiments  and  two  batteries  engaged  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  the  men  have  the  real  Spartan  metal  in 
them. 

The  result  of  the  battle  is  as  follows :  Rebel 
loss  fifteen  killed,  fifty  wounded,  and  one  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  five  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded.  Only  one  killed  in  the 
Fifth  Indiana  cavalry — John  W.  Johnson,  sad¬ 
dler  in  company  C.  We  camped  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy  that  night  and  the  next 
day,  when  wo  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  this 
place. 

Since  entering  Knoxville,  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  our  regiment  has  been  to  Sevierville, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  Smoky  Mountains,  N.  C.,  to 
Greenville,  to  Bristol,  Va.,  to  Zollicoffer,  where 
we  had  a  sharp  fight,  killing  fifty  and  wounding 
one  hundred.  We  had  a  short  skirmish  also  at 
Bristol,  where  we  had  five  men  wounded  and 
none  killed. 

We  are  now  at  Knoxville,  waiting  further  or¬ 
ders.  Our  horses  are  jaded  and  our  men  tired, 
but  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  will  all  jump,  give 
one  whoop  and  start  off  to  win  new  laurels,  and 
hasten  the  time  when  we  can  all  return  to  our 
homes  again.  Fifth  Cavalry. 


Doc.  174. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  POPE  PIUS  IN. 

Richmond,  September  23, 1S63. 

Very  Venerable  Sovereign  Pontiff  :  The 
letters  which  you  have  written  to  the  clergy  of 
New-Orleans  and  New-York  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me,  and  I  have  read  with  emotion  the 
deep  grief  therein  expressed  for  the  ruin  and  de¬ 
vastation  caused  by  the  war  which  is  now  being 
waged  by  the  United  States  against  the  States 
and  people  which  have  selected  me  as  their  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  your  orders  to  your  clergy  to  exhort 
the  people  to  peace  and  charity.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  Christian  charity  which  has  im¬ 
pelled  you  to  this  reiterated  appeal  to  the  clergy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  personally,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States,  our  gratitude  for  such  sentiments  of  • 
Christian  good  feeling  and  love,  and  to  assure 
your  Holiness  that  the  people,  threatened  even 
on  their  own  hearths  with  the  most  cruel  oppres¬ 
sion  and  terrible  carnage,  are  desirous  now,  as 
they  have  always  been,  to  see  the  end  of  this  im¬ 
pious  war ;  that  we  have  addressed  prayers  to 
heaven  for  that  issue  which  your  Holiness  now 
desires  ;  that  we  desire  none  of  our  enemy’s  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  that  we  fight  merely  to  resist  the 
devastation  of  our  country  and  the  shedding  of 
our  best  blood,  and  to  force  them  to  let  us  live 
in  peace  under  the  protection  of  our  own  institu¬ 
tions  and  under  our  laws,  which  not  only  insure 
to  everyone  the  enjoyment  of  his  temporal  rights, 
but  also  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  I  pray 
your  Holiness  to  accept,  on  the  part  of  myself 
and  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  our  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  favor  of  peace. 
May  the  Lord  preserve  the  days  of  your  Holi¬ 
ness  and  keep  you  under  his  divine  protection. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

REPLY  OF  THE  POPE. 

Illustrious  and  Honorable  President  :  Salu¬ 
tation.  We  have  just  received,  with  all  suit¬ 
able  welcome,  the  persons  sent  by  you  to  place 
in  our  hands  your  letter,  dated  twenty-third  of 
September  last.  Not  slight  was  the  pleasure  we 
experienced  when  we  learned,  from  these  persons 
and  the  letter,  with  what  feelings  of  joy  and  grat¬ 
itude  you  were  animated,  illustrious  and  honor¬ 
able  President,  as  soon  as  you  were  informed  of 
our  letters  to  our  venerable  brothers,  John,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New-York,  and  John,  Archbishop  of 
New-Orleans,  dated  the  eighteenth  of  October  of 
last  year,  and  in  which  we  have,  with  all  our 
strength,  excited  and  exhorted  these  venerable 
brothers  that  in  their  episcopal  piety  and  solici¬ 
tude  they  should  endeavor,  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal,  and  in  our  name,  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  fatal  civil  war  which  has  broken  out  in  those 
countries,  in  order  that  the  American  people  may 
obtain  peace  and  concord,  and  dwell  charitably 
together.  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  us  to 
see  that  you,  illustrious  and  honorable  President, 
and  your  people,  are  animated  with  the  same 
desires  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  wo  have 
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in  our  letters  inculcated  upon  our  venerable 
brothers.  May  it  please  God  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  other  peoples  of  America  and  their 
rulers,  reflecting  seriously  how  terrible  is  civil 
war,  and  what  calamities  it  engenders,  listen  to 
the  inspirations  of  a  calmer  spirit,  and  adopt  re¬ 
solutely  the  part  of  peace.  As  for  us,  we  shall 
not  cease  to  offer  up  the  most  fervent  prayers  to 
God  Almighty  that  he  may  pour  out  upon  all 
the  peoples  of  America  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
charity,  and  that  he  will  stop  the  great  evils 
which  afflict  them.  We,  at  the  same  time,  be¬ 
seech  the  God  of  mercy  and  pity  to  shed  abroad 
upon  you  the  light  of  his  grace,  and  attach  you 
to  us  by  a  perfect  friendship. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s,  the  third  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  of  our 
Pontificate  18.  Pius  IX. 


Doc.  175. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LIN¬ 
COLN. 

RAISING  OP  THE  BLOCKADE  OP  THE  PORT  OP  ALEX¬ 
ANDRIA,  VIRGINIA. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  in  my  Proclamation  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  1861,  the  ports  of  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North-Carolina  were  for  reasons 
therein  set  forth,  placed  under  blockade ;  and, 
whereas,  the  port  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  has 
since  been  blockaded,  but  as  the  blockade  of  that 
port  may  now  be  safely  relaxed,  with  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  commerce;  now,  therefore,  be 
it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  authority  in 
me  vested  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
1861,  entitled  “  An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of 
the  said  port  of  Alexandria  shall  so  far  cease 
and  determine  from  and  after  this  date ;  that 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  said  port,  except 
as  to  persons,  things,  and  information,  contraband 
of  war,  may  from  this  date  be  carried  on,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  lim¬ 
itations,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  order,  which  is  appended  to  my 
proclamation  of  the  tenth  of  May,  1862. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed.  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
this  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1862,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-third. 

Abraiiam  Lincoln. 

By  the  President  : 

VV illiam  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  176. 

GENERAL  BANKS’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
New-Orleans,  September  28,  1863.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  70 : 

I.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  have  reestablished  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  freedom  of  these  waters  by  the  iron 
hand  of  war  against  a  confederation  of  rebel 
States  is  an  event  of  equal  import  with  their  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement,  and  makes  the  Union  a 
nation.  It  is  a  baptism  of  blood.  In  a  brief 
period  of  time  this  vast  and  fertile  valley  will  be 
opened  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  war,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property,  the  dispersion  of  laborers, 
and  the  decimation  of  population,  the  inhabitable 
globe  does  not  offer  a  nobler  theatre  for  intelli¬ 
gent  enterprise  than  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  cultivation  of  new  products,  the  application 
of  new  elements  and  different  systems  of  labor, 
the  immediate  reorganization  of  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  resistless  energy  of  many  millions 
of  freemen,  will  create  individual  and  national 
wealth,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Never 
was  a  country  better  worth  fighting  for,  better 
worth  defending. 

The  highest  duty  of  the  people  is  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi,  upon 
which  depends  the  support  of  the  present  and 
the  hope  of  the  future.  The  Government  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  armed  assistance  of  all  those  who 
claim  the  right  of  citizens  or  seek  to  share  their 
privileges.  Those  who  covet  the  profits  of  trade, 
disclaiming  citizenship  and  acknowledging  allegi¬ 
ance  to  foreign  nations  only,  remain  here  by  per¬ 
mission  and  favor,  and  not  of  right. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  important  advantages  secured 
by  a  free  communication  between  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  markets  of  the  world, 
the  citizens  of  the  First  and  Second  Congres¬ 
sional  Districts  of  Louisiana,  liable  to  military 
duty,  have  been  enrolled  for  general  military  ser¬ 
vice,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  conscription,  passed  by  Congress,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  applicable  to  this  Department.  Proper 
publication  will  be  hereafter  made  of  the  number 
of  troops  required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  selection.  The  conscription 
will  not  be  held  to  embrace  those  well-disposed 
persons  who,  in  the  event  of  capture  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  immunity 
of  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

II.  The  organization  of  one  or  more  volunteer 
regiments,  to  be  designated  “  The  Louisiana 
Volunteers,”  whose  services  will  be  limited  by 
the  term  of  enlistment,  to  the  protection  and  de¬ 
fence  of  New-Orleans,  is  hereby  authorized.  Vol¬ 
unteers  for  this  service  will  receive  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  twenty-five  dollars  of  which 
and  one  month’s  pay  will  be  advanced  when  the 
volunteer  is  mustered  into  service  for  the  war. 
Captain  C.  W.  Killborn,  Provost-Marshal  of  the 
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city  of  New-Orleans,  is  charged  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  organization  and  command  of  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  ;  Captain  R.  B.  Brown,  Provost-Marshal  of 
the  parish  of  Jefferson,  is  authorized  to  organize 
and  command  the  second  regiment.  The  first 
regiment  will  be  recruited  and  organized  in  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  excepting  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  second  within  the  limits  of  the 
parish  of  Jefferson,  and  the  Fourth  District  of 
New-Orleans. 

ITT.  Able-bodied  men  of  color  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  employed  upon  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  on  private  plantations,  will  be  detail¬ 
ed  for  military  service  in  the  Corps  d’Afrique, 
upon  order  of  the  Commission  of  Enrolment. 
No  officer  or  other  person  is  allowed  to  recruit 
men  for  any  special  regiment  of  that  corps  ;  and 
every  officer  recruiting  for  this  corps  under  this 
order  will  be  furnished  with,  and  required  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  authority  for  his  acts,  signed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Recruiting,  and  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Enrolments.  Substitutes  will  be 
received  in  cases  where  the  labor  of  the  recruit  is 
specially  required,  and  exemptions  allowed  in 
cases  of  necessity,  upon  application  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Enrolment,  but  by  no  other  person  or 
authority.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  crops  of  the  season,  and  laborers  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  far  as  practicable  to  supply  the  vacan¬ 
cies  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  this  order. 
The  first  duty  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  to  protect  it  from  invasion,  and  those 
whose  interests  are  inconsistent  with  a  vigorous 
defence  of  the  Department,  or  who  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  invasions  of  a  public  enemy,  can  have 
no  rights  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  re¬ 
spect. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Banks. 

G.  Norman  Lieber, 

A.  A.  A.  General. 


Doc.  IVY. 

FIGHT  AT  MORGANZIA,  LA. 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  Thirteenth  ) 
Army  Corps,  Morganzia,  La.,  Sept.  80,  1863.  ) 

Since  the  occupation  of  Morganzia  by  our 
forces,  an  outpost,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Indiana,  Nineteenth  Iowa,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cavalry,  under  Major  Montgomery,  has 
been  established  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  this 
place,  in  the  direction  of  the  Atchafalaya,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Leake.  The  cavalry 
had  been  posted  about  two  miles  in  advance  of 
the  infantry,  with  instructions  to  advance  daily 
and  skirmish  with  the  rebels  across  the  Atchafa¬ 
laya.  The  object  of  this  post  was  simply  to  hold 
the  rebels  in  check. 

Yesterday  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  General  Green  in 
person,  crossed  the  Atchafalaya.  They  then  di¬ 
vided  into  three  detachments,  and  advanced  on 
both  flanks  of  Colonel  Leake  and  the  front  of 
Major  Montgomery.  After  skirmishing  some 
time  with  the  Major,  they  brought  a  piece  of  ar¬ 


tillery  against  him  and  compelled  him  to  fall 
back.  He  attempted  to  join  Colonel  Leake,  but 
was  unable.  After  considerable  skirmishing,  he 
succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  out,  -with  a  loss  of 
five  men.  About  the  same  time  that  Major  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  attacked  the  enemy  engaged  both 
flanks  of  Colonel  Leake.  The  forces  under  Col¬ 
onel  Leake  were  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
the  enemy  having  advanced  within  one  hundred 
yards  and  opened  upon  them  before  they  were 
aware  of  their  presence.  Both  regiments  imme¬ 
diately  formed  into  line  of  battle,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  soon  became  general.  Against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds  this  little  detachment  obstinately  con¬ 
tested  every  foot  of  ground.  The  enemy,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  did  not  use  any  of  their 
artillery  against  our  infantry ;  but  not  so  with 
us ;  for,  charged  as  heavily  as  they  were  with 
grape  and  canister,  they  did  frightful  execution. 
After  two  gallant  charges,  in  which  many  of  our 
bravest  men  fell,  our  forces  fell  back  behind  a 
levee  near  by.  Here  the  enemy  pressed  us  so 
closely  that  our  line  became  broken,  and  every 
man  fought  for  himself. 

Just  as  our  men  were  beginning  to  recover 
themselves,  the  third  detachment,  which  had  en¬ 
gaged  Major  Montgomery,  appeared  in  our  rear, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy  closed  upon  our 
force,  thus  completely  surrounding  them.  It  was 
impossible  for  our  men  to  stand  the  galling  fire 
which  was  poured  into  them  from  every  side,  and 
rather  than  surrender,  the  order  was  given  for 
every  man  to  save  himself  as  best  he  could.  They 
were  not  slow  in  taking  the  hint,  and  broke  for 
the  bushes.  A  portion  of  them  succeeded  in  es¬ 
caping  ;  but  the  majority  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  were  Colonel  Leake,  reported 
wounded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rose. 

This  short  but  furious  engagement  lasted  about 
two  hours,  and  for  the  fierceness  with  which  it 
raged,  in  proportion  with  the  forces  engaged,  has 
never  been  equalled.  From  the  obstinacy  which 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  encountered,  they 
estimated  our  force  to  be  at  least  two  thousand, 
when  in  reality  it  was  but  a  little  over  five  hundred. 
This  report  is  corroborated  by  a  number  of  persons 
who  participated  in  the  engagement,  but  were 
afterward  captured.  Our  whole  loss  will  not  fall 
short  of  four  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

ANOTnER  ACCOUNT. 

Morganzia’s  Landing,  September  80. 

We  are  still  “snooping  around”  here,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Gray  says,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
getting  away,  and  no  great  present  chance  of  do¬ 
ing  any  good.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  came  here. 
Nearly  a  month  ago  a  transport  was  fired  into 
near  this  place,  which  is  very  favorably  located 
for  enterprises  of  that  description,  the  river  being 
unusually  narrow  right  here.  The  perpetration 
of  the  outrage  having  been  reported  to  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New-Orleans,  General  Herron  was  forth¬ 
with  ordered  to  proceed  here  with  his  division ; 
and  I  suppose  he  was  to  stay  here  and  keep  the 
rebels  back  from  the  river,  as  he  has  done  but 
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very  little  else.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  which 
is  twenty-five  miles  above  Port  Hudson,  and 
thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
we  landed  on  the  west  side,  and  sent  out  the 
Second  brigade,  (ours  is  the  First,)  to  feel  of  the 
rebels.  The  brigade  started  in  the  morning,  tak¬ 
ing  a  road  that  ran  directly  back  from  the  river, 
and  soon  came  upon  a  small  rebel  force,  which 
commenced  skirmishing  and  falling  back.  About 
ten  miles  out  they  turned  off  on  a  road  that  leads 
to  the  Atchafalaya  (Shafalar)  River,  and  soon  en¬ 
tered  the  timber,  which  is  very  dense  and  effect¬ 
ually  conceals  every  thing  twenty  rods  distant. 
Here  they  began  to  contest  our  advance  more 
earnestly,  and  at  about  nine  o’clock  our  troops 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  front  of  a  fort  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  mounting  several  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery — how  many  they  could  not  tell ;  so  they 
fell  back  for  the  night,  and  sent  back  for  reen¬ 
forcements. 

The  next  day  we  went  out,  got  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  staid  over  night,  and  marched  back  in  the 
morning.  It  was  understood  that  a  rebel  force, 
numbering  from  seven  thousand  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  were  strongly  intrenched  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atchafalaya,  which  is  about  nine  hundred 
feet  wide  at  that  point,  with  steep  banks  and 
very  muddy  near  the  water.  We  had  no  means 
of  crossing,  and  they  were  too  strong  for  us  if  we 
had  ;  so  General  Herron  contented  himself  with 
sending  out  a  force  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake,  to  act  as  an 
army  of  observation.  They  were  encamped  about 
three  miles  distant,  and  were  daily  employed  in 
skirmishing  with  rebs,  who  crossed  the  river 
on  a  small  flat-boat.  Colonel  Leake  has  been 
out  there  about  three  weeks.  Day  before  yes¬ 
terday  it  began  to  rain  a  little,  and  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  was  dark  and  drizzly. 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness  the  rebels  crossed 
over  seven  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  cav¬ 
alry,  and  marching  in  a  large  circle,  surrounded 
our  little  force,  which,  after  a  sharp  fight,  was 
captured.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  matter, 
for  a  certainty,  at  the  present  time.  I  hear  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake  is  slightly  wounded  by 
a  ball  which  killed  his  horse ;  but  there  is  no 
telling  as  yet,  except  that  it  is  certain  he  is  wound¬ 
ed  and  a  prisoner,  as  also  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rose,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Indiana. 

There  was  only  one  man  from  any  company  in 
our  regiment  out  on  that  duty,  the  force  being 
mainly  composed  of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  and 
Twenty-sixth  Indiana,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
some  cavalry.  When  the  troops  were  ordered 
into  line,  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  was  ordered 
out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  the  gunboats 
fairly  swarmed  here;  but  the  rebels  only  came 
over  to  take  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  having  accomplished  that,  scampered 
back  as  fast  as  possible. 

As  far  as  is  now  known,  we  sustained  a  loss  of 
fourteen  killed  and  about  forty  wounded.  No 
blame  can  be  attached  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leake  for  having  been  thus  surprised.  The 


place  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  performance 
of  such  a  feat.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by 
cane-fields  and  weeds,  which  were  so  thick  that 
a  hundred  thousand  men  might  be  concealed 
within  a  mile  distance,  and  you  not  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  single  man.  Besides,  the  Colonel’s 
force  was  entirely  inadequate  to  guard  against  a 
surprise  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sult  that  every  body  here  has  foretold  since  he  has 
been  out  there. 

General  Herron  was  relieved  by  General  Dana, 
and  left  us  just  in  time  to  be  able  to  say :  “  I 
was  not  in  command  at  the  time.”  Thomas. 


Doc.  178. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  September  29,  13(53. 

Special  Orders,  No.  68 : 

I.  The  following  regulations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  freedmen  are  announced  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  and  government  of  all  concerned. 

II.  All  male  negroes,  who  after  examination 
shall  be  found  capable  of  bearing  arms,  will  be 
organized  into  companies  and  regiments.  All 
others,  including  men  incapable  of  bearing  arms, 
women  and  children,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  camps  in  idleness,  will  be  required 
to  perform  such  labor  as  may  be  suited  to  their 
several  conditions,  in  the  several  staff  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  army,  on  plantations,  leased  or 
otherwise,  within  our  lines,  as  wood-choppers,  or 
in  any  way  that  their  labor  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  For  the  carrying  out  these  regulations, 
there  will  be  established  a  system  of  general  and 
local  supervision. 

III.  The  Quartermaster’s  Commissary  and  Med¬ 
ical  Department  will  issue  supplies  necessary  for 
the  care  and  employment  of  these  people,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  properly  authorized  officers. 

IV.  All  freed  people,  by  whomsoever  employ¬ 
ed,  will  be  paid  for  their  labor  as  already  ordered, 
or  as  hereafter  may  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Department. 

V.  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  labor  rated  at 
six  dollars  per  month,  or  above,  will  be  deduct¬ 
ed  from  monthly  payments  and  paid  to  Superin¬ 
tendents  by  all  officers  and  private  individuals 
employing  or  having  in  charge  colored  laborers, 
to  be  expended  according  to  order  for  providing 
for  the  sick  and  otherwise  dependent. 

VI.  Transportation  will  be  furnished  for  per¬ 
sons  and  goods,  for  the  benefit  of  these  people, 
on  Government  transports  and  military  railroads 
within  the  Department,  on  the  order  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent. 

VII.  Citizens  voluntarily  laboring  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  these  people,  saving  as  they  do  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cost  of  labor  in  providing  for  their  care, 
will,  when  properly  accredited  by  the  General 
Superintendent,  be  entitled  to  rations,  quarters, 
and  transportation  on  Government  transports  and 
military  railroads  within  the  Department. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  Thomas, 

Adj  utanVQ  eneral. 
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Doc.  179. 

OCCUPATION  OF  FORT  SMITH,  ARK. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September  10,  1863. 

Once  more,  by  the  favor  of  heaven  upon  the 
valor  of  our  arms,  the  Federal  authority  holds 
sway  at  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas.  The  brigade 
of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  under  Colonel  Cloud 
is  in  complete  possession  of  this  ancient  Federal 
post.  General  Blunt,  with  his  body-guard  and 
several  of  his  daring  scouts,  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  town  and  barracks,  on  Tuesday,  September 
first.  At  noon,  of  the  same  day,  the  First  in¬ 
fantry  regiment  of  Arkansian  volunteers,  under 
Colonel  J.  M.  Johnson,  filed  into  the  streets  and 
Government  inclosure,  to  the  lively  music  of  the 
regimental  band  of  drums  and  fifes.  It  was  a 
glad  hour  for  the  Union  citizens  and  our  tired 
and  dusty  braves  who  had  been  on  the  march 
for  twenty  days,  making  an  average  during  that 
time  of  nearly  twenty  miles  per  day.  We  had 
pursued  the  rebel  hordes  under  Cooper  and 
Steel  for  several  days,  and  finally  yielded  the 
palm  of  swift  running  to  the  fleeing  rebels  at 
Perryville,  in  the  Choctaw  nation.  Returning 
thence,  we  came  upon  the  trail  of  the  rebel  chief¬ 
tain  Cabbal  and  his  crew.  Within  fighting  range 
of  this  gang,  (said  to  number  two  thousand  five 
hundred,)  we  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  thir¬ 
ty-first  ult.  The  enemy’s  position  was  a  natur¬ 
al  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  Poteau  Creek. 
Here,  only  three  miles  from  our  camp,  we  ex¬ 
pected  an  encounter  the  next  morning.  His 
camp  being  on  our  direct  route  to  Fort  Smith, 
now  only  ten  miles  distant,  what  else  could  we 
expect  but  fierce  resistance  ?  .But  on  we  went, 
General  Blunt  with  a  portion  of  his  dauntless 
cavalry  leading  the  way,  and  lo  !  no  enemy  was 
there.  The  report  is  that  Cabbal  is  always  braver 
when  drunk  than  when  sober :  perhaps  on  this 
occasion  he  was  too  drunk  even  to  b;  brave. 
He,  however,  left  a  few  sneaking  bushwhackers 
along  the  road,  who  fired  on  our  advancing  col¬ 
umn,  and  wounded  one  of  our  men. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  our  destination,  Colo¬ 
nel  Cloud,  with  a  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery,  turned  aside  in  search  of  the 
fleeing  foe.  An  encounter  ensued  on  the  rugged 
hill  called  the  Back  Bone,  in  which  Colonel 
Cloud’s  advanced  guard  was  ambushed,  four  of 
his  men  killed,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded,  with 
the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  horses.  But  his  men 
took  quick  revenge  by  slaying  and  wounding  some 
thirty  or  more  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  the 
whole  cavalcade  to  a  hastier  flight  than  had  ever 
quickened  their  speed  before. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Fort  Smith  has  been 
a  general  headquarters  of  rebellion  and  treason. 
Its  garrison  under  Captain  Sturgis  had  been 
driven  away  in  the  spring  of  1861.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  and  of  all  the  surrounding  country 
had  been  dragooned  into  subserviency  to  the 
hateful  confederacy  of  traitors,  headed  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  by  such  dastards  as  Rector,  Hindman  and 
Company.  Few  places,  perhaps,  within  the  scope 
of  rebellion  exhibit  more  vividly  the  desolation 
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of  the  secession  mania.  The  town  of  Fort  Smith 
once  flourished,  and  was  growing  rapidly  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  wealth.  Its  present  stagnation  in  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  dilapidations  everywhere  visible 
along  its  streets — the  stoppage  of  the  Overland 
Mail,  the  destruction  of  the  telegraph,  and  the 
utter  and  total  emptiness  of  its  warehouses  and 
storerooms,  arc  the  legitimate  products  of  a  sense¬ 
less  and  fanatic  rebellion  that  has  held  dominion 
here  ever  since  the  madcaps  in  convention  at 
Little  Rock  wrested  Arkansas  from  the  benefi¬ 
cent  fraternity  of  the  Federal  Union.  No  Fed¬ 
eral  force  had  ever  been  here  since  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  Captain  Sturgis,  until  the  entrance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Frontier  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  No  part,  therefore,  of  the  destruction 
of  property  and  business,  and  destitution  and 
misery  of  the  people,  can  be  charged  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Federal  army.  The  rebs  had  it  all  their 
own  way ;  and  a  sorry  way  it  was  indeed — cali¬ 
co  per  yard,  five  dollars  ;  a  pair  of  coarse  shoes, 
forty  dollars  ;  a  pair  of  jean  pants,  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  ;  a  pair  of  boots,  one  hundred  dollars  ;  box 
of  blacking,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ;  and  all 
other  things  at  the  same  starvation  rates.  Such 
was  the  reign  in  Fort  Smith  of  the  so-called  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America. 

On  our  arrival  here,  Colonel  Cloud  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  post.  The  Colonel,  however, 
is  restive  under  confinement.  He  evidently  pre¬ 
fers  to  be  on  an  adventurous  dash  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  Kansians,  (Second  Kansas  cavalry.)  He 
is  now  out  on  an  important  scout. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  First  Arkansas 
infantry,  is  Commander  of  the  post,  and  his 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  E.  J.  Searl,  is  Provost-Mar¬ 
shal.  Matters  are  progressing  finely.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  already  come  in  and  sworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Large  numbers  have  volunteered  to  enter  our 
army.  Of  these  volunteers  the  First  Arkansas 
infantry  regiment  is  receiving  large  accessions, 
because,  doubtless,  Arkansians  prefer  to  join  with 
the  citizens  of  their  own  State.  Thrifton. 


Doc.  180. 

PURSUIT  OF  THE  GUERRILLAS. 

GENERAL  EWING’S  REPORT.* 

HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT  OP  THE  BORDER,  ) 

Kansas  Citv,  Missouri,  Aug.  81, 1S63.  j 

Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  W.  March ,  A.  A.  G.,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Missouri ,  St.  Louis ,  Missouri : 
Sir  :  Some  commanders  of  detachments  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Quantrell  are  still  out 
after  his  scattered  forces.  In  advance  of  their 
return,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  raid,  which  in 
some  respects  may  be  deficient,  for  want  of  offi¬ 
cial  information  from  them. 

Three  or  four  times  this  summer  the  guerrillas 
have  assembled  to  the  number  of  several  hun¬ 
dred,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  border.  They  have  threatened  alternately 

*  See  Doc.  162,  page  495,  ante. 
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Lexington,  Independence,  Warrensburgh,  and 
Ilarrisonville  ;  and  frequent  reports  have  reached 
me  from  scouts  and  spies  that  they  meant  to 
sacl^:  and  destroy  Shawnee,  Olathe,  Paola,  Mound 
City,  and  other  towns  in  Kansas  near  the  east¬ 
ern  border.  I  placed  garrisons  in  all  these  Kan¬ 
sas  towns,  and  issued  arms  and  rations  to  volun¬ 
teer  militia  companies  there.  From  trustworthy 
sources  I  learned,  toward  the  last  of  July,  that 
they  were  threatening  a  raid  on  Lawrence ;  and 
soon  after  they  commenced  assembling  on  the 
Sinabar,  in  the  western  part  of  Lafayette  county. 
I  at  once  ordered  a  company  of  infantry,  which 
was  then  coming  down  from  Fort  Ripley,  to  stop 
at  Lawrence,  which  they  did  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  until  after  the  guerrilla  force  had  been 
dispersed  by  a  force  I  sent  against  them. 
From  this  time,  though  constantly  receiving  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  movements  and  plans,  I 
could  learn  nothing  of  a  purpose  to  make  a  raid 
into  Kansas.  Their  forces  were  again  scattered 
in  small  predatory  bands,  and  I  had  all  available 
forces  in  like  manner  scattered  throughout  the 
Missouri  portion  of  this  district,  and  especially 
the  border  counties,  besetting  their  haunts  and 
paths. 

Quantrell’s  whole  force  was  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  composed  of  selected  bands  from  this 
part  of  Missouri.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  assembled  on  Blackwater,  near  the  eastern 
border  of  this  district,  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  Kansas  line,  on  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth.  I  am  informed  by  Major  Ross,  M.  S.  M., 
who  has  been  scouting  in  the  south-west  part  of 
Saline  county,  that  the  rendezvous  was  there. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lazear,  commanding  two 
companies  of  the  First  Missouri,  at  Warrens¬ 
burgh,  heard  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
that  this  force  had  passed  the  day  before  twelve 
miles  north  of  him,  going  west,  and  moved 
promptly  after  them,  sending  orders  to  Major 
Mullins,  commanding  two  companies  of  the  same 
regiment  at  Pleasant  Hill,  to  move  on  them  from 
that  point.  On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth, 
however,  Quantrell  passed  through  Chapel  Hill 
to  the  head  of  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River, 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Ilarrisonville,  and  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  Aubrey,  the  nearest  station  in 
Kansas.  There  he  was  joined  on  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth  by  about  fifty  men  from  Grand 
River  and  the  Osage,  and  at  noon  set  out  for 
Kansas,  passing  five  miles  south  of  Aubrey  at 
six  p. si.,  going  west.  Aubrey  is  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City,  and  about  forty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Lawrence.  Kansas  City  is  some¬ 
what  further  from  Lawrence. 

Captain  Pike,  commanding  two  companies  at 
Aubrey,  received  information  of  the  presence  of 
Quantrell  on  Grand  River  at  half-past  five  o’clock 
p.m.,  of  the  twentieth.  He  promptly  forwarded 
the  information  up  and  down  the  line,  and  to  my 
headquarters  ;  and  called  in  his  scouting  parties 
to  march  upon  them.  One  hour  and  a  half  later, 
he  received  information  that  Quantrell  had  just 
passed  into  Kansas.  Unhappily,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  out  at  ence  in  pursuit,  he  remain¬ 


ed  at  the  station,  and  merely  sent  information  of 
Quantrell’s  movements  to  my  headquarters  and 
Captain  Coleman,  commanding  two  companies  at 
Little  Santa  Fe,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  line. 
Captain  Coleman,  with  near  one  hundred  men, 
marched  at  once  to  Aubrey,  and  the  available 
force  of  the  two  stations,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  men,  set  out  at  midnight  in  pursuit. 
But  Quantrell’s  path  was  over  the  open  prairie, 
and  difficult  to  follow  at  night,  so  that  our  forces 
gained  but  little  on  him.  By  Captain  Pike’s 
error  of  judgment  in  failing  to  follow  promptly 
and  closely,  the  surest  means  of  arresting  the 
terrible  blow  was  thrown  away— for  Quantrell 
never  would  have  gone  as  far  as  Lawrence,  or 
attacked  it,  with  a  hundred  men  close  on  his 
rear. 

The  first  despatch  of  Captain  Pike  reached 
here,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Aubrey,  at  half¬ 
past  eleven  p.m.,  the  second  an  hour  iater.  Be¬ 
fore  one  o’clock,  Major  Plumb,  my  Chief  of  Staff, 
at  the  head  of  about  fifty  men,  (which  was  all 
that  could  be  got  here  and  at  Westport,)  started 
southward,  and  at  daylight  heard,  at  Olathe, 
twenty-five  miles  from  here,  that  the  enemy  had 
passed  at  midnight  through  Gardner,  eighteen 
miles  from  Lawrence,  going  toward  that  town. 
Pushing  on,  Major  Plumb  overtook  Captains 
Coleman  and  Pike,  six  miles  south-east  of  Law¬ 
rence,  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  Friday,  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  instant,  and  by  the  light  of  the  blazing 
farm-houses  saw  that  the  enemy  had  got  six 
miles  south  of  Lawrence,  on  their  way  out  of  the 
State.  The  enemy  were  overtaken  near  Palmyra 
by  Major  Plumb’s  command,  to  which  were  there 
added  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  citizens,  who  had 
been  hastily  assembled,  and  led  in  pursuit  by 
General  Lane. 

By  this  time  the  horses  of  our  detachments 
were  almost  exhausted.  Nearly  all  were  young 
horses,  just  issued  to  the  companies,  and  had 
marched  more  than  sixty-five  miles  without  rest 
and  without  food  from  the  morning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  Quantrell  had  his  men  mounted  on  the 
best  horses  of  the  border,  and  had  collected  fresh 
ones  going  to  and  at  Lawrence,  almost  enough  to 
remount  his  command.  He  skilfully  kept  over 
a  hundred  of  his  best-mounted  and  best-trained 
men  in  the  rear,  and  often  formed  line  of  battle 
to  delay  pursuit,  and  give  time  and  rest  to  the 
most  wearied  of  his  forces.  By  the  time  our 
scattered  soldiers  and  citizens  could  get  up  and 
form  line,  the  guerrillas’  rear-guard  would,  after 
a  volley,  break  into  column,  and  move  off  at  a 
speed  which  defied  pursuit.  Thus  the  chase 
dragged  through  the  afternoon,  over  the  prairie, 
generally  following  no  roads  or  paths,  until  eight, 
when  Quantrell’s  rear-guard  formed  line  of  battle 
three  miles  north  of  Paola,  and  twenty  miles 
from  where  they  entered  the  State.  A  skirmish 
ensued,  the  guerrillas  breaking  and  scattering,  so 
that  our  forces  in  the  darkness  lost  the  trail,  and 
went  into  Paola  for  food  and  rest,  while  search 
was  being  made  for  it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  Ninth  Kansas  volun¬ 
teers,  with  headquarters  at  Coldwater  Grove, 
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was  in  command  of  the.  troops  on  the  border 
south  of  Little  Santa  Fe,  including  the  stations 
at  Aubrey,  Coldwater  Grove,  (thirteen  miles 
south  of  Aubrey,)  Rockville,  (thirteen  miles 
south  of  Coldwater  Grove,)  Choteau’s  Trading 
Post,  (fifteen  miles  south  of  Rockville,)  and  Har- 
risonville.  There  were  two  companies  at  each 
station,  but  the  force  out  patrolling  rarely  left  fifty 
men  in  camp  at  each  post.  He  received  Captain 
Pike’s  message  as  to  the  gathering  of  Quantrell’s 
forces  on  Grand  River  on  the  night  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  and  at  once  sent  for  the  spare  troops  at 
Rockville  and  Trading  Post  to  march  up  to  Cold- 
water  Grove.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty -first,  he  received  a  despatch  from 
Captain  Coleman,  at  Aubrey,  saying  that  Quan- 
trell  had  crossed  into  Kansas  ;  and  he  set  out 
with  thirty  men,  following  Quantrell’s  trail  nearly 
to  Gardner,  and  thence  going  south  to  Paola, 
reaching  there  at  five  p.m.  With  this  command, 
and  a  force  of  perhaps  fifty  citizens,  and  a  part 
of  Captain  Beuter’s  company  of  the  Thirteenth 
Kansas  infantry,  which  had  been  garrisoning 
Paola,  he  prepared  to  attack  Quantrell  at  the 
ford  of  Bull  Creek,  three  miles  south  of  Paola, 
toward  •which  he  was  then  retreating.  But 
Quantrell,  on  coming  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  that  crossing,  soon  after  dark,  formed  line  of 
battle,  as  I  stated  above,  broke  trail,  turned  sharp 
to  the  north,  and  dodged  and  bewildered  the 
force  in  waiting  for  him,  as  well  as  that  in  pur¬ 
suit.  These  troops  at  the  ford  returned  to  Paola 
about  the  time  the  command  which  had  followed 
Quantrell  reached  there.  One  of  the  parties  in 
search  of  the  trail  found  it  five  miles  north  of 
Paola,  and  reported  the  fact  to  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Clark,  who  was  then  ranking  officer  there,  at 
between  one  and  two  o’clock.  He  was  slow  in 
ordering  pursuit,  which  was  not  renewed  until 
daybreak.  He  at  that  time  sent  Captain  Cole¬ 
man  forward,  with  thirty  men  of  the  Ninth  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  he  himself  had  brought  to  Paola,  and 
forty  of  the  same  regiment,  which  had  got  there 
from  the  Trading  Post  at  about  two  o’clock  that 
morning,  and  about  seventy  militia,  chiefly  of 
Linn  county.  He  marched  soon  after  himself 
with  the  troops  which  had  followed  Quantrell 
the  day  before. 

Half  an  hour  before  Major  Plumb  started 
from  Kansas  City  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
first,  Captain  Palmer,  eleventh  Kansas,  was  sent 
by  him  from  Westport,  with  fifty  men  of  his 
company,  down  the  line  to  near  Aubrey,  where 
he  met  a  messenger  from  Captain  Coleman,  di¬ 
recting  reenforcernents  to  Spring  Hill,  at  which 
point  he  struck  Quantrell’s  trail  and  followed  it 
to  within  seven  miles  of  Lawrence.  Thence 
learning  that  Quantrell  had  gone  south,  he 
turned  south-east;  and  at  Lanesfield  (Union- 
town)  was  joined  by  a  force  about  eighty  strong, 
under  Major  Phillips,  composed  of  detachments 
of  Captain  Smith’s  Company,  E.  M.  M.,  Captain 
Killen’s  Ninth  Kansas,  and  a  squad  of  the  Fifth 
Kansas.  This  latter  force  had  been  collected  by 
Major  Thacher  at  Westport,  and  despatched  from 
there  at  noon  on  Friday  the  twenty-first,  via  Lex¬ 


ington,  Kansas.  The  command  of  Major  Phil¬ 
lips,  thus  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
pushed  south-east  from  Lanesfield,  and  struck 
Quantrell’s  trail  about  sunrise,  five  miles  north 
of  Paola,  and  but  a  little  behind  the  commands 
of  Coleman  and  Clark. 

Major  Thacher,  commanding  at  Westport, 
when  news  arrived  that  Quantrell  was  returning 
by  way  of  the  Osage  Valley,  took  the  rest  of  the 
mounted  troops  on  the  upper  border,  (company 
A,  Ninth,  and  E,  Eleventh  Kansas,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,)  and  moved  down 
the  line.  He  struck  Quantrell’s  trail  below 
Aubrey,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clark’s  command. 

Quantrell,  when  after  dark  he  had  baffled  his 
pursuers,  stopped  to  rest  five  miles  north-east  of 
Paoli,  and  there,  after  midnight,  a  squad  of  Linn 
county  militia,  under  Captain  Pardee,  alarmed 
the  camp.  He  at  once  moved  on,  and  between 
that  point  and  the  Kansas  line  his  column  came 
within  gunshot  of  the  advance  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  Fourth  M.  S.  M.,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  King,  which  had  been  ordered 
from  the  country  of  the  Little  Blue,  in  Jackson 
county,  down  the  line  to  interrupt  him.  The 
advance  apprised  Lieutenant-Colonel  King  of  the 
approach  of  another  force.  Skirmishers  were 
thrown  out,  but  Quantrell,  aided  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  broken  character  of  the  prairie, 
eluded  the  force  and  passed  on.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  King  was  unable  to  find  his  trail  that 
night. 

The  pursuing  forces  thus  thrown  behind, 
Quantrell  passed  out  of  Kansas  and  got  to  the 
timber  of  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  near  his  last  rendezvous,  before  starting, 
about  noon  of  the  twenty-second,  an  hour  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  head  of  the  pursuing  column. 
There  his  force  scattered.  Many  dismounted,  or, 
worn  out  through  fatigue  or  wounds,  sought  con¬ 
cealment  and  safety  in  the  fastnesses  of  that 
region.  About  one  hundred  moved  down  Grand 
River,  while  the  chief  part  of  the  force  passed 
north-east  toward  Chapel  Hill.  Our  forces  di¬ 
vided  in  like  manner  at  that  point,  Major  Plumb 
and  Major  Thacher  following  the  main  body. 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  I  went  to  Leaven¬ 
worth  on  official  business.  The  despatches  of 
Captain  Pike  were  not  sent  to  Leavenworth 
until  eight  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first,  because  the  telegraph  offices  at  Leavenworth 
City  and  Fort  Leavenworth  close  at  eleven  p.m. 
for  want  of  relief  of  operators.  I  received  those 
despatches  and  the  one  announcing  that  Quan¬ 
trell  had  passed  through  Gardner  going  toward 
Lawrence,  not  until  quarter  to  eleven  a.m.  on 
the  twenty-first.  There  was  no  cavalry  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  though  five  companies  of 
the  Eleventh  Ohio  were  outfitting  for  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie,  but  without  arms. 

There  was  one  company  at  Leavenworth  City 
just  receiving  horse  equipments.  Arms  and 
horse  equipments  were  issued  at  once,  and  at  one 
p.m.  I  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  with  near 
three  hundred  men  of  these  companies.  News 
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reached  me  at  Leavenworth  City  of  the  burning  of 
Lawrence,  and  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  rebels 
to  go  thence  to  Topeka.  I  thought  it  best  to  go 
to  De  Soto,  and  thence,  after  an  unavoidable  de¬ 
lay  of  five  hours  in  crossing  the  Kansas  River, 
to  Lanesfield.  Finding  there,  at  daybreak,  that 
Quantrell  had  passed  east,  I  left  the  command  to 
follow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  pushed  on, 
reaching,  soon  after  dark,  the  point  on  Grand 
River  where  Quantrell’s  force  had  scattered. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lazear,  with  the  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  First  Missouri,  from  Warrensburgh 
and  Pleasant  Hill,  numbering  about  two  hundred 
men,  after  failing  to  find  Quantrell  on  Blackwater 
on  the  twenty-second,  encountered  him  at  noon 
on  the  twenty-third,  on  Big  Creek,  broke  up  his 
force,  and  has  since  had  five  very  successful 
engagements  with  different  parties  of  his  band. 

The  pursuit  of  Quantrell,  after  our  forces  had 
caught  up  \Inth  him  at  Brooklyn,  was  so  close, 
that  he  was  unable  to  commit  any  further  dam¬ 
age  to  property  on  his  route,  but  was  compelled 
to  abandon  almost  all  his  horses,  and  much  of 
the  plunder  from  the  Lawrence  stores ;  and 
since  he  reached  Missouri  a  large  part  of  his  men 
have  abandoned  their  horses,  and  taken  to  the 
brush  afoot.  The  number  of  equipments  so  far 
captured  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  the  number 
of  participants  in  the  massacre  already  killed  is 
fully  as  great.  The  most  unremitting  efforts  are 
being  made  to  hunt  down  the  remainder  of  the 
band,  before  they  recover  from  the  pursuit. 

Familiar  as  many  of  Quantrell’s  men  were 
with  our  prairies — unobstructed  as  to  course  by 
any  roads  or  fords — with  a  rolling  country  to  tra¬ 
verse,  as  open  as  the  sea — to  head  off  his  well- 
mounted,  compact,  and  well-disciplined  force, 
was  extremely  difficult.  The  troops  which  fol¬ 
lowed  and  overtook  him  south  of  Lawrence, 
without  a  cooperating  force  to  stop  him,  were 
practically  useless  from  exhaustion ;  and  the 
forces  which  did  not  follow,  but  undertook  to 
head  him,  failed,  though  they  nearly  all  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  it.  There 
were  few  of  the  troops  which  did  not  travel  one 
hundred  miles  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  pursuit.  Many  horses  were  killed.  Four 
men  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  were  sun-stricken ; 
among  them  Lieutenant  Dick,  who  accompanied 
me,  fell  dead  on  dismounting  to  rest.  The  citi¬ 
zens  engaged  in  pursuit,  though  they  were  able 
generally  to  keep  close  upon  the  enemy  between 
Brooklyn  and  Paoli,  killing  and  wounding  many 
stragglers  and  men  in  the  rear-guard,  were  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  arms,  organization,  or  numbers, 
to  successfully  encounter  the  enemy. 

Although  Quantrell  was  nearly  eleven  hours 
in  Kansas  before  reaching  Lawrence,  no  inform¬ 
ation  of  his  approach  was  conveyed  to  the 
people  of  that  town.  Captain  Pike,  at  Aubrey, 
sent  no  messenger  either  to  Paola,  Olathe,  or 
Lawrence,  one  or  the  other  of  which  towns,  it 
was  plain,  was  to  be  attacked.  Captain  Coleman, 
on  getting  the  news  at  Little  Santa  F6,  at  once 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Olathe,  asking  the 
commanding  officer  there  to  speed  it  westward, 


That  officer,  not  knowing  in  what  direction  the 
guerrillas  were  moving,  sent  a  messenger  out  on 
the  Santa  Fe  road,  who,  when  nearly  at  Gardner, 
hearing  that  Quantrell  had  just  passed  through 
there,  returned  to  Olathe. 

With  one  exception,  citizens  along  the  route 
who  could  well  have  given  the  alarm,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  One  man  excused  himself  for 
his  neglect  on  the  plea  that  his  horses  had  been 
wmrking  hard  the  day  before.  A  boy  living  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Lawrence  begged  his  father 
to  let  him  mount  his  pony,  and  going  a  by-road 
alarm  the  town.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go. 
Mr.  J.  Reed,  living  in  the  “  Hesper  neighbor¬ 
hood,”  near  Eudora,  started  ahead  of  Quantrell 
from  that  place  to  carry  the  warning  to  Lawrence, 
but  while  riding  at  full  speed,  his  horse  fell  and 
was  killed,  and  he  himself  so  injured  that  he 
died  next  day. 

Thus  surprised,  the  people  of  Lawrence  were 
powerless.  They  had  never,  except  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  above,  thought  an  attack 
probable,  and  feeling  strong  in  their  own  prepara¬ 
tions,  never,  even  then,  asked  for  troops  to  gar¬ 
rison  the  town.  They  had  an  ambulance  of  arms 
in  their  city  arsenal,  and  could  have  met  Quantrell 
on  half  an  hour’s  notice  with  five  hundred  men. 
The  guerrillas,  reaching  the  town  at  sunrise, 
caught  most  of  the  inhabitants  asleep,  and  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  various  houses  so  promptly  as  to 
prevent  the  concentration  of  any  considerable 
number  of  the  men.  They  robbed  the  most  of 
the  stores  and  banks,  and  burned  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  buildings,  including  one  fourth  of 
the  private  residences,  and  nearly  all  the  business 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  fiendish  atrocity,  murdered  one  hundred 
and  forty  unarmed  men,  among  them  fourteen  re¬ 
cruits  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  and  twenty  of 
the  Second  Kansas  colored  volunteers.  About 
twenty-four  persons  were  wounded. 

Since  the  fall  of  Yicksburgh,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  large  parts  of  Price’s  and  Marmaduke’s 
armies,  great  numbers  of  rebel  soldiers,  whose 
families  live  in  Western  Missouri,  have  returned, 
and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  live  at  home, 
have  joined  the  bands  of  guerrillas  infesting  the 
border.  Companies,  which  before  this  summer 
mustered  but  twenty  or  thirty,  have  now  grown  to 
fifty  or  one  hundred.  All  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  fear  or  favor,  feed  them,  and  rarely 
any  give  information  as  to  their  movements. 
Having  all  the  inhabitants,  by  good  will  or  com¬ 
pulsion,  thus  practically  their  friends,  and  being 
familiar  with  the  fastnesses  of  a  country  wonder¬ 
fully  adapted  by  nature  to  guerrilla  warfare,  they 
have  been  generally  able  to  elude  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  pursuit.  When  assembled  in  a  body  of 
several  hundred,  they  scatter  before  an  inferior 
force,  and  when  our  troops  scatter  in  pursuit, 
they  reassemble  to  fall  on  an  exposed  squad,  or 
a  weakened  post,  or  a  defenceless  strip  of  the 
border.  I  have  had  seven  stations  on  the  line 
from  which  patrols  have  each  night  and  each  day 
traversed  every  foot  of  the  border  for  ninety 
miles.  The  troops  you  have  been  able  to  spare 
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me  out  of  the  small  forces  withheld  by  you  from 
the  armies  of  Generals  Grant,  Steel,  and  Blunt, 
numbering  less  than  three  thousand  officers  and 
men  for  duty,  and  having  over  twenty-five  separ¬ 
ate  stations  or  fields  of  operations  throughout 
the  district,  have  worked  hard,  and  (until  this 
raid)  successfully  in  hunting  down  the  guerrillas, 
and  protecting  the  stations  and  the  border.  They 
have  killed  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  in  petty 
skirmishes  and  engagements  between  the  eight¬ 
eenth  of  June  and  the  twentieth  instant. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  instant  I  issued  an  order 
requiring  all  residents  of  the  counties  of  Jackson, 
Cass,  Bates,  and  that  part  of  Vernon  included  in 
this  district,  except  those  within  a  mile  of  the  limits 
of  the  military  stations  and  the  garrisoned  towns, 
and  those  north  of  Bush  Creek  and  west  of  Big 
Blue,  to  remove  from  their  present  places  of  res¬ 
idence  within  fifteen  days  from  that  date — those 
who  proved  their  loyalty  to  be  allowed  to  move 
out  of  the  district  or  to  any  military  station  in  it, 
or  to  any  part  of  Kansas  west  of  the  border 
counties — all  others  to  remove  out  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  district  to  which 
this  order  applies  was  peopled  by  a  community 
three  fourths  of  whom  were  intensely  disloyal. 
The  avowed  loyalists  have  been  driven  from  their 
farms  long  since,  and  their  houses  and  improve¬ 
ments  generally  destroyed.  They  are  living  in 
Kansas,  and  at  military  stations  in  Missouri,  un¬ 
able  to  return  to  their  homes.  None  remain  on 
their  farms  but  rebel  and  neutral  families,  and 
practically  the  condition  of  their  tenure  is  that 
they  shall  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  guerrillas, 
furnish  them  information,  and  deceive  or  with¬ 
hold  information  from  us.  The  exceptions  are 
few — perhaps  twenty  families  in  those  parts  of 
the  counties  to  which  the  order  applies.  Two 
thirds  of  those  who  left  their  families  on  the 
border  and  went  to  the  rebel  armies  have  re¬ 
turned.  They  dare  not  stay  at  home,  and  no 
matter  what  terms  of  amnesty  may  be  granted, 
they  can  never  live  in  the  country  except  as 
brigands  ;  and  so  long  as  their  families  and  asso¬ 
ciates  remain,  they  will  stay  until  the  last  man  is 
killed,  to  ravage  every  neighborhood  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  With  your  approval,  I  was  about  adopting 
before  this  raid  measures  for  the  removal  of  the 
families  of  the  guerrillas  and  of  known  rebels, 
under  which  two  thirds  of  the  families  affected  by 
this  order  would  have  been  compelled  to  go. 
That  order  would  have  been  most  difficult  of 
execution,  and  not  half  so  effectual  as  this. 
Though  this  measure  may  seem  too  severe,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  prove  not  inhumane,  but  merciful  to 
the  non-combatants  affected  by  it.  Those  who 
prove  their  loyalty  will  find  houses  enough  at  the 
stations,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  food.  Among  them  there  are  but  few 
dissatisfied  with  the  order,  notwithstanding  the 
present  hardship  it  imposes.  Among  the  Union 
refugees  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  assurance  they 
have  ever  had  of  a  return  to  their  homes,  and 
permanent  peace  there. 

To  obtain  the  full  military  advantages  of  this 


removal  of  the  people,  I  have  ordered  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  grain  and  hay,  in  shed  or  in  the 
field,  not  near  enough  to  military  stations  for  re¬ 
moval  there.  I  have  also  ordered  from  the  towns 
occupied  as  military  stations,  a  large  number  of 
persons  either  openly  or  secretly  disloyal,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  guerrillas  getting  information  of  the 
townspeople,  which  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  get  of  the  farmers.  The  execution  of  these  or¬ 
ders  will  possibly  lead  to  a  still  fiercer  and  more 
active  struggle,  requiring  the  best  use  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  troops  the  General  Commanding  has  sent 
me,  but  will  soon  result,  though  with  much  un¬ 
merited  loss  and  suffering,  in  putting  an  end  to 
this  savage  border  war. 

I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr., 

Brigadier-General. 

Doc.  181. 

WHEELER’S  RAID  IN  TENNESSEE. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Maysville,  Ala.,  October  19,  1863. 

General  Crook,  commanding  Second  cavalry 
division,  after  participating  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  was  ordered  to  take  the  Second  brigade, 
Colonel  Eli  Long  commanding,  with  five  days’ 
rations,  up  the  north  side  of  Tennessee  River,  to 
guard  the  fords.  There  were  no  rations  to  be 
had,  excepting  three  days  of  hard  bread,  and  he 
started  on  this  duty.  September  twenty-sixth 
arrived  at  his  destination,  and  all  was  quiet  till 
the  morning  of  the  thirtieth.  The  fords  nearest 
to  Chattanooga  were  guarded  by  Wilder’s  bri¬ 
gade,  Colonel  Miller  commanding.  After  him  the 
First  brigade,  Colonel  Minty  commanding,  on 
same  duty,  and  Colonel  Long’s  brigade  was  post¬ 
ed  above  Minty,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Tennessee. 

I  desire  to  say  nothing  about  why  the  rebels 
were  permitted  to  cross,  as  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  ford  where  the  crossing  was  effected 
will  have  to  answer  for  that  hereafter,  probably 
before  a  military  tribunal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  the  enemy 
crossed  in  force  of  four  divisions  —  Wharton’s, 
Martin’s,  Davidson’s,  and  Armstrong’s  —  the 
whole  under  command  of  Wheeler. 

When  General  Crook  learned  they  were  across, 
notwithstanding  his  precautions,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  regiments  on  duty  above  to  move 
down  the  river  and  rejoin  him,  which  they  did, 
finding  the  General  four  miles  below  Smith’s 
cross-roads,  and  about  twelve  below  Washington. 

Next  morning,  October  first,  a  reconnoissance 
to  the  cross-roads,  by  the  Fourth  Michigan,  dis¬ 
covered  the  enemy  ascending  Waldron’s  Ridge. 
At  two  o’clock  p.m.,  the  Second  brigade  was  or¬ 
dered  upon  the  ridge,  on  a  parallel  road.  The 
brigade  then  consisted  of  the  First  Ohio,  Second 
Kentucky,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  bat¬ 
tery.  The  brigade  camped  that  night  on  the 
ridge. 

The  following  morning,  October  second,  the 
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march  was  resumed,  when  the  Second  brigade 
was  reenforced  by  the  First,  and  Wilder’s  mount¬ 
ed  infantry,  as  I  said,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Miller,  and  it  was  whispered  that  General  Crook 
had  received  orders  to  “pursue,  overtake,  and 
annihilate,”  which  sounded  very  grand.  In  de¬ 
scending  the  ridge  into  Sequatchie  Valley,  the 
advance  ran  on  a  rebel  picket,  which  fired  a  vol¬ 
ley  and  disappeared. 

I  learned  from  citizens  in  the  valley  that  the 
rebel  column  had  divided  four  miles  above  where 
we  were,  (Pitt’s  Cross-roads,)  a  portion  going 
down  the  main  valley  road,  and  the  main  column 
through  Piketown,  and  on  the  mountain  toward 
McMinnville.  While  feeding  our  horses  at  the 
cross-roads,  we  heard  what  we  thought  was  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  hoped  that  General  Mitchell  with  the 
First  division  had  met  and  attacked  the  column 
below.  Unfortunately,  the  First  division  arrived 
only  in  time  to  see  the  dying  embers  of  a  large 
supply  and  ammunition  train,  which  the  enemy 
had  captured  and  burned.  The  explosion  of 
shells  in  the  burning  train  sounded  like  artillery. 
We  camped  that  night  on  the  mountain — a  spur 
of  the  Cumberland — on  a  road  running  parallel 
with  arrd  between  two  roads,  on  which  the  di¬ 
vided  column  of  the  enemy  was  moving.  Our  ad¬ 
vance  camp,  the  Second  brigade,  was  within  two 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  main  rebel  camp,  yet 
there  was  no  collision — even  of  pickets. 

A  march  of  twenty  miles  next  day,  October 
third,  without  once  halting,  during  which  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  rejoined  the  brigade, 
brought  the  advance  to  the  Gap  in  the  western 
slope,  where  they  met  with  stubborn  resistance  ; 
but  the  First  brigade  forced  a  passage  down  the 
mountain.  The  rear  of  the  column  descended 
after  night,  and  the  fires  of  a  large  rebel  camp 
were  visible.  Once  down,  Minty  had  to  fight  for 
forage  and  wTater.  We  were  in  a  small  space 
without  either.  This  could  not  long  remain  so  ; 
the  command  must  have  water,  and  the  animals 
forage.  Wilder’s  invincible  brigade  went  to 
Minty’s  assistance,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  sharp 
musketry  firing,  we  got  what  we  wanted.  I  never 
heard  the  losses  in  this  fight,  but  I  saw,  per¬ 
haps,  half  a  dozen  dead  rebels  in  the  road,  and 
suppose  their  wounded  were  in  proportion. 

Citizens  reported  that  the  two  columns  had 
concentrated  that  day  ;  that  they  were  going  to 
Murfreesboro  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  occupy  our  fortifications, 
and  effectually  cut  the  communications  of  our 
army.  Magnificent  programme ! 

On  the  morning  of  October  fourth,  Colonel 
Miller  moved  out  in  advance  toward  McMinnville, 
twelve  miles  distant.  As  we  approached  the  town, 
citizens  told  us  that  the  garrison  had  surren¬ 
dered  on  demand,  been  paroled,  and  were  free 
again.  Ascending  the  hill  near  the  town,  the  col¬ 
umn  started  into  a  gallop,  and  we  pursued  through 
the  town  at  that  gait.  The  streets  were  alive  with 
citizens,  and  the  square  full  of  men  in  the  Federal 
uniform — officers  and  privates.  Ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  as  we  passed,  but  I  presume 
they  were  officers’  wives  from  the  North,  as  in 


our  former  occupation  of  that  town  no  lady  lived 
there  but  carried  in  her  heart  the  festering  can¬ 
ker  of  secession.  Arrived  at  the  far  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  Murfreesboro  road,  Lieutenant  Pat¬ 
ton,  A.  A.  G.,  rode  back  to  Colonel  Long,  with 
orders  for  him  to  move  immediately  to  the  front, 
passing  Wilder’s  brigade.  The  Second  Kentucky 
cavalry  was  the  advance  regiment  of  the  brigade, 
and  Long  ordered  Colonel  Nicholas  to  follow. 

I  heard  General  Crook  give  the  order :  “Col¬ 
onel  Long,”  said  he,  “  I  desire  you  to  take  a  good 
regiment  and  charge  with  the  sabre;  there 'are 
only  about  forty  of  the  rear-guard  in  front.” 
The  regiment  moved  slowly  forward.  Long  and 
Nicholas  at  the  head,  till  having  crossed  a  deep 
ravine  they  halted,  permitting  the  regiment  to 
close  up  in  column  of  fours,  commanded — “Draw 
sabre,  forward,  gallop!”  On  they  went  for  a 
mile,  wThen  a  single  shot  fired  by  a  rebel  vidette 
warned  them  that  the  enemy  was  near,  and  the 
command  “  Charge  !”  was  given. 

The  loud  yelling  of  the  troopers,  rattling  of 
scabbards,  and  tramp  of  charging  horses  to¬ 
gether,  give  an  insight  into  the  unearthly  sounds 
of  Pandemonium.  In  a  hundred  3rards  or  so,  a 
rebel  battalion,  commanded  by  Captain  White, 
Eighth  Texas  Rangers,  is  drawn  up  in  line,  fire  a 
volley,  and  break  in  confusion.  They  would  de¬ 
serve  credit  never  yet  earned  if  they  could  stand. 
Once  their  backs  are  turned,  it  is  impossible  to 
rally  them.  One  after  another  they  are  cap¬ 
tured,  excepting  a  few  of  them  who  rush  ex¬ 
citably  back  to  their  regiment,  a  mile  away,  and 
communicate  their  panic  as  they  go.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  dash  onward  ;  the  regiment  of  rangers  are 
ready  ;  but  with  the  regiment,  as  with  the  bat¬ 
talion,  they  cannot  withstand  the  approaching 
cloud  of  demons,  yelling  and  flourishing  their 
sabres.  They  fire,  break,  are  terror-stricken,  and 
think  only  of  safety  from  the  tornado,  and  that 
safet3ris  in  flight.  For  five  miles  the  charge  con¬ 
tinued,  and  knowing  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  could  be  only  a  short  distance  away,  a 
halt  and  the  rally  were  ordered. 

Lieutenant  Hosmer,  company  A,  wounded  in 
two  places,  and  is  thought  fatally.  His  horse 
was  shot  in  four  places.  Sergeant  W.  E.  Harris, 
same  company,  had  his  thigh  broken.  Five  or 
six  others  of  the  Second  were  slightly  wounded. 
Colonel  Long’s  horse  was  killed  under  him. 

This  did  not  end  the  day’s  fighting,  however. 
Colonel  Miller  again  moved  his  command  for¬ 
ward.  A  mile  further  on,  Harrison’s  rebel  bri¬ 
gade  was  in  readiness  in  a  woods,  with  a  large 
field  between  Miller  and  him.  Miller’s  brigade 
dismounted,  formed  in  line  in  the  field,  his  bat¬ 
tery  on  a  knoll  in  the  centre,  and  moved  forward 
to  the  wood.  The  battery  opened,  and  when  the 
line  reached  the  wood  heavy  firing  began.  Long 
formed  his  brigade  on  Miller’s  left,  but  did  not  get 
under  fire.  The  line  steadily  advanced,  till  the 
firing  ceased  two  miles  beyond.  The  enemy  had 
retreated,  and  night  set  in.  We  went  into  camp 
along  the  road,  and  the  wounded  were  brought 
back  to  town. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  our  brave  fellows  got 
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rations  since  the  three  days’  rations  of  hard  bread 
issued  the  day  before  leaving  Chattanooga.  No 
matter — this  was  sufficient.  Minds  in  doubt  and 
suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  Murfreesboro,  and, 
perhaps,  the  army  itself,  prevented  hunger  among 
fasting  men.  Day  dawned  October  fifth,  and  a 
spirit  of  hopeful  cheerfulness  pervaded  every  one. 
The  march  was  resumed,  and  during  that  day’s 
march  of  thirty-four  miles,  only  one  halt  was  or¬ 
dered — that  at  Keadyville,  twelve  miles  from 
Murfreesboro.  The  enemy,  undoubtedly,  occu¬ 
pied  the  main  road,  and  would,  perhaps,  delay 
our  entrance  into  Murfreesboro — if  we  got  there 
at  all — so  the  General  tried  strategy,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  By  taking  an  old  road  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  struck  the  Liberty  Pike,  and  approached 
Murfreesboro  by  that  route.  We  listened  for 
picket  skirmishing  with  our  advance,  but  were 
disappointed ;  the  road  was  clear.  The  rebels 
had  not  even  occupied  the  town,  much  less  the 
forts. 

Just  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  a  solitary  vi- 
dette  sat,  watchful,  with  expectation  on  the  qui 
rive,  for  the  rebel  advance,  little  thinking  that 
succor  was  near.  The  rebels  had  driven  in  pick¬ 
ets,  and  burned  the  small  railroad  bridge  near 
town  ;  beyond  this  nothing  was  known.  Even 
then  they  were  within  two  miles,  on  the  Shelby- 
ville  pike,  threatening  the  town.  A  gallop  to 
that  pike,  in  order  to  be  ready  should  they  ad¬ 
vance,  and  we  took  a  breathing  spell.  Showing 
no  intention  of  advancing,  and  night  being  close 
at  hand,  we  went  into  camp. 

Never  were  men  more  welcome  than  was  our 
column  at  this  time.  The  greatest  delight  that 
could  be  manifested  greeted  us  from  every  quar¬ 
ter.  The  cry,  “We’re  saved,”  came  from  many 
a  loyal  heart  that  evening.  All  the  quarter¬ 
masters’,  commissaries’,  ordnance,  and  other  de¬ 
partments  had  been  hurriedly  transferred  to  the 
forts ;  sutlers  had  packed  and  gone ;  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children  had  all  gone  to  the 
same  place.  The  small  garrison  were  undaunt¬ 
ed,  and  would  have  held  out  to  the  last;  but  still 
they  cried  with  heartiness:  “We’re  saved!” 

That  night,  rations,  quartermaster’s  stores  and 
horse-shoes  were  drawn,  and  next  morning,  Oc¬ 
tober  sixth,  we  were  again  in  motion.  We 
marched  on  the  Shelbyville  pike,  and  having- 
started  late,  it  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at 
Guy’s  Gap  and  went  into  camp,  without  having 
come  up  with  the  enemy.  Here  we  heard  very  in¬ 
definitely  that  the  First  division  was  coming  up 
behind.  It  was  small  gratification  if  they  could 
not,  even  for  one  day,  give  us  relief  and  rest. 

Again  en  route  next  day,  the  seventh,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Shelbyville  early,  wo  halted  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  A  portion  of  the  rebel  column  had  pass¬ 
ed  through  there,  and  robbed  and  pillaged  every 
store.  Passing  through  town,  we  took  the 
Lewisburgh  pike,  mounted  infantry  in  advance, 
Long’s  brigade  next,  and  the  First  brigade  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  following.  Of  the  Second  brigade, 
the  Third  Ohio,  which  had  rejoined  the  brigade 
near  McMinnville,  had  the  advance ;  next  the 


Second  Kentucky,  the  Fourth  Ohio,  and  the  First 
Ohio  in  the  rear.  Three  miles  out  from  town, 
sharp  skirmish  firing  opened  in  front  and  to  the 
right.  The  Second  brigade  started  in  a  gallop, 
and  soon  arrived  where  the  column  had  turned 
to  the  right,  through  a  very  rough  lane.  A  part 
of  the  mounted  infantry  were  engaged  with  a 
brigade  of  rebels,  and  we  were  to  charge  them. 
We  passed  Miller’s  brigade  as  they  advanced  in 
line.  A  moment  only  allowed  for  observation, 
and  our  column  continued  the  gallop.  It  was 
the  McMinnville  charge  repeated,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence — there  a  regiment  charged,  here  a  brigade. 
Heavy  firing  at  the  head  of  the  column  was  now 
heard,  and  the  furies  again  raised  their  yell.  A 
continuous  stream  of  prisoners  was  being  guard¬ 
ed  to  the  rear  on  the  double-quick.  The  roads 
were  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  men  and 
horses,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  sabre  is  doing  its  work.  We  pass 
Colonel  Long,  who  is  slightly  wounded,  and  his 
horse  dead  on  the  road.  He  got  a  remount,  and 
was  again  at  his  post.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
are  dressed  in  our  uniform ;  some  of  them  are 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  others  forced  to  un¬ 
dress  and  go  back  sans  culottes. 

The  charge  continued  for  six  miles.  First  a 
regiment  was  put  to  flight,  then  a  brigade  destroy¬ 
ed — all  of  them  killed,  wounded,  captured,  or 
dispersed.  The  halt  and  rally  sounded.  The 
long  charge  through  the  cedar  glade,  over  a  rough 
road,  had  lengthened  and  almost  disorganized 
the  brigade.  We  were  close  upon  Wharton’s 
division,  and  when  he  saw  that  we  had  halted, 
he  immediately  began  an  advance  on  our  broken 
regiments.  A  line  hurriedly  formed,  was  formed 
none  too  soon  ;  their  advance  was  in  force  enough 
to  crush  us,  but,  notwithstanding,  our  fellows 
opened  fire.  Just  when  he  was  needed  more 
than  any  other  man,  Captain  Stokes  galloped  up 
with  his  battery,  opened  fire  rapidly,  and  drove 
the  enemy  again  on  retreat.  A  further  charge 
now  was  impracticable ;  the  nature  of  the  road 
made  it  so ;  besides,  it  was  impossible,  the  horses 
were  worn  and  jaded  to  such  an  extent.  Minty’s 
brigade  could  have  been  used  advantageously 
just  then,  but  on  sending  back  for  him,  the  or¬ 
derly  reported  him  not  to  be  found.  Miller’s 
command  advanced  with  a  strong  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers,  which  became  warmly  engaged,  and, 
having  gone  two  miles,  during  which  wo  got 
again  on  the  Lewisburgh  pike,  had  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  who  opened  with  his  artillery.  Stokes 
once  more  in  position,  and  after  half  an  hour 
firing  ceased,  the  enemy  once  more  en  retreat. 
Here  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  bat¬ 
tle  ;  fences  laid  down  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  but  Miller  and  Stokes  had  not  given  them 
time  to  complete  arrangements. 

Half  a  mile  from  Farmington,  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  where  the  last  stand  had  been 
made,  the  advance  commenced  firing  on  a  rebel 
line  of  skirmishers.  Long’s  brigade  was  ordered 
to  the  front,  and  halted  on  arriving  there.  Directly 
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before  us,  the  pike  formed  a  straight  cut  through 
a  very  dense  cedar  glade.  On  the  right  and  left, 
cedars  large  and  small  filled  every  space,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  a  horse  to  go  through.  The 
enemy  opened  with  his  artillery,  the  battery  be¬ 
ing  in  position  in  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the  pike.  To  our 
right  and  rear  there  was  an  old  field  of  four 
acres,  the  cedars  forming  an  impervious  hedge 
around  it.  Stokes’s  battery  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  pike  at  one  corner  of  the  field,  and 
the  Second  brigade,  in  column  of  battalions,  with¬ 
in  the  field.  The  Third  Ohio  had  been  ordered 
off  to  the  right,  to  guard  that  flank.  Meantime, 
Miller’s  command  had  dismounted,  deployed  in 
line  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  cedars.  We  were  not  long  kept 
in  suspense.  A  terrible  fire  opened  all  along  the 
line.  Miller  had  become  engaged,  and  Stokes 
gave  shot  for  shot  with  his  battery.  The  enemy 
used  grape  and  canister  on  our  advancing  line, 
and  Stokes  replied  with  shell  and  solid  shot 
against  the  rebel  battery.  The  crashing  of  grape 
through  the  cedars  made  a  peculiar  and  terrible 
noise ;  but  those  same  cedars  saved  the  lives  of 
many  soldiers.  The  firing  of  volley  after  volley, 
together  with  all  the  noises  of  battle,  continued — 
increased.  A  portion  of  the  rebel  battery  turned 
on  Stokes,  and  he  soon  had  to  send  a  piece  to  the 
rear,  with  a  wheel  shattered.  While  at  its  height, 
and  the  battle  had  a  doubtful  aspect,  General 
Crook  cast  many  an  anxious  look  back  on  the 
road,  hoping,  evidently,  to  see  Minty’s  brigade  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  no  Minty  came.  Presently  the 
firing  began  to  recede,  and  from  that  time  it 
steadily  got  further  away.  The  General,  with 
the  peculiar  light  of  victory  in  his  eye,  ordered 
the  Second  brigade  to  advance  in  column  down 
the  road,  at  a  gallop.  On  entering  the  town  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  presented  itself : 
dead  and  wounded  lay  thick  together — women 
and  children  screaming  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
their  lungs,  as  usual,  after  all  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  had  passed.  One  woman  flourished  a 
navy  pistol,  and  uttered  loud  screams  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  rebels,  who  two  hours  before 
had  told  her  to  wait  and  see  the  Yankees  run. 
Three  pieces  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  stood  in  the 
street,  one  with  caisson  exploded.  The  Board  of 
Trade  battery  had  disabled,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Indiana  and  two  companies  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Illinois,  had  driven  the  rebels 
away  from  them.  The  victory  was  ours,  but  it 
must  be  made  complete.  Had  the  First  brigade 
been  there,  two  divisions  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  disorganized  and  routed,  might  have  been 
utterly  destroyed.  The  Second  brigade,  with  the 
Second  Kentucky  in  advance,  began  a  charge. 
They  came  upon  the  flying  column,  but  an  un¬ 
expected  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  road 
was  doubly  barricaded,  and  in  the  check  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  prevented.  Darkness  following  day¬ 
light,  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  our  fatigued  and 
hard-worked  men  went  into  camp. 

As  near  as  I  can  learn,  the  result  of  the  day’s 
fighting  was  as  follows : 


LEFT  ON  THE  FIELD  BY  THE  ENEMY. 


Killed,  . 

Wounded, . 

Prisoners,  ..... 

.  ...  110 
...  160 
.  ...  340 

Total, . 

...  610 

OUR  LOSS. 

Killed, . 

Wounded, . 

....  15 

.  .  .  .  60 

Total,  ...... 

....  75 

The  gallant  Colonel  Monroe,  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-third  Illinois,  and  formerly 
from  Kentucky,  was  killed.  Colonel  Clay  (rebel 
Kentucky  regiment)  was  killed. 

The  prisoners  represented  twenty-seven  regi¬ 
ments — the  two  divisions  of  Wharton  and  Martin 
having  been  engaged.  General  Wheeler  had 
command  in  person.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants.  The  First 
Kentucky  Mounted  Rifles  (rebel)out  of  eight  cap¬ 
tains  lost  six  killed.  Among  the  latter  was  cap¬ 
tain  William  Bowan,  of  Bardstown.  I  did  not 
see  him,  but  was  informed  so  by  a  prisoner  of 
his  regiment,  named  Thomas,  a  son  of  Mr.  Grisby 
Thomas,  of  Nelson  County,  Kentucky. 

The  First  brigade  arrived  during  the  night.  It 
was  past  noon  when  they  left  their  camp.  The 
march  next  day  (October  eighth)  to  Pulaski, 
thirty-five  miles,  was  completed  with  a  solitary 
halt  of  half  an  hour  at  Lewisburgh.  During  the 
night  we  had  been  reenforced  by  the  Third  bri¬ 
gade,  Colonel  Low  commanding. 

From  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  of  Pulaski, 
the  rear  of  the  rebel  column  was  seen  passing 
out  the  far  side,  on  the  Lamb’s  Ferry  road.  The 
sun  had  set :  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  had  been 
made  during  the  day,  and  rest  for  man  and  horse 
was  necessary,  and  the  command  went  into  camp 
on  Richland  Creek. 

Colonel  Low’s  command  had  the  advance  next 
day,  October  ninth,  and  the  Second  brigade  the 
rear  ;  consequently,  I  can  write  very  little  of  the 
day’s  march.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy  had  been 
strongly  posted  behind  a  double  barricade  near 
Sugar  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  from  Pulaski, 
and  some  distance  from  the  Tennessee  River. 
Colonel  Low’s  command  gallantly  carried  the 
barricades,  taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
and  killing  and  wounding  several,  with  the  loss 
of  two  men  wounded.  I  believe  from  there  the 
road  to  the  ferry  was  clear.  Arriving  at  Roger- 
ville,  four  miles  from  the  river,  I  heard  that  the 
enemy  recrossed,  and  was  then  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  So  the  chase  ended.  It  was 
night,  and  with  a  breath  of  relief  the  command 
slept. 

From  Murfreesboro  till  the  Tennessee  River 
had  been  placed  between  him  and  General  Crook’s 
command,  no  part  of  Wheeler’s  army  was  out  of 
the  saddle  for  more  time  than  to  cook  their  meals 
and  feed  their  horses.  His  loss  is  estimated,  in¬ 
cluding  all  those  who  were  scattered  and  driven 
to  the  woods,  at  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  while  by  the  activity  of  General  Crook,  the 
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damage  he  did  to  the  railroad  is  small  and  tri¬ 
fling.. 

In  this  chase  General  Crook  and  Colonel  Long 
have  shown  all  the  noble  qualities  characteristic 
of  the  soldier,  and  the  men  under  the  command 
have  seen  and  recognized  the  fact. 

For  vigilance,  activity,  and  untiring  energy,  the 
army  cannot  show  two  better  men.  Although  we 
of  the  Second  brigade  think  ours  the  best  in  the 
cavalry  command,  yet  it  may  be  that  any  other 
would  do  as  well,  if  such  men  as  Colonel  Long 
had  command  of  them.  Always  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  never  tiring,  and  fearless  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  he  has  won  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  his  men. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Rogerville,  we  lay 
in  camp,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town  settled  upon  us.  The  zeal  of  pursuit 
was  gone.  *  *  * 

COLONEL  MILLER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  ) 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  Department  of  Cumberland,  V 
Brownsborough,  Fla.,  Oct.  21,  1863.  ) 

Lieutenant  Moore ,  A.  D.  G.  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  : 

In  pursuauce  of  orders,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
my  command  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  forces 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Wheeler, 
in  his  recent  raid  through  Tennessee  and  North¬ 
ern  Alabama. 

In  compliance  with  orders  received  September 
twenty-ninth,  I  reported  my  command ;  the 
Seventy-second  Indiana,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S. 
C.  Kirkpatrick  commanding;  the  Seventeenth 
Indiana,  Major  Wm.  Jones  commanding;  the 
Ninety-eighth  Illinois,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kitch- 
ell  commanding;  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Illinois,  Colonel  James  Monroe  com¬ 
manding  ;  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  battery,  Cap¬ 
tain  Eli  Lilly  commanding  ;  a  battery  of  four 
mountain  howitzers,  Sergeant  Edward  com¬ 
manding  ;  and  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  Cap¬ 
tain  Kilborn  commanding,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blythe’s  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Sep¬ 
tember  thirtieth.  Here  I  received  orders  to 
leave  my  train,  lead  horses,  three  pieces  of  the 
Eighteenth  Indiana  battery,  and  three  howitzers, 
and  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  command 
to  cross  Waldon’s  Ridge  into  the  Sequatchee  Val¬ 
ley,  which  I  did,  reaching  the  valley,  crossing  it, 
and  encamped  on  the  Cumberland  range  on  the 
night  of  the  second  of  October.  On  the  third  I 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  rear  of 
Colonel  Minty’s  cavalry  brigade,  who  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  through  the  day.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  I  was  ordered  to  pass  my  command 
down  the  mountain  to  the  front,  and  dislodge  the 
enemy  who  were  in  possession  of  the  main  road 
from  McMinnville  to  Chattanooga,  and  which  they 
were  stubbornly  holding,  skirmishing  briskly 
with  Colonel  Minty’s  cavalry.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  'command  was  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  the  Ninety -eighth  Illinois  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Indiana  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  order¬ 
ed  to  advance,  the  Seventy-second  Indiana  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Illinois  being  I 


held  in  reserve.  Soon  a  brisk  engagement  en¬ 
sued,  which  resulted  in  our  getting  possession  of 
the  road.  Night  being  now  upon  us,  the  Seven¬ 
ty-second  Indiana  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Illinois  were  ordered  up,  when  1  advanced 
and  took  possession  of  the  Gap  through  which 
the  road  passed  leading  to  McMinnville.  Being 
now  in  possession  of  the  road,  the  Gap,  and  a 
good  stream  of  water,  orders  were  received  from 
General  Crook  for  the  command  to  lay  on  arms 
in  line  of  battle  until  morning.  On  the  approach 
of  day  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  six  dead 
on  the  field  and  a  number  of  stand  of  arms. 
My  loss  was  several  wounded.  The  Seventeenth 
Indiana  here  captured  a  stand  of  national  colors 
belonging  to  the  Fourth  Alabama  cavalry.  My 
brigade  now  having  the  advance,  I  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  McMinnville,  driv¬ 
ing  his  rear  through  the  town,  which  he  had 
sacked,  burning  the  government  stores  he  could 
not  carry  away.  A  short  distance  from  the  town, 
on  the  Murfreesboro  road,  he  made  a  stand, 
but  was  soon  dislodged,  when  the  Second  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry  made  a  brilliant  charge,  killing  some 
and  bringing  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  Seven 
miles  from  McMinnville  he  again  made  a  stand  and 
offered  battle.  I  at  once  dismounted  my  com¬ 
mand,  ordered  the  artillery  into  position,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  him,  across  open  fields  on  his  position 
in  the  woods.  Captain  Lilly  now  opened  on  him 
with  the  artillery,  at  one  time  killing  one  man 
and  four  horses  at  one  shot.  Here  again  I  dis¬ 
lodged  him  and  drove  him  two  miles,  when  night 
coming  on  I  went  into  camp  by  order  of  General 
Crook.  During  the  engagement  the  enemy  came 
to  me  with  a  flag  of  truce,  which  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive,  but  ordered  the  bearer  back,  and  my  men 
not  to  fire  on  him  while  between  my  lines  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Seventeenth  and  Seven¬ 
ty-second  Indiana  lost  several  wounded — the  for¬ 
mer,  one  killed.  On  the  fifth  I  proceeded  to 
Murfreesboro  and  drew  three  days’  rations  for 
my  command.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth 
I  encamped  several  miles  from  Shelbyville.  On 
the  fourth,  my  brigade  having  the  advance,  I 
moved  through  Shelbyville,  and  passed  out  on 
the  Farmington  pike ;  after  advancing  some 
distance  I  learned  that  a  division  of  the  enemy 
were  encamped  at  or  near  the  Widow  Sims, 
to  my  right,  some  distance  from  the  main  road. 
In  compliance  with  orders  from  General  Crook,  I 
at  once  left  the  main  road  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  the  enemy  were  said  to  be,  and  soon 
came  upon  his  pickets,  which  I  drove  in  and 
charged  the  division,  in  line  of  battle,  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Indiana,  four  companies  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Illinois  on  horseback,  going  in  with  the 
pickets.  The  enemy  opened  on  me,  killing  and 
wounding  some  of  my  men,  and  killing  twenty- 
five  horses.  I  now  dismounted  the  men,  formed 
a  line  of  battle  under  heavy  fire,  and  charged  the 
enemy,  across  open  fields,  who  for  a  while  offered 
a  determined  resistance,  but  soon  fled,  betaking 
themselves  to  their  horses,  when  they  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  completely 
routed,  closely  followed  by  the  Seventeenth  Indi- 
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ana,  who,  while  they  were  mounting  and  pressing 
through  a  narrow  lane,  closely  massed,  poured 
into  them  a  most  deadly  and  destructive  fire. 
The  Seventy-second  Indiana  were  arriving  on 
that  part  of  the  field,  participated  in  the  work 
of  death  and  slaughter.  The  enemy  left  the  field 
thoroughly  demoralized,  and  everywhere  strewn 
with  stolen  goods,  abandoned  arms,  and  govern¬ 
ment  clothing.  The  Ninety-eighth  Illinois  ope¬ 
rating  in  anothor  part  of  the  field,  captured  an 
entire  company.  The  enemy  having  left  the  field 
in  my  possession,  I  ordered  the  Ninety-eighth  Illi¬ 
nois  to  mount  their  horses,  and  with  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Indiana  on  one  side  and  the  Seventy-sec¬ 
ond  Indiana  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  line  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  until  coming  to  a  point  where  the  road 
on  which  I  was  moving  intersected  the  Farming- 
ton  pike,  I  found  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle,  with 
artillery  in  position,  and  who  opened  fire  on  me 
as  soon  as  I  came  in  range.  At  this  moment, 
Captain  Stokes  was  ordered  into  position ;  and 
replied  with  great  effect  to  the  enemy’s  guns. 
Meanwhile  my  two  regiments -steadily  advancing, 
the  enemy  soon  fell  back  and  offered  no  further 
resistance  until  I' came  to  Farmington.  Here  the 
enemy  made  a  bolder  and  more  determined  stand 
than  ever.  His  position  was  well  chosen,  being 
covered  on  the  front  and  both  flanks  by  a  dense 
growth  of  cedar,  which,  together  with  the  natural 
inequalities  and  rocky  surface  of  the  country  just 
at  that  place,  strengthened  by  a  temporary  breast¬ 
work  of  rails  and  logs,  gave  him  a  secure  position 
where  he  could  await  my  advance.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  natural  advantages  in  his  favor, 
he  had  three  divisions  dismounted  and  drawn  up 
in  four  successive  lines  of  battle,  with  a  battery 
in  position  commanding  the  only  road  by  which 
I  could  advance.  I  was  now  ordered  by  General 
Crook  to  move  forward,  which  I  did,  sending  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Illinois  in  on  the 
left  of  the  road  and  the  Ninety-eighth  Illinois  on 
the  right.  They  had  not  advanced  far,  however, 
when  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  enemy  and  the 
deadly  fire  of  his  artillery  disclosed  the  hitherto 
unknown  fact  that  the  enemy  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  me,  and  that  support  must  be  given  to  the 
two  regiments  engaged,  as  the  enemy’s  lines  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  both  my  right  and*  left.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  the  Seventeenth  and  Seventy-sec¬ 
ond  Indiana  to  advance,  the  former  on  the  left 
and  the  latter  on  the  right  of  the  road,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Ninety-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -third  Illinois.  Soon  they  were  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  line  advancing,  the  engage¬ 
ment  became  general. 

Here  the  gallant  officer  and  soldier,  Colonel 
Monroe,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Illinois,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  many  were 
sent  wounded  and  bleeding  to  the  rear,  the  ene¬ 
my  raking  my  lines  with  grape  and  canister  at 
a  range  not  exceeding  three  hundred  yards,  the 
shell  exploding  in  all  directions  in  the  thick  cedar 
above  our  heads  and  at  our  feet. 

While  thus  closely  engaged,  the  enemy  with 
terrible  energy  and  loud  hurras  charged  my  I 


lines,  but  without  effect.  At  this  time  Captain 
Stokes  opened  fire,  which  particularly  drew  the 
attention  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and  seeing  the 
critical  condition  of  affairs,  and  believing  victory 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  successful  charge,  I 
at  once  ordered  it,  which  was  promptly  executed, 
the  whole  line  impetuously  advancing  with  a 
shout,  driving  back  the  successive  lines  of  the 
enemy  and  resulting  in  his  complete  route,  the 
captures  of  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  town,  where  orders  were  received 
from  General  Crook  to  halt  and  await  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  cavalry.  The  cavalry  arriving,  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  position,  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  to  go  into  camp.  The  severity  of  this 
day’s  operations  on  the  enemy  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  when  we  remember  that  eighty-six  of 
his  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  wounded  I  cannot  speak,  not  being  ad¬ 
vised.  My  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  near 
one  hundred.  The  part  taken  by  my  command 
in  the  two  days’  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
was  unimportant.  I  can  only  say  that  I  joined 
in  the  general  pursuit,  and  occasionally  picked 
up  prisoners  here  and  there  on  our  passage  over 
the  country. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff — Captain  Rice,  A. 
A.  G.,  Captain  Newell,  "Topographical  Engineer, 
Captain  Hunt,  A.  D.  C.,  Lieutenant  C.  I.  Ward, 
Acting  Inspector,  Lieutenant  Harding,  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  Lieutenant  Mayer,  Acting  Orderly, 
and  the  gallant  officers  and  men  of  my  command, 
who,  marching  over  four  hundred  miles,  through 
a  country  where  subsistence  was  not  furnished 
by  the  wayside,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  notorious  Morgan — subsisting  twenty-two 
days  on  five  days’  rations,  and  such  supplies  as 
could  be  gathered  on  our  rapid  march,  fighting 
the  enemy  by  day  and  by  night,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  could  be  found,  and  bearing  all 
without  a  murmur  or  complaint — my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  the  country’s  gratitude  are  due. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  refer  with  grief  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  brigade  in  the  death  of 
Colonel  James  Monroe,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  Illinois,  the  brave  soldier,  the  true 
man,  and  the  gallant  officer.  At  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the 
death-storm  raged  the  fiercest,  he  fell,  as  the  sol¬ 
dier  covets  to  die,  in  the  defence  of  his  country’s 
honor  and  nation’s  life. 

His  death  devolved  the  command  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Riggs,  who  is  de¬ 
serving  of  all  praise  for  his  courage,  promptness, 
and  efficiency  in  the  new  position  he  occupies. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  com¬ 
manding  the  Seventy-second  Indiana,  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  special  mention  for  his  gallant  conduct,  his 
energy  and  promptness  in  the  execution  of  all 
orders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kitchell,  commanding  the 
Ninety-eighth  Illinois,  challenges  admiration  for 
his  gallant  conduct  and  soldierly  bearing  on  all 
occasions. 
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Major  Jones,  commanding  the  Seventeenth 
Indiana,  the  oldest  regiment  in  the  volunteer  ser¬ 
vice,  won  laurels  whenever  and  wherever  sent. 

Captain  Lilly,  commanding  Eighteenth  Indiana 
battery,  for  his  energy  in  keeping  up  with  the 
command  at  all  times,  and  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  ene¬ 
my  whenever  called  on,  deserves  especial  men¬ 
tion  here. 

The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  my 
command  is  ninety-six. 

I  am,  Lieutenant,  very  respectfully, 

A.  0.  Miller, 

Colonel  Seventy-Second  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  Com¬ 
manding  Mounted  Infantry. 

Doc.  182. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has 
been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and 
healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which  are  so 
constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
source  from  which  they  come,  others  have  been 
added,  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even 
the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible  to  the 
ever-watchful  Providence  of  Almighty  God.  In 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude 
and  severity,  which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  in¬ 
vite  and  provoke  the  aggression  of  foreign  States, 
peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order 
has  been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  re¬ 
spected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  prevailed 
everywhere,  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  con¬ 
flict,  while  that  theatre  has  been  greatly  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and  navies  of 
the  Union. 

The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength 
from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national 
defence  have  not  arrested  the  plough,  the  shut¬ 
tle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the 
borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as 
well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals, 
have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Population  has  steadily  increased,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  by 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field,  and  the 
countrjq  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  aug¬ 
mented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  ex¬ 
pect  continuance  of  years  with  large  increase  of 
freedom. 

No  human  council  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things. 
They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our 
sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should 
be  solemnly,  reverentially,  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  by  the 
whole  American  people. 

I  do  therefore  invite  my  fellow-citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are 
at  sea  and  those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands,  to  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  of  Novem¬ 


ber  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to 
our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens,  and  I  recommend  too  that  while  offer¬ 
ing  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  him  for  such 
singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  do  also, 
with  humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverse¬ 
ness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  his  tender 
care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans, 
mourners,  or  sufferers  in  the  lamentable  civil 
strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  engaged,  and 
fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hand  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation, 
and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
peace,  harmony,  tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed.  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
third  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President. 

W.  II.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  183. 

GENERAL  ROSECRANS’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Chattanooga,  Oct.  2, 1863.  ( 

Orders  No.  3 : 

Army  of  the  Cumberland:  You  have  made  a 
grand  and  successful  campaign ;  you  have  driven 
the  rebels  from  ..Middle  Tennessee.  You  crossed 
a  great  mountain  range,  placed  yourselves  on  the 
banks  of  a  broad  river,  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  opposing  army,  and  crossed  two  other 
great  mountain  ranges  at  the  only  practicable 
passes,  some  forty  miles  between  extremes.  You 
concentrated  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers  ; 
fought  the  combined  armies  of  Bragg,  which  j-ou 
drove  from  Shelbyville  to  Tullahoma,  of  John¬ 
ston’s  army  from  Mississippi,  and  the  tried  vete¬ 
rans  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  and  for  two  days  held 
them  at  bay,  giving  them  blow  for  blow,  with 
heavy  interest.  When  the  day  closed,  you  held 
the  field,  from  which  you  withdrew  in  the  face  of 
overpowering  numbers,  to  occupy  the  point  for 
which  you  set  out — Chattanooga. 

You  have  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the 
campaign  ;  you  hold  the  key  of  East-Tcnnessee, 
of  Northern  Georgia,  and  of  the  enemy’s  mines  of 
coal  and  nitre. 

Let  these  achievements  console  you  for  the  re¬ 
gret  you  experience  that  arrivals  of  fresh  hostile 
troops  forbade  you  remaining  on  the  field  to  renew 
the  battle;  for  the  right  of  burying  your  gal¬ 
lant  dead,  and  caring  for  your  brave  companions 
who  lay  wounded  on  the  field.  The  losses  you 
have  sustained,  though  heavy,  arc  slight,  con¬ 
sidering  the  odds  against  you,  and  the  stake  you 
have  won. 

You  hold  in  your  hands  the  substantial  fruits 
of  a  victory,  and  deserve,  and  will  receive  the 
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honors  and  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation,  which 
asks  nothing  of  even  those  who  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  us  but  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  established  for  our  own  common  benefit. 

The  General  Commanding  earnestly  begs  every 
officer  and  soldier  of  this  army  to  unite  with  him 
in  thanking  Almighty  God  for  his  favors  to  us. 
He  presents  his  hearty  thanks  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  com¬ 
mand  for  their  energy,  patience,  and  persever¬ 
ance  and  the  undaunted  courage  displayed  by 
those  who  fought  with  such  unflinching  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Neither  the  history  of  this  war,  nor  probably 
the  annals  of  any  battle,  furnish  a  loftier  exam¬ 
ple  of  obstinate  bravery  and  enduring  resistance 
to  superior  numbers — when  troops,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  their  ammunition,  resorted  to  the  bayo¬ 
net,  many  times,  to  hold  their  positions,  against 
such  odds — as  did  our  left  and  centre,  comprising 
troops  from  all  the  corps,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twentieth  of  September,  at  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga.  W.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major-General  Commanding. 


Doc.  184. 

BATTLE  OF  CHICK  AM  AUG  A.* 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  CRITTENDEN 

Headquarters  Twenty-first  Army  Corps,  ) 
Chattanooga,  October  1, 1863.  j 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  directions  from  Depart¬ 
ment  Headquarters,  dated  twenty-fifth  ultimo, 
requiring  me  to  forward  as  soon  as  practicable  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  my  command  during 
the  late  engagements,  including  a  brief  history 
of  its  movements  from  the  time  of  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

1.  The  movements  of  the  Twenty-first  army 
corps,  from  the  time  of  its  crossing  the  Tennessee 
River,  terminating  on  the  nineteenth  ultimo,  when 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  opened. 

August  31. — My  command,  stationed  in  Se¬ 
quatchie  Valley,  at  Pikeville,  Dunlap’s,  Thurman, 
respectively,  excepting  General  Wagner’s  brigade, 
First  division,  opposite  Chattanooga,  and  General 
Hazen  at  Hoe’s  Tavern,  the  latter  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Wagner,  and  both  in  Tennessee  Valley. 
My  command  has  been  thus  stationed  since  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  having  left  Manchester, 
Tennessee,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  crossing 
the  mountains  at  three  different  points,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  orders  from  Department  Headquarters,  at 
half-past  twelve  a.m.  of  the  sixteenth.  At  a 
quarter-past  two  p.m.  I  received  your  orders  of  the 
thirtieth,  dated  thirty  minutes  past  twelve  p.m., 
to  move  my  entire  command,  except  the  brigades 
of  Generals  Hazen  and  Wagner,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  down  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  myself  with  every  thing  necessary  for  an  active 
campaign.  The  orders  further  directed  me  to 
cross  my  trains  at  Bridgeport,  and  my  troops  at 

*  See  Docs.  pp.  217,  362,  and  409,  ante. 


Bridgeport,  Shellmound,  and  Battle  Creek. 
Should  Chattanooga  be  evacuated,  Hazen  and 
Wagner  were  to  cross  the  river  and  occupy  the 
place,  and  close  down  upon  our  left.  Colonel 
Minty,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  Colonel 
Wilder,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  infantry, 
were  to  cooperate  with  Hazen  and  Wagner. 

September  1. — My  command  all  in  motion. 
General  Wood  and  his  command  arrived  at  Jas¬ 
per,  General  Palmer  within  three  miles  of  Jasper, 
and  General  Van  Clove  within  five  miles  of 
Dunlap. 

September  20. — Received  orders  to  cross  the 
river  with  one  brigade  at  Jasper  Crossing,  and 
one  at  Battle  Creek ;  other  part  of  the  command 
to  follow  as  soon  as  the  way  is  opened. 

Colonel  Buell’s  brigade. — One  division  marched 
at  dark  to  Shellmound,  where  he  crossed  the 
river  in  flats  during  the  night. 

September  3.— General  Wood  with  his  other 
brigade  (Hooker’s)  moved  down  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  Shellmound,  and  was  across  the  river  by 
eight  p.m.,  having  been  delayed  till  two  p.m.  by 
General  Reynolds’s  train. 

Colonel  Grove  and  his  brigade  (Palmer’s  divi¬ 
sion)  moved  down  early  this  morning  to  Battle 
Creek,  but  were  unable  to  secure  the  ferry,  being 
used  all  day  by  General  Brannan’s  division. 
General  Graft  and  his  brigade,  Palmer’s  division, 
was  therefore  ordered  to  Shellmound,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  General  Wood,  succeeded  in 
crossing  his  command  by  four  a.m.  on  Monday. 
General  Van  Cleve,  with  his  two  brigades,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Jasper,  and  went  into  camp  to  await  the 
crossing. 

Received  from  the  General  Commanding  orders 
for  my  movements  and  position  after  crossing  the 
river,  namety : 

To  move  up  the  valley  of  Running  Water  Creek 
and  Whiteside,  where  I  was  to  post  one  regiment 
and  send  one  division  along  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad  to  the  Trenton  road,  and 
to  push  forward  as  near  to  Chattanooga  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  threaten  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
The  remainder  of  the  command  to  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  junction  of  the  Murphy  Valley  road, 
the  road  marked  on  the  map  as  good  wagon 
road  to  Taylor’s.  The  movement  to  be  completed 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth. 

September  4. — At  twenty  minutes  past  three 
a.m. ,  received  word  from  General  Graft  that  his 
brigade  was  all  over.  Moved  General  Van  Cleve 
at  once,  and  at  one  p.m.  moved  headquarters  to 
Shellmound,  which  crossed  before  night.  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  succeeded  in  crossing  with  his  own 
brigade  at  Battle  Creek  to-day.  Thus  the  whole 
command  was  over  the  river. 

Septembers. — At  thirty  minutes  past  two  p.m., 
after  having  the  command  organized  and  in  po¬ 
sition,  and  with  all  of  the  ammunition  and  most 
of  the  transportation  up,  troops  all  moved  out 
light  to  Whiteside.  General  Wood  in  the  ad¬ 
vance,  General  Palmer  centre,  and  General  Van 
Cleve  rear,  taking  with  them  their  ammunition 
trains.  Regimental  and  supply  trains  to  move 
up  at  five  p.m.  to-morrow. 
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September  6. — Road  up  Running  "Water  Creek 
rough  but  passable.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine 
a.m.  arrived  at  junction  of  Murphy  Yalley  and 
Nicajack  road,  and  encamped  there  as  ordered. 
Generals  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve  and  their  divi¬ 
sions  following  us,  and  General  Wood  and  his 
division  pursuing  road  up  Running  Water  Creek, 
and  encamping  seven  miles  from  Chattanooga, 
reporting  that  the  enemy  was  close  before  him  in 
force. 

September  7. — Colonel  Harker,  with  his  bri¬ 
gade,  made  a  very  satisfactory  reconnoissapce  to 
spur  of  Lookout  Mountain,  drove  the  enemy’s 
pickets  and  light  advance  two  miles,  and  returned 
by  dark,  believing  the  enemy  in  force  in  his  front. 

September  8. — Gave  orders  to  make  two  re- 
connoissances  to-morrow  morning,  the  one  up 
Lookout  Mountain,  via  Nicajack  Trace,  and  for 
which  General  Beatty  and  his  brigade  was  de¬ 
tailed  ;  the  other  up  same  mountain  to  Sum- 
mertown,  for  which  Colonel  Gross  and  three 
regiments  was  detailed,  both  to  unite,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  start  on 
or  before  day  to-morrow. 

September  9. — -At  twenty  minutes  past  two 
A.M.,  received  despatch  from  the  General  com¬ 
manding  the  army,  approving  the  two  reconnois- 
sances  ordered,  and  directing  that  the  whole  com¬ 
mand  be  held  in  readiness  to  move  round  the 
point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  to  seize  and  occupy 
Chattanooga,  in  the  event  of  its  being  evacuated. 
To  move  with  caution,  and  not  to  throw  my 
artillery  around  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain 
till  I  am  satisfied  that  the  evacuation  is  not  a 
ruse.  Should  I  occupy  Chattanooga,  I  am  to  or¬ 
der  General  Wagner  and  all  his  force  across  to 
join  me.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  five  a.m., 
further  despatches  from  Department  Headquar¬ 
ters  apprising  me  of  the  evacuation  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  ordering  that  the  whole  command  be 
pushed  forward  at  once  with  five  days’  rations,  and 
to  make  a  vigorous  pursuit.  This  later  despatch 
was  too  late  to  stop  the  reconnoissances  ordered ; 
but  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  balance  of  the 
command  in  motion,  and  arrived  in  Chattanooga 
with  General  Wood’s  division  at  thirty  minutes 
past  twelve  p.m.,  having  taken  peaceable  posses¬ 
sion  of  same.  It  was  nightfall,  however,  before 
the  troops  were  well  up,  owing  to  the  great  de¬ 
lay  in  getting  the  artillery  and  ammunition  train 
up  this  very  rough  and  precipitous  hill.  It  was 
thus  impossible  to  make  any  pursuit  to-day.  I, 
however,  ordered  Generals  Palmer  and  Yan  Cleve 
to  turn  off  south  after  having  passed  the  spur  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  encamp  at  Rossville,  dis¬ 
tant  five  miles  from  Chattanooga.  General  Wood 
I  placed  in  command  of  the  town. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  two  p.m.,  I  received 
further  instructions  from  Department  Headquar¬ 
ters,  ordering  me  to  leave  a  light  brigade  to  hold 
Chattanooga,  and  with  the  balance  of  my  com¬ 
mand  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  The  line  of  march  would  probably  lead 
me  near  Ringgold,  and  from  thence  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Dalton. 

September  10.  —  Generals  Palmer  and  Yan 


Cleve  with  their  division  ordered  to  make  vigor¬ 
ous  pursuit  early  this  morning,  marching  on  the 
road  from  Rossville  to  Ringgold,  thence  to  Dal¬ 
ton.  General  Wood,  after  leaving  one  brigade  at 
Chattanooga,  to  follow  with  his  two  brigades  in 
the  same  direct  line.  General  Wagner,  with  his 
brigade,  having  crossed  during  the  night,  was 
left  as  post  commander.  At  four  p.m.,  received 
report  from  General  Palmer,  that  owing  to  want 
of  supplies,  troops  only  marched  six  miles,  the 
advance  encamping  at  Chickamauga  Creek,  five 
miles  from  Ringgold — the  rear,  General  Wood,  on 
Pea  Yine  Creek,  two  miles  to  the  rear  of  advance. 
Also,  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  in  his  front, 
and  that  a  portion  of  it  had  charged  his  advance, 
rode  over  four  companies  of  the  First  Kentucky 
infantry,  and  captured  fifty  men  and  two  officers, 
without  any  one  on  either  side  being  hurt.  At 
night  received  from  the  front  several  reports,  go¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  this  side 
of  Lafayette,  and  threatening  to  retake  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

September  11,  at  1  a.m. — The  General  Com¬ 
manding  feeling  uncertain  about  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  enemy  in  our  front,  ordered 
me  to  proceed  to  the  front  at  once.  Was  misled 
by  the  guide  and  did  not  reach  my  command 
until  six  a.m.  ;  and  two  of  my  orderlies  on  duty 
with  Captain  McCook  in  search  of  me,  thinking  I 
had  taken  the  wrong  road,  were  captured,  he 
narrowly  escaping.  Early  in  the  morning, 
Colonel  Harker,  with  his  brigade,  was  moved 
back  to  Rossville,  and  by  night  made  a  recon- 
noissance  up  the  Rossville  road  as  far  as  Gor¬ 
don’s  Mills,  driving  squads  of  the  enemy  before 
him.  At  half-past  two  p.m.  gave  General  Wood 
his  orders  through  one  of  my  staff,  who  received 
them  in  person  from  Department  Headquarters 
to  move  his  other  brigade  at  once  to  Gordon’s 
Mills  to  support  Colonel  Harker,  and  at  five  p.m. 
my  staff-officer  reported  to  me  at  Ringgold.  My  en¬ 
tire  second  and  third  divisions  were  then  at  Ring- 
gold.  General  Hazen,  with  his  brigade,  having 
crossed  the  river  yesterday,  rejoined  his  division 
(Palmer’s)  to-day.  Colonel  Deck,  with  second 
brigade,  Van  Cleve’s  division,  (left  at  McMinnville 
to  guard  stores,)  rejoined  his  command  on  the 
ninth.  Your  instructions  received  at  this 
time,  and  dated  a  quarter-past  nine  a.m.,  were 
to  move  with  the  balance  of  my  corps  on  the 
Chickamauga  and  Pea  Yine  Yalley  roads,  keep¬ 
ing  in  view  two  objects  :  first  to  support  General 
Thomas,  in  case  the  enemy  is  in  force  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Lafayette;  or  second,  to  move  eastward 
and  southward  toward  Rome,  in  case  he  has 
continued  his  retreat.  Other  verbal  instructions 
received  by  my  staff-officer  urged  upon  me  the 
importance  of  keeping  my  separate  divisions  in 
supporting  distance  of  one  another.  At  half-past 
eight  a.m.  I  received  your  despatch  of  half-past 
three  p.m.,  informing  me  that  the  enemy  was  in 
heavy  force  in  the  valley  of  Chattanooga,  and  in¬ 
structing  me  to  movo  my  whole  force  across  by 
the  most  available  route,  and  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  the  Rossville  and  Lafayette  road,  to  some 
defensible  point  between  Gordon’s  Mills  and 
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Shield’s  House,  and  to  close  Wood  up  with  me  or 
myself  to  him.  I  at  once  called  my  general  offi¬ 
cers  together,  and  after  a  long  consultation  and 
diligent  inquiry  of  citizens  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
roads  and  country,  gave  orders  to  move  the 
command  in  the  direction  ordered  at  five  in  the 
morning. 

September  12. — Sent  word  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  Wilder,  who  was  in  the  advance 
and  near  Tunnel  Hill,  to  return  to  Ringgold  with 
his  command,  and  to  follow  on  my  line  of  march, 
covering  my  left  flank.  He  moved  promptly  and 
met  me  at  Ringgold,  and  reported  that  the  enemy 
was  in  force  in  his  front  last  night,  and  that  he 
learned  from  deserters  that  Forrest  was  to  leave 
to-day  to  flank  and  cut  off  this  command,  and 
Warton  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  General  Yan  Cleve,  with  the  train,  moved 
to  Peeler’s,  and  met  no  enemy  ;  General  Palmer 
to  Gilbert’s,  where  he  met  some  squads  of  the 
enemy,  and  skirmished  with  him.  After  opening 
communicaton  with  General  Van.  Cleve  and 
General  Wood,  moved  the  whole  command  to 
Gordon’s  Mills,  Colonel  Wilder  also  coming  in 
after  night,  having  had  a  severe  skirmish  during 
the  day  near  Leet’s  tan-yard,  and  losing  thirty 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

September  13.— In  the  morning,  the  Fourth 
United  States  cavalry,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  reported  to  me  for  duty.  The  three 
divisions  were  put  into  position  for  defence. 
General  Graft  and  Colonel  Wilder  sent  out  to  re¬ 
connoitre  on  the  left,  the  Fourth  cavalry  on  the 
right,  to  McLemore’s  Cove,  and  General  Van 
Cleve  to  the  front  and  centre  on  Lafayette  road. 
The  latter  only  found  the  enemy,  (cavalry  with 
artillery,)  who  retired  skirmishing  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  when  the  brigade  was  halted,  and 
soon  after  returned  to  camp.  In  this  skirmish  Cap¬ 
tain  Drury,  Chief  of  artillery,  Third  division,  was 
severely  wounded.  At  half-past  two  p.m.  re¬ 
ceived  your  despatches  of  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve  and  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  p.m., 
respectively,  the  former  ordering  me  to  post 
General  Wood  in  a  strong,  defensible  position  at 
Gordon’s  Mills,  for  him  to  resist  stoutly  the 
enemy’s  advance,  and  in  case  of  extremity,  if 
Granger’s  forces  (a  division  of  infantry)  has  not 
arrived  at  Chattanooga,  so  as  to  support  Wood  at 
Rossville,  and  he  (Wood)  should  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  further,  he  must  take  his  position  at  a 
point  guarding  the  road  to  Chattanooga  and 
around  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  hold 
them  at  all  hazards.  To  move  the  balance  of  my 
command  during  the  evening  and  night  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  Missionary  Ridge,  so  as  to  cover  the  road 
along  the  valley  of  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  to 
send  Wilder  with  his  command  up  Chattanooga 
Creek,  and  also  that  running  up  the  valley  of 
West  Chickamauga  Creek,  to  feel  his  way  care¬ 
fully,  and  who  is  to  join  General  Thomas  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  latter  ordering  me  to  hold  my¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  execute  to-night  the  orders 
sent  to  me  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  to-day. 

September  80,  at  half-past  six  a.m.- — Received 
despatch  from  Colonel  Goddard,  stating  that 


it  was  the  instruction  of  the  General  Command¬ 
ing,  that  I  should  move  before  daylight  to 
Mission  Ridge,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  his  un¬ 
fortunate  wording  that  prevented  it.  I  at  once 
commenced  the  movement.  In  the  night  Colonel 
Minty,  with  the  balance  of  his  cavalry  brigade, 
reported  for  duty.  I  sent  him  in  the  rear  of  my 
two  divisions.  Wilder  with  his  command  I  sent 
to  join  General  Thomas,  then  in  Chattanooga  Val¬ 
ley.  Arrived  at  the  position  soon  after  nine  a.m., 
and  staid  there  all  day,  being  unable  to  have 
communication  with  Department  Headquarters. 
Saw  nothing  of  the  enemy.  At  forty  minutes 
past  seven  p.m.,  received  orders  to  return  with 
the  command,  placing  it  at  Crawfish  Spring  or 
along  the  Chickamauga  Valley,  near  Gowan’s. 
Too  late  to  make  the  movement  to-day. 

September  15.- — The  two  divisions  moved  as 
directed  last  night;  the  left,  Van  Cleve’s  divi¬ 
sion,  at  Crawfish  Springs  ;  right — Palmer’s,  near 
Gowan’s,  and  supported  on  its  right  by  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Balance  of  the  command 
under  Minty  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  whole  front 
and  left.  At  half-past  eleven  p.m.,  Colonel  Minty 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at  Dalton, 
Ringgold,  Leet’s,  and  Rockspring  Church. 

September  16.— Nothing  occurred  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  this  day,  except  that  Department 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Crawfish 
Spring.  At  half-past  nine  p.m.,  received  orders 
to  issue  to  the  men  three  days’  rations  in  haver¬ 
sacks,  and  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the 
pockets  of  each  man,  in  addition  to  having  the 
cartridge-box  full.  There  are  indications  that  the 
enemy  is  massing  for  another  attack  on  our  left. 

September  17.  —  General  Thomas  with  his 
corps  arrived  on  our  lines  to-day.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  moved  General  Palmer’s  division  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  left,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
General  Thomas’s  troops  and  to  concentrate  my 
own.  Toward  dark,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
moved  Corps  Headquarters  in  vicinity  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Headquarters. 

September  18. — -At  half-past  ten  a.m.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood,  holding  position  on  Chickamauga 
at  Gordon’s  Mills,  sent  in  word  that  a  strong 
force  of  skirmishers  was  advancing  on  his  left. 
Soon  after  another  of  the  staff  rode  up,  reporting 
his  line  very  thin  and  asking  for  a  brigade.  At 
eleven  a.m.  a  third  staff-officer  rode  up,  reporting 
the  enemy  advancing  on  his  right  and  on  Van 
Cleve’s  left.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven  an 
orderly  came,  reporting  that  the  enemy,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  advancing  on  the 
Lafayette  road ;  at  the  same  moment  General 
Van  Cleve  was  moving  up  to  General  Wood’s 
left,  and  General  Palmer  was  ordered  to  take 
Van  Cleve’s  position  on  Wood’s  right.  At  forty- 
five  minutes  past  three  p.m.,  Colonel  Wilder  sent 
word  that  Colonel  Minty  with  his  cavalry,  after 
being  reenforced  with  two  regiments  of  his,  is 
falling  back ;  that  the  enemy  is  getting  in  his 
(Wilder’s)  rear,  and  that  he  is  also  falling  back 
on  Wood.  No  firing  to  be  heard.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Palmer  was  ordered  up  to  form  on  the  left 
of  Van  Cleve’s  new  position,  on  the  line  of  the 
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Chickamauga  River,  which  from  Gordon’s  Mills 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  while  the  road  to 
Chattanooga  via  Rossville  is  nearly  north  or. 
south.  We  hold  the  river  at  Gordon’s  Mills,  but 
on  our  left  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  reported  to 
be  between  the  road  and  the  river.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  General  Commanding  that  we  also 
occupied  the  bridge  across  the  Chickamauga  at 
Reid’s  Mills  with  one  brigade  of  infantry,  situated 
north-west  of  Gordon’s  Mills,  and  distant  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  thus  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mills  was  in  a  great  measure  open 
to  the  enemy. 

REPORT  OP  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
FIRST  ARMY  CORPS  DURING  THE  ENGAGEMENTS  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  SEPTEMBER,  ON 
CHICKAMAUGA  RIVER,  GEORGIA. 

For  continuation  of  my  report  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Twenty-first  army  corps  since 
crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  and  ending  the 
eighteenth  ultimo,  the  day  preceding  the  battle, 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  report  the  operations  of 
my  command  during  the  last  engagements.  It 
was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
before  the  last  brigade  of  Major-General  Palmer’s 
division  arrived  at  its  position  on  the  left  of  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Van  Cleve.  During  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  eighteenth,  my  command  was 
placed  in  position  as  directed  by  the  General 
commanding  the  Department,  the  right  resting 
at  Gordon’s  or  Lee’s  Mills,  and  the  left  running 
north-easterly  along  the  Chickamauga  and  the 
road  to  Rossville.  On  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  I  rode  to  the  extreme  left  of  my  line,  and 
there  being  no  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  my 
front,  at  forty  minutes  past  seven  a.m.  I  ordered 
Colonel  Gross,  Major-General  Palmer’s  division, 
with  his  brigade,  then  in  reserve,  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance  down  the  road,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Reed’s  Mills,  on  the  Chickamauga,  to  ascertain 
if  the  main  road  from  Gordon’s  Mills  to  Rossville 
was  clear,  and  if  practicable  to  ascertain  if  Colo¬ 
nel  McCook  with  his  brigade  held  the  bridge  at 
Reed’s  Mills,  from  which  direction  I  had  just 
heard  the  report  of  four  or  five  cannon.  On 
arriving  at  this  position  I  found  all  quiet.  Colo¬ 
nel  Wilder,  with  his  command,  supported  by  two 
regiments  of  Brigadier-General  Van  Cleve’s  divi¬ 
sion,  being  on  the  extreme  left.  I  found  Colonel 
Wilder  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
Rossville,  his  men  dismounted  and  behind  a 
breastwork  of  rails.  It  was  here  reported  to  me 
that  the  command  of  General  Thomas  had  been 
heard  passing  in  our  rear  toward  Chattanooga. 
I  immediately  directed  an  officer  to  go  to  the  rear 
until  he  came  to  the  road  on  which  these  troops 
were  passing,  and  to  report  at  once  the  character 
of  the  country  which  intervened,  the  distance, 
etc.  I  remained  until  the  officer  returned,  and 
reported  all  still  being  quiet.  I  rode  rapidly  to 
Department  Headquarters  with  this  information, 
which  I  thought  important,  and  which  I  believed 
would  be  gladly  heard  by  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral.  I  promptly  returned,  and  on  my  arrival  at 


the  left  of  my  lines,  about  eleven  a.m.,  I  heard 
heavy  cannonading  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  to  my  left.  Musketry  firing  began,  and 
soon  became  so  heavy  that  I  was  satisfied 
the  battle  had  commenced.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  embarrassed.  The  General  commanding  the 
department  had  inquired  of  me  several  times  if  I 
could  hold  my  position,  and  I  knew  the  import¬ 
ance  to  the  movements  of  the  army  then  going 
on  of  my  ability  so  to  do.  I  was  on  the  left  and 
thrown  forward,  covering  a  movement  by  which 
the  entire  army  was  to  pass  in  my  rear,  leaving 
me  on  the  right,  should  the  movement  take 
place  without  interruption.  I  hesitated  but  for 
a  moment  as  to  whether  I  should  weaken  myself 
by  sending  aid  to  Major-General  Thomas,  who, 
having  passed  to  my  rear,  was  already  engaged 
on  my  left.  All  being  quiet  on  my  front,  I  or¬ 
dered  Major-General  Palmer  to  the  support  of 
Major-General  Thomas.  I  at  once  informed  the 
General  commanding  the  army  of  this  movement, 
who  approved  of  it  in  his  note  of  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  p.m.,  when  he  informed  me  that  from 
present  appearance  General  Thomas  will  move  in 
echelon,  his  left  advanced,  threatening  the 
enemy’s  right.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  I 
received  a  note  from  Captain  Willard,  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  Major-General  Thomas,  dated  Mrs.  Dan¬ 
iels’s  house,  September  fifteenth,  (intended  for 
nineteenth,)  'forty-five  minutes  past  ten,  stating 
that  if  another  division  can  be  spared  it  would  be 
well  to  send  it  up  without  any  delay.  At  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  this  note  I  heard  very 
heavy  musketry  in  the  direction  of  General 
Palmer,  then  advancing  to  the  fight,  and  I  at 
once  sent  Major  Mendenhall,  my  Chief  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  Colonel  McKibbin,  of  General  Rose- 
crans’s  staff,  to  see  General  Palmer,  and  learn 
particulars.  They  returned  quickly  without 
seeing  him,  having  been  halted  and  shot  at  by 
the  enemy,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  General 
Palmer  was  not  only  fighting  in  his  front,  but 
was  also  attacked  in  his  rear,  and  perhaps  sur¬ 
rounded.  I  at  once  despatched  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Loder,  my  Inspector-General,  and  Colonel 
McKibbin  to  Department  Headquarters,  (which 
at  this  time  had  been  moved  to  the  Widow 
Glenn’s,  distant  about  a  mile  from  my  position,) 
to  report  facts,  and  ask  permission  to  bring  up 
General  Van  Cleve  to  support  Major-General 
Palmer,  as  I  was  then  well  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  was  crossing  the  Chickamauga  at  several 
points,  arid  at  one  near  my  position.  During 
their  absence  I  sent  to  General  Van  Cleve  to 
move  up  where  I  then  was  stationed,  and  just  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loder 
returned  with  permission  to  send  General  Van 
Cleve  in,  which  I  immediately  did.  He  brought 
with  him  but  two  brigades,  leaving  his  Third  bri¬ 
gade,  Colonel  Barnes,  in  position  on  the  left  of 
General  Wood.  At  twelve  m.  I  received  your 
note  of  ten  minutes  past  eleven  a.m.,  ordering  me 
to  send  Colonel  Minty,  with  his  cavalry  brigade, 
to  Chattanooga,  and  to  report  for  orders  at 
Widow  Glenn’s,  which  I  at  once  complied  with. 
I  was  then  stationed  in  the  woods  in  reserve. 
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At  fifty  minutes  past  twelve  p.m.  I  received  a 
note  from  General  Palmer,  dated  thirty-five  min¬ 
utes  past  twelve  p.m.,  stating  that  his  division 
was  just  going  in  ;  enemy  said  to  be  in  heavy 
force  ;  fight  is  raging,  but  principally  on  his  left 
flank.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  one  p.m.  I  wrote 
to  General  Wood,  reporting  the  heavy  fight,  that 
Van  Cleve  and  Palmer  wTere  hotly  in,  and  that 
we  must  look  out  for  his  left.  I  then  sent  Colo¬ 
nel  Starling,  my  Chief  of  Staff,  to  Department 
Headquarters,  reporting  General  Yan  Cleve 
heavy  in  the  fight,  and  asking  that  I  might  move 
also  General  W ood  to  assist.  He  shortly  returned 
with  the  request  granted,  and  I  despatched 
Major  Mendenhall  to  bring  him  up.  The 
enemy  appeared  to  have  troops  enough  to  fight 
us  everywhere,  and  to  fill  up  every  interval  as 
soon  as  my  divisions  passed.  At  two  p.m.  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  despatch  of  forty-five  minutes  past 
one  p.m.,  advising  me  that  he  had  ordered  Gen¬ 
eral  McCook  to  relieve  me — to  take  command  of 
my  corps — and  to  take  the  best  positions  possi¬ 
ble  ;  also,  that  General  Sheridan  would  come  in 
if  necessary  on  my  right,  and  to  take  care  of  my 
right.  On  receipt  of  this  note,  the  firing  having 
ceased  for  a  time,  I  immediately  rode  rapidly  to 
headquarters,  hoping  to  get  final  instructions 
before  General  Wood’s  command  arrived,  and  re¬ 
turned  just  as  General  Wood,  with  his  two  bri¬ 
gades,  came  up  to  a  position,  that  General  Davis, 
of  Major-General  McCook’s  corps,  was  fighting 
over  on  the  right  of  General  Yan  Cleve.  Colonel 
Barnes’s  brigade,  Yan  Cleve’s  division,  had  been 
left  back  with  General  Wood,  came  up  just  in 
advance  of  Wood’s  two  brigades,  and  had  gone 
into  position  through  the  woods  to  the  right  of 
General  Davis. 

I  rode  forward  to  a  battery,  which  I  under¬ 
stood  belonged  to  General  Davis,  when  I  was 
told  that  I  would  find  both  he  and  General 
Wood.  Neither  of  them  was  there,  and  I  rode 
back  in  search  of  General  Wood.  I  had  in¬ 
structed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Starling  to  say  to 
General  Wood  that  in  coming  to  the  field  he 
might  have  an  opportunity,  by  leaving  the  road 
before  he  reached  our  position  and  moving  to 
his  right,  to  strike  the  enemy  on  the  flank.  I 
should  regret  that  I  had  not  sent  an  order  instead 
of  a  mere  suggestion,  but  that  the  Commanding 
General  condemned  the  movement  when  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  had  suggested  it  to  General 
Wood.  Colonel  Barnes  moved  in  the  direction, 
and  Colonel  Darker,  of  Wood’s  division,  was 
going  into  position  on  the  right  of  Colonel  Barnes, 
when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Starling,  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  General  Davis,  who  was  then  being 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  recalled  Colonel  Harker, 
and  in  this  way  he  was  brought  down  the  road 
beyond  the  position  that  Colonel  Barnes  had 
taken  in  the  woods  on  Davis’s  right,  and  Colonel 
Buell  with  his  brigade  followed  after  Colonel 
Harker. 

General  Wood  reached  the  field  but  a  short 
time  before  the  enemy  attacked  our  right  on  , 
Saturday  evening,  and  had  General  Wood  been  \ 
in  the  position  I  suggested,  he  would  have  been  i 


on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  I  think  would 
have  punished  him  severely. 

Colonel  Buck  went  into  position  first  off  the 
road  on  the  right,  and  to  the  rear  of  General  Da¬ 
vis’s  battery,  which  was  firing  over  an  open  field 
at  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  who  could  be  seen 
plainly  by  their  bayonets  glistening.  In  the 
mean  time  General  Wood  with  Harker’s  brigade 
had  passed  still  further  down  the  road,  and  went 
into  position  on  Colonel  Buell’s  left,  striking  the 
woods  as  he  left  the  road.  In  Colonel  Buell’s 
front  there  was  a  large  gap  in  the  woods  recently 
a  corn-field. 

The  enemy  in  front  of  Colonel  Buell  came  out 
at  this  time,  and  he  with  his  men,  lying  down 
supporting  Davis’s  battery,  fell  back  in  some  con¬ 
fusion.  All  crossed  the  road  through  another 
open  field,  in  which  I  and  my  staff  were  on  a 
high  point,  when  they  came  into  the  woods 
again,  along  the  edge  of  which  Colonel  Wilder, 
with  his  brigade,  was  lying.  His  men  soon 
opened  fire,  and  when  I  ordered  the  artillery 
that  was  at  hand  to  be  put  in  position  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Major  Mendenhall,  he  opened  fire  rapidly  from 
twenty-six  guns,  and  soon  checked  and  drove  the 
enemy  to  the  cover  of  his  own  woods. 

Our  loss  in  this  brief  conflict  was  quite"  severe. 
General  Wood  and  Colonel  Buell  were  present, 
and  were  very  active  in  rallying  the  men  and  re¬ 
storing  them  to  order.  Soon  after  accomplishing 
this,  Colonel  Buell’s  brigade  again  advanced, 
General  Carlin  and  his  command  cooperating, 
and  reoccupied  their  former  position.  About 
this  time  General  Sheridan  came  up  through  the 
woods  I  was  in,  and  promptly  sent  in  a  brigade 
to  support  these  troops.  Soon  after  this,  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  note  of  three  forty-five  p.m.  and 
four  thirty-five  p.m.,  stating  that  Davis  was 
heavily  pressed,  and  ordering  me  to  assist  him, 
if  I  could,  with  some  of  my  command.  At  four 
forty -five  p.m.,  I  received  your  note  of  three-ten 
p.m.,  stating  that  Johnson  was  driving  the  rebels 
handsomely  in  the  centre ;  that  he  had  taken 
many  prisoners,  and  expected  to  drive  the  enemy 
across  Chickamauga  to-night.  Colonel  Barnes, 
with  his  brigade,  I  had  heard  from  as  being  in  a 
commanding  position  and  in  good  order.  Gen¬ 
erals  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve  I  had  not  heard  from 
since  they  went  in.  Night  was  coming  on,  and 
I  left  for  Department  Headquarters,  where,  after 
sitting  in  council  with  the  Commanding  General, 
other  corps  commanders,  and  some  general  offi¬ 
cers,  I  received,  at  midnight,  the  following 
order : 

Headquarters  Department  of  toe  Cumberland,  | 
Widow  Glenn’s  House,  Sept.  19, 1863 — 10.20  p.m.  j 

General  :  The  General  Commanding  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  General  McCook  has  been 
ordered  to  hold  this  Gap  to-morrow,  covering  the 
Dry  Valley  road,  his  right  resting  near  this 
place,  his  left  connecting  with  General  Thomas’s 
right.  The  General  places  your  corps  in  reserve 
to-morrow,  and  directs  you  to  post  it  on  the 
!  eastern  slope  of  Missionary  Ridge,  to  support 
i  McCook  or  Thomas.  Leave  the  grand  guard 
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from  your  command  out,  with  instructions  to 
hold  their  ground  until  driven  in,  and  then  to 
retire  slowly,  contesting  the  ground  stubbornly. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  remove  General  Wood 
back  to  the  reserve  position,  leaving  the  grand 
guards  as  directed,  and  by  daylight,  September 
twentieth,  I  found  General  Van  Cleve  in  the 
valley  very  near  his  new  position.  General 
Palmer  (with  my  strongest  division)  having  been 
sent  to  General  Thomas  the  day  before,  was  to 
remain  with  him.  About  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  I  was  ordered 
to  move  General  Wood’s  division  up  to  a  po¬ 
sition  in  front  which  had  been  occupied  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Negley,  and  to  keep  General  Yan  Cleve  in 
reserve  and  in  supporting  distance  of  Wood. 
This  order  had  been  executed  but  a  short  time, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  move  General  Yan  Cleve 
with  two  brigades  (his  other  brigade  having  been 
sent  with  General  Wood,  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  filled  the  place  General  Negley  occu¬ 
pied)  several  hundred  yards  to  the  left  and  some 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  front.  His  guns  were 
placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and 
his  command  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
formed  in  column,  doubled  on  the  centre  and 
halted. 

The  General  Commanding  the  department  was 
at  this  time  in  the  field  near  by.  I  was  soon 
ordered  to  move  Van  Cleve  directly  to  the  front, 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  now  raging  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  The  order  was  immediately  given,  and 
I  said  to  the  Commanding  General,  as  this  was 
the  last  of  my  corps  not  already  disposed  of,  I 
should  accompany  it.  I  rode  immediately  after 
General  Van  Cleve,  whose  troops  were  already 
in  motion.  On  reaching  the  woods  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Van  Cleve’ s  command  halted.  On 
inquiry,  I  was  informed  Yan  Cleve  had  run  upon 
Wood’s  command.  I  directed  him  to  take 
ground  to  the  left,  to  pass  through  the  first  in¬ 
terval  he  could  find,  and  engage  the  enemy.  At 
this  moment  an  officer  rode  to  me  from  General 
Thomas,  saying  that  the  General  still  wanted 
support  on  his  left.  I  directed  this  officer  to 
General  Rosecrans’s  position,  then  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  and  did  not  stop  the  movement  of  General 
Yan  Cleve,  as  he  was  going  in  the  right  direction, 
if  the  General  Commanding  the  department 
should  change  my  orders,  and  send  him  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas’s  left.  In  a  few  moments  I  received 
orders  to  move  General  Van  Cleve’ s  division  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  not  exhausting  the  troops, 
to  the  support  of  General  Thomas’s  left.  I  gave 
the  order  immediately  to  General  Van  Cleve,  and 
its  execution  was  at  once  begun.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  I  received  a  message  from  General  Wood 
that  it  was  useless  to  bring  artillery  into  the 
woods.  The  Chief  of  Artillery  to  this  corps  was 
ordered  to  put  the  batteries  back  on  the  ridge  in 
a  commanding  position,  with  several  hundred 
yards  of  open  country  in  front,  when  I  hoped,  in 
the  event  of  any  reverse,  these  guns  would 
cover  our  retiring  troops.  I  now  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  General  Wood,  informing  me  that  he 
had  received  an  order  direct  from  headquarters 
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of  the  department  to  move  at  once  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  General  Reynolds.  Looking  at  the  ar¬ 
tillery  which  Major  Mendenhall  had  just  put  in 
position,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do 
with  it  under  my  last  order,  my  difficulty  was 
suddenly  removed  by  the  enemy.  While  we  had 
been  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  very  properly,  in  my  judgment,  weakening 
our  right  and  strengthening  our  left,  the  object 
of  the  enemy  being  clearly  to  throw  himself  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Chattanooga,  the  enemy  had  been 
receiving  accessions  of  fresh  troops,  and  now 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  our  right  and  right 
centre,  driving  these  attenuated  lines  from  the 
field. 

Upon  turning  from  the  batteries  and  looking  at 
the  troops,  I  was  astounded  to  see  them  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unaccountably  thrown  into  great  con¬ 
fusion.  There  was  but  little  firing  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  near  the  troops,  and  I  was  unable,  until 
some  time  afterward,  to  account  for  this  confusion. 
In  a  moment,  however,  the  enemy  had  driven  all 
before  them,  and  I  was  cut  off  from  my  com¬ 
mand,  though  not  a  hundred  yards  in  rear  and  in 
full  view.  The  enemy  had  attacked  and  run 
over  our  extreme  right  at  the  same  time.  I  was 
now  cut  off  entirely,  both  on  the  right  and  left, 
from  all  our  troops.  The  way,  however,  was 
open  to  the  batteries,  and  I  rode  immediately 
there,  hoping  that  stragglers  enough,  both  from 
right  and  left,  would  rally  there  to  hold  the  po¬ 
sition,  or  at  least  enable  me  to  carry  off  the  guns. 
Upon  reaching  the  batteries,  I  found  them  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  a  single  company  of  infantry. 
It  was  a  time  of  painful  anxiety ;  I  still  hoped 
that  support  would  come  from  somewhere  or  be 
driven  to  me.  But  the  signs  grew  rapidly  worse. 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  commanding  battery  H, 
Fourth  United  States  .  artillery,  rode  up  to  me 
at  this  moment,  and  said  he  thought  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  had  got  in  our  rear.  Upon  asking  him 
for  his  reason,  he  answered  that  a  shell  had  just 
been  thrown  from  our  rear.  I  started  to  look  if 
this  could  possibly  be  so,  stating  to  Lieutenant 
Cushing  that  I  did  not  think  it  possible.  He 
asked  me,  in  case  he  was  driven,  which  way  he 
should  go.  I  replied  he  must  not  be  driven,  still 
hoping  for  support.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
know  what  road  to  take  in  case  he  should  be 
driven,  and  I  pointed  out  the  direction. 

A  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  guns,  just  at 
this  moment,  I  met  about  sixty  or  seventy  men, 
apparently  rallied  and  led  up  to  the  batteries  by  a 
young  officer  whom  I  did  not  recognize,  but  who 
were  nobly  rallied  and  brought  up  by  that  pure- 
hearted  and  brave  officer,  Brigadier-General  Van 
Cleve. 

It  will  be  best  here  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
confusion  and  consequent  disaster  which  but  a 
little  while  before  had  befallen  two  brigades  of 
his  division.  While  in  the  act  of  passing  to 
the  support  of  General  Thomas,  troops  in  his 
front — I  do  not  know  of  what  division— ran  in 
great  confusion,  and  a  battery  at  great  speed  was 
driven  through  the  ranks  of  his  men,  wounding 
several  seriously.  This,  of  course,  threw  his 
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command  into  great  confusion,  and  before  he 
could  possibly  restore  order  the  enemy  was  upon 
him.  This  accident  for  which  the  troops  who 
suffered  by  it  were  not  responsible,  and  which 
scarcely  could  have  been  avoided  by  any  pre¬ 
caution,  is  deeply  deplored  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  gallant  division,  whose  steady  cour¬ 
age  and  discipline  have  been  too  often  and  well 
tried  to  be  doubted  now.  Notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  three  regiments  of  the  right,  composing 
these  two  brigades,  namely,  Forty -fourth  Indiana 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aldrich  ;  Ninth  Kentucky,  commanded  by  Col¬ 
onel  Cram,  and  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Stout,  rallied  and  formed  on 
the  right  of  our  main  line,  and,  fighting  all  day, 
only  left  the  field  when  ordered. 

The  little  force  brought  by  General  Yan  Cleve 
to  the  support  of  the  battery  was  insufficient.  I 
rode  rapidly  toward  the  next  ridge,  hoping  to 
find  some  general  officer,  and  to  obtain  support 
for  my  battery.  I  had  ridden  but  a  few  yards 
down  the  hill  when  I  heard  the  batteries  moving 
quickly  away.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  energy 
enabled  their  officers  to  save  any  of  their  guns. 

The  enemy  had  come  close  up  to  the  batteries 
on  the  left  while  pouring  in  a  severe  fire  from 
sharp-shooters  from  the  front.  All  the  horses 
attached  to  one  of  the  guns  of  Lieutenant  Cush¬ 
ing  were  shot  almost  at  the  same  moment,  yet  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  away  three  guns,  losing 
but  one.  For  the  good  conduct  of  artillery  offi¬ 
cers  in  this  and  other  positions  during  the  day, 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Major  Mendenhall, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  and  to  the  reports  of  their  di¬ 
vision  commanders. 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  next  hill  I  found 
only  a  small  number  of  men  —  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  —  who  had  been  rallied  by  a  captain  of  the 
Eighteenth  regulars,  as  he  told  me,  and  whom 
he  kept  in  line  with  great  difficulty.  I  remained 
here  for  some  time,  probably  a  half  hour,  expect¬ 
ing  to  meet  some  officers  of  the  commands  which 
had  been  posted  to  my  right.  After  this  lapse 
of  time  Major  Mendenhall  informed  me  that  the 
enemy  had  turned  our  own  guns  upon  us  from 
the  hill  we  had  just  left.  I  then  determined  to 
go  immediately  to  Rossville  and  Chattanooga,  if 
it  was  practicable.  I  could  hear  nothing  of 
General  Rosecrans,  nor  of  Generals  McCook, 
Sheridan,  and  Davis,  and  I  greatly  feared  that 
all  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I 
should  have  ridden  rapidly  to  Rossville  or  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  to  apprise  whoever  was  in  command  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  on  our  right,  but  that 
I  feared  to  add  a  panic  to  the  great  confusion. 
The  road  was  filled  with  soldiers,  wagons,  can¬ 
non,  and  caissons  all  the  way  to  Rossville.  All 
were  moving  without  organization/  but  without 
undue  haste  or  panic.  After  leaving  the  hill  and 
riding  slowly  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  met 
Colonel  Parkhurst  with  his  regiment,  and  with 
men  enough  whom  he  had  stopped  to  make  an¬ 
other  regiment  of  ordinary  size,  and  who  seemed  j 
to  be  well  organized.  The  Colonel  rode  up  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I  would  take  command.  I  told  | 


him  no,  that  he  was  doing  good  service,  and 
directed  him  to  hold  his  position,  and  let  the 
artillery-wagons,  etc.,  pass,  and  then  follow  on, 
covering  the  rear. 

About  this  time,  I  learned  the  General  Com¬ 
manding  had  not  been  captured,  but  that  he  had 
gone  to  Chattanooga.  I  rode  to  Rossville,  where 
I  expected  to  find  some  troops  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  locality  of  the  main  army  and 
its  condition,  but  finding  no  one  who  could 
give  me  any  information,  I  rode  to  Chattanooga, 
where  I  found  the  General  commanding  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  reported  briefly  to  him. 

The  General  Commanding,  having  ordered  the 
army  to  withdraw  to  Rossville,  directed  me  to 
report  to  Major-General  Thomas  at  that  place  for 
orders.  I  rode  that  night  to  Rossville,  reported 
to  General  Thomas,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first  placed  the  two  divisions  of  my 
command,  which  were  at  this  place,  (Wood’s  and 
Palmer’s,)  in  the  position  assigned  them. 
General  Yan  Cleve,  having  collected  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  of  his  men,  sent  me  word 
that  he  was  encamped  a  few  miles  distant  on  the 
road  leading  from  Chattanooga  to  Bridgeport, 
and  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  General 
commanding  the  army.  The  enemy  made  some 
demonstrations  during  this  day  on  my  front, 
which  covered  the  road  leading  from  Ringgold  to 
Rossville,  but  was  easity  made  to  keep  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance,  and  after  night,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  my  command  withdrew  so  quietly  to 
Chattanooga  that  our  own  pickets  were  not  aware 
of  the  movement.  General  W.  C.  Whitaker 
had  reported  to  me  on  this  day  with  two  bri¬ 
gades  and  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  my  line. 
His  were  the  last  troops  to  withdraw,  and  I 
remained  until  he  moved  awray  with  his  com¬ 
mand.  On  reaching  Chattanooga,  I  was  assigned 
to  the  position  I  now  hold. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  me  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  impossible,  with  any  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  service,  for  my  corps  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  these  battles.  The  pride  of  the 
corps  was  such  that  I  think  its  attack  would 
have  been  irresistible,  and  an  attack  upon  it  fatal 
to  the  enemy.  But  the  great  object  of  the  battle 
was  obtained.  We  foiled  the  enemy  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  reoccupy  Chattanooga;  wre  hold  the 
prize  for  which  the  campaign  was  made  ;  and  if 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  fame  of  the  corps, 
it  is  only  because  its  noble  blood  has  been  shed 
in  detachments  on  every  part  of  the  field  wffiere 
an  enemy  was  to  be  encountered,  instead  of 
flowing  together,  as  at  Stone  River.  The  people 
will  look  writh  hissing  and  scorn  upon  the  tradu- 
cers  of  this  corps,  when  they  learn  with  what 
stubborn  bravery  it  poured  out  its  blood  in  their 
cause. 

The  army  of  the  Cumberland  matched  itself 
against  one  army,  and  for  two  days  disputed  the 
field  with  three  veteran  armies,  and  then  unmolest¬ 
ed  by  them  we  moved  to  the  coveted  place,  which 
we  now  hold,  and  where  they  have  not  ventured 
to  assail  us. 

The  conduct  of  the  various  detachments  from 
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the  Twenty-first  army  corps  fully  sustain  their 
reputation.  With  pride  I  point  to  the  services 
of  Major-General  Palmer,  and  his  splendid  divi¬ 
sion.  Starting  from  Gordon’s  or  Lee’s  Mills, 
they  fought  their  way  to  General  Thomas,  and 
participated  in  all  of  the  terrible  struggles  in  that 
part  of  the  field,  and  when  ordered  to  withdraw, 
came  off  with  music  and  banners  flying.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  my  command,  all 
of  which  has  been  published  to  the  country  as 
“  having  disgracefully  fled  from  the  field.” 
With  pride  I  call  attention  to  the  distinguished 
services  of  Brigadier-Generals  Graft,  and  Hazen, 
and  Colonel  Grose,  commanding  the  brigades  of 
this  division. 

With  pride  I  point  to  the  services  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Yan  Cleve  and  his  gallant  division,' 
which  followed  General  Palmer  into  the  fight. 
With  daring  courage  they  attacked  the  enemy 
on  Saturday,  capturing  a  battery,  from  which, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  overwhelming 
numbers ;  but  rallying,  they  maintained  them¬ 
selves,  and,  soon  again  advancing,  captured  an¬ 
other  battery,  which  they  brought  off.  With 
pride  I  mention  the  name  of  Brigadier-General 
Sam  Beatty  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
On  this  day,  and  indeed  whenever  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  General  Yan  Cleve’s  command  was  but 
two  small  brigades,  his  largest  brigade,  Colonel 
Barnes  commanding,  being  detached.  The  ac¬ 
cidental  and  unavoidable  disaster  of  Sunday, 
which  threw  out  of  the  fight  altogether  five 
regiments,  cannot  tarnish  the  fame  of  this  divi¬ 
sion.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  my 
command,  which  has  been  published  as  having 
“disgracefully  fled  from  the  field.” 

With  pride  I  point  to  the  services  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Wood  and  his  gallant  command. 
The  last  of  my  corps  ordered  to  the  ^cene  of 
the  conflict,  they  became  engaged  almost  the 
very  moment  of  their  arrival. 

Unexpectedly  ran  over  by  a  portion  of  our 
troops  who  were  driven  back  upon  them,  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Buell  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion,  and  borne  along  with  the  flying  for  a 
short  distance,  but  were  soon  and  easily  rallied 
by  General  Wood  and  Colonel  Buell,  and  though 
the  loss  had  been  very  heavy  for  so  short  a 
conflict,  these  brave  men  were  led  back  by  their 
division  and  brigade  commanders  to  the  ground 
from  which  they  had  been  forced.  On  Sunday 
when  our  lines  were  broken,  Brigadier-General 
Wood,  with  the  brigades  of  Colonel  Hark er  and 
Barnes,  and  that  part  of  Colonel  Buell’s  brigade 
not  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  reached  Major-General 
Thomas,  as  ordered,  and  participated  in  the 
battle  of  the  day  with  honors  to  themselves. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  this,  the  last  part  of 
my  command,  all  of  which  has  been  published 
to  the  country  as  having  “disgracefully  fled 
from  the  field.” 

With  pride  I  most  respectfully  call  attention 
to  the  brilliant  conduct  of  Colonel  C.  G.  Ilarker, 
commanding  Third  brigade  of  Wood’s  division. 
On  Saturday  evening  he  skilfully  avoided  being 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  with  good  judgment 


pressed  the  enemy,  captured  near  two  hundred 
prisoners,  and  withdrew  his  command  in  good 
order.  On  Sunday  he  equally  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
command,  and  more  than  all  by  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  fought. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  mention  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Barnes,  commanding  Third  brigade  of 
Van  Cleve’s  division  on  Saturday  morning.  He 
was  this  time  separated  from  his  division,  and 
in  the  fight  of  Saturday  evening  posted  on  our 
right.  He  had  a  very  severe  engagement  with 
a  superior  force,  and,  in  my  judgment,  pre¬ 
vented  the  enemy  from  attempting  to  turn  our 
right  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  fought. 
He  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  withdrew  his 
command  in  good  order  before  night. 

The  names  of  the  corps  who  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  have  been  mentioned  by 
their  respective  commanders,  and  I  most  earnest- 
13'-  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commanding  General  and  the  Government. 

With  deep  sorrow,  yet  not  unmixed  with  pride, 
I  call  attention  to  the  terrible  list  of  casualties, 
amounting  to  nearly  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  my 
entire  command.  The  tabular  statement  here¬ 
with  inclosed  will  show  how  small  a  portion  of 
this  percentage  is  missing  or  unaccounted  for. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  operations 
of  my  command  in  this  campaign,  I  refer  you  to 
the  able  reports  of  division,  brigade,  and  regi¬ 
mental  commanders.  I  also  inclose  the  report  of 
Major  Mendenhall,  of  the  operations  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  his  corps. 

Captain  Bradley,  Sixth  Ohio  battery,  acted 
with  great  energy  and  effect  in  repelling  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  on  Saturday,  and  Captain 
Swallow,  with  his  battery,  and  Lieutenant  Cush¬ 
ing,  with  his,  acted  with  great  coolness  and  de¬ 
cision,  saving  nearly  all  their  pieces  on  the  ridge 
Sunday,  while  the  enemy  was  among  them.  Of 
the  artillery  commanders  in  the  Second  division, 
Captains  Standart  and  Cockerill,  Lieutenant  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Lieutenant  Cushing,  I  refer  to  Major- 
General  Palmer’s  very  honorable  mention  of  their 
conduct  throughout  both  days’  fight.  My  warm¬ 
est  thanks  are  due  to  my  staff — to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lyne  Starling,  Chief  of  Staff,  as  always 
on  the  battle-field,  was  courageous  and  active. 
Captain  P.  P.  Oldershaw,  A.  A.  G.,  discharged 
his  duties  with  promptness  and  ability,  displaying 
both  coolness  and  bravery.  He  has  earned  and 
deserves  promotion.  Of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lo- 
dor,  Inspector-General  of  the  corps,  I  can  say  no 
more  than  that  he  was  as  brave,  active,  and  use¬ 
ful  as  at  Stone  River.  Major  Mendenhall,  Chief  of 
Artillery  to  my  corps,  has  fairly  earned  and  I 
hope  will  receive  promotion.  My  Aids-de-Camp, 
Major  L.  M.  Buford,  Captain  George  G.  Knox, 
and  Captain  John  J.  McCook,  were  active  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  duties,  freely  exposing  themselves 
throughout  the  battles. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  efficiency  and 
good  judgment  of  the  medical  director  of  the  corps, 
Surgeon  A.  J.  Phelps.  By  his  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  our  wound- 
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ed  was  neglected.  Assistant-Surgeon  B.  H.  Che¬ 
ney,  medical  surveyor  of  the  corps,  managed  his 
department  creditably. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sympson,  Quartermaster, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kneffin,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  were  not  on  the  field,  but  where  I 
ordered  them,  performing  these  duties  effectively 
in  their  respective  departments. 

Captain  Henry  Haldenbaugh,  my  own  efficient 
Provost-Marshal,  aided  me  materially  in  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  ambulances  during  the  bat¬ 
tles,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the 
field.  I  have  rarely  seen  an  officer  of  the  de¬ 
partment  so  thoroughly  efficient  as  he  has  proved 
himself  in  camp  and  on  the  battle -field. 

Captain  William  Leonard,  Lieutenants  Fore- 
aker  and  Messenger,  of  the  Signal  corps,  were 
with  me  frequently  during  the  battles,  and  made 
themselves  useful. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
Captain  Sherer,  Lieutenant  Harvey,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  they  command,  as  my  escort ;  to  habitual 
good  conduct  in  camp,  they  have  added  good 
conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  Also  to  John 
Atkins,  company  D,  Second  regiment  Kentucky 
volunteers,  senior  Clerk  in  the  A.  A.  G.  office, 
who  remained  on  the  field  with  my  staff,  both 
days,  and  aided  me  as  much  as  any  one  in  rally¬ 
ing  the  men.  He  is  a  good  clerk,  well  educated, 
and  in  every  thing  competent  to  command,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  commission.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  George  C.  James,  private,  company  A, 
clerk  to  my  Chief  of  Artillery  and  Topographical 
Engineers,  who,  when  detailed  as  a  clerk,  stipu¬ 
lated  to  join  his  regiment,  when  on  the  march, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  engagement.  On  the  march 
from  Murfreesboro  to  Manchester,  he  joined  his 
regiment,  and  also  from  the  time  of  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  until  the  termination  of  the  late 
engagements,  in  both  of  which  he  participated. 
If  promotion  cannot  be  had  in  their  regiments, 
some  distinguished  mark  of  honor  should  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  both. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  T.  L.  Crittenden, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Goddard,  A.  A.  G., 
Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  GRANGER. 

Headquarters  Reserve  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumber-  | 
land,  Chattanooga,  Sept.  80, 1863.  j 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  recent  operations  of  a  part 
of  the  Reserve  corps. 

On  the  sixth  instant,  I  received  orders  from 
the  General  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  to  concentrate  at  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  as 
much  of  my  corps  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  railroad  depots,  exposed 
points  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  etc.,  and 
from  that  point  to  move  them  to  the  support  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army. 

McCook’s  brigade,  which  was  relieved  by  Col¬ 
onel  Mizner,  was  ordered  from  Columbia  to 
Bridgeport,  where  it  arrived  on  the  tenth  instant. 

Two  brigades  of  General  Steedman’s  division, 


which  were  relieved  from  duty  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  from  Murfreesboro  to  Cowan,  and  from 
Wartrace  to  Shelbyville,  by  other  troops  from 
the  rear,  arrived  at  Bridgeport  on  the  eleventh 
instant.  The  Twenty-second  regiment  Michigan 
infantry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Le  Favour, 
was  sent  direct  to  Bridgeport  by  railroad  from 
Nashville,  and  was  there  attached  to  General 
Steedman’s  command. 

The  Eighty-ninth  regiment  Ohio  infantry  was 
also  attached  to  the  same  command,  having  been 
sent  to  Bridgeport  from  Tracy  City. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  forwarding 
and  in  concentrating  these  troops,  and  in  bringing 
forward  others  to  partially  supply  their  place  in 
so  short  a  period,  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
the  large  space  of  country  over  which  they  were 
scattered,  the  great  distance  from  which  relief 
had  to  come,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  no 
point  of  communication  exposed,  is  fully  known. 

On  the  twelfth  instant,  McCook’s  brigade,  with 
Barnett’s  battery,  was  pushed  to  Shellmound. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  instant,  I  started  the  following-mentioned 
forces,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  James  B.  Steedman,  on  a  forced 
march  from  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  for  Rossville,  Ga., 
namely,  the  First  brigade  First  division  Reserve 
corps,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Whit¬ 
taker  ;  Second  brigade  First  division  Reserve 
corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  G.  Mitchell ; 
the  Twenty-second  regiment  Michigan  infantry, 
Eighty -ninth  regiment  Ohio  infantry,  Eighteenth 
Ohio  battery,  and  company  M,  First  Illinois  ar¬ 
tillery.  At  the  same  time  I  started  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cook’s  command  from  Shellmound  for  the  same 
place.  These  forces  arrived  at  Rossville,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  place  of  start¬ 
ing,  the  next  day  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  having 
marched  the  whole  distance  through  a  suffocat¬ 
ing  dust,  and  over  a  very  rocky  and  mountainous 
road,  on  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
troops  to  travel. 

I  established  my  headquarters  at  Rossville,  and 
there  remained  awaiting  orders  from  the  General 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  instant,  in  accordance  with  orders  that  I 
had  given,  General  Steedman  started  from  his 
camp  at  Rossville  with  six  regiments  of  infantry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Ring- 
gold.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  no  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  enemy  until  within  two  miles 
from  that  place.  Here  he  encountered  the  en¬ 
emy’s  pickets,  whom  he  drove  rapidly  across  the 
East-Chickamauga,  following  them  a  mile  and  a 
quarter.  He  then  halted  and  planted  a  section  of 
artillery,  by  the  fire  of  which  he  soon  drove  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  in  force,  out  of  and 
beyond  the  town.  Having  accomplished  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  reconnoissance,  and  discovering  large 
clouds  of  dust  arising  from  the  Tunnel  Hill  and 
Lafayette  roads,  and  which  were  approaching 
his  position,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to 
Rossville,  and  at  once  marched  back  to  within 
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eight  miles  of  that  place,  where  he  halted  for  the 
night.  The  enemy  advanced  and  shelled  his 
camp  before  midnight,  but  they  fell  back  and 
disappeared  before  morning.  At  daylight  he 
broke  up  camp,  started  back  to  Rossville,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  atone  o’clock  p.m.  of  the  same  day. 

At  four  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  eighteenth  instant, 
I  ordered  Brigadier-General  Whittaker  to  move 
at  once  with  his  brigade  and  take  possession  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga  at  Red  House 
Bridge ;  and  at  the  same  time  Colonel  Daniel 
McCook  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  support 
of  Colonel  Minty,  who  was  disputing  the  crossing 
of  the  Chickamauga  at  Reed’s  Bridge  with  the 
enemy.  Colonel  McCook  arrived  within  one 
mile  of  the  bridge  at  dark,  where  he  encountered 
the  enemy,  and  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  skir¬ 
mish,  taking  twenty-two  prisoners.  At  five 
o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  I  sent  Colonel 
Mitchell  with  his  brigade  to  strengthen  and  sup¬ 
port  Colonel  McCook,  and  he  joined  him  during 
the  night.  General  Whittaker  was  prevented 
from  reaching  the  Red  House  Bridge  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
on  the  road  leading  thereto.  He  had  a  severe 
skirmish,  losing  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  he  held  his  ground  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  received  reenforcements.  The  enemy, 
however,  withdrew  from  his  immediate  front  be¬ 
fore  daylight. 

The  enemy  obtained  possession  of  Reed’s 
Bridge  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth.  At 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the' nineteenth,  Col¬ 
onel  McCook  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brigham 
with  the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  and  gain  possession  of  it.  He  gal¬ 
lantly  charged  across  the  bridge,  driving  the 
enemy  from  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  General  Steedman,  destroyed 
it  by  fire.  As  the  enemy  were  gathering  in 
force  around  Colonel  McCook,  I  sent  him  an .  or¬ 
der  at  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  instant,  to  withdraw  from  that  position. 
This  order  was  executed  by  seven  o’clock  a.m. 

I  now  posted  Colonel  McCook’s  brigade  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ringgold  roads, 
covering  the  approaches  to  the  rear  and  left 
flank  of  that  part  of  my  forces  which  were  then 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Red  House  Bridge, 
while  Colonel  Mitchell’s  brigade  was  led  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Steedman  to  the  assistance  of  General  Whit¬ 
taker.  Nothing  further  than  slight  skirmishing 
occurred  in  our  front  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day.  Yet  all  indications  led  us  to  believe 
that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  confronted  us. 

The  position  of  my  forces  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  and  up  to  the  hour  of  battle,  was  as 
follows  :  Colonel  McCook’s  brigade  was  moved  to 
a  point  near  the  McAfee  Church,  and  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  cover  the  Ringgold  road ; 
General  Whittaker’s  brigade,  together  with  Col¬ 
onel  Mitchell’s,  retained  the  same  position  that 
they  had  the  evening  before,  and  Colonel  Minty, 
who  reported  to  me  at  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was 


posted  at  Missionary  Mills,  which  positions  com¬ 
pletely  covered  our  extreme  left  flank. 

The  enemy  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  our 
immediate  front  during  the  morning,  but  large 
clouds  of  dust  could  be  seen  beyond  our  position 
arising  from  the  Lafayette  and  Harrison  roads, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  battle. 
At  ten  thirty  a.m.  I  heard  very  heavy  firing, 
which  was  momentarily  increasing  in  volume 
and  intensity,  on  our  right,  in  the  direction  of 
General  Thomas’s  position.  Soon  afterward,  be¬ 
ing  well  convinced,  judging  from  the  sound  of 
battle,  that  the  enemy  were  pushing  him  hard, 
and  fearing  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist 
their  combined  attack,  I  determined  to  go  to  his 
assistance  at  once.  It  was  now  about  eleven 
o’clock  a.m.  I  started  with  General  Whittaker’s 
and  Colonel  Mitchell’s  brigades,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  of  General  Steedman,  and  left 
Colonel  McCook’s  brigade  at  the  McAfee  Church, 
in  position  to  cover  the  Ringgold  road.  General 
Thomas  was  at  this  time  engaging  the  enemy  at 
a  point  between  the  Lafayette  and  Dry  Valley 

roads,  in  the  vicinity  of - house,  about  three 

and  a  half  miles  from  our  place  of  starting. 
We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles 
when  the  enemy  made  his  appearance  in  the 
woods  to  the  left  of  our  advancing  column,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  road.  They 
opened  upon  us  quite  briskly  with  their  skir¬ 
mishers  and  a  section  of  artillery.  I  then  made 
a  short  halt  to  feel  them,  and  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  constituted  only  a  party  of  ob¬ 
servation,  I  again  rapidly  pushed  forward  my 
troops.  At  this  juncture  I  sent  back  and  or¬ 
dered  up  Colonel  McCook’s  brigade  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  at  this  point,  to  keep 
open  the  Lafayette  road,  and  cover  the  open  field 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  those  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  this  point  and  the  position  hold 
by  General  Thomas.  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
Colonel  McCook  brought  up  his  brigade,  took  the 
position  assigned  to  him,  and  held  it  until  he 
marched  to  Rossville  from  the  field  of  battle,  at 
ten  o’clock  p.m.  At  six  o’clock  p.m.  the  enemy 
opened  an  artillery  fire  upon  Colonel  McCook, 
but  he  soon  silenced  their  battery,  which  had 
done  little  or  no  damage  to  his  troops. 

At  about  one  o’clock  p.m.  I  reported  to  General 
Thomas.  His  forces  were  at  that  time  station¬ 
ed  upon  the  brow  of  and  holding  a  “  horse-shoe 
ridge.”  The  enemy  were  pressing  him  hard  in 
front,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  both  of  his  flanks. 
To  the  right  of  this  position  was  a  ridge  running 
east  and  west,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  there¬ 
with.  Upon  this  the  enemy  were  just  forming. 
They  also  had  possession  of  a  gorge  in  the  same, 
through  which  they  were  rapidly  moving  in 
large  masses,  with  the  design  of  falling  upon  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  forces  upon  the 
“  horse-shoe  ridge.” 

General  Thomas  had  not  the  troops  to  oppose 
this  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  when  we  appeared  on  the  field, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  fortunate  arrival,  his 
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forces  would  have  been  terribly  cut  up  and  cap¬ 
tured.  As  rapidly  as  possible  I  formed  General 
Whittaker’s  and  Colonel  Mitchell’s  brigades,  to 
hurl  them  against  this  threatening  force  of  the 
enemy ;  which  afterward  proved  to  be  General 
Hindman’s  division.  The  gallant  Steedman, 
seizing  the  colors  of  a  regiment,  led  his  men  to 
the  attack.  With  loud  cheers  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  and  after  a  terrific  conflict,  lasting  but 
twenty  minutes,  drove  them  from  their  ground, 
and  occupied  the  ridge  and  gorge.  The  slaughter 
of  both  friend  and  foe  was  frightful.  General 
Whittaker,  while  rushing  forward  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  was  knocked  from  his  horse  by  a 
musket-ball,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  rendered 
unfit  for  duty ;  while  two  of  his  staff  officers 
were  killed,  and  two  mortally  wounded.  Gen¬ 
eral  Steedman’s  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  se¬ 
verely  bruised,  yet  he  was  able  to  remain  on 
duty  during  the  day.  This  attack  was  made  by 
our  troops — very  few  of  whom  had  ever  been  in 
an  action  before — against  a  division  of  old  sol¬ 
diers  who  largely  outnumbered  them.  Yet  with 
resolution  and  energy  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  this  position,  occupied  it  themselves,  and 
afterward  held  the  ground  they  had  gained  with 
such  terrible  losses.  The  victory  was  dearly 
won,  but  to  this  army  it  was  a  priceless  one. 

There  was  now  a  lull  in  the  battle  ;  it  was  of 
short  duration,  however,  for  within  thirty  minutes 
after  we  had  gained  possession  of  the  ridge,  we 
were  vigorously  attacked  by  two  divisions  of 
Longstreet’s  veterans.  Again  the  enemy  was 
driven  back,  and  from  this  time  until  dark  the 
battle  between  these  two  opposing  forces  raged 
furiously. 

Our  whole  line  was  continually  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  fire.  The  assaults  of  the  enemy  were 
now  made  with  that  energy  which  was  inspired 
by  the  bright  prospect  of  a  speedy  victory,  and 
by  a  consciousness  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
carry  this  position  and  crush  our  forces,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  overthrow  our  army,  and  drive  it 
across  the  Tennessee  River.  Their  forces  were 
massed  and  hurled  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  ter¬ 
minating  at  once  this  great  and  bloody  battle. 
But  the  stout  hearts  of  the  handful  of  men  who 
stood  before  them  quailed  not.  They  understood 
our  perilous  position,  and  held  their  ground,  de¬ 
termined  to  perish  rather  than  yield  it.  Never 
had  a  commander  such  just  cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation  over  the  action  of  his  troops. 

The  ammunition  which  was  brought  in  our 
train  to  this  part  of  the  field  was  divided  with 
General  Brannan’s  and  Wood’s  divisions  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  soon  exhausted  the  re¬ 
mainder.  All  that  we  could  then  procure  was 
taken  from  the  cartridge-boxes  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy’s  dead  and  wounded.  Even  this  sup¬ 
ply  was  exhausted  before  the  battle  was  over, 
and  while  the  enemy  was  still  in  our  front,  hurl¬ 
ing  fresh  troops  against  us.  It  was  almost  dark  ; 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  back,  but  we  had  not 
a  round  of  ammunition  left.  All  now  seemed  to 
be  lost  if  he  should  return  to  the  contest.  An¬ 
ticipating  another  attack,  I  ordered  the  command 


to  be  given  to  the  men  to  stand  firm,  and  to  use 
the  cold  steel.  After  an  ominous  silence  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  enemy  came  rushing  upon  us 
again.  With  fixed  bayonets  our  troops  gallantly 
charged  them  and  drove  them  back  in  confusion. 
Twice  more  were  these  charges  repeated,  and  the 
enemy  driven  back,  before  darkness  brought  an 
end  to  the  battle.  Night  came,  and  the  enemy 
fell  back,  whipped  and  discomfited.  At  three 
o’clock  p.m.  Brigadier-General  Garfield,  Chief 
of  Staff,  appeared  upon  that  part  of  the  field 
where  my  troops  were  then  hotly  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  He  remained  with  us  until  dark, 
animating  and  cheering  both  officers  and  men. 

Although  they  were  not  under  my  command, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  herein  noticing  the  troops 
that  held  the  “  horse-shoe  ridge,”  and  from  tes¬ 
tifying  to  their  heroic  bravery  and  unflinching 
steadiness  under  the  heaviest  fire.  Their  com¬ 
manders,  Generals  Brannan  and  Wood  and  Col¬ 
onel  Harker,  behaved  with  unqualified  bravery 
and  gallantry. 

At  seven  o’clock  p.m.  I  received  instructions 
from  Major-General  Thomas  to  withdraw  my 
troops  from  the  position  they  held  at  dark,  to 
march  back  to  Rossville,  and  to  cover  the  rear  of 
the  forces  falling  back  upon  that  place  with 
McCook’s  brigade.  These  instructions  were 
promptly  carried  out,  and  I  went  into  camp  that 
night  in  accordance  therewith. 

My  two  brigades  numbered  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  commissioned  officers,  and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men,  when  they 
went  into  the  action.  Between  the  hours  of  one 
p.m.  and  dark,  there  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  one  hundred  and  nine  commissioned 
officers,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-three  men — a  total  of  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two. 

These  losses  are  subdivided  as  follows:  killed, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  wounded,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six ;  missing — all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  fraction,  were 
taken  prisoners — four  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Among  the  gallant  dead  who  fell  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  was  Captain  William  C.  Russell,  my 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  He  fell  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy,  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
while  discharging  an  important  duty.  His  loss  is 
severely  felt.  Through  his  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  and  head,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  corps. 
All  who  knew  him  now  lament  the  loss  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  soldier  and  sincere  gentleman. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commanding  General  to  the  bravery  and  gal¬ 
lantry  displayed  during  the  battle  by  Brigadier- 
General  James  B.  Steedman.  He  fearlessly  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  and  was  ever  present 
with  his  troops,  handling  them  with  ease  and  con¬ 
fidence,  rallying  and  encouraging  them,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  order  and  confidence. 

General  Whittaker  and  Colonel  Mitchell,  com¬ 
manding  brigades,  were  also  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  activity.  They  managed  their  troops 
well,  and  contributed  much  to  our  success  dur¬ 
ing  the  day 
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Colonel  Daniel  C.  McCook,  commanding 
Second  brigade,  Second  division,  properly  and 
promptly  carried  out  all  orders  and  instructions 
I  gave  him.  Although  his  brigade  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  battle,  it  held  a  very  important  po¬ 
sition,  protecting  the  rear  of  those  who  were 
fighting. 

The  aid  and  assistance  rendered  me  bjr  Colonel 
James  Thompson,  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  were 
timely  and  of  great  importance.  His  well-known 
ability  and  former  experience  rendered  him  a 
most  efficient  officer  on  the  field. 

The  commanding  officers  of  all  my  regiments, 
with  but  one  exception,  and  of  all  my  batteries, 
behaved  nobly.  Below  I  give  a  list  of  those 
most  conspicuous  for  efficiency  and  bravery,  and 
deserving  special  mention : 

Colonel  Champion,  Ninety-sixth  Illinois ;  Col¬ 
onel  Moon,  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois  ; 
Colonel  La  Favour,  Twenty-second  Michigan; 
Colonel  Carlton,  Eighty-ninth  Ohio ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Banning,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  Ohio  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter  Yan  Vleck, 
Seventy-eighth  Illinois ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"Warner,  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio ; 
Major  Brodies,  (killed,)  Ninety-sixth  Illinois ; 
Major  Yeager,  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Ohio ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sanburn,  (wounded,) 
Twenty-second  Michigan ;  Captain  Urquhart, 
commanding  Ninety-eighth  Ohio,  (wounded  ;)  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him  in  command, 
and  was  killed ;  Captain  Espy,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  (killed ;)  Captain  Hicks,  Ninety- 
sixth  Illinois;  Adjutant  Hamilton,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  Captain  Moe,  A.  A.  G.  ; 
Major  Smith,  Lieutenant  Blandin,  and  Captain 
Hays,  all  of  General  Steedman’s  staff.  All  of 
General  YYhittaker’s  staff  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
Their  names  have  not  been  given  to  me. 

I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  following 
members  of  my  staff  who  were  with  me  and  ren¬ 
dered  me  efficient  aid  and  service  during  the  two 
days  of  battle : 

Major  J.  S.  Fullerton,  Captain  J.  Gordon  Tay¬ 
lor,  Captain  William  L.  Aver y,  and  Lieutenant 
T.  G.  Braham. 

Respectfully  submitted,  G.  Granger, 

Major-General. 

COLONEL  VAN  DERVEER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  | 
Corps,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  25,  1863.  j 

Captain  Lewis  J.  Lambett ,  A.  A.  G. : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part 
taken  by  the  Third  brigade  in  the  actions  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  instant,  near  the  Chick- 
amauga.  My  command  consisted  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Minnesota,  Colonel  George ;  the  Ninth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Kemmerling  ;  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Boynton ;  the  Eighty-seventh 
Indiana,  Colonel  Gleason ;  and  Battery  I,  Fourth 
artillery,  First  Lieutenant  F.  G.  Smith.  Our  ef¬ 
fective  strength  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
instant  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  officers  and  men. 

After  a  fatiguing  march  during  the  night  of  the 


eighteenth,  and  without  any  sleep  or  rest,  while 
halting  near  Kelly’s  house,  on  the  Rossville  and 
Lafayette  road,  I  received  an  order  from, Briga¬ 
dier-General  Brannan,  commanding  the  Second 
division,  to  move  with  haste  along  the  road  to 
Reed’s  Bridge  over  the  Chickamauga,  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  ford  near  that  point,  and  hold  it.  I 
immediately  moved  northward  to  McDaniel’s 
house,  and  thence  at  right  angles  eastward  to¬ 
ward  the  bridge,  a  short  distance  from  McDan¬ 
iel’s.  I  formed  the  brigade  in  two  lines,  sent 
skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  advanced  cautiously, 
though  without  losing  time,  one  and  one  half 
miles.  In  the  mean  time  brisk  firing  was  pro¬ 
gressing  upon  my  right,  understood  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  First  and  Second  brigades  of  this 
division.  Being  without  a  guide,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  country,  I  am  unable  to 
state  how  near  I  went  to  Reed’s  Bridge,  but  per¬ 
ceiving  from  the  fire  upon  my  right  that  I  was 
passing  the  enemy’s  flank,  I  wheeled  the  line  in 
that  direction,  and  began  feeling  his  position  with 
my  skirmishers.  About  this  time  I  received  an 
order,  stating  that  the  Second  brigade  was  grad¬ 
ually  giving  back,  and  that  it  was  necessary  I 
should  at  once  make  an  attack.  This  we  did 
with  a  will,  the  first  line  composed  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Ohio  on  the  right  and  the  Second  Minnesota 
on  the  left,  moving  down  a  gentle  slope,  leaving 
the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  in  reserve  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  At  this  time  the  Ninth  Ohio,  which 
had  charge  of  the  ammunition  train  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  had  not  arrived.  Smith’s  battery,  com¬ 
posed  of  four  twelve-pound  Napoleons,  were 
placed  in  position  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right 
of  the  line.  The  enemy,,  having  discovered  our 
location,  opened  a  furious  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  with  considerable  effect,  but  in  half  an 
hour  the  enemy  slackened  his  fire,  and  his  ad¬ 
vanced  line  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  I  took 
advantage  of  this  moment  to  bring  forward  the 
Eighty-seventh  Indiana,  and  by  a  passage  of 
lines  to  the  front  carried  them  to  the  relief  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  which  had  already  suffered  se¬ 
verely  in  the  engagement.  This  movement  was 
executed  with  as  much  coolness  and  accuracy  as 
if  on  drill.  Scarcely  was  the  Eighty-seventh  In¬ 
diana  in  line,  before  fresh  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  brought  up  in  time  to  receive  from  us  a  terri¬ 
ble  volley,  which  made  his  ranks  stagger,  and 
held  him  for  some  time  at  bay.  The  Ninth  Ohio, 
w’hich  I  had  previously  sent  for,  arriving  at  this 
moment,  I  placed  it  on  the  right  of  my  line. 
Still  further  to  the  right  a  section  of  Church’s 
battery  and  the  Seventeenth  Ohio,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  report  to  me,  wiy’e  in  position. 

As  the  enemy  slackened  his  fire,  Colonel  Kem- 
merline,  chafing  like  a  wounded  tiger,  that  he 
had  been  behind  at  the  opening,  ordered  his  men 
to  charge,  and  away  they  went,  closely  followed 
by  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  and  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Ohio,  the  enemy  falling  back  precipitately. 
The  Ninth,  in  the  charge,  recaptured  the  guns 
of  Guenther’s  battery,  Fifth  artillery,  and  held 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy,  massing 
his  forces,  suddenly  appeared  upon  my  left  and 
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rear;  he  came  forward,  several  lines  deep,  at  a 
double-quick,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire,  but  not 
before  I  had  changed  my  front  to  receive  him. 
My  new  line  consisted  of  the  Second  Minnesota 
on  the  right,  next  one  section  of  Smith’s  battery, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Rodney,  then  the 
Eighty-seventh  Indiana,  flanked  by  Church’s  and 
other  sections  of  Smith’s  battery,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio.  The  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  line  formed  an  obtuse  angle,  the 
vortex  on  the  left  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana, 
and  the  opening  toward  the  enemy. 

The  Second  Minnesota  and  Eighty-seventh 
Indiana  lay  on  the  ground,  and  were  apparently 
unobserved  by  the  enemy,  who  moved  upon  the 
left  of  my  line,  delivering  and  receiving  a  direct 
fire,  Church  opening  with  all  his  guns,  and 
Smith  with  one  section.  He  advanced  rapidly, 
my  left  giving  way  slowly,  until  his  flank  was 
brought  opposite  my  right  wing,  when  a  murder¬ 
ing  and  enfilading  fire  was  poured  into  his  ranks 
by  the  infantry,  and  by  Rodney’s  section,  shotted 
with  canister.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  moved 
up  his  second  and  third  lines.  Having  observed 
his  great  force  as  well  as  the  persistency  of  his 
attack,  I  had  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
bring  up  the  Ninth  Ohio,  which  had  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  from  its  charge  made  from  my  original 
right.  At  last,  however,  and  when  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  for  my  brave  men  longer  to  withstand 
the  impetuous  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  Ninth 
came  gallantly  up,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
final  struggle,  which  resulted  in  his  sullen  with¬ 
drawal.  In  this  last  attack  his  loss  must  have 
been  very  severe.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  infantry,  our  guns  were  pouring  double 
charges  of  canister  in  front  and  on  his  flank,  at 
one  time  delivered  at  a  distance  not  exceeding 
forty  yards.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  con¬ 
test  reenforcements  had  arrived,  and  were,  bjr 
General  Brannan,  then  present,  formed  in  line 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  my  brigade,  but 
they  were  not  actually  engaged  at  this  time. 
Our  dead  and  wounded  were  gathered  up,  and  a 
new  line,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Brannan,  was  formed.  The  enemy,  however, 
made  no  further  demonstration  and  quietly  with¬ 
drew. 

A  small  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  who 
reported  that  the  force  opposed  to  us  was  two 
divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  one  commanded 
by  General  Hood.  They  fought  with  great  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  determination,  only  retreating  when 
fairly  swept  away  by  our  overwhelming  fire. 

After  resting  my  command  for  an  hour  or 
more,  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Reynolds.  Immediately  moving  toward  his  po¬ 
sition  we  arrived  near  Kelly’s  house  just  before 
sundown,  and  then,  by  direction  of  General 
Brannan,  went  into  bivouac. 

At  eight  'o’clock  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
the  twentieth  of  September,  1863,  my  brigade 
was  posted  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  First 
and  Second  brigades  of  the  division  formed  in 
two  lines  of  columns  closed  in  mass,  where  we 
remained  for  about  an  hour.  Slowly  moving 


over  toward  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  occupy¬ 
ing  the  space  between  the  Third  and  Reynolds’s 
division,  I  received  an  order  to  move  quickly  on 
the  left  and  support  General  Baird,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  I 
wheeled  my  battalions  to  the  left,  deployed  both 
lines,  and  moved  through  the  woods  parallel  to 
the  Chattanooga  road,  gradually  swinging  round 
my  left  until  when,  in  rear  of  Reynolds’s  position, 
I  struck  the  road  perpendicularly  at  a  point  just 
north  of  Kelly’s  house,  near  and  back  of  his 
lines.  On  approaching  the  road,  riding  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  brigade,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy  moving  southward  in 
four  lines,  just  then  emerging  from  the  woods  at 
a  run,  evidently  intending  to  attack  Reynolds 
and  Baird,  who  were  both  hotly  engaged  in  the 
rear,  and  apparently  unseen  by  these  officers.  I 
immediately  wheeled  my  lines  to  the  left,  facing 
the  approaching  force,  and  ordered  them  to  lie 
down.  This  movement  was  not  executed  until 
we  received  a  galling  fire  delivered  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  yards  ;  at  the  same  time  a 
rebel  battery,  placed  in  the  road  about  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  to  our  front,  opened  on  us 
with  two  guns.  My  command  continued  to  lie 
down  until  the  enemy  approached  within  seven¬ 
ty-five  yards,  when  the  whole  arose  to  their  feet, 
and  the  front  line,  composed  of  the  Second  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Eighty-seventh  Indiana,  delivered  a 
murderous  fire  almost  in  their  faces,  and  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Ninth  Ohio  passing  lines  quickly 
to  the  front,  the  whole  brigade  charged  and 
drove  the  enemy  at  a  full  run,  over  the  open 
ground,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  several 
hundred  yards  into  the  woods,  my  men  keeping 
in  good  order,  and  delivering  their  fire  as  they 
advanced. 

The  rebels  fled  hastily  to  cover,  leaving  the 
ground  strewn  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 
We  took  a  position  in  the  woods,  and  maintained 
a  determined  combat  for  more  than  an  hour.  At 
this  time  I  greatly  needed  my  battery,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  brigade  early  in  the 
day,  by  command  of  Major-General  Negley. 
Finding  a  force  moving  on  my  right  to  support 
us,  and  the  enemy  being  almost  silenced,  I  or¬ 
dered  it  to  return  to  the  open  ground  south  of 
the  woods.  This  movement  was  executed  by 
passing  lines  to  the  rear,  each  line  firing  as  it  re¬ 
tired. 

I  learned  from  prisoners  that  the  force  we 
fought  and  put  to  flight  this  day  was  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  rebel  General  Breckinridge.  That  we 
punished  them  severely  was  proven  by  their 
many  dead  and  wounded,  among  the  former  of 
which  were  several  field  officers,  and  among  the 
latter  one  general  officer  of  high  rank.  I  thence 
moved  to  a  position  on  the  road,  and  the  house 
near  General  Reynolds,  and  there  remained, 
resting  my  men  and  caring  for  my  wounded,  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

Although  I  had  not  reported  to  either  Generals 
Reynolds  or  Baird,  as  ordered  in  the  morning, 
I  believe  I  rendered  them  very  substantial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  greatly  needed. 
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About  two  o’clock,  hearing  heavy  firing  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  learning  that  the  high 
ground  in  that  direction  was  being  held  by 
General  Brannan  with  a  part  of  our  division,  I 
moved  cautiously  through  the  woods,  and  at 
half-past  two  p.m.  reported  my  brigade  to  him 
for  duty.  We  were  immediately  placed  in  the 
front,  relieving  his  troops,  when  almost  exhaust¬ 
ed.  The  position  was  well  selected,  and  one 
capable  of  being  defended  against  a  heavy  force, 
the  line  being  the  crest  of  a  hill,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  the  enemy  made  desperate  and 
renewed  efforts.  From  this  time  until  dark  we 
were  hotly  engaged.  The  ammunition  failing, 
and  no  supply  at  hand,  except  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  furnished  by  Major-General  Gordon  Granger, 
our  men  gathered  their  cartridges  from  the 
boxes  of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
finally  fixed  bayonets^  determined  to  hold  the 
position.  Here,  again,  the  Ninth  Ohio  made  a 
gallant  charge  down  the  hill  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  scattering  them  like  chaff,  and  then 
returned  to  their  position  on  the  hill. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dusk  the  attack 
was  one  of  unexampled  fury — line  after  line  of 
fresh  troops  being  hurled  against  our  position 
with  a  heroism  and  persistency  which  almost 
dignified  their  cause. 

At  length  night  ended  the  struggle,  and  the 
enemy,  having  suffered  a  terrible  loss,  retired 
from  our  immediate  front.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  the  position  directly  on  our 
right  had  been  held  by  the  division  of  Brigadier- 
General  Steedman,  but  whieh,  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  had  been  withdrawn  without  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  thus  leaving  our  flank  exposed.  From 
the  silence  at  that  point,  Brigadier-General  Bran- 
nan  suspected  all  might  not  be  right,  and  order¬ 
ed  me  to  place  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  across  that 
flank,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  This  had  scarcely 
been  done  before  a  rebel  force  appeared  in  the 
gloom,  directly  in  their  front.  A  mounted  officer 
rode  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Thirty -fifth  and 
asked :  “  What  regiment  is  that?”  To  this  some 
one  replied:  “The  Thirty -fifth  Ohio.”  The  officer 
turned  suddenly  and  attempted  to  run  away,  but 
our  regiment  delivered  a  volley  that  brought 
horse  and  rider  to  the  ground,  and  put  the  force 
to  flight.  Prisoners  said  this  officer  was  the 
rebel  General  Gregg. 

At  seven  o’clock  p.m.  an  order  came  from 
Major-General  Thomas  that  the  forces  under 
General  Brannan  should  move  quietly  to  Ross- 
ville.  This  was  carried  into  execution  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Cilley,  of  my  staff,  in  excel¬ 
lent  order. 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  days’  fighting, 
my  brigade  kept  well  together,  at  all  times  obey¬ 
ing  orders  promptly,  and  moving  with  almost 
as  much  regularity  and  precision  as  if  on  drill. 
They  were  subject  to  a  very  severe  test  on  the 
nineteenth,  when,  being  actively  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  another  brigade  (not  of  our  division) 
ran,  panic-stricken,  through  and  over  us,  some 
of  the  officers  of  which  shouted  to  our  men  to  re¬ 
treat,  or  they  certainly  would  bo  overwhelmed ; 


but  not  a  man  left  the  ranks,  and  the  approach¬ 
ing  enemy  found  before  him  a  wall  of  steel. 
Private  Savage,  of  Smith’s  battery,  struck  one 
of  the  retreating  officers  with  his  sponge,  and 
damned  him  for  running  against  his  gun. 

Our  loss  in  the  engagement  of  both  days 
amounts  to  thirteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  men  killed,  and  twenty-five  officers 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  men  wounded, 
and  fifty-one  missing — the  total  loss  being  eight 
hundred  and  two  men  and  officers.  Doubtless 
many  of  those  enumerated  among  the  missing 
will  be  found  either  wounded  or  killed.  There  was 
no  straggling,  and  I  have  little  doubt  those  not 
wounded  or  killed  will  be  found  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  Second  Minnesota  had  not  a  single  man  among 
the  missing,  or  a  straggler,  during  the  two  days’ 
engagement. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of 
my  officers  and  men.  Without  exception  they 
performed  all  that  was  required  —  much  more 
than  should  have  been  expected. 

When  all  did  so  well,  it  seems  almost  unjust 
to  make  distinctions ;  more  gallantry  and  in¬ 
domitable  courage  were  never  displayed  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  attention  of  the  General  commanding  the 
division  is  particularly  called  to  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  James  George,  commanding  Second  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  Colonel  Gustavus  Ivemmerling,  Ninth 
Ohio ;  Colonel  N.  Gleason,  Eighty-seventh  In¬ 
diana;  Lieutenant-Colonel  IT.  V.  N.  Boynton, 
commanding  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  and  Lieutenant 
F.  G.  Smith,  commanding  battery  I,  Fourth  ar¬ 
tillery.  These  officers  performed  every  duty  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  with  coolness  and  promptness, 
and  by  their  energy  and  gallantry,  contributed 
much  to  the  favorable  result  which  attended 
every  collision  with  the  enemy.  Such  officers 
are  a  credit  to  the  service  and  our  country. 
Smith’s  battery  rendered  great  help  in  the  action 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  was  ably  and  gallantly 
served,  Lieutenant  Rodney  being  conspicuous  in 
the  management  of  his  section. 

Captain  Church,  of  the  First  brigade,  with  one 
section  of  his  battery,  fought  well,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  credit  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  me 
on  the  nineteenth. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  reckless 
courage  and  dash  of  Adjutant  Harris,  Ninth 
Ohio. 

My  staff  upon  the  field  consisted  of  Captain  J. 
R.  Beatty,  Second  Minnesota,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  ;  Captains  Oliver  II.  Paschall, 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  and  B.  E.  Throsscau, 
Ninth  Ohio,  Acting  Aids ;  Captain  C.  A.  Cilley, 
Second  Minnesota,  Brigade  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neer,  and  First  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Alden,  Second 
Minnesota,  Brigade  Inspector.  For  efficiency, 
personal  courage,  and  energy,  their  conduct  de¬ 
serves  more  than  praise;  They  exposed  them¬ 
selves,  upon  all  occasions,  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy,  carrying  orders,  rallying 
the  men,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  brigade,  Cap- 
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tain  Paschall  was  killed  early  in  the  action  of 
the  first  day.  He  was  a  brave,  noble  soldier, 
an  upright  gentleman,  and  carries  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  love  and  respect  of  many  friends. 

Captain  Throsseau  was  missing  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  I  believe  was  captured. 
Captains  Beatty  and  Cilley  had  each  two  horses 
shot  under  them. 

There  are  many  names  particularly  commend¬ 
ed  for  courage  and  good  behavior,  for  which  I 
respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  regiments 
and  the  battery. 

We  have  lost  many  gallant  officers  and  men, 
a  list  of  whom  is  herewith  furnished  you. 

In  the  charge  made  by  the  Ninth  Ohio,  on  the 
nineteenth,  which  recaptured  the  battery  of  the 
regular  brigade,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  over  fifty. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  F.  Van  Derveer, 

Colonel  Commanding  Third  Brigade. 


Doc.  185. 

OPERATIONS  IN  TENNESSEE  VALLEY. 

GENERAL  HAZEN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  1 
Twenty-First  Army  Corps,  Chattanooga,  V 
October  8,  1863.  ) 

Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  Goddard ,  A.  A.  G.,  Head¬ 
quarters  Department  Cumberland: 

In  obedience  to  orders  received  at  Poe’s  Tavern, 
September  third,  1863,  from  headquarters  of  the 
department,  I  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  embracing  Wagner’s  and 
my  own  brigade  of  infantry,  Minty’s  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  Wilder’s  brigade  of  mounted  infan¬ 
try,  in  all  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men, 
with  orders  to  keep  these  forces  well  in  hand,  to 
closely  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  all 
the  crossings  of  the  Tennessee  River,  make  such 
dispositions  of  the  force  as  should  lead  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  the  valley  was  occupied  by  a  large 
force,  and  to  cross  ourselves  and  occupy  Chatta¬ 
nooga  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  forces  were  scattered  from  Kingston  to 
Williams’s  Island,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
watching  the  entire  line  of  the  river  for  this  dis¬ 
tance,  and  guarding  at  least  twenty  ferries  and 
fords. 

I  at  once  visited  in  person  the  entire  length  of 
the  line,  making  such  dispositions  as  I  thought 
best  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  command, 
withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  giving  orders  for  the  construction  of 
boats  in  the  North-Chickamauga  to  be  floated 
down  and  used  for  crossing  when  needed  at  the 
mouth  of  that  stream. 

Troops  were  made  to  appear  simultaneously  at 
three  or  four  different  crossings,  and  by  ingenious¬ 
ly  arranging  their  camp-fires  and  beating  their 
calls,  and  the  dexterous  use  of  artillery,  were 
made  to  represent  a  division  of  troops  at  such  place. 

The  object  desired  was  fully  obtained. 

I  also  placed  all  heavy  stores  on  Waldon’s 
Ridge,  and  as  the  enemy  threatened  to  cross  his 


cavalry  in  heavy  force,  made  preparations  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  failing  to  destroy  him,  to  drive  him 
up  the  valley  beyond  Pikeville,  where  he  could 
be  met  by  General  Burnside. 

A  battery  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  were 
placed  opposite  Chattanooga,  and  the  enemy  at 
that  point  annoyed,  and  two  of  his  boats  disabled. 

I  also  established  communication  by  signal  be¬ 
tween  all  the  crossings  near  me  and  my  head¬ 
quarters. 

On  the  second  the  enemy  burned  the  Loudon, 
Bridge,  and  Buckner’s  corps  commenced  moving 
slowly  down  the  river,  making  strong  demonstra¬ 
tion  upon  its  banks  as  if  to  cross  at  several  places. 
They  moved  on  Tyner’s  Station,  reaching  that 
point  on  the  sixth  and  seventh,  followed  by  a  heavy 
cavalry  force,  that  took  the  place  of  the  infantry 
on  the  river  as  they  were  relieved,  and  from  their 
numbers,  Colonel  Minty  reported  that  indication 
made  it  pretty  certain  that  a  crossing  was  about 
to  be  attempted. 

At  the  same  time  the  pontoon-bridge  of  the  en¬ 
emy  was  moved  at  Chattanooga,  as  if  to  cross 
over  troops  at  that  point. 

All  the  crossings  were  closely  watched  and  the 
troops  held  in  readiness  for  any  movement.  On 
the  eighth  the  river  was  cleared  of  all  rebel  troops 
above  Chickamauga,  and  I  directed  Minty  to  cross 
over  at  the  mouth  of  Sale  Creek,  reconnoitring 
the  country  well  in  his  front,  and  move  cautiously 
down  to  Harrison,  always  controlling  one  of  the 
fords  near  him,  so  as  to  cross  back  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary. 

Before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  a  heavy  cav¬ 
alry  force  confronted  him  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  crossing  was  not  attempted. 
On  that  night,  however,  they  all  retired  from  above 
Friar’s  Island,  and  at  eleven  a.m.  on  the  ninth, 
from  their  works  opposite  that  island. 

The  city  of  Chattanooga  was  also  evacuated 
the  same  morning,  and  the  troops  of  General 
Wagner  crossed  over  and  occupied  the  city,  a 
portion  of  Wilder’s  force  crossing  at  Friar’s  Island, 
reconnoitring  thoroughly  the  country  opposite 
and  toward  Chattanooga. 

Colonel  Minty  was  at  once  ordered  down  to 
cross  and  report  to  Colonel  Wilder,  while  all  the 
troops,  not  already  over,  were  on  the  night  of  the 
ninth  concentrated  at  Friar’s  Island,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  crossed  by  fording,  which 
was  accomplished  within  the  space  of  six  hours 
without  loss  of  life  or  material. 

The  boats,  although  completed,  were  not  re¬ 
quired.  I  found  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  subsistence  for  my  troops,  and  brought 
out  of  it  seventy  beeves  for  the  army. 

The  casualties  in  all  these  operations  were  two 
killed,  one  drowned,  and  five  or  six  wounded. 
Several  hundred  prisoners  and  deserters  were  sent 
to  the  rear. 

I  have  earnestly  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  the  services  of  Colonels  Wilder 
and  Minty,  commanding  cavalry  brigades. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Hazen, 

Brigadier-General. 
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Doc.  186. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  SOUTHERN  MATRONS. 

Assistant  Quartermaster’s  Office,  Clothing,  Camp,  ) 
and  Garrison  Depot,  Selma,  October  S,  1SC3.  j 

I  want  all  the  blankets  and  carpets  that  can 
possibly  be  spared.  I  want  them,  ladies  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  to  shield  your  noble  defenders  against  an 
enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Northern  foe 
with  musket  in  hand — the  snows  of  coming  win¬ 
ter.  Do  you  know  that  thousands  of  our  heroic 
soldiers  of  the  West  sleep  on  the  cold,  damp 
ground,  without  tents  ?  Perhaps  not.  You  en¬ 
joy  warm  houses  and  comfortable  beds. 

If  the  immortal  matrons  and  maidens  of  hea¬ 
then  Rome  could  shear  off  and  twist  into  bow 
strings  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  arm  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  brothers  in  repelling  the  invader,  will 
not  the  Christian  women  of  the  Confederacy  give 
the  carpets  off  their  floors  to  protect  against  the 
chilly  blasts  of  winter  those  who  are  fighting, 
with  more  than  Roman  heroism,  for  their  lives, 
liberty,  and  more,  their  honor  ?  Sufficient  blan¬ 
kets  cannot  be  had  in  time.  Food  and  clothing 
failing  the  army,  you  and  your  children  will  be¬ 
long  to  Lincoln.  To  get  your  daily  bread,  you 
will  then  be  permitted  to  hire  yourselves  to  your 
heartless  enemies  as  servants,  or  perchance  to 
your  own  slaves.  Think  of  that !  Think  of  your 
brothers,  fathers,  and  sons  drenched  with  the 
freezing  rains  of  winter,  and  send  in  at  once 
every  blanket  and  carpet,'  old  or  new,  you  can 
spare.  They  will  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust.  As 
soon  as  they  can  be  gotten  ready  for  issue,  they 
will  be  sent  to  the  Quartermaster-in-Chief  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnston’s  army  for  distribution. 

As  a  guarantee  that  a  proper  disposition  shall 
be  made  of  such  as  may  be  donated,  H.  H.  Ware, 
Esq.,  will  receive  and  receipt  for  the  same  at 
Selma.  Honorable  and  well-known  names  will 
be  announced  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  same 
at  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Demopolis,  Marion, 
and  elsewhere. 

We  will  pay  a  liberal  price  for  all  that  may  be 
delivered  at  this  place,  or  to  any  bonded  quarter¬ 
master  in  this  State,  upon  the  presentation  of 
his  certified  account  upon  form  No.  12. 

Honorable  boards  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
incorporated  towns  will  please  take  such  action 
in  this  regard  as  to  them  may  be  deemed  best 
calculated  to  aid  us  in  the  premises. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  also  are  urgently  re¬ 
quested  to  call  the  attention  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions  to  this  matter.  Every  one,  male  or  female, 
who  can  furnish  a  blanket  may  save  a  man  to 
the  army. 

Having  been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  providing 
clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  the 
army  of  the  West,  I  make  this  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  confidence. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Gii.laspie, 

Captain  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Doc.  187. 

FIGHT  NEAR  VERMILIONVILLE,  LA. 

Headquarters  First  Division  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  ) 
VERMILIONVILLE,  Oct.  10.  ) 

After  the  slight  skirmish  with  the  rebels  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  fourth  instant,  and  the  rapid 
retreat  of  the  enemy  for  some  four  miles,  they 
again,  as  soon  as  our  advance  halted,  assumed 
their  air  of  defiance,  sending  their  scouts  within 
a  short  distance  of  our  lines,  and  making  a  show 
of  strength  which  they  were  not  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  Colonel 
Davis  was  ordered  forward  to  furnish  them  an 
opportunity  for  a  fight  or  foot-race,  at  their  own 
option.  Their  determination  was  quickly  taken 
at  the  appearance  of  our  force,  and  the  gallant 
Colonel  gave  them  a  hot  chase  for  several  miles, 
accelerating  their  unreluctant  movement  by  a 
brisk  application  of  musketry  and  shells  from 
Captain  Nim’s  battery.  One  horse  was  killed, 
and  report  says  a  few  of  the  enemy  were 
wounded. 

The  ground  thus  gained  it  was  desirable  to 
hold,  and  accordingly  the  First  brigade  of  this 
division,  Acting  Brigadier-General  Love  com¬ 
manding,  was  ordered  forward  to  the  support  of 
the  cavalry.  They  were  not  interfered  with,  the 
enemy  preserving  their  distance,  reconnoitring 
closely,  and  well  in  hand  for  a  race  upon  our  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  ninth 
instant,  the  Nineteenth  corps  was  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance,  the  rear  of  the  entire  column,  consisting 
of  the  Thirteenth  army  corps,  Major-General  Ord 
commanding,  having  closed  up,  and  the  entire 
command  being  well  in  hand,  advancing  cautiously, 
but  surely,  ready  for  service  in  a  moment  should 
occasion  require.  There  was  no  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  troops  to  test  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  rebels,  for  they  kept  well  out  of  range, 
retreating  before  the  cavalry  without  firing  a 
shot.  At  night  the  encampment  was  pitched  on 
the  open  prairie,  about  seven  miles  from  Vermil¬ 
ion  Bayou,  at  which  point  the  enemy  were  re¬ 
ported  in  force  at  from  two  to  eight  thousand 
men,  with  some  heavy  siege  guns,  two  field  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery,  quite  a  force  of  cavalry,  and 
several  regiments  of  infantry.  Our  cavalry  were 
sent  well  to  the  front,  and  exchanged  shots  with 
the  enemy’s  pickets,  who  were  posted  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bayou.  The  position  of  the  enemy 
was  apparently  a  powerful  one,  and,  if  they  mus¬ 
tered  as  strong  as  reported,  every  thing  looked 
fair  for  a  severe  engagement.  During  our  stay  at 
this  camp,  Colonel  Paine,  of  the  Second  Louisiana 
regiment,  ranking  officer  of  the  First  brigade,  ar¬ 
rived  and  assumed  command,  relieving  Colonel 
Love,  who  assumed  command  of  his  old  regiment, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ncw-York  vol¬ 
unteers. 

Next  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  advance 
was  resumed,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  reached 
a  favorable  position  for  forming  line  of  battle,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  Major-General  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  had  preceded  the  army  a  short  distance, 
had  established  his  headquarters.  Colonel  Davis, 
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from  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right, 
opened  the  fight  with  a  brisk  skirmish,  driving 
the  enemy  across  the  bayou,  and  followed  up  the 
advantage  with  a  hot  fire  from  the  section  of 
Nim’s  rifled  battery  with  his  command.  In  a 
very  short  time  a  battery  of  the  First  Regular 
United  States  artillery,  (Elaian’s,)  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Frank  Taylor,  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  centre,  immediately  opened  fire,  send¬ 
ing  shells  some  two  or  three  miles  across  the 
bayou,  stirring  up  the  enemy  in  lively  style. 
Taylor  was  followed  by  the  First  Indiana  bat¬ 
tery  Major  Ray  commanding,  which  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  extreme  left,  and  opened  with  the 
twenty  and  thirty-pounder  rifled  pieces,  shelling 
the  woods  on  the  shore  of  the  bayou,  up  and 
down.  The  two  last-named  batteries  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  New- 
York  volunteers,  Colonel  Love,  (of  the  First  bri¬ 
gade,  Colonel  Paine,  First  division,  General 
Weitzel,)  who  were  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
supported  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
New-York  volunteers,  Colonel  Kinsy,  of  the 
same  brigade.  For  about  an  hour  the  firing  was 
very  warm,  the  booming  of  the  cannon  being 
interspersed  with  the  sharp  reports  of  the  mus¬ 
kets,  the  enemy  replying  but  feebly,  mostly  from 
the  left  of  their  line,  and  soon  ceasing  altogether. 
A  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had 
fled,  in  their  haste  leaving  behind  them  in  their 
camp,  dinner  already  cooked,  some  arms,  camp 
furniture,  and  in  one  spot  three  of  their  hats. 
A  force  was  immediately  thrown  across  the  cav¬ 
alry  fording,  close  to  the  remains  of  a  destroyed 
bridge  on  our  right,  and  the  infantry  by  means 
of  an  improvised  pontoon  bridge  laid  on  the  half- 
burnt  stringers  of  a  bridge  on  the  left. 

There  was  some  little  skirmishing  after  cross¬ 
ing,  the  enemy  firing  on  our  cavalry  as  they  re¬ 
treated.  That  they  met  with  severe  loss  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident,  as  new-made  graves  were  discov¬ 
ered  this  morning  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  report  that  quite  a 
number  of  wounded  rebels  were  carried  through 
the  place  during  the  progress  of  the  fight. 

The  army  is  now  consolidated,  and  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Banks  arrived  just  after  the  fight  of  yester¬ 
day,  assuming  command  of  the  entire  force,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  army 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ord  and 
Franklin. 

Our  loss  was  none  killed,  and  Major  Cowan,  of 
the  Second  Louisiana  cavalry,  and  four  privates 
wounded.  The  Major’s  wound  is  reported  as 
very  slight,  and  he  will  be  on  duty  again  in  a 

very  short  time.  _  . 

The  conduct  of  all  concerned  in  this  affair  was 
excellent,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  was 
the  gallant  General  Weitzel  on  his  war-horse, 
riding  boldly  to  the  front,  whither  he  had  for¬ 
bidden  any  other  going  on  horseback.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  inspired  his  troops  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  the  firing,  which  was  warm  and 
rapid  before,  seemed  to  redouble  as  he  rode  along 
the  line. 


Doc.  188. 

OPERATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  ) 
October  23,  1863.  ) 

General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- Gen¬ 
eral  : 

General  :  In  advance  of  a  detailed  report,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  department,  the  following  outline  of  the 
recent  operations  of  this  army  : 

With  the  design  of  bringing  on  an  engagement 
with  the  Federal  army,  which  was  encamped 
around  Culpeper  Court-House,  extending  thence 
to  the  Rapidan,  this  army  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ninth  instant,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Madi¬ 
son  Court-House.  Our  progress  was  necessarily 
slow,  as  the  march  was  by  circuitous  and  con¬ 
cealed  roads,  in  order  to  avoid  the  observation  of 
the  enemy. 

General  Fitz  Lee,  with  his  cavalry  division  and 
a  detachment  of  infantry,  remained  to  hold  our 
lines  south  of  the  Rapidan  ;  General  Stuart,  with 
Hampton’s  division,  moved  on  the  right  of  the 
column.  With  a  portion  of  his  command  he 
attacked  the  advance  of  the  ehemy  near  James 
City  on  the  tenth,  and  drove  them  back  toward 
Cuipeper.  Our  main  body  arrived  near  that 
place  on  the  eleventh  instant,  and  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  toward  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  ruining  or  destroying  his  stores. 

We  were  compelled  to  halt  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  provision  the  troops,  but  the  cavalry, 
under  General  Stuart,  continued  to  press  the 
enemy’s  rear  guard  toward  the  Rappahannock. 
A  large  force  of  Federal  cavalry,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  crossed  the  Rapidan,  after  our  move¬ 
ment  began,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Fitz 
Lee,  and  pursued  toward  Brandy  Station. 

Near  that  place  the  commands  of  Stuart  and 
Lee  united,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh,  and 
after  a  severe  engagement,  drove  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  across  the  Rappahannock  with  heavy 
loss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  the  army 
marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  design  of 
reaching  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad 
north  of  the  river,  and  interrupting  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 

After  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  Federal  cav¬ 
alry,  at  Jeffersonton,  we  reached  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  at  Warrenton  Springs  in  the  afternoon, 
where  the  passage  of  the  river  was  disputed  by 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  enemy  was  quickly 
driven  off  by  a  detachment  of  our  cavalry,  aided 
by  a  small  force  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  Early 
next  morning  (fifteenth)  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  the  two  columns  reunited  at  Warrenton,  in 
the  afternoon,  when  another  halt  was  made  to 
supply  the  troops  with  provisions. 

The  enemy  fell  back  rapidly  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  and  early  on  the  fourteenth  the  pur¬ 
suit  was  continued,  a  portion  of  the  army  mov¬ 
ing  by  way  of  New-Baltimore  toward  Bristoe  Sta- 
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tion,  and  the  rest,  accompanied  by  the  main  body 
of  the  cavalry,  proceeding  to  the  same  point  by 
Auburn  Mills  and  Greenwich.  Near  the  former 
place  a  skirmish  took  place  between  General 
Ewell’s  advance  and  the  rear  guard  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  forced  back  and  rapidly  pur¬ 
sued. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  conducted  by 
several  direct  parallel  roads,  while  our  troops 
were  compelled  to  march  by  difficult  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  routes.  We  were  consequently  unable  to 
intercept  him.  General  Hill  arrived  first  at 
Bristoe  Station,  where  his  advance,  consisting  of 
two  brigades,  became  engaged  with  a  force 
largely  superior  in  numbers,  posted  behind  the 
railroad  embankment. 

The  particulars  of  the  action  have  not  been 
officially  reported,  but  the  brigades  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  some  loss,  and  five  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  captured.  Be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  troops  could  be  brought  up, 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy  ascertained,  he 
retreated  across  Broad  Run.  The  next  morning 
he  was  reported  to  be  fortifying  beyond  Bull 
Run,  extending  his  line  toward  the  Little  River 
Turnpike. 

The  vicinity  of  the  intrenchments  around 
Washington  and  Alexandria  rendered  it  useless 
to  turn  his  new  position,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
he  could  readily  retire  to  them,  and  would  de¬ 
cline  an  engagement  unless  attacked  in  his  forti¬ 
fications.  A  further  advance  was  therefore 
deemed  unnecessary,  and  after  destroying  the 
railroad  from  Cub  Run  southwardly  to  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock,  the  army  returned  on  the  eighteenth 
to  the  line  of  that  river,  leaving  the  cavalry  in 
the  enemy’s  front. 

The  cavalry  of  the  latter  advanced  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  and  some  skirmishing  occurred  at 
Buckland.  General  Stuart,  with  Hampton’s 
division,  retired  slowly  toward  Warren  ton,  in 
order  to  draw  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  thus 
exposing  his  flank  and  rear  to  General  Lee,  who 
moved  from  Auburn,  and  attacked  him  near 
Buckland.  As  soon  as  General  Stuart  heard  the 
sound  of  Lee’s  guns  he  turned  upon  the  enemy, 
who,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  broke,  and  fled 
in  confusion,  pursued  by  General  Stuart  nearly 
to  Iiaymarket,  and  by  General  Lee  to  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

Here  the  Federal  infantry  was  encountered, 
and  after  capturing  a  number  of  them  during  the 
night,  the  cavalry  slowly  retired  before  their 
advance  on  the  following  day.  When  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  army  from  the  Rapidan  commenced, 
General  Imboden  was  instructed  to  advance 
down  the  valley,  and  guard  the  gaps  of  the 
mountains  on  our  left.  This  duty  was  well  per¬ 
formed  by  that  officer,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
instant  he  marched  upon  Charlestown,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  a  wrell-concerted  plan,  in  surrounding 
the  place,  and  capturing  nearly  the  whole  force 
stationed  there,  with  all  their  stores  and  trans¬ 
portation  ;  only  a  few  escaped  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 
The  enemy  advanced  from  that  place,  in  superior 


numbers,  to  attack  General  Imboden,  who  re¬ 
tired,  bringing  off  his  prisoners  and-  captured 
property,  his  command  suffering  very  little  loss, 
and  inflicting  some  damage  upon  the  pursuing 
column.  In  the  course  of  these  operations,  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  prisoners 
were  captured,  including  forty-one  commissioned 
officers.  Of  the  above  number,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  were  taken  by  General  Imboden. 

A  more  complete  account,  with  a  statement  of 
our  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  as  soon  as  the  necessary  official  reports 
have  been  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

Official:  John  Withers,  A.  A.  G. 

GENERAL  STUART’S  REPORT. 

Buckland,  Va.,  Oet  20, 1863. 

General  :  After  offering  some  considerable  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at  this 
point  yesterday,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Major-General  Lee,  I  retired  with  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  division  slowly  before  the  enemy,  until 
within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Warrenton,  in  or¬ 
der  that  Major-General  Lee,  coming  from  Auburn, 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  flank  and  rear.  The  plan  proved  successful. 
The  enemy  followed  slowly  and  cautiously  after 
Hampton’s  division,  when,  on  hearing  Major- 
General  Lee’s  guns  on  their  flank,  I  pressed  upon 
them  vigorously  in  front.  They  at  first  resisted 
my  attack  stubbornly,  but  once  broken,  the  rout 
wras  complete.  I  pursued  them  from  within 
three  miles  of  Warrenton  to  Buckland,  the  horses 
at  full  speed  the  whole  distance,  the  enemy  re¬ 
treating  in  great  confusion. 

Major-General  Lee  had  attacked  them  in  flank 
just  below  Buckland.  We  captured  about  two 
hundred  prisoners,  eight  wagons  and  ambulances, 
arms,  horses,  and  equipments.  The  rout  was 
the  most  complete  that  any  cavalry  has  ever  suf¬ 
fered  during  this  war. 

Crossing  at  Buckland,  General  Fitz  Lee  push¬ 
ed  down  the  pike  toward  Gainesville,  while  I 
with  the  few  men  of  Gordon’s  and  Rosser’s  bri¬ 
gades,  who  could  be  collected  after  our  unusually 
long  chase,  moved  around  to  our  left,  and  pressed 
down  toward  Iiaymarket.  Here  I  encountered, 
besides  a  large  cavalry  force,  the  First  army 
corps,  who  retired  a  short  distance  beyond  Hay- 
market,  on  the  Carolina  road.  I  attacked  their 
infantry  pickets  by  moonlight,  and  scattered 
them  over  the  fields,  capturing  many.  General 
Lee  pressed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Gainesville,  when  he  encountered  their  infantry, 
and  captured  prisoners  from  the  First  army  corps 
on  that  road  also.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
until  after  dark.  The  cavalry  force  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Kilpatrick,  and  composed  of  ten  regi¬ 
ments.  Most  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major-General. 

Official:  John  Withers,  A.  A.  G. 

See  “  Fights  along  the  Rapidan.” 
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GENERAL  IMBODEN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Valley  District,  in  the  Fork  ) 
of  the  Shenandoah,  near  t 

Front  Royal,  Oct.  19, 1863.  ) 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton ,  Chief  of  Staff,  A.  N.  V: 
♦  Colonel  :  Yesterday  (Sunday)  morning,  at 
two  o’clock,  I  moved  from  Berryville  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  garrison  at  Charlestown.  The 
surprise  was  complete,  the  enemy  having  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  our  approach  until  I  had  the  town  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded.  I  found  the  enemy  occupying 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  some  contiguous  build¬ 
ings  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  all  loop-holed  for 
musketry,  and  the  court-house  yard  inclosed  by 
a  heavy  wall  of  oak  timber.  To  my  demand  for 
a  surrender,  Colonel  Simpson  requested  an  hour 
for  consideration.  I  offered  him  five  minutes,  to 
which  he  replied:  “Take  me,  if  you  can.”  I 
immediately  opened  on  the  building  with  artillery, 
at  less  than  two  hundred  yards,  and  with  half  a 
dozen  shells  drove  out  the  enemy  into  the  streets, 
where  he  formed  and  fled  toward  Harper’s  Fer¬ 
ry.  At  the  edge  of  the  town  he  was  met  by  the 
Eighteenth  cavalry,  Colonel  Imboden’s  and  Gil¬ 
more’s  battalions. 

One  volley  was  exchanged,  when  the  enemy 
threw  down  his  arms  and  surrendered  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  The  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
five  others,  who  were  mounted,  fled  at  the  first 
fire,  and  ran  the  gauntlet,  and  escaped  toward 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  force  I  captured  was  the 
Ninth  Maryland  regiment,  and  three  companies 
of  cavalry,  numbering  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  officers.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
have  them  counted.  In  wagons,  horses,  and 
mules,-  arms,  ammunition,  medicine,  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  were  considerable,  all  of  which  I  have  saved, 
and  will  have  properly  accounted  for.  As  I  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Harper’s  Ferry  forces,  infantry,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  cavalry,  appeared  at  Charlestown  in 
less  than  two  hours  after  I  fired  the  first  gun. 
Having  promptly  sent  off  the  prisoners  and  pro¬ 
perty,  I  was  prepared  for  them.  I  retired  from 
the  town  and  fell  back  slowly  toward  Berryville, 
fighting  the  enemy  all  the  way,  from  ten  o’clock 
till  near  sunset.  My  loss,  as  far  as  ascertained, 
is  very  small — five  killed  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
wounded,  more  or  less,  three  or  four  mortally. 
Captain  Coleman  will  lose  an  arm,  and  Captain 
Cumnel  was  badly  shot  in  the  hip.  I  think  a 
a  few — ten  or  fifteen  broken-down  men — who 
straggled  behind,  were  captured.  We  killed  and 
wounded  dreadfully  several  of  the  enemy  in  the 
court-house,  including  the  Adjutant  of  the  Ninth 
Maryland ;  and,  in  the  fight  along  the  road,  the 
enemy’s  loss  was  considerable,  as  we  ambuscad¬ 
ed  them  several  times  with  good  effect.  I  march¬ 
ed  nearly  all  night,  and  reached  the  river  here  at 
daybreak.  It  was  quite  full,  but  I  have  effected 
a  safe  crossing  of  the  north  branch. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Imboden, 

Brigadier-General. 

Official : 

John  Withers,  A.  A.  G. 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  ) 
Potomac,  Oct.  15, 1863.  j 

After  the  cavalry  engagement  on  Sunday,  it 
was  rumored  that  the  rebel  infantry  was  in  force, 
supporting  their  cavalry.  This  induced  General 
Meade  to  countermarch  the  troops,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock 
his  base  of  operations  in  case  of  an  attack.  He 
also  intrenched  his  reserve  artillery  in  the  forts 
near  the  river.  Their  desperate  attack  on 
Gregg’s  cavalry  on  Monday  evening  seemed  to 
open  our  eyes  to  their  real  intentions  ;  so  an 
order  came  for  the  troops  to  march  in  the  dead 
of  night. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  as  our  infantry  were  re¬ 
turning  toward  Auburn,  on  nearing  the  ford,  which 
is  in  a  dry  ravine,  with  close  trees  and  under¬ 
wood,  the  enemy’s  dismounted  cavalry  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  front  of  the  column  from  their 
sheltered  position.  The  front  line  was  composed 
of  Graham’s  brigade,  the  Sixty -third  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  being  in  advance — a  regiment  chiefly  of 
conscripts,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Danks. 
General  Birney  seeing  them  wavering,  rode  up, 
and  cried  out,  “  Come  on,  boys  !  go  into  them,” 
and  charged.  The  regiment  at  once  rallied  and 
forced  back  the  enemy.  The  First  division  of  the 
Third  corps  lost  in  this  short  but  stubborn  en¬ 
counter,  eleven  men  killed  and  forty-two  wound¬ 
ed.  Lieutenant  Miller  and  Captain  Consort  were 
both  wounded  severely.  The  rebels  retired, 
leaving  eight  killed  and  a  large  number  of  wound¬ 
ed,  besides  a  lot  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  be¬ 
hind  them.  Among  the  wounded  were  the 
bugler  and  two  orderlies  on  the  General’s  escort. 
The  corps  then  moved  on  and  encamped  for  the 
night  at  Greenwich.  The  Second  corps  bivouack¬ 
ed  in  the  woods,  beyond  the  ford. 

About  six  o’clock  we  resumed  our  march,  and 
soon  crossed  the  ford  at  Auburn.  The  First  divi¬ 
sion,  commanded  by  General  Caldwell,  fell  into 
line  of  battle  on  the  heights  beyond.  So  secure 
did  we  feel  that  the  men  were  ordered  to  stack 
their  arms  and  cook  breakfast.  We  heard  some 
firing  on  our  left,  and  when  the  dark  haze  that 
obscured  the  morning  cleared  away,  we  could 
see  the  lines  of  cavalry  within  half  a  mile  of  us. 
Corn  was  stacked  in  the  field ;  so  we  left  our 
tired  and  hungry  steeds  to  feed  on  it,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  witness  the  con¬ 
flict  going  on  in  the  plain  beneath.  We  saw  our 
cavalry  (Gregg’s)  charging  into  the  wood;  but 
after  a  fierce  shelling  and  musketry  fight,  we  saw 
them  break  back,  followed  pell-mell  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  They  were  now  rushing  toward  our  lines. 

Our  men  were  cooking  their  coffee,  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  chances  of  the  conflict.  It  was  to  be 
many  a  poor  fellow’s  last  breakfast.  On  our 
right  were  a  couple  of  high  knolls,  thickly  wood¬ 
ed.  From  these  all  of  a  sudden  masked  bat¬ 
teries  opened  on  our  lines,  shot  and  shell  came 
shrieking  through  the  air,  and  so  accurate  was 
their  range,  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  came 
ploughing  through  us.  The  men  jumped  to  their 
arms,  the  officers  rushed  to  their  commands. 
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The  very  hill  reeled  beneath  us  like  a  drunken 
man.  As  I  darted  through  the  men  fell  on  both 
sides  of  me.  The  Fifty-second  New-York  volun¬ 
teers,  a  conscript  regiment,  chanced  from  our 
position  to  be  in  front.  They  wavered,  and  were 
falling  back  on  the  old  regiments,  when  Colonel 
Frank,  who  commanded  the  Third  brigade,  rode 
in  their  front  and  rallied  them,  crying :  “  Stand 
boys  !  follow  me.”  Behind  them  was  the  Second 
brigade — or  Irish  brigade — who  coolly  stood  to 
their  guns.  Colonel  Myles,  too,  rallied  the  lines. 
In  a  moment  the  panic  subsided,  and  the  men 
stood  coolly  in  their  lines,  though  the  shot  and 
shell  of  the  enemy  were  knocking  them  over 
pretty  fast. 

The  lines  now  fell  back  behind  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  Rickett’s  battery,  having  taken  position, 
returned  the  enemy’s  killing  compliments  with 
interest,  shelling  the  woods  and  ravine  in  which 
they  were  concealed. 

All  this  time  the  rebels  were  shouting  their 
demoniacal  yell  all  round,  and  the  sharp  metallic 
sound  of  musketry  ran  along  our  picket  and  skir¬ 
mish  lines.  The  enemy’s  battery  soon  became 
silent;  but  the  firing  increased  along  our  skir¬ 
mishing  lines. 

The  corps  now  wheeled  round  its  head  in  the 
direction  of  Catlett’s  Station.  It  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  contest  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  to  cut  us  off  from  forming  a  junction 
with  the  other  corps.  The  troops  had  to  move 
in  fighting  order,  every  now  and  then  taking  up 
lines  of  defence. 

As  there  was  little  intermission  from  fighting 
all  day,  I  could  not  ascertain  ours  or  the  rebel 
loss.  I  saw  one  rebel  colonel  mortally  wounded. 
Gregg’s  cavalry  suffered  heavily,  chiefly  the 
Tenth  New-York,  which  is  severely  cut  up. 

The  Second  corps  nobly  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  army,  being  successively  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  several  different  points  throughout  the 
day,  and  most  desperately  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  They  stood  like  a  wall  of 
iron  against  the  repeated  and  thundering  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  until  our  whole  army,  with  all  its 
transportation,  was  secure,  and  in  a  position  to 
meet  every  attack. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  BRISTOE  STATION. 

The  entire  army  left  the  line  of  the  Rapidan, 
on  its  retrograde  movement  on  Saturday  night, 
marching  along  the  line  of  railroad  until  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  encountering  the  enemy  at  times, 
and  skirmishing  occasionally,  avoiding  a  general 
engagement.  A  general  action  might  have  been 
brought  on  at  any  time  between  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  and  our  present  position  ;  but  it  was  reserv¬ 
ed  for  Wednesday  to  witness  a  renewed  trial  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  brave  men  in  the  field. 

The  Second  corps  had  been  assigned  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duty  of  guarding  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  at  daylight,  took 
up  its  line  of  march  in  the  following  order :  Gene¬ 
ral  Hayes’s  Third  division  leading,  followed  by 
the  First  division,  General  Caldwell,  the  rear 


being  brought  up  by  General  Webb’s  Second 
division. 

On  reaching  a  point  near  the  railroad,  some 
three  miles  west  of  Bristoe,  the  Second  division 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  the  Third,  leaving  the 
first  at  the  rear.  In  this  order  they  marched  to 
Bristoe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  track  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  with  flankers 
well  out  on  both  sides  and  skirmishers  deployed. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  character  of 
the  fight,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  topography 
of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristoe.  The 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  here  runs  in  a 
north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction  over  a 
broken  and  woody  country:  The'  town  of  Bris¬ 
toe  is  non  est.  But  a  few  old  chimneys  point 
out  the  place  where  the  village  once  was,  just  at 
the  west  of  Broad  Run,  about  three  miles  west  of 
Manassas  Junction,  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
station.  There  is  a  skirt  of  dense  woods,  under¬ 
grown  with  thick  brush,  through  which,  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad  track,  a  tolerable  road 
has  been  cut,  both  of  which  were  used  by  our 
army  on  its  march.  On  the  west  side  of  Broad 
Run  the  country  is  hilly  up  to  the  woods,  and 
somewhat  overgrown  with  brush.  The  run 
crosses  the  railroad  at  right  angles  under  a  high 
bridge,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  dilapidated 
windmill  stands,  formerly  used  for  pumping- 
water  for  the  use  of  the  road. 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Bristoe 
is  Cedar  Run,  a  small  stream  ;  but,  from  its  depth 
of  mud  and  water,  difficult  to  ford.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  track,  about  thirty  rods  west  of  the 
bridge,  is  a  solitary  house,  or  rather  shanty, 
which,  though  insignificant  of  itself,  figures  some¬ 
what  extensively  in  the  fight.  There  are  here, 
also,  just  back  of  the  shanty,  three  quite  promi¬ 
nent  hillocks  or  humps,  upon  which  the  rebels 
had  planted  batteries.  Also  there  were  several 
like  elevations  on  the  south  side  of  the  track, 
upon  which  the  batteries  of  our  own  forces  were 
located.  West  of  Broad  Run,  extending  for  a  few 
rods,  is  low  ground,  rocky  and  brushy,  affording 
excellent  opportunities  for  sharp-shooters.  On 
the  east  side  of  Broad  Run,  for  a  hundred  rods, 
is  an  open  plain,  with  a  little  point  of  timber  jutting 
out  perhaps  twenty  rods,  and  having  its  north  bor¬ 
der  about  eight  rods  south  of  the  railroad.  The 
roads  from  the  west  run  across  Broad  Run  as 
follows  :  The  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  track 
branches  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  run,  one 
fork  crossing  the  run  about  a  hundred  rods  north 
of  the  bridge,  and  goes  to  Centreville  ;  the  other 
fork  crossing  the  track  about  twenty  rods  west 
of  the  bridge,  and  leading  to  the  fork  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  road  on  the  south 
side  of  the  track  runs  parallel  with  the  railroad  ; 
but  a  branch  makes  off  to  the  right  at  Cedar  Run, 
and  crosses  Broad  Run  about  thirty  rods  south  of 
the  bridge.  East  of  Broad  Run,  about  a  hundred 
rods  distant,  is  a  belt  of  timber  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  east  of  which  the  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  track  is  open  to  Manassas. 

About  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the  advance  of 
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the  Second  corps  (General  Webb’s  division) 
reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  wood  looking  out 
toward  Broad  Run.  The  rear  of  the  Fifth  corps 
was  just  crossing  Broad  Run  by  the  northmost 
road,  when,  as  suddenly  as  lightning  and  as  as¬ 
tonishingly  as  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
boom,  boom,  boom,  came  a  half  dozen  discharges 
of  artillery,  not  a  hundred  yards  away.  It  was 
the  enemy  emerging  from  the  woods  north  of 
the  railroad  by  an  obscure  road,  and  firing  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Fifth  corps.  A  few  shells  from 
the  rebel  battery  killed  four  of  the  Pennsylvania 
reserves,  and  wounded  eight  others  before  they 
could  be  got  over  the  run  to  a  place  of  safety  on 
the  eastern  side.  Then  a  line  of  rebel  skirmish¬ 
ers  appeared,  cresting  the  hill  on  the  north  of  the 
track,  and  running  obliquely  from  the  road  to  the 
upper  crossing  of  Broad  Run. 

General  Warren  immediately  formed  his  plans, 
and  right  beautifully  were  they  carried  out. 
General  Webb’s  division  was  thrown  forward 
along  the  line  of  the  south  side  of  the  railroad, 
with  its  right  resting  on  Broad  Run  and  its  left 
at  the  wagon  road.  General  Hayes’s  division  was 
marched  by  the  right  flank,  and  took  position  to 
the  left  of  Webb,  while  Caldwell  faced  the  rail¬ 
road  and  awaited  action. 

A  section  of  Brown’s  battery,  company  A,  First 
Rhode  Island  artillery,  was  thrown  across  Broad 
Run  and  put  in  position  in  the  open  field,  where 
it  could  face  the  enemy  and  enfilade  his  skirmish¬ 
ers,  the  remainder  being  placed  on  the  hill  just 
west  of  the  run  and  bearing  directly  upon  the 
massing  enemy.  On  the  hill  to  the  north-west 
of  Brown  was  Arnold’s  famous  battery  — the 
same  which  at  Gettysburg^  did  such  terrible  ex¬ 
ecution  among  the  rebel  infantry.  Then  there 
were  other  batteries  not  behind  their  compeers 
in  the  bloody  fray. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  discovered  that  the  rear 
of  the  Fifth  corps  had  crossed  to  the  east  of 
Broad  Run,  and  that  Warren  was  preparing  for  a 
fight,  they  developed  two  batteries  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  commenced  to  send  their  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Second  corps.  They  were  close  by, 
their  most  distant  guns  being  not  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  line  ef  the  Union  infantry. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  us  at  first ;  for  they, 
knowing  our  position  and  having  their  batteries 
ready  planted,  were  able  to  open  upon  us  before 
our  line  could  be  formed  or  our  batteries  planted, 
and  they  knew  and  appreciated  their  advantage, 
and  right  heartily  did  they  improve  it. 

For  full  ten  minutes  they  rained  their  bullets 
and  hailed  their  shells  with  demoniac  fury ;  but 
not  a  man  of  the  gallant  old  Second  quailed,  not 
a  gun  was  dropped,  not  a  color  dipped  ;  but  like 
Spartans  they  faced  their  foe,  as  if  each  man  felt 
that  upon  himself  rested  the  responsibility  of 
crushing  the  rebellion. 

But  the  rebels  did  not  long  maintain  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  Brown  and  Arnold  lost  no  time  in 
getting  their  batteries  placed,  which,  when  ac¬ 
complished,  made  short  work  of  all  opposition. 
Rebel  lines  of  infantry  skirmishers  melted  away  ; 
like  wax  over  a  hot  fire,  and  the  rebel  batteries  1 


died  out  like  camp-fires  in  a  heavy  rain.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  ripping,  tearing,  death-dealing 
artillery,  the  Union  infantry  stood  hiding  their 
forms  behind  a  bank  of  flame  and  a  fog  of  smoke, 
cheering  as  they  discharged  their  pieces,  and  vain¬ 
ly  begging  to  be  permitted  to  rush  over  the  track 
to  the  immediate  locality  of  their  adversaries. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  awful  music  ;  for  the 
enemy,  unable  to  stand  against  the  terrible  storm, 
had  fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  leaving  six  of 
their  guns  upon  the  field,  one  too  badly  crippled 
to  be  brought  away.  When  the  enemy  ceased 
playing  upon  us,  and  the  smoke  had  lifted  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  field,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  had  retired,  a  detail  of  ten  men  from  each 
regiment  was  made  to  bring  away  the  deserted 
pieces.  With  a  cheer  that  could  be  heard  for 
miles,  the  men  bounded  across  the  track  and 
climbed  the  opposite  hill,  seized  the  pieces  as  best 
they  could,  wheeled  them  into  position,  turned 
them  toward  the  retreating  demons,  and  fired  a 
parting  salvo  with  the  ammunition  which  had 
been  designed  for  the  Yankees.  Then  the  boys 
dragged  five  of  them  away,  shouting  as  they 
came  to  the  south  side  of  the  track,  and  placed 
them  in  battery,  the  infantry  acting  as  artillerists 
and  doing  wondrous  works  of  carnage. 

Shortly  after  the  Second  corps  had  got  into 
position,  the  rebels  tried  their  old  tactics  of  mass¬ 
ing  and  charging.  A  dense  gray  body  of  men 
were  seen  forming  between  the  east  of  the  woods 
and  the  run  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  north  of 
the  railroad,  upon  which  the  artillery  and  infan¬ 
try  opened  at  once,  driving  the  throng  back  into 
the  woods  at  a  double-quick.  After  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  a  second  line  of  skirmishers  was  thrown 
forward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  skirting  the  river, 
and  two  regiments  of  North-Carolina  troops — the 
Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-eighth — came  charg¬ 
ing  on  our  extreme  right,  over  the  railroad  near 
the  bridge. 

This  post  was  held  by  Colonel  Heath,  com¬ 
manding  the  brigade,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
Second  division,  and  consisted  of  the  Nineteenth 
Maine,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  First  Minnesota, 
and  Eighty-second  New-York.  Our  boys  waited 
for  their  “  erring  Southern  brethren,”  who  came 
on  with  a  yell  until  they  reached  the  track  of 
the  railroad,  when  a  volley,  and  another,  and  an¬ 
other,  sent  them  homeward  at  a  pace  which  de¬ 
fies  illustration. 

The  brigade  of  Carolinians,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Brigadier-General  Heth,  broke  and 
fled,  hiding  themselves  behind  the  rocks  and 
bushes  along  the  stream.  This  brigade  of  North- 
Carolinians  was  Pettigrew’s  old  brigade,  and  the 
men  prided  themselves  on  their  prowess.  But 
the  men  opposed  to  them  were  too  well  versed  in 
fighting  to  be  intimidated,  and  they  gave  the 
lauded  heroes  the  best  turn  in  the  shop.  It  was 
laughable  to  see  them  extricate  themselves  from 
their  dilemma. 

They  did  not  dare  to  rise  from  behind  their 
cover  when  once  hid;  for  no  sooner  would  a 
head  appear  from  behind  a  log,  or  rock,  or  bush, 
then  a  Minie  would  whistle  it  back  to  death. 
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Run  they  dared  not,  fight  they  could  not,  and  the 
only  alternative  left  them  was  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  which  they  did  by  creeping  out  upon 
all  fours  without  their  guns,  and  piteously  asking 
our  boys,  like  Crockett’s  coon,  “not  to  fire,  as 
they  would  come  in.”  The  captured  of  this 
brigade  numbered  about  five  hundred,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Heth  will  have  to  recruit  before  taking  it  into 
action  again. 

When  the  enemy  found  that  the  Second  corps 
was  ready  and  able  to  hold  its  ground,  and  had 
no  notion  of  leaving,  a  fact  they  discovered  after 
about  five  hours’  hard  fighting,  they  withdrew  to 
the  cover  of  the  dense  wood  in  their  rear,  only 
firing  with  their  artillery  when  they  could  work 
themselves  up  to  the  fighting  point  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  thrust  a  gun  out  of  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Then  they  would  fire,  and  the 
flame  and  smoke  would  act  as  a  target  for  our 
gunners  ;  so  the  firing  would  be  irregular  and  in¬ 
constant;  now  chiming  in,  peal  on  peal,  like  the 
reverberations  of  a  thunder-clap,  then  only  a  shot 
or  two  for  several  minutes. 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  done  by  General 
Webb’s  and  General  Hayes’s  division,  with  the 
artillery ;  but  it  was  only  so  because  General 
Caldwell,  who  was  on  the  left,  was  employed  in 
watching  a  heavy  force  of  rebels  which  was 
massed  in  the  woods  across  the  railroad  immedi¬ 
ately  in  his  front.  At  dark  the  fighting  ceased, 
and  darkness  found  us  in  full  possession  of  the 
field,  the  rebels  having  fallen  back  to  and  beyond 
the  woods,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  battle-flags,  two  colonels  killed 
and  one  taken  prisoner ;  probably  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  whom  they  left  upon  the 
field,  and  about  seven  .hundred  and  fifty  pris¬ 
oners.  • 

Among  the  rebel  slain  and  left  were  Colonel 
Ruffin  of  the  First,  and  Colonel  Thompson  of  the 
Fifth  North-Carolina  cavalry.  The  battle-flags 
captured  were  that  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North- 
Carolina  infantry,  captured  by  the  Nineteenth 
Maine,  and  that  of  the  Twenty-eighth  North-Car¬ 
olina,  taken  by  the  Eighty-second  New-York. 
The  battery  captured  consisted  of  one  large  Whit¬ 
worth  gun,  two  fine  Rodmans,  and  three  brass 
field-pieces.  One  of  these,  however,  was  so  bad¬ 
ly  broken  up  as  to  be  worthless,  and  was  left 
upon  the  field.  The  others  were  brought  away, 
and  to-day  have  been  sent  to  Washington. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  capture  of  these 
guns  without  mentioning  an  incident  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  valor  of  our  men  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  After  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from 
their  guns  by  the  artillery  and  infantry  combined, 
General  Warren  ordered  a  detail  to  be  made  of 
ten  men  from  each  regiment  of  the  corps  to 
bring  off  the  pieces.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
debar  any  one  regiment,  brigade,  or  division  from 
arrogating  to  itself  the  particular  honor  of  their 
capture.  The  work  to  be  done  was  a  hazardous 
one  ;  but  the  boys  shouted  as  they  started  at  a 
double-quick.  The  woods  in  the  rear  of  the 
battery  were  full  of  graybacks,  who,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  would  attempt  to  prevent  their  pets  I 
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from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Yankee  mud¬ 
sills.  Our  infantry  and  artillery  would  be  pow¬ 
erless  to  help,  as  a  shot  from  either  would  be  as 
likely  to  kill  one  of  our  own  as  one  of  the  rebel 
troops.  But  the  selected  men  went  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prizes,  reached  them,  seized  them, 
turned  them  toward  the  foe,  fired  a  parting  sa¬ 
lute,  from  such  as  the  enemy,  in  his  haste,  had 
left  loaded,  then  commenced  dragging  them  away 
by  hand. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  the 
rebels  flocked  out  of  the  woods,  and  came  down 
at  a  charge  toward  them,  seeing  which  the  boys 
dropped  the  artillery,  grasped  their  smaller  arms 
and  drove  the  Butternuts  back  to  the  pines. 
They  then  came  back  and  dragged  off  their  cap¬ 
tures  in  safety. 

I  have  heard  some  cheering  on  election  nights, 
but  I  never  heard  such  a  yell  of  exultation  as 
rent  the  air  when  the  rebels’  guns,  caissons,  and 
equipments  were  brought  across  the  railroad 
track  to  the  line  of  our  infantry. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  the  heavy  cannon¬ 
ading  was  going  on,  General  Meade  sent  the 
Fifth  corps,  under  General  Sykes,  to  reenforce  the 
Second,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  field  before 
dark,  and  then  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
closed  and  they  could  be  of  no  service.  General 
Warren  had  won  his  victory  and  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  power  which  made  him  a  Major- 
General.  The  victory  was  signal  and  complete. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  rebel  Colonel 
Thompson  stated  that  General  Lee’s  object  was 
to  head  us  off  before  reaching  Centreville,  and 
supposed  that  when  he  made  the  attack  upon 
Warrren  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  entire  army 
with  his  corps.  Consequently  he  only  threw 
forward  one  portion  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps,  num¬ 
bering  in  all  about  twelve  thousand  men,  with 
four  batteries  of  artillery,  in  order  to  hold  us  in 
check  until  the  other  corps  of  Ewell,  together 
with  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  Longstreet’s 
corps,  could  come  up.  I  presume  the  story  is 
true ;  but  they  have  found  out  their  mistake. 

After  the  fight  had  closed,  we  buried  all  our 
dead,  brought  off  all  our  wounded,  and  came 
over  Broad  Run  in  perfect  order  and  safety. 

We  have  not  lost  a  dollar’s  worth  of  property 
by  capture.  Our  forces  are  now  safely  and  se¬ 
curely  posted ;  our  trains  all  parked  in  convenient 
and  safe  retreats,  and  the  army  is  in  excellent 
spirits.  * 

Among  the  casualties  in  the  above  described 
battles  were  the  following  on  the  Union  side. 

In  battery  B,  Second  Rhode  Island  artillery, 
Chester  Hunt,  killed ;  Martin  V.  B.  Eaton,  leg 
shot  off;  John  Kelley,  wounded  slight;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Perrin,  slight ;  Edward  Howard,  slight. 

Captain  Ball  of  the  Third  Minnesota  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  three  places  and  under  the  most  aggravat¬ 
ing  circumstances.  When  the  enemy  charged  up 
the  railroad,  finding  themselves  in  a  dangerous 
place,  they  waved  their  hands  in  token  of  sur¬ 
render.  At  this  instant  Captain  Ball  sprang  to 
the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  a  volley  was 
fired  at  him,  throe  shots  taking  effect.  The  Min- 
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nesotians  returned  the  fire,  and  many  a  rebel 
suffered  in  retaliation  for  this  act  of  treachery. 

The  First  Maine  cavalry,  which  was  cut  oft' 
Monday  night  near  Jefferson,  reached  Bristoe 
Station  Tuesdav  night.  Thev  lost  twentv  men. 

*  *—  m  •  I 

who  were  sent  to  communicate  with  General 
Gregg.  Our  men  behaved  handsomely.  The 
foil  wing  is  a  list  of  the  casualties : 

Killed — Colonel  James  E.  Mallon.  Forty-sec¬ 
ond  Xew  York.  commanding  Third  brigade, 


Second  division.  Second  corps. 

Wounded  —  Captain  S.  M.  Smith,  Seventh 
Michigan  infantry.  Inspector-General  of  General 
Webb's  staff:  four  captains  of  Forth-second 
New-York ;  Lieutenant  William  B.  Driver,  Nine¬ 
teenth  Massachusetts,  slight:  Lieutenant  J.  I. 
Ferris.  Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  slight;  Captain 
Frank  Wessels.  Judge  Advocate,  Second  division. 
Second  corps:  Captain  Thomas  Sinclair,  First 
Minnesota,  slight ;  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Gray,  First 
Minnesota,  slight;  Lieutenant  Stevens.  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts,  slight.  The  Fifteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  lost  two  killed  and  eight  wounded; 
Nineteenth  Maine,  one  killed  and  twelve  wound¬ 
ed  :  First  Maine,  one  killed,  twenty  wounded,  and 
one  missing:  Eighty-second  New-York,  seven 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  above  were 
in  First  brigade.  Second  division. 

The  casualties  in  the  Third  brigade,  Third 
division,  were  four  killed,  eighty-five  wounded, 
and  twenty-five  missing.  In  the  Fourth  brigade 


Third  division,  the  loss  was  fourteen,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

General  Tile,  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
serves.  was  wounded  in  head  and  foot. 

Among  the  rebels  slain  were  Colonel  Ruffin,  of 
the  First,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Fifth 
North-Carollna  cavalry.  The  battle-flags  cap¬ 
tured  belonged  to  the  Twenty-eighth  and  Twen¬ 
ty-sixth  North-Carolina  infantry.  The  battery 
captured  consisted  of  one  large  Whitworth  gun, 
two  fine  Rodmans,  and  three  brass  field  pieces : 
one  of  these,  however,  was  so  badly  broken  up 
as  to  be  worthless,  and  was  left  upon  the  field. 

Besides  the  rebels  killed,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  there  was  Brigadier-General  Cooke,  a  son 
of  General  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  of  the 
Union  army.  His  body  was  left  on  the  field. 

After  the  fight  had  closed,  we  buried  all  our 
dead,  brought  off  all  our  wounded,  and  came 
over  Broad  Run  in  perfect  order  and  safety. 

We  have  not  lost  a  dollar’s  worth  of  property 
by  capture.  Our  forces  are  now  safely  and  se¬ 
curely  posted,  our  trains  all  parked,  and  the 
array  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  rebel  Colonel  Thompson  states  that  it  was 
General  Lee's  object  to  head  us  off  before  reach¬ 
ing  Centreville.  and  supposed  when  he  made  the 
attack  upon  General  W arren  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  army  with  his  corps ;  consequently 
he  only  threw  forward  one  portion  of  D.  P. 
Hill's  corps,  numbering  in  all  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  with  four  batteries  of  artillery,  in 
order  to  hold  us  in  check  until  the  other  corps 
of  Ewell,  together  with  the  two  remaining  divi¬ 
sions  of  Longstreet's  corps,  could  come  up. 


Probably  our  entire  loss  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  will  not  reach  two  hundred,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  will  not  fall  short  of  five  hundred,  be¬ 
sides  the  prisoners  captured.  We  lost  none  in 
battle  except  the  killed  and  wounded,  though  it 
is  probable  a  few  stragglers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  between  Warrenton  Junction  and 
Bristoe. 

CENTRAL  MEADE'S  ORDER. 

Headquastees  Aairr  or  the  Potomac,  | 
October  15.  J 

The  Major-General  Commanding  announces  to 
the  army  that  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  the 
Second  corps,  was  attacked  yesterday  while 
marching  by  the  flank.  The  enemy,  after  a 
spirited  contest,  was  repulsed,  losing  a  battery 
of  five  guns,  two  colors,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  The  skill  and  promptitude  of 
Major-General  Warren,  and  the  gallantry  and 
hearing  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Second 
corps,  are  entitled  to  high  commendation. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Meade. 

(Signed)  S.  Williams. 

RICHMOND  EXAMINER  ACCOCNT. 

Rich*  ovd,  Oct.  26, 1563. 

No  connected  account  has  yet  been  published 
of  the  movements  of  our  army  during  the  recent' 
campaign  in  Northern  Virginia  From  the  inform¬ 
ation  in  our  reach,  we  make  up  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  narrative. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  General  Lee’s 
plan  to  send  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  by  a  route  west 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  to  Manas¬ 
sas  Junction,  there  to  cut  off  Meade's  retreat, 
whilst  Ewell’s  corps  followed  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  would  be  ready  to 
fall  upon  his  real* when  he  should  be  brought  to 
a  stand.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan.  Hill  left 
Madison  county  on  or  about  the  eighth  instant, 
and  moved  toward  Sperryville.  On  the  same 
day  Ewell  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  F ord. 
At  this  place  occurred  the  first  cavalry  fight,  in 
which  we  drove  the  enemy  back,  but  not  without 
sustaining  considerable  loss.  Here  Newton  and 
other  gallant  officers  fell. 

Meade  having  apparently  seen  through  the  de¬ 
signs  of  General  Lee,  began  his  retreat  simulta¬ 
neously  with  our  advance,  and,  having  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  railroad,  and  moving  on  a  direct  line, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  managed  to 
frustrate  them. 

On  Sunday,  Hampton’s  cavalry,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  of  Stuart,  moving  in  advance 
of  Ewell's  corps,  reached  Culpeper  Court-House, 
and,  moving  along  the  railroad,  encountered  the 
enemy  at  Brandy  Station.  The  battle  took  place 
on  the  farm  of  John  Minor  Botts,  one  of  the 
charges  of  our  cavalry  being  made  through  his 
front  yard.  W e  may  here  remark  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  farm  of  this  extraordinary  individu¬ 
al  of  whom  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  stand  in  such  fear,  had  been  religiously 
respected  by  the  Yankees :  whereas  the  country 
around  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  his 
fences  and  crops  were  untouched.  But  that 
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Sunday  night  wrought  a  change  in  its  condition. 
Three  thousand  confederate  cavalry  bivouacked 
there  after  the  battle,  and  fed  their  horses  in  his 
corn-field.  The  next  morning  there  were  very 
few  fence-rails  and  very  little  corn  left.  The 
men  could  he  heard  to  say  while  building  high 
their  fires:  “Pile  on,  boys,  they  are  nothing  but 
d — d  old  Union  rails.”  Botts  came  down  Mon¬ 
day  morning  and  said  he  would  like  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  quantity  of  corn  used  and  rails 
burnt.  He  was  dismissed  very  cavalierly,  and 
told  that  we  had  no  time  to  attend  to  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

Monday  our  cavalry  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Jefferson,  on  the  road  from  Culpeper  Court- 
House  to  Warrenton.  There  an  obstinate  fight 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  enemy  being 
driven  across  Hedgeman’s  River  to  Warrenton 
Springs,  from  which  place  the  enemy  were  also 
driven  after  a  battle.  In  each  of  these  battles 
wre  took  several  hundred  prisoners.  Ewell’s 
corps,  having  changed  its  line  of  march,  reached 
Warrenton  on  Tuesday  morning.  Meade’s  army 
was  at  this  time  across  the  Rappahannock,  and 
believed  to  have  halted  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
and  between  that  point  and  Catlett’s  Station.  Two 
thousand  cavalry  were  sent  down  from  Warren¬ 
ton  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of  Catlett’s.  On 
arriving  near  the  latter  place,  Tuesday  evening, 
they  found  the  enemy  were  moving  heavy  col¬ 
umns  of  infantry  along  the  railroad  toward  Ma¬ 
nassas  ;  and  they  thereupon  immediately  turned 
to  retrace  their  steps  toward  Warrenton ;  but  on 
reaching  a  road  which  crossed  their  route,  lead¬ 
ing  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Manassas,  they 
found  that  the  enemy  were  also  moving  infantry 
in  large  masses  along  this  road.  They  were  thus 
completely  hemmed  in.  Night  came  on  as  they 
reached  this  road.  The  heavy  tramp  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry  and  the  rumble  of  their  artillery 
sounded  right  in  front  of  them.  General  Stuart 
withdrew  his  little  force  into  a  thicket  of  old  field 
pines,  hoping  that  the  enemy  would  pass  him 
by  unnoticed,  and  leave  his  road  to  Warrenton 
clear.  The  enemy  were  moving  so  near  our 
position  that  every  word  of  command,  and  even 
ordinary  conversation,  could  be  distinctly  heard 
by  us.  Our  situation  was  extremely  critical ; 
any  accident,  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol, 
would  have  disclosed  our  position,  and  then,  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
nothing  awaited  us  but  destruction  or  surrender. 
Stuart  gave  his  officers  and  men  to  understand 
that  surrender  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  that 
the  enemy  was  to  be  fought  to  the  last.  A  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  having  been  called,  it  was  resolved,  as 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  desert  the  nine  pieces  of  horse 
artillery,  and  for  the  cavalry  in  six  columns  to 
endeavor  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy. 
But  after  some  reflection,  Stuart  resolved  not  to 
abandon  his  artillery,  and  struck  upon  a  device 
for  informing  General  Lee,  who  was  at  Warren¬ 
ton,  of  his  situation.  He  called  for  three  volun¬ 
teers  to  undertake  a  desperate  enterprise.  Crock¬ 
ett  Eddins,  of  this  city,  and  two  other  young 


men,  immediately  stepped  forth  to  undertake  any 
thing  their  General  might  order.  Stuart  ordered 
them  to  put  on  infantry  knapsacks,  and,  shoul¬ 
dering  muskets,  to  advance  in  the  darkness  to  the 
road,  fall  into  the  enemy’s  column,  and  crossing 
it,  to  make  their  way  to  Warrenton,  and  say  to 
General  Lee  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  he 
“  must  send  some  of  his  people  to  help  him  out.” 
Eddins  and  his  two  gallant  comrades  obeyed 
orders,  and  reached  Warrenton  in  safety. 

The  last  division  of  the  enemy  halted  and  bi¬ 
vouacked  opposite  Stuart  and  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards  of  his  positon — so  close  that 
we  could  hear  the  Yankees  pouring  out  oats  to 
feed  their  horses.  During  the  night  two  of 
Meade’s  staff  straggled  into  our  lines  and  wrere 
taken  prisoners.  One  of  them,  a  gay  young  fel¬ 
low,  said  to  Stuart,  “All  right,  General,  we  sup 
with  you  to-night,  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow,” 
intimating  that  Stuart  would,  by  that  time,  be  a 
prisoner. 

At  daylight  Wednesday  morning,  Stuart  was 
informed,  by  the  cracking  of  our  skirmishers’ 
muskets,  thsrft  Lee  had  received  his  message,  and 
was  sending  “some  of  the  people”  to  help  him. 
As  Lee’s  advancing  columns  attracted  the  ene¬ 
my’s  attention,  Stuart,  from  the  rear,  opened  on 
them  with  grape  and  canister.  The  enemy  were 
much  disordered  by  the  cannonade  from  so  unex¬ 
pected  a  quarter,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  Stuart  limbered  up  his  guns,  and,  with 
with  cavalry  and  artillery,  dashed  through  the 
hostile  ranks  and  rejoined  General  Lee.  The 
enemy  suffered  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
killed  in  this  affair. 

That  evening  Hill’s  corps  reached  Bristoe  Sta¬ 
tion  just  after  Meade’s  army  had  passed  that 
point.  What  appeared  to  be  a  small  portion  of 
the  enemy  was  discovered  behind  a  long  em¬ 
bankment  of  the  railroad,  and  two  brigades  of 
Heth’s  corps  were  ordered  to  dislodge  them. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Bristoe,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns.  What 
appeared  to  be  a  trifling  force  of  the  enemy 
turned  out  to  be  two  full  army  corps,  lying  in 
ambush  to  gobble  up  any  inconsiderate  brigades 
that  might  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  An  hour’s 
experiment  convinced  our  men  that  a  formidable 
force  was  in  their  front,  and  they  withdrew.  We 
had  three  or  four  hundred  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  fight.  The  enemy  admit  a  severe  loss, 
but  they  left  but  few  dead  upon  the  field.  Be¬ 
fore  the  main  body  of  our  army  could  get  up,  the 
battle  was  Over.  That  night  our  men  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  but  when  the  day 
broke  on  Thursday  morning,  the  enemy  was  gone. 
Our  forces  followed  them  as  far  as  Manassas 
Junction,  and  resting  here  a  day,  began  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  toward  the  Rappahannock.  Our 
cavalry  on  Thursday  crossed  Bull  Creek,  near 
the  foot  of  Bull  Run  Mountain,  and  made  a  re- 
connoissance  as  far  as  Centreville,  where  they 
were  driven  back  by  the  enemy’s  infantry. 

Thus  ended  this  famous  retreat  and  pursuit. 
Our  army  returned  to  the  Rappahannock,  having 
lost  in  the  campaign  about  one  thousaud  men, 
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killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  having  taken 
near  two  thousand  prisoners.  Of  the  enemy’s 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  we  have  no  means  of 
making  an  estimate.  During  the  pursuit  our 
troops  never  made  over  twelve  miles  a  day.  The 
results  of  the  campaign  are  important.  We  took 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  horses,  ascer¬ 
tained  Meade’s  army  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  infantry,  destroyed  the  railroad 
from  Manassas  to  Rappahannock  Station,  and  re¬ 
moved  Meade’s  headquarters  from  the  Rapidan 
to  the  Rappahannock. 

*  During  the  campaign  our  cavalry  did  splendid 
service.  They  performed  all  the  successful  fight¬ 
ing,  and  took  nine  tenths  of  the  prisoners. 

As  belonging  rather  to  the  period  of  our  re¬ 
treat  than  of  Meade’s,  we  have  made  no  mention 
of  the  cavalry  ^victory  gained  by  Stuart  over  Kil¬ 
patrick  on  the  nineteenth  instant. 

RICHMOND  SENTINEL  ACCOUNT. 

Camp - Cav'.lrt,  A.  N.  V.,  ) 

November  6, 1868.  j 

The  late  campaign  is  interesting  from  a  cav¬ 
alry  point  of  view.  We  had  the  Yankees  on 
what  is  called  “  a  big  drive.”  Some  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  campaign  may  be  interesting. 

One  division  of  the  cavalry  corps,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Fitz  Lee,  was  left  on  the  Rapidan,  to  watch 
the  enemy  below,  while  General  Stuart  advanced 
with  Hampton’s  division  to  protect  the  flank  of 
the  army,  then  moving  toward  Madison  Court- 
House,  from  observation.  This  division  consisted 
of  the  brigades  of  Gordon,  Young,  and  Jones ; 
Colonel  Funsten  commanding  the  latter. 

At  Thoroughfare  Mountain,  General  Gordon, 
whose  brigade  led  the  advance,  encountered  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  attacked  with  his  hab¬ 
itual  gallantry  and  skill.  A  brisk  action  ensued 
between  the  opposing  sharp-shooters,  the  enemy 
giving  way  from  the  first.  Just  as  they  were 
breaking,  Young’s  brigade,  which  General  Stuart 
had  taken  round  to  the  left,  came  down  in  a 
thundering  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  Federals, 
and  dispersed,  killed,  or  captured  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  party  of  about  four  hundred  infantry  and 
three  hundred  cavalry.  The  two  brigades  then 
pushed  on,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  little  town 
of  James  City,  and  our  artillery  opened  on  the 
Yankee  batteries  and  cavalry,  keeping  up  a  brisk 
cannonade.  The  sharp-shooters  were  also  hotty 
engaged,  the  enemy’s  whole  force  of  cavalry,  with 
French’s  division  of  infantry,  remaining  in  our 
front,  drawn  up  in  heavy  line  of  battle  on  a  ris¬ 
ing  ground.  It  was  no  part  of  our  plan  to  bring 
on  an  engagement,  as  General  Stuart’s  design 
was  to  keep  the  enemy’s  cavalry  off  our  flank  ; 
and  no  advance  was  made.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  Federals  had  fallen  back,  and  we 
pursued  them,  coming  up  with  their  cavalry  be¬ 
low  Gritfinsburgh.  Here  we  flanked  an  infantry 
regiment,  which  double-quicked  to  escape,  and 
received,  in  so  doing,  the  full  benefit  of  our  sharp¬ 
shooters’  fire.  At  the  same  moment,  Lieutenant 
Baylor,  with  a  single  company  of  cavalry,  charged 
and  broke  them.  A  deep  ditch  alone  prevented 


the  cavalry  from  dashing  in  and  sabring  them. 
They  were  not  thirty  yards  off ;  and,  with  one 
more  volley  into  the  cavalry,  (which,  strange  to 
say,  did  not  hurt  man  or  horse.)  took  to  their 
heels  and  escaped  ;  for  the  most  part  in  the  woods. 
This  was  the  second  time,  in  two  days,  that  the 
cavalry  had  charged  and  broken  infantry. 

Passing  the  large,  abandoned  camps,  where 
the  enemy  had  evidently  intended  to  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  to  judge  from  the  elaborate  board 
cabins  and  every  arrangement  for  permanent 
comfort,  >ve  pushed  on  to  Culpeper  Court-House 
after  the  flying  enemy.  They  posted  a  battery 
at  Mr.  George’s,  below  the  town,  but  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  made  them  quickly  with¬ 
draw  it ;  and  then  sauve  qui  pent  was  the  order 
of  the  day  with  them.  General  Stuart  pushed 
after  them,  riding  ahead  of  his  command  ;  and 
was  heard  to  say  :  “  Oh  !  if  Fitz  Lee  was  only 
up !”  Almost  as  he  spoke  the  boom  of  artillery 
was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Stevensburgh, 
and  Fitz  Lee,  who  has  a  faculty  of  always  “  turn¬ 
ing  up  ”  at  the  right  moment,  attacked  the  re¬ 
treating  enemy’s  flank.  He  had  driven  Buford’s 
command  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rapidan 
Station,  on  the  Rapidan,  on,  on,  before  him  ;  and 
now  came  up,  flushed  with  victory,  just  in  time 
to  report  to  General  Stuart,  and  make  the  rout 
of  the  enemy  complete.  A  hard  and  desperate 
fight  ensued— one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested 
combats  of  the  war.  The  enemy  had  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  infantry  to  back  their  heavy  force  of 
cavalry  ;  but  our  infantry  was  far  away,  making 
the  flank  movement  to  intercept  Meade.  The 
confederate  cavalry,  therefore,  had  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  they  finished  “  the  big  drive  ” 
all  by  themselves.  At  nightfall  the  Federals 
were  driven  with  heavy  loss  back  to  and  then 
beyond  the  river,  and  our  weary  but  triumphant 
boys  desisted  from  the  long  pursuit. 

On  the  next  day — Monday  —  General  Stuart 
flanked  up  to  Jeffersonton,  where  the  enemy 
made  a  brief  but  hot  fight,  taking  refuge  in  the 
church  and  stone  houses.  They  were  speedily 
driven  out,  however,  and  our  troops  pushed  on  to 
Warrenton  Springs.  Here  another  fight  oc¬ 
curred — cavalry  and  infantry,  sharp-shooters  of 
our  army  attacking.  A  gallant  charge  was  made 
toward  the  bridge  by  the  cavalry,  but  finding 
that  some  of  the  planks  were  torn  up,  they 
wheeled  and  dashed  through  the  ford,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  This  little  aflair  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  infantry,  and  I  hear  that  they  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  cavalry.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  that  the  cavalry  did  any  harder  fighting 
here  than  on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  but  that 
the  infantry  happened  to  see  them  at  it.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  service,  nevertheless,  that  this 
little  affair  was  witnessed.  It  has  tended  to  re¬ 
move  the  groundless  and  absurd  prejudice  of  the 
infantry  against  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service. 

That  night,  General  Stuart  pushed  on  to  War¬ 
renton.  He  had  guarded  the  flank  of  the  army, 
driven  off  the  enemy’s  forces  everywhere,  and 
performed  invaluable  service.  On  the  next  day 
the  army  pushed  on,  the  cavalry  now  in  advance. 
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In  the  afternoon,  General  Stuart  took  two  bri¬ 
gades  and  several  batteries  and  set  out  for  Cat¬ 
lett’s  Station,  to  harass  the  enemy’s  flank  and 
rear.  Having  passed  Auburn,  he  at  once  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  between  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  enemy.  Enormous  lines  of  infantry,  cav¬ 
alry,  artillery,  and  baggage  wagons  were  passing 
on  both  sides  of  him,  and  to  have  attacked  them 
would  have  resulted  in  heavy  loss.  Nothing  was 
left  but  to  “  lay  low,”  in  camp  parlance  ;  and  or¬ 
ders  were  accordingly  issued  that  no  sound  should 
be  uttered  throughout  the  command.  This  novel 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  gallant  Stuart  has 
been  so  repeatedly  described  in  the  papers,  that  I 
will  not  further  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  spite  of  the  sounds  issuing  from  the 
throats  of  indecent  donkeys,  in  spite  of  rattling 
artillery  chains  and  neighing  horses,  the  band  of 
Southern  cavaliers  was  not  discovered  ;  and  at 
daybreak  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
in  camp  cooking  their  breakfasts,  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  General  Stuart  had  sent  several 
scouts  on  foot  through  the  enemy’s  lines  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  situation  to  General  Lee,  and  urge  the 
good  results  which  would  attend  an  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  while  he  attacked  on  the  right. 
The  scouts,  disguising  themselves  as  Federal  in¬ 
fantry,  got  through  the  line  and  reported  the 
“  situation,”  and  at  dawn  General  Rodes  opened 
on  the  enemy,  as  suggested.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  General  Stuart,  who  had  gotten  his  artil¬ 
lery  into  position,  hurled  his  thunders  on  them 
from  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  ball  was  opened 
in  the  liveliest  way  imaginable.  The  enemy 
formed  and  for  a  time  resisted,  but  soon  fell 
back,  and  our  cavalry  pushed  on  in  pursuit, 
General  Ewell  following  with  his  infantry. 

General  Fitz  Lee’s  division  of  cavalry  had  gone 
round  by  New-Baltimore  and  Buckland’s,  and 
reached  Bristoe  on  the  evening  of  the  fight  there, 
just  as  it  was  over.  General  Stuart  came  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  taking  command  of  the  corps, 
advanced  on  the  next  morning  to  Manassas. 
Fitz  Lee  attacked  the  enemy  at  Blackburn’s 
Ford — the  scene  of  the  battle  of  July  eighteenth, 
1861 — and  drove  them  off,  after  an  artillery  and 
sharp-shooters’  fight  of  an  hour  or  two.  General 
Stuart,  with  the  other  division,  then  proceeded 
toward  Yates’s  Ford  below  to  cut  off  their  wagon 
train,  and  coming  up  with  the  enemy,  had  a  brief 
but  severe  fight  with  them,  which  terminated  in 
their  l’etrcat  across  Bull  Run.  They  had  hurried 
off  their  trains,  however,  and  no  part  of  Meade’s 
baggage  felt  into  our  hands. 

The  entire  command  bivouacked  that  night  in 
the  waste  and  desolate  country  around  Manassas, 
where  there  is  neither  sustenance  for  man  nor 
beast.  On  the  next  morning,  leaving  General 
Fitz  Lee  at  Manassas  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  front,  General  Stuart,  with  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  division,  set  out  to  make  an  expedition  to 
their  rear.  At  Groveton  ho  encountered  a  heavy 
picket,  which  was  driven  away  after  some  sharp 
fighting,  and  then  proceeding  more  to  the  left 
by  Gainesville,  he  crossed  the  Catharpin  and 
Little  River,  struck  into  the  turnpike  below  Al- 


die,  and  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  Frying  Pan, 
where  a  regiment  of  infantry  was  encountered 
and  attacked.  Desultory  skirmishing  consumed 
some  hours,  when,  having  ascertained  that  the 
Sixth  corps  was  encamped  there,  and  industri¬ 
ously  intrenching  to  defend  itself  from  General 
Lee’s  army,  (then  retiring  from  Warren  ton  toward 
the  Rappahannock,)  General  Stuart  withdrew, 
and  marched  back  without  pursuit  or  molesta¬ 
tion  by  the  badly  frightened  enemy.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  induced  the  enemy  to  retire  his  whole 
force  from  Centreville  to  Fairfax  Court-House, 
under  the  impression  that  General  Lee  had  got¬ 
ten  into  his  rear,  and  was  about  to  attack  him  ! 
This  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  practical  (cav¬ 
alry)  jokes  of  the  war. 

As  our  cavalry  Tell  back  from  Gainesville,  on 
the  next  day,  the  great  “Buckland  Races”  took 
place.  General  Kilpatrick  came  down  from  Bull 
Run,  as  furious  as  a  wild  boar  at  finding  that  the 
circumventing  force  which  had  appeared  at  Fry¬ 
ing  Pan  was  only  a  portion  of  Stuart’s  cavalry. 
He  declared  to  a  citizen,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  that  “  Stuart  had  been  boasting  of  driv¬ 
ing  him  from  Culpeper,  and  now  he  was  going  to 
drive  Stuart.”  He  was  about  to  sit  down  to  an 
excellent  dinner  as  he  made  the  observation, 
when,  suddenly,  the  sound  of  artillery  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  was  obliged  to  get  (dinner¬ 
less)  into  the  saddle.  General  Stuart  had  played 
him  one  of  those  tricks  which  are  dangerous.  He 
had  arranged  with  General  Fitz  Lee,  whose  divi¬ 
sion  was  still  toward  Manassas,  to  come  up  on 
the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear,  as  they  pursued,  and 
when  he  was  ready,  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal.  At 
the  signal,  he  (Stuart)  would  face  about  and  at¬ 
tack.  Every  thing  took  place  as  it  was  planned. 
The  signal  roared,  and  General  Stuart,  who,  un¬ 
til  then,  had  been  retiring  before  the  enemy 
toward  New-Baltimore,  faced  aronnd  and 
charged.  At  the  same  moment  Fitz  Lee  came 
up  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  the  “Buckland 
Races  ”  took  place.  Poor  Kilpatrick  was  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  His  command  was  killed,  cap¬ 
tured,  or  dispersed.  When  last  heard  from,  he 
was  at  Alexandria,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
opened  a  recruiting-office  for  the  enlistment  of 
his  command.  To  add  to  his  misery,  the  con¬ 
federates  have  caught  his  race-horse.  General 
Kilpatrick  is  fond  of  racing,  and  had  a  thorough¬ 
bred  mare,  called  “  Lively,”  which  he  ran  on 
every  occasion.  The  other  day  “  Lively  ”  flew 
the  track,  and  took  to  the  woods,  where  some  of 
Moseby’s  men  took  possession  of  her.  Two  sol¬ 
diers  were  sent  after  her  ;  and  these,  too,  were 
gobbled  up. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  campaign,  taken 
altogether,  has  been  unfavorable  to  General  Kil¬ 
patrick.  Driven  out  of  Culpeper,  ruined  at  Buck- 
land’s,  the  loss  of  his  favorite  mare  must  appear 
to  him  the  “  unkindost  cut  of  all.” 

At  Buckland’s,  General  Stuart  captured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wagons  and  mules,  and  the  headquarter 
baggage  of  General  Custer ;  his  papers,  clothes, 
every  thing.  The  papers  reveal  many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  their  cavalry,  and  show  a 
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heavy  loss  ip  the  recent  engagements  at  Jack’s 
Shop,  James  City,  etc. 

A  few  unimportant  skirmishes  followed  the 
“Buckland  Races,”  but  that  amusing  occurrence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  caval¬ 
ry  campaign. 

I  think  }rou  will  agree  with  me  that  the  caval¬ 
ry  have  “  done  well  for  the  Republic  ”  in  this 
campaign.  They  have  met  and  fought  the  enemy 
all  along  the  roads  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock,  advancing  on  the  Federals  by  two 
routes.  They  guarded  the  flank  of  General  Lee 
as  he  marched  to  intercept  Meade,  doing  the  work 
so  perfectly  that  the  Federal  General  never  at 
any  time  could  ascertain  a  single  fact  in  relation 
to  Lee’s  movements.  They  drove  the  enemy, 
after  a  fierce  and  final  struggle  at  Brandy,  clear 
across  the  Rappahannock.  They  did  the  same 
on  the  next  day  at  Warren  ton  Springs.  They 
damaged  the  retreating  columns  seriously,  to  say 
the  least,  at  Auburn.  They  drove  them  across 
Bull  Run,  and  took  possession  of  the  fords  in 
front  of  Centreville.  They  penetrated  to  the 
enemy’s  rear  at  Frying  Pan,  and  made  them  fall 
back  from  Centreville  to  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  intrench,  under  the  impression  that  the 
“rebel  army”  was  in  their  rear.  They  got  Kil¬ 
patrick  “between  two  fires”  at  Buckland’s,  and 
broke  to  pieces  his  entire  command  —  killing, 
capturing,  or  driving  back  on  their  heavy  infan¬ 
try  reserves  the  best  cavalry  in  the  whole  Fed¬ 
eral  service.  They  effected  these  results,  besides 
furnishing  General  Lee  with  thorough  and  reli¬ 
able  information  of  every  movement  and  design 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

And  yet  these  services  of  the  cavalry  have 
not  been  more  important  than  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions.  The  high  reputation  for  courage  and 
efficiency  which  they  have  received  has  not  been 
the  result  of  better  generalship  on  the  part  of 
the  commanders,  or  greater  gallantry  on  the  part 
of  the  men.  It  has  all  resulted  from  a  circum¬ 
stance  already  alluded  to.  The  infantry  of  the 
army  were  held  in  reserve,  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  cavalry  at  work  and  observe 
the  results.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  candid  men  in  the 
infantry  honestly  adopted  the  old  prejudice,  and 
believe  that  the  cavalry  did  all  the  straggling  and 
none  of  the  fighting.  Far  from  the  field  of  caval¬ 
ry  operations,  which  are  generally  off  on  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  or  in  the  rear  or  the  front, 
these  honest  and  sensible  men  repeated  the 
sneers  handing  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and 
ended  by  believing  every  calumny  which  was 
circulated.  This  is  the  only  explanation  I  can 
think  of  for  the  naive  and  enthusiastic  applause 
which  greeted  the  charge  at  Warrenton  Springs. 
A  gallant  and  dashing  little  affair,  it  is  true ; 
but  only  one  of  a  thousand  such  which  occur 
on  every  expedition  of  the  cavalry.  The  in¬ 
fantry  broke  out  into  rapturous  plaudits  on  that 
occasion,  and  evidently  thought  that  such  things 
rarely  occurred — that  the  cavalry  had  “turned 
over  a  new  leaf.” 

I  repeat  that  the  misfortune  has  been  here¬ 


tofore  that  the  brave  boys  of  the  infantry 
did  not  see  their  comrades  of  the  cavalry  at 
work ;  and  not  finding  them  prominent  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  battles,  believed  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  rear  and  did  no  fighting.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  this  hallucination  is  exploded.  The 
gallant  blood  of  noble  hearts  which  flows  in 
every  cavalry  fight  cries  aloud  against  this  cruel 
calumny.  While  the  infantry  are  resting  after 
their  toils,  the  cavalry  are  fighting;  and  it 
would  astound  some  of  those  who  "have  been 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  sneers  alluded  to, 
if  they  could  know  how  much  precious  blood 
— of  field  officers,  company  officers,  and  noble 
men  in  the  ranks  — is  shed  in  almost  every 
skirmish  which  occurs  upon  the  outposts. 
But,  enough.  I  am  glad  the  infantry  have  seen 
the  cavalry  at  work. 

P.  S.— One  incident  of  the  late  campaign  has 
been  omitted  through  inadvertence,  though  well 
worthy  of  notice.  On  the  evening  of  the  fight 
for  possession  of  the  Warrenton  Springs  ford,  the 
enemy,  puzzled  to  death  at  our  movements,  and 
determined  to  use  every  means  to  penetrate  Lee’s 
designs,  advanced  from  Rappahannock  Station 
by  Brandy  toward  Culpeper  Court-House,  with 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry.  Our 
army  had,  of  course,  gone  on,  by  the  upper  fords, 
and  General  Stuart  had  deserted  that  part  of  the 
field  of  operations  for  one  more  attractive  bejmnd 
the  Rappahannock.  He  had,  however,  left  Col¬ 
onel  Rosser  with  a  force  of  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  and  one  piece  of  artillery  at  Brandy, 
to  repel  any  advance  in  that  direction.  The  ene¬ 
my  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  evening,  as  I  have 
said,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Ros¬ 
ser.  He  dismounted  his  command,  and  deployed 
them  as  sharp-shooters ;  and  with  these  and  his 
single  gun  received  the  assault.  He  was  speedily 
forced,  of  course,  to  fall  back  ;  but  this  was  done 
gradually,  his  piece  retiring  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
continuing  to  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  only 
hope  which  Colonel  Rosser  had  was  in  Colonel 
Young,  commanding  the  South-Carolina  cavalry, 
and  his  own  Cobb  legion,  Butler’s  brigade.  Young 
was  above  Culpeper  Court-House  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  Rosser’s  message,  and  immediately  pushed 
on,  and  threw  himself  into  the  affair  with  the 
dash  and  gallantry  which  are  a  matter  of  course 
with  him.  He  dismounted  his  entire  brigade, 
scattered  them  over  a  front  of  a  mile,  advanced 
upon  the  Federals,  and  kept  up  such  a  hot  fire 
upon  them  that  they  were  completely  checked 
and  driven  back.  Night  had  now  come,  and 
ordering  his  men  to  build  camp-fires  along  his 
entire  front,  Colonel  Young  brought  up  his  brass 
band  to  the  front  and  made  it  play  “  Dixie”  and 
the  “  Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  till  midnight. 

The  consequence  of  this  unique  proceeding,  on 
the  part  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  was  pleasing.  A 
mile  and  a  half  of  camp-fires,  and  a  brass  band 
playing  “  Dixie,”  defiantly,  could  be  accounted 
for  upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  presence 
of  a  strong  force  of  General  Lee’s  army ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  reconnoitred  the  heavy  body  of  troops  evi¬ 
dently  in  their  front,  the  enemy  concluded  that 
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their  expedition  was  “  no  go.”  When  morning 
came  they  had  fallen  back  beyond  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock. 

Such  is  one  of  the  many  amusing  incidents 
which  wreathe  with  a  smile  the  features  of  “  grim- 
visaged  war.” 


Doc.  189. 

REBEL  RAID  ON  GLASGOW,  KY. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR  MARTIN. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  ) 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  October  9,  1863.  f 

Brigadier- General  E.  II.  Hobson ,  Hunfordville, 

Kentucky : 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  particulars  of 
the  recent  raid  made  on  Glasgow,  Ky.,  by  the 
rebel  Colonel  John  M.  Ilughse. 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  last  month, 
I  was  ordered  by  Brigadier-General  J.  T.  Boyle  to 
send  scouts  into  the  border  counties  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  State  line,  to 
learn  if  the  enemy  was  there,  and  what  he  was 
doing,  etc.,  etc. 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  this  order  from 
General  Boyle,  I  had  ordered  a  scout  of  ninety 
men  to  go  to  the  border,  for  the  purpose  which  he 
desired,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  instant, 

I  started  the  ninety  men  for  that  purpose.  Lieu 
tenant  J.  Kerigan  was  ordered  to  Cumberland 
county,  Kentucky,  with  thirty  men,  with  orders 
to  go  to  Marrowbone  Store,  then  to  Centre  Point 
and  Tompkins’,  and  from  there  to  return  to  this 
place.  Captain  J.  W.  Roark,  with  thirty  men 
was  ordered  to  Tompkinsville,  with  instructions  to 
meet  Captain  Stone,  at  Gamalia,  in  Monroe 
county,  Kentucky,  which  is  near  the  State  line. 
Captain  G.  B.  Stone  was  ordered,  with  thirty  men, 
to  Jamestown,  Monroe  county,  Kentucky,  then 
to  join  Captain  Roark  at  Gamalia;  there  Captain 
Roark  was  to  take  command  of  both  companies, 
and  proceed  to  Lafayette,  Tennessee,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  from  there  to  this  place— each  company  re¬ 
porting  to  me  as  it  returned.  Lieutenant  Keri¬ 
gan  was  the  first  to  return  and  report,  which  was 
done  on  the  evening  of  the  third  instant.  Cap¬ 
tain  Roark  returned  and  reported  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  instant,  reporting  no  rebels  in  the 
country ;  and  that  Captain  Stone  was  in  the 
country  a  short  distance  from  town,  and  would 
be  in  that  evening  or  early  next  morning.  From 
these  reports  I  telegraphed  to  General  Boyle  that 
my  scouts  had  just  returned  and  reported  no 
rebels  in  the  country.  I  should  have  said  that 
Captain  Stone  returned  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  instant,  but  failed  to  report  to  me,  and  I 
was  not  apprised  of  his  return  until  the  sixth  in¬ 
stant,  when  I  saw  him  at  Fort  Hobson,  near 
Glasgow,  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day.  The 
town  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  in¬ 
stant,  about  daylight.  I  was  in  bed  and  heard 
the  rebels  passing  through  town,  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  fort,  where  my  men  were  camped — 

I  supposing  as  they  passed  through  town  that 
they  were  Captain  Stone’s  men  returning.  I  lay  i 


still  until  my  father  looked  out  the  window, 
and  said  they  were  rebels,  and  while  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  it  to  me  firing  commenced  in  the  square.  I 
had  Captain  J.  0.  Nelson’s  company  as  provost- 
guards  in  the  court-house  yard.  They  numbered 
about  fifty  men  present.  As  soon  as  the  firing 
commenced  in  the  square,  I  sprang  from  my  bed, 
loaded  my  Henry  rifle,  dressed  myself,  went  to 
the  window,  and  saw  fifteen  or  twenty  rebels  or¬ 
dering  Captain  Nelson’s  men  into  line,  under 
guard.  I  asked  them  whose  command  they  be¬ 
longed  to.  Receiving  no  reply,  myself  and 
Lieutenant  Chenoweth  fired  on  them,  both 
about  the  same  time;  they  returned  the  fire, 


balls 


passing  through  the 
We  fired  six  or  eight 
windows,  wounding 
on  the  square.  Here 


same 

some  of  their 
window  into  our  room, 
times  at  them  from  the 
three  or  four  rebels 

I  will  mention  one  of  my  orderlies,  (Frank 
Clairborne.)  We  had  shot  a  rebel  off  of  his 
horse.  I  ordered  Clairborne  to  go  down  and  get 
on  the  horse  and  try  to  get  to  the  fort  and  rally 
my  men,  then  myself  supposing  that  the  rebels 
had  not  reached  there.  As  quick  as  the  order 
was  given  it  was  obeyed,  and  I  saw  him  gallop 
off  from  the  rebels  in  the  square  toward  the  fort, 
and  I  learn  since  that  he  was  captured  by  them. 
Our  fire  from  the  windows  was  too  severe,  and 
the  rebels  left  the  square  ;  then  myself,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Chenoweth,  and  William  Griffith,  (an  order¬ 
ly,)  went  down  stairs  to  go  to  the  stable  to  get 
our  horses.  When  we  got  down  stairs  I  saw 
Captain  Nelson  in  the  court-house  yard  by  him¬ 
self,  and  I  told  him  to  follow  me  to  get  a  horse, 
which  he  did  not  do.  When  we  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  square  to  go  to  the  stable  where  our 
horses  were,  we  saw  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
rebels  catching  them.  We  fired  several  times, 
and  they  left  the  stable,  leaving  in  it  four  horses 
and  saddles.  We  soon  mounted  three  of  them, 
and  rode  back  through  town  and  started  to¬ 
ward  the  fort.  At  that  time  I  heard  firing  and  a 
hallooing  at  the  fort.  We  went  within  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  we  could  see  it  well, 
and  there  I  sat  on  my  horse  and  saw  the  rebels 
sacking  my  camp  and  driving  my  men  into  line. 

I  again  lowered  my  gun  to  fire  on  them,  but  was 
prevailed  on  by  Lieutenant  Chenoweth  not  to  do 
so.  We  were  there  helpless,  only  three  of  us 
with  arms,  and  I  considered  the  greater  portion 
of  my  command  captured.  We  sat  here  about 
two  minutes,  when  we  were  discovered  by  the 
rebels,  and  about  thirty  of  them  started  after  us, 
but  we  kept  out  of  their  way  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  few  of  my  pickets  who  were  yet  at 
their  posts.  I  stopped  on  the  pike  near  town, 
and  heard  the  rebels  marching  back  to  town,  with 
shout  that  told  well  that  my  men  were  cap¬ 
tured.  1  then  retreated  five  miles  on  the  pike, 
and  sent  Lieutenant  Chenoweth  to  Cave  City  to 
despatch  to  General  Boyle,  and  return  to  where 
I  was,  which  he  did  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
We  left  our  post  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  and 
started  back  for  Glasgow,  having  twenty  men  at 
this  time.  We  reached  Glasgow  about  twelve 
o’clock  that  day,  and  found  the  rebels  all  gone. 
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Here  I  remained  gathering  up  iny  men  and  the 
guns  which  had  been  scattered.  I  shipped  a 
wagon-load  of  guns  to  Cave  City  that  evening, 
and  was  reenforced  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  by 
Captain  Beck,  from  Munfordville,  with  twenty- 
five  men,  mounted,  he  having  come  by  Cave 
City.  After  giving  time  to  feed  his  men  and  rest, 
we  started  with  sixty  men  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
Moving  out  on  the  Columbia  road  one  mile,  we 
crossed  to  the  Burksville  road.  This  is  the  road 
on  which  the  enemy  retreated.  We  struck  this 
road  about  two  miles  from  Glasgow.  It  was  then 
dark  and  raining,  but  we  pressed  on,  hoping  to 
overtake  and  surprise  them  before  day.  They 
left  the  Burksville  road  seven  miles  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  took  the  Tompkinsville  road.  We 
reached  Tompkinsville  one  hour  before  day, 
dismounted  the  men,  and  hitched  our  horses  in  a 
dense  thicket  near  town  ;  then  marched  the  men 
into  an  open  field,  and  when  we  came  to  count 
our  men,  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise  and  mor¬ 
tification,  only  thirty  men  to  answer  to  their 
names,  the  balance  having  fallen  out  of  ranks 
and  got  lost  on  the  road.  But  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  attack  if  the  enemy  was  there. 
We  formed  our  men  in  line  to  command  the 
public  square.  There  we  waited  until  near  day¬ 
light,  when  we  learned  that  the  rebels  had  not 
stopped  in  Tompkinsville,  but  had  passed  through 
there  about  dark  the  evening  before.  Here 
we  gave  up  the  chase,  and  remained  in  Tomp¬ 
kinsville  until  sun  up,  then  started  to  return 
to  Glasgow.  About  this  time  we  were  informed 
that  two  wagons  had  been  left  near  Tomp¬ 
kinsville.  We  returned  and  found  them  as 
stated,  with  two  mules,  seventy  guns,  and 
various  other  articles,  which  were  captured  by 
the  rebels  of  my  command  at  Glasgow ;  the 
mules  were  tied  near  the  wagons.  This  gave  in¬ 
dication  that  the  rebels  intended  returning  for 
them.  We  set  to  work  and  soon  had  the  two 
wagons  wheeled  about  and  off  for  Glasgow.  But 
while  we  were  hitching  our  teams  I  had  pickets 
placed  on  the  road  the  rebels  had  travelled,  and 
twelve  rebels  came  upon  them ;  but  the  pickets 
drove  them  back  by  firing  on  them.  We  sup¬ 
posed  the  rebels  were  not  far  off,  and  had  we  had 
more  men  and  fresh  horses  we  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  after  them,  but  our  horses  were  rode  down 
— Captain  Beck  having  rode  all  the  way  from 
Munfordville  via  Cave  City  that  day  with  his 
men,  and  my  horses  had  been  in  constant  use 
ever  since  daylight  the  morning  before ;  so  we 
turned  our  course  for  Glasgow,  reaching  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  instant,  with  our 
recaptured  prize. 

I  will  now  give  the  particulars  of  the  fight : 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  instant,  when  the 
town  was  attacked,  the  Provost-guards  were  all 
asleep,  except  those  on  duty  at  the  guard-house, 
and  the  patrols  about  town.  Captain  George  S. 
Nun  was  in  command  of  the  camp  at  the  fort,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  men  there  were  up.  Some  were 
on  guard  in  the  fort  when  the  rebels  got  in  sight 
of  it.  They  charged  right  into  camp  and  up  to 
the  fort.  The  men  inside  the  fort  discharged 


their  guns  promptly  at  the  rebels,  and  one  rebel 
fell  mortally  wounded.  But  the  dash  into  camp 
was  so  sudden  that  the  men  were  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  in  fact,  were  panic-stricken,  they  be¬ 
ing  new  recruits.  The  officers,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  did  their  duty  as  well  as  they  could. 
Colonel  Hughse  asked  who  was  in  command  of 
the  camp,  and  Captain  Nun  told  him  that  he  was. 
Hughse  then  ordered  him  to  surrender  the  whole 
command  to  him.  Captain  Nun  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  get  the  men  like  he  (Hughse)  got 
him  ;  that  was,  by  fighting.  The  men  were  then 
running  in  every  direction,  many  without  their 
arms  or  clothes.  One  of  my  men  was  shot  three 
times.  He  had  no  arms,  and  was  standing  in  the 
fort.  Another  one  of  my  men  was  shot  in  the 
court-house  yard.  He  was  unarmed,  and  was  not 
trying  to  get  away.  The  rebels  paroled  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  my  men  and  officers. 
They  captured  over  two  hundred  horses  and 
horse  equipments,  carried  off  all  the  clothing  I 
had  on  hands  unissued,  and  loaded  two  of  my 
wagons  with  goods.  They  destroyed  a  great 
many  of  my  commissary  stores,  and  burnt  a  large 
building  at  the  fort,  which  was  built  for  govern¬ 
ment  use.  They  carried  off  about  one  hundred 
guns,  mostly  carbines.  They  had  thirteen 
wounded  ;  four  of  them  have  since  died.  My 
wounded  were  three  ;  one  of  them  has  since  died  ; 
the  other  two  are  getting  well.  They  also  robbed 
the  bank  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars ;  most 
of  the  money  had  been  deposited  there  by  citizens 
for  safety.  They  robbed  one  store  of  about  four 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  and  took  horses 
and  buggies  from  citizens  to  carry  off  their 
wounded  in.  They  crossed  Cumberland  River 
into  Turkey  Neck  Bend,  and,  hearing  that  I  was 
pursuing,  them,  thejr  passed  on  to  Kittle  Creek, 
where  they  stopped  and  paroled  the  men.  As 
soon  as  they  crossed  Cumberland  River,  they  com¬ 
menced  scattering.  My  officers  state  that  the 
rebel  officers  told  them  that  they  had  over  two 
hundred  men  with  them  when  they  attacked 
Glasgow,  yet  other  reports  say  that  there  were 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  rebel  soldiers  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  I  am,  General,  your  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  Martin, 

Major  Thirty-seventh  Kentucky  Mounted  Infantry. 


Doc.  190. 

THE  BAXTER  SPRINGS  MASSACRE. 

GENERAL  BLUNT’S  LETTER. 

Baxter  Springs,  Sixty-three  miles  below  Fort  Scott,  ) 
October  7,  1863,  10  o’clock  p.m.  f 

Captains  TTiolen  and  Loving : 

Every  thing  in  the  staff  wagons  is  lost ;  the 
wagons  were  burned  with  most  of  their  con¬ 
tents . 

We  have  just  found  the  body  of  Major  Curtis. 
(Major  Curtis’s  body,  as  also  that  of  Judge-Ad¬ 
vocate  Lieutenant  Farr,  arrived  in  Leavenworth 
on  the  eleventh  instant.)  When  I  wrote  to  Major 
Blair  last  night  it  was  supposed  he  was  a  prisoner, 
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as  we  had  searched  the  ground  over  near  where 
his  horse  fell,  and  could  not  find  him.  More¬ 
over,  Quantrel’s  Adjutant,  or  a  person  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  such,  who  came  into  Lieutenant 
Pond’s  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  said  they  had 
my  Assistant  Adjutant-General  a  prisoner.  To¬ 
day  he  was  found  near  where  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  shot  through  the  head,  evidently 
murdered  after  being  taken  prisoner. 

I  shall  start  his  body,  with  that  of  Lieutenant 
Farr,  to  Fort  Scott  this  evening.  You  will 
probably  have  heard  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  affair  here  yesterday,  before  you  re¬ 
ceive  this.  The  escort,  company  I,  Third  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  company  A,  Fourteenth  Kansas,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  hundred  men,  behaved  disgrace¬ 
fully,  and  stampeded  like  a  drove  of  frightened 
cattle.  I  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  until 
we  got  below  this  point.  We  arrived  near  this 
camp  about  twelve  m.,  and  halted  on  the  hill  al¬ 
most  in  sight  of  the  camp,  and  not  more  than 
four  hundred  yards  distant,  to  wait  for  the  escort 
and  wagons  to  close  up.  The  escort  came  up  and 
dismounted,  to  wait  for  the  train,  which  was  but 
a  short  distance  behind.  At  this  time  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  a  body  of  men,  about  one 
hundred,  advancing  in  line  from  the  timber  of 
Spring  River,  on  the  left,  which  you  will  recollect 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  road.  The  left  of  the  line  was  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  Lieutenant  Pond’s 
camp  at  the  spring.  They  being  nearly  all 
dressed  in  Federal  uniforms,  I  supposed  them  at 
first  to  be  Lieutenant  Pond’s  cavalry,  (two  com¬ 
panies,)  on  service.  At  the  same  time  my  sus¬ 
picions  were  aroused  by  some  of  their  movements. 

I  ordered  the  wagons,  which  had  come  up,  to  the 
rear,  and  formed  the  escort  in  line,  with  their 
carbines  unslung,  while  I  advanced  alone  toward 
the  party  fronting  us,  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
rebels.  I  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance 
when  they  opened  a  fire,  at  the  same  time  firing 
was  heard  down  in  Pond’s  camp.  Turning 
around  to  give  the  order  to  the  escort  to  fire,  I 
discovered  them  all  broken  up,  and  going  over  the 
prairie  to  the  west  at  full  speed.  They  did  not 
even  discharge  the  loaded  carbines  they  had  in 
their  hands,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Had  the  es¬ 
cort  stood  their  ground,  as  soldiers  should  have 
done,  they  could  have  driven  the  enemy  in  ten 
minutes.  I  endeavored  in  vain,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Major  Curtis,  to  halt  and  form  a  portion 
of  them.  When  the  escort  stampeded,  the  enemy 
discovering  it,  rushed  on  with  a  yell,  followed  by 
another  line  of  about  two  hundred  that  emerged 
from  the  edge  of  the  timber.  Being  better 
mounted  than  our  men,  they  soon  closed  in  on 
them.  The  men  of  the  escort  were  much  scat¬ 
tered,  and  with  them  it  was  a  run  for  life. 

After  going  a  mile,  I  succeeded  in  halting  fif¬ 
teen  men,  including  Lieutenant  Pierce,  company 
A,  Fourteenth  Kansas,  who  has  done  his  duty 
well  and  nobly  throughout.  As  soon  as  I  got 
them  in  line  and  commenced  advancing  on  the 
pursuing  enemy,  they  fled  and  fell  back  to  the 
wood,  when  their  whole  command  (six  hundred) 


formed  in  line  of  battle.  The  balance  of  the  es¬ 
cort  that  had  escaped  were  all  out  of  sight  in  the 
advance.  Major  Curtis  had  been  seen  to  fall 
from  his  horse,  which  had  been  wounded  and 
stumbled  in  crossing  a  ditch.  About  one  o’clock 
I  sent  Lieutenant  Tappan  (who  had  kept  with  me 
all  the  time)  with  four  men  to  Fort  Scott,  while 
with  the  other  nine  I  determined  to  remain  until 
the  fate  of  those  that  had  fallen  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  whether  the  post  at  the  spring  had 
been  captured,  which  I  much  feared  was  the  case. 
As  they  fell  back  to  the  road,  I  followed  them  up 
over  the  ground  we  had  come,  to  look  for  the 
wounded,  but  all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
(who  had  escaped  accidentally,)  were  killed — shot 
through  the  head.  All  the  wounded  had  been 
murdered.  I  kept  close  to  them  and  witnessed 
their  plundering  the  wagons.  At  one  time  they 
made  a  dash  at  me  with  about  one  hundred  men, 
endeavoring  to  surround  me,  but  failed  in  their 
purpose.  As  they  moved  off  on  the  road  leading 
south,  I  went  down  to  the  spring  and  found  them 
all  0.  K. 

Lieutenant  Pond,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin,  and 
also  his  command,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  manner  they  repulsed  the'  enemy  and  de¬ 
fended  the  post.  The  colored  soldiers  fought 
with  great  gallantry.  All  of  the  wounded  were 
shot  through  the  head,  and  thus  murdered.  The 
band  wagon  was  captured,  and  all  of  the 
boys  shot  in  the  same  way  after  they  were  pris¬ 
oners.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  team¬ 
sters  and  Mart,  my  driver.  O’Neill  (artist  to 
Frank  Leslie)  was  killed  with  the  band-boys. 
All  of  the  office-clerks,  except  one,  were  killed  ; 
also  my  orderly,  (Ely.)  Major  Henning  is  with 
me.  But  few  of  the  escort  who  escaped  have 
come  in.  I  suppose  they  have  gone  to  Fort  Scott. 
The  dead  are  not  all  buried,  but  the  number  will 
not  fall  short  of  seventy-five.  The  enemy  num¬ 
bered  six  hundred — Quantrel’s  and  Coffey’s  com¬ 
mands.  They  are  evidently  intending  to  go  south 
of  the  Arkansas.  I  have  scouts  on  the  trail. 
Two  have  just  come  in,  and  report  coming  up 
with  them  at  the  crossing  of  the  Neosho  River. 
Others  are  still  following  them  up.  Whether 
they  will  go  directly  south  on  the  Fort  Gibson 
road,  or  cross  Grand  River  to  Cowski  Prairie 
again,  I  cannot  determine.  When  they  came  in 
they  crossed  Spring  River,  close  by  Baxter.  I 
have  sent  messengers  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and, 
if  they  succeeded  in  getting  through  safe,  our 
forces  there  will  be  put  on  the  alert  and  may  in¬ 
tercept  them.  I  am  now  waiting  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  Fort  Scott.  If  I  get  them,  (which  is 
doubtful,  as  the  Fourteenth  Kansas  is  not  armed,) 

I  will  follow  the  hounds  through  the  entire 
Southern  Confederacy  as  long  as  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  overtaking  them.  And  I  will  have  it  well 
understood  that  any  man  of  this  command  who 
again  breaks  from  the  line  and  deserts  his  post, 
shall  be  shot  on  the  spot ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
quarter  to  the  motley  bands  of  murderers.  .  .  . 

I  was  fortunate  in  escaping,  as  in  my  efforts  to 
halt  and  rally  the  men,  I  frequently  got  in  the 
rear  and  became  considerably  mixed  up  with  the 
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rebels,  who  did  not  fail  to  pay  me  their  compli¬ 
ments.  Revolver  bullets  flew  around  my  head 
thick  as  hail — -but  not  a  scratch.  I  believe  I  am 
not  to  be  killed  by  a  rebel  bullet. 

Yours  truly,  James  G.  Blunt. 

Baxter  Springs,  October  7 — 8  p.m. 

Captain  :  Since  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  the 
body  of  Major  Curtis  has  been  found,  near  where 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  was  shot 
through  the  head,  and  was  evidently  murdered 
after  he  was  a  prisoner,  as  were  all  the  rest. 
His  body,  with  that  of  Lieutenant  Farr’s,  will 
leave  here  to-night  for  Fort  Scott,  on  their  way 
to  their  friends.  Major  Henning  will  accompany 
them  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Have  wooden 
coffins  made  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  Fort 
Scott.  At  Leavenworth  they  can  be  transferred 
to  metallic  coffins. 

I  also  send  the  bodies  of  two  soldiers  of  the 
Third  Wisconsin,  at  the  request  of  their  wives, 
who  are  here,  to  be  buried  at  Fort  Scott.  Have 
coffins  ordered  for  them. 

Some  of  my  scouts,  who  have  just  come  in, 
have  trailed  the  enemy  five  miles  south  of  Neo¬ 
sho  Crossing,  on  the  Fort  Gibson  road.  There 
is  also  a  trail  leading  into  the  creek  below  here, 
which  indicates  that  they  have  been  joined,  since 
leaving  here,  by  another  party.  I  have  sent 
messengers  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and,  if  they 
get  through  in  safety,  our  forces  will  be  on  the 
alert  and  may  intercept  them. 

Our  loss  yesterday  in  killed,  including  this 
command  at  this  post,  will  not  be  short  of  seven¬ 
ty-five.  There  are  but  five  or  six  wounded.  All 
the  wounded  and  prisoners  that  fell  into  their 
hands  were  murdered. 

The  death  of  Major  Curtis  will  not  only  be  a 
severe  loss  to  his  wife  and  other  relations,  but 
also  to  the  service. 

Major-General  James  G.  Blunt. 


Doc.  191. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  WHEELER. 

Chattanooga,  October  IS,  1868. 

Major-  General  Halleek ,  General-in-  Chief: 

The  following  despatch  has  been  received  from 
Brigadier-General  George  Crook,  commanding  the 
Second  cavalry  division,  dated  Rogersville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  October  tenth,  1863  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had 
three  fights  with  the  enemy  since  I  left  the  Se- 
quatachie  valley,  whipping  them  very  badly  each 
time.  The  last  battle  ended  at  Farmington  Farm, 
where  I  fought  Wheeler’s  entire  command  with 
only  two  brigades.  I  cut  his  force  in  two,  scat¬ 
tering  a  large  portion  of  it,  capturing  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  prisoners,  besides  the  wounded. 

As  I  pushed  on  after  the  enemy  immediately, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
their  killed  and  wounded — but  it  was  very  heavy. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  this,  and  their  retreat  was  a  perfect  l 


rout,  their  men  deserting  and  straggling  over  the 
country. 

I  pursued  with  great  vigor,  but  their  horses 
being  better  than  mine,  I  was  only  able  to  come 
up  with  a  couple  of  regiments  at  Sugar  Creek, 
left  to  detain  me.  I  made  a  charge  on  them, 
capturing  some  fifty  of  them  and  scattering  the 
remainder  in  the  mountains.  When  within  eight 
miles  of  the  river  I  struck  the  gallop,  but  when  I 
reached  the  river  I  found  they  had  all  crossed  at  a 
ford  some  three  miles  above  Samp’s  Ferry,  where 
they  could  cross  twelve  abreast.  I  never  saw 
troops  more  demoralized  than  they  were.  I  am 
satisfied  that  their  loss  in  this  raid  was  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  No  fears  need  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  making  another  raid  soon. 

George  Crook, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  192. 

BATTLE  AT  BLUE  SPRINGS,  TENN. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  REPORT. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee,  October  17,  1863. 

Major-General H.  W.  Halleek,  General-in-Chief : 

On  the  eighth  instant  the  enemy  held  down  as 
far  as  Blue  Springs,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  of  ours 
held  Bull’s  Gap,  supported  by  a  small  body 
of  infantry  at  Morristown.  I  accordingly  de¬ 
spatched  a  brigade  of  cavalry  around  by  Rogers¬ 
ville  to  intercept  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and  with  a 
considerable  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  moved 
to  Bull’s  Gap. 

On  Saturday,  the  tenth,  I  advanced  a  cavalry 
brigade  to  Blue  Springs,  where  they  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  and  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance.  The  skirmishing  continued  till  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry  at  about  five  o’clock  a.m., 
when  I  sent  in  a  division  of  infantry,  who  charged 
and  cleared  the  woods  gallantly,  and  drove  the 
enemy,  in  confusion,  till  dark. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  retreated  precipi¬ 
tately,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  field  and  most 
of  the  wounded  in  our  hands.  We  pursued  them 
in  the  morning  with  infantry  and  cavalry.  The 
intercepting  force  met  them  at  Henderson’s,  but, 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  withdrew  and 
allowed  them  to  pass  with  only  a  slight  check. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  till  evening,  when  I 
withdrew  most  of  my  infantry  and  returned  to 
this  place. 

General  Shackleford,  with  his  cavalry  and  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  continued  the  pursuit,  the 
enemy  making  a  stand  at  every  important  posi¬ 
tion.  But  he  has  driven  them  completely  from 
the  State  and  captured  the  Fort  at  Zollicoffer, 
burning  the  long  railroad  bridge  at  that  place  and 
five  other  bridges,  and  destroying  three  locomo¬ 
tives  and  about  thirty-five  cars.  His  advance  is 
now  ten  miles  beyond  Bristol. 

Our  loss  at  Blue  Springs  and  in  the  pursuit 
was  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
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That  of  the  enemy  was  considerably  greater. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  taken. 

A.  E.  Burnside, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  193. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  HENDERSON’S  MILL. 

Camp  of  Fifth  Cavalry,  I 
East-Tennessee,  Nov.  14,  iS63.  f 

Before  day  had  fairly  dawned  on  Sunday, 
October  eleventh,  1863,  our  advance-guard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  companies,  suddenly  met  the  en¬ 
tire  force  of  the  enemy,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  strong.  A  contest  followed,  in  which 
the  Fifth  Indiana  cavalry  alone  engaged  the  foe, 
and  bore  a  part  of  which  their  friends  may  well 
feel  proud.  It  was  no  long-contemplated  battle, 
in  which  every  possible  movement  of  the  enemy 
was  anticipated  and  guarded  against,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  coming  together  of  two  unequal  forces,  with 
at  least  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
not  the  practice  of  Colonel  Graham  to  bring  on 
such  an  unequal  fight  where  every  advantage  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  enemy — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ground  and  every  avenue  of  approach  to  it,  a 
force  of  five  times  our  number,  and  well-matured 
preparations  for  the  engagement ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  we  found  ourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  and 
injustice  to  our  respected  commander,  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
facts  connected  with  this  movement. 

The  Second  brigade,  Fourth  division,  Twenty- 
third  army  corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fos¬ 
ter,  left  Knoxville  on  a  forced  march,  under 
orders  to  bear  to  the  left,  pass  around  and  inter¬ 
cept  a  force  of  rebels  on  the  Blountville  road. 
After  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days,  we  reached 
the  road  at  Rhcatown  at  two  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  Here  a  halt  was  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  some  information  relative  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  and  strength  of  the  rebels.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  General  Williams  was  in  command  of 
from  two  to  four  thousand,  back  on  the  road  to 
Knoxville  a  few  miles,  coming  toward  Rheatown. 
A  short  consultation  was  held,  when  it  was 
decided  that  as  Colonel  Graham  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  had  been  on  outpost  duty  here  two  weeks 
previous  to  this  time,  and  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  the  others  of  the  brigade, 
he  should  take  the  advance  and  move  down  to 
meet  the  enemy,  with  the  positive  agreement  by 
Colonel  Foster  to  follow  with  the  brigade. 

Relying  on  the  certainty  of  support  from  Col¬ 
onel  Foster,  the  Fifth  cavalry  advanced  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy.  Three  hours  more  and  day 
would  dawn — perhaps  ere  daylight  appears  we 
meet  the  stealthy  villains  in  their  secret  hiding- 
places.  With  such  reflections  as  these,  our  never- 
faltering  Colonel,  with  not  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  cautiously  felt  his  way  through  open 
fields  and  dark  woods,  confident  that  soon  the 
entire  rebel  force  would  bo  in  his  possession, 
from  the  fact  that  General  Shackleford  was  press¬ 


ing  them  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Foster  had 
definitely  agreed  to  support  us  in  their  front. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  general  were  needed,  when  action  imme¬ 
diate  and  decisive  was  required.  The  enemy  lay 
between  two  brigades,  completely  in  our  trap. 
It  now  remained  to  touch  the  spring  and  finish 
the  work.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  lead  a  brigade 
from  point  to  point,  to  command  when  not  in 
front  of  danger,  but  when  the  crisis  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  encounter  approaches,  then  is  the  time 
when  the  commander  of  the  forces  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  exert  every  energy  and 
use  vigorously  every  talent  at  his  command. 
The  lives  of  thousands  who  have  volunteered 
in  their  country’s  cause  are  depending  upon  him  ; 
the  work  of  weeks,  perhaps  months,  is  about  to 
be  terminated  as  gained  or  lost :  he  holds  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day. 

The  brigade,  unknown  to  Colonel  Graham,  re¬ 
mained  at  Rheatown,  and  the  Fifth  Indiana  mov¬ 
ed  on.  Two  miles  from  town,  Colonel  Graham  or¬ 
dered  a  halt  to  reconnoitre.  We  found  ourselves 
at  Henderson’s  Mills.  It  was  now  four  o’clock, 
Sunday  morning  ;  the  men  took  their  last  meal, 
and  the  horses  their  last  half  hour’s  rest,  early 
Saturday  morning,  but  the  undoubted  prospect 
of  capturing  the  enemy  strengthened  and  encour¬ 
aged  them  for  the  work.  Company  C  and  I  were 
ordered  one  mile  in  advance,  where  they  halted 
in  sight  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
now  ascertained  that  Colonel  Foster,  instead  of 
coming  forward,  had  remained  in  town.  A  re¬ 
quest  was  immediately  sent  by  Colonel  Graham, 
urged  on  by  Colonel  Butler,  that  he  come  on  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  fight  would  shortly  com¬ 
mence,  and  we  alone  were  too  weak  for  the  heavy 
force  before  us.  The  messenger  returned,  bring¬ 
ing  the  report  that  Colonel  Foster,  instead  of 
either  coming  to  our  assistance,  or  taking  a  com¬ 
manding  position  at  town,  had  moved  away  from 
the  road  two  miles,  leaving  us  four  miles  in  front, 
with  orders  to  engage  the  enemy ;  and  on  reading 
the  message  from  Colonel  Graham,  he  coolly  re¬ 
plied  :  “My  men  want  sleep.  They  cannot  go.” 
Oh  !  exemplification  of  kind  humanity — “  My  men 
need  sleep  ” — listen !  “  My  men  need  sleep  and 
cannot  go.”  How,  with  the  five  hundred  under 
Colonel  Graham,  about  to  engage  with  five  times 
their  number — must  they  be  sacrificed  at  this 
important  crisis,  because  “  My  men  want  sleep  ”  ? 
Must  my  men  have  their  regular  meals  and  sleep, 
and  let  General  Williams  pass  on  to  Rheatown 
with  a  prospect  of  escaping?  Oh!  no;  “my 
men  ”  were  all  ready  and  willing  to  help  strike 
the  final  blow,  but  were  sworn  to  obey  their 
commander.  No  help  came,  and  the  Fifth  Indi¬ 
ana  was  forced  to  contend  alone  with  this  large 
force  ;  nor  did  it  wait  long  for  Colonel  Graham  to 
arrange  his  comparatively  small  number.  They 
came  pouring  down  the  road,  flanking  us  on  the 
right  and  left,  yelling  like  a  set  of  demons.  Col¬ 
onel  Butler  was  ordered  to  take  the  rear  and 
contest  to  the  last  every  foot  of  ground,  giving  way 
only  as  overpowering  necessity  compelled  him  to. 
The  ambulances  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the 
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brigade,  under  the  protection  of  company  L,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Elliott.  Companies  F,  Lieutenant  Greer ; 
M,  Lieutenant  Clegg ;  B,  Captain  Leuson ;  A, 
Captain  Stretch — were  ordered  to  take  the  right. 
Companies  K,  Captain  Lea ;  E,  Lieutenant  Me- 
neaugh,  were  ordered  to  the  left.  The  fighting 
was  becoming  general  all  along  the  lines,  but  our 
men  stood  bravely  up  to  the  work,  and  reluct¬ 
antly  did  they  fall  back.  Colonel  Graham,  still 
clinging  to  the  vague  belief  that  Colonel  Foster 
would  be  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  artillery,  drink  another  cup  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  conclude  to  come 
to  our  relief,  ordered  a  charge.  Colonel  Butler, 
with  companies  H,  Captain  Souper  ;  G,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Armstrong ;  D,  Sergeant  Bronson,  dashed 
forward,  completely  routed  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
took  the  ground.  Charge  after  charge  was  made 
upon  the  several  companies  forming  our  line  of 
battle,  but  each  time  the  rebels  were  handsomely 
repulsed.  For  four  miles  Colonel  Graham  con¬ 
tested  every  foot  of  the  ground  back  to  the  bri¬ 
gade.  Major  Lyle,  Captain  Thompson,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Loomis,  the  commanders  of  the  several  bat- 
talions,  were  all  active  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty  devolving  upon  them.  The  heavy 
booming  of  the  cannon  and  the  sharp  firing  of 
the  musketry  told  to  all  within  hearing  that  a 
fearful  contest  was  being  waged.  Anxious 
hearts  were  beating  in  the  breasts  of  the  brave 
five  hundred  as  they  slowly  gave  way  to  this 
large  force  ;  hopes  would  rise  and  fall,  as  if  toss¬ 
ed  about  on  ocean’s  waves.  At  times  it  seemed 
as  though  we  were  completely  surrounded,  but 
as  often  Colonel  Graham  would  order  a  move¬ 
ment  that  cleared  the  way,  and  our  hopes  would 
brighten  again.  The  infuriated  enemy  seemed 
determined  to  surround  and  capture  our  battery  ; 
all  hearts  beat  low  as  they  saw  its  critical  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  guns  which  had  so  effectually  held 
them  at  bay  were  not  to  be  taken.  The  whole 
command  “  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well,” 
fighting  at  times  hand  to  hand  with  their  foes. 

The  firing  now  became  broken,  and  finally 
ceased.  I  looked  at  my  watch — we  had  been 
fighting  two  hours,  and  were  now  within  sight 
of  the  brigade,  where  we  saw  Colonel  Foster 
bravely  sitting  on  his  horse,  surprised  at  our  re¬ 
turn,  having  heard  that  we  were  all  captured. 

Colonel  Graham  had  performed  nobly  his  part 
in  this  well-planned  effort  to  capture  General 
Williams,  but  the  grand  object  was  not  accom¬ 
plished.  The  road  was  left  open,  and  the  enemy 
went  on  to  Rheatown. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Indiana  brigade  attacked 
them  at  this  place.  The  Fifth  Indiana  bore  an 
active  part.  The  particulars  I  will  give  at  some 
future  time. 

The  result  of  the  battle  Sunday  morning  is  as 
follows : 

Rebel  loss  in  killed,  thirty.  We  captured  ten 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral  and  Inspector-General  of  General  Jackson’s 
staff. 

Our  loss  was  none  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and 
eight  missing. 


Wounded:  William  Thomas,  company  D,  in 
the  head,  slightly;  Andy  Johnson,  F,  in  face 
and  hand,  slightly ;  William  Kinnick,  F,  in 
shoulder,  slightly ;  William  Derren,  G,  in  hip, 
slightly;  John  A.  Sammons,  H,  in  left  hip,  flesh 
wound  ;  Samuel  G.  Kingdon,  H,  in  right  side, 
slightly;  John  0.  Spears,  H,  left  leg  broken; 
Thomas  C.  Waterson,  H,  in  left  hand,  slightly; 
Matterson  Sourd,  I,  in  arm,  flesh  wound ;  Cor¬ 
poral  L.  Ball,  L,  in  groin ;  Thomas  Curren,  L, 
breast  and  right  arm,  mortally. 

Missing:  John  Hiatt,  company  B-;  Sergeant 
A.  Becht,  C  ;  Jacob  Jonas,  C  ;  Samuel  E.  Smith, 
C;  Henry  C.  Veach,  C  ;  David  T.  Hamilton,  E  ; 
David  R.  Badgley,  F  ;  Moses  Lour,  M. 

Yours,  respectfully,  R. 


Doc.  194. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  COLLIERSYILLE,  TENN. 

Headquarters  C.  B.  Dept.,  Thirty-Ninth  0.  V.  I.,  | 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  14.  \ 

Last  Sunday  morning,  about  eleven  a.m.,  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  General  Sherman,  staff, 
horses,  baggage,  and  eight  companies  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  regular  infantry,  left  here  on  one  of  the 
longest  and  heaviest  trains  that  has  gone  out  of 
Memphis  for  some  time.  At  noon  I  had  just 
gone  up  to  camp  to  dinner  when  General  Web¬ 
ster  sent  up  word  that  he  wanted  me  down  at 
the  depot  immediately,  with  every  available  man 
not  then  on  duty,  armed,  and  with  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition  apiece.  We  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  disturbance  or  riot  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  which  we  were  required  to  quell,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  we  reported  to  the  General. 
He  told  us  that  General  Sherman  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  at  Colliersville  with  artillery  by  a  superi¬ 
or  force,  and  had  telegraphed  for  a  special  train 
to  bring  General  Corse's  brigade  to  his  relief, 
who  were  then  en  route  for  this  place  on  foot. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  send  platform  cars,  on 
which  to  load  the  artillery,  for  that  of  it  he  stood 
particularly  in  need,  as  he  had  none,  and  that  if 
we  had  not  that  kind  of  cars,  to  construct  them, 
(by  cutting  the  tops  off  of  box-cars,  I  suppose.)  We 
were  required  to  accompany  this  train  as  a  guard, 
with  orders  to  return  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
We  jumped  aboard,  and  at  White’s  Station,  about 
nine  miles  from  here,  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of 
General  Corse’s  brigade,  and  at  Germantown 
caught  up  with  the  head  of  the  column.  Here 
we  took  aboard  the  Ninety-third  Illinois,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  O’Meara,  and  three  pieces  of 
artillery  belonging  to  Captain  Cheeney’s  Illinois 
batter}^  and,  with  orders  from  General  Corse  to 
proceed  cautiously,  as  the  enemy  were  known  to 
be  between  us  and  Colliersville,  then  only  nine 
miles  distant,  continued  on  our  way. 

After  going  a  few  miles  Colonel  O’Meara,  who 
is  an  Irishman,  and  appears  to  be  a  genuine  fight¬ 
ing  man,  threw  out  skirmishers  ahead  of  the 
train,  whom  we  followed  slowly.  We  picked  up 
first  two  negroes,  who  reported  that  General 
Sherman  was  taken  prisoner  ;  next  three  citizens, 
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who  said  that  the  enemy  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  that  General  Sherman  was  hid,  but 
that  they  were  hunting  for  him,  and  had  prob¬ 
ably  found  him  ;  then  two  more  citizens,  who 
said  that  the  rebels  had  left.  Two  miles  this 
side  of  Colliersville  we  came  to  the  first  obstruc¬ 
tion,  a  large  culvert  that  had  been  burnt.  Here 
Colonel  O’Meara  disembarked  his  force,  and  after 
distributing  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of 
ammunition  to  each  man,  we  advanced.  Arrived 
at  the  place,  we  found  the  report  of  the  citizen 
last  picked  up  to  be  the  correct  one.  Before 
this,  just  after  the  cartridges  were  distributed, 
Colonel  O’Meara,  who  had  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
slaughter-house  style,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
very  fine  horse,  and  had  his  sword  drawn — an 
ugly  looking  weapon,  looking  more  like  an  elon¬ 
gated  bowie-knife  than  a  field-officer’s  sabre — 
made  us  a  short  speech,  telling  us  that  General 
Sherman  had  sent  for  his  regiment  to  come  to 
his  relief,  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  fellows  on  his  left,  (that  was,  my  boys,)  and 
Captain  Cheeney’s  battery,  he  was  going  to  do 
it,  let  there  be  what  there  might  in  the  way. 
This  quite  took  with  the  men,  and  they  cheered 
him. 

At  Colliersville  he  ordered  me  to  report  in  per¬ 
son  to  General  Sherman,  and  receive  his  com¬ 
mands  relative  to  my  two  companies.  I  did  so, 
telling  General  Sherman  what  my  orders  were 
with  regard  to  returning  by  the  first  train,  but 
he  told  me  that  he  could  not  let  us  do  so  yet, 
that  we  knew  more  about  railroads  than  his  men, 
and  must  first  repair  the  damages  to  the  road 
behind  us.  Now  this  was  something  about  which 
I  knew  about  as  much  as  a  cow  does  about  danc¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  he  requested  me  to  first  go  down  and 
see  what  damage  was  done  and  report,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Captain  York  of  his  staff,  I  started. 
It  was  a  long  way,  and  growing  dark  very  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  but  Captain  York  being  confident  that  the 
rebels  had  all  left,  we  thought  we  could  venture 
it  alone.  On  the  way  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  train  just  as  it 
had  passed  the  station,  about  ten  o’clock.  The 
telegraph  operator  there  had  run  out  with  his  gun 
in  one  hand,  and  motioning  with  the  other  for  the 
train  to  stop.  The  conductor  hurried  to  General 
Sherman  to  inquire  whether  he  should  or  not, 
and  the  latter  ordered  him  to  back  up  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  This  was  no  easy  task,  the  train  being  un¬ 
usually  long  and  heavy,  and  the  grade  backward 
up  hill ;  but  after  a  little  time  it  was  accomplish¬ 
ed,  the  rebels  all  the  while  continuing  their  firing. 

“  When  the  train  stopped,”  said  my  informant, 
“  I  never  saw  line  of  battle  formed  so  quick  from 
off  the  tops  of  cars.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me  how 
the  men  got  off  so  quick.” 

They  fought  for  some  time  without  the  fort  or 
earth-work,  and  then  retreated  inside,  where  Col¬ 
onel  Anthony’s  regiment,  the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana, 
which  garrisoned  the  post,  already  were. 

Here  the  rebels  sent  in  a  written  demand  to 
surrender,  signed,  it  was  said,  by  General  Pem¬ 
berton’s  Adjutant.  One  of  General  Sherman’s 


staff  asked  what  reply  they  were  to  make  to  it. 
“  Tell  them  ‘  No,’  of  course,”  said  the  General. 

The  attack  was  then  renewed,  and  continued 
without  intermission  for  some  three  hours — till 
after  three  o’clock — when  a  gallant  lieutenant  of 
the  Thirteenth  regulars,  whose  name  I  am  sorry 
to  have  forgotten,  made  a  charge  upon  them  with 
thirty  men,  drove  them  like  sheep,  and  they 
finally  disappeared.  They  were  all  mounted, 
but  fought  part  of  the  time  on  foot.  They  had 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  we  had  none  ;  but 
their  practice  was  miserable — the  poorest,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  said,  that  he  had  ever  witnessed 
on  their  part. 

Our  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Thirteenth  reg¬ 
ulars  and  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  and  the  loss  of  the 
rebels  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  same,  though 
it  could  not  be  got  at  exactly,  as  they  were  seen 
carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  Right  on 
the  railroad  track  two  were  laying  dead  as  we 
passed.  One  was  a  genuine  type  of  the  Butter¬ 
nut,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  that  color,  with  a  sallow 
complexion,  long  beard,  and  a  ghastly  wound  in 
the  side ;  the  other  was  an  old  man,  with  his  car¬ 
tridge-box  on,  who  was  a  resident  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  had  received  protection  papers  from 
our  Government,  and,  only  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  in  the  place,  selling  articles  to  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  telegraph  operator,  Edw. 
F.  Butler,  I  must  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  Entirely  unsolicited,  he  had  taken  his 
gun  and  fought  gallantly  at  the  breastworks  till 
he  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  left  arm,  when 
he  turned  over  his  gun  to  one  who,  he  said,  could 
then  use  it  better  than  he.  It  was  in  excellent 
contrast  to  that  of  a  brakesman  on  the  train,  who, 
after  he  had  taken  refuge  and  was  cowering  in 
the  fort,  was  ordered  by  one  of  the  officers  to 
take  up  a  musket,  go  to  the  breastworks,  and  fight 
for  his  life,  but  refused,  saying  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  him  forty-five  dollars  a  month  to  brake 
on  that  road,  and  that  he  had  all  that  he  could 
do  to  take  care  of  his  life  now. 

Of  the  colored  servants  belonging  to  the  two 
regiments  I  must  also  speak.  An  Irish  captain 
of  the  Thirteenth  said  :  “I  have  always'  talked 
against  the  ‘  damned  ’  niggers,  and  against  mak¬ 
ing  them  soldiers ;  but,  since  I  have  seen  what  I 
have  to-day,  those  brave  fellows,  to  a  man,  with¬ 
out  an  officer  saying  a  word  to  them,  pick  up 
guns  and  fight  like  devils  at  the  breastworks,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.” 

Another  brakesman  took  refuge  under  a  bridge, 
but  the  rebels  making  a  charge  in  that  direction, 
he  made  a  “break”  for  the  fort,  but  in  passing 
the  depot  saw  a  darkey’s  woolly  head  sticking 
out  of  a  hole  underneath,  and  thinking  that  a 
more  secure  place  of  refuge,  made  a  dive  for  it, 
and  found  himself  securely  ensconced  among  cob¬ 
webs,  between  four  stone  walls,  where,  in  event 
of  the  rebels  capturing  the  place,  he  determined 
to  remain  till  they  left,  unless  by  burning  the 
depot  they  should  compel  him  to  come  out. 

One  of  General  Sherman’s  negroes  remained 
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on  the  train  with  the  horses.  The  rebels  came 
up  and  asked  him  which  the  General’s  horse  was, 
and  he  replied  falsely  that  he  did  not  know. 
They  then  asked  him  which  was  a  certain  other 
officer’s  horse ;  to  which  question  he  made  a  like 
reply.  They  then  commenced  to  select  them 
out  on  their  own  judgment,  and  happened  to  get 
the  General’s  mare  among  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  jump  them  from  out  of  the  cars  on  to 
the  ground,  and  this  feat  of  coming  up  right  in 
front  of  the  fort,  all  the  while  under  a  very  hot 
fire,  was  spoken  of  ^as  a  very  brave  deed.  They 
also  rummaged  the  General’s  car,  taking  from  it 
his  coat,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  baggage  be¬ 
longing  to  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  tried  to 
set  it  on  fire,  but  in  this  they  did  not  succeed. 

Throughout  the  fight  General  Sherman  main¬ 
tained  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  giv¬ 
ing  every  move  his  personal  superintendence,  as 
calm  and  unconcerned  as  though  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  ball-room,  instead  of  in  the  most  exposed 
position  in  the  works,  and  by  his  example  infus¬ 
ing  coolness  and  courage  into  all  around  him. 
The  conductor  on  the  train  said  to  me:  “I  was 
somewhat  frightened  at  first,  but  when  I  saw 
such  a  great  man  as  he,  so  unconcerned  amid  all 
the  balls  flying  around  him,  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  for  me  to  be  scared.” 

A  house  close  by  the  fort,  filled  with  commis¬ 
sary  stores,  obstructed  the  range  and  gave  shel¬ 
ter  to  the  enemy.  “Sixty  days’  furlough  for  the 
man  who  sets  it  on  fire,”  said  General  Sherman; 
and  one  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  did  it.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  brave  fellow’s  name. 

One  of  his  staff,  Lieutenant  James,  his  acting 
ordnance  officer,  whom  I  have  seen  passing  into 
the  depot  yard  on  business  connected  with  his 
department,  every  day,  for  several  days  past, 
was  very  severely  injured  —  shot  through  the 
breast,  while  doing  his  utmost,  with  a  musket. 

But  to  return  to  the  culverts.  We  found  three 
of  them  burned — two  small  and  one  large  one — 
and  returned  and  reported  the  facts.  Colonel  An¬ 
thony  furnished  a  detail  to  mend  the  former,  and 
with  my  two  companies  we  repaired  the  latter,  and 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  had  the  road  again 
in  running  order  to  Colliersville.  General  Sher¬ 
man  told  us  that  we  had  done  so  well,  that  he 
now  wished  us  to  go  to  Lafayette,  with  the  con¬ 
struction  train  which  had  just  arrived,  and  repair 
the  road  to  that  point ;  after  which  we  might  re¬ 
turn,  according  to  our  orders,  to  Memphis. 

We  did  so;  mending  the  telegraph  wire  in 
four  places  where  it  had  been  cut,  and  replacing 
one  rail  which  the  rebels  had  taken  up  and  car¬ 
ried  off  some  one  hundred  yards  and  hid  among 
some  weeds,  and  at  Lafayette  found  the  road  and 
telegraph  in  good  working  order  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Corinth. 

On  my  return  to  Colliersville,  General  Sher¬ 
man  proceeded  with  his  train  on  his  way  to  Co¬ 
rinth,  leaving  us  deeply  impressed  with  his  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer. 

As  we  were  backing  down  again  to  Memphis, 
we  struck  with  the  tender  and  ran  over  a  young 
heifer ;  without,  however,  throwing  any  thing  off 


the  track,  which  completed  our  adventures  on 
this  expedition.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  ours 
was  about  six  hundred.  Your  affectionate  son, 

E.  0.  Hurd, 

Captain  Company  B,  Thirty-ninth  0.  V.  I., 
Commanding  Detachment. 


Doc.  195. 

FIGHT  AT  MERRILL’S  CROSSING,  MO. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  BROWN.  # 

Headquarters  in  the  Field,  ) 
Marshall,  Mo.,  October  13, 1863.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
after  following  the  enemy  through  Cole  Camp, 
Syracuse,  and  Boonville,  skirmishing  with  his 
rear  all  the  distance,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
stand  at  Merrill’s  Crossing  of  Salt  Fork,  a  point 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Arrow  Rock,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Marshall,  and  commenced 
a  skirmishing  fight  at  six  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  twelfth,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  driving 
rain.  We  fought  him  as  long  as  we  could  see, 
and  lay  down  on  our  arms  in  the  rain  during  the 
night. 

At  three  o’clock  this  morning  I  detached  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Lazear,  with  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  orders  to  move  to  the  south,  avoiding 
the  route  of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  him,  if 
possible,  at  Marshall,  and  bring  on  an  engage¬ 
ment,  while  I  followed  him  (the  enemy)  with  the 
balance  of  my  command.  The  result  was  as  I 
had  hoped — Lieutenant-Colonel  Lazear  drove  in 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  an  engagement 
commenced  at  eight  o’clock  a.m.  The  enemy 
had  possession  of  the  ford  on  my  arrival,  and 
checked  my  advance  for  a  few  moments,  but  by 
making  a  detour  to  the  left,  I  found  one  of  these 
crossings  and  gained  position  in  their  rear,  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek  along  which  they  were 
formed.  They  soon  gave  way,  and  broke  through 
the  dense  timber  and  brush  which  for  a  mile  and 
a  half  fringed  the  borders  of  the  creek.  By 
throwing  a  force  through  their  centre  their  forces 
were  divided,  part  being  driven  east  toward  Ar¬ 
row  Rock,  and  part,  under  Shelby,  to  the  north¬ 
west —  both  bodies  pursued  by  our  victorious 
troops. 

I  was  misinformed  when  I  reported  to  you  by 
telegraph  to-day  that  the  enemy’s  artillery  had 
been  captured.  We  got  his  best  gun,  an  iron 
ten-pounder,  (Parrott  pattern,)  originally  in 
Bledsoe’s  battery ;  but  he  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  one  piece,  a  brass  six-pounder,  (since 
,  captured,)  that  was  captured  at  Springfield  on 
the  eighth  of  January. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  correct  account  of 
the  killed  and  wounded.  Ours,  including  all  our 
losses  from  Cole  Camp  to  the  place  and  the  fight 
of  to-day,  will  not  exceed  thirty.  Of  the  enemy, 
I  am  officially  advised  that  fifty-three  dead  have 
been  found  in  the  brush,  and  seventy  wounded, 
who  have  been  left  at  the  hospitals  here  and  at 
>  the  houses  on  the  road  in  the  vicinity.  They 
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lost  a  considerable  number  in  the  different  at¬ 
tacks  we  made  on  the  march.  At  Merrill’s  we 
found  sixteen  dead  in  the  morning  after  the 
skirmish.  At  Lamine  Crossing  they  lost  nine 
killed.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  they  are  coming  in  hourly.  A  portion  of  their 
train  was  captured.  I  think  they  are  effectually 
broken  up,  and  I  shall  not  give  them  time  to 
rally  or  concentrate.  The  pursuit  and  fighting 
have  been  done  by  the  M.  S.  M.  and  the  E.  M.  M. 
I  can  only  point  to  the  result  of  their  efforts  as 
the  best  commentary  on  their  gallantry  and  en¬ 
durance.  For  the  past  three  days  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  and  engaged  the  enemy  night  and  day  in 
the  rain  without  subsistence,  except  that  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  wayside,  or  protection  from  the 
storm. 

The  enemy  numbered  nearly  two  thousand 
men.  My  own  force  was  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred.  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  Brown, 

Brigadier-General  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

To  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 


Doc.  196. 

FIGHTS  ALONG  THE  RAPIDAN. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1 
Sunday,  October  11,  1863.  ( 

For  some  days  past  it  has  been  evident  that 
this  army  would  not  long  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Culpeper,  and  every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  our  own  and  the  rebel  forces,  understood  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  advance.  Hence, 
the  only  question  for  General  Meade  to  solve  was 
how  to  get  his  immense  trains  and  stores  away 
in  safety. 

On  Wednesday,  the  seventh  instant,  General 
Meade  received  information  that  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  extensive  rebel  raid  was  contem¬ 
plated  upon  his  right  and  rear — information  since 
verified.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  the  rebel  cavalry  under  Stuart,  and  in¬ 
fantry  under  Ewell,  were  crossing  the  Rapidan 
in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson’s  River,  and  making 
toward  Springville,  via  James  City,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  this  information  which  led  to  the 
strategy  of  the  last  two  days. 

General  Meade  was  fully  apprized  of  the  rebel 
strength,  and  knew  that  by  making  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  their  right  and  centre  he  would  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  enterprise  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  lines  of  communication  with  Gordons- 
ville  and  Richmond. 

Consequently  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  under 
Buford,  appeared  at  daylight  on  Saturday  at 
Germania  Ford,  ten  miles  below  Raccoon  Ford, 
while  infantry  and  cavalry  appeared  in  force  at 
the  fords  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
Kilpatrick  was  also  sent  out  to  the  right  to  at¬ 
tract  and  engage  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at 
James  City,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Culpeper. 
It  is  said  that  General  Buford  crossed  at  Germa¬ 
nia  Ford. 


On  Friday  night  the  First  and  Sixth  corps, 
who  had  been  encamped  along  the  base  of  the 
Cedar  Run  Mountains  and  extending  down  to 
Raccoon  Ford,  built  fires  and  advanced  their 
lines  to  the  river.  They  had  previously  been 
strengthened  by  two  divisions  ;  so  that  at  the 
break  of  day  on  Saturday  a  most  formidable 
array  of  Union  soldiers  appeared,  ready  to  cross 
the  river  at  several  points  simultaneously. 

General  Kilpatrick  had  also  during  Friday 
night  moved  to  the  right,  and  at  daylight  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  engaged  the  enemy  at  James 
City.  He  was  instructed  not  to  bring  on  a  gene¬ 
ral  engagement,  as  the  plan  was  to  lure  the  rebels 
back  to  their  right  and  centre  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  those  quarters  —  a  plan  which  would  be 
thwarted  by  bringing  on  a  general  engagement 
upon  our  right.  Consequently,  after  a  half 
hour’s  skirmishing,  he  fell  back  in  the  direction 
of  Culpeper,  and  took  position  near  Bethel 
Church,  where  a  support  of  infantry  was  posted, 
and  to  which  place  they  were  followed  by  the 
rebels.  Here  a  part  of  our  cavalry  dismounted 
and  deployed  as  infantry,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  fight  was  brisk  indeed ;  but  the  rebel  force 
proving  too  strong,  or  abiding  by  his  orders, 
Kilpatrick  fell  still  further  toward  the  main  body 
of  the  corps,  posted  two  miles  west  of  Culpeper. 
In  this  movement  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  New-York  volunteers  was  captured  ; 
but  they  did  not  long  remain  prisoners,  for, 
watching  their  opportunity,  a  brigade  of  our  cav¬ 
alry,  of  which  the  Fifth  New-York  and  Fifth 
Michigan  were  a  part,  dashed  upon  the  guard 
having  the  captives  in  charge,  and  rescued  all 
but  some  twelve  or  fifteen. 

The  ruse  of  threatening  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  First  and  Sixth  corps  had  its  desired  effect. 
Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  our  forces  by 
the  rebels,  signals  were  displayed,  calling  upon 
the  infantry  to  come  back  to  check  our  advance. 
Accordingly  Ewell  recrossed  the  river  during  the 
forenoon,  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  toward 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  where  they 
had  a  series  of  works,  leaving  only  Stuart  to  de¬ 
monstrate  upon  our  right,  north  of  the  river. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  forces  on 
Saturday  night  at  dark,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
bloody  fight  on  the  coming  day.  Buford  was  at 
Germania,  the  First  and  Sixth  corps  extending 
from  Raccoon  Ford  to  Cedar  Run  ;  Kilpatrick, 
supported  by  the  Second  and  Third  corps,  to  the 
west  of  Culpeper,  from  three  to  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Ewell  had  moved  back  from  his  position 
in  the  morning,  and  faced  Newton  and  Sedgwick, 
while  Stuart  fronted  French,  Warren,  and  Kil- 
pati’ick  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  Church. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  two  o’clock  our  infan¬ 
try  force,  both  at  the  Rapidan  and  west  of 
town,  commenced  moving  toward  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  their  trains  having  all  been  sent  back  the 
night  before,  leaving  the  entire  cavalry  of  Pleasan¬ 
ton  to  cover  the  retreat.  Gregg  had  come  up  by 
forced  marches  during  Saturday ;  so  our  cavalry 
force  was  by  no  means  insignificant.  Our  infantry 
all  reached  their  present  camping  ground  in  excel- 
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lent  order  during  the  day,  their  pace  accelerated 
a  trifle  perhaps  by  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the 
direction  of  the  town  they  had  left  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

But  not  so  fortunate  the  cavalry  ;  for  they  had 
a  day  of  skirmishing  by  which  to  remember  the 
inauguration  of  the  second  annual  race  over  the 
Centreville  course. 

After  the  infantry  had  all  passed  over  Mount¬ 
ain  Run,  a  small  stream  just  north  of  Culpeper, 
and  *the  roads  had  become  cleared,  Kilpatrick 
and  Gregg  took  up  their  line  of  march,  and, 
skirmishing  the  wdiile,  advanced  in  the  direction 
the  infantry  had  taken.  Kilpatrick  came  up  by 
the  way  of  Culpeper,  while  Gregg  took  the  road 
toward  Sulphur  Springs.  I  do  not  learn  that 
Gregg  met  writh  any  enemy  on  the  line  of  his 
march  ;  but  Kilpatrick  did,  and  in  his  encounters 
with  them  confirmed  his  old  reputation  for  dash 
and  daring. 

Kilpatrick  retreated  slowly  from  Bethel  in  the 
morning,  Stuart’s  men  showing  themselves  con¬ 
tinually,  and  annoying  him  with  their  well- 
directed  fire;  but  he  met  them  with  “tender  in 
kind,”  until  he  had  crossed  Mountain  Run, 
where  the  rebels  ceased  to  trouble  him.  Here, 
at  about  twelve  o’clock,  he  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day  heavy  firing  of  artillery  off  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Germania  Ford,  and 
he  knew  that  Buford  was  being  hotly  engaged. 
He  immediately  sent  out  scouts  to  open  up  com¬ 
munication  with  Buford,  and  learned  that  a  junc¬ 
tion  was  expected  to  be  formed  before  night  at 
Brandy  Station,  whither  he  bent  his  way,  taking 
along  his  trains  of  ambulances  leisurely,  and  not 
anticipating  further  molestation. 

But  upon  reaching  the  hill  just  south  of  Bran¬ 
dy  he  discovered  that  a  division,  at  least,  of  the 
enemy  had  slipped  in  between  the  rear  of  the 
infantry  and  his  advance,  and  was  strongly  post¬ 
ed,  waiting  his  coming.  He  halted  but  a  moment, 
just  long  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  scene, 
when  he  shouted  —  and  the  word  was  carried 
back  along  the  line,  not  a  poetic  burst  or  a  devo¬ 
tional  exclamation,  but  one  suited  to  the  times 
and  the  feelings  of  the  rough,  brave  men  he  com¬ 
manded — “  Boys,  yonder  are  the  cusses.”  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Michigan  brigade,  who  led  his  advance, 
and  who  glory  not  in  euphonious  appellatives,  he 
called  out,  “Come  on,  you  wolverines;  now  give 
them  hell !  ”  and,  suiting  his  own  action  to  his 
precept,  he  sprang  to  the  head  of  his  column  and 
led  such  a  charge  as  one  does  not  see  often,  even 
in  this  age  of  valor.  * 

Three  regiments  of  rebels  were  drawn  up  by 
companies  across  the  road,  twelve  platoons  deep, 
flanked  by  a  regiment  on  either  side.  It  wras 
upon  this  strongly  posted  force,  directly  at  the 
centre,  that  our  horsemen  charged,  while  ex¬ 
posed  upon  the  front  and  flank  to  a  most  mur¬ 
derous  fire  ;  but  on  they  went,  shouting,  sabring, 
and  trampling  down  the  enemy  with  the  fury 
of  demons.  To  withstand  such  a  charge  was 
simply  impossible,  and  the  rebels  broke  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  When 
once  through  the  main  body,  our  forces  turned, 


and  with  shot  and  shell  poured  upon  the  re¬ 
treating  rebels  a  very  demoralizing  testimonial 
of  their  high  regard  for  the  tools  of  this  re¬ 
bellion. 

In  this  charge  we  lost  a  few  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  a  few  are  missing ;  but  we  know 
also  that  the  rebel  surgeons  will  have  to  use 
the  trepanning  and  amputating  instruments, 
and  will  have  to  bury  quite  a  number  of  their 
patients.  Our  own  wounded  are  being  brought 
in  to-night,  and  are  being  sent  to  Washington 
per  rail. 

Headquarters,  October  12 — 6  a.m. 

The  trains  have  all  come  in  in  safety,  and  in 
excellent  order.  Kilpatrick  and  Buford  have  also 
arrived  at  the  river,  and  are  in  line  of  battle. 
Our  forces  are  now  in  position  to  contest  the 
further  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  appear  in 
force  south  of  the  river.  I  do  not  think  a 
general  engagement  will  take  place  to-day,  but 
in  this  I  may  be  mistaken. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Washington,  October  14,  1863. 

The  whole  of  Gregg’s  division  was  ordered 
from  Bealton  Station  on  Saturday  toward  Cul¬ 
peper,  and  arrived  at  Culpeper  at  four  o’clock 
p.m.  From  thence  the  Second  brigade  of  the 
Second  division  was  ordered  to  Fox  Mountain 
to  support  Kilpatrick,  but  finding  that  Kilpatrick 
did  not  need  reenforceinents,  the  brigade  left 
them  on  Sunday  morning  and  rejoined  the  di¬ 
vision  at  Culpeper.  On  Sunday  night  Gregg 
moved  to  Sulphur  Springs,  arriving  about  nine 
o’clock. 

On  Monday  morning  two  regiments  —  the 
Fourth  and  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania — wrere  sent 
forward  to  Jefferson,  about  five  miles  from 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  First  Maine  were  sent 
out  toward  Little  Washington  to  reconnoitre. 
The  last-named  regiment  encountered  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  just  beyond  Amosville,  and 
were  surrounded,  but  gallantly  cut  their  way 
out,  and  crossed  the  river  at  Waterloo  Ford, 
about  twelve  miles  above  Sulphur  Springs. 

About  ten  o’clock  Monday  morning,  the  enemy 
advanced  on  the  Fourth  and  Thirteenth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  were  at  Jefferson,  with  cavalry, 
showing  heavy  infantry  supports  in  their  rear, 
when  our  cavalry,  seeing  that  they  were  being 
overpowered,  fell  back  slowly,  contesting  the 
ground,  to  a  large  forest  this  side  of  Jefferson, 
where  Gregg,  who  led  these  regiments  in  person, 
dismounted  a  portion  of  his  men  and  sent 
them  out  as  skirmishers,  their  horses  having 
been  sent  back  to  Sulphur  Springs. 

After  stubbornly  contesting  the  ground  for 
nearly  two  hours,  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back 
slowly,  and  as  they  were  doing  so  a  heavy  in¬ 
fantry  force  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  on 
each  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  having  made  a  wide  detour,  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  At  this  time  the  Tenth  New- 
York  was  sent  to  the  support  of  Gregg,  and 
Reed’s  battery  (M,  Second  United  States  artillery) 
opened  on  the  rebel  cavalry,  but  owing  to  the 
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short  range  of  the  guns,  (which  were  brass  Na¬ 
poleons,)  no  serious  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  by  them. 

The  Fourth  and  Thirteenth  were  now  pressed 
severely  in  the  front  and  our  centre  broken,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  attacked  on  each 
flank  and  in  the  rear.  Our  men  cut  their  way 
through  and  escaped  across  the  river  with  heavy 
loss. 

The  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  was  now  dis¬ 
mounted  and  thrown  out  along  the  river-bank  as 
skirmishers,  whilst  the  Eighth  was  also  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  ordered  to  support  the  battery, 
which  had  only  four  short-range  guns,  and  the 
enemy  opened  on  us  with  some  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  our  troops  gallantly  held  the 
ground  for  several  hours,  repulsing  the  charges 
of  the  enemy,  and  gradually  fell  back  on  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  road,  the  enemy  following,  but  keeping 
at  a  respectable  distance. 

Colonel  Gregg  had  but  two  aids  with  him— - 
Lieutenants  Martin  arid  Cutler  —  and  both  were 
wounded ;  the  former  severely  and  the  latter 
slightly.  Lieutenant  Adams,  Fourth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  Major  Wilson,  Eighth  Pennsylvania ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kettler,  First  New- Jersey ; 
Major  Russell,  First  Maryland,  were  wounded ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Second  brigade,  it  is  thought, 
will  amount  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  Fourth  and 
Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  regiments  suffering 
most  severely. 

Colonel  Gregg  is  highly  spoken  of  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  fought  his  men,  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  skill  and  bravery  that  the  Fourth 
and  Thirteenth  fought  their  way  out  of  a  preca¬ 
rious  situation.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  men 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  in  several 
charges  he  took  the  lead. 

During  the  engagement  the  rebels  charged  the 
battery  and  captured  one  of  the  guns  ;  but  the 
First  New- Jersey  cavalry  gallantly  charged  back 
and  recaptured  the  piece,  which  was  immediately 
turned  on  them  with  good  effect. 

Our  cavalry  yesterday  held  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  there  was  some  little  skirmishing, 
one  man  being  wounded  while  on  picket  last 
evening. 

Doc.  197. 

BATTLE  OF  BUCKLAND’S  MILLS,  VA. 

GENERAL  CUSTER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade  Third  Division  J 
Cavalry  Corps,  Army  op  the  Potomao.  V 
October  24,  1863.  | 

Captain  L.  G,  Estes ,  A.  A.  G.  Third  Division: 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  General  commanding  the  division,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  my  command,  from  October  ninth  to 
October  twenty-third,  1863  : 

On  the  night  of  October  ninth,  my  picket  line, 
which  extended  along  the  north  bank  of  Robert¬ 
son  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  James  City,  was  at- 

Vor„  VII.— Doc.  36 


tacked,  and  a  portion  of  the  line  forced  back 
upon  the  reserves ;  at  the  same  time  my  scouts 
informed  me  that  the  enemy  was  moving  in  heavy 
column  toward  my  right ;  this  report  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  deserters.  In  anticipation  of  an  at¬ 
tack  by  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  I  ordered  my 
entire  command  to  be  saddled  at  three  a.m.  on 
the  tenth.  At  daylight  the  enemy  began  by 
cautiously  feeling  my  line ;  but  seeing  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  surprise  us,  he  contented  himself  with  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  Cedar  Mountain,  which 
point  he  afterward  used  as  a  signal  station.  At 
one  p.m.  I  received  orders  from  the  General  com¬ 
manding  the  division,  to  report  with  my  com¬ 
mand  at  James  City.  The  head  of  my  column 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  point  at  three  p.m. 
The  enemy  had  already  obtained  possession  of 
the  town,  and  had  brought  several  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  position  I  was  ordered  to  take.  Bat¬ 
tery  M,  Second  United  States  artillery,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Pennington,  was,  un¬ 
limbered,  and  succeeded  in  shelling  the  enemy 
out  of  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  town.  At 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Alger,  of  the  Fifth  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry,  who  held  the  extreme  left  of  my 
line,  moved  forward  with  one  battalion  of  his  reg¬ 
iment  under  the  gallant  Major  Clark,  and  charged 
the  battery.  The  charge,  although  daring  in  the 
extreme,  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  support.  It 
was  successful  so  far,  however,  as  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  shift  the  position  of  his  battery  to  a 
more  retired  point.  Night  setting  in,  prevented 
us  from  improving  the  advantage  we  had  gained. 
Most  of  my  command  rested  on  their  arms  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  I  retired  on 
the  road  leading  to  Culpeper,  which  point  I 
reached  without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  until  the  rear  of  my  column  was 
leaving  the  town  that  the  enemy  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  har¬ 
ass  my  rear-guard.  On  the  hills  north  of  the 
town  I  placed  my  command  in  position  to  receive 
an  attack.  The  enemy  not  feeling  disposed  to 
accept  the  invitation,  I  retired  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Rappahannock  Station.  My  column  had 
scarcely  begun  to  march  before  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  rear-guard — Colonel  Mann,  of  the 
Seventh  Michigan  cavalry — reported  the  enemy 
to  be  pressing  him  closely.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  column  was  seen  on  my  outer  flank,  evi¬ 
dently  attempting  to  intercept  our  line  of  march 
to  the  river.  The  vigorous  attacks  now  being 
made  upon  my  rear-guard  compelled  me  to  place 
my  battery  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  to 
employ  my  entire  force  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
my  guns.  My  advance  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Brandy  Station,  when  a  courier  hastened  back 
with  the  information  that  a  brigade  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  cavalry  was  in  position  directly  in  my 
front,  thus  cutting  us  completely  off  from  the 
river.  Upon  examination  I  learned  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  report.  The  heavy  masses  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  could  be  seen  covering  the  heights 
in  front  of  my  advance.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  my  rear-guard  was  hotly  engaged  with  a 
superior  force,  a  heavy  column  enveloping  each 
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flank,  and  my  advance  confronted  by  more  than 
double  my  own  number,  the  perils  of  my  situation 
can  be  estimated.  Lieutenant  Pennington  at 
once  placed  his  battery  in  position  and  opened  a 
brisk  fire,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  guns 
of  the  enemy.  The  Major-General  commanding 
the  cavalry  corps  at  this  moment  rode  to  the 
advance  ;  to  him  I  proposed,  with  my  command, 
to  cut  through  the  force  in  my  front,  and  thus 
open  a  way  for  the  entire  command  to  the  river. 
My  proposition  was  approved,  and  I  received  or¬ 
ders  to  take  my  available  force  and  push  forward, 
leaving  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Michigan  cavalry 
to  hold  the  force  in  rear  in  check.  I  formed  the 
Fifth  Michigan  cavalry  on  my  right,  in  column 
of  battalions ;  on  my  left,  I  formed  the  First 
Michigan  in  column  of  squadrons.  After  order¬ 
ing  them  to  draw  their  sabres,  I  informed  them 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  open  a  wTay  with  our  sabres.  They 
showed  their  determination  and  purpose  by  giv¬ 
ing  three  hearty  cheers.  At  this  moment,  the 
band  struck  up  the  inspiring  air,  “  Yankee 
Doodle,”  -which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
entire  command  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  made 
each  individual  member  feel  as  if  he  was  a  host 
in  himself.  Simultaneously,  both  regiments 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  It  required  but  a 
glance  at  the  countenances  of  the  men  to  enable 
me  to  read  the  settled  determination  with  which 
they  undertook  the  work  before  them.  The  en¬ 
emy,  without  waiting  to  receive  the  onset,  broke 
in  disorder  and  fled.  After  a  series  of  brilliant 
charges,  during  which  the  enemy  suffered  heavily, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  river,  which  we 
crossed  in  good  order.  From  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  instant,  my  command  was  employed 
in  picketing  and  guarding  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  brigade  being  posted  on  the  Bull  Run  battle 
ground,  I  detailed  Major  Kidd  with  his  regiment, 
the  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Gainesville.  The  reconnoissance  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  and  showed  the  enemy  to  be 
in  considerable  force  at  that  point.  Sunday,  the 
eighteenth  instant,  at  three  p.m.,  the  entire  di¬ 
vision  was  ordered  to  move  on  the  pike  leading 
from  Groveton  to  Warrenton.  The  First  brigade 
moved  on  the  pike,  the  Second  moved  on  a  road 
to  the  left  of  and  parallel  to  the  pike,  but  soon 
encountered  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  as  far  as 
Gainesville,  where  the  entire  command  bivouacked 
during  the  night.  The  First  Vermont  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Sawyer,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire.  At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  my  brigade  took  the  advance  and  skir¬ 
mished  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry  from  Gainesville 
to  Buckland;  at  the  latter  point  I  found  him 
strongly  posted  upon  the  south  bank  of  Broad 
Run.  The  position  for  his  artillery  was  well 
chosen.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  effect  a 
crossing  in  his  front,  I  succeeded  in  turning  his 
left  flank  so  completely  as  to  force  him  from  his 
position.  Having  driven  him  more  than  a  mile 


from  the  stream,  I  threw  out  my  pickets,  and  or¬ 
dered  my  men  to  prepare  their  dinner.  From 
the  inhabitants  of  Buckland  I  learned  that  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  were  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  in  person,  who,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
at  that  point,  was  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  eat¬ 
ing  ;  but,  owing  to  my  successful  advance,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  dinner  untouched — a 
circumstance  not  regretted  by  that  portion  of  my 
command  into  whose  hands  it  fell.  The  First 
brigade  took  the  advance.  At  this  point  I  was 
preparing  to  follow,  when  information  reached 
me  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  my  left 
from  the  direction  of  Greenwich.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  place  my  command  in  position  to  resist 
an  attack  from  that  direction  before  the  enemy’s 
skirmishers  appeared.  Pennington’s  battery 
opened  upon  them,  while  the  Sixth  Michigan 
cavalry,  under  Major  Kidd,  was  thrown  forward 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers.  One  gun  of  Pen¬ 
nington’s  battery,  supported  by  the  First  Vermont 
cavalry,  wras  placed  on  my  extreme  left.  The 
First  Michigan  cavalry,  under  Major  Brewer, 
acted  as  a  reserve,  and  as  a  support  for  the  re¬ 
maining  five  guns  of  the  battery.  The  Fifth 
Michigan  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Mann,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  woods  on  my  right.  At  first  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  skirmishers  were 
composed  of  dismounted  cavalry,  but  later  devel¬ 
opments  convinced  me  that  it  was  a  very  superior 
force  of  infantry  that  now  confronted  me.  After 
completing  his  dispositions  for  attack,  the  enemy 
advanced  upon  me.  In  doing  so,  he  exposed  a 
line  of  infantry  of  more  than  a  mile  in  extent ; 
at  the  same  time  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  me 
from  his  artillery.  Pennington’s  battery,  aided 
by  the  Sixth  Michigan  cavalry,  poured  a  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  upon  the  enemy  as  he  advanced,  but 
failed  to  force  him  back.  A  desperate  effort  was 
made  to  capture  my  battery.  Pennington  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire  until  the  enemy  was  within  twenty 
yards  of  his  guns.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
limber  up  and  retire  to  the  north  bank  of  Broad 
Run.  The  other  portions  of  the  command  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  First  Michigan  cavalry  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  duty  of  covering  the  movement — a 
task  which  was  gallantly  performed.  My  com¬ 
mand  being  very  exhausted,  I  retired  to  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Gainesville,  where  I  encamped  for  the 
night.  Major  Clark,  Fifth  Michigan  cavalry,  was 
detached  from  his  regiment  with  one  battalion. 
When  the  command  retired  to  the  north  bank 
of  Broad  Run,  he,  with  a  small  portion  of  his 
battalion,  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
command,  and  were  captured  by  the  enemy. 
Computing  my  losses  from  the  ninth  instant,  I 
find  them  to  be  as  follows : 


Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Killed, . 

.  0 

9 

9 

Wounded . 

.  2 

41 

43 

Missing, . 

.  8 

151 

162 

Aggregate, . 

214 

Before  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  make 
honorable  mention  of  the  highly  creditable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  both  officers  and  men  of  my  com- 
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mand  have  discharged  their  duty  during  the  long 
and  arduous  marches  as  well  as  the  hard-fought 
engagements  of  the  past  few  days.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
battery  M,  Second  artillery,  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  For  the 
untiring  zeal  and  energy,  added  to  the  unflinching 
bravery  displayed  in  transmitting  and  executing 
my  orders  upon  the  field,  my  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  following  members  of  my  staff :  Cap¬ 
tain  R.  F.  Judson,  A.  D.  C.,  Lieutenant  R.  Bay- 
lis,  A.  A.  D.  C.,  Lieutenant  William  Colerick,  A. 
D.  C.,  and  to  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Granger,  A.  A. 
A.  G.  Lieutenant  Granger,  while  leading  a 
charge  at  Brandy  Station,  had  his  horse  shot  in 
two  places.  Surgeon  Wooster,  of  my  staff,  in 
addition  to  his  professional  duties,  rendered  me 
valuable  assistance  by  aiding  in  transmitting  my 
orders.  Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Custer, 

Brig.  Com.  Second  Brigade  Third  Division  CavalryCorps. 

E.  A.  PAUL’S  NARRATIVE. 

Headquarters  Armt  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
Wednesday,  October  21, 1S63.  ) 

The  advance  of  this  army  —  Lieutenant  Whit¬ 
taker  and  twenty  of  General  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry 
division  —  entered  Warrenton  last  evening,  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  at  the  same  time 
retiring  toward  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  recent  gallant  cavalry  fight  of  General  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  division  at  Buckland’s  Mills  and  vicini¬ 
ty  is  still  the  subject  of  conversation  throughout 
the  army.  Now  that  all  the  command  is  in,  I  am 
able  to  furnish  a  more  reliable  account  of  that 
affair  than  the  first  despatches,  which  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
portion  of  the  command.  The  commander  of  the 
division  received  orders  on  Sunday  last  to  move 
as  far  as  possible  toward  Warrenton,  under  the 
supposition  that  nothing  but  cavalry  would  op¬ 
pose  his  progress  ;  and  knowing  that  Kilpatrick 
had  whipped  Stuart  alone  on  several  well-con¬ 
tested  fields,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
advance  infantry  within  immediate  supporting 
distance.  Notwithstanding  this  division  has  been 
constantly  on  active  duty,  and  the  men  and  horses 
were  considerably  the  worse  for  wear,  the  order 
to  march  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  was  moving  by  . three  o’clock  p.m.  on  Sun¬ 
day.  But  little  progress  had  been  made  from 
Bull  Run  before  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  en¬ 
countered  and  driven  back  upon  their  supports 
at  Gainesville,  where  two  regiments  were  found 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Night  coming  on, 
the  command  encamped.  Early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  the  advance  was  sounded,  and  the  enemy  re¬ 
tired  from  Gainesville,  fighting  as  they  went, 
taking  the  Warrenton  pike.  From  Gainesville 
General  Kilpatrick  took  the  precaution  to  send 
the  First  Virginia  regiment,  Major  Farrable,  to 
Haymarket  and  vicinity  to  guard  the  right  flank, 
and  the  Seventh  Michigan,  Colonel  Mann,  to 
Greenwich  and  vicinity  to  guard  the  left  flank, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  division  moved  up  the 
Warrenton  pike.  The  enemy  fled  precipitately 
until  they  had  crossed  Broad  Run,  at  Buckland’s 


Mills,  where  Hampton’s  and  Jones’s  brigades, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Stuart,  with 
two  batteries,  occupied  a  very  strong  position 
west  of  the  run.  The  banks  of  Broad  Run  in 
this  vicinity  are  very  steep,  and,  therefore,  are 
fordable  only  at  a  few  places.  Pennington’s  and 
Elder’s  batteries  were  opened  with  effect,  com¬ 
pelling  the  enemy  to  move  their  batteries  several 
times.  After  an  artillery  duel  and  skirmishing 
for  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  having  received  word  that  there  was  no  ene¬ 
my  near  at  hand  on  his  right  or  left,  under  a 
concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery  a  crossing  was 
effected  in  force  by  the  pike  bridge.  The  skir¬ 
mishers,  not  to  be  left  behind,  boldly  waded  the 
river,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  to 
such  a  movement,  kept  up  an  excellent  line,  the 
whole  command  pushing  forward  under  a  very 
heavy  fire.  "The  conflict,  though  comparatively 
brief  here,  was  sharp,  the  enemy  contending  man¬ 
fully  for  every  foot  of  ground,  but  when  they  did 
give  way,  General  Davies’s  brigade,  which  had 
before  been  held  in  hand  while  Custer’s  had  the 
advance,  moved  rapidly  forward,  pressing  the 
enemy  above  New-Baltimore.  While  General 
Custer’s  command  was  taking  a  nooning,  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  in  out  of  breath  to  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  with  the  information  that  a  column  of  the 
enemy  was  threatening  his  left.  Suitable  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  force  was  at  once  made  to  resist  this 
unexpected  danger  by  Major  Cook,  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  Adjutant-General  Estes.  No  sooner  had 
this  been  done  than  a  portion  of  the  Seventh 
Michigan  which  had  been  stationed  on  their 
flank  was  forced  back  by  a  line  of  rebel  infantry, 
acting  as  skirmishers,  with  a  strong  reserve,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  at  least  one  full  division, 
with  a  brigade  or  more  of  cavalry.  The  extreme 
danger  of  the  command  as  situated  was  seen  at  a 
glance  by  General  Kilpatrick,  and  he  despatched 
Lieutenant  Hickey  with  orders  to  General  Da¬ 
vies  to  fall  back  at  once,  as  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off.  General  Davies  had  in  part  anti¬ 
cipated  the  order,  for  upon  hearing  firing  at  his 
rear,  had  fallen  back  to  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  General  Custer’s  brigade,  and  was  there 
awaiting  orders  when  the  messenger  arrived. 
While  this  was  transpiring,  the  Fifth  Michigan, 
Colonel  Alger,  was  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  so 
far  as  possible  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  two 
brigades  and  keep  back  a  threatened  movement 
of  the  enemy  to  divide  the  command.  A  severe 
struggle  now  took  place  for  possession  of  the 
pike — our  forces  trying  to  hold  it  so  as  to  enable 
Davies  to  pass  and  take  up  a  new  position,  while 
the  enemy  were  determined  that  the  movement 
should  not  be  made.  Having  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  in  this  they  were  successful  —  General 
Custer,  however,  succeeding  in  getting  his  com¬ 
mand  in  safety  across  Broad  Run  after  the  most 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  Pennington’s  battery, 
(company  M,  Second  artillery,)  as  usual,  took  a 
most  important  part,  firing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  making  their  guns  a  terror  to  all  massed 
forces  with  which  the  enemy  threatened  the  re¬ 
tiring  troops,  though  at  one  time  they  boldly  came 
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within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  guns,  intent 
upon  capturing  them. 

Once  across  the  river,  the  bridge  was  held, 
though  some  of  the  men  were  entirely  out  of  car¬ 
bine  ammunition,  and  resort  was  had  to  Colt’s 
revolvers,  in  which  the  officers  took  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part.  The  enemy,  however,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  crossing  some  distance  to  the  left,  and 
the  brigade  fell  back  fighting  to  the  vicinity  of 
Gainesville,  where  the  troops  disappeared  in  a 
belt  of  timber,  passing  through  a  line  of  Sixth 
corps  infantry  skirmishers  there  concealed,  whom 
the  enemy,  not  seeing,  made  bold  to  charge,  and 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  officer  leading 
the  charge  being  among  the  killed. 

When  General  Kilpatrick  saw  that  Custer’s 
brigade  was  safe  across  Broad  Run,  he  directed 
him  to  fall  back  slowly,  and  fighting  if  pursued, 
and  then  started,  accompanied  by' an  orderly 
only,  to  join  General  Davies,  whom  he  had  noti¬ 
fied  previously  by  an  aid  that  he  was  cut  off,  and 
must  make  his  way  to  the  pike  leading  from 
Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Gainesville.  To  many  not 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  this  might 
seem  a  foolhardy  errand,  having  to  recross  Broad 
Run,  which  he  did  at  the  bridge,  and  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  skirmishers  for  more  than  a  mile ; 
but  General  Kilpatrick  would  rather  have  lost 
his  own  life  on  that  field  than  to  lose  a  brigade, 
the  fate  of  which  then  hung  in  the  balance  ;  and 
while  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  coolness  of  General  Davies,  he  at  the  same 
time  realized  the  fact  that  his  own  presence 
would  do  something  toward  encouraging  the 
troops,  particularly  as  some  of  them  had  been 
associated  with  him  for  years.  Providence  per¬ 
mitting,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  command 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  gallant  spirits,  both  officers 
and  men,  who,  seeing  the  noble  conduct  of  their 
General,  resolved  to  accompany  him  without  or¬ 
ders.  Fortunately,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  Dr. 
Capehart,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  brigade,  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  section  of  country,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  main  road  leading  to  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
reached  the  pike  a  short  distance  above  the 
village  of  Ilaymarket.  The  difficulty  of  this 
movement  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  this  reduced  brigade  was  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  both  Hampton’s  and  Jones’s  brigades, 
and  that  Fitz  Lee  was  ready  to  confront  it  on 
the  Thoroughfare  Gap  road,  which  they  expected 
Davies  would  take  when  cut  off.  When  General 
Kilpatrick  reached  the  command,  he  at  once  or¬ 
dered  the  Harris  Light  (Second  New-York)  to  act 
as  rear-guard.  So  hard  pressed  were  they  in 
rear  and  flank,  that  the  choicest  spirits — because 
the  bravest,  both  officers  and  men  —  of  the  com¬ 
mand  joined  the  rear-guard,  and  nobly  did  they 
withstand  the  onsets  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
mocked  them — while  exulting  at  the  idea  of  even 
driving  a  moiety  of  Kilpatrick’s  command  —  in 
their  beast-like  yelp,  and  hurled  them  back  on  j 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  sword  alone.  At  j 
one  time  the  rear-guard  and  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  were  all  mixed  together.  The  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance  wearing  a  uniform  similar  to  that  worn  by 


our  own  troops,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  state  that  a  rebel 
urged  Lieutenant  Whittaker,  of  General  Kilpat¬ 
rick’s  staff,  to  press  forward.  Whittaker,  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  some  of  our  own  men,  upbraided 
him  for  wishing,  as  he  supposed,  to  press  past 
and  abandon  the  wagons.  By  half-past  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  both  brigades  were  in 
camp  at  Gainesville,  having  been  engaged  nearly 
all  day  fighting  a  combination  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  a  loss,  all  told,  as  now  appears  — 
including  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  —  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  men,  instead  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  or  four  hundred,  as  was  at  first  reported  by 
stragglers.  And  instead  of  losing  eight  or  nine 
wagons,  the  actual  loss  is  only  two,  and  one  of 
these  got  mired,  and  the  other  broke  down.  No 
horses  or  mules  were  lost.  In  this  retreat  Elder’s 
battery  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  was  handled 
with  consummate  skill. 

General  Kilpatrick,  upon  bringing  his  Second 
brigade  into  camp,  reported  personally  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Gene¬ 
rals  Meade  and  Pleasanton  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  the  important  duty 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  the  skill  he 
displayed  in  extricating  his  command  from  the 
most  trying  positions  in  which  a  command  can 
be  placed.  It  is  just  such  emergencies  that  test 
the  capacity  of  a  commanding  officer,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Kilpatrick,  all  through  the  trying  scenes  of 
Monday,  showed  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  for  nothing  but  cool  judgment  and  dis¬ 
criminate  action,  with  hard  fighting,  saved  the 
division  from  the  trap  the  enemy  had  laid  for  it. 
Generals  Kilpatrick,  Custer,  Davies,  Colonels 
Alger,  Mann,  Sawyer,  and  in  fact  a  large  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  officers  and  men,  deserve  particular 
mention  for  preserving  intact,  almost  by  super¬ 
human  exertions,  the  hard-earned  reputation  of 
the  cavalry  corps. 

General  Merritt  reports  that  the  enemy  have 
so  completely  destroyed  the  Orange  and  Alexan¬ 
dria  Railroad  between  Warrenton  Junction  and 
the  Rappahannock  River,  that  it  will  take  two 
months  to  reconstruct  it ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
engineers,  it  will  be  much  easier  and  save  time  to 
construct  almost  an  entire  new  road  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  repair  the  old  one.  They  have  filled 
the  cuts — of  which  there  are  several — with  trees 
and  earth  ;  burnt  the  culverts  and  bridges,  blown 
up  the  abutments,  destroyed  the  ties,  and  miles 
of  rails,  by  heating  and  twisting  them. 


Doc.  198. 

BATTLE  NEAR  BLOUNTSVILLE,  TENN. 

CINCINNATI  “  COMMERCIAL  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Bristol,  Tens.,  October  16, 1S63. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  from  Brabson’s 
Hill,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Blue 
Springs,  on  the  tenth  instant,  and  the  chase  after 
them  to  that  point.  General  Shackleford,  after  re¬ 
cruiting  his  nearly  worn-out  horses  for  twenty- 
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four  hours,  moved  his  command  forward  toward 
Blountsville,  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth.  A 
reconnoitring  party  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  volunteer 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Copeland,  drove  the  rebel 
pickets  in,  and  had  a  brisk  skirmish  for  half  an 
hour,  losing  one  man,  private  James  Barnes, 
company  E,  who  was  shot  in  the  head  and  in¬ 
stantly  expired. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the 
ball  opened  four  miles  from  Blountsville,  and  the 
firing  continued  all  day,  the  rebels  making  stands 
on  all  the  hills,  but  they  were  driven  from  their 
positions  and  retreated  through  Blountsville  at 
dark,  toward  Zollicoffer,  on  the  East-Tennessee 
and  Virginia  railroad.  Night  coming  on,  we  en¬ 
camped  near  Blountsville  for  the  night.  The 
rebels  becoming  alarmed,  evacuated  their  strong¬ 
hold,  Zollicoffer,  during  the  night,  and  retreated 
toward  Saltville,  evidently  thinking  we  were 
making  for  the  Salt  Works  at  that  place.  Our 
troops  followed  them  up  to  within  six  miles  of 
Abington,  Va.,  when  they  returned  to  Bristol. 
We  captured  here  three  locomotives  and  thirty- 
four  cars,  all  of  which  we  destroyed,  as  well  as 
five  railroad  bridges  above  Bristol.  W e  also  cap¬ 
tured  a  large  amount  of  salt,  sugar,  etc. 

The  rebels  had  thrown  down  the  fences  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blountsville,  and  thrown  up  breast¬ 
works,  and  boasted  that  they  intended  to  give  the 
Yanks  a  good  thrashing,  and  drive  them  from 
East-Tennessee ;  but,  as  usual,  instead  of  their 
doing  it,  they  did  the  tallest  kind  of  running. 
Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  small,  consisting 
as  follows  : 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  McBee,  company  G, 
Second  East-Tennessee  mounted  infantry,  wound¬ 
ed  seriously  in  the  head;  private  William  G. 
Francis,  company  G,  Second  East-Tennessee 
mounted  infantry,  in  the  foot;  Corporal  John 
Little,  company  K,  Fourteenth  Illinois  cavalry, 
in  the  foot ;  private  Andrew  Bishop,  company 
H,  Second  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  in  the  leg; 
Sergeant  R.  M.  Bail,  company  0,  Second  Ohio 
volunteer  cavalry,  in  the  hip. 

The  rebels  admit  a  loss  of  eight  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded.  We  also  took  ten  pris¬ 
oners. 

Our  boys,  in  the  recent  battles  and  skirmishes, 
have  behaved  most  gallantly.  They  (General 
Shackleford’s  division)  have  been  constantly  on 
the  move,  and,  in  fact,  have  done  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  East-Tennessee.  Two 
brigades  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loudon,  keep¬ 
ing  the  rebels,  under  Pegram,  out  of  that  section, 
while  Colonels  Foster’s  and  Carter’s  brigades  have 
been  in  the  front  here.  The  General  is  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  and  will  have  none  but  that  kind  about 
him. 


Doc.  199. 

CAPTURE  OP  GILLMORE’S  GUERRILLAS. 

Martinsburoii,  October  17,  1863. 
After  the  excitement  incident  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  Imbodenish  raid  had  partially  subsided 


here,  our  vigilant  “citizen  scout”  reported  at 
headquarters  information  in  reference  to  the 
movements  and  whereabouts  of  Major  Gillmore’s 
predatory  rebel  band,  “  to  villainy  and  to  van¬ 
dalism  consecrate.” 

It  appears  this  eminent  and  worthy  bush¬ 
whacker  had  conceived  a  plan  to  destroy,  on  a 
moonless  night,  October  fifteenth,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  bridge  across  Back  Creek,  and 
also  to  tear  up  generally  the  bridges  and  culverts 
above  that  point.  With  this  intention  Gillmora 
left  his  temporary  encampments  near  a  distillery, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburgh,  with  his  adventurous 
“knights  of  the  order  of  rum-punch,”  consisting 
of  about  forty  men,  including  two  Captains  and 
one  Lieutenant.  He  followed  in  his  line  of  march 
the  narrow  valley  west  of  the  North  Mountain 
range,  through  which  peacefully  meanders  the' 
clear  waters’  of  Back  Creek. 

Now,  Harry  Gillmore  is  a  thorough  lady’s  man. 
That  potent  influence  said  to  rule  court  and  camp 
and  grove  controlled  his  movements  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance.  En  route  to  the  point  at  which  he 
intended  to  rendezvous  until  night  set  in,  he 
halted  to  see  a  rebel  maiden,  “  fair  and  all  his 
fancy  painted  her,”  and  she  persuaded  him  to 
linger  behind  in  her  delightful  society,  and  to  in¬ 
trust  the  business  of  bridge-burning  to  his  senior 
Captain — Blackford.  But  for  this  circumstance 
Gillmore  would  not  now  be  at  large,  as  the  reader 
will  observe  presently. 

Leaving  the  Major  with  his  Delilah,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  marched  his  men  beyond  the  diminutive  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tomahawk,  within  five  miles  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  He  encamped — very  secretly,  he  thought^- 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  ravine  in  North  Mount¬ 
ain.  It  was  a  capital  hiding-place,  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and,  like  an  African 
jungle,'  easier  to  get  into  than  out  of.  Here  the 
party  awaited  the  approach  of  nightfall. 

In  this  lair  our  citizen  scout  discovered  the 
gang  and  reported  the  fact  at  headquarters.  The 
post  commandant  immediately  ordered  out  two 
small  detachments  of  cavalry  from  the  Twelfth 
Pennsylvania  and  First  New-York  regiments — 
one  commanded  by  Captain  Henry,  the  other  by 
Captain  R.  S.  Prendergast.  To  Captain  Prender- 
gast,  by  virtue  of  his  seniority,  was  intrusted  the 
management  and  command  of  the  enterprise  to 
capture  the  guerrillas.  A  small  party  of  infantry 
was  also  directed  to  march  to  Tomahawk,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry. 

Captain  Prendergast,  accompanied  by  the 
scout,  reconnoitred,  unseen,  the  position  of  the 
rebels,  and  judiciously  posted  his  cavalry  force 
where  they  would  entirely  cut  off  every  avenue 
of  escape.  He  directed  Captain  Henry,  with  the 
men  of  the* Twelfth,  to  occupy  the  road  running 
by  what  is  known  as  the  “  Old  Stone  Church,” 
and  himself  and  men  held  the  main  road  through 
Tomahawk — infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  by  his 
directions,  moving  upon  the  bushwhackers  from 
the  direction  of  Hedgesvillo,  with  orders  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  from  the  mountain  ravine. 

The  infantry  acted  promptly.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise — a  coup  d'etat;  the  graybacks 
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'were  thunderstruck  by  the  unexpected  presence 
and  sudden  onset  of  “the  boys  in  blue.”  Those 
of  them  who  could  get  to  their  horses  sprang  into 
their  saddles,  and,  with  accelerated  speed,  fled 
from  the  ravine,  only  to  encounter  the  New-York 
and  Pennsylvania  boys,  who  met  them  with  sabre 
in  hand.  Others  left  their  horses  behind  them 
and  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  in  a  style  exceed¬ 
ingly  creditable  to  chivalrous  pedestrianism.  W e 
routed  them,  “  foot,  horse,  and  dragoon,”  cap¬ 
turing  nearly  the  entire  party. 

Captain  Blackford  and  four  men,  hatless  and 
terribly  excited,  spurred  their  horses  desperately 
up  a  steep  hill-side,  but  were  overtaken  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  horsemen  of  the  First  New-York. 
The  other  Captain — Diggs,  I  believe  they  called 
him — with  his  Lieutenant,  attempted  to  “  dig 
out”  and  escape  on  foot,  but  were  captured  by 
the  boys  of  the  Twelfth,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

We  captured  in  all,  to  sum  up,  two  Captains, 
one  Lieutenant,  twenty-five  men,  thirty  horses, 
besides  pistols,  sabres,  and  other  weapons  of  of 
fensive  war  “too  numerous  to  mention.”  We 
have  exterminated,  so  to  speak,  Gillmore’s  choice 
spirits,  his  select  party,  his  picked  band,  his 
daring  and  reckless  favorites. 

The  fortunate  result  of  this  affair  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Captain 
Prendergast,  as  well  as  to  the  courage  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  different  de¬ 
tachments,  whose  effective  cooperation  was  so 
essential  to  the  complete  success  of  the  expedition. 
In  this  connection,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  General  Kelley’s  son,  visiting  Martins- 
burgh  to-day,  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  energy, 
capacity,  and  remarkable  success  of  Captain 
Prendergast,  complimenting  him  for  thus  ter¬ 
minating,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  the  career 
of  so  many  of  Gillmore’s  lawless  and  ruffianly 
satellites. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  several  who  were  in 
the  engagement  near  Smithfield  with  Captain 
Summer’s  company,  when  that  gallant  and  la¬ 
mented  officer  lost  his  life.  They  say  Gillmore 
killed  him,  but  they  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of 
his  spirited  conduct  and  bravery.  Honorable 
and  valiant  in  life,  in  death,  as  a  warrior,  he  rests 
gloriously,  peacefully,  where  the  din  of  battle 
shall  never  more  disturb  him.  “  He  lives  in 
fame,  that  died  in  virtue’s  cause.”*  The  prisoners 
frankly  admitted  the  irregular  character  of  their 
military  avQcations.  They  had  speculated  in 
horses,  (stolen  ones,  of  course,)  attacked  our 
cavalry  pickets  at  night,  carried  rebel  mails,  aided 
parties  running  the  river  “blockade”  with  goods, 
burned  bridges,  robbed  Union  people,  and  lived 
on  the  plunder  thus  obtained.  One  of  them,  an 
Irishman,  boastingly  remarked  that  he  had  read 
the  Baltimore  papers  daily,  for  some  time  past ; 
another,  with  an  inward  chuckle  of  delight,  said 
he  had  crossed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
at  night  three  times  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
with  contraband  goods  ;  while  a  third  jocosely 
added  that  he  had  purchased,  with  “greenbacks,” 
an  india-rubber  overcoat,  which  came  from  Good¬ 
year’s  establishment  in  New-York  City, only  three 


weeks  ago !  These  rebel  assertions  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  as  regards  “  articles  contraband 
of  war,”  I  think  there  is  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where  along  the  Potomac.  Grapeshot. 


Doc.  200. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  BLOCKADE  RUNNERS. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  BAILEY’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Flag-ship  San  Jacinto,  ) 
Key  West,  October  24,  1863.  j 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Wavy : 

Sir:  I  have  to  report  the  destruction  of  the 
blockade-running  steamer  Scottish  Chief  and  the 
sloop  Kate  Dale,  in  Hillsborough  River,  by  an 
armed  expedition  from  the  United  States  gun¬ 
boats  Tahoma  and  Adela. 

Having  learned  that  these  vessels  were  loading 
with  cotton  and  about  to  sail,  and  being  appre¬ 
hensive  that  by  reason  of  their  light  load  and 
draft  they  would  escape  the  blockading  vessel,  I 
sent  Lieutenant  Commander  Semmes  to  Tampa 
Bay  to  destroy  them.  It  was  planned  between 
myself  and  Captain  Semmes  that  he  should, 
with  the  Tahoma,  assisted  by  the  Adela,  divert 
attention  from  the  real  object  of  the  expedition 
by  shelling  the  fort  and  town,  and  that,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  men  should  be  landed  at  a 
port  on  old  Tampa  Bay,  distant  from  the  fort,  to 
proceed  overland  to  the  port  on  the  Hillsborough 
River,  where  the  blockade-runners  lay,  there  to 
destroy  them. 

The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out,  but  not 
without  considerable  loss. 

On  the  sixteenth  instant  the  Tahoma  and  Ade¬ 
la  ran  in  .abreast  of  the  batteries  and  shelled  them 
slowly  during  the  day.  The  firing  was  in  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  accurate  and  precise.  At  dark,  as 
soon  as  the  moon  went  down,  a  force— consisting 
of  Acting-Ensigns  J.  P.  Randall  and  J.  G.  Koeh¬ 
ler,  with  sixty  men  from  the  Tahoma,  and  of 
Acting-Ensigns  Stomberg  and  Balch,  and  First 
Assistant-Engineer  Bennett,  with  forty  men  from 
the  Adela,  and  Acting  Master’s  Mate  Crane  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  guides— was  landed  at  Bal¬ 
last  Point. 

The  expedition  was  under  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  Acting-Master  T.  R.  Harris,  executive 
officer  of  the  Tahoma.  The  line  of  march  was 
quietly  taken  up  for  the  river,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  who,  being  too  ill 
to  walk,  was  borne  in  a  litter.  A  march  of  four¬ 
teen  miles  (rendered  circuitous  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  houses,  creeks,  etc.,)  brought  the 
party  before  daylight  to  the  river-bank.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  the  vessels  were  discovered 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  force  was,  therefore, 
moved  to  a  point  opposite  where  they  lay,  and 
those  on  board  brought  under  aim  of  the  rifles 
and  ordered  to  send  a  boat,  which  they  did.  A 
detachment  was  thereupon  sent  to  bring  over  the 
vessels  and  to  make  prisoners  of  those  on  board. 

At  this  time  two  men  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  vessels,  who  carried  the  alarm  to  the 
garrison.  The  vessels,  meantime,  were  fired  ef- 
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fectually,  and  the  force  thereupon  set  out  upon 
its  return.  Encountering  an  armed  party  near 
the  beach,  a  charge  was  made  and  two  rebels 
made  prisoners.  The  beach,  finally,  was  safely 
reached  without  loss,  and  pickets  were  stationed 
and  the  party  rested,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
boats  then  being  despatched  from  the  Tahoma 
and  the  Adela.  While  so  resting,  word  was 
brought  that  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infantry  were  advancing.  The  party  was  formed 
to  resist  an  attack,  and,  the  boats  having  arrived, 
the  embarkation  commenced. 

While  this  was  proceeding  the  rebels  opened 
fire.  The  First  and  Second  divisions,  with  seven 
prisoners,  proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 
boats,  and  the  Third  division,  spread  out  that  the 
rebels  might  not  fire  into  a  mass,  returned  the 
fire  energetically  and  with  great  coolness  and 
bravery.  The  Adela  meantime  shelled  the  woods 
(in  which  the  rebels  were  concealed,  and  from 
which  they  fired)  with  shrapnel.  The  First  and 
Second  divisions  having  embarked,  the  rear-guard, 
on  receiving  the  order  to  do  so,  followed.  This 
rear-guard  stood  nobly  to  their  post,  protecting 
the  retreat  under  an  extremely  severe  fire  from 
a  concealed  enemy,  loading  and  firing  with  the 
coolness  of  target  practice,  and  finally  leaving 
quietly  at  the  word  of  command,  bearing  with 
them  their  wounded. 

The  rebels  were  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  (a  son  of  the  late  United  States  Senator) 
Westcott,  and  were  so-called  “regulars.” 

The  retreat  to  the  boats  was  admirably  con¬ 
ducted  by  Acting-Master  Harris.  The  expedition 
throughout  was  characterized  by  a  disciplined 
courage  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men. 
The  force  suffered  severely  at  the  beach,  and 
both  courage  and  discipline  were  called  for.  Our 
loss  was  as  follows : 

Killed  —  James  Warrall,  seaman,  Tahoma  ; 
John  Roddy,  seaman,  Adela;  Joseph  O’Donnell, 
seaman,  Adela. 

Ten  were  wounded,  including  Acting-Ensign 
Randall  and  Koehler,  and  two  seriously.  Five 
were  made  prisoners. 

In  reporting  these  losses,  Lieutenant-Command¬ 
er  Semmes  observes : 

“I  regret  seriously  our  loss,  yet  I  feel  a  great 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  having  impressed  the 
rebels  with  the  idea  that  blockade-running  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  safe  even  up  the  Hillsborough  River.” 

I  am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Theodorus  Bailey, 

A.  R.  Admiral,  Commanding  E.  G.  B.  Squadron. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Oct.  23, 1S63. 

On  the  twelfth  instant,  the  United  States  gun¬ 
boat  Tahoma,  Lieutenant-Commander  Semmes, 
after  three  months’  repairing  and  preparation, 
and  taking  on  board  a  two-hundred-pound 
Parrott  rifle,  left  here  for  Tampa  Bay,  arriving  on 
the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  where  she  found 
the  United  States  steamer  Adela,  Acting  Volun¬ 
teer  Lieutenant  Stodder,  and  schooners  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  and  Ariel,  blockading. 


The  next  morning  both  steamers  started  up 
for  Tampa,  the  county  seat  of  Hillsboro  County, 
standing  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay.  The  town 
Is  defended  on  the  water-side  by  a  battery  of 
five  guns,  built  on  one  end  of  the  United  States 
parade  ground,  and  formerly  called  Fort  Brooke, 
used  during  the  war  with  the  Indians.  To  the 
right  of  this  are  the  United  States  docks  and 
warehouses,  now  occupied  by  the  rebels  as  bar¬ 
racks.  Behind  these  are  some  blacksmith  and 
machine  shops,  used  by  the  rebel  army,  and 
also  for  fitting  out  blockade-runners. 

Before  going  far  the  Tahoma’ s  engine  gave  out, 
causing  a  delay  until  the  next  morning.  On  the 
fifteenth  they  continued  on  their  way,  the  Taho¬ 
ma  taking  the  lead,  and  the  Adela  following. 
While  crawling  along  shore,  off  Gadson’s  Point, 
looking  for  a  battery  reported  to  be  there,  the 
Tahoma  got  aground  three  times,  and  was 
hauled  off  after  some  trouble  and  breaking  of 
hawsers  by  the  Adela.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Tahoma’ s  engine  again  broke  down,  and  the 
Adela  started  with  her  in  tow,  when  her  engine 
also  gave  out.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  Adela  be¬ 
ing  again  in  order,  the  Tahoma  was  lashed  along¬ 
side,  and  towed  into  position  before  Tampa, 
where  she  came  to  anchor  as  near  the  battery  as 
she  could  get.  The  Adela  being  of  much  lighter 
draft,  cast  loose,  ran  up  nearer  the  works  and 
opened  on  them,  throwing  shell  after  shell  into 
the  battery,  barracks,  and  buildings  adjoining. 
Captain  Semmes,  after  going  out  in  a  small  boat 
and  planting  stakes  with  flags  attached,  as  if 
preparing  to  land  on  left  side  of  bay,  returned 
to  ship,  and  opened  fire  from  his  pivot,  and  twen¬ 
ty-pound  Parrotts,  the  shell  from  both  vessels 
making  dirt  and  splinters  fly,  driving  the  men 
from  the  works,  and  the  people  from  the  town. 

In  the  evening  forty  picked  men  from  the 
Adela — fifteen  from  the  Engineer’s  division,  un¬ 
der  Chief-Engineer  Bennett ;  fifteen  from  the 
First  division  of  riflemen,  under  Acting-Ensign 
Strandberg ;  ten  from  Second  division,  under 
Acting-Ensign  Balch ;  and  sixty  men  from  the 
Tahoma — thirty  from  the  First  division,  under 
Acting-Ensign  Kaeler ;  thirty  from  Second  divi¬ 
sion,  under  Acting-Ensign  Randall;  the  whole 
under  command  of  Acting-Master  Harris,  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Tahoma,  answered  to  their 
names  on  the  deck  of  the  Tahoma.  She  then 
got  under  way,  manoeuvred  about  the  bay,  mak¬ 
ing  feints  of  landing  at  several  places,  then  ran 
some  miles  down  the  bay,  and,  at  ten  p.m.,  land¬ 
ed  them  at  Gadson’s  Point,  on  the  right-hand 
shore ;  the  boats  all  returning  to  the  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  the  party  carried 
with  them.  At  three  and  a  half  a.m.  of  the 
seventeenth,  they  had  made  less  than  one  half 
the  distance  necessary  to  travel  before  sunrise, 
and  were  much  fatigued  by  dragging  a  heavy 
boat  for  some  miles  through  swamps  and  thick 
underbrush.  The  boat  becoming  too  much  stove 
for  use,  was  thrown  in  the  bushes,  the  party 
pushing  on  and  arriving  near  the  bank  of  Hills¬ 
boro  River,  six  miles  above  Tampa,  at  six  a.m. 
There  they  divided  into  squads,  each  approach- 
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ing  the  river  by  a  different  route  to  prevent  com¬ 
munication  with  the  troops  below.  Acting-En¬ 
sign  Balch  and  men  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
river,  where,  near  the  opposite  bank,  lay  the 
steamer  Scottish  Chief,  loaded  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  bales  of  cotton,  and  also  the  sloop 
Kate  Dale,  with  eleven  bales.  He  hailed  some 
men  moving  about  the  steamer,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  cover  them  with  their  rifles,  gave  them 
three  minutes  to  lower  their  boat  to  come  over 
after  him,  which  they  immediately  did.  Turning 
them  out,  and  leaving  them  prisoners  under  a 
guard  ashore,  he  took  possession  of  the  boat, 
taking  six  men  with  him,  boarded  the  steamer, 
capturing  all  on  board,  and  informing  the  Captain 
that  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Government.  When  the  rest  of 
the  party  arrived,  the  vessel  was  ready  for  firing. 
The  order  having  been  given,  he  started  a  fire  in 
her  fore-hold.  The  sloop  was  served  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  both  were  a 
mass  of  flames.  Ten  minutes  from  the  time  of 
first  seeing  the  vessels,  the  whole  object  of  the 
expedition  was  accomplished,  and  the  party 
started  on  their  way  back  by  a  more  direct  route 
to  the  bay,  making  short  halts  for  rest,  and  carry¬ 
ing  some  of  their  number  who  gave  out  on  the 
road.  One  of  the  Tahoma’s  men  became  so  ex¬ 
hausted  that,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  left  be¬ 
hind,  after  being  carried  some  miles  through 
swamp  and  bushes.  When  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  small  squads  of  rebel  troops  were  seen 
dodging  about  in  the  scrub  ahead,  at  first  in 
squads  of  five  or  six,  then  by  eight,  ten,  fifteen, 
until  when  near  the  beach  a  sharp  fire  was 
opened  on  the  advance  scouts.  The  main  body 
coming  up  scattered  them  in  all  directions,  and, 
taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  the  line  of  march 
was  continued  to  the  beach,  down  the  beach  to 
nearly  opposite  where  the  Adela  lay  aground. 
Here  they  made  signal  for  boats  and  came  to  a 
halt,  first  throwing  out  pickets  to  prevent  a  sur¬ 
prise.  So  exhausted  were  some  of  the  men  that 
they  would  sink  down  anywhere,  and  would 
rather  die  than  go  further.  The  Adela,  on  seeing 
them,  fired  a  lee  gun,  and  made  signals  to  the 
Tahoma,  which,  with  all  the  boats  with  her,  lay 
aground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  some 
miles  from  them.  On  seeing  the  Adela’s  signals, 
she  sent  the  boats  after  them  in  charge  of  an 
Acting  Master’s  Mate. 

In  the  mean  time  some  horsemen  had  been 
seen  flying  about  through  the  woods,  as  if  ar¬ 
ranging  matters,  while  others  were  seen  dodging 
about  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  apparently 
planting  themselves  in  a  half  circle  about  them. 
Not  appearing  in  any  force  or  showing  any  dis¬ 
position  to  make  an  attack,  one  of  the  men  was  sent 
out  to  half  his  depth  in  the  water.  When  the  boats 
got  to  him  they  were  turned  about.  Acting- 
Master  Harris  ordered  all,  except  the  Tahoma’s 
First  division,  to  embark.  No  sooner  had  they 
got  in  the  water  some  distance  than  the  concealed 
enemy  began  to  close  up  from  all  sides,  and 
opened  a  rapid  fire  on  them.  Acting-Ensign 
Strandberg’s  division  had  not  yet  left.  These 


faced  about  with  the  Tahoma’s  First  division, 
charged  on  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them 
again  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bushes.  Captain 
Harris  ordered  the  remainder  to  take  to  the  boats, 
which  were  now  some  quarter  of  a  mile  out. 
Before  they  had  got  half  way  out,  a  fire  was 
opened  on  them  from  the  bushes  along  the  beach 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  from  some  light  ar¬ 
tillery  masked  among  the  bushes.  A  party  of  rifle¬ 
men  and  cavalry,  before  unseen,  came  around  from 
behind  a  building  below  them,  charged  up  the 
beach  with  a  yell,  some  of  the  horsemen  riding 
along  into  the  water,  to  cut  them  to  pieces  as 
they  got  into  the  boats.  The  Adela  was  the  first 
to  see  this  movement.  Having  but  one  gun  that 
would  reach,  she  opened  on  the  advancing  col¬ 
umn,  Captain  Stodder  himself  sighting  the  gun, 
and  making  some  splendid  shots,  bursting  shell 
among  the  horsemen,  compelling  most  of  them 
to  put  back  and  go  around  through  the  woods. 
This  with  the  fire  from  the  boats,  and  from  those 
in  the  water,  kept  the  rebels  in  check  until  all 
the  boats  got  off,  bringing  the  prisoners  with 
them.  Orders  were  given  to  turn  back  and  cap¬ 
ture  the  guns,  and  fight  it  out,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  wading  and  swimming  to  the 
boats,  nearly  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  had 
become  wet  and  useless  ;  the  project  was  there¬ 
fore  abandoned,  the  boats  returning  to  their 
ships.  Shortly  after  the  Adela  got  off  and  ran 
over  to  the  place  of  conflict,  and  opened  on  the 
rebels,  driving  them  up  toward  Tampa.  On 
Sunday,  the  eighteenth,  Captain  Semmes  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of 
our  missing  men.  From  what  we  can  gather,  the 
Tahoma  lost  one  man,  James  World,  killed. 
Acting-Ensign  Randall,  and  six  men  wounded, 
and  two  men,  Collins  and  Hilton,  taken  prisoners. 
The  Adela  lost  two  men,  Roddy  and  O’Donnald, 
killed,  five  men  wounded ;  one  man,  Donnelly, 
taken  prisoner.  The  rebels  lost  six  killed,  a 
number  wounded,  and  seven  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  the  citizens  of 
Tampa  held  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  court¬ 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  military 
company,  and  electing  a  captain.  Had  Captain 
Semmes  known  it  while  they  were  balloting,  he 
would  have  sent  them  several  two  hundred- 
pound  black-balls,  which  they  would  not  have 
stopped  to  count. 

Some  time  after  the  boats  had  returned,  a 
head  was  seen  projecting  above  water  at  some 
distance  from  land,  while  a  party  of  rebels  were 
on  the  beach  firing  at  it,  and  calling  out  for  the 
man  to  come  on  shore.  A  boat  was  sent  in 
charge  of  Acting-Ensign  Garman,  to  ascertain 
who  the  head  belonged  to,  when  it  was  found  to 
belong  to  the  pilot  of  the  Tahoma,  who  had 
waded  out  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  determined 
rather  to  drown  than  be  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
nearly  dead  from  exhaustion. 

Among  the  trophies  were  some  cartridges.  In 
j  place  of  balls  there  are  twelve  large  buckshot  or 
pistol-balls  wrapped  up  in  cloth.  Some  of  our 
men  were  wounded  with  these.  Doctor  Gale,  of 
the  Adela,  took  from  one  of  the  wounded  a 
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home-made  lead  ball  weighing  four  ounces.  The 
wounded  were  taken  to  a  Government  building 
near  the  light-house,  on  Egmond  Key,  and  left  in 
charge  of  Doctor  Gunning,  of  the  Tahoma. 
Captain  Westcott,  commander  of  the  post,  (rebel,) 
and  formerly  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  re¬ 
presentative  from  Florida,  said  that  as  our  men 
who  died  on  shore  fought  so  bravely,  they  in¬ 
tended  to  give  them  the  best  funeral  they  could 
get  up.  The  Adcla  raised  a  purse  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  dollars  and  sent  it  to  one  of  these 
men — Donoly,  who  is  a  prisoner.  The  Tahoma 
also  sent  money  to  these  men  to  pay  their  way 
while  travelling  in  Dixie.  Most  of  the  rebels  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  fight  were  old  Indian  hunters,  who 
bushwhacked  with  the  Indians  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

From  the  flag  of  truce  and  the  prisoners  taken, 
we  learned  many  incidents  connected  with  the 
fight.  As  the  steamer  approached  the  town,  one 
of  the  garrison  at  the  fort  asked  the  others  : 
“  What  are  those  two  large  steamers  coming  up 
here  for  ?  ”  The  others  answered  :  “  They  are 
coming  here  after  oysters  ;  I  think  you  will  soon 
see  them  throwing  their  shells  over  this  way.” 

One  of  the  Tahoma’ s  mammoth  shells  entered 
a  house,  and  burst ;  one  of  the  pieces,  weighing 
about  forty  pounds,  swept  the  dinner-table,  at 
which  sat  Miss  Crane,  daughter  of  formerly  Col¬ 
onel  Crane,  of  the  army,  now  an  Acting  Master’s 
Mate  on  the  Tahoma. 

Our  party  were  surprised  on  receiving  a  charge 
from  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry,  not  knowing 
that  there  were  any  in  the  place.  The  way  in 
which  this  happened  was  this :  A  party  of  fifty 
cavalry  had  been  sent  about  the  country  to  pick 
up  cattle  and  send  them  to  Bragg’s  army  ;  these 
by  chance  arrived  at  Tampa  on  the  day  of  the 
bombardment,  and  (as  they  say)  eagerly  took  a 
hand  in  the  sport. 

The  light  field-pieces  used  in  the  woods  were 
made  in  Tampa,  by  the  rebels,  by  boring  out  an 
engine  shaft. 

The  ruse  de  guerre  of  Captain  Semmes  suc¬ 
ceeded  perfectly.  The  rebs  watched  him  put¬ 
ting  down  the  stakes  near  the  southern  entrance, 
guessed  its  meaning,  and  in  the  evening  posted  a 
strong  body  of  men  in  the  woods,  ready  to  anni¬ 
hilate  any  party  attempting  to  land  there.  The 
smoke  from  the  burning  vessels  gave  them  the 
first  notice  that  we  had  landed  on  the  opposite 
side  and  given  them  the  slip. 

Yours,  Pjekenix. 


Doc.  201. 

ADDRESS  OF  JEFFERSON  DAYIS. 

Missionary  Ridge,  Oct.  17, 1803. 

The  following  address  from  the  President  to 
the  troops  was  published  yesterday  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,  ) 
October  14,  1868.  ) 

Soldiers  :  A  grateful  country  recognizes  your 
arduous  services,  and  rejoices  over  your  glorious 
victory  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga.  When 


your  countrymen  shall  more  fully  learn  the  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  under  which  you  attacked 
the  enemy,  though  they  cannot  be  more  thankful, 
they  may  admire  more  the  gallantry  and  patriotic 
devotion  which  secured  your  success.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  every  State  of  the  Confederacy,  your 
steps  have  been  followed  up  with  affectionate 
solicitude  by  friends  in  every  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Defenders  of  the  heart  of  our  territory, 
your  movements  have  been  an  object  of  interest, 
anxiety,  and  hope. 

Our  cause  depends  on  you,  and  happy  it  is 
that  all  can  rely  upon  your  achieving  whatever, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  human  power 
can  effect. 

Though  you  have  done  much,  very  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Behind  you  is  a  people  pro¬ 
viding  for  your  support,  and  depending  upon 
your  protection.  Before  you  is  a  country  devas¬ 
tated  by  your  ruthless  invaders,  where  gentle 
women,  feeble  age,  and  helpless  infancy  have  been 
subjected  to  outrages  without  parallel  in  the  war¬ 
fare  of  civilized  nations. 

With  eager  eye  they  watch  for  your  coming  to 
their  deliverance,  and  homeless  refugees  pine  for 
the  hour  when  your  victorious  arms  shall  restore 
their  family  shelters  from  which  they  have  been 
driven  and  forced  to  take  up  arms  to  vindicate 
their  political  rights,  freedom,  equality,  and  State 
sovereignty,  which  were  a  heritage  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  your  Revolutionary  sires. 

You  have  but  the  alternative  of  being  slaves  of 
submission  to  a  despotic  usurpation  or  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  a  vigorous,  united,  and  persist¬ 
ent  effort  will  secure. 

All  which  fires  a  manly  breast,  moves  a  patriot, 
or  exalts  a  hero,  is  present  to  stimulate  and  sus¬ 
tain  you.  Nohly  have  you  redeemed  your 
pledges,  given  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  the 
memory  of  your  ancestors  and  the  rights  of  your 
posterity. 

That  you  may  complete  the  mission  to  which 
you  have  devoted  yourselves,  will  require  of  you 
such  exertions  in  the  future  as  you  have  made  in 
the  past,  and  the  continuous  self-denial  which  re¬ 
jects  every  consideration  at  variance  with  the 
public  service  as  unworthy  of  the  holy  cause  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

When  the  war  shall  be  ended  the  highest  meed 
of  praise  will  be  due,  and  probably  be  given,  to 
him  who  has  claimed  the  least  for  himself  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  service  he  has  rendered.  And  the 
bitterest  self-reproach  which  may  hereafter  haunt 
the  memory  of  any  one  will  be  to  him  who 
has  allowed  selfish  aspiration  to  prevail  over  his 
desire  for  the  public  good. 

United  as  we  are  in  a  common  destiny,  obedi¬ 
ence  and  cordial  cooperation  are  essential.  There 
is  no  higher  duty  than  that  which  requires  one 
to  exert  and  render  to  all  what  is  due  to  their 
station.  He  who  sows  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  distrust  prepares  for  a  harvest  of  slaughter 
and  defeat. 

To  your  gallantry,  energy,  and  fortitude  you 
crown  this  harmony  with  due  subordination  and 
cheerful  support  of  lawful  authority. 
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I  fervently  hope  that  this  ferocious  war,  so  un¬ 
justly  waged  against  our  country,  may  soon  end, 
and  that,  with  the  blessing  of  peace,  you  may  be 
restored  to  your  homes  and  useful  pursuits,  and 
I  pray  our  heavenly  Father  may  cover  you  with 
the  shield  of  his  protection  in  your  battle,  and 
endow  you  with  the  virtues  which  will  close 
your  trials  in  victory  complete. 

Jefferson  Davis. 


Doc.  202. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

October  IT,  1863. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Whereas,  The  term  of  service  of  part  of  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  will  expire 
during  the  coming  year ;  and,  whereas,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  men  raised  by  the  present  draft,  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  call  out  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  three  years  or  the 
war — not,  however,  exceeding  three  years  : 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  ac¬ 
tual  service,  do  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  to 
raise  and  have  enlisted  into  the  United  States  ser¬ 
vice,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in 
the  field  from  their  respective  States,  their  quotas 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus 
called  out  and  duly  enlisted  shall  receive  advance 
pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War 
Department,  through  the  Provost-Marshal  Gene¬ 
ral’s  office,  by  special  letters. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received 
under  this  call,  as  well  as  all  others  not  hereto¬ 
fore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that,  if  any  State  shall  fail 
to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in  said  State, 
or  on  the  districts  of  said  State,  for  their  due 
proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft  shall 
commence  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this 
proclamation  shall  interfere  with  existing  orders, 
or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  or  where  it  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be 
assigned  by  the  War  Department,  through  the 
Provost-Marshal  General’s  office,  due  regard 
being  had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished, 
whether  by  volunteering  or  drafting,  and  the  re¬ 
cruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  instructions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued 
by  that  department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself 
not  only  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof,  in¬ 


voking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and 
effective  aid  to  the  measures  thus  adopted,  with 
a  view  to  reenforce  our  victorious  armies  now  in 
the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  prosperous  end,  thus  closing  for  ever 
the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed.  * 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  seven¬ 
teenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  huqdred  and  sixty -three,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President. 

William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  203. 

EIGHT  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  TENN. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Loudon,  Tenn.,  October  27,  1863. 

The  beautiful  valley  known  as  the  “  Sweet¬ 
water  Valley, ”  extending  from  Loudon,  on  the 
Holston,  to  Calhoun,  on  the  Hiawassee  Rivers, 
has  lately  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  suf¬ 
fering. 

Colonel  Wolford  is  an  exceedingly  cautious 
man,  and  so  excessively  cautious  in  guarding 
against  surprise,  that  the  more  fiery  and  in¬ 
cautious  have  regarded  him  faulty  in  this  wise. 
While  at  Philadelphia,  his  pickets  were  well 
posted,  and  were  kept  vigilant  by  a  system 
of  visiting  them  often,  which  he  himself  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  which  he  compelled  his  officers  to 
pursue.  In  addition  to  detailed  scouts,  whom 
he  constantly  kept  out,  he  had  his  picket  posts 
so  strong  as  to  allow  scouts  from  them  to  be  out 
four  or  five  miles,  day  and  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  instant,  (the 
day  of  the  fight,)  a  staff-officer  from  General 
Burnside  arrived  at  headquarters,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  escort  of 
ten  men  from  Wolford,  requesting  the  Colonel  to 
immediately  withdraw  his  scouts  and  send  out 
no  more  until  his  return,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  his  scouting  parties  might  so  provoke  the 
enemy  as  to  endanger  the  flag.  The  request 
was  acceded  to,  except  picket  scouts  and  a 
scout  at  Sweetwater,  a  distance  of  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
departure  •  of  the  flag  of  truce,  before  an  or 
derly  announced  the  fact  that  a  rebel  column 
had  come  up  to  Sweetwater,  and  had  taken  a 
north-westerly  direction,  which  threatened  the 
safety  of  our  foraging  train.  The  Eleventh  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  being  on  review,  the  commanding 
officer,  Major  Graham,  was  ordered  to  hasten  to 
the  train  for  its  defence.  But  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  before  another  communication  from 
Sweetwater  announced  a  still  heavier  force  of  the 
enemy  moving  in  the  same  direction.  These  two 
rebel  forces,  evidently  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  Eleventh  Kentucky,  the  First  Kentucky, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams,  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
enforce  Graham. 

Meantime,  two  hundred  of  the  Twelfth  Ken¬ 
tucky  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sweetwater,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  magnitude  of  the  movements  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  endeavor  to  develop  his  designs.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  until  the  real  animus  of  the 
enemy  was  disclosed,  for  a  heavy  column,  mov¬ 
ing  up  the  main  road  from  Sweetwater,  announced 
the  intention  to  be  an  attack.  A  courier  was 
hurriedly  despatched  to  recall  Adams  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  but,  unfortunately,  was  captured  before 
reaching  his  destination.  Soon  the  rebels  swarm¬ 
ed  in  from  every  direction  in  overwhelming  force — 
in  front,  in  the  rear,  and  on  both  flanks  ;  and 
making  no  demands,  and  giving  no  warning  for 
the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  place,  they 
commenced  the  attack  with  fury.  It  was  now 
that  the  brilliancy  of  Wolford’s  qualities  were 
called  into  requisition,  for  the  rebel  hosts  had 
sworn  that  they  would  have  Wolford  and  his 
entire  command.  Environed  on  all  sides  by  such 
a  force,  was  placing  him  in  a  position  of  unenvia¬ 
ble  character.  The  First  and  Eleventh  Kentucky 
cavalry  both  gone,  no  information  of  their  where¬ 
abouts  could  be  obtained,  and  their  fate  no  one 
was  able  to  divine,  which  left  but  the  Twelfth 
Kentucky  cavalry  and  Forty -fifth  Ohio  mounted 
infantry  to  confront  and  battle  an  enemy,  the  low¬ 
est  estimate  of  whose  force  was  seven  thousand 
picked  and  experienced  warriors,  with  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns.  It  was  really  a  critical  situation. 
The  fight  was  inaugurated  in  front.  Wolford, 
getting  his  battery  of  little  mountain  howitzers 
into  position,  and  arranging  his  handful  of  men 
to  the  best  advantage,  opened  with  animation  on 
the  advancing  foe,  and  by  a  desperate  struggle, 
in  which  the  Twelfth  Kentucky  cavalry  and 
Forty-fifth  Ohio  mounted  infantry  distinguished 
themselves,  the  rebel  column  was  checked,  reel¬ 
ed,  and  finally  gave  way.  This  cheering  result 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  enemy  advancing  in 
every  direction.  The  battle  progressed  for  four 
hours,  during  which  time  our  trusty  Enfields  and 
carbines  were  dealing  death  in  the  rebel  lines, 
while  our  little  battery,  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  Lieutenant  Allison,  was  in  close  and 
effective  range.  The  anaconda  began  to  tighten, 
and  our  little  band  were  being  gradually  confined 
to  more  narrow  limits  ;  and,  there  being  no  hopes 
of  reenforcements  from  Loudon,  all  began  to  feel 
their  critical  attitude,  and  that  something  must 
speedily  be  done,  or  defeat  and  capture  were  in¬ 
evitable.  Our  men,  wearied  with  four  hours’ 
exertion,  and  plainly  seeing  themselves  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  rebel  lines,  began  to  settle  down  in 
the  conviction  that  capture  was  unavoidable,  and 
numbers  so  expressing  themselves,  Wolford  told 
them  never  to  think  of  surrendering,  and  straight¬ 
ening  up  his  shattered  ranks,  as  best  he  could, 
ordered  a  charge,  leading  it  himself,  and  amid 
the  huzzas  of  our  cavaliers  the  rebels  gave  way, 
and  could  not  be  rallied  until  Wolford  and  almost 
his  entire  command  were  out  of  their  clutches, 
coming  off  the  field  with  fifty-one  prisoners, 


losing  twenty-two  out  of  fifty-four  wagons,  and 
losing  his  battery,  but  not  until  every  round  of 
ammunition  had  been  exhausted.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Philadelphia.  Now,  I  will  sketch 
the  whereabouts  of  the  First  Kentucky  and 
Eleventh  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  I  may  say  with 
propriety  that  the  achievements  of  these  two 
regiments  add  a  distinguishing  lustre  to  the 
whole  affair.  The  Eleventh  Kentucky,  in  the 
advance,  had  proceeded  but  four  miles  before 
they  came  upon  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
the  train,  having  captured  it  and  the  guard. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant  Graham,  the 
rebels  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  train  and 
escort  recaptured.  Then  commenced  a  running 
fight  of  twelve  miles,  in  which  severe  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  for  the  rebel 
dead  and  wounded  lay  scattered  along  the  road 
at  short  intervals,  during  the  entire  chase.  They 
threw  away  blankets,  saddle-bags  and  contents, 
and  guns,  evidently  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
flight.  According  to  the  best  information,  the 
result  of  the  pursuit  sums  up  a  mortality  list  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  of  thirty  killed,  one  hun¬ 
dred  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners.  This 
I  regard  as  close  figuring,  without  exaggeration. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  were  pursued  by  eighteen 
hundred  rebels,  who  recaptured  the  most  of  them, 
together  with  the  men  guarding  them.  It  was 
in  this  way,  and  not  at  Philadelphia,  that  we 
lost  the  most  of  our  captured  men.  Flearing 
cannonading  at  Philadelphia,  we  discontinued 
the  pursuit,  knowing  that  our  forces  there  were 
engaged.  Ascertaining  that  Wolford  was  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded,  we  aimed  to  strike  the  road 
leading  from  Loudon  to  Philadelphia,  which  we 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  on  arriving  at  the  road, 
found  the  rebels,  and  under  Adams  attacked 
them,  driving  them  near  Philadelphia.  In  one 
charge,  we  captured  twenty-five,  and  killed  a 
number.  Learning  that  Wolford  had  cut  his 
way  out  safely,  we  withdrew  to  Loudon,  bring¬ 
ing  in  sixty  prisoners.  The  full  and  complete 
result  of  the  day’s  proceedings  exhibits  our 
list  in  killed  to  be  twenty ;  wounded,  eighty ;  and 
missing,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

The  rebels  acknowledge  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  a-  loss  of  prisoners  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  which  we  have  in  our  possession. 
This  acknowledgment  is  fully  corroborated  by 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  With  this  result 
before  us,  we  may  claim  the  advantage  of  the 
fight.  What  occurred  at  Philadelphia  I  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  most  reliable  source — from  officers 
in  whose  statements  the  utmost  confidence  can 
be  safely  reposed  ;  and  of  what  happened,  as  nar¬ 
rated  on  the  pursuit,  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

“LOUISVILLE  JOURNAL”  ACCOUNT. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal : 

As  you  and  your  numerous  readers  may  be 
interested  about  affairs  in  East-Tennessee,  and 
many  of  our  personal  friends  solicitous  to  learn 
the  casualties  of  our  late  engagement,  I  therefore 
send  you  the  following  reliable  account:  We 
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had  been  ordered  back  from  Athens,  some  eight¬ 
een  miles  west  to  Philadelphia,  which  lies  six 
miles  from  Loudon  Bridge,  in  order  to  be  in  sup¬ 
porting  distance  of  that  strong  position — had  been 
constantly  on  the  lookout  there  with  scouts  and 
patrols  up  till  Tuesday  morning  of  the  twentieth 
inatant,  when  a  flag  of  truce  passed  through  our 
lines  from  General  Burnside  to  the  confederates. 
On  account  of  the  usages  of  war,  we  sent  no  men¬ 
acing  force  forward  to  a  reconnoissance,  but  sent 
out  some  forage  wagons  for  corn.  They  had 
gone  out  but  a  few  miles  when  they  were  rushed 
upon  and  captured  by  the  enemy.  Colonel  Wol¬ 
ford  immediately  sent  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Kentucky  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  Twelfth,  to 
recapture  them,  which  was  accomplished,  but 
was  not  all  held.  Just  at  this  time  an  attack 
was  fiercely  made  upon  the  town  on  the  east, 
north,  and  west  sides,  including  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  was  defended  by  the  Forty-fifth 
Ohio,  mounted  men,  on  the  west,  and  the  Twelfth 
Kentucky  cavalry  on  the  east,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  First  and  Eleventh  on  the  north,  while  the 
small  howitzer  battery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Laws,  was  stationed  on  the  high  hill*  which  sets 
in  the  south  of  the  town.  Picket  skirmishing 
commenced  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes  the  lines  engaged,  and  continued  firing  with 
more  or  less  volume  for  an  hour,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  two  brigades  at  least  surrounded 
our  position,  and  cut  off1  the  return  of  the  First 
and  Eleventh.  As  our  danger. had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  to  General  White  at  Loudon,  and  our 
guns  in  hearing  of  his  quarters,  Colonel  Wolford 
naturally  expected  reenforcements  from  there  ; 
hence-  he  encouraged  his  men  to  a  stubborn 
stand,  which  was  responded  to  cheerfully  and 
maintained  with  indomitable  courage.  The  For¬ 
ty-fifth  Ohio  fought  gallantly,  more  than  once 
charging  the  rebel  lines  with  fatal  effect.  The 
battery  fought  a  Georgia  regiment  single-handed, 
who  were  five  times  repulsed  by  canister  shot 
with  fearful  loss.  The  Twelfth,  on  the  east,  led 
by  Major  Delfosse,  had  several  times  broke  the 
rebel  lines  and  scattered  their  front,  which  was 
filled  up  by  reserves,  until  it  became  a  hand-to- 
hand  affray,  in  many  instances,  of  capturing  and 
recapturing  prisoners.  Thus  continued  the  con¬ 
test  of  unequal  numbers  till  four  long  hours  had 
passed,  our  ammunition  wagons  captured,  the 
cartridge-boxes  depleted,  while  horses  and  men 
were  fatigued,  and  yet  no  reenforcements  came. 
In  this  dilemma,  Colonel  Wolford  ordered  his  un¬ 
daunted  band  to  charge  the  eastern  line  with  sabre 
and  every  available  instrument,  and  taking  the 
lead  himself,  they  soon  cut  themselves  out  of 
their  fearful  surroundings,  bringing  off  some 
eighty-three  prisoners  and  many  horses,  yet  not 
without  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives  and 
serious  casualties.  Major  Delfosse,  of  the 
Twelfth,  was  shot  deadjust  as  he  gave  orders  to 
charge. 

Captain  Harrison  took  command,  and  led  the 
Twelfth  in  the  gallant  charge  on  double  lines  of 
reserves  of  the  enemy,  and,  being  assisted  by 
the  Forty-fifth  Ohio  and  commandants  of  the 


battery,  went  through.  While  this  was  being 
done  the  First  and  Eleventh  were  fighting  man¬ 
fully  a  force  some  miles  north  of  the  town,  and 
so  moved  as  to  join  Colonel  Wolford  soon  after 
cutting  the  rebel  lines,  when  the  whole  brigade 
fell  back  slowly  toward  Loudon  Bridge,  fighting 
back  the  approaching  foe,  who  checked  pursuit 
when  in  about  two  miles  of  the  bridge.  Night 
coming  on,  every  thing  became  quiet.  It  was 
ascertained  that  our  whole  brigade  of  over  two 
thousand  men  had  lost  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  and  that  of  these  the  Forty -fifth 
Ohio  had  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the 
Twelfth  Kentucky  cavalry  ninety-two,  and  the 
First  and  Eleventh  Kentucky  cavalry  the  balance, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  As  the  enemy 
held  the  battle-ground,  our  information  is  defect¬ 
ive,  but  from  the  best  source's  we  know  of  but 
eight  were  killed  dead  on  the  field,  and  about 
eighty  wounded.  The  Forty-fifth  lost  about 
forty-five  and  the  Twelfth  Kentucky  thirty  of 
this  number,  they  being  subject  most  of  the  time 
to  a  strong  enfilading  fire,  and  occupying  the 
most  dangerous  position  as  a  body.  The  rebel 
loss  was  heavy,  as  we  learned  they  buried  thirty- 
seven,  besides  hauling  off  several  wagon  loads 
after  filling  all  their  ambulances.  They  also  sent 
back  from  Sweetwater  several  wagons  next 
morning  to  remove  the  disabled  from  the  field. 
Colonel  Wolford  estimates  their  casualties  at  over 
six  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Many  of  our  wagons  were  destroyed  with  our  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  ;  most  of  our  men,  how¬ 
ever,  saved  their  horses  and  arms.  It  is  some 
gratification  in  our  loss  to  know  that  our  enemy 
added  little  or  no  strength  to  himself  by  it.  Our 
boys  were  cheerful  and  more  than  willing  to  go 
at  them  again,  which  they  did  in  fine  style  in 
two  succeeding  days,  driving  the  rebels  several 
times  back  and  reoccupying  our  old  ground  for 
at  least  a  temporary  season. 


Doc.  204. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  VENUS. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDING  LAMSON’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Nansemond,  off  New-Inlet,  | 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  October  21,  1863.  ) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  capture 
and  entire  destruction  of  the  blockade-runner 
Venus,  from  Nassau  to  Wilmington,  with  a 
cargo  of  lead,  drugs,  dry  goods,  bacon,  and  coffee. 

This  morning  at  half-past  twelve  she  attempted 
to  run  the  blockade,  but  was  discovered  by  this 
vessel,  and  after  a  short  chase  overhauled.  When 
abeam  I  opened  fire  on  her — one  shot  striking 
her  foremast;  another  exploding  in  her  ward¬ 
room  ;  a  third  passing  through  forward,  and  kill¬ 
ing  one  man;  and  a  fourth  striking  under  the 
guard  near  the  water-line,  knocking  in  an  iron 
plate,  and  causing  her  to  make  water  fast,  she 
was  run  ashore.  We  boarded  her  at  once,  cap¬ 
turing  her  captain  and  twenty-two  of  her  officers 
and  crew. 

The  United  States  steamer  Niphon,  Acting- 
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Master  J.  B.  Breck  commanding,  which  was 
lying  near  where  she  went  ashore,  came  immedi¬ 
ately  to  my  assistance.  I  ran  a  nine-inch  hawser 
to  the  Yenus,  and  Captain  Breck  sent  a  seven- 
inch  hawser  to  the  Nansemond’s  bow ;  but  all 
our  efforts  were  unavailing,  as  the  tide  had  turned 
ebb,  and  she  was  going  at  least  fourteen  knots 
per  hour  when  she  went  ashore.  Finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  move  her,  I  ordered  her  to  be  set  on 
fire,  which  was  done  in  three  places  by  Acting- 
Ensigns  Porter  and  Henderson  of  this  vessel. 
Our  boats  were  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  from  the'  beach,  and  the  vessel 
was  within  range  of  one  of  the  batteries. 

We  had  just  commenced  shelling  her  ma¬ 
chinery  when  another  vessel  was  seen  off  shore, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  burning  steamer  I  was 
able  to  give  him  one  shot  and  started  in  pursuit, 
but  it  was  so  cloudy  and  hazy  that  we  lost  sight 
of  her  almost  immediately.  I  ran  east  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  knots  till  seven  o’clock,  but  did 
not  get  sight  of  him  again,  and  ran  back,  making 
the  land  to  the  northward. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Breck,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Iron  Age,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Stone,  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Ye¬ 
nus,  her  boilers  having  been  blown  up  and  her 
hull  riddled  with  shell. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Captain  Breck 
for  the  prompt  assistance  rendered  me  by  send¬ 
ing  his  boats  to  assist  in  carrying  my  heavy  haw¬ 
ser,  and  by  sending  a  hawser  to  the  Nanse¬ 
mond’s  bows.  His  boats  then  reported  to  Acting- 
Ensign  J.  H.  Porter,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Venus.  The  fire  forward  not  burning  as  well  as 
was  expected,  he  sent  a  boat  on  board  in  the 
morning  and  re-kindled  it. 

The  Yenus  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  long  and  one  thousand  tons  measurement, 
and  is  represented  by  her  captain  and  officers  to 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  vessels 
engaged  in  running  the  blockade.  She  had  the 
finest  engines  of  any  vessel  in  this  trade,  and  was 
sheathed  completely  over  with  iron.  She  drew 
eight  feet  of  water,  and  when  bound  out  last 
crossed  the  bar  at  low-water,  with  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  bales  of  cotton  on  board.  The  wrecks  of 
the  Hebe,  Douro,  and  Venus  are  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other. 

Inclosed  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Venus,  captured  before  they  could  escape. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  H.  Lamson, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee, 

Commanding  N.  A.  B.  Squadron. 


Doc.  205. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  CHEROKEE  STATION, 
ALABAMA. 

MEMPHIS  “BULLETIN  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Memphis,  October  26,  1868. 

The  advance  of  the  Union  forces  eastward 
from  this  point  met  with  a  sharp  resistance  on 


Wednesday,  the  twenty-first  instant,  at  Cherokee 
Station,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  this  side  of  Tuscumbia. 
The  troops  of  the  gallant  Fifteenth  corps  met  the 
rebels  with  their  usual  bravery,  however,  and 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  situation. 

On  the  day  previous  a  brisk  cavalry  fight  took 
place  near  the  same  spot,  between  a  considerable 
body  of  rebel  mounted  infantry  and  the  Fifth 
Ohio  cavalry,  in  which  six  rebels  were  killed,  and 
fifteen  wounded  left  on  the  field.  Our  gallant 
troops  went  into  the  rebels  with  a  shout,  cutting 
and  slashing  right  and  left,  and  cleaned  them  out 
in  short  order,  losing  only  two  men  killed  and  five 
horses.  The  Third  regular  cavalry  also  went 
forward  to  participate,  but  the  Ohio  boys  had 
completed  the  job.  This  was  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing.  The  cavalry  then  fell  back  near  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  General  Osterhaus’s  division. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  broke  dark 
and  lowering,  with  rain  and  fog.  The  movement 
of  the  First  division,  General  Osterhaus’s,  which 
was  to  have  been  at  six  o’clock,  was  delayed  till 
eight.  The  Second  division,  General  Morgan  L. 
Smith,  lay  close  up  to  the  First  division,  waiting 
until  they  should  move  ahead  before  striking 
camp.  Major-General  Blair  commanded  both  di¬ 
visions.  When  General  Osterhaus  moved  forward 
toward  Tuscumbia,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  be¬ 
fore  his  advance,  consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Ninth, 
Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sixth,  Thirtieth,  (the  Thir¬ 
tieth  in  the  advance,)  and  Thirty-first  Iowa  regi¬ 
ments,  encountered  a  large  force  of  rebels,  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  four  and  six  thousand,  under 
command  of  the  rebel  Generals  S.  D.  Lee,  Roddy, 
and  Richardson.  A  heavy  musketry  fire  was 
immediately  opened,  and  the  fight  was  furious 
for  an  hour,  when  the  rebels  fell  back  with  heavy 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Osterhaus 
hurried  up  several  twenty-four-pounder  Parrotts, 
which  made  havoc  in  their  retreating  columns, 
and  our  whole  division  was  soon  on  the  ground. 
The  General  managed  his  troops  with  great  skill. 

The  loss  on  our  side  will  not  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  death  of  Col¬ 
onel  Torrence,  of  the  Thirtieth  Iowa,  was  the 
most  serious  disaster.  This  brave  officer  was 
killed  while  in  advance  of  his  men,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight.  Mistaking  a  party  of  rebels,  who 
were  dressed  in  Federal  uniforms,  for  our  troops, 
he  rode  forward  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  and 
at  half-range  distance  was  shot  down  by  them. 
The  regiment  seeing  him  fall,  raised  a  yell  and 
rushed  forward,  at  a  charge,  regaining  his  body 
and  scattering  the  rebels  in  all  directions. 

The  loss  in  this  regiment  was  twenty-nine 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  II.  Randall,  of 
company  I),  was  killed ;  Captain  Hall,  of  compa¬ 
ny  A,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  which 
he  will  lose  ;  Captain  Clark,  of  company  II,  was 
seriously  and  probably  mortally  wounded  in  the 
back ;  Captain  Smith,  of  company  E,  was  also  se¬ 
riously  wounded;  Adjutant  Clendenning  was 
wounded  in  the  head  and  thigh,  and  had  six  or 
seven  bullets  through  his  clothes.  In  company 
E  three  privates  were  killed.  Several  other  reg- 
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iments,  including  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth 
Iowa,  lost  more  or  less,  but  we  were  unable  to 
learn  particulars. 

The  bodies  of  Colonel  Torrence  and  Captain 
Randall  arrived  here  last  evening,  where  they 
were  embalmed,  and  will  be  sent  North  to-day 
in  charge  of  C.  D.  Gage,  Sutler  of  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  regiment.  Colonel  Torrence  lived  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa.  He  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  influence  and  character  were  almost  with¬ 
out  blemish.  Tall  and  commanding  in  person, 
active,  energetic,  strict  in  discipline,  kind  of 
heart,  he  was  held  in  great  regard  among  the 
troops.  Iowa  has  lost  in  him  one  of  her  most 
worthy  and  gallant  sons. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  gather¬ 
ed  a  few  additional  items  of  interest,  which  are 
subjoined : 

It  appears  that  the  rain  and  fog  had  delayed 
an  early  advance  movement  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  the  first  known  of  the  proximity 
of  the  rebels  was  the  driving  in  of  our  pickets 
and  forage-teams,  and  their  appearing  in  sight. 
The  regiments  above  named  were  immediately 
ordered  into  line,  and  skirmishers  thrown  out 
to  feel  their  position.  The  enemy  did  the  same, 
except  that  a  large  portion  of  their  force  had 
dismounted  and  were  lying  in  ambush.  The 
advance  of  the  enemy  wore  the  United  States 
uniform,  and  in  the  fog  it  became  difficult  for 
Colonel  Torrence  to  distinguish  friends  from 
foes.  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  cease  fir¬ 
ing,  and  approached  the  enemy  dressed  in  blue, 
and  when  within  a  short  distance  they  opened  a 
galling  fire  upon  him,  piercing  his  body  in  many 
places,  and  killing  him  instantly.  At  the  same 
time  they  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  our  left 
flank,  killing  and  wounding  the  Captain  and  Ad¬ 
jutant  above  named.  For  a  few  moments  the 
Thirtieth  regiment  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
but  when  Colonel  Torrence’s  Orderly  came  back 
and  announced  that  their  Colonel  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  men  rushed  forward 
with  a  yell,  recovered  his  body  and  dispersed  the 
rebels.  They  found,  however,  that  his  body  had 
been  searched,  and  all  his  money  and  watch 
stolen.  Our  troops  pursued  the  fleeing  rebels 
back  to  their  fortifications. 

The  rebels  are  said  to  have  very  strong  fortifi¬ 
cations  about  one  mile  this  side  of  Tuscumbia,  on 
the  railroad,  and  prisoners  report  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  strong  defence  there.  They  say 
they  had  four  thousand  men  there  on  Tuesday, 
and  received  reenforcements  of  one  thousand 
cavalry  on  W ednesday  morning,  and  that  some 
twenty  thousand  more  are  expected  there  from 
Bragg’s  army.  The  following  officers  are  said  to 
be  in  command  there:  Generals  Loring,  S.  D. 
Lee,  Roddy,  Richardson,  and  Forrest. 

Colonel  Torrence,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Thirtieth  Iowa,  is  said  to  have  been  an  officer  of 
rare  excellence.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  entered  the  service  again 
as  soon  as  the  war  commenced — first  as  Major  of 
the  First  Iowa  cavalry,  and  then  Lieutenant-Col¬ 


onel  of  the  Thirtieth  Iowa  infantry.  On  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Abbott,  in  the 
charge  on  Vicksburgh,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  was  an  officer  of  substantial 
merit  and  a  man  of  rare  virtue. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cherokee 
Station  give  as  an  explanation  of  their  blue  uni¬ 
forms,  that  the  rebel  Government  intends  to 
clothe  all  their  troops  with  blue  overcoats.  This 
statement  may  have  been  trumped  up  for  the 
moment,  but  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  their  men 
appeared  in  the  front  rank  of  battle  dressed  in 
tfie  uniform,  would  seem  to  give  it  some  color  of 
probability. 

It  is  said  that  rebel  despatches  from  Johnston 
have  recently  been  captured,  in  which  rebel  offi¬ 
cers  have  been  conjured  not  to  permit  our  forces 
to  open  up  the  road  between  Memphis  and  De¬ 
catur. 

Tennessee  River  is  reported  to  have  risen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eastport  some  nine  feet,  and  is 
still  rising  fast.  There  have  been  heavy  rains  in 
that  section,  and,  if  necessary,  we  presume  that 
gunboats  can  now  ascend  that  stream  to  any 
point  where  their  services  may  be  effective. 

An  impression  exists,  induced  by  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  the  effect  that  probably  before 
this  our  forces  have  encountered  the  enemy  and 
drove  them  from  their  fortifications.  If  such  a 
conflict  has  not  taken  place,  it  is  because  the 
rains  have  prevented,  or  the  enemy  has  run 
away. 


Doc.  206. 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  SLAVES. 

REBEL  GENERAL  ORDER. 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General’s  Office,  ) 
Richmond,  Oct.  21, 1863.  J 

General  Order,  No.  138  : 

The  following  instructions  are  published  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  1863  :  To  regulate  im¬ 
pressments  in  respect  to  labor  on  fortifications 
and  other  public  works  in  States  in  which  pro¬ 
visions  have  not  been  made  on  this  subject : 

1.  The  Commanding  General,  or  the  officer  of 
Engineers  in  charge  of  the  work,  shall  have 
power  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  for  making 
impressments  of  slaves  for  this  purpose,  after 
making  suitable  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary 
labor  by  contract.  He  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  before  he  resorts  to  it. 

2.  He  may  authorize  the  impressment  of  male 
slaves  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty 
years,  but  before  the  first  day  of  December  next 
shall  abstain  from  impressing  slaves  from  planta¬ 
tions  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of  grain 
and  provisions  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

3.  No  impressments  shall  be  made  of  the 
slaves  employed  in  the  domestic  and  family  ser¬ 
vice  exclusively,  nor  upon  farms  or  plantations 
where  there  are  not  more  than  three  slaves  of  the 
age  specified,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of 
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the  population  of  slaves  shall  be  impressed  in 
any  county  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  neces¬ 
sity  is  very  great,  and  after  consultation  with 
this  Department  or  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  impressment  is  to  be  made. 

4.  The  ordinary  period  for  impressment  shall 
be  sixty  days,  but  if  the  owner  of  any  slave  shall 
fail  to  bring  the  slaves  impressed  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  within  five  days  after  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  slaves  so  withheld  may  be  detained 
for  ninety  days,  and  for  a  longer  term  of  ten  days 
for  every  day  of  default,  unless  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
cuse  can  be  given  for  the  delays  that  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commanding 
General  in  charge  of  any  lines  requiring  fortifi¬ 
cations,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  resources  of 
slave  labor  within  his  department,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  with  care  the  manner  in  which  he  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  control  of  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
public  service  by  fair  and  equitable  apportion¬ 
ment  among  the  owners  of  such  property.  He 
will  consult  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
other  State  authorities  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  so  that  his  impressment  may  cause 
the  least  embarrassment  to  the  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  community. 

6.  Notice  shall  be  given  of  the  number  and 
character  of  the  slaves  required,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  delivery,  the  time  for  which  the 
service  is  required,  and  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  subsistence,  management,  and  custody  of 
the  slaves  so  required ;  and  if  the  masters  of 
slaves  shall  agree  to  furnish  subsistence  for  their 
slaves,  and  a  suitable  overseer  or  agent  to  super¬ 
intend  them,  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  so 
doing.  But  such  overseers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and  may  be 
dismissed  for  any  misconduct  by  him. 

7.  The  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  for 
each  slave  delivered  in  pursuance  to  requisition, 
and  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  slave  held 
in  consequence  of  failure  of  his  master  to  obey 
requisition  made  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall 
he  paid  by  the  Confederate  States,  and  soldiers’ 
rations,  medicines,  and  medicinal  attendance  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  value  of  all  such  slaves,  as  may 
die  during  their  time  of  service  or  thereafter  from 
injuries  received,  or  diseases  contracted  in  such 
service,  or  may  not  be  returned,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Confederate  States.  Such  value  shall  be 
conclusively  established  by  a  formal  appraise¬ 
ment  by  a  Board  of  Experts,  mutually  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  the  slaves  are  received  into  the 
confederate  service.  Compensation  shall  also  be 
made  for  all  injuries  to  slaves  arising  from  the 
act  of  the  public  enemy,  or  from  any  injury  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States.  But 
the  Confederate  States  will  not  be  liable  for  any 
slave  not  returned  by  reason  of  fraud  or  collusion 
on  the  part  of  his  owner  or  his  agent,  or  the 
overseer  selected  by  him  to  superintend  them, 
nor  if  his  death  should  be  caused  by  the  act  of 
God,  or  by  disease  existing  when  the  slave  is  f?- 
eived  b  y  confederate  authorities. 


8.  Subsistence  and  provisions  furnished  by  the 
owner  shall  be  commuted  for  at  the  rates  allowed 
soldiers  in  service.  All  slaves  sent  voluntarily 
to  the  confederate  authorities,  and  accepted  by 
them  without  other  special  contract,  shall  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  delivered  under  re¬ 
quisition,  and  the  owners  of  all  slaves  delivered 
or  taken  under  requisition  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Confederate  States  as  contracting  with 
them  to  comply  with  the  obligations  and  condi¬ 
tions  herein  expressed. 

9.  In  case  there  should  be  any  disagreement 
on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  any  slave  impress¬ 
ed,  or  in  case  the  impressing  officer  shall  not  be 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  any  valuation  or  valu¬ 
ations,  the  appraisement  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appraisers  appointed  under  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  concerning  impressments  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
twenty-seventh  April,  1868,  and  published  in 
Orders  No.  53,  current  series. 

By  order,  S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General, 


Doc.  207. 

BATTLE  OF  PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CLAYTON. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Arkansas,  ) 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Noy.  3, 1S63.  f 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  Colonel 
Clayton’s  report  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Pine 
Bluff,  also  Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell’s  report 
of  his  pursuit  of  Marmaduke.  Caldwell  captured 
more  property  than  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Marmaduke  during  his  raid. 

Very  respectfully,  Major, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Steele, 

*  Major-General  Commanding. 

Major  0.  D.  Green, 

A.  X.  G.,  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Headquarters  Post  of  Pine  Bluff,  ) 
Pine  Bluff,  Oct.  27, 1S63.  ) 

General:  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the 
following  report  of  the  battle  fought  at  this  place 
October  twentydifth,  between  General  Marma¬ 
duke’ s  forces  and  the  garrison  at  this  post. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Clark,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry,  with  one 
company,  out  in  the  direction  of  Princetown. 
He  did  not  go  far  before  he  met  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing  in  force.  The  enemy’s  skirmishers  fired 
on  him  at  once,  but  soon  after  an  armed  party, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  came  forward,  and  the 
officer  in  command  of  this  party  insisted  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  immediately.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Clark  told  him  it  was  no  way  to  first  fire 
on  him,  and  then  insist  on  going  in  with  a  flag 
of  truce.  But  he  would  give  him  half  an  hour 
for  him  (Clark)  to  send  in  to  headquarters  and 
get  an  answer.  He  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
said  he  had  despatches  from  General  Marmaduke 
to  the  commanding  officer,  ho  supposed  demand¬ 
ing  a  surrender  of  the  place.  The  Lieutenant 
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replied :  “  Colonel  Clayton  never  surrenders,  but 
is  always  anxious  for  you  to  come  and  take  him, 
and  you  must  get  back  to  your  command  imme¬ 
diately,  or  I  will  order  my  men  to  fire  on  you.” 
He  fell  back,  and  they  commenced  skirmishing 
again.  Meantime  the  whole  command  was  or¬ 
dered  out,  and  skirmishers  sent  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  also  three  hundred  negroes  set  to  work 
rolling  cotton-bales  out  of  the  warehouses. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  had  all  the  streets 
leading  into  Court  Square  completely  and  very 
formidably  fortified  with  cotton-bales,  and  my 
artillery  —  six  mountain  howitzers,  and  three 
small  steel  rifled  guns  —  planted  so  as  to  com¬ 
mand  every  street  leading  into  the  square ;  my 
sharp-shooters  posted  in  all  of  the  houses  and 
other  buildings  on  the  square,  so  that  the  enemy 
could  in  no  way  approach  the  works  only  through 
the  open  spaces.  I  then  had  about  two  hundred 
negroes  commence  carrying  water  from  the  river 
up  to  the  square,  and  fill  all  the  barrels  they 
could  find,  so  that,  if  necessary,  I  could  hold  out 
two  days,  even  though  cut  off  from  the  river.  The 
enemy  succeeded  in  driving  in  my  skirmishers 
about  nine  o’clock,  and  approached  the  works  in 
three  columns,  as  follows — on  my  right,  centre, 
and  left,  the  main  one  being  in  the  centre — and 
opened  on  me  with  their  artillery,  twelve  pieces, 
a  part  of  which  were  twelve-pound  rifle  guns, 
throwing  both  the  Hotchkiss  and  the  James  pro¬ 
jectiles.  The  firing  from  both  sides,  from  the 
artillery  and  the  sharp-shooters,  continued  with 
great  rapidity  until  two  o’clock.  Between  twelve 
o’clock  m.  and  one  o’clock  p.m.,  the  enemy  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  on  my  right,  expecting  there¬ 
by  to  rout  me ;  but  I  put  some  two  hundred 
negroes  to  carrying  water  and  throwing  it  on  the 
buildings  immediately  joining  the  square,  and 
thus  prevented  the  fire  from  doing  me  any  dam¬ 
age.  The  enemy  seeing  that  he  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  drive  me  by  fire  as  well  as  by  force,  planted  an¬ 
other  battery  on  my  centre  and  kept  up  a  heavy 
cannonading  for  a  short  time,  then  retreated, 
(about  two  o’clock  p.m.,)  leaving  a  great  portion 
of  his  wounded  and  dead  on  the  field.  I  follow¬ 
ed  him  for  about  one  mile,  then  returned  and 
stationed  my  pickets  as  usual. 

My  loss  was  eleven  killed,  twenty-seven  wound¬ 
ed,  and  one  missing.  There  were  also  five  ne¬ 
groes  killed,  and  twelve  wounded.  The  enemy’s 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  have  also 
three  Lieutenants  and  thirty  men  prisoners, 
fifteen  of  whom  are  wounded.  The  buildings 
that  were  burned  by  the  enemy  were  occupied 
by  the  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  as  quarters,  conse¬ 
quently  their  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and 
their  books  and  papers,  were  all  burned.  The 
train  was  also  corraled  in  sheds  in  rear  of  the 
buildings  that  were  burned.  When  the  fire 
was  raging  the  mules  were  cut  loose  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  and  sixty-two  of  them 
are  missing.  The  enemy  also  burned  one  ware¬ 
house,  containing  over  two  hundred  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  In  setting  fire  to  these  buildings,  General 


Marmaduke  committed  tbe  gross  and  barbarous 
deed  of  burning  some  of  his  own  wounded.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  his  own  men  who  were  wounded  were 
burned  to  death,  and  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  the  flames  that  he  kindled.  The  court-house, 
General  James’s,  General  Yell’s,  and  John 
Bloom’s  houses,  were  all  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy’s  artillery.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in 
town  that  does  not  show  the  effects  of  the  battle. 
The  enemy  plundered  every  house  he  could  get 
to,  and  stole  every  horse  and  mule  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  The  pris¬ 
oners  that  I  captured  reported  General  Marma- 
duke’s  force  from  two  to  three  thousand  men, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  I  think  he  had 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery. 

My  force  consisted  of  the  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Major  Thomas  W.  Scudder,  and 
the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Thomas  N.  Pace,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  State  militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Mur¬ 
phy,  amounting  in  all  to  some  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Captain  Murphy’s  company  behaved  like 
veterans.  The  officers  and  men  both  of  the  Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry  and  of  the  First  Indiana  cavalry 
behaved  most  admirably.  The  fact  that  so  small 
a  force  kept  four  times  their  number  at  bay  for 
five  hours,  and  finally  drove  them  from  the  field, 
bespeaks  for  the  whole  command  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  gallantry  than  words  can  do ;  every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  whole  command  seemed 
determined  to  fight  as  long  as  there  was  a  round 
of  ammunition  left.  The  negroes  also  did  me  ex¬ 
cellent  service,  and  deserve  much  praise  therefor. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Powell  Clayton, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Major-General  Steele, 

Commanding  Army  of  Arkansas. 

CONGRATULATORY  ORDER  OF  GENERAL  STEELE. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Arkansas,  ) 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Nov.  7, 1863.  ) 

General  Orders,  No.  41 : 

It  is  fit  that  the  conduct  of  troops  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  especially  gallant  and  heroic,  should  be 
publicly  approbated  by  the  commanding  officer, 
and  officially  published  for  the  emulation  of  the 
whole  command. 

Therefore,  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
army  of  Arkansas  publishes  to  his  command  these 
facts  : 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  last,  the 
cavalry  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Fifth  Kansas 
and  First  Indiana  cavalry,  commanded  by  Col¬ 
onel  Powell  Clayton,  and  numbering  less  than 
six  hundred  men,  was  attacked  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  by  an  army  of  rebels,  twenty-five 
hundred  in  number,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery. 

Unawed  by  this  overwhelming  force,  they 
fought  them  for  five  hours,  and  drove  them,  dis¬ 
comfited  and  with  heavy  loss,  from  the  field. 
Retreat  and  surrender  were  words  unknown  to 
these  brave  men,  and  their  determined  heroism 
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has  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  rebel  army  not 
goon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Major-General  Commanding  hereby  ten¬ 
ders  to  Colonel  Powell  Clayton  and  his  brave 
command  his  sincere  and  earnest  thanks,  for 
their  gallant  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Pine  Bluff; 
and  they  can  rest  well  assured  that  their  gallant¬ 
ry  deserves,  and  will  receive,  the  applause  of 
their  Government  and  the  loyal  people  —  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  true  soldier. 

By  order  of  F.  Steele, 

Major-General. 

F.  H.  Manter, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

CHICAGO  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  October  26, 1863. 

The  attack  that  the  authorities  here  have  been 
expecting  for  some  time  has  at  last  come,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry 
have  subsided,  and  the  smoke  from  a  hard-fought 
battle-field,  or  rather  battle-town,  has  disappeared 
enough  to  enable  us  to  see  where  we  are  and 
what  we  have  accomplished. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  about  fifty  miles  from  Little 
Rock,  ninety  from  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
sixty  from  Arkadelphia,  (General  Price’s  late 
headquarters.)  It  contained,  before  the  war, 
some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  business  towns  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  For  six  or  seven  weeks  it  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Federals,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
garrisoned  by  the  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry,  and  the 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Powell  Clayton,  of  the  Fifth  Kansas  cav¬ 
alry.  There  is  also  here  one  company  of  State 
militia,  which  has  been  recruited  since  the  Feder¬ 
als  came  here. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  Colonel  Clayton-  took 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four  pieces  of 
light  artillery,  and  by  making  a  circuitous  route, 
and  marching  ninety  miles  in  thirty-three  hours, 
succeeded  in  surprising  and  completely  routing 
Colonel  Dobbin’s  cavalry  brigade  at  Tulip,  cap¬ 
turing  one  stand  of  colors,  all  his  camp  and  gar¬ 
rison  equipage,  quartermaster  and  commissary 
stores,  medical  supplies,  transportation,  etc. 

The  rebel  authorities  feeling  ashamed  and 
aggrieved  at  this,  began  to  concentrate  General 
Marmaduke’s  cavalry  force  at  Princeton,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Pine  Bluff,  Friday,  (October  twen¬ 
ty-third,)  about  noon,  with  about  four  thousand 
men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  twelve- 
pound  rifled  guns,  and  started  to  take  revenge  on 
Colonel  Clayton,  who  only  had  between  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  hundred  men,  and  nine  pieces  of 
light  artillery.  Sunday  morning,  about  eight 
o’clock,  Lieutenant  Clark,  of  the  Fifth  Kansas 
cavalry,  with  one  company,  was  sent  out  on  the 
Princeton  road,  to  see  what  he  could  discover, 
but  did  not  go  far  before  he  met  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance,  which  fired  on  him  at  once.  They  did  not 
skirmish  but  a  few  minutes  before  an  armed 
party  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  came  forward,  and 
the  officer  commanding  it  said :  “  I  must  go  to 
the  commanding  officer  immediately.”  Lieuten- 
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ant  Clark  replied:  “You  cannot  see  Colonel 
Clayton.  You  have  no  right  to  be  here  with  a 
flag  of  truce  ;  you  have  already  been  firing  on 
me,  but  I  will  give  you  half  an  hour  to  wait  here 
for  me  to  send  in  and  get  an  answer.”  He  re¬ 
plied  :  “I  will  not  wait.  I  have  despatches  from 
General  Marmaduke,  as  I  suppose,  demanding  a 
surrender  of  the  post.  I  must  go  in  immediate¬ 
ly.”  Lieutenant  Clark  said :  “  You  cannot  go  in. 
Colonel  Clayton  never  surrenders,  but  is  always 
anxious  for  General  Marmaduke  to  come  and  take 
him  ;  and  now,  God  damn  you,  get  back  to  your 
place  immediately,  or  I  will  order  my  men  to  fire 
on  you.”  He  fell  back,'  and  they  commenced 
skirmishing  again. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Clayton  assembled  his  whole 
command  and  sent  out  skirmishers  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  come  the  General  Jackson  on  them 
by  setting  three  hundred  negroes  to  rolling  cot¬ 
ton-bales  out  of  the  warehouses  to  barricade  Court 
Square.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  every  street 
and  opening  leading  into  Court  Square  was  com¬ 
pletely  and  very  formidably  fortified,  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery  planted  so  as  to  command  every  street  and 
opening  leading  into  the  square,  and  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers  placed  in  every  building  adjacent  thereto,  so 
that  the  rebels  could  approach  the  square  in  no 
wray  except  through  the  streets  and  openings 
that  were  commanded  by  our  artillery.  Thus 
did  Colonel  Clayton,  writh  a  few  negroes  and 
plenty  of  cotton-bales,  almost  “  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,”  convert  a  place  apparently  defence¬ 
less  into  a  strong  fort.  Surely  Cotton  with  his 
ebony  sceptre  is  king.  About  nine  o’clock  the 
'enemy  had  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  skirmish¬ 
ers,  and  approached  us  in  three  columns,  namely, 
on  our  right,  centre,  and  left,  the  main  one  being 
in  the  centre,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their 
shell  and  canister  like  hail.  The  first  fire  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  our  boys,  shell  and 
canister  from  the  guns,  and  a  Sharpe’s  rifle-ball 
from  every  man -that  could  get  his  eye  on  a  “  But¬ 
ternut.”  From  this  on  there  was  a  perfect  tor- 
nado*of  shells,  canister,  and  bullets  flying  from 
both  sides  for  five  hours.  During  all  this  time 
Colonel  Clayton  rode  round  the  works  and  gave  di¬ 
rections  with  as  much  coolness  and  composure  as 
though  he  was  directing  the  movements  of  some 
celebration  instead  of  a  battle.  Every  man  also 
seemed  determined  to  fight  as  long  as  he  could 
get  a  round  of  ammunition.  Between  twelve 
o’clock,  m.  and  one  o’clock  p.m.,  the  enemy  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  on  the  right,  expecting  to  be 
able  to  rout  us  by  fire,  though  not  able  to  do 
so  by  force.  Two  hundred  negroes  were  set  to 
carrying  water  and  throwing  it  on  the  buildings 
on  the  right,  adjacent  to  the  square,  and  by  thus 
doing  prevented  the  fire  from  doing  us  any  dam¬ 
age. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  found  that  he  could  not 
rout  us  by  fire,  he  changed  a  battery  from  the 
right  to  the  centre,  kept  up  a  sharp  cannonading 
for  a  short  time,  then  retreated,  leaving  his  wound¬ 
ed  and  dead  on  the  field.  We  followed  him  for 
about  two  miles,  then  returned  and  put  out  pick¬ 
ets  the  same  as  usual.  The  battle  was  fought 
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and  won.  Tiro  regiments,  the  Fifth  Kansas  cav-  j 
ally,  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  and  one  militia 
company — less  than  six  hundred  men  in  all — 
fought  and  kept  at  hay  for  five  hours  four  thou¬ 
sand  men.  and  finally  made  them  heat  an  inglo¬ 
rious  retreat 

~  Bravely  they  fought  and  well. 

The  giEant  six  hundred.*1 

Xo  words  or  comments  to  show  the  efficiency 
and  gallantry  of  these  two  regiments  are  neees-  J 
sary.  The  battle  they  fought  and  won  speaks  1 
for  itself. 

Our  loss  was  seventeen  killed  and  thirty-nine  j 
wounded,  and  one  missing,  of  whom  five  of  the  1 
killed  and  twelve  of  the  wounded  were  negroes.  j 
The  enemy's  loss,  as  far  as  ascertained,  fifty - 
three  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
wounded.  W e  captured  three  officers  and  thirty 
men.  G  eneral  Marmaduke,  in  trying  to  bum  us 
out.  burnt  several  of  his  own  wounded  men.  Oh ! 
what  an  set  of  barbarity  to  men  who,  by  taking 
the  front  of  the  battle,  were  wounded,  and  unable 
to  get  away.  Their  screams  and  groans,  amid  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  thundering  of 
the  cannon,  struck  terror  to  our  hearts,  hut  it 
was  impossible  to  rescue  them.  They  were  burned 
to  death  and  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the 
fire  that  was  kindled  by  his  own  ruthless  and  bar¬ 
barous  hand. 

They  plundered  every  house  that  they  could 
get  to.  an  d  stole  from  the  citizens  all  of  the  males 
and  horses  they  could  find. 

The  court-house  was  nearly  demolished  by  the 
enemy's  artillery ;  also  so  were  several  dwelling- 
houses.  In  fret,  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  town 
that  does  not  show  the  effects  of  the  battle.  The 
wtmen  and  children,  by  order  of  Colonel  Clay¬ 
ton.  went  down  under  the  river-bank,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  hurt.  The  negroes,  the  most  of  whom 
where  employed  during  the  battle  in  rolling  cot¬ 
ton-bales  and  carrying  water,  though  exposed 
most  of  the  time  to  a  heavy  fire,  did  most  admir¬ 
able  service,  and  behaved  with  a  gallantry  that 
will  ever  entitle  than  to  be  classed  among  the 
brave. 

The  enemy  is  in  foil  retreat,  and  every  thing 
is  quiet  again.  Ralph  Kaw. 

LIST  OF  CASUALTIES. 

Killed — Abraham  Campbell  company  B,  Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry ;  George  W.  Lucas,  company  C, 
Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  ;  Brice  W.  Miller,  company 
C,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  T.  Hinton,  company  D, 
Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Geo.  S.  Cartwright,  com¬ 
pany  D.  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Chas.  S.  Perrin, 
company  D,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Chas.  E. 
Wate,  company  F.  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Patrick 
McMahon,  company  K,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ; 
Sergeant  Joseph  Travoli,  company  B,  First  Indi¬ 
ana  cavalry;  Corporal  John  L.  Whellen,  com¬ 
pany  G.  First  Indiana  cavalry  ;  Charles  H.  Steel, 
company  G.  First  Indiana  cavalry. 

W ounded — Thomas  Archer,  company  A,  Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry;  Abraham  Man  on,  company  A, 
Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  D.  W.  BoutwelL  company 
A,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Corporal  William 


Steele,  company  A,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  ;  George 
Cox  company  B,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Sergeant 
James  Clarke,  company  C,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  ; 
Sergeant  Arthur  T.  Perry,  company  C,  Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry ;  George  W.  Smith,  company  C, 
Fifth  Kansas  cavalry;  Lewis  N.  Gibson,  com¬ 
pany  C,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Thomas  S.  Ful¬ 
ler,  company  C,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry ;  Sergeant 
William  Duncan,  company  D,  Fifth  Kansas  cav¬ 
alry;  F.  M.  White,  company  D,  Fifth  Kansas 
cavalry  ;  Andrew  Rogers,  company  E,  Fifth  Kan¬ 
sas  cavalry ;  Matthew  Schaus,  company  F,  Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry ;  James  Grooms,  company  F, 
Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  ;  David  X.  Snook,  company 
H,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry  ;  Dennis  Forrester,  com¬ 
pany  K,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalay ;  Corporal  Wm. 
Bilderhack,  company  A,  First  Indiana  cavalry ; 
Wm.  Dean,  company  E,  First  Indiana  cavalry; 
James  L.  Crawford,  cbmpany  F,  First  Indiana 
cavalry ;  George  W.  Clark,  company  F,  First  In¬ 
diana  cavalry;  L.  D.  Padget,  saddler,  company 
F,  First  Indiana  cavalry ;  Michael  Huzzy,  com¬ 
pany  G,  First  Indiana  cavalry ;  Corporal  Stephen 
Hill,  company  H,  First  Indiana  cavalry ;  John 
White,  company  H,  First  Indiana  cavalry;  Geo. 
EL  Herring,  blacksmith,  company  G,  First  Indi¬ 
ana  cavalry ;  Robert  S.  Parker,  State  militia. 

Missing — Corporal  John  Longer,  company  I, 
Fifth  Kansas. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Killed — Fifth  Kansas  cavalry,  eight ;  First  In¬ 
diana,  three.  Total,  eleven.  Wounded — Fifth 
Kansas  cavalry,  seventeen  ;  First  Indiana,  nine  ; 
State  militia,  one.  Total,  twenty-seven.  Miss¬ 
ing — Fifth  Kansas  cavalry,  one.  Total  of  cas¬ 
ualties,  thirty-nine. 


Doc.  208. 

ORDER  OF  GEXERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Headquarters  at  Icka,  Miss.,  October  25. 

Order  Xo.  2 : 

First  Major-General  Frank  Blair  takes  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fifteenth  and  a  portion  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  armv  corps  now  in  the  field. 

Third.  All  officers  in  command  of  corps  and 
fixed  military  posts  will  assume  the  highest  mil¬ 
itary  powers  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war  and 
Congress.  They  must  maintain  the  best’  possi¬ 
ble  discipline,  and  repress  all  disorder,  alarms, 
and  dangers  in  their  reach.  Citizens  who  fail  to 
support  the  Government  have  no  right  tp  ask 
favors  and  protection,  but  if  they  actively  assist 
us  in  vindicating  the  national  authority,  all  com¬ 
manders  will  assist  them  and  their  families  in 
every  possible  way.  Officers  need  not  meddle 
with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  by 
law  devolve  on  the  officer  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  ;  but  whenever  they  discover  goods  con¬ 
traband  of  war  being  conveyed  toward  the  pub-  i 
lie  enemy,  they  will  seize  all  goods  tainted  by 
such  transactions,  and  imprison  the  parties  im¬ 
plicated,  but  care  must  be  taken  tq  make  full 
records  and  report  such  case.  When  a  district 
is  infested  by  guerrillas,  or  held  by  the  enemy, 
horses  and  mules,  wagons,  forage,  etc.,  are  all 
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means  of  war,'  and  can  be  freely  taken,  but  must 
be  accounted  for  as  pubic  property.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  want  their  horses  and  corn  taken,  they 
must  organize  and  repress  all  guerrillas  or  hostile 
bands  in  their  neighborhood. 

Third.  It  is  represented  that  officers,  provost- 
marshals,  and  others  in  the  military  service,  are 
engaged  in  business  or  speculation  on  their  own 
account,  and  that  they  charge  fees  for  permits 
and  passes.  All  this  is  a  breach  of  honor  and 
law.  Every  salaried  officer  of  the  military  serv¬ 
ice  should  devote  every  hour  of  his  time,  every 
thought  of  his  mind,  to  his  government,  and  if 
he  makes  one  cent  profit  beyond  his  pay,  it  is 
corrupt  and  criminal.  All  officers  and  soldiers 
in  this  department  are  hereby  commanded  to  en¬ 
gage  in  no  business  whatever,  save  their  sworn 
duty  to  their  government. 

Fifth.  Every  man  should  be  with  his  proper 
corps,  division,  brigade,  and  regiment,  unless 
absent,  sick,  or  wounded,  or  detached  by  written 
order  of  a  competent  commander.  Soldiers  when 
so  absent  must  have  their  descriptive  rolls,  and 
when  not  provided  with  them  the  supposition  is 
that  they  are  improperly  absent.  Mustering  offi¬ 
cers  will  see  that  all  absentees  not  away  by  a 
written  order  from  their  proper'  commander  are 
reported  on  the  muster-rolls  as  deserters,  that 
they  may  lose. their  pay,  bounty,  and  pensions, 
which  a  generous  government  and  people  have 
provided  for  soldiers  who  do  their  whole  duty. 
The  best  hospitals  in  the  world  are  provided  for 
the  wounded  and  sick,  but  these  must  not  be 
made  receptacles  for  absentees  who  seek  to  es¬ 
cape  the  necessary,  exposures  and  dangers  of  a 
soldier’s  life.  Whenever  possible,  citizens  must 
be  employed  as  nurses,  cooks,  attendants,  stew¬ 
ards,  etc.,  in  hospitals,  in  order  that  enlisted  men 
may  be  where  they  belong — with  their  regiments. 
The  medical  inspectors  will  attend  to  this  at 
once.  The  General  Commanding  announces  that 
he  expects  the  wounded  and  sick  to  have  every 
care  possible,  but  this  feeling  must  not  be  abused 
to  the  injury  of  the  only  useful  part  of  an  army — 
a  soldier  in  the  field.  * 

Sixth.  In  time  of  war  and  rebellion,  districts 
occupied  by  our  troops  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war.  The  inhabitants,  be  they  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly,  must  submit  to  the  controlling  power. 
If  any  person  in  an  insurgent  district  corresponds 
or  trades  with  an  enemy,  he  or  she  becomes  a 
spy,  and  all  inhabitants,  moreover,  must  not  only 
abstain  from  hostile  and  unfriendly  acts,  but 
must  aid  and  assist  the  power  that  protects  them 
in  trade  and  commerce.  * 

The  people  who  occupy  this  department  had 
better  make  a  note  of  this,  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  accordingly. 

By  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

R.  M.  Sawyer,  A.  A.  G. 


Doc.  209. 

FIGHT  NEAR  TUSCUMBIA,  ALA. 

ST.  LOUIS  “  UNION  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Cane  Creek,  Ala.,  October  28,  1868. 

My  last  was  dated  “  Cane  Creek,  October 
twenty -eighth.”  Well,  we  are  back  in  camp  at 
Cane  Creek.  We  have  been  to  Tuscumbia, 
saw  what  was  to  be  seen,  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  about  ten  wounded  and  two  killed,  and  left 
Tuscumbia  this  morning  for  this,  our  old  camp 
of  five  days.  But  let  me  tell  you.  At  daylight 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  Osterhaus  moved  forward 
his  first  brigade  in  front.  He  had  not  proceeded 
over  three  miles  before  he  came  upon  a  strong 
picket  of  the  enemy,  which  were  soon  driven 
away.  About  a  mile  further  on  (the  summit  of 
Graveyard  Ridge,  close  by  Barton  Station)  the 
enemy  opened  upon  us  with  two  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  strongly  posted  upon  a  hill  near  a  frame 
church.  The  Thirteenth  Illinois,  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio,  and  Fourth  Iowa,  were  soon  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  ;  while  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond,  Third,  and  Twelfth  Missouri  were  posted 
on  the  right.  The  Twelfth  and  Seventy-sixth, 
in  their  respective  fronts,  were  deployed  as  skir¬ 
mishers.  On  the  extreme  right  were  the  Fifth 
Ohio  cavalry.  A  section  of  Hoffman’s  battery 
(Fourth  Ohio)  was  stationed  immediately  on  the 
left  of  the  railroad ;  while  still  farther  to  the  left  was 
Griffith’s  battery.  On  the  right  was  the  balance 
of  Hoffman’s  Landgraeber’s  (Flying  Dutchman) 
batteries.  After  exchanging  a  few  cannon-shots, 
while  our  skirmishers  were  advancing,  these  bat¬ 
teries  moved  forward  with  the  general  advance,  and 
the  rebels  at  once  skedaddled.  General  Blair  then 
ordered  Morgan  L.  Smith  to  keep  his  division 
closed  up  to  Osterhaus,  and  the  latter  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  This  advance  was  commenced 
at  half-past  eight  a.m. 

The  forward  movement  was  made  cautiously 
and  quietly  until  about  nine  o’clock,  when  our 
skirmishers  again  commenced  firing.  This  time 
the  action  was  severe  in  front  of  the  Twelfth 
Missouri,  (Colonel  Wangelin,)  which  regiment, 
as  skirmishers,  advanced  in  splendid  style,  and 
never  once  halted  in  their  onward  march.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wangelin,  nephew  to  the  Colonel,  and 
aid  to  General  Osterhaus,  was  wounded  while 
bearing  an  order  from  the  General  to  the  Colonel 
I  never  saw  such  magnificent  skirmishing  as  the 
Twelfth  Missouri  did  in  that  advance.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  before  firing  ceased  and  we 
again  advanced.  k 

At  five  minutes  past  twelve  our  column  was 
again  halted,  and  Osterhaus  deployed  his  bat¬ 
talions — Morgan  L.  Smith  well  closed  up.  The 
enemy  in  his  new  position  had  five  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  advantageously  posted,  but  they  withdrew 
as  our  skirmishers  on  the  right  and  left  seemed 
about  to  close  them  in.  Here,  as  at  the  first 
stand,  the  enemy  left  as  soon  as  our  bullets 
whizzed  around  their  heads.  Our  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers  was  composed  of  the  Third,  Twelfth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Missouri,  Sev- 
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enty-sixth  Ohio,  and  Thirteenth  Illinois.  _  The 
troops  of  the  Second  brigade.  Colonel  William¬ 
son,  were  close  to  our  skirmishers,  and  where 
our' skirmishers  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
the  Second  brigade  felt  the  inconvenience  of  their 
shells.  At  this  second  position  the  fight  was  of 
short  duration.  Artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  en¬ 
emy  soon  hastened  away,  and  General  Osterhaus, 
with  the  Fifth  Illinois  cavalry,  moved  forward  in 
rapid  pursuit.  General  Lightburn’ s  brigade  hav¬ 
ing  been  moved  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
was  then  recalled,  and  the  whole  force  moved 
forward  as  rapidly  as  infantry  can  travel.  On¬ 
ward  we  moved  until  a  quarter-past  three  p.m., 
when  we  were  again  thrown  into  position  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  were  drawn 
up  in  fine  in  a  formidable  position  some  three 
miles  outside  of  Tuscumbia.  They  appeared 
bold  and  defiant.  Iloffman  s  two  Parrotts  failed 
to  dislodge  them  after  an  hour’s  practice.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  we  did  them  some  damage,  and  they 
injured  some  six  or  eight  of  our  men.  The 
Twenty-seventh  Missouri  lost  one  man  killed 
and  two  wounded  by  a  single  shell.  The  Major 
of  the  Thirty-first  Iowa  barely  escaped,  a  ball 
lodging  in  the  ground  immediately  under  his 
horse.  Further  than  this,  no  damage  was  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  rebels  upon  our  boys,  and  it  being- 
late  in  the  day,  all  but  our  pickets  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  our  little  army  went  quietly  into 
bivouac. 

From  where  I  was  quartered  on  the  top  ot  a 
hill,  between  which  and  the  rebels,  a  mile  off, 
flowed  a  narrow  stream  called  Little  Bear  Creek, 

I  could  distinctly  see  the  rebels  manoeuvring 
upon  an  extended  plain,  the  front  of  which  was 
protected  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Little 
Bear,  and  the  upper  and  lower  fords  by  strong 
squads  of  the  enemy.  They  got  themseves  into 
certain  positions  and  saucily  remained  there. 
No  fires  burned  on  that  plain  during  the  nighty 
but  on  our  side  of  the  creek  fence-rails  went  off 
by  the  thousand,  and  hot  coffee,  fresh  beef,  and 
good  old  hard  tack  made  our  boys  quite  comfort¬ 
able.  General  Blair  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Hanson,  whose  two  sons  are  in 
our  own  army.  In  the  morning  early  the  Gen¬ 
eral  sent  Lightburn  and  Giles  A.  Smith  by  the 
upper  ford,  intending  thereby  to  flank  the  enemy. 
Lightburn  in  the  advance  soon  fought  his  way 
across  the  ford,  which  made  the  rebels  in  Oster- 
haus’s  front  soon  prepare  for  a  march  eastward. 
At  this  juncture  General  Blair' sent  Lieutenant 
De  Grass  with  two  Parrotts  to  the  front  of  Oster¬ 
haus.  De  Grass  planted  two  or  three  shells  with 
the  greatest  precision  immediately  among  the 
rebels,  and  a  general  stampede  took  place,  lhe 
rebels  ran  in  perfect  panic,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Little'  Bear, 
we  would  have  got  their  every  cannon.  Light¬ 
burn  threatening  their  flank,  caused  the  enemy  to 
rush  in  hot  haste  beyond  Tuscumbia.  So.  we 
moved  on  rapidly  toward  Tuscumbia.  But  I 
for°et.  When  we  arrived  at  the  “  last  stand 
of  this  squad  of  rebels,  the  latter  attempted  to 
turn  our  right  flank,  but,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
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that  that  flank  was  well  protected,  they  rushed 
blindly  on,  until  a  volley  from  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Third  Missouri  caused  them  to  turn 
in  wild  confusion.  It  was  here  that,  among 
others,  Colonel  Forrest  was  mortally  wounded. 
We  found  him  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Steele,  wife 
of  Captain  Steele,  of  Forrest’s  own  regiment.  A 
man,  calling  himself  Forrest’s  chaplain,  a  Captain 
Rosser,  was  in  attendance  upon  him.  Both  took 
the  parole,  and  were  allowed  to  remain. 

We  marched  into  a  town  with  plenty  of  houses, 
but  with  few  inhabitants.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  found  plenty  of  women,  old  men,  and  child¬ 
ren.  Men  between  sixteen  and  fifty  were  scarce. 
Half  the  houses  were  deserted.  In  the  numerous 
store  buildings,  not  a  living  soul,  not  an  article 
of  goods.  The  three  large  hotels  all  vacant  of 
any  thing  like  human  beings,  save  that  in  one 
corner  of  the  Franklin  Hotel  lives,  or  seems  to 
live,  a  man  of  fifty  years,  with  his  wife  and 
young  boy.  Houses  still  occupied  are  wonder¬ 
fully  dilapidated. 

Generals  Blair  and  Osterhaus  occupied  the 
Franklin  House.  General  Morgan  L.  Smith 
pitched  his  tent  with  his  division  west  of  the 
town.  Very  soon  in  came  female  after  female, 
all  wanting  protection.  These  wicked  “  Yanks  ” 
would  steal  chickens,  would  shoot  hogs.  ‘  Colo¬ 
nel  Coleman,  (Eighth  Missouri,)  Pr.ovost-Marshal, 
gave  them  guards,  and  raids  upon  chickens 
ceased.  In  leaving  Tuscumbia,  the  rebs  burned 
up  thirty-five  bales  of  cotton,  but  inflicted  no 
other  damage  upon  the  place.  In  truth,  those 
thirty -five  bales  of  cotton  were  all  that  was  worth 
destroying  in  the  town. 

This  morning  we  returned,  and  here  we  are  in 
our  old  camps.  We  have  lost  some  two  killed 
and  six  wounded.  The  enemy,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  has  lost  ten  killed  and  over  thirty  wound¬ 
ed. 

Forrest  was  shot  through  both  legs.  His 
wound  was  too  severe  to  admit  of  his  removal. 
Our  surgeons  think  he  will  die.  Inclosed  I 
send  you  some  rebel  documents  found  on  For¬ 
rest’s  person. 

Osterhaus,  in  theV  whole  affair,  exhibited  the 
greatest  bravery— in  fact,  hazarding  himself  too 
much  ;  but  he  answered  all  such  suggestions  by 
saying :  “  I  must  see  for  myself,  and  then  I 
know  what’s  going  on.”  Morgan  L.  Smith  had 
but  little  chance  to  get  into  the  fight,  as  the 
rebels  would  give  Osterhaus  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  small  loss  in  our  ranks  was  owing  to  the 
splendid  management  of  the  whole  expedition. 

'  • 

October  29,  1863—11  A.M. 

This  morning  early  the  rebels,  under  Lee, 
again  attacked  us,  having  closely  followed  on  our 
rear.  Osterhaus  drove  them  back  three  or  four 
miles,  and  fighting  is  still  going  on  in  front.  We 
captured  two  prisoners  this  morning,  and  three 
wounded  rebs.  The  rebs  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  several  of  their  wounded.  From  those  cap¬ 
tured  we  learn  that  Colonel  Forrest  died  of  his 
wound,  in  Tuscumbia,  yesterday.  He  was  more 
of  a  scoundrel  than  a  soldier,  ahd  had  as  much 
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pity  in  him  as  you  could  crowd  on  the  sharp 
point  of  a  cambric  needle.  More  Anon. 


Doc.  210. 

OCCUPATION  OF  BROWN’S  FERRY, 
TENN. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  ) 
Fourth  Armt  Corps,  Brown’s  Ferry,  V 
near  Chattanooga,  October  30, 1863.  ) 

General  W.  F.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer  Army  of 

the  Cumberland: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  of  the 
part  taken  by  troops  under  my  command,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
at  this  point. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  instant,  I 
reported,  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Fourth  army  corps,  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
this  army  for  instructions,  and  was  then  briefly 
informed  for  the  first  time  of  the  duty  to  be  as¬ 
signed  me,  and  the  method  of  performing  it, 
which  was  to  organize  fifty  squads  of  one  officer 
and  twenty-four  men  each,  to  embark  in  boats  at 
Chattanooga  and  float  down  the  river  to  this  point, 
a  distance  by  the  bends  of  the  river  of  nine  miles, 
and  land  upon  its  left  bank,  then  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  making  thereafter  immediate  dispositions 
for  holding  it,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  my 
brigade  and  another  one  should  be  speedily 
sent  over  the  river  in  the  same  boats  to  reenforce 
me.  The  movement  was  to  be  made  just  before 
daylight  of  the  twenty-seventh.  My  brigade  then 
consisted  of  the  following  regiments :  Sixth  Ken¬ 
tucky  volunteer  infantry,  Ninety-third  Ohio  vol¬ 
unteer  infantry,  Fifth  Kentucky  volunteer  infan¬ 
try,  First  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  Sixth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  Forty -first  Ohio  volunteer  in¬ 
fantry,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  Sixth  Indiana  volunteer  in¬ 
fantry,  Twenty-third  Kentucky  volunteer  infan¬ 
try,  with  an  aggregate  for  duty  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 

The  twenty-fifth  was  employed  in  organizing 
my  parties,  each  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  tried 
officer. 

On  the  morning,  of  the  twenty-sixth  I,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Chief  Engineer,  visited  the  place 
where  it  was  desired  to  effect  the  landing,  and, 
from  the  opposite  bank,  found  the  position  as  re¬ 
presented  below. 

It  was  desired  that  I  should  land  and  occupy 
the  two  hills  to  the  left  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  picket  post  at  this  point,  also  in 
the  depression  between  the  two  hills. 

It  was  thought  best  to  organize  a  party  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  men,  who  should  be  the  first  to  land 
and  at  once  push  out  upon  the  road  that  comes 
in  at  the  house,  clearing  and  holding  it,  while 
half  the  first  organized  force  should  be  landed 
simultaneously  at  each  of  the  two  gorges,  (A  and 
B,)  who  should  immediately  push  up  the  hills, 
inclining  to  the  left  and  following  the  crest,  till 
they  were.  wholly  occupied.  Each  party  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  was  to  carry  two  axes,  and  as  soon  as  the 


crest  should  be  reached,  a  strong  line  of  skirmish¬ 
ers  was  to  be  pushed  out  and  all  the  axes  at  once 
put  at  work  felling  a  thick  abatis. 

The  remainder  of  the  brigade  was  to  be  organ¬ 
ized,  and  being  ready  on  the  opposite  bank,  arm¬ 
ed  and  provided  with  axes,  was  to  be  at  once 
pushed  over  and  also  deployed  in  rear  of  the  skir¬ 
mishers,  were  to  assist  in  making  the  abattis. 

Positions  were  also  selected  for  building  signal 
fires  to  guide  us  in  landing. 

I  afterward  selected  tried  and  distinguished  of¬ 
ficers  to  lead  the  four  distinct  commands,  who,  in 
addition  to  being  instructed  fully  as  to  the  part 
they  were  to  take  in  the  matter,  were  taken  to 
the  spot,  and  every  feature  of  the  bank  and  land¬ 
ings  made  familiar  to  them. 

They,  in  turn  just  before  night,  called  together 
the  leaders  of  squads,  and  each  clearly  instructed 
what  his  duties  were,  it  being  of  such  a  nature 
that  each  had,  in  a  great  degree,  to  act  independ¬ 
ently,  but  strictly  in  accordance  to  instructions. 

At  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the  command  was 
awakened  and  marched  to  the  landing  and  quietly 
embarked  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
T.  R.  Stanly,  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  volunteers. 

At  precisely  three  o’clock  a.m.,  the  flotilla,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifty-two  boats,  moved  noiselessly  out. 
I  desired  to  reach  the  point  of  landing,  at  a  little 
before  daylight,  and  soon  learned  that  the  current 
would  enable  me  to  do  so  without  using  the  oars. 
After  moving  three  miles,  we  came  under  the  guns 
of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  but  keeping  well  under 
the  opposite  shore,  were  not  discovered  by  them 
till  the  first  boat  was  within  ten  feet  of  the  land¬ 
ing,  when  the  picket  fired  a  volley,  harmlessly, 
over  the  heads  of  the  men.  The  disembarkation 
was  effected  rapidly,  and  in  perfect  order,  each 
party  performing  correctly  the  part  assigned  it 
with  so  little  loss  of  time,  that  the  entire  crest 
was  occupied,  my  skirmish  line  out,  and  the  axes 
working  before  the  reenforcements  of  the  enemy,  a 
little  over  the  hill,  came  forward  to  drive  us  back. 

At  this  time  they  came  boldly  up  along  nearly 
our  entire  front,  but  particularly  strong  along  the 
road,  gaining  the  hill  to  the  right  of  it,  and  would 
have  caused  harm  to  the  party  on  the  road,  had 
not  Colonel  Langdon,  First  Ohio  volunteers,  com¬ 
manding  the  remaining  portion  of  the  brigade, 
arrived  at  this  moment,  and  after  a  gallant  but 
short  engagement,  driven  the  enemy  well  over 
into  the  valley,  gaining  the  right-hand  hill.  They 
made  a  stubborn  fight  all  along  the  hill,  but  were 
easily  driven  away  with  loss. 

General  Turchin’s  command  now  came  over, 
and  taking  position  on  the  hills  to  the  right,  my 
troops  were  all  brought  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  enemy  now  moved  off  in  full  view  up  the 
valley. 

The  Fifty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  Eighth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Thirty-fifth  Indiana  volunteers,  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  were  subsequently  added  to 
my  command,  and  the  three  points  farther  to  the 
left  occupied. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  country  previous  to 
occupying  it,  excepting  what  could  be  seen  from 
the  opposite  bank,  nor  of  the  force  there  to  op- 
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pose  us.  We  found  the  hill  facing  the  river  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  the  face  opposite  less  steep,  but  of 
difficult  ascent.  The  top  is  sharp,  having  a  level 
surface  of  from  two  to  six  feet  in  width,  forming 
a  natural  parapet,  capable  of  an  easy  defence  by 
a  single  line  against  the  strongest  column.  It  is 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river.  Beyond  it  is  a  narrow  produc¬ 
tive  valley,  and  the  higher  parallel  range  of  Rac¬ 
coon  Mountains  is  about  one  and  one  fourth  mile 
distant.  The  entire  opposite  face  of  the  hill  now 
is  covered  with  slashed  timber. 

The  enemy  had  at  this  point  one  thousand  in¬ 
fantry,  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry— am  pie  force,  properly  disposed,  to  have 
successfully  disputed  our  landing. 

Our  losses  were  five  killed,  twenty-one  wound¬ 
ed,  and  nine  missing.  We  buried  six  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  a  large  number  were  known  to  be  wound¬ 
ed,  including  the  colonel  commanding. 

We  captured  a  few  prisoners,  their  camp,  twen¬ 
ty  beeves,  six  pontoons,  a  barge,  and  several 
thousand  bushels  of  forage  fell  into  our  hands. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Colonel  A. 
Wiley,  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  and  Major 
Wm.  Birch,  Ninety-third  Ohio  volunteers,  who 
commanded  and  led  the  party  that  took  the 
heights,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foy,  Twenty- 
third  Kentucky,  commanding  party  that  swept 
the  road,  and'. Lieutenant-Colonel  Langdon,  First 
Ohio  volunteers,  commanding  the  battalions  form¬ 
ed  of  the  residue  of  the  brigade. 

Had  either  of  these  officers  been  less  prompt  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  or  less  obedient  to 
the  letter  of  their  instructions,  many  more  lives 
might  have  been  lost,  or  the  expedition  failed  al¬ 
together.  The  spirit  of  every  one  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion.  My  staff  gave  me  the  intelligent  and  timely 
assistance  they  have  always  done  when  needed, 
and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimberly,  Forty-first 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  Ferdinand  D. 
Cobb,  same  regiment,  I  am  especially  indebted 
for  valuable  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Hazen, 

Brigadier-General. 

COLONEL  WILEY’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Forty-first  Regiment,  ) 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  V 
Brown’s  Ferry,  Tenn.,  Oct.  30,  1863.  ) 

Jno.  Crowell ,  Jr.,  Captain  and  A.  A.  G.  : 

In  compliance  with  your  order  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  detachment  under  my  command,  in  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  ridge  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-seventh  instant. 

The  detachment  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  and  men  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers, 
Captain  W.  W.  Munn  commanding ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  officerfe  and  men  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jas.  Pickands  commanding ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  officers  and  men  Sixth  Ohio  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Christopher  command¬ 


ing  ;  one  hundred  officers  and  men  Fifth  Ken¬ 
tucky  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L.  Trea- 
nor  commanding. 

The  detachments  from  each  regiment  were  or¬ 
ganized  into  companies  consisting  of  twenty-four 
enlisted  men  and  one  commissioned  officer  each. 
The  whole  embarked  on  twenty-four  pontoons. 
At  three  o’clock  a.m.  the  fleet  moved  from  the 
landing  at  Chattanooga  in  the  following  order: 

The  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty -fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  Sixth  Ohio 
volunteers,  and  Fifth  Kentucky  volunteers,  and 
reached  the  landing  at  the  ferry  at  five  a.m. 

The  fleet  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foy,  Twenty -third  Kentucky, 
on  a  barge,  which  was  not  under  my  command. 
My  orders  were  to  land  at  the  ferry  and  carry 
and  hold  the  height  on  the  left  of  the  gorge.  The 
eminence  to  be  gained  is  a  ridge  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  length,  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  it,  the  face  next 
the  river  being  very  precipitous  ;  the  ascent  at  the 
end  next  the  gorge  not  so  difficult.  The  fleet 
proceeded  without  molestation  until  about  five 
o’clock  a.m.  When  the  first  boat,  which  was 
almost  abreast  of  the  barge  containing  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Foy’s  detachment,  was  within  about 
ten  yards  of  the  landing,  it  was  fired  on  by  the 
enemy’s  pickets  stationed  at  the  landing.  The 
crew  of  the  first  boat  delivered  a  volley  and  leaped 
ashore,  followed  instantly  by  the  second  boat,  in 
which  I  myself  had  embarked.  The  first  com¬ 
pany,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  cover  the  flank 
of  the  column,  were  immediately  pushed  up  the 
further  slope  of  the  ridge ;  the  second  company, 
covering  the  head  of  the  column,  advanced  along 
the  crest  toward  the  left.  The  regiments  effected 
their  landing  promptly  in  the  order  already  indi¬ 
cated,  and  advanced  in  column  by  company  up 
the  height  and  along  the  crest,  when  the  line 
was  established  as  previously  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order :  The  Fifth  Kentucky  on  the  right, 
Forty-first  Ohio  on  the  left,  Sixth  Ohio  on  the 
right  centre,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio  on  the  left  centre.  Each  regiment,  as  soon 
as  it  gained  its  position,  threw  out  two  companies 
as  skirmishers  to  cover  its  front,  and  commenced 
felling  the  timber  and  constructed  a  parapet,  each 
company  having  carried  two  axes  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  enemy  were  encamped  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
axes  his  skirmishers  advanced  up  the  htll  and 
engaged  our  force  vigorously  for  some  time,  when 
they  were  driven  back  to  the  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  ridge.  A  section  of  artillery  then  opened  on 
us,  but  without  effect.  No  further  effort  was 
made  to  dislodge  us.  As  soon  as  it  became  light, 
we  discovered  the  enemy  retreating  to  our  left  up 
the  further  side  of  the  valley.  He  left  five  dead 
and  one  wounded  in  front  of  our  line  of  skirmish¬ 
ers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  casualties : 

Killed  :  Privates  Thomas  Ladler,  company  A, 
Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers ;  Melvin  F.  Howard, 
company  B,  Fifth  Kentucky  volunteers.  Wound¬ 
ed  :  Second  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Hills,  company  A, 
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Forty -first  Ohio  volunteers ;  Sergeant  C.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett,  company  A,  Forty-first  Ohio  volunteers; 
First  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Galbreath,  company  I, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  volunteers  ; 
Sergeant  Samuel  Gaynes,  company  I,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  volunteers ;  pri¬ 
vates  Jos.  Sims,  company  K,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Ohio  volunteers;  Wm.  Clark, 
company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio  volunteers. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  gallantry 
and  firmness  of  the  troops  engaged  as  skirmish¬ 
ers. 

The  enemy’s  linO'-  attacked  vigorously,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  shouts  of  their  officers  to  drive  the 
Yankees  into  the  river,”  and  only  gave  way  within 
a  few  rods  of  our  own  line.  I  have  also  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  testifying  to  the  promptness,  skill,  and 
efficiency  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pickands,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -fourth  Ohio  volunteers ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher,  Sixth  Ohio  vol¬ 
unteers  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Treanor,  Fifth  Ken¬ 
tucky  volunteers,  and  Captain  Munn,  Forty-first 
Ohio  volunteers,  commanding  detachments  from 
their  respective  regiments. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  alacrity  and  skill  with 
which  they  handled  their  troops,  consists  in  the 
fact  of  their  effecting  a  landing,  gaining  the  crest 
of  the  height,  and  the  position  assigned  them,  and 
making  all  their  dispositions  for  defences  before 
the  enemy,  who  had  doubtless  been  alarmed  by 
the  firing  at  the  landing,  who  not  only  knew  the 
country,  but- could  have  gained  it  by  a  much  less 
difficult  slope. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Aquila  Wiley, 

Colonel  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteers,  Commanding  Detachment. 


Doc.  211. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WAUHATCHIE. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.  HOOKER’S  REPORT* 

Headquarters  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  1 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Lookout  Valley,  t 
Tennessee,  November  6, 1863.  ) 

Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  Goddard ,  Assistant.  Ad¬ 
jutant-General,  Army  of  the  Cumberland : 
Colonel  :  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  and  the  operations 
of  my  command  preliminary  to  that  engagement : 

In  conformity  with  orders  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department,  I  crossed  the  Tennessee  by 
the  pontoon-bridge,  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  m'orn- 
ing  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  under 
Major-General  Howard,  a  part  of  the  Second  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Geary,  one  company  of  the  Fifth  Ten¬ 
nessee  cavalry,  and  a  part  of  a  company  of  the 
First  Alabama  cavalry,  and  at  once  took  up  line 
of  march  along  the  railroad,  to  open  and  secure 
it  in  the  direction  of  Brown’s  Ferry.  A  regi¬ 
ment  was  left  to  defend  the  bridge  head,  when 

*  See  Doc.  90,  page  847,  ante. 


the  column  had  crossed  the  river,  and  to  take 
possession  of  and  hold  the  passes  leading  to  it 
through  Raccoon  Mountain. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  base  of  this  mountain, 
until  we  reached  Running  Waters,  when  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  direction  of  that  stream,  and  in  the 
morning  descended  through  the  gorge  into  Look¬ 
out  Valley.  No  event  attended  our  first  day’s 
march  deserving  mention,  unless  it  be  that  the 
enemy’s  pickets  fell  back  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  leaving  of  two  more  of  my  regiments — one 
at  Shellmound,  with  instructions  to  occupy  a 
pass  near  Gordon’s  Mines,  and  another  at  White- 
sides,  to  protect  the  route  over  the  mountains 
through  which  we  had  passed. 

After  entering  Lookout  Valley,  our  general 
course  lay  along  a  creek  of  that  name,  until  with¬ 
in  a  mile  or  more  of  its  mouth,  where  the 
Brown’s  Ferry  road  leaves  it  to  the  left.  This 
valley  is,  perhaps,  two  miles  in  width,  and  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  the  lofty  crests  of  Lookout 
and  Raccoon  Mountains.  All  the  movements  and 
disposition  of  troops  are  easily  descried  from 
the  heights  of  either,  while  the  valley  itself  af¬ 
fords  abundant  opportunity  for  concealment  from 
the  observation  of  those  within. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  Lookout  Valley 
requires  mention,  to  a. clear  perception  of  its 
topography,  and  a  correct  understanding  of  our 
operations.  This  is  a  succession  of  hills  two  or 
three,  hundred  feet  high,  with  precipitous  tim¬ 
bered  slopes,  and  narrow  crests,  which  penetrate 
three  miles  up  the  valley,  and  divide  it,  as  far  as 
they  go,  nearty  in  the  centre.  There  are  five  or 
six  of  them  in  number,  almost  isolated,  though 
in  a  direct  line,  on  the  left  bank  of  Lookout 
Creek,  with  the  railroad  passing  between  the  two 
summits  ;  at  the  extreme  of  the  range,  and  still 
lower  down  the  valley,  the  road  bears  off  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  about  two  miles  distant  through  these 
hills,  while  the  road  to  Brown’s  Ferry  continues 
along  the  west  base  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
enemy  held  possession  of  these  hills,  as  indeed 
of  all  the  country  through  which  we  had  passed 
after  crossing  at  Bridgeport.  They  had  also  bat¬ 
teries  planted  on  Lookout  Mountain,  overlooking 
them.  . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Raccoon 
Range,  and  about  three  miles  up  is  the  gorge 
through  which  it  leads  to  what  is  called  Kelly’s 
Ferry,  three  miles  distant.  As  it  was  proposed 
to  make  this  our  new  line  of  communications 
with  Chattanooga,  my  instructions  required  me, 
if  practicable,  to  gain  possession  of  and  to  hold  it. 
As  the  gorge  debouches  into  Lookout  Valley, 
the  road  forks,  one  leading  to  Wauhatchie,  and 
up  the  valley,  the  other  to  Chattanooga,  and 
down  tt)e  valley. 

It  was  known  that  a  portion  of  Longstreet’s 
command  was  in  the  valley,  it  is  presumed,  in 
part,  for  convenience  in  supplying  themselves 
with  rations  and  forage,  but  mainly  for  his  sharp¬ 
shooters  to  annoy  our  communications  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  and  compel  our 
trains  to  make  long  detours  over  execrable  roads 
in  their  transit  from  Chattanooga  to  our  depots 
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at  Stevenson.  From  its  proximity  to  the  enemy’s 
lines  of  investment  around  Chattanooga,  and  his 
facilities  for  detaching  heavily  from  his  masses, 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  enemy  would  make 
unusual  efforts  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  its  pos¬ 
session,  as  a  failure  on  our  part  to  establish  new 
communications  involved  a  fact  of  no  less  magni¬ 
tude  than  the  necessity  for  the  early  evacuation 
of  Chattanooga,  with  the  abandonment  of  much 
of  our  artillery  and  trains. 

To  return  to  the  column :  it  pushed  on  down 
the  valley  until  arrested  by  an  irregular  fire  of 
musketry,  proceeding  from  the  hill  next  the  rail¬ 
road,  as  it  passes  through  the  central  ridge  be¬ 
fore  described.  As  it  was  densely  covered  with 
forest,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  except  by  feeling.  How¬ 
ard’s  corps  being  in  the  advance,  he  was  directed 
to  throw  a  brigade  to  the  right  to  turn  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  regiment,  supported  by  the  balance 
of  another  brigade,  to  the  left,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  No  sooner  had  the  brigade  on  the  right 
deployed,  than  the  enemy  took  to  his  legs  and 
fled  across  the  creek,  burning  the  railroad  bridge 
_in  his  flight. 

We  lost  a  few  men  here,  as  well  as  from  the 
shelling  we  received  from  the  batteries  on  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  whenever  our  column  was  exposed 
to  them.  The  central  ridge  of  hills  afforded  par¬ 
tial  cover  from  these  batteries.  These,  however, 
caused  no*  serious  interruption  in  the  movement 
of  the  column,  which,  about  six  o’clock  p.m.,  halt¬ 
ed  for  the  night,  and  went  into  camp  a  mile  or 
more  up  the  valley  from  Brown’s  Ferry.  Here 
we  learned  that  a  pontoon-bridge  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  that  General  Hargen’s  bri¬ 
gade  held  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

Geary’s  division  being  in  the  rear,  and  bfeing 
anxious  to  hold  both  roads  leading  to  Kelly’s  Fer¬ 
ry,  he  was  directed  to  encamp  near  Wauhatchie, 
three  miles  from  the  position  held  by  Howard’s 
corps.  Pickets  were  thrown  out  from  both  camps 
on  all  of  the  approaches,  though  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  communication  between 
them.  The  commands  were  too  small  to  keep 
up  a  substantial  communication  that  distance, 
and  I  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  hold  the  men 
well  in  hand  than  to  have  a  feeble  one.  In  my 
judgment,  it  was  essential  to  retain  possession 
'of  both  approaches  to  Kelly’s  Feny  if  practicable, 
as  it  would  cause  us  inconvenience  to  dispossess 
the  enemy  if  he  established  himself  on  either. 

Before  night,  Howard  threw  out  three  com¬ 
panies  in  the  direction  of  Kelly’s  Ferry,  to  inter¬ 
cept  and  capture,  if  possible,  the  enemy’s  sharp¬ 
shooters,  who  had  been  engaged  in  firing  across 
the  river  into  our  trains,  and  had,  in  fact,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  avoid  that  line  entirely.  -A  regi¬ 
ment  was  also  sent  toward  the  point  where  the 
Chattanooga  road  crosses  Lookout  Creek,  and 
about  twelve  o’clock  had  a  little  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy.  An  hour  after,  the  muttering  of 
heavy  musketry  fell  upon  our  ears,  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Geary.  He  was  fiercely  attacked,  first 
his  pickets,  and  soon  after  his  main  force ;  but 
not  before  he  was  in  line  of  battle  to  receive  it. 


Howard  was  directed  to  double-quick  his  nearest 
division  (Schurz’s)  to  his  relief,  and  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  far,  a  sheet  of  musketry  was  thrown  on 
him  from  the  central  hills,  but  at  long  range,  and 
inflicting  no  great  injury.  This  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  that  the  enemy  was  there  at  all. 

Directions  were  immediately  given  for  one  of 
the  brigades  en  route  to  Geary  (Tyndale’s)  to  be 
detached,  and  assault  the  enemy  in  the  hills  on 
the  left,  and  the  other  brigade  to  push  on  as  or¬ 
dered.  Meanwhile,  Howard’s  First  division,  un¬ 
der  Steinwehr,  came  up,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hill  to  the  rear  of  Schurz’s  division  was 
also  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  Smith’s 
brigade  of  this  division  was  ordered  to  carry  it 
with  the  bayonet.  This  skeleton  but  brave  bri¬ 
gade  charged  up  the  mountain,  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  by  daylight,  under  a  heavy  fire  without  re¬ 
turning  it,  and  drove  three  times  their  number 
from  behind  the  hastily  thrown  up  intrench- 
ments,  capturing  prisoners,  and  scattering  the 
enemy  in  all  directions.  No  troops  ever  ren¬ 
dered  more  brilliant  service.  The  name  of  their 
valiant  commander  is  Colonel  Orlan  Smith,  of  the 
Seventy-third  Ohio  volunteers.  Tyndale,  en¬ 
countering  less  resistance,  had  also  made  himself 
master  of  the  enemy’s  position  in  his  front. 

During  these  operations,  a  heavy  musketry 
fire,  with  occasional  discharges  of  artillery,  con¬ 
tinued  to  reach  us  from  Geary.  It  was  evident 
that  a  formidable  adversary  had  gathered  around 
him,  and  that  he  was  battering  him  with  all  his 
might.  For  almost  three  hours,  without  assist¬ 
ance,  he  repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  vastly 
superior  numbers,  and  in  the  end  drove  them  in- 
gloriously  from  the  field.  At  one  time  they  had 
enveloped  him  on  three  sides,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  have  dismayed  any  officer 
except  one  endowed  with  an  iron  will  and  the 
most  exalted  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of 
General  Geary. 

With  this  ended  the  fight.  .  We  had  repelled 
every  attack,  carried  every  point  assaulted, 
thrown  the  enemy  headlong  over  the  river,  and, 
more  than  all,  secured  our  new  communications 
for  the  time  being,  peradventure. 

These  several  conflicts  were  attended  with  un¬ 
usual  interest  and  satisfaction,  from  the  violences 
of  the  attack,  the  great  alacrity  displayed  by  the 
officers  and  men  in  springing  to  their  arms  on 
the  first  indication  of  the'  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  glorious  manner  in  which  they  closed  in 
on  him  for  the  struggle. 

I  regret  that  my  duty  constrains  me  to  except 
any  portion  of  my  command  in  my  commenda¬ 
tion  of  their  courage  and  valor.  The  brigade 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Geary  by  orders  de¬ 
livered  in  person  to  its  division  commander 
never  reached  him  until  long  after  the  fight  had 
ended.  It  is  alleged  that  it  lost  its  way,  when 
it  had  a  terrific  infantry  fire  to  guide  it  all  the 
way,  and  also  that  it  became  involved  in  a 
swamp  where  there  was  no  swamp  or  other  ob¬ 
stacle  between  it  and  Geary,  which  should  have 
delayed  it  a  moment  in  marching  to  the  relief  of 
its  imperilled  companions. 
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For  the  instances  of  conspicuous  individual 
daring  and  conduct,  also  of  regiments  and  batte¬ 
ries  most  distinguished  for  brilliant  service  on 
this  field,  the  attention  of  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  is  respectfully  called  to  the  reports  of  corps 
and  division  commanders  herewith  transmitted. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  an  expression  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  zealous  and  devoted  services 
of  Major-General  Howard,  not  only  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  but  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Of  Gen¬ 
eral  Geary  I  need  say  no  more.  To  both  of 
these  officers  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
able  assistance  they  have  always  given  me. 

Our  loss  is  four  hundred  and  sixteen,  among 
them  some  of  the  bravest  officers  and  men  of  my 
command. 

General  Green  was  severely  wounded  while  in 
the  heroic  performance  of  his  duty.  Colonel 
Underwood,  of  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  wras  also  desperately  wounded,  and 
for  his  recovery  I  am  deeply  concerned.  If  only 
in  recognition  of  his  meritorious  services  on  this 
field,  his  many  martial  virtues  and  great  person¬ 
al  worth,  it  wrould  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  have  this  officer  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
Brigadier-General. 

For  the  many  whose  deaths  the  country  will 
deplore,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders. 

Of  the  loss  of  .the  enemy,  it  cannot  fall  much 
short  of  one  thousand  fiye'  hundred.  Geary 
buried  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  rebels  on  his 
front  alone.  We  took  upward  of  one  hundred 
prisoners,  and  several  hundred  stand* of  small 
arms.  With  daylight  to  follow  up  our  success, 
doubtless  our  trophies  would  have  been  much 
more  abundant. 

The  force  opposed  to  us  consisted  of  two  of 
Longstregt’s  divisions,  and  corresponded  in 
number  to  our  corps.  From  the  prisoners  we 
learn  that  they  had  watched  the  column  as  it 
descended  the  valley,  and  confidently  counted 
on  its  annihilation. 

To  conclude,  I  must  express  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Major-General  Butterfield, 
Chief  of  my  Staff1,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  me  on  the  field;  also  to  Major  Law¬ 
rence,  Captain  Hall,  Lieutenants  Perkins  and 
Oliver,  Aids-de-Camp,  for  the  faithful,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  devoted  performance  of  all  the.  duties 
assigned  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Hooker, 

Major-General-Commanding. 
COLONEL  WOOD’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sixth  1 
N.  Y-  V.,  in  the  Field,  Lookout  Valley,  near  V 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November  1, 1868.  j 

Captain  B.  F.  Stone,  A.  A.  A.  0.,  Second  Bri¬ 
gade  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  the  operations  of  the  regiment  under  my 
command,  since  and  including  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  October,  ultimo. 

On  that  day  I  was  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  part  of  the  Nashville  and  Chatta¬ 


nooga  Railroad,  and  the  bridges  and  wooden 
structures  thereon,  between  Anderson  and  Tan- 
talton,  to  which  I  had  been  assigned,  by  orders 
from  brigade  headquarters,  bearing  date  eleventh 
October,  ultimo. 

The  regiment  marched  from  Anderson  to 
Bridgeport,  to  join  the  brigade  from  which  it  had 
been  detached  while  guarding  the  railroad.  The 
march  was  made  over  the  Cumberland  Mount¬ 
ains  by  a  steep  and  declivitive  road  or  bridle¬ 
path,  inaccessible  to  wagons,  under  the  guidance 
of  L.  Willis,  Esq.,  a  firm  and  unconditional 
Union  man,  residing  near  Anderson.  The  regi¬ 
ment  arrived  at  Bridgeport  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  having  marched  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  On  arriving  at  Bridgeport,  I  learned  that 
the  brigade  had  marched  the  evening  before  to 
Shellmound,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  I  thereupon  reported  with  my  command 
to  Brigadier-General  A.  Yon  Steinwehr,  division 
commander,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

During  the  evening  I  received  orders  to  march 
with  the  Eleventh  corps  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  and  to  join  my  brigade  on  the  march. 
In  pursuance  of  the  order,  the  regiment  marched 
with  the  corps  at  the  time  designated,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport,  on  pontoon- 
bridges,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  on  the 
Chattanooga  road.  At  Shellmound  the  regi¬ 
ment  came  up  with  and  joined  the  brigade. 
From  this  point  the  regiment  with  the  Eleventh 
corps,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  marched  to 
Brown’s  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  in  Look¬ 
out  Valley,  about  three  miles  from  Chattanooga, 
at  which  point  it  arrived  near  sunset,  October 
twenty-eighth.  Although  the  troops  were  on 
two  occasions  during  the  march  massed  in  col¬ 
umns  by  divisions,  preparatory  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  in  case  the  enemy  attempted  to  dispute 
our  progress,  (of  which  it  was  reported  there 
were  indications,)  and  some  skirmish  firing  was 
heard  in  our  front,  this  regiment  did  not  see,  nor 
was  it  in  any  way  molested  by  the  enemy  on 
this  march,  except  that  as  soon  as  the  marching 
column  came  within  range  of  his  artillery  posted 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  he  opened  upon  it  with 
kshot  and  shell,  and  kept  up  the  fire  until  the 
whole  had  passed.  But  such  was  the  elevation 
of  the  mountain  and  necessary  inaccuracy  of  aim, 
that  the  cannonade  was  entirely  harmless.  The 
shot  and  shell  fell  wide  of  the  mark,  and  did  not 
as  much  as  create  any  sensible  uneasiness 
among  the  men  of  my  command. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  that  as  I  passed 
the  point  next  exposed  to  the  fire,  I  found  Major- 
General  Hooker  stationed  beside  the  road,  notify¬ 
ing  the  men  as  they  passed  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  artillery  firing,  and  testifying  by 
his  presence  and  position  that  he  believed  what 
he  said. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  con¬ 
duct  of  our  Commanding  General  had  the  most 
inspiriting  influence  on  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  command.  On  arriving  at  our  place  of  des¬ 
tination,  this  regiment  with  the  brigade  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night. 
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About  one  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  I  was  ^wakened  by  skirmish  firing, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  short  distance  back  on  the 
road  over  which  we  had  marched.  The  firing, 
rapidly  increased  in  intensity,  and  the  report  of 
artillery  soon  mingling  with  it,  admonished  us 
that  some  part  of  our  forces  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy. 

The  regiment  was  immediately  ordered  to  fall 
in  under  arms,  and  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  conflict.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
firing  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  made  by  the 
enemy  upon  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Geary,  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  who  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  us  from  Bridgeport,  and  was  a  few  hours 
in  our  rear.  His  command,  consisting  of  a  part 
of  his  division,  had  encamped,  for  the  night  at  a 
place  called  Wauhatchie,  about  three  miles  from 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Eleventh  corps. 
General  Howard  .ordered  his  command  to  march 
at  once  to  the  aid  of  General  Geary.  This  regi¬ 
ment,  at  a  double-quick,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  in  rear  of  the  brigade,  being  preceded  by 
the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  Thirty-third  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Fifty-fifth  Ohio.  When  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  camp,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  crest  of  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  road  on  which  we  were  march¬ 
ing  passed,  and  it  was  regarded  important  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him.  Colonel  0.  Smith,  commanding  the 
brigade,  was  ordered  to  do  it.  Preparatory  to 
executing  the  movement,  the  brigade  was  halted 
in  the  road.  Colonel  Smith  sent  forward  the 
Seventy-third  Ohio  and  Thirty-third  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  directed  them  to  charge  the  hill  and 
drive  the  enemy  therefrom.  In  the  mean  time  I 
was  ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Steinwehr,  di¬ 
vision  commander,  to  march  my  regiment  by  file 
to  the  left,  and  form  in  line  of  battle  west  of  and 
perpendicular  tq  the  road  on  which  we  had  been 
halted.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  another  hill  about 
two  hundred  yards  nortty  of  the  one  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  it,  and 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  “  gap  ”  or 
“  pass.”  When  I  had  completed  the  movement 
ordered,  I  was  directed  to  send  two  companies  to 
skirmish  up  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  our  line, 
of  battle  was  formed,  €o  ascertain  if  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy.  I  immediately  detached 
companies  H  and  K  from  the  left  of  my  left  wing 
to  execute  the  movement,  and  placed  the  force 
in  command  of  Captain  Eldredge  of  company  K. 

The  Seventy-third  Ohio  and  Thirty-third  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  on 
the  hill  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  charge, 
my  regiment  was  ordered  to  their  support.  I 
marched  to  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  halted 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  facing  it.  My  centre 
was  opposite  the  highest  crest  of  the  hill.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  neither 
the  height  of  the  hill  nor  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  cbuld  be  seen.  I  was  ordered  to 
charge  in  line  of  battle  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
drive  off  the  enemy,  and  form  a  junction  with 
the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  on  my  right. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two 


companies  detached  as  skirmishers  had  not  at 
this  time  rejoined  the  regiment.  I  gave  the 
command  “Forward!”  when  the  regiment  ad¬ 
vanced  in  line  of  battle  at  as  quick  a  pace  as 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill  would  permit,  moved 
steadily  and  'firmly  forward  under  a  brisk  and 
constant  fire  from  the  enemyq  reached  and 
crowned  the  crest  of  the  hill,  drove  off  the  enemy, 
and  took  possession.  Nod  a  shot  was  fired  by 
my  men  until  the  crest  was  gained,  when  one 
volley  was  discharged  at  the  retreating  enemy. 
At  the  time  the  charge  was  maple  the  enemy 
was  engaged  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  rifle-pits. 
We  captured  their  intrenching  tools.  - 

Having  gained  and  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  I  deployed  one  company  to  the  front  as  skir¬ 
mishers.  Moved  by  the  right  flank  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts, 
which  regiment  had  preceded  me,  charging  up 
the  hill  on  my  right,  and  was  vigorously  engaged 
with  the  enemy  when  I  reached  the  crest.  The 
victory  was  complete.  The  crest  of  the  hill  is 
not  more  than  six  yards  in  width,  from  which 
there  is  a  rapid  descent,  with  a  valley  on  the 
other  side.  Down  this,  .declivity  the  enemy  pre¬ 
cipitately  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  He  stag¬ 
gered  under  the  intrepid  charges  and  deadly 
blows  delivered  to  him  by  the  braves  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-third  Ohio  and  Thirty -third  Massachusetts. 
His  discomfiture  was  made  complete  by  the  vig¬ 
orous  and  splendid  charge  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-sixth  New-York.  The  ground  over 
which  he  retreated  was  strewn  with  rifles,  swords, 
hats,  caps,  and  haversacks.  As  daylight  opened 
upon  us,  we  were  astonished  by  the  audacity  of 
our  charge,  and  astounded  at  our  success.  The 
hill  is  over  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
height,  and  the  distance  from  the  road  where  I 
formed  in  line  of  battle  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  Prisoners  re¬ 
port  (and  the  report  is  confirmed  by  other  in¬ 
formation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  reliable)  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy  occupying  the  hill  con¬ 
sisted  of  Law’s  brigade  of  Hood’s  division,  Long- 
street’s  corps.  This  brigade  was  composed  of 
six  regiments,  five  of  which  were  posted  on  the 
crest,  the  sixth  being  held  in  reserve  in  the  val¬ 
ley  below.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  a 
forest  of  wood  and  a  thick  coating  of  leaves,  bro¬ 
ken  by  gullies  or  ravines,  and  obstructed  by 
bushes  and  upturned  trees.  Over  and  through 
these  obstructions,  up  an  ascent  of  over  forty-five 
degrees,  the  men  charged  wjth  a  steadiness  and 
precision  that  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  most 
experienced  and  veteran  troops.  At  no  time 
was  there  any  confusion.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  wavering.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  charge  the  alignment  of  the  line  of 
battle  was  wonderfully  preserved. 

My  hearty  commendation  and  profound  thanks 
are  especially  due  to  the  officers  and  men  df  my 
command,  for  their  brave  and  gallant  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  As  I  was  deprived,  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  my  able  and  energetic  field-officer  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Faulkner,  being  absent  on  de¬ 
tached  service  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and 
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Major  Arnold  being  detained  at  Bridgeport  by 
an  attack  of  illness,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  take  the  field,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make 
special  mention  of  any  officer  or  man  of  my  com¬ 
mand,  for  every  one  engaged  seemed  to  perform 
his  whole  duty. 

No  one  faltered — there  were  no  stragglers.  All 
are  alike  entitled  to  credit — all  alike  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  commendation  of  their  superior  officers, 
the  gratitude  of  their  Country,  and  the  friends  of 
all  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  bravery  and  gal¬ 
lantry  which  was  exhibited. 

Our  casualties,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  are 
slight,  our  loss  being  only  two  killed  and  four 
wounded.  This  exemption  from  disaster  is  due 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill  up  which  we  charged, 
the  bullets  from  the  enemy’s  jifles  passing  harm¬ 
lessly  over  our  heads.  The  casualties  happened 
after  we  reached  the  crest.  We  captured  five 
prisoners  and  forty  rifles  left  on  the  field  by  the 
retreating  enemy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

James  Wood,  Jr., 

,  Colonel  Commanding. 

Headquarters  SfcoND  Brigade,  Second  Division,  1 
Eleventh  Corps,  Lookout  Vallet,  V 

Near  Chattanooga,  Oct,  31,  1863.  ) 

General  Orders  : 

The  Colonel  Commanding,  in  adding  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  others  to  the  valor  of  his  troops,  re¬ 
news  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
command  for  their  heroic  conduct  ion  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  twenty-eighth  and'the  morning 
of  the  twenty-ninth.  The  splendid  deeds  of  that 
memorable  morning  need  not  to  be  recounted. 
The  glory  of  the  living  and  the  dead  is  complete 
and  sufficient  for  the  most  ambitious.  To  those 
brafve  comrades  of  all  grades  who  so  gallantly  re¬ 
sponded  when  called  to  breast  the  wall  of  fire 
from  two  thousand  muskets,  he  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  Yours  is  the  credit — yours  is  the  fame. 
Let  its  brilliant  lustre  never  be  tarnished  either 
upon  the  battle-field  or  in  the  more  quiet  routine 
of  duty.  You  are  above  jealousy  of  others  or 
sinister  discussions  about  the  appropriation  of 
praise.  Yoiir  greatest  satisfaction  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  consciousness  of  a  perilous  duty 
heroically  done. 

You  have  won  the  title  of  gallant  soldiers — add 
to  it  that  of  honorable  and  upright  men,  and  your 
fame  shall  be  perfect,  and  the  most  precious  lega¬ 
cy  you  can  bequeath  to  your  loved  ones  at  home. 

Let  us  sympathize  with  the  suffering  wounded, 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  our  fallen  comrades. 

By  order  Colonel  Smith. 

B.  F.  Stone, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  Q-. 

Second  Division  Eleventh  Corps,  1 
Churoii  of  John  the  Baptist,  Oct.  81,  1863.  f 

General  Orders  : 

The  General  Commanding  division  desires  to 
express  to  his  troops  his  appreciation  of  the  valor 
shown  by  them  in  the  actron  of  the  twenty-eighth 
and  twenty-ninth  instant. 

This  division  formed  the  advance  during  the 


march  from  Bridgeport  to  this  place — the  First 
brigade,  under  Colonel  A.  Buschbeck,  leading. 

Their  movements  were  marked  by  calmness 
and  resolution.  Whatever  resistance  was  made  by 
the  enemy  was  quickly  borne  down. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
twenty-ninth  instant  the  rebels  made  a  fierce  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  command  of  General  Geary.  Our 
corps  was  ordered  out  for  his  support.  The  divi¬ 
sion  moved  forward  on  the  double-quick,  the 
Second  brigade,  under  Colonel  0.  Smith,  in  ad¬ 
vance.  On  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the 
division  must  pass  to  support  General  Geary,  a 
hill  commanding  the  way  was  found  occupied  by 
two  rebel  brigades.  The  Second  brigade  was 
ordered  to  take  and  hold  this  position.  The 
Seventy-third  Ohio  and  Thirty-third  Massa¬ 
chusetts  formed  line  of  battle,  and  with  the 
greatest  determination  scaled  the  p»ecipitous 
slope,  moving  over  almost  impassable  ground  in 
the  face  of  rapid  volleys. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New-York 
was  now  ordered  to  support  the  left  of  the  two 
advancing  regiments,  and  advanced  with  heroic 
bravery,  as  did  the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio,  which  was  to 
support  the  right.  On  the  crest  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  contest  ensued.  The  enemy,  although  well 
fortified  in  a  position  almost  impregnable  by 
nature,  could  not  withstand  this  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  bayonet  attack,  and  were  forced  to  in¬ 
glorious  flight,  leaving  many  arms  and  intrench¬ 
ing  tools  behind  their  parapet. 

The  storming  of  this  hill  against  such  stupen¬ 
dous  odds  is  a  brilliant  episode  of  the  wrar,  a 
feat  of  arms  rarely  surpassed  in  history. 

Officers  and  soldiers !  by  your  courage  you 
have  gained  your  badge,  a  proud  distinction. 
Let  your  valor  preserve  unsullied  the  honor  of 
the  White  Crescent.  By  command  of 

Brigadier-General  A.  Yon  Steinwehr. 

'  Frederick  W.  Stone,  A.  A.  G. 

Headquarters  Eleventh  Corps,  Lookout  ) 
Valley,  Tenn.,  November  1, 1863.  J 

General  Orders,  No.  5. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  the  Major- 
General  Commanding  communicates  to  the  troops 
composing,  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  to  the  Second 
division  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  the  subjoined 
letter  from  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  expressive  of  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  distinguished  services  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo. 

It  is  a  noble  tribute  to  your  good  conduct  from 
a  brave  and  devoted  soldier. 

The  General  hopes  that  it  will  inspire  as  much 
satisfaction  in  the  hearts  of  his  officers  and  men 
as  it  has  in  his  own,  and  that  we  may  all  be 
stimulated  by  it  to  renewed  efforts  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  our  commander,  while  we  also 
emulate  the  courage  and  valor  of  our  companions 
in  arms. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Cumberland,  ) 
Chattanooga,  October  30, 1863.  } 

Major-General  Hooker ,  Commanding  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Corps  :  k 

General  :  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you 
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and  the  troops  under  your  command  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  you  gained  over  your  old  adver¬ 
sary  (Longstreet)  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  ultimo.  The  bayonet  charge  of  Howard’s 
troops  made  up  the  side  of  a  steep  and  difficult 
hill  over  two  hundred  feet  high,  completely  rout¬ 
ing  the  enemy  from  his  barricades  on  its  top,  and 
the  repulse  by  Geary’s  division  of  greatly  superior 
numbers,  who  attempted  to  surprise  him,  will 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  feats  of  arms 
of  this  war.  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

(Signed)  George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Perkins,  A.  A.  G. 

Official. 

(Signed)  F.  A.  Meysenberv,  A.  A.  G. 

Official. 

,Fred.  W.  Stone,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  ) 
November  5, 1863.  f 

Official. ' 

Benj.  F.  Stone,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT. 

Chattanooga,  October  29. 

Last  night,  a  little  before  one  o’clock,  we  were 
startled,  though  not  surprised,  to  hear  volleys 
of  musketry,  interspersed  with  the  booming  of 
cannon  at  short  intervals,  off  to  the  right  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  seemingly  about  five  miles.  The  sound 
came  up  from  what  is  called  Lookout  Valley, 
which  lies  between  that  mountain  and  the  Rac¬ 
coon  Ridge.  It  was  known  that  troops  had  been 
sent  across  the  new  pontoon  at  Brown’s  Ferry, 
but  had  not  gone  as '  far  down  as  the  place 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  so  the  great 
secret,  so  long  and  faithfully  guarded,  must  out. 
Hooker  is  there ! 

And  this  was  the  fact.  “Fightihg  Joe”  had 
come,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  the  help  of 
the  army  not  yet  rested  of  Chickamauga. 

We  rejoiced,  and  yet  shuddered,  when  the 
deep-mouthed  cannon  belched  forth  from  Look¬ 
out,  and  the  waves  of  musketry,  the  more  terri¬ 
ble  by  night,  crashed  up  through  the  valley  and 
reechoed  from  the  mountain  sides  ;  for  we  could 
not  believe  that  General  Hooker  had  chosen  this 
midnight  hour  for  his  attack. 

It  is  not  proper  to  state  the  various  movements 
that  brought  about  the  battle,  much  less  to  give 
a  full  catalogue  of  the  troops  engaged.  Suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-eighth  in¬ 
stant  found  Hooker  in  the  Lookout  Valley,  with 
his  forces  present,  arranged  as  follows  : 

General  Geary,  with  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth 
corps,  was  at  Wauhatchie  Junction  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis,  Charleston,  and  Trenton  Railroad,  while 
certain  portions  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  under 
General  Howard,  marched  further  up  the  valley 
toward  Brown’s  Ferry,  where  it  was  expected  to 
unite  with  our  troops  that  had  been  thrown  across 
the  river,  thus  making  navigation  safe,  as  the 
rebels  would  be  entirely  driven  from  it:  They 
were  permitted  to  march  quietly  up  the  valley 
and  pi£ch  their  tents  at  leisure.  The  night  wore 
silently  till  near  twelve  o’clock,  when,  like  an 


eagle  swooping  on  its  prey,  the  rebels  rushed 
down  from  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  plateau 
below,  with  the  evident  intention  of  wedging 
themselves  into  the  space  between  our  two  corps, 
and  thus  cut  them  off  by  piecemeal.  As  they 
came  they  fired  a  deadly  volley  into  Geary’s 
ranks,  and  at  the  same  time  their  batteries  on 
Lookout  opened  and  sent  their  shells  crashing 
among  the  tree-tops  above  the  heads  of  our  men. 
Hooker  was  not  long  in  seeing  the  necessities  of 
the  hour.  Geary’s  men  were  fighting  with  that 
desperation  which  made  brave  men  braver  ;  but 
the  rebels  were  three  to  their  one,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  they  could  not  long  hold  out  against  such 
fearful  odds.  “  Forward  to  their  relief,  boys ! 
charge  the  devils  double-quick !”  shouted  fight¬ 
ing  Joe,  and  his  ifords  flew  like  magic  through 
the  camp.  “  Fall  in  line  !”  and  down  they  rushed 
through  the  valley,  seemingly  “into  the  jaws  of 
death.”  But  their  danger,  as  it  appeared,  was 
not  all,  nor  even  half,  in  front;  for  as  they 
passed  along  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  lying  on  their  left,  which,  as  it 
seems,  they  thought  to  be  occupied  by  our 
forces,  a  furious  volley  of  musketry  was  poured 
into  them  from  its  brow.*  This  force  must  be 
dislodged,  or  here  would  be  a  second  danger  of 
being  flanked.  Estimating  from  the  firing,  it 
was  thought  that  one  brigade  would  be  sufficient 
to  do  the  work,  the  strength  of  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy  being  as  yet  entirely  unknown. 
Accordingly,  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  and  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts,  to  be  supported,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth 
New-York,  the  whole  under  command  of  Colonel 
Smith,  of  the  Seventy-third,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Thomas  W.  Higgins,  Acting- 
Major.  Colonel  Underwood  led  the  Thirty-third 
Massachusetts  till  he  was  wounded,  mortally,  it 
is  feared. 

At  the  word  “  Charge  !”  the  two  regiments,  nn 
all  not  more  than  five  hundred  men,  rushed  up 
the  hill  with  fixed  bayonets — rushed  madly,  it 
would  seem,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
knew  not  how  many  reapers  of  death  were  on  the 
top,  waiting  to  mow  them.  down. 

But  on  they  went;  through  the  underbrush 
and  trees,  up  a  hill  so  steep,  that  even  by  day¬ 
light,  when  one  can  pick  his  way,  nor  fear  a  wily 
enemy,  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  climb.  The 
rebels  held  their  fire  till  we  had  approached  near 
the  top,  and  then,  accompanied  by  that  demoni¬ 
acal  yell  which  only  a  rebel  can  utter,  they 
poured  a  most  deadly  volley  into  our  ranks. 

Taken  aback  by  the  immensely  superior  num¬ 
bers  which  the  firing  proved  the  enemy  to  have, 
staggered  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  heavy 
rifle-pits  which  frowned  like  death  itself,  in  the 
flash  of  the  guns,  many  fallen,  ^mong  whom  was 
a  large  proportion  of  officers,  it  was  not  strange, 
nay,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  our  men  should 
fall  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  rally  and  ar¬ 
range  their  broken  lings. 

It  was  now  known  "hat  the  enemy  was  four 
times  their  own  number,  that  he  had  strong  rifle- 
pits,  and  was  elated  and  encodraged  by  the  sue- 
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cess  of  his  first  blow;  but  the  hill  was  ordered  to 
he  taken,  and  the  blood  of  their  brothers  who  had 
already  fallen  cried  out  to  our  boys  for  revenge. 

Again  they  came  to  the  charge,  and  this  time 
with  that  desperate  determination  that  knows  no 
retreat.  Volley  after  volley  was  poured  into 
them,  and  many  fell,  hut  none  faltered.  Yells 
and  fiendish  shouts  that  often  before  had  been 
set  up  with  terrifying  effect,  now  swept  over  this 
noble  remnant  of  two  regiments,  powerless  as 
the  winds  that  moaned  the  while  through  the 
pines  above  them.  On  they  rushed — leaped  into 
the  rifle-pits.  “Back,  ye -grayhounds  !”  And 
their  flashing  eyes  still  emphasized  the  words. 

Confused  and  confounded  by  such  bravery, 
ay,  reckless  daring,  the  rebels  broke  and  rushed 
in  every  direction  down  the  hill,  except  forty, 
who  remained  as  prisoners,  and  left  us  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  ridge.  According  to  their  own 
statements,  there  were  on  this  hill  five  regiments, 
in  all  two  thousand  men,  it  being  Lowe’s  bri¬ 
gade,  Hood’s,  now  Jenkins’s  division,  Long- 
street’s  corps. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New-York 
is  entitled  to  some  honor  in  this  most  brilliant 
action,  although  it  was  not  brought  up  till  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  loss  in  that  regiment  will 
probably  amount  to  five  or  six  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  due  also  to  state  that  it  was 
through  no  lack  of  desire  on  their  part  that  they 
were  not  brought  up  sooner.  To  prove  what  des¬ 
perate  and  almost  unequalled  fighting  the  other 
two  did,  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  that  the  Thir¬ 
ty-third  Massachusetts  lost  one  hundred  and  one 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among 
whom  is  Colonel  Underwood,  wounded,  a  brave 
patriot,  and  Adjutant  Mudges,  killed,  a  gallant 
and  very  promising  young  officer ;  and  that  the 
Seventy-third  Ohio  lost  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  among  whom  are  six  commissioned 
officers. 

In  walking  over  the  hill  where  this  fight  was, 

I  could  not  but  be  surprised  that  any  of  our 
brave  boys  escaped.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub 
could  be  seen  that  was  not  marred  hy  some 
stroke  of  the  fearful  contest.  Trees  not  more 
than  ten  inches  through  had,  in  some  instances, 
as  many  as  a  dozen  bullet  holes. 

While  the  contest  was  in  progress  on  this  ridge, 
General  Geary,  with  his  reinforcements  from  the 
Eleventh,  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  rebels  a 
half  mile  below.  Here  victory  seemed  to  perch 
awhile  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  side,  but  at 
length  our  fire  got  too  warm  for  them,  and  they 
fled  precipitately  to  Lookout  Mountain,  leaving 
us  in  possession  of  the  field  and  their  dead. 

Our  loss  altogether,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  will  foot  up  something  near  five  hun¬ 
dred.  The  enemy’s,  perhaps,  is  not  larger  than 
ours,  as  all  the  advantages  were  on  his  side! 
The  firing  ceased  about  four  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  enemy,  however,  has  been  throwing 
shell  from  the  batteries  on  Lookout  nearly  all 
day,  but  with  little  or  no  damage  to  us.  Our 
guns  have  replied  three  or  four  times.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  count,  the  shells  thrown  by  the  enemy 


last  night  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty. 
His  entire  force  is  estimated  at  about  sixteen 
thousand,  which  was  at  least  three  times  that  of 
our  own.  General  Green  is  reported  dangerously 
wounded.  Captain  Geary,  son  of  the  General 
commanding,  was  instantly  killed.  One  of  the 
saddest  losses  Ohio  sustained,  is  the  death  of 
Captain  McGroarty,  of  the  Sixty-first,  who  fell 
early  in  the  fight. 

Our  men  are  in  high  spirits.  Their  confidence 
in  Hooker  is  unbounded.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  he  was  foremost  among  the  men,  cheering 
and  waving  them  on  to  victory. 


Doc.  212. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  REBELS  IN  TEN¬ 
NESSEE. 

A  REBEL  REVIEW  OF  GENERAL  BRAGG’S  CAMPAIGN. 

North  -Georgia,  October,  1863. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig : 

The  following  resume  of  the*late  operations  of 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee  may  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  the  country  to  ask  its  publi¬ 
cation  : 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  flank  movement  on  the  right,  and  the  threat¬ 
ened  danger  to  its  communications,  toward  the 
last  of  June,  the  army  of  Tennessee  was  put  in 
retreat  from  Shelbyville  and  Tullahoma  on  or 
toward  Chattanooga.  The  retreat  was  effected 
with  slight  or  inconsiderable  loss  in  men  or 
transportation,  and  Chattanooga  was  occupied 
during  the  days  of  the  first  week  of  July.  Polk’s 
corps,  except  Anderson’s  brigade,  of  Withers’s 
division,  which  was  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  where 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  crosses 
the  Tennessee  River,  for  purposes  of  observation, 
was  retained  in  and  around  Chattanooga,  and 
Hardee’s  corps  was  distributed  along  the  line  of 
the  Knoxville  Railroad,  with  Tyner’s  Station  as 
the  centre,  General  Bragg  establishing  the  army 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga.  The  work  of  for¬ 
tifying  was  begun  and  prosecuted  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  the  army  seemed  to  await  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  enemy’s  plans,  and  at  the  end 
of  which  we  had  two  guns  in  position.  Beyond 
reconnoissances  in  some  force  at  Bridgeport  and 
the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  the  enemy  made  no 
demonstration  until  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
when  he  succeeded  in  covering  the  town  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  with  his  artillery  from' the  heights  over¬ 
looking  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  town.  This 
bombardment  of  our  position,  which  was  intended 
as  a  demoralizing  coup  de  main ,  had  the  more 
pregnant  significance  of  an  inchoato  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  enemy’s  plans  were  completed, 
and  were  about  being  put  in  active  operation. 
The  effect  of  the  bombardment  was  the  official 
evacuation  of  the  place  to  points  beyond  range 
outside,  and  the  withdrawal  of  stores  to  points 
of  convenience  on  the  railroad  to  the  rear,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Anderson’s  brigado  from  Bridge¬ 
port.  On  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  of 
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August,  or  some  five  or  six  days  after  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Chattanooga,  Burnside’s  advance  into 
East-Tennessee  was  announced  by  the  presence 
of  his  cavalry  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  and 
Major-General  Buckner  received  orders  to  evacu¬ 
ate  Knoxville,  and  occupy  Loudon.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  demonstration,  it  is  said,  by  a  portion 
of  Rosecrans’s  array  at  Blythe’s  Ferry,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hia- 
wassee,  he  was  ordered  to  fall  back  from  Loudon 
to  Charleston,  and  soon  after  to  the  vicinity  of 
Chattanooga.  Pending  these  movements  above, 
which  were  to  give  East-Tennessee  to  the  Fed- 
erals,  not  only  for  occupation,  but  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Rosecrans  in  his  designs  upon  Chatta¬ 
nooga  apd  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Rosecrans 
was  not  idle  below.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Sep¬ 
tember  the  first,  citizens  living  near  Caperton’s 
Ferry  reported  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  in  force  at  that  point,  (Caper- 
ton’s  Ferry;)  that  on  Saturday,  the  twenty -ninth 
of  .August,  three  days  before,  a  Federal  cavalry 
force  had  forded  the  river  at  some  shallows  above 
to  the  south  side,  had  proceeded  down  the  river 
to  Caperton’s,  and  in  conjunction  with  another 
force,  appearing  contemporaneously  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  $hore,  had  thrown  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  river ;  and  that  the  enemy  commenced  imme¬ 
diately  to  cross  in  force,  and  had  been  crossing 
for  three  days,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
and  were  moving  across  Sand  Mountain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wills’s  Valley  and  Trenton.  This 
story,  regarded  at  army  headquarters  as  incredi¬ 
ble,  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  reports  of  the 
occupation  of  Trenton  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
and  its  advance  up  the  Wills’s  Valley  railroad, 
in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  as  far  as  Wau- 
hatchie,  within  seven  miles,  as  a  covering  force 
to  the  advance  of  its  infantry  columns  on 
Trenton.  • 

In  order  to  understand  this  movement  of 
Rosecrans,  and  subsequent  operations,  a  topo¬ 
graphical  coup  d' ceil  is  necessary. 

Chattanooga  is  situated  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chattanooga  Valley 
— a  valley  following  the  course  of  the  Chattanooga 
Creek,  and  formed  by  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Mission  Ridge.  East  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  it,  is  another  valley — Chicka- 
mauga  Valley — following  the  course  of  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek,  which,  with  the  Chattanooga 
Creek,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Tennessee 
River — the  first  above,  and  the  last  below  the 
town  of  Chattanooga,  and  ha§  with  it  a  common 
source  in  McLemore’s  Cove — the  common  head 
of  both  valleys,  and  formed  by  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  on  the  west,  and  Pigeon  Mountain  to  the 
east.  Wills’s  Valley  is  a  narrow  valley  lying  to 
the  west  of  Chattanooga,  formed  by  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Sand  Mountain,  and  traversed  by 
a  raiProad,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  valley, 
and  which,  branching  from  the  Nashville  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Railroad,  where  the  latter  crosses  the  val¬ 
ley,  has  its  present  terminus  at  Trenton,  and 
future  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  The  distance 
of  Bridgeport  from  Chattanooga  is  twenty -eight 


miles,  of  Caperton’s  Ferry  about  forty,  and  of 
Trenton  something  over  twenty.  Ringgold  is 
eighteen  miles  from  Chattanooga  on  the  Georgia 
State  road,  and  Dalton  some  forty,  at  the  point 
where  the  Georgia  State  road  connects  with  the 
East-Tennessee  Railroad.  Rome  is  sixty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  Coosa 
River,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Etawah 
and  Estanalsh.  The  wagon-road  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga  to  Rome,  known  as  the  Lafayette  Road, 
crosses  Mission  Ridge  into  Chickamauga  Valley 
at  Rossville,  and,  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  crosses  Chickamauga  Creek,  eleven 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s 
Mills,  and,  passing  to  the  east  of  Pigeon  Moun¬ 
tain,  goes  through  Lafayette,  distant  some  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  Summerville 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Rome.  From  Caper¬ 
ton’s  Ferry  there  is  a  road  leading  over  Sand 
Mountain  into  Wills’s  Valley  at  Trenton,  and 
from  Trenton  to  Lafayette  and  Dalton,  over  Look- 
Out  Mountain,  through  Coopers’s  and  Stevens’s 
Gaps,  into  McLemore’s  Cove,  and  over  Pigeon 
Mountain  by  Plug  Gap.  The  road  from  Trenton, 
following  Wills’s  Valley,  exposed,  by  easy  com¬ 
munications,  Rome,  and,  through  it,  Western 
Georgia  and  Eastern  Alabama,  with  easy  access 
to  the  important  central  positions,  Atlanta  and 
Selma. 

The  General  Commanding,  believing  a  flanking 
movement  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  in  his 
movement  on  the  left,  ordered  Lieutenant-General 
Hill,  on  Monday,  September  seventh,  to  move 
with  his  corps  toward  Lafayette,  and  General 
Polk  to  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills,  and  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Buckner,  with  the  Army  of  East-Tennessee, 
and  Major-General  Walker,  with  his  division  from 
the  Army  of  Mississippi,  to  concentrate  at  La¬ 
fayette,  and  Brigadier-General  Pegram  to  cover 
the  railroad  with  his  cavalry.  These  dispositions 
having  been  made  of  the  confederate  forces, 
Major-General  Crittenden,  commanding  the  left 
wing  of  Rosecrans’s  army,  which  had  not  moved 
with  the  right  and  centre,  but  had  been  left  in 
the  Sequatchie  Valley,  crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  and  moved 
upon  Chattanooga.  Major-General  McCook,  com¬ 
manding  the  right  wing,  was  thrown-  forward 
to  threaten  Rome,  and  the  corps  of  Maj'or-Gen- 
eral  Thomas  was  put  in  motion  over  Lookout 
Mountain,  in  the  direction  of  Lafayette. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  distribution  of 
the  forces  of  both  armies,  that  Rosecrans  ex¬ 
posed  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  adversar3r  of 
capacity  and  vigor  to  the  hazard  of  quick  and 
certain  destruction.  The  centre  corps,  under 
Thomas,  being  in  McLemore’s  Cove,  immediately 
opposite  Lafayette,  at  and  near  which  General 
Bragg  had  all  his  forces  concentrated,  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter.  It  was  only 
necessary  that  General  Bragg  should  fall  upon  it 
with  such  a  mass  as  would  have  crushed  it ; 
then  turn  down  Chattanooga  Valley,  thrown  him¬ 
self  between  the  town  and  Crittenden,  and 
crushed  him ;  then  passed  back  between  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  the  Tennessee  River  into 
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Wills’s  Valley,  and  cut  off  McCook’s  retreat  to 
Bridgeport ;  thence  moved  along  the  Cumberland 
range  into  the  rear  of  Burnside,  and  disposed  of 
him. 

This  campaign,  which  was  so  obvious  to  par¬ 
ties  engaged  in  the  general  movements,  and 
which  was  so  feasible,  would  have  gone  far  to¬ 
ward  ending  the  war,  and  have  added  fresh  lustre 
to  our  arms.  But  it  was  not  perceived  and  acted 
upon  by  the  mind  directing  the  army.  It  is  true 
that  a  force  was  thrown  forward  into  McLemore’s 
Cove,  but  the  movement  was  inadequate,  and  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  magnitude  or  the  conse¬ 
quences  suspended  on  its  success.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  its  failure ;  but 
among  the  best  informed,  it  is  set  down  to  the 
score  of  the  limited  scale  on  which  it  was 
planned. 

The  movement  upon  Thomas,  in  McLemore’s 
Cove,  having  failed,  he  having  effected  his  escape 
up  the  mountain,  the  whole  of  the  troops  of 
Bragg  were  withdrawn  to  Lafayette.  On  their 
withdrawal,  Rosecrans,  who,  by  this  time,  had  dis¬ 
covered  Bragg’s  whereabouts,  recalled  McCook 
into  Will’s  Valley,  and  ordered  him  to  follow 
Thomas,  who  was  again  put  in  motion  over  the 
mountain  into  the  cove.  The  two  corps  were 
thus  concentrated  on  the  east  side  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  in  thirty-six  hours  after  Bragg  left  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  Crittenden,  who  reached  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and,  finding  no  enemy  there,  did  not 
stop  to  occupy  and  fortify  it,  but,  strong  in  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Northern  army,  that  the 
confederates  were  thoroughly  demoralized,  and 
would  not  fight,  moved  on  toward  Ringgold,  to 
cut  off  Buckner,  who  was  understood  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  Bragg.  On  reaching  the 
point  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  at  which  Buckner 
crossed,  he  discovered  he  was  too  late,  and  turned 
toward  Lafayette  to  follow  him.  He  moved  up 
the  Chickamauga  on  its  east  side,  in  the  direction 
of  Lafayette,  and  was  confronted  by  the  cavalry 
under  Generals  Pegram  and  Armstrong.  After 
skirmishes  with  them,  in  which  there  were  some 
brilliant  dashes-  on  the  part  of  our  cavalry,  the 
latter  retired  slowly  before  the  enemy,  falling 
back  toward  Lafayette.  To  meet  this  movement, 
General  Bragg  ordered  a  force  of  two  divisions 
under  Lieutenant-General  Polk,  to  move  to  the 
front.  These  divisions,  Cheatham’s  and  Wal¬ 
ker’s,  were  put  in  motion,  and  were  in  line  of 
battle  before  daylight,  covering  the  three  roads 
on  which  the  enemy’s  three  divisions  were  march¬ 
ing.  Hindman  came  up  after  daylight,  and 
Buckner  was  thrown  forward  as  a  supporting 
force  to  guard  Polk’s  left  against  Thomas  and 
McCook,  in  the  cove.  Crittenden  finding  himself 
confronted,  declined  battle,  and  retired  during 
the  night,  falling  back  on  the  Chickamauga, 
which  he  crossed  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills. 
This  placed  the  whole  of  Rosecrans’s  three  corps 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Chickamauga  and  in  easy 
supporting  distance. 

Now  was  presented  once  more  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  the  confederate  General.  There 
was  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  tke 


forces  of  the  enemy.  His  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Granger,  was  before  him.  It  was 
distributed  from  the  head  of  McLemore’s  Cove, 
along  and  down  the  west  side  of  the  Chickamauga 
Valley,  as  far  as  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills,  Chicka¬ 
mauga  Creek  separating  it  from  the  army  of  the 
confederates.  A  strong  demonstration  on  the 
creek  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  cover  the 
proper  movement.  That  movement  was  to  march 
his  whole  army  rapidly  by  the  right  flank,  down 
as  low  as  Reed’s  bridge  and  the  contiguous  fords, 
and  at  that  point  to  throw  it  across  the  creek 
and  valley,  forming  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
Lafayette  and  Chattanooga  road,  and  so  cover¬ 
ing  the  exit  from  the  valley  in  the  direction  of 
Chattanooga.  This  movement  would  have  •  been 
met  by  that  of  the  Virginia  troops  landing 
from  the  railroad  at  Ringgold,  and  would  have 
effectually  blocked  the  Yankee  army  up  in 
McLemore’s  Cove,  cut  it  off  from  Chattanooga, 
and  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  confederates. 
But  the  point  was  not  seen.  It  was  beyond  the 
limited  range  of  the  usual  strategic  combinations 
of  the  confederate  chief,  and  while  he  ordered  a 
demonstration  on  the  enemy’s  lines  at  Gordon’s 
Mills,  he  failed  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  throwing  his  whole  army  in  a 
body  across  the  Chickamauga  and  far  down,  he 
moved  it  by  divisions  and  crossed  it  at  several 
fords  and  bridges  north- of  Gordon’s  Mills,  up  to 
which  he  ordered  the  Virginia  troops  which  had 
crossed  many  miles  below,  and  near  to  which  he 
attempted  to  concentrate  about  half  of  his  army. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  the  nineteenth. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  relieved  his 
embarrassment  by  an  attack  on  Major-General 
Walker’s  corps.  This  attack  was  made  with 
great  vigor,  and  was  sustained  by  the  gallant 
men  who  compose  that  division  in  a  style  in 
keeping  with  their  former  reputation  for  the  high¬ 
est  soldierly  qualities.  The  attack  was  made 
simultaneously  on  front  and  flank  by  a  part  of 
Thomas’s  corps  and  Palmer’s  division  of  Critten¬ 
den’s  corps.  In  meeting  the  attack,  the  brigades 
of  Walthall  and  Govan,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Liddell,  commanding  division, 
eminently  distinguished  themselves.  ~The  divi¬ 
sion  of  Major-General  Cheatham  was  moved  to 
the  support  of  Walker,  and  was  taken  into  the 
fight  most  opportunely ;  for  while  the  greatly 
superior  force  by  which  Walker  was  attacked 
was  not  only  held  in  check,  but  driven,  at  the 
outset— Walker  running  over  several  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries — yet  the  strong  reenforcements 
that  came  up  caused  Walker  to  hail  Cheatham’s 
approach  as  a  seasonable  relief.  This  veteran 
division,  under  its  well-tried  and  skilful  leader, 
threw  itself  upon  the  enemy’s  line,  with  its  usual 
weight  and  force,  capturing  many  of  the  enemy’s 
guns,  and  driving  him  back,  until  he  was  tact  by 
heavy  rcenforcements.  The  enemy  here  crowd¬ 
ed  his  troops'  down  upon  his  left,  and  the  fight 
became  one  of  great  desperation,  being  sustained 
by  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  Thomas’s  corps. 
The  strength  of  his  force  being  great  enough  to 
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outflank  Cheatham,  he  lapped  around  him  on 
both  right  and  left,  and  although  his  advance 
was  met  with  heroic  firmness,  yet  being  so  great¬ 
ly  outnumbered,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  until  fear¬ 
ful  sacrifices  had  been  experienced,  and  no  help 
was  seen  to  be  at  hand.  His  line  was  main¬ 
tained  until  the  enemy,  by  a  rapid  flank  move¬ 
ment  on  his  left,  had  pushed  close  upon  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  gallant  Captain  Carnes,  and  slain 
most  of  its  horses  and  men.  The  heavy  loss  in 
horses  rendered  it  impossible  to  withdraw  the 
guns,  and  they  were  therefore  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  The  division  of  Major-General  Cleburn, 
of  Lieutenant-General  Hill’s  corps,  which  had 
held  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mills  during  the  day,  now 
came  to  Cheatham’s  support.  It  moved  to  the 
attack  with  its  usual  energy,  and  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  battle  which  was  pressing  with  such 
weight  on  Cheatham’s  right.  The  fire  with 
which  it  opened  was  terrific,  and  soon  afforded 
relief  to  Cheatham,  who,  with  the  elasticity  which 
belongs  to  that  veteran  division,  resumed  imme¬ 
diately  the  forward  movement,  uniting  with  Cle¬ 
burn,  and  pressing  the  retiring  lines  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  fight  was  continued  until  night,  and 
it  was  just  before  the  close  that  the  gallant  offi¬ 
cer,  Brigadier-General  Preston  Smith,  with  one 
or  more  of  his  Aids-de-Camp,  fell  under  one  of 
the  volleys  of  the  enemy’s  musketry. 

The  division  of  Major-General  Hood  and  the 
corps  of  Major-General  Buckner  were  prominent¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  day,  and  bore 
themselves  most  gallantly. 

At  the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  the  General 
Commanding  issued  an  order,  dividing  the  forces 
of  his  army  into  two  wings. 

The  right  wing  was  placed  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Polk,  and  the  left  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Longstreet.  The  former  was  composed 
of  Lieutenant-General  Hill’s  corps,  of  two  divi¬ 
sions,  Major-General  Cleburn’s  and  Major-General 
Breckinridge’s;  of  the  division  of  Major-General 
Cheatham,  of  Lieutenant-General  Polk’s  corps, 
and  the  division  of  Major-General  W.  II.  T.  Wal¬ 
ker. 

The  lefi^was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Stewart,  Brigadier-Generals  Preston 
and  Bushrod  Johnson,  of  Major-General  Buck¬ 
ner’s  corps;  Major-General  Hindman,  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Polk’s  corps,  and  Benning’s,  Lane’s, 
and  Robertson’s  brigades,  of  Hood’s  division, 
and  Kershaw’s  and  Humphries’s  brigade,  of  Mc- 
Law’s  division,  of  his  own  (Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet’s)  corps. 

The  front  line  of  the  right  wing  consisted  of 
three  divisions — Breckinridge  and.  Cleburn,  of 
Hill’s  corps,  and  Cheatham,  of  Polk’s  corps — 
which  were  posted  from  right  to  left  in  the  order 
named.  Major-General  Walker  was  here  in  re¬ 
serve. 

The  left  wing  was  composed  of  Major-General 
Stewart’s  division  on  the  right,  with  Hood’s  on 
the  left.  On  Hood’s  left  was  Hindman’s  division 
of  Lieutenant-General  Polk’s  corps,  with  Pres¬ 


ton’s  division  of  Buckner’s  corps  on  the  extreme 
left. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the  right  wing  to  attack  at  daylight 
next  morning.  These  orders  were  immediately 
issued  by  him  to  his  subordinate  commanders, 
but,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  hi's  control, 
the  attaclj:  was  not  made  until  nine  o’clock. 
Prior  to  giving  the  order  to  move  forward  to  the 
attack,  General  Polk  discovered  that,  owing  to 
the  want  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
per  authority  in  the  formation  of  the  general 
line  of  battle,  a  portion  of  the  line  of  the  left 
wing  had  been  formed  in  front  of  his  line,  a 
portion  amounting  to  a  whole  division,  and 
that  had  the  order  to  make  the  attack  at  day¬ 
light  been  obeyed,  this  division,  from  its  posi¬ 
tion,  must  inevitably  have  been  slaughtered. 
It  was  saved  by  an  order  to  halt  Cheatham’s 
division,  and  by  orders  to  the  left  of  Cleburn, 
advising  it  of  its  whereabouts. 

The  battle  then  opened  by  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  Breckinridge,  followed  and  accompanied 
by  Cleburn.  The  enemy  had,  during  the  night, 
thrown  up  breastworks  of  heavy  timber,  cut 
down  from  the  forest,  behind  which  he  had  in¬ 
trenched  himself.  These  lay  chiefly  in  Cleburn’s 
front.  He  moved  directly  upon  them,  while 
Breckinridge  swung  round  to  flank  them.  The 
assault  was  a  desperate  one.  General  Polk 
being  informed  by  General  Hill  that  the  enemy 
was  threatening  his  right  flank,  Polk  ordered 
Walker  immediately  to  move  to  the  right  and 
form  an  echelon  upon  Breckinridge,  overlapping 
his  right.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  no 
enemy  was  there.  But  the  forward  movement 
of  the  front  line  had  resulted  in  a  severe  con¬ 
flict,  desperately  contested,  which  drove  the 
enemy  around  on  the  extreme  left  a  mile  or 
more  across  the  Chattanooga  road.  In  this  con¬ 
flict  those  gallant  officers,  Brigadier-Generals 
Deshler  and  Helm  were  killed,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Daniel  Adams  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Heavy  reenforcements  being 
sent  from  the  enemy’s  right  to  support  his  left, 
he  was  enabled  to  regain  a  portion  of  the  ground 
he  had  lost.  Cleburn’s  division,  which  had  en¬ 
countered  the  enemy  behind  his  breastworks, 
after  a  firm  onset  and  most  gallant  assault,  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  This  veteran  di¬ 
vision  returned  slowly  and  in  good  order  to  a 
position  just  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  in 
the  enemy’s  works,  which  they  occupied  and 
held.  Information  of  this  fact  having  been 
communicated  by  General  Sill  to  General  Polk, 
the  latter  ordered  Cheatham  to  replace  Cleburn 
in  the  general  line,  and  while  this  movement 
was  being  effected,  another  message  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Hill  was  received  by  General  Polk,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  his  right  was  again  threatened, 
and  he  wanted  support.  General  Polk  examined 
the  position  of  Cleburn,  and  finding  he  could 
hold  it  if  he  could  not  advance,  moved  Cheat¬ 
ham  rapidly  by  the  right  flank  to  the  extreme 
right  to  meet  the  reported  movement,  of  the 
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enemy,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Granger’s  corps,  approaching  from 
Chattanooga,  and  was  moving  toward  the  centre, 
where  Cleburn  had  made  his  attack. 

The  whole  line  was  then  revised  and  posted, 
and  a  forward  movement  in  all  its  length  or¬ 
dered.  The  right  swung  round  with  an  ex¬ 
tended  sweep,  with  its  firm  supports,  and  the 
left  rallied  once  more  to  the  charge  of  the 
works,  before  which  it  had  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  morning.  Never  did  troops  move  up  to 
^heir  work  with  more  resolution ;  the  daring 
Breckinridge  with  his  Kentuckians  and  Louisian¬ 
ians,  and  Cleburn  with  his  Arkansians  and  Ala¬ 
bamians,  and  Walker  with  his  South-Carolinians, 
Mississippians,  and  Georgians,  and  Cheatham 
with  his  Tennesseeans,  all  moved  forward  in  one 
mighty  tide,  amidst  the  thunders  of  some  twenty 
batteries  and  the  roar  of  thousands  of  muskets 
and  rifles.  The  scene  was  one  of  surpassing 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Sweeping  forward  as 
the  flood  of  a  mighty  river,  it  carried  every  thing 
before  it,  nothing  being  able  to  stand  before  it  in 
the  resistless  line  of  its  path.  The  enemy’s 
works,  which  opposed  such  w  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  morning,  succumbed  before  the  on- 
moving  torrent,  and  the  brave  men  of  Cleburn’ s 
division,  which  had  been  repulsed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  had,  by  their  extraordinary  gallantry  in  the 
evening,  the  opportunity  of  avenging  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  whole 
field  was  carried  triumphantly,  and  the  enemy 
driven  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  He  withstood 
as  long  as  human  powers  of  endurance  could 
bear  up  against  such  a  pressure,  then  yielded 
and  fell  back  partly  upon  and  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  wing,  where  several  hundred  were  cap¬ 
tured,  the  residue  crossing  the  Chattanooga 
road,  and  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Mission 
Ridge.  Night  interposed,  and  though  it  brought 
with  it  a  magnificent  moon,  no  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  to  pursue,  and  the  troops  were  halted, 
giving  expression  to  their  sense  of  the  glorious 
victory  won,  and  unconquerable  desire  to  pursue 
it  to  an  absolute  success  in  the  enemy’s  utter 
annihilation,  in  such  long,  loud,  and  triumphant 
cheering,  as  would  almost  seem  to  rend  the 
heavens.  Such  cheering  has  never  been  heard 
at  the  close  of  any  battle,  since  the  war  began. 

Such  were  the  operations  on  the  right  wing. 
The  battle  beginning  on  the  right,  its  tide  ran 
from  right  to  left,  and  reached  Longstreet’s  ex¬ 
treme  left  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  availed 
of  and  directed  by  that  eminent  chief  —  who 
very  much  resembles  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  aspects,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  hi's 
character,  as  he  has  resembled  him  in  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  uniform  success  —  in  a  manner  as 
prompt  and  energetic  as  it  was  wise  and  skil¬ 
ful.  While  Hood  and  others  were  ordered  by 
him  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  in  front,  Buckner 
was  made  to  execute  a  successful  flank  move¬ 
ment,  the  joint  effect  of  which  was  to  force  the 
Federals  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  field,  and  to 
seek  a  position  on  a  high  ridge.  From  this  po¬ 
sition  they  were  driven,  with  heavy  loss  in  killed,* 
\ oh.  VII.—  Hoc.  38. 


wounded,  prisoners,  artillery,  small-arms,  and 
colors,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  by  the  bri¬ 
gades  of  Kershaw  and  Humphries,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Kershaw,  in  the 
absence  of  Major-General  McLaws,  reenforced 
by  Gracise’s,  Kelley’s,  and  Trigg’s  brigades,  of 
Major-General  Preston’s  division,  Major-General 
Hindman  completing  the  general  work  of  the 
line  on  the  left,  by  driving  the  enemy  on  his 
front  before  him,  along  with  those  driven  from 
the  ridge  by  Preston  and  Kershaw.  Rosecrans, 
perceiving  what  was  taking  place  on  his  right, 
ordered  up  reenforcements  from  his  left,  to  sup¬ 
port  his  retiring,  or,  rather,  frightened  battalions, 
which,  finding  a  good  position,  waited  for  their 
arrival,  turning  upon  their  pursuers  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  temporary  and  desperate  energy. 
Brigadier-General  Law,  commanding  Hood’s  di¬ 
vision,  perceiving  this  movement,  ordered  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  ten  guns  to  a  position  from  which  he 
could  enfilade  the  reenforcing  column  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  battery  opened  just  as  it  wras 
about  wheeling  into  position,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Stewart’s  division,  posted  on  the  extreme 
right,  was  thrown  forward  on  its  flank. 

These  movements,  made  contemporaneously 
with  the  movements  of  Polk’s  wing,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  led  to  the  almost  simultaneous  rout 
of  the  whole  Federal  army,  and  ensued  in  the 
glorious  victory  described,  one  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  and  decisive  of  the  war.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment,  panic,  confusion,  disorder  became  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  army  which  had  never  before  ac¬ 
knowledged  defeat,  and  which  for  two  days 
had  been  contesting  every  inch  of  ground  with 
valor  the  most  obstinate.  And  what  did  the 
confederate  commander  do  ?  Hid  he  pursue  an 
enemy  thus  demoralized,  and  furnished,  by  his 
not  forming  his  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  with 
his  actual  line,  with  opportunity  of  retreat  upon 
Chattanooga,  whose  possession  was  the  object  of 
the  campaign — an  enemy  not  only  demoralized, 
but  encumbered  with  heavy  trains,  and  no  mode 
of  exit  save  through  two  gaps  of  Mission  Ri-dge, 
a  mountain  ?  No.  Night  had  set  in,  and  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  halt,  notwithstanding  his 
men  were  eager  for  pursuit,  and  a  brilliant  moon 
furnished  almost  the  light  of  day.  Three  hours 
were  lost  in  the  morning  by  Polk’s  failure  to  at¬ 
tack  at  daylight ;  and,  therefore,  the  condition 
of  the  troops  was  such  as  to  forbid  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  pursuit.  But  granting  that  reasons,  sub¬ 
stantive  reasons,  existed  for  not  pursuing  on  Sun¬ 
day  night,  what  hindered  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  pursuing  on  Monday  morning  at  dajr- 
light  ?  Chattanooga  was  only  ten  miles  from  the 
battle-field,  and,  unfortified,  our  pursuing  cavalry 
could  see  the  head  of  their  column,  and  qrged 
General  Bragg  by  repeated  messages  to  pursue, 
that  every  hour’s  delay  would  be  equal  to  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  men.  Citizens  along  the  road 
reported  that  many  of  their  commands  passed 
their  dwellings  in  the  utmost  disorder,  without 
arms  or  accoutrements,  and  many  without  hats, 
as  a  confused  and  routed  mob,  not  as  troops  in» 
column,  every  thing  in  Chattanooga  and  on  the 
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road  inviting  rather  than  forbidding  attack.  Even 
if  they  had  good  defensive  works,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  as  reported  above,  by  a  prompt  pursuit 
our  army  would  have  gone  into  Chattanooga 
with  theirs,  and  thus  broken  the  effect  of  their 
^  fire ;  and  if  such  would  have  been  the  result  of 
good  defensive  works,  what  might  not  the  result 
have  been  without  them,  and  thfc  enemy  panic- 
stricken  because  of  the  knowledge  that  none  such 
existed  ?  What  hindered  him  from  pursuing  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  known  that  while  pursuit  seems 
to  have  been  invited,  he  did  not  pursue,  and  not 
pursuing,  what  did  he  do  on  Monday  morning  ? 
He  first  sent  out  detachments  to  the  battle-field 
to  gather  up  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  arms,  large 
and  small,  to  be  secured  and  sent  to  the  rear,  and 
caused  the  captured  banners  to  be  collected  to  be 
sent  to  Richmond,  and  prisoners  to  be  counted 
and  sent  to  the  rear.  He  then  ordered  the  troops 
under  arms,  and  marched  them  down  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  road  until  they  came  near  to  Rossville, 
where  Forrest  and  Pegram  were  thundering 
away  with  their  batteries  at  the  retreating  enemy, 
there  had  them  filed  to  the  right,  and  thrown 
down  the  Chickamauga  Creek,  that  they  might 
rest  from  their  fatigues  and  be  in  good  position  to 
move  upon  Burnside  or  flank  Rosecrans,  as  fu¬ 
ture  contingencies  might  dictate. 

There  the  troops  halted  from  Monday  until 
Wednesday  morning ;  the  enemy,  in  the  mean 
time,  working  like  beavers,  and  fortifying  night 
and  day  with  all  their  might.  On  Tuesday 
night  an  order  was  issued  for  the  whole  army  to 
move  upon  Chattanooga  at  six  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  Wednesday,  twenty-third  September. 

The  army  moved  up  to  and  over  Mission  Ridge, 
where  it  was  halted,  and  where  it  remains  halted 
to  this  day,  the  twenty-eighth  October  ! 

That  the  campaign,  so  far,  is  a  failure,  and  the 
battle’ of  Chickamauga,  though  a  victory,  is  not 
a  success,  are  propositions  too  plain  for  denial. 
We  have  not  recovered  Chattanooga  as  yet,  much 
less  Tennessee,  and  it  may  be  well  for  the  coun¬ 
try  to  inquire  whether  the  fault  lies  with  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer,  or  is  to  be  trkced  to  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  incompetency  of  one  higher  in  rank, 
one  who  is  presumed  intellectually  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  army  of  Tennessee. 

#  '  Historicus. 

Doc.  218. 

PRISON-LIFE  IN  RICHMOND. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  UNION  SOLDIER. 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  November  G,  1S63. 

You  doubtless  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  way  our  prisoners  are  treated  during  their 
captivity  in  the  land  of  Dixie,  yet  I  feel  sure  you 
will  do  a  soldier  the  kindness  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  a  space  in  your  columns.  These  notes 
were  taken  while  J  was  a  prisoner,  and  are  strict¬ 
ly  correct.  I  desire  the  public  to  know  how  the 
boys  that  were  wounded  and  captured  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  were  treated  by  the  chiv¬ 
alry  : 


Steward’s  Hospital,  Sept.  20,  1863. — At  nine 
a.m.  this  morning  I  was  wounded  and  captured 
by  the  rebels.  I  was  hurried  to  the  rear  as  fast 
as  possible,  with  quite  a  number  of  our  wound¬ 
ed.  We  were  taken  to  Steward’s  Hospital,  which 
is  situated  some  three  miles  from  the  battle-field. 
We  were  put  out  upon  the  ground,  with  no  shel¬ 
ter  whatever,  and  a  great  many  of  us  had  no 
blankets.  There  were  some  eighty  of  our  wound¬ 
ed  at  this  place.  Dr.  Hamilton  (rebel)  came 
round  and  examined  our  wounds ;  some  of  the 
worst  cases  were  washed  and  partially  dressed. 
Toward  evening,  all  that  were  able  were  marched 
off.  Captain  McWilliams  and  Lieutenant  Cole, 
of  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  infantry,  were  among 
them.  About  sundown  we  were  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  troops  were  falling  back.  The  rebels 
are  jubilant.  They  say  they  have  captured  half 
of  Rosecrans’s  army. 

Sept.  21.— To-day  the  rebels  have  been  so 
jubilant  on  what  they  term  the  “  Yankee  rout,” 
that  they  have  taken  no  notice  of  us  whatever ; 
the  men  are  lying  weltering  in  their  blood,  suf¬ 
fering  beyond  description. 

Sept.  22. — To-day  we  had  a  man  die.  Dr. 
Story  (rebel)  has  been  put  in  charge  of  all  the 
Yankee  wounded.  He  appears  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  nothing  done  for 
the  wounded,  who  are  suffering  intensely. 

Sept.  23. — To-day  the  Doctor  dressed  most  of 
the  wounds.  Many  of  the  men  have  shattered 
limbs,  and  are  suffering  beyond  description.  We 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  we  came  here. 

Sept.  24. — Two  of  our  men  died  to-day.  They 
had  shattered  limbs,  and  the  worms  had  got  into 
their  wounds  ;  had  they  had  proper  attention, 
they  probably  could  have  been  saved. 

Sept.  25. — The  rebels  say  they  have  driven 
Rosecrans  over  the  river,  also  Burnside  out  of 
East-Tennessee.  The  doctors  are  having  a  spree 
over  it.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  us  to-day. 
There  are  two  or  three  hundred  rebel  wounded 
here  that  have  to  be  attended  to  first.  One  man 
died  to-day. 

Sept.  26. — To-day  we  drew  the  first  rations  we 
have  had  since  we  came  here.  A  ration  consists 
of  half  a  pint  of  corn-meal  and  two  ounces  of 
beef,  a  miserable  pittance  for  a  hungry  man.  No 
doctor  has  been  near  to-day.  Some  of  the  men 
are  suffering  intensely.  The  rebels  don’t  seem 
to  care  how  many  of  us  die.  Heavy  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga. 

Sept.  27. — We  lost  one  man  by  death  to-day. 
Two  of  the  boys  have  had  limbs  amputated ; 
both  will  probably  die.  The  boys  are  suffering 
a  great  deal  from  their  wounds ;  mortification 
has  taken  place  in  many  instances,  while  some 
have  worms  in  their  wounds.  Many  are  very 
sick  ;  no  medicine  to  be  had. 

Sept.  28. — We  lost  two  by  death  to-day  ;  arte¬ 
ries  burst;  surgeon  absent ;  bled  to  death.  We 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day.  I  believe  they 
mean  to  starve  us  to  death.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  the  haggard  countenances  of  the  men.  To¬ 
day  they  have  sent  two  hundred  rebel  wounded 
to  the  hospitals. 
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Sepjt.  29. — Br.  Hamilton  told  us  this  morning 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  send  us  all 
through  our  lines.  We  drew  rations  to-day. 

Sept.  30. — To-day  the  boys  are  trading  their 
pocket-knives  and.  every  thing  they  can  for  ra¬ 
tions.  There  is  scarcely  five  dollars  among  us. 
The  miserable  thieves  robbed  us  of  every  thing 
we  had.  To-day  has  been  a  day  of  intense  suf¬ 
fering  among  our  men.  It  has  rained  all  day, 
and  we  have  no  shelter. 

Oct.  1. — It  rained  all  night  last  night.  We 
look  like  a  set  of  drowned  rats.  Some  of  the 
boj'S  are  very  sick  ;  many  must  die  with  such 
treatment.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  procured 
a  tent  for  eight  of  us.  Dr.  Story  does  all  he  can 
for  us.  AVe  drew  our  pittance  of  corn-meal 
to-day. 

Oct.  2. — We  expect  to  leave  here  to-day.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  will.  I  long  to  be  in  God’s 
country  once  more,  and  behold  the  good  old  flag 
again.  The  lice  and  filth  here  are  intolerable. 

Oct.  3. — No  signs  of  leaving  yet.  Dr.  Story 
is  doing^his  best  to  make  us  comfortable,  but  we 
have  no  bandages  to  dress  our  wounds  with. 
Two  deaths  to-day. 

Oct.  4. — To-day./  is  very  cold.  AVe  have  no 
blankets,  hence  there  is  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
from  cold.  Our  rations  have  run  out,  and  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  it  would  be  hard  to 
embitter  our  condition. 

Oct.  5. — Heavy  cannonading  has  been  going 
on  in  the  front  all  day.  The  rebels  say  they  are 
shelling  Chattanooga.  We  learned  to-day  that 
the  armistice  was  over,  and  that  we  would  have 
to  take  a  trip  to  Richmond.  The  trip  will  doubt¬ 
less  kill  quite  a  number  of  us.  AVe  got  our  mush 
to-day.  Intense  suffering  from  'cold  nights. 

Oct.  6. — We  expected  to  leave  here  to-day  for 
Atlanta,  but  for  some  reason  the  ambulances 
have  not  come.  All  we  have  to  eat  is  mush, 
with  little  or  no  salt  in  it.  Many  are  suffering 
from  diarrhoea. 

Oct  7. — To-day  wc  drew  rations  of  flour.  Cap¬ 
tain  Foster,  Forty-second  Illinois,  is  baking  bread. 
One  of  our  men  died  to-day.  We  have  lost  four¬ 
teen  by  death  since  we  came  here. 

Oct.  8. — At  nine  a.m.  this  morning  we  were 
stowed  in  lumber-wagons  and  hauled  to  Ringgold, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  over  the  roughest  road 
I  ever  travelled.  Many  of  the  men  were  so  sick 
that  they  could  not  raise  their  heads. 

Oct.  9. — Last  night  they  put  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  us  into  box-cars  and  brought  us  to 
Dalton,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  AVe 
had  to  sleep  in  the  cars,  and  they  gave  us  no 
supper.  The  night  was  very  cold.  It  was  heart¬ 
rending  to  witness  the  suffering  among  the  sick 
and  wounded.  This  morning  we  left  for  Dalton 
without  breakfast,  and  arrived  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
at  six  a.m.  AVe  were  then  taken  to  a  military 
prison,  where  we  now  lie  upon  the  ground  with 
no  shelter  and  no  fires.  Our  wounds  have  not 
been  dressed  for  three  days ;  the  stench  is  awful. 

Oct.  10. — We  are  under  the  charge  of  our  own 
doctors  here,  but  the  rebels  won’t  furnish  band¬ 


ages  to  dress  the  wounds.  I  never  suffered  so 
from  hunger  in  all  my  life.  They  have  been 
promising  us  rations  all  day,  and  now  they  tell 
us  they  will  be  here  early  in  the  morning.  The 
boys  are  selling  their  rings  and  ev.ery  thing  they 
have  for  something  to  eat. 

Oct.  11. — We  are  a  little  more  comfortable  to¬ 
day  ;  the  surgeons  have  amputated  several  limbs 
and  dressed  all  the  wounds.  One  man  died  this 
morning.  On  the  seventh  instant,  one  of  our 
men  was  shot  by  the  guard  for  going  too  near 
the  fence.  One  of  our  officers  is  here,  carrying 
around  a  thirty-two  pound  ball  and  chain  ;  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  men. are  handcuffed. 

Oct.  12. — Two  men  died  last  night.  The 
wounded  are  doing  pretty  well  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  surgeons.  We  get  a  little  better 
rations,  but  not  half  enough.  Later :  All  the 
wounded  that  were  able,  were  taken  out  of 
prison  and  put  in  tents ;  things  are  much  more 
comfortable  here. 

Oct.  13. — This  morning  the  names  of  all  those 
who  are  able  to  travel  were  taken.  We  start  for 
Richmond  to-morrow.  AVe  drew  five  days’  ra¬ 
tions  to-night — ten  crackers  and  half  a  pound  of 
pork  to  the  man. 

Oct.  14. — At  two  a.m.  we  fell  in  and  marched 
down  to  the  depot,  a  distance  of  one  mile ;  many 
of  us  had  to  go  on  crutches.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  of  us,  and  we  were  put  into  five 
box-cars.  Only  those  who  experienced  it  know 
how  we  suffered  on  the  train.  For  eight  days 
we  were  jammed  up  in  these  cars.  One  of  our 
number  died,  and  we  had  to  leave  several  at 
hospitals  on  the  road.  Our  five  days’  rations 
lasted  only  two,  and  those  who  had  no  money 
had  to  share  with  the  rest.  Bread  was  a  dollar 
a  loaf,  and  pies  sold  as  high  as  two  dollars.  The 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine¬ 
teenth,  and  twentieth  were  spent  on  the  cars. 

Oct.  21. — Arrived  at  Richmond  and  were  put 
in»Libby.  Although  we  found  this  a  miserable 
hole,  it  was  much  better  than  the  filthy,  lousy 
cars.  AVhen  we  got  to  Libby  we  were  as  nearly 
starved  as  men  get  to  be,  and  navigate.1  AVe 
drew  our  rations  here  and  got  all  our  wounds 
dressed,  although  no  surgeon  was  there. 

Oct.  22. — To-day  they  have  stopped  our  ra¬ 
tions  for  punishment.  Four  men  escaped  from 
Castle  Thunder  last  night.  AAre  get  grub  from 
our  officers  who  are  confined  above,  but  we  have 
to  be  very  sly,  as  they  allow  no  communications 
to  be  held  between  us  and  them. 

Oct.  23. — They  still  keep  our  rations  from  us. 
The  wounded  are  doing  pretty  well ;  but  we  are 
all  so  dirty  and  filthy  it  is  a  wonder  we  don’t  catch 
some  contagious  disease ;  we  can  get  no  soap  to 
wash  with. 

Oct.  24. — This  morning  all  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  Alabama  Hospital,  and  all  those 
who  were  not  wounded  were  sent  to  Belle  Isle, 
to  remain  there  until  exchanged  or  starved  to 
death,  the  latter  the  most  probable. 

Oct.  25.— AVe  are  much  more  comfortably  sit¬ 
uated  than  we  were  at  Libby.  AVe  have  a  very 
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good  room,  yet  we  have  no  blankets  and  have 
to  sleep  on  the  floor.  There  is  no  medicine  even 
here. 

Oct.  26. — Nothing  of  importance  to-day. 

Oct.  27. — To-day  they  took  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty -five  of  the  worst  wounded  to 
exchange  at  nine  We  were  put  in  a  scow 

and  started  for  City  Point. 

Oct.  28. — We  are  now  on  the  flag  of  truce 
boat  New-York.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  float 
proudly  above  us,  yet  it  is  a  sorrowful  sight  to 
see  the  poor  boys,  they  look  like  skeletons.  I 
venture  not  more  than  ten  of  our  number  will  weigh 
one  hundred  pounds.  I  fear  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  will  die,  they  are  beyond  medical  skill. 

Oct.  29. — T  feel  like  a  white  man  now,  the  first 
time  since  I  was  captured.  We  are  now  in  St. 
John’s  College  Hospital.  Each  one  of  us  had  to 
take  a  good  scrub,  and  was  put  into  a  clean 
shirt,  after  which,  the  most  welcome  of  all  things, 
came  a  beautiful  roast.  I  trust  our  troubles  are 
ended  for  a  season. 


Doc.  214. 

BAXTER’S  SPRINGS  MASSACRE. 

REPORT  OP  LIEUTENANT  POND. 

Baxter’s  Springs,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oct.  7,  1SG4. 

Colonel  :  I  was  attacked  by  Quantrell  to-day 
with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  after 
one  hour’s  hard  fighting  I  am  able  to  report  to 
you  that  I  still  hold  the  camp,  and  the  old  flag- 
floats  over  us  as  proudly  as  ever. 

The  attack  was  unexpected,  as  I  had  sent  my 
cavalry  out  not  more  than  an  hour  previous,  to 
reconnoitre  on  the  same  road  the  enemy  came  in 
on.  My  men  were  at  dinner  when  the  attack 
was  made,  and  most  of  them  were  obliged  to 
break  through  the  enemy’s  lines  in  order  to  get 
their  arms,  which  were  in  camp.  In  doing  this, 
four  of  my. men  were  shot  down.  I  was  in  my 
tent,  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  camp, 
when  I  heard  the  first  firing,  (the  reason  of  my 
tent  being  here  was,  that  I  had  just  arrived  with 
reenforcements,  and  the  camp  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  my  com¬ 
mand,  and  I  had  just  had  the  men  at  work  ex¬ 
tending  the  defences  up  to  my  quarters,)  when  I 
looked  out  and  saw  my  camp  surrounded  by 
mounted  men  two  ranks  deep.  I  called  what 
men  were  near  me  to  get  inside  the  fortifications 
if  possible,  at  the  same  time  I  ran  through  the 
enemy’s  ranks  myself,  and  .got  safely  inside, 
where  I  found  the  enemy  as  numerous  as  my 
own  men.  In  a  moment  every  man  was  rallied, 
and  we  soon  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out¬ 
side  the  camp.  This  done,  I  called  for  men  to 
get  the  howitzer,  which  stood  just  over  the  in- 
tronchments,  on  the  north  side.  Whether  the 
men  heard  me  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the 
volleys  of  musketry  and  yells  of  the  enemy  near¬ 
ly  drowned  every  other  noise.  I  got  the  howit¬ 
zer  at  work  myself,  and  after  three  shots  into 
their  ranks  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  main 
force,  winch  retreated  in  good  order  over  the  hill 


north  of  the  camp,  where  I  heard' firing,  and  sup¬ 
posed  they  had  attacked  my  cavalry,  which  was 
then  out ;  but  on  looking  around,  I  discovered 
Major  Henning,  of  our  regiment,  who  had  gal¬ 
lantly  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  and  res¬ 
cued  three  of  my  men  who  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  and  brought  them  safely  to  camp.  The 
Major  informed  me  that  General  Blunt  was  close 
by,  and  that  the  enemy  were  driving  him,  ,and 
called  for  cavalry  to  go  to  the  General’s  relief. 
This  I  could  not  furnish  him,  as  every  effective 
man  had  been  sent  out  in  the  morning,  and  all  I 
had  was  twenty-five  of  my  own  company,  0,  and 
twenty  of  company  D,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry, 
and  fifty  negroes,  none  of  whom  had  serviceable 
horses.  The  Major  thought  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  hold 
my  camp,  while  he  went  out  in  hopes  to  find 
General  Blunt,  and  inform  him  that  my  camp  was 
still  in  our  possession.  Shortly  afterward  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  General  Blunt’s  escort  and  band 
had  been  massacred,  their  wagons  burned,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  stripped  of  clothing  and 
left  upon  the  ground,  and  that  the  enemy  had 
formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  prairie.  At 
two  o’clock  a  flag  of  truce  approached  ;  the  bearer 
(George  Todd)  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
camp,  which  being  refused,  he  stated  that  he  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  name  of  Colonel  Quantrell,  of  the 
First  regiment,  First  brigade,  army  of  the  South, 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  I  answered  that  I 
had  taken  no  prisoners,  as  I  had  not  been  out¬ 
side  the  intrenchments,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  taking  any  ;  that  I  had  wounded  some  of  his 
men,  whom  I  had  seen  fall  from  their  saddles, 
and  would  see  that  they  were  cared  for,  provid¬ 
ed  he  would  do  the  same  by  our  men.  He  said 
he  had  twelve  privates  and  the  Adjutant-General 
(Major  Curtis)  prisoners,  and  that  I  had  killed 
and  wounded  about  fifty  of  his  men,  and  if  1 
would  promise  to  take  care  of  his  wounded,  and 
see  that  they  were  paroled  after  they  were  able 
to  leave,  he  would  promise  me  that  no  harm 
should  befall  Major  Curtis  or  our  men.  This,  I 
think,  was  intended  as  a  blind,  to  find  out  what 
I -had  done,  as  they  had  already  murdered  Major 
Curtis  and  our  prisoners.  This  evening,  General 
Blunt  came  in  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tough,,  who, 
with  six  or  eight  men,  had  been  fallowing  Quan¬ 
trell  on  his  retreat  all  the  afternoon,  and  report 
that  he  crossed  the  Neosha  at  the  Fort  Gibson 
road,  and  went  south.  Is  there  a  braver  man 
living  than  the  General  ?  My  loss  is  nine  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded,  (six  of  company  C,  Third 
Wisconsin  cavalry,)  Lieutenant  Cook,  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  colored,  and  John  Fry,  the  express-rider, 
and  one  negro.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  the  casu¬ 
alties  of  General  Blunt  are  about  eighty  killed 
and  six  or  seven  wounded.  Most  of  the  killed 
are  shot  through  the  head,  showing  that  they 
were  taken  prisoners  and  then  murdered.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Farr,  Judge- Advocate,  is  among  the  mur¬ 
dered  ;  also  Henry  Polloque,  and  the  entire  brigade 
band.-  Here  allow  me  to  make  mention  of  some 
of  the  noble  acts  of  some  of  my  men.  Sergeant 
McKenzie,  of  my  company,  exchanged  eleven 
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shots  with  a  rebel  officer,  and  succeeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  his  horse.  The  man  then  dismounted  and 
took  to  the  timber  ;  McKenzie  followed  him,  and 
with  .but  one  shot  in  his  revolver  killed  his  man 
while  his  adversary  was  firing  at  him.  Sergeant 
Smith,  I  think,  was  the  coolest  man  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  fail  to  see  that  every  order 
was  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Sergeant  Chestnut, 
Company  D,  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  command¬ 
ed  his  company,  and  did  nobly.  The  darkeys 
fought  like  devils  ;  thirteen  of  them  were  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  first  round,  and  not  one  but  that  fought 
throughout  the  engagement.  The  number  of  the 
enemy  killed,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  eleven, 
and  I  know  we  wounded  .more  than  twice  that* 
number,  which  they  carried  off  the  field. 

There,  are  several  other  interesting  items,  which 
I  will  furnish  you  in  a  future  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  B.  Pond, 

First  Lieut.  Co.  C,  Third  Wis.  Cav.,  Com’d’g  Post,  Fort  Blair. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  W.  Blair, 

Commanding  Post,  Fort  Scott. 

MAJOR  HENNING’S  REPORT. 

Baxter’s  Springs,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oct.  7, 186-3. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  in  regard  to  the  fight  at  Baxter’s 
Springs,  Cherokee  Nation,  October  6,  1863. 

On  Sunday,  the  fourth,  General  Blunt,  with 
the  following  members  of  his  staff,  namely, 
Major  H.  Z.  Curtis,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Major  B.  S.  Henning,  Provost-Marshal  of  Dis¬ 
trict,  Lieutenant  Tappin,  Second  colored  volun¬ 
teers  A.  D.  C.,  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Farr,  Judge-. 
Advocate,  .together  with  the  brigade  band  and 
all  clerks  in  the  different  departments  of  district 
headquarters,  and  also  an  escort,. consisting  of 
forty  men  of  company  I,  Third  Wisconsin  caval¬ 
ry,  under  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Banister,  forty-five 
men  of  company  A,  Fourteenth  Kansas  cavalry, 
under  Lieuteuant  Pierce,  and  the  whole  escort, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Cavart, 
Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  and  a  train  of  eight 
wagons,  transporting  the  effects  of  district  head-, 
quarters,  company  effects,  etc.,  left  Fort  Scott, 
for  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  on  that  day  marched 
six  miles  and  camped.  On  the  succeeding  day 
marched  thirty-four  miles  and  camped  on  Cow 
Creek,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  instant,  march¬ 
ed  from,  Cow  Creek  to  within  a  distance  of  eighty 
rods  of  a  camp  at  Baxter’s  Springs,  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  halted  at  twelve  m.,  for  the  train  to 
close  up,  as  it  had  become  somewhat  scattered. 
The  halt  continued  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  command  had  just  been  given  for  the  column 
to  move,  when  horsemen  were  seen  coming  out 
of  the  woods,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  rods  to 
the  left,  and  forming  in  line.  As  we  were  so 
near  Baxter’s  Springs,  (although  notin  sight  of  it, 
by  reasqn  of  an  intervening  ridge,)  many# sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  our  own  troops  drilling  or  re¬ 
turning  from  a  scout.  The  General  immediately 
'  ordered  the  two  companies  into  line  of  battle, 
and  the  train  to  close  up  in  rear  of  the  line, 
which  was  done  under  the  immediate  direction 


jof  Major  Curtis,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
At  the  same  time  a  reconnoitre  was  made  by 
Mr.  Tough,  a  scout  of  the  General’s,  who  report¬ 
ed  that  the  force  were  enemies,  and  that  an  en¬ 
gagement  was  going  on  at  the  Springs.  I  had 
ridden  forward  myself,  and  discovered  that  the 
force  was  large,  and  reported  the  same  to  the 
General,  who  then  rode  to  reconnoitre  for  him¬ 
self.  At  this  time  I  discovered  that  the  enemy 
were  being  reenforced  from  the  south-west,  on  a 
line  between  us  and  the  camp  at  Baxter’s  Springs, 
(the  main  body  of  the  enemy  being  east  of  us,) 
and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  things 
in  that  quarter,  I  rode  forward  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  where  I  saw  that  the  camp  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  the  fighting  very 
brisk. "  While  there,  the  stragglers  of  the  enemy 
continued  to  pass  from  the  south-west  to  their 
main  body.  ’  Although  within  range  of  the 
camp,  and  receiving  a  straggling  fire  therefrom,  I 
immediately  commenced  to  fire  upon  these  strag¬ 
glers,  and  received  their  fire  in  return,  and  was 
seconded  in  this  by  Captain  Tough  and  Stephen 
Wheeler,  of  company  F,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry, 
both  of  whom  acted  with  great  bravery,  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  our  line,  when 
I  saw  five  mounted  men  (rebels)  with  three 
Federal  soldiers  prisoners,  trying  to  pass  as  the 
others  had  done.  I  immediately  recognized  one 
of  the  prisoners  as  a  private  of  company  C, 
Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  one  of  the  companies 
stationed  at  the  Springs,  (and  belonging  to  my 
own  regiment.)  I  determined  to  rescue  them,  and 
called  to  Tough  and  Wheeler  to  advance  with 
me,  but  the  former  had  just  shot  one  rebel  and 
was  in  close  pursuit  of  another,  in  a  direction 
taking  him  away  from  me.1  Wheeler  advanced 
with  me,  and  by  pressing  hard  on  the  rebels  and 
firing  fast,  we  drove  them,  killing  one,  wounding 
another,  and  rescuing  the  prisoners,  who  all  be¬ 
longed  to  company  C,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry. 
As  the  rebels  escaped,  they  attempted  to  shoot 
their  prisoners,  and  wounded  one  In  the  shoulder. 
As  this  was  right  under  the  fire  of  the  camp, 
two  of  the  prisoners  made  for  the  camp  without 
stopping  to  say  thank  you  ;  the  other,  and  the 
one  personally  known  to  me,  named  Heaton, 
seemed  so  bewildered  that  I  had  to  ride  up  to 
him,  and  force  him  to  go  in  the  right  direction. 
All  this  had  taken  me  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
so  that  when  I  turned  to  go  back,  our  forces 
were  partially  out  of  sight,  but  a  few  jumps  of 
my  horse  brought  them  in  sight  again,  and  I  saw 
them  still  in  line  of  battle,  while  the  enem}'-  to 
the  number  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  advancing  upon  them  in  line  of  battle,  and 
firing  very  rapidly.  I  will  here  state  that  of  the 
eighty-five  men  of  our  escort,  twenty  acted  as 
rear-guard  to  the  train,  and  did  not  form  in  line 
at  all,  leaving  only  sixty-five  men  in  line,  of 
which  forty  were  of •  company*  A,  Fourteenth 
Kansas  cavalry,  on  the  right;  twenty -five,  of  com¬ 
pany  I,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  on  the  left. 
At  this  time  the  distance  between  the  two  lines 
was  not  two  hundred  yards,  and  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing  at  a  walk  firing,  I  had  just  time  tp  notice 
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these  facts,  when  I  saw  two  men  in  the  centre  offc 
company  A,  Fourteenth  Kansas,  turn  to  run,  but" 
before  they  could  fairly  turn  round,  Major  Curtis 
and  the  officers  of  the  company  forced  them 
back,  and  I  concluded  the  fight  would  be  desper¬ 
ate,  and  was  hopeful  ;  but  before  the  officers 
could  get  their  places,  the  same  two  men  and 
about  eight  more  turned  and  ignominiously  fled, 
which  the  enemy  perceiving,  the  charge  was 
ordered,  and  the  whole  line  advanced  with  a 
shout,  at  which  the  remainder  of  company  A, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  General  Blunt,  Major 
Curtis,  Lieutenants  Tappin  and  Pierce,  could 
not  be  rallied.  At  this  time  a  full  volley  was 
fired  by  company  I,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry, 
which  so  staggered  the  right  of  the  enemy,  that 
I  began  to  have  hopes  again  ;  but  as  their  left 
continued  to  advance,  their  right  rallied,  but 
were  checked  so  much  that  their  line,  as  seen  by 
me,  was  crooked,  their  right  being  behind.  The 
firing  then  became  indiscriminate,  and  I  saw 
that  company  I  stood  firing  their  revolvers  until 
the  enemy  were  within  twenty  feet,  and  then 
turned  ;  but  before  any  distance  could  be  made 
the  enemy  were  in  their  midst,  and  out  of  forty 
of  the  company,  twenty-three  were  killed  and 
six  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
At  this  time  my  attention  was  attracted  to  my 
own  danger,  the  enemy  having  advanced  so  fast 
as  to  cut  me  off  from  the  rest,  and  after  trying 
a  couple  of  dodges,  I  succeeded  in  getting  into 
camp  at  Baxter’s  Springs,  all  the  while  closely 
pursued  ;  and  found  Lieutenant  Pond,  who  was 
in  command,  busily  engaged  in  firing  a  mountain 
howitzer  outside  his  breastworks.  The  garrison 
at  Baxter’s  Springs  consisted  of  parts  of  two 
companies  of  Third"  Wisconsin  cavalry,  and  one 
company  of  the' Second  Kansas  colored  regiment, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Jamas  B.  Pond,  of  company  C,  Third  Wisconsin 
cavalry.  The  camp  had  only  been  established  a 
few  days,  and  in  that  time  Lieutenant  Pond 
caused  to  be  built  a  breastwork  like  a  log-fence, 
on  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  which  were  his 
tents  and  quarters.  The  attack  on  the  camp 
had  been  a  partial  surprise,  but  the  troops  acted 
splendidly,  and  Lieutenant  Pond,  taking  the  ex¬ 
posed  position  outside  the  breastworks,  loaded 
and  fired  the  howitzer  three  times  without  any 
assistance,  and  the  engagement  was  so  close, 
that  during  this  time  some  of  the  enemy  had 
entered  the  breastworks ;  and  at  the  time  I 
entered  the  defences  and  got  where  Lieutenant 
Pond  was,  the  bullets  were  pelting  against  the 
logs  near  by  and  all  around  him.  As  the  fight 
with  the  force  of  General  Blunt  had  been  out  of 
sight  of  the  camp,  Lieutenant  Pond  had  been 
unable  to  tell  what  it  meant,  and  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  me,  and  in  answer  to  my  order  for 
his  cavalry,  with  which  I  hoped  to  be  of  some 
use  to  our  scattered  troops,  told  me,  that  he  had 
that  morning  started  out  a  forage  train  of  eight 
wagons,  and  an  escort  of  sixty  men,  who  had 
gone  in  the  direction  from  which  the  enemy  had 
come,  and  he  supposed  they  had  been  “  gobbled 
up,”  ar\d  in  response  to  his  order  only  seven  i 


men  reported  to  me.  With  these  I  returned  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
attack,  and  plainly  saw  the  enemy  engaged  in 
sacking  the  wagons,  and,  while  there,  plainly  saw 
the  band  brutally  murdered.  At  the  time  of 
the  attack  the  band-wagon,  containing  fourteen 
members  of  the  brigade  band,  James  O’Neal, 
special  artist  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Pictorial  News¬ 
paper,  one  young  »lad  twelve  years  old,  (servant 
of  the  leader  of  the  band,)  Henry  Polloque,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  driver,  had  undertaken 
to  escape  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south 
of  west,  and  made  about  half  a  mile,  when 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  run  off  and 
the  wagon  sloped  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
plain  sight  of  where  I  stood.  As  the  direction 
of  the  wagon  was  different  from  that  in  which 
most  of  the  troops  fled,  it  had  not  attracted 
such  speedy  attention,  and  the  enemy  had  just 
got  to  it  as  I  returned,  giving  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  every  member  of  the  band, 
Mr.  O’Neal,  the  boy  and  the  driver,  shot,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  in  or  under  the  wagon, 
and  it  fired,  so  that  when  we  went  to  them, 
all  were  more  or  less  burned,  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  consumed.  The  drummer-boy,  a  very 
interesting  and  intelligent  lad,  was  shot  and 
thrown  under  the  wagon,  and  when  the  fire 
reached  his  clothes,  it  must  have  brought  re¬ 
turned  consciousness,  as  he  had  crawled  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  yards,  marking  the  course  by  bits 
of  burning  clothes  and  scorched  grass,  and  was 
found  dead  with  all  his  clothes  burned  off"  except 
that  portion  between  his  back  and  the  ground, 
as  he  lay  on  his  back.  A  number  of  the  bodies 
were  brutally  mutilated  and  indecently  treated. 
Being  satisfied  that  Lieutenant  Pond  could  hold 
the  camp  against  their  force,  I  took  two  of  the 
men  and  started  out  on  the  prairie  in  search  of 
General  Blunt,  Major  Curtis,  or  any  other  I 
could  find,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  succeeded 
in  hearing  of  the  General’s  safety,  and  learned 
also  that  Major  Curtis  was  Supposed  to  be  a 
prisoner,  as  his  horse  had  been  shot  from  under 
him.  I  learned  this  from  a  wounded  soldier  who 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  grass,  while  the 
enemy  had  passed  by  him  ;  and  just  then  dis¬ 
covering  a  deserted  horse  and  buggy,  placed 
him  in  it  with  a  man  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
they  reached  the  camp  in.  safety.  The  enemy 
were  still  in  plain  sight,  and  remained  on  the 
prairie  till  about  four  o’clock,  when  they  march¬ 
ed  south  in  a  body.  General  Blunt  and  Major 
Curtis  had  tried  to  stop  the  flight  of  our  troops 
from  the  start,  and  had  several  very  narrow  es¬ 
capes  in  doing  so,  as  the  enemy  were  close  upon 
them,  and  finally  the  General  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting  about  ten  men,  and  with  these  he  worried 
the  enemy,  attacking  them  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  by  too  large  a  force,  falling  back 
until  they  turned,  and  then  in  turn,  following 
then?,  so  that  at  no  time  was  he  out  of 'sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  time  close  enough 
to  worry  and  harass  them.  As  they  withdrew 
from  the  field,  he  searched  for  and  took  care  of 
the  wounded,  and  remained  upon  the  ground  till 
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they  were  all  taken  in  and  cared  for,  and  then 
went  into  camp.  The  ground  on  which  the  fight 
took  place,  is  a  rolling  prairie,  extending  west  a 
long  distance,  covered  with  grass  and  intersected 
with  deep  ravines,  gullies,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  willow  bushes,  sufficient  to  conceal  any 
difficulty  in  crossing,  but  not  sufficient  to  protect 
from  observation ;  and  in  retreating,  many  of  our 
men  were  overtaken  at  these  ravines,  and  killed 
while  endeavoring  to  cross.  Major  Curtis  had 
become  separated  from  the  General,  and  while 
riding  by  the  side  of  Lieutenant  Pierce,  his  horse 
was  shot  and  f^ll.  All  supposed  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  being  close  upon  them, 
and  Lieutenant  Pierce  saw  him  alive  in  .their 
hands.  The  next  day  his  body  was  found  where 
his  horse  had  fallen,  and  he  was,  without  doubt, 
killed,  after  having  surrendered.  Thus  fell  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  the  patriots  who  have  offer¬ 
ed  up  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  their  country. 
Major  H.  Z.  Curtis  was  a  son  of  Major-General 
Curtis,  and  served  with  his  father  during  his 
memorable  campaign  through  Arkansas,  and  was 
present  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
where  he  did  g6od  service  as  aid  to  his  father. 
When  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Missouri,  the  Major  remained  with 
him  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  his  staff, 
and  when  General  Curtis  was  relieved  of  that 
command,  the  Major  sought  for  and  obtained  an 
order  to  report  to  General  Blunt  as  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  and  in  that  position  had  done 
much  toward  regulating  and  systematizing  the 
business  of  district  headquarters  of  Kansas  and 
the  Frontier ;  and  on  General  Blunt  determining 
to  take  the  field,  Major  Curtis  accompanied  him 
with  alacrity,  parting  with  his  young  and  affec¬ 
tionate  wife  at  Fort  Scott,  on  the  fourth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  met  his  horrible  fate  at  Baxter’s  Springs, 
on  Tuesday,  sixth  October.  All  who  knew 
Major  Curtis,  acknowledged  his  superior  abili¬ 
ties,  and  in  his  particular  duties  he  had  no 
equal.  Beloved  by  the  General  and  all  his 
staff,  his  loss  has  cast  a  gloom  over  us,  “whose 
business  is  to  die,”  unusual  and  heartfelt.  In 
looking  over  the  field,  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Farr  was  found  near  to  where  the  first  attack 
was  made,  with  marks  of  wounds  by  buck¬ 
shots  and  bullets.  The  Lieutenant  was  un¬ 
armed  at  the  time*  of  the  attack,  and  had  been 
riding  in  a  carriage,  but  had  evidently  jumped 
therefrom  and  attempted  to  escape  on  foot. 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Farr  was  a  prominent  young 
lawyer,  from  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  had  been 
a  partner  of  General  B.  F%  Butler,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  took  a  patriotic  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  although  a  strong  Democrat,  like 
General  Butler,  had  accepted  a  position  where 
he  thought  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  fallen  in  the  good  cause.  Well 
does  the  writer  of  this,  remember  the  night 
before  his  death,  while  we  were  lying  on  the 
ground  with  bur  blankets  over  us,  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  said,  it  was  not  ambition  nor  gain,  that 
prompted  him  to  enter  the  army,  but  only 


that  he  might  do  his  mite  toward  crushing  the 
rebellion  ;  that  he  did  not  seek  promotion,  but 
was  willing  to  serve  where  he  could  do  the 
most  good.  Truly,  a  patriot  was  lost  when 
Lieutenant  Farr  was  killed..  Other  dead,  many 
of  them  brave  and  true  men,  were  scattered 
and  strewn  over  the  ground  for  over  a  mile  or 
two,  most  with  balls  through  their  heads, 
showing  that  they  were  killed  after  having  sur¬ 
rendered,  which  the  testimony  of  the  wounded 
corroborates.  They  were  told  in  every  instance, 
that  if  they  would  surrender  and  deliver  up 
their  arms,  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  upon  doing  so,  were  immediately 
shot  down.  Sergeant  Jack  Splane,  company  I, 
Third  Wisconsin  cavaliy,  was  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  fierrd  who  shot  him,  after  taking 
his  arms,  said :  “  Tell  old  God,  that  the  last 
man  you  saw  on  earth,  was  Quantrell.”  Ser¬ 
geant  Splane  is  now  alive,  although  he  received 
five  balls,  one  in  his  head,  one  through  his 
chest,  one  through  his  bowels,  and  the  other 
in  his  leg  and  arm.  Private  Jesse  Smith  was 
shot  nearly  as  bad,  and  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  says,  that  the  rebel  who  shot  him, 
and  as  he  lay  upon  his  face,  jumped  upon  his 
back,  and  essayed  to  dance,  uttering  the  most 
vile  imprecations.  Some  unarmed  citizens  who 
were  with  us,  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
stripped  of  clothing.  Take  it  all  in  all,  there 
has  perhaps  not  a  more  horrible  affair  (except 
the  massacre  at  Lawrence,  in  Kansas)  happened 
during  the  war,  and  brands  the  perpetrators  as 
cowards  and  brutes.  I  will  here  also  state  that 
a  woman  and  child  were  shot  at  the  camp,  but 
both  will  recover.  It  was  done  premeditatedly 
and  not  by  random  shots,  and  the  brute  who 
shot  the  child,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
revolver  of  Sergeant  McKenzie,  company  0, 
Third  Wisconsin  cavalry.  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  re¬ 
port,  in  hopes  that  the  Government  will  see  fit 
to  retaliate  for  the  actions  of  this  band  of  despe¬ 
radoes,  who  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
the  confederate  authorities,  and  whose  report 
of  this  affair  stated  that  the  brutality  of  the 
beast,  was  exultingly  published  by  the  confeder¬ 
ate  papers,  and  approved  by  the  confederate 
officials.  Captain  A.  N.  Campbell,  Fourteenth 
Kansas  volunteers,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  was  in 
presence  of  this  man  Quantrell,  and  heard  him 
say,  that  he  never  did  and  never  would  take  any 
prisoners,  and  was  boasting  of  the  number  of 
captured  soldiers  he  had  caused  to  be  shot,  stat¬ 
ing  particalars,  etc.  These  facts  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  civilized  world,  that  all  may  know 
the  character  of  the  people  against  whom  we  are 
contending.  I  would  also  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  General  Commanding  to  the  fact 
that  passes  in  and  out  of  the  posts  of  Sedalia, 
Springfield,  and  Kansas  City,  signed  by  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  posts,  and  also  permits  to  carry 
arms,  were  found  on  the  bodies  of  a  number  of 
the  rebels  killed  in  the  fight,  and  from  them  and 
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other  papers  there  is  no  doubt  b.ut  that  a  portion 
of  Quantrell’s  force  was  made  up  of  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Missouri  militia.  I  desire  to  take 
special  notice  of  the  bravery  and  coolness  of 
Lieutenant  James  B.  Pond,  company  0,  Third 
Wisconsin  cavalry,  commanding  the  camp,  Ser¬ 
geant  R.  McKenzie,  of  company  C,  Third  Wiscon¬ 
sin  cavalry,  and  Sergeant  R.  W.  Smith,  of  said 
company. 

The  number  of  the  killed  is  as  follows : 

Major  N.  Z.  Curtis,  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Farr, 

Lieutenant  Cook, . 3 

Members  of  the  brigade  band, .  14 

Clerks  and  orderlies, .  6 

Company  A,  Fourteenth  Kansas, .  18 

“  -I,  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry, .  23 

“  .  C,  “  “  (in  camp)  6 

Citizens, . 10 


80 

Wounded, .  18 


■Total, . . .  98 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  far  as  known,  is 
between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Very  respectful^,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Henning, 

Major  Third  'Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

To  Colonel  O.  D.  Green, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Department  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BLAIR’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  ) 
October  15,  1863.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Major-General  Commanding, 
the  following  particulars,  as  far  as  they  came  to 
my  knowledge,  or  under  my  observation,  of  the 
late  disaster  at  Baxter’s  Springs. 

On  the  fourth  instant  Major-General  Blunt,  his 
staff,  consisting  of  Major  B.  S.  Henning,  Third 
Wisconsin  cavalry,  Provost-Marshal ;  Major  H. 
Z.  Curtis,  Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  J.  E.  Tappin,  Second  Colorado  cavalry,  A.D.C.; 
and  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Farr,  Third  Wisconsin  cav¬ 
alry,  Judge-Advocate;  his  clerks  and  orderlies, 
the  brigade  band,  and  parts  pf  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  respectively  under  the  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Robert  Pierce,  Fourteenth  Kansas,  cav¬ 
alry, -and  Josiah  G.  Cavart,  Third  Wisconsin 
cavalry,  left  this  place  for  Fort  Blunt,  Cherokee 
Nation.  About  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  instant,  Lieutenant  Tappin  returned, 
informing  me  that  about  one  o’clock  the  day  pre¬ 
vious,  General  Blunt  had  been  attacked,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  Lieutenant  Pond’s  camp, 
at  Baxter’s  Springs,  and  the  entire  command,  ex¬ 
cept  the  General  himself  and  about  ten  men, 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  baggage 
and  transportation  captured  and  destroyed.  He 
also  informed  me  that  the  General  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  come  away,  but  remained  with  his 
few  men,  hanging  near  the  enemy,  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  succor  any  of  the  wounded  who 
might  be  left  alive,  while  he  despatched  him  (the 
Lieutenant)  to  me  to  inform  me  of  the  circum¬ 


stances.  The  Lieutenant  further  stated,  that  as 
the  enemy  came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  just 
from  the  direction  of  Pond’s  camp,  it  seemed 
without  a  doubt,  that  his  little  force  had  been 
captured,  and  destroyed  also.  He  was  further 
under  the  impression  that  Majors  Curtis  and 
Henning,  and  Lieutenant  Farr,  were  prisoners. 

Within  an  hour  I  was  en  route  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  relief,  with  three  companies  of  the  Twelfth 
Kansas  infantry,  two  companies  of  the  Second 
Kansas  colored  infantry,  and  about  one  hundred 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Josling  and  Clark. 
Twenty  miles  out,  I  met  a  despatch  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Blunt,  that  he  was  safe  with  Lieutenant 
Pond,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  repulse 
the  enemy  in  their  attack  on  his  camp.  I  push¬ 
ed  on,  however,  without  relaxation,  and  arrived 
at  the  Springs,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  although  it  was 
the  first  heavy  marching  the  infantry  had  ever 
attempted.  On  my  arrival  I  found  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  had  sent  off .  every  mounted  man  he  could 
find,  either  as  scouts  or  messengers,  and  had 
notified  the  officers  in  command  on  the  line  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  of  the  disaster  at  the 
Springs,  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  was 
heading,  and  when  he  would  probably  cross  the 
river. 

The  graves  were  being  dug  and  the  dead  car¬ 
ried  in  for  burial  as  I  arrived.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight ;  some  eighty-five  bodies,  nearly  all  shot 
through  the  head,  most  of  them  shot  from  five 
to  seven  times  each,  horribly  mangled,  and 
charred,  and  blackened  'by  fire.  The  wounded, 
who  numbered  six  or  seven,  were  all  shot  at 
least  six  times,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
with  the  exception  of  Bennett,  of  the  Third  Wis¬ 
consin  cavalry,  all  who  were  alive  when  they 
were  brought  in,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  final  recov¬ 
ery. 

The  circumstances  of  the  double  conflict,  as 
well  as  I  can  gather  them  on  the  spot,  are  about 
these : 

Quantrell,  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand,  was  passing 
south,  on  the  border  line  of  counties  in  Missouri, 
and  made  a  detour  to  attack  the  camp  at  Baxter’s 
Springs,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  defend¬ 
ed  by  one  company  of  colored  men,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cook,  and  a  fragment  of  company  D  of  the 
Third  Wisconsin  cavalry  only.  Fortunately, 
however,  on  the  day  before,  I  had  sent  Lieuten¬ 
ant  James  B.  Pond,  with  part  of  another  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  and  a 
mountain  howitzer.  The  cavalry  was,  however, 
all  absent  with  a  forage-train ;  but  the  blacks, 
the  dismounted  men  of  the  cavalry,  the  how¬ 
itzer,  and  Lieutenant  Pond  were  still  left.  The 
first  attack  of  the  enemy,  twelve  m.  of  the  sixth 
instant,  was  so  sudden  and  impetuous,  that  he 
was  inside  the  rude  breastworks  and  firing  pistol- 
shots  into  the  tents  before  our  forces  recovered 
from  the  surprise  into  which  they  were  thrown 
by  the  onset.  They  rallied,  however,  promptly 
and  gallantly,  under  the  directions  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  repulsed  the 
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enemy,  and  drove  him  outside  the  fortifications. 
He  then  concentrated  his  forces  for  a  more  care¬ 
ful  attack — formed  in  line  of  battle — hut  before 
the  word  could  be  given  to  charge,  Lieutenant 
Pond  opened  upon  them  with  the  little  howitzer, 
getting  outside  of  his  breastworks  to  operate  it, 
which  again  threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
drove  them  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  At  this 
point,  it  seems,  they  first  perceived  General 
Blunt’s  little  column,  which  had  halted  for  the 
wagons  and  band  to  close  up,  and  immediately 
formed  in  line  to  attack  it.  They  formed  in  two 
lines,  one  on  the  prairie,  and  the  other  under  the 
cover  of  the  timber,  and  commenced  the  advance. 
Coming  in  the  direction  they  did,  the  General  of 
course,  supposed  it  was  Lieutenant  Pond’s  cav¬ 
alry,  either  on  drill,  or  coming  out  to  receive 
him.  For  safety,  however,  he  formed  his  little 
force  in  line  of  battle,  and  sent  the  wagons,  with 
the  band,  clerks,  orderlies,  cooks,  and  other  non- 
combatants,  to  the  rear,  and  then  rode  about 
fifty  paces  to  the  front,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
to  reconnoitre,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  to  a 
certainty  what  the  approaching  force  was. 
Whatever  doubts  he  may  have  entertained  were 
soon  dispelled,  for  the  front  line,  pouring  a  vol¬ 
ley,  and  raising  the  guerrilla  yell,  charged  for¬ 
ward  at  full  speed.  The  General  turning  in  his 
saddle  to  order  his  body-guard  to  advance  and 
fire,  saw  with  shame  and  humiliation,  the  whole 
of  it  in  disgraceful  flight  over  the  prairie.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  it  then,  but  to  follow  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  rally  them;  he  accordingly  turned  with 
his  staff-officers,  all  except  Major  Henning,  to 
endeavor  to  overtake  the  fugitives.  By  this  timq 
the  enemy  were  upon  and  all  around  them,  and 
their  escape  with  life  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 

At  this  time  too,  it  seems  to  have  struck 
Major  Henning  that  the  enemy  approached  from 
an  angle  which  might  miss  Lieutenant  Pond’s 
camp,  and  that  consequently,  he  might  be  safe. 
AVith  this  thought  he  determined  to  strike  for 
the  camp,  and  endeavor  to  bring  Pond’s  forces 
to  the  assistance  of  the  General.  Accordingly, 
he  charged  straight  forward  at  full  speed,  passing 
through  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  through  the 
enemy’s  line ;  deflecting  a  little  to  the  right,  he 
was  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  before  the  enemy 
could  recover  from  his  astonishment  at  the  daring 
feat.  About  half-way  from  the  brow  of  the  hill 
to  the  camp,  he  saw  a  party  of  five  guerrillas, 
who  had  taken  three  of  Lieutenant  Pond’s  men 
prisoners,  and  were  hurrying  them  off ;  as  they 
were  directly  in  his  way,  and  a  much  larger 
force  behind  him,  ha  was  cool  enough  to  reflect 
that  temerity  was  here  discretion,  and  instan¬ 
taneously  charged  them.  He  shot  two  of  them, 
killing  one,  and  frightening  the  others  so  badly 
that  they  abandoned  the  prisoners  and  took  to 
flight,  lie  then  approached  the  camp  at  full 
speed,  swinging  his  cap  around  his  head,  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  was  a  friend,  and  after  narrowly 
escaping  being  shot  by  our  men,  at  length  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  safety.  He  here  learned  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  camp,  and  .that  not  a  cavalry  man 
was  left,  all  being  absent  with  the  forage-train. 


The  distant  sounds  of  the  battle  showed  already 
that  infantry  was  useless  ;  and  he  again  turned 
his  horse’s  head  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  and 
solitary  and  alone,  forced  his  way  through  the 
scattered  bands  of  the  enemy  back  to  the  side  of 
his  chief  and  his  little  band  of  supporters.  His¬ 
tory  should  not  fail  to  record  such  deeds  of  gal¬ 
lantry  and  devotion. 

General  Blunt,  in  his  endeavor  to  rally  his 
men  as  fast  he  could  catch  up  with  them,  was 
frequently  thrown  behind,  and  several  times 
almost  surrounded,  although  mounted  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  manner.  He  finally  rallied  some  fifteen 
men,  and  charging  his  foremost  pursuers,  com¬ 
pelled  them  in  turn  to  retire.  He  then  started 
Lieutenant  Tappin,  with  four  men,  to  me,  and 
determined  with  the  balance  to  watch  the  ene¬ 
my.  They  killed  our  men  as  fast  as  they  caught 
them,  sparing  none.  The  members  of  the  band 
were  shot  as  they  sat  in  the  band-wagon,  and  it 
was  then  set  on  fire.  They  rifled  all  the  trunks, 
boxes,  etc.,  in  the  different  wagons,  and  then  set 
them  on  fire,  with  the  bodies  of  the  teamsters  in 
them,  and  all  others  who  happened  to  be  in  them 
when  taken.  The  non-combatants  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  as  ruthlessly  as  the  soldiers.  Lieutenant 
Farr  was  killed  early  in  the  struggle.  Major 
Curtis  came  very  near  escaping,  although  his  full 
uniform  and  showy  horse  made  him  a  con¬ 
spicuous  mark ;  he  was  some  distance  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  pursuers,  when,  just  as  his  horse 
was  gathering  himself  to  spring  over  a  deep 
ravine,  he  was  struck  on  the  hip  with  a  ball, 
which  so  stung  or  frightened  him,  that  he  missed 
his  leap,  and  hilling  short,  threw  the  Major  over 
his  head.  The  horse  gathered  himself  almost 
instantly  and  galloped  wildly  over  the  prairie. 
The  Major  was  first  taken  prisoner  and  then 
brutally  murdered.  Thus  died  as  gallant  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  as  true  a  gentleman  as  ever  drew  a 
sword  in  defence  of  his  country.  It  may  well 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  Chevalier  Bayard  of  old, 
“  he  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach.” 

The  enemy,  seeing  that  General  Blunt  persist¬ 
ently  kept  them  in  view,  keeping  away  if  pur¬ 
sued,  and  returning  as  soon  as  the  pursuit 
slackened,  were  no  doubt  forced  to  believe  that 
a  large  force  was  approaching,  of  which  he  was 
only  the  advance.  Ilis  persistent  follovving  them 
up,  doubtless  riveted  this  conclusion  in  their 
minds,  as  they  hurried  through  their  wholesale 
work  of  slaughter,  and  then  moved  off  slowly  to 
the  South.  General  Blunt  hovered  near  them 
till  near  night,  and  then  returned  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  work  of  caring  for  the  wounded  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  dead.  But  few  were  left  alive,  as 
their  evident  intention  was  to  kill  all.  The 
bodies  of  Major  Curtis  and  Lieutenant  Farr  were 
not  found  until  the  next  day. 

Lieutenant  Pond  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
his  gallant  defence  of  his  camp ;  and  Lieutenant 
Pierce,  who  strove  hard  to  rally  the  flying  sol¬ 
diers.  But  the  men  seemed  struck  by  a  sudden 
and  uncontrollable  panic,  and  I  met  many  of  them 
within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Scott  as  I  moved  out 
with  my  force. 
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The  enemy  left  between  twenty  and  thirty 
dead  on  the  held  ;  as  fcheir  wounded  were  taken 
away  with  some  ambulances  and  buggies  they 
captured,  it  is  impossible  to  state  their  number. 

Disastrous  as  this  engagement  has  been,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  if  General  Blunt  and  his  little  force  had 
not  been  near.  In  that  event,  a  more  careful 
and  combined  attack  would  have  been  made  on 
Pond’s  camp,  and  with  the  force  around  it,  must 
finally  have  succumbed,  and  every  person  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  to  death. 

The  names  and  number  (accurately)  of  our 
killed  and  wounded  will  be  forwarded  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

CnAS.  W.  Blair, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding. 

Colonel  0.  D.  Green, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Department  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 


Doc.  215. 

ELECTION  IN  MARYLAND. 

LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  BRADFORD. 

Executive  Office,  Annapolis,  ) 

•  October  81, 1S63.  ) 

To  ITis  Excellency ,  President  Lincoln : 

Sir  :  Rumors  are  to-day  current,  and  they 
reach  me  in  such  a  shape  that  I  am  bound  to 
believe  them,  that  detachments  of  soldiers  are 
to  be  despatched  on  Monday  next  to  several  of 
the  counties  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  being 
present  at  their  polls  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
day  of  our  State  election.  These  troops  are  not 
residents  of  the  State,  and  consequently  are  not 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  and  as  there  is 
no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  apprehend  any  riot¬ 
ous  or  violent  proceedings  at  this  election,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  these  military  de¬ 
tachments,  if  sent,  are  expected  to  exert  some 
control  or  influence  in  that  election.  I  am  also 
informed  that  orders  are  to  be  issued  from  this 
Military  Department,  on  Monday,  presenting  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  or  qualifications  on  the  right  of 
suffrage — of  what  precise  character  I  am  not 
apprised — which  the  Judges  of  Election  will  be 
expected  to  observe.  From  my  knowledge  of 
your  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  as  expressed 
to  Hon.  R.  Johnson,  in  my  presence,  on  the 
twenty-second  instant,  as  also  disclosed  in  your 
letter  of  instruction  to  General  Schofield,  since 
published,  in  reference  to  the  Missouri  election, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  orders  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  without  your  personal  knowledge  ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  subject  to 
your  attention,  and  invoking  your  interposition 
to  countermand  them.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  to 
suffer  any  military  interference  in  the  matter  of 
our  election,  or  to  prescribe  any  test  of  oath  to 
voters  when  all  the  candidates  in  the  State — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  in 
one  Congressional  District,  are  all  loyal  men — 
would  be  justly  obnoxious  to  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  There  are  other  reasons  why 


such  proceedings  would  appear  as  an  offensive 
discrimination  against  our  State.  Our  citizens 
are  aware  that  highly  important  elections  have 
recently  taken  place  in  other  States,  without,  as 
it  is  believed,  any  such  interference  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  ;  and  if  votes  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  allowed  to  be  cast  there 
without  objection,  and  with  no  limit  upon  the 
elective  franchise  other  than  the  State  laws  pre¬ 
scribe,  and  where  one,  at  least,  of  the  candidates 
so  supported  was  considered  so  hostile  to  the 
Government  that  for  months  past  he  has  been 
banished  from  the  country,  certainly  any  such 
interference  as  between  the  loyal  men  now  can¬ 
didates  in  this  State  would,  under  such  compar¬ 
isons,  be  more  justly  objectionable,  and  finds 
nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  things  here 
to  justify  it.  I  rely  therefore  upon  your  Excel¬ 
lency  for  such  an  order  as  will  prevent  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
Excellency’s  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  Bradford 

REPLY  OF  [PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

War  Department,  Washington,  ) 
November  2, 1863.  j 

To  His  Excellency  A.  IF.  Eradford,  Governor  of 

Maryland :  / 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  thirty-first  ultimo  was  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday,  about  noon,  and  since  then  I 
have  been  giving  most  earnest  attention  to  the 
subject  matter  of  it.  At  my  call  General 
Schenck  has  attended,  and  he  assures  me  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  violence  will  be  used  at 
some  of  the  voting-places  on  election  day,  unless 
prevented  by  his  provost-guards.  He  says  that 
at  some  of  those  places  the  Union  voters  will 
not  attend  at  all,  or  run  a  ticket,  unless  they 
have  some'assurance  of  protection.  This  makes 
the  Missouri  case  of  my  action,  in  regard  to 
which  you  express  your  approval. 

The  remaining  point  of  your  letter  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  any  person  offering  to  vote  being  put 
to  any  test  not  found  in  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
This  brings  us  to  a  difference  between  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  with  the  same  reason  in  both 
States.  Missouri  has,  by  law,  provided  a  test 
for  the  voter  with  reference  to  the  present  rebel¬ 
lion,  while  Maryland  has  not.  For  example, 
General  Trimble,  captured  fighting  us  at  Gettys- 
burgh,  is,  without  recanting  his  treason,  a  legal 
voter  by  the  laws  of  Maryland.  Even  General 
Schenck’s  order  admits  him  to  vote,  if  he  recants 
upon  oath.  I  think  that  is  cheap  enough.  My 
order  in  Missouri,  which  you  approve,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Schenck’s  order  here,  reach  precisely  the 
same  end.  Each  assures  the  right  of  voting  to 
all  loyal  men,  and  whether  a  man  is  loyal  each 
allows  that  man  to  fix  by  his  own  oath.  Your 
suggestion  that  nearly  all  the  candidates  -  are 
loyal  I  do  not  think  quite  meets  the  case.  In 
this  struggle  for  the  pation’s  life,  I  cannot  so 
confidently  rety  on  those  whose  election  may 
have  depended  upon  disloyal  votes.  Such  men, 
when  elected,  may  prove  true,  but  such  votes 
are  given  them  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
prove  false.  Nor  do  I  think  that  to  keep  the 
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{)eace  at  the  polls,  and  to  prevent  the  persistent- 
y  disloyal  from  voting,  constitutes  just  cause  of 
offence  to  Maryland.  I  think  she  has  her  own 
example  for  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  jt  is  precisely 
what  General  Dix  did  when  your  Excellency  was 
elected  Governor.  I  revoke  the  first  of  the  three 
propositions  in  General  Schenck’s  General  Or¬ 
der  No.  53,  not  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  but 
because  the  military  being,  of  necessity,  exclu- 
_  sive  judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  pro- 
'  vision  is  liable  to  abuse.  For  the  revoked  part 
I  substitute  the  following : 

That  $11  provost-marshals  and  other  military 
officers  do  prevent  all  disturbance  and  violence 
at  or  about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such 
persons  as  above  described,  or  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  persons  whatsoever. 

The  other  two  propositions  of  the  order  I  allow 
to  stand.  General  Schenck  is  fully  determined, 
and  has  my  strict  order  besides,  that  all  loyal 
men  may  vote,  and  vote  for  whom  they  please. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Doc.  216. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  SHELBY. 

GEN.  JOHN  McNEIL’S  REPORT.- 

Headc$arter3  Frontier  District,  ) 

Fort  Smith,  November  1, 1S63.  .  j 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  as  the  result  of  the  expedition,  to 
the  command  of  which  I  was  verbally  ordered  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  ninth  of  October  : 

I  arrived  at  Lebanon  on  the  twelfth,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Quin  Morton  had 
marched  to  Linn  Creek  with  a  detachment  of  the 
Twenty-third  Missouri  infantry  volunteers,  and 
another  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  cavalry,  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  detachment' 
of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  cavalry,  Missouri  State 
militia,  I  ordered  Major  Eno,  in  command,  to 
fall  back  on  Lebanon,  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo, 
where  I  found  Colonel  John  Edwards,  Eighteenth 
Iowa  volunteers,  in  command,  with  a  few  cavalry 
and  some  enrolled  militia.  I  at  once  addressed 
myself  to  the  work  of  concentrating  force  enough 
for  pursuit  when  the  enemy  should  cross  the  Osage 
on  his  retreat  south. 

With  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  a 
section  of  Rabb’s  battery,  I  marched  to  Bolivar, 
where  General  Holland  was  in  camp  with  part  of 
two  regiments  enrolled  militia,  and  a  demi-battery 
under  Lieutenant  Stover.  Leaving  the  General 
directions  to  observe  and  pursue  Coffee  and 
Hunter,  if  they  should  cross  the  Osage  at  War¬ 
saw,  I  inarched  in  the  direction  of  Lamar,  via 
Humansville  and  Stockton,  to  cut  off  Shelby, 
who  was  reported  in  full  flight  south  of  Snybar, 
with  General  Ewing  in  pursuit.  At  Stockton  I 
was  joined  by  Major  King,  Sixth  cavalry,  Mis¬ 
souri  State  militia,  with  three  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  men  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Missouri 


State  militia.  The  force  had  entered  Humans¬ 
ville  from  the  north,  in  pursuit  of  Hunter  and 
Coffee,  four  hours  after  I  had  passed  through  it 
toward  the  west. 

Majpr  King  attacked  and  drove  this  force 
through  Humansville,  capturing  their  last  can¬ 
non. 

Finding  that  Shelby  had  passed  through  Stock- 
ton  in  advance  of  me,  I  marched  to  Greenfield 
and  Sarcoxie,  via  Bower’s  Mill,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  nineteenth  camped  at  Keitsville,  when  I 
learned  of  scouts  of  Colonel  Phelps,  commanding 
at  Cassville,  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  tel¬ 
egraph  road  at  Cross-Timbers  that  day  about 
noon. 

I  kept  up  a  rapid  pursuit,  following  the  trail 
of  our  flying  foe  via  Sugar  Creek  and  Early’s 
Ferry,  to  Huntsville ;  our  advance  party,  entering 
Huntsville  with  a  dash,  took  quite  a  number  of 
soldiers  of  Brooks’s  rebel  command,  with  their 
horses  and  arms.  I  was  there  joined  by  Colonel 
Edwards,  Eighteenth  Iowa  infantry,  with  three 
hundred  men  of  his  regiment,  and  Major  Hunt, 
First  Arkansas  cavalry  volunteers,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men  and  two  mountain  howit¬ 
zers.  This  gave  me  an  effective  force  of  six 
hundred  cavalry  and  three  hundred  infantry, 
with  four  guns,  two  of  these  being  twelve- 
pounder  mountain  howitzers ;  these  last  would 
have  been  a  much  greater  acquisition  to  me  than 
they  proved  had  they  been  properly  supplied 
with  ammunition.  They  were  sent  from  Fay¬ 
etteville  with  only  sixty-seven  rounds  for  the 
two  howitzers,  and  of  course  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  had  here  information  that  Shelby  and 
Brooks  had  united  their  forces  on  War  Eagle 
Creek,  and  that  Hunter  and  Coffee  were  also 
there  ;  the  combined  force  amounting  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men.  W e  marched  toward  this 
camp  to  attack,  but  found  that  the  enemy  had 
gone. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  we  marched  across  a 
tremendous  mountain,  called  Buffalo  Mountain, 
and  found  the  enemy  in  camp  in  a  snug  little 
valley  on  the  other  side,  attacked  and  drove  him, 
at  sundown  dropping  into  his  camp.  The  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  other  side  was  too  steep  and  the 
passes  too  narrow  for  a  night  pursuit,  and  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  by  waiting  for  the  light 
of  morning.  At  early  dawn  we  struck  again 
into  the  mountains ;  our  advance  under  Major 
Hunt,  First  Arkansas  cavalry,  was  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  all  day,  driving  thorn  before  us. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  while  engaged  in  an  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  rear-guard,  who  were  posted  in 
a  narrow  pass,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  of  the  First 
Arkansas  cavalry,  was  mortally  wounded ;  he 
was  brought  into  camp,  and  died  that  night  at 
ten  o’clock. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  we  marched  into 
Clarksville,  and  learned  that  Shelby  had  made 
good  his  escape,  and  crossed  the  river,  and  that 
Brooks  had  gone  down  into  the  valley  of  Big 
Piney,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  pick  up  stragglers  from  the  rebel 
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army,  and  to  cut  off  any  train  that  might  he 
coming  to  me  from  Fayetteville. 

My  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  too  badly 
used  up  to  admit  of  pursuit  across  the  river,  so  I 
turned  my  course  toward  Fort  Smith.  At  a 
point  four  miles  north  of  Ozark,  I  sent  Colonel 
Catherwood,  with  the  men  of  the  Sixth  and 
Eighth  regiments  Missouri  State  militia,  and 
Major  Hunt,  with  the  men  and  howitzers  of  the 
First  cavalry  Arkansas  volunteers,  to  Springfield 
and  Fayetteville.  I  arrived  in  Fort  Smith  on 
the'evening  of  the  thirtieth.  Although  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  my  earnest  hope  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  force  under  Shelby,  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  of  having  done  all  man  could  do  under  the 
circumstances.  We  have  driven  the  enemy  so 
that  he  had  to  stick  to  the  road,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  a  widely  extended  pillage,  both  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Missouri. 

We  have  taken  forty-four  prisoners,  besides 
discharging  as  many  more,  who  were  conscripts. 
We  have  killed  and  wounded  many  of  his  men, 
and  driven  numbers  to  the  .mountains,  where  he 
will  not  easily  get  them  again.  The  captures  in 
horses  were  also  large. 

My  officers  and  men  bore  the  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  this  campaign  without  tents  and  on 
small  rations,  in  a  manner  to  excite  my  admira¬ 
tion.  Colonels  Edwards  and  Catherwood  were 
earnest  in  their  cooperation  in  duty.  Majors 
King,  Eno,  and  Hunt,  were  always  ready  for  any 
duty  assigned  them.  Major  King  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  mention  for  his  gallant  attack  on  the  enemy 
at  Huinansvillo,  on  the  fifteenth,  in  which  he 
captured  the  last  cannon  the  enemy  brought 
into  Missouri  with  him — a  six-pounder  brass 
gun.  Major  Hunt,  with  his  battalion  of  Arkan¬ 
sans,  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 


country,  pushed  forward  in  the  advance  from 
Huntsville  to  Clarksville  ;  this  duty  was  prompt¬ 
ly  and  cheerfully  performed  by  the  Major  and 
his  gallant  command,  who  drove  the  enemy  from 
every  position,  killing  and  wounding  many,  and 
taking  prisoners  at  every  charge. 

To  Captain  Rabb,  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Whicker,  Rabb’s  battery,  and  Johnson’s 
section  of  howitzers,  I  am  under  obligations  for 
services  which  mark  them  as  true  soldiers. 
Lieutenant  Baubie,  Quartermaster  of  the  Eighth 
'Missouri  State  militia,  acted  as  Chief  Quarter¬ 
master  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  unqualified 
satisfaction.  Lieutenant  Sell,  Commissary  of 
the  same  regiment,  acted  as  Chief  Commissary, 
acquitting  himself  with  great  credit. 

Captain  Hopkins,  First  Arkansas  cavalry, 
joined  me  at  Clarksville  with  thirty-four  men. 
I  had  sent  him  from  Buffalo  on  the  thirteenth  to¬ 
ward  Duroc,  to  observe  the  enemy  and  report 
his  motions.  While  on  this  duty,  he  ran  on  to 
the  enemy  in  force,  killing  six,  and  losing  but 
two  of  his  own  men.  The  day  after  he  joined 
me,  he  attacked  a  party  belonging  to  Brooks,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  drove  them 
back  upon  a  detachment  of  the  Third  Wisconsin 
cavalry,  that  had  been  sent  from  Yan  Buren  in 
pursuit  of  this  party,  taking  several  horses,  and 
killing  and  wounding  six  of  the  enemy.  The 
Captain  is  a  most  active  and  efficient  scout,  and 
a  brave  soldier. 

The  health  of  the  command  has  been  uniform¬ 
ly  good.  We  had  but  three  sick  men  in  all  the 
troops.  '  v 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  your  obedient 
servant,  John  McNeil, 

Brigadier-General  Volunteers. 
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OUR  COUNTRY’S  CALL. 

BY  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Air — Scots  wha  Has. 

Men  who  plough  your  granite  peaks, 

O’er  whose  head  the  Eagle  shrieks, 

And  for  aye  of  Freedom  speaks, 

Hear  your  Country’s  call ! 

Swear,  each  loyal  mother’s  son, 

Swear  “  Our  Country  shall  be  One  !” 

Seize  your  sword,  or  bring  your  gun, 
Bayonet  and  ball  ! 

For  the  land  that  bore  you — Arm  ! 

Shield  the  State  you  love  from  harm  ! 
Catch,  and  round  you  spread  the  alarm  ; 

Hear,  and  hold  your  breath  ! 

Hark  !  the  hostile  horde  is  nigh  ! 

See  !  the  storm  comes  roaring  by  ! 

Hear  and  heed  our  battle-cry : 

“Victory  or  Death  !” 

Sturdy  landsmen,  hearty  tars, 

Can  you  see  your  Stripes  and  Stars 
Flouted  by  the  three  broad  bars, 

And  cold-blooded  feel  ! 

There  the  rebel  banner  floats  ! 

Tyrants,  vanquished  by  your  votes, 

Spring,  like  bloodhounds,  at  your  throats  ; 
Let  them  bite  your  steel ! 

With  no  traitor  at  their  head ; 

By  no  braggart  coward  led, 

By  no  hero  caught  abed, 

While  he  dreams  of  flight ; 

By  no  “Young  Napoleons,” 

Kept  at  bay  by  wooden  guns, 

Shall  our  brothers  and  our  sons, 

Be  held  back  from  fight  1 

Like  a  whirlwind  in  its  course, 

Shall  again  a  rebel  force, 

Jackson’s  foot  or  Stuart’s  hprse, 

Pass  our  sleepy  posts ; 

Roam,  like  Satan,  “  to  and  fro,” 

And  our  Laggard  let  them  go  ? 

No  !  in  thunder  answer,  “  No  ! 

By  the  Lord  of  Hosts  /” 

With  the  Lord  of  Hosts  we  fight, 

For  his  Freedom,  Law,  and  Right — 

Strike  for  these,  and  his  all-might 
Shall  with  victory  crown 
Loyal  brows,  alive  or  dead, 

Crush  each  crawling  Copperhead, 

And,  in  bloody  battle,  tread 
This  rebellion  down ! 
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Talk  of  “  Peace  ”  in  hours  like  this  ! 
’Tis  Iscariot’s  traitor  kiss  ! 

’Tis  the  Old  Serpent’s  latest  hiss ! 

Foil  his  foul  intrigue  ! 

Plant  your  heel  his  head  upon  ! 

Let  him  squirm  !  his  race  is  run  ! 
Now  to  keep  your  Country  one , 

Join  our  Union  League  ! 


LIBERTY  NOT  DEAD. 

Written  in  reply  to  a  poem,  “  Liberty — Dead,”  which  ap 
peared  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer ,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Key  Pen 
(lleton,  daughter  of  the  author  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

What  though  the  daughter  of  a  sire 
Who  gave  the  noblest  song 
To  grace  a  nation’s  poetry 
That  echo  shall  prolong, 

Whose  matchless  words  and  trumpet  tones 
Make  dying  soldiers  strong ; 

What  though  she  sing  in  cadenced  verse 
That  Liberty  is  dead, 

And  softly  chides  the  gathered  crowd 
By  whom  no  tears  are  shed, 

Though  powerless  seems  the  snowy  hand, 
And  marble-like  the  head — 

She  wrongs  the  men  who,  fearless,  stood 
By  dark  Antietam’s  side, 

And  those  whose  patriot-blood,  outpoured, 
The  plain  of  Shiloh  dyed, 

And  those  who  braved  the  iron  hail 
On  Mississippi’s  tide. 

She  wrongs  the  fathers ,  mothers ,  who 
Their  children  send  to  war ; 

For  them  great  Liberty  still  lives — 

Still  shineth  as  a  star, 

Which  passing  clouds  a  moment  hide, 
Without  the  power  to  mar. 

What  though  a  moment  pallid  now, 

And  lustreless  her  eye, 

The  people's  will  her  mighty  breath , 

She  cannot,  dare  not  die  ; 

In  homes  like  ours,  her  glorious  let 
Is  Immortality. 

Thus  living,  and  to  live  for  aye, 

On  mountain  or  in  hall, 

In  vain  will  rhythmic  verse  essay 
To  spread  her  funeral  pall, 

And  tell  her  children,  Liberty, 

Alas!  is  dead  to  all. 
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Ah  !  no,  her  march  o’er  mountain-tops 
Shall  be  from  sea  to  sea, 

Her  music  as  she  sweeps  along, 

The  glorious  song  of  Key  ! 

The  patriot  statesman’s  stirring  song, 

The  Anthem  of  the  Free  !  L.  A.  C. 
Gatewood  Farm,  Kenton  Co.,  Ky. 


ONE  VOICE. 

BY  MINNIE  FRY. 

One  who  sat  at  home  in  silence 
Saw  the  army  hurrying  by, 

And  her  thoughts  gave  echo  faintly 
To  their  eager  battle-cry. 

“  Ah  !”  she  sang,  “some  wrong  is  hidden 
Under  all  our  high  endeavor; 

We  shall  fail,  and  fail  forever, 

Till  we  work  as  we  are  bidden ; 

Till  the  last  red  chain  we  sever, 

Linking  us  to  sin  and  wrong. 

What  although  the  tie  be  strong  ? 

Yet  the  spirit  sword  is  stronger, 

Keen  to  sever  good  from  ill ; 

Ready,  when  we  doubt  no  longer, 

All  God’s  purpose  to  fulfil, 

Ready,  waiting  for  our  hand  ; 

Shall  our  hands  hang  slack  beside  us, 

Idle  till  some  good  betide  us 

While  the  war-cloud  glooms  the  land  ?” 

“  Rise,  0  youth,  in  strength  and  glory, 

Age  with  wisdom  deep  and  calm ; 

Minstrel  tune  for  lofty  story  ; 

Women  pour  the  healing  balm. 

Let  the  earth  feel  your  upstarting ; 

Shame  on  those  who  careless  stand, 

While  the  glory  is  departing 

From  the  threshold  of  our  land  ; 

Come  with  freedom  for  the  nation, 

Freedom  for  each  man  therein  ; 

Spread  the  glorious  proclamation, 

Though  it  be  accounted  sin  ; 

Though  upon  the  lofty  places, 

Where  ambition  spreads  her  lure, 

There  be  pallid,  fear-struck  faces — 

Make  the  glorious  end  secure.” 

“  Ah  !”  she  sang,  “  so  few  are  dreaming 
Of  the  perfect  end  of  peace  ; 

Ah  !”  she  sang,  “  so  many  scheming 
How  the  strife  may  soonest  cease  ; 

Ah  !  so  many  name  and  station 
And  the  watchword  of  the  nation 
To  ignoble  purpose  lend  ; 

Here  and  there  a  lofty  spirit 
Shall  the  hight  of  love  inherit 
Faithful  found  unto  the  end.” 

But  the  end  looks  through  the  distance, 

Faint  and  far  off,  like  a  star ; 

Never,  save  through  upward  climbing , 

Reach  we  where  its  glories  are. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  0. 

THE  OLD  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

BY  DAVID  BARKER,  OF  EXETER,  ME. 

O’er  the  dark  and  gloomy  horizon  that  bounds  her, 
Through  the  storm  and  the  night  and  the  hell  that 
surrounds  her, 


I  can  see,  with  a  faith  which  immortals  have  given, 

Burning  words,  blazing  out  o’er  the  portals  of  Hea¬ 
ven — 

“  She  will  live  !  ” 

But  a  part  of  the  freight  which  our  forefathers  gave 
her 

We  must  cast  to  the  deep  yawning  waters  to  save 
her — 

’Tis  the  chain  of  the  slave  we  must  fling  out  to  light  her, 

’Tis  the  brand  and  the  whip  we  must  yield  up  to  right 
her. 

She  will  live  ! 

Clear  the  decks  of  the  curse !  If  opposed  by  the 
owner, 

Hurl  the  wretch  to  the  wave,  as  they  hurled  over 
Jonah ; 

With  a  “  Freedom  to  all !  ”  gleaming  forth  from  our 
banner, 

Let  the  tyrant  yet  learn  we  have  freemen  to  man  her. 

She  will  live  !  » 

She  will  live  while  a  billow  lies  swelling  before  her, 

She  will  live  while  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  bends  o’er 
her, 

While  the  name  of  a  Christ  to  the  fallen  we  cherish, 

Till  the  hopes  in  the  breast  of  humanity  perish. 

She  will  live  ! 


REPLY  TO  THE  BONNIE  BLUE  FLAG  * 

BY  ISAAC  M.  BALL. 

We’re  fighting  for  our  Union, 

We’re  fighting  for  our  trust, 

We’re  fighting  for  the  happy  land 
Where  sleeps  our  Fathers’  dust. 

It  cannot  be  dissevered, 

Though  it  cost  us  bloody  wars ; 

We  never  can  give  up  the  land 
Where  float  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Chords — Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 

For  equal  rights,  hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  good  old  flag 
That  bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

We  trusted  you  as  brothers, 

Until  you  drew  the  sword, 

With  impious  hands  at  Sumter, 

You  cut  the  silver  cord. 

So  now  you  hear  our  bugles, 

We  come,  the  sons  of  Mars. 

To  rally  round  the  brave  old  flag 
That  bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Chords — Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  etc. 

We  do  not  want  your  cotton, 

We  care  not  for  your  slaves, 

But  rather  than  divide  the  land 
We’ll  fill  your  Southern  graves. 

With  Lincoln  for  pur  chieftain, 

We  wear  our  country’s  scars, 

We’ll  rally  round  the  brave  old  flag 
That  bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Chorus — Hurrah  !  hurrah !  etc. 

We  deem  our  cause  most  holy, 

We  know  we’re  in  the  right, 

And  twenty  million  freemen 
Stand  ready  for  the  fight. 

*  See  page  84,  Poetry  and  Incidents,  Vol.  IV.,  Rebellion 
Rkcobd. 
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Our  pride  is  fair  Columbia, 

No  stain  her  beauty  mars  ; 

On  her  we’ll  raise  the  brave  old  flag 
That  bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Chorus — Hurrah,  hurrah  !  etc. 

And  when  this  war  is  over, 

We’ll  each  resume  our  home, 

And  treat  you  still  as  brothers 
Wherever  you  may  roam  ; 

We’ll  pledge 'the  hand  of  friendship, 
And  think  no  more  of  war, 

But  dwell  in  peace  beneath  the  flag 
That  bears  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Chorus — Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  etc. 


THE  SECOND  LOUISIANA. 

MAY  2YTH,  1863. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even, 

Ranked  in  the  western  heaven, 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dread  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land — 

So,  still  and  orderly, 

Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee, 

W aiting  the  great  event, 

Stands  the  Black  Regiment. 

Down  the  long  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet, 

Bristling  and  firmly  set, 

Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 

Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come, 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  Black  Regiment. 

“  Now,”  the  flag-sergeant  cried, 

“  Though  death  and  hell  betide, 

Let  the  whole  nation  see 

If  we  are  fit  to  be 

Free  in  this  land  ;  or  bound 

Down,  like  the  whining  hound —  • 

Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 

In  our  old  chains  again  !” 

Oh  !  what  a  shout  there,  went 
From  the  Black  Regiment ! 

“  Charge  !”  Trump  and  drum  awoke  ; 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke  ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 

Through  the  wild  battle’s  crush, 
With  but  one  thought  aflush, 
Driving  their  lords  like  chaff, 

In  the  guns’  mouths  they  laugh, 

Or  at  the  slippery  brands 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 

Down  they  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course  ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel, 

All  their  eyes  forward  bent, 

Rushed  the  Black  Regiment. 


“Freedom!”  their  battle-cry — 

“  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  !” 

Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word, 
Not  as  with  us  ’tis  heard, 

Not  a  mere  party-shout : 

They  gave  their  spirits  out ; 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 

And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood  ; 
Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe ; 

Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath, 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death  : 
Praying — alas  !  in  vain  ! —  ' 

That  they  might  fall  again, 

So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty  ! 

This  was  what  “  freedom  ”  lent 
To  the  Black  Regimeut. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 

But  they  are  resting  well ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 

Oh !  to  the  living  few, 

Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  ! 

Hail  them  as  comrades  tried ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side  ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 

Scorn  the  Black  Regiment ! 


BELLE  MISSOURI. 

Arise  and  join  the  patriot  train, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

They  shall  not  plead  and  plead  in  vain, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

The  precious  blood  of  all  thy  slain 
Arises  from  each,  reeking  plain ; 

Wipe  out  this  foul,  disloyal  stain, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

Recall  the  field  of  Lexington, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri  1 
How  Springfield  blushed  beneath  the  sun, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

And  noble  Lyon,  all  undone, 

His  race  of  glory  but  begun, 

And  all  thy  freedom  yet  unwon, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

They  called  the  craven  to  the  trust, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

They  laid  the  glory  in  the  dust, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

The  helpless  prey  of  treason’s  lust, 

The  helpless  mark  of  treason’s  thrust, 
Now  shall  thy  sword  in  scabbard  rust  ? 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

She  thrills  !  her  blood  begins  to  burn, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

She’s  bruised  and  weak,  but  she  can  turn, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

So,  on  her  forehead  pale  and  stern, 

A  sign  to  make  the  traitors  mourn, 

Now  for  thy  wounds  a  swift  return, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

Stretch  out  thy  thousand  loyal  hands, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

Send  out  thy  thousand  loyal  bands, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 
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To  where  the  flag  of  Union  stands, 
Alone,  upon  the  blood-wet  sands, 

A  beacon  unto  distant  lands, 

Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

Up  with  the  loyal  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 
Down  with  the  traitor  stars  and  bars, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 

Now  by  the  crimson  crest  of  wars, 
And  liberty’s  appealing  scars, 

We’ll  lay  the  demon  of  these  wars, 
Belle  Missouri !  my  Missouri ! 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ARMS. 

In  earlier  days,  when  war  with  fierce  alarms 
Broke  o’er  our  country’s  thinly  peopled  shores, 

The  stirring  cry,  “  To  arms  !  ye  brave,  to  arms  I” 
Around  her  standard  brought  indignant  scores ; 

The  youth  unbearded  and  the  bending  sire 
Went  forth  with  arm  of  nerve  and  heart  of  fire  ! 

From  “  city  full  ’’  and  mountain  solitude 

In  rallying  thousands  rushed  the  patriot  throng ; 

In  danger’s  front  like  sturdy  oaks  they  stood 
And  braved  the  tempest  as  it  swept  along ; 

While  from  each  true,  undeviating  eye 
Flashed  out  the  firm  resolve  to  do  or  die  ! 

On  many  a  hill,  by  forest  and  by  stream, 

They  met  the  foe  and  battled  for  the  right ; 

Fearless  of  death,  home,  honor  was  their  theme, 

For  these  they  dared  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

How  gloriously  did  they  their  cause  maintain, 
And  trample  under  foot  a  despot’s  reign  ! 

Slumbers  there  not  in  veins  of  every  son 

The  zeal  that  nerved  their. sires  to  noblest  deeds? 

Along  our  border  booms  the  foeman’s  gun ! 

And  precious  blood  for  vengeance  loudly  pleads ! 
Out  from  the  noisy  mart !  desert  the  field  ! 

Nor  rest  until  the  foe  is  made  to  yield  ! 

Our  glorious  banner,  bathed  in  patriot’s  blood, 
Apostate  legions  ruthlessly  assail ; 

By  vengeful  raid,  by  fiery  ’whelming  flood, 

They  would  o’er  all  our  liberties  prevail. 

Shall  freemen  pause,  ignobly,  basely  wait, 
While  perfidy  adjusts  the  nation’s  fate  ? 

What  though  the  ties  of  kindred  claim  your  stay, 

The  stronger  ties  of  country  loudly  call ! 

Brush  olf  the  trembling  tear  and  haste  away  ! 

Better  that  friends  should  grieve  than  honor  fall ; 
Urge  back  the  foe ! — defend  our  dear  domains 
Till  victory  hovers  o’er  the  embattled  plains  ! 

Baltimore.  G.  W.  M. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

BT  MARY  CLEMMER  AMES. 

Oh  !  hear  the  music  coming,  coming  up  the  street ! 

Oh  1  hear  the  muffled  marching  of  swift  on-coming 
feet ! 

Oh  1  hear  the  choral  drum  beat  —  the  bugle  piercing 
sweet ! 

Our  volunteers  are  coming,  coming  up  the  street ; 
Throw  open  wide  the  windows,  beloved  ones  to  greet — 
We’re  ready  waiting,  eager,  our  bonny  boy  to  meet. 


Our  volunteers  are  coming !  They’ve  lived  through 
every  fray — 

Through  marching,  through  fighting,  through  fever’s 
cruel  prey — - 

To  be  mustered  out  of  service,  the  gallant  boys  to¬ 
day  ! 

Your  tattered  battle-banner,  unfurl  it  in  the  air  ! 

I’m  seeking  one  beneath  it— I’ll  know  him,  bronzed  or 
fair : 

Oh  !  glad  returning  faces,  our  darling  is  not  there  ! 

The  trumpets  clash  exultant,  the  bayonets  flash  me 
blind, 

And  still  my  eyes  are  seeking  the  one  I  cannot  find ; 

Oh !  tell  me  true,  his  comrades,  have  you  left  our  boy 
behind  ? 

Say,  soldiers,  did  you  leave  him  upon  the  battle-plain, 

Where  fiendish  shell  and  canister  pour  fierce  their 
fiery  rain  ? 

Did  leave  him  with  the  wounded,  or  leave  him  with 
the  slain  ? 

Or,  weary  in  the  wasting  camp,  sore  worn  with  sun 
and  scar, 

Did  turn  your  faces  to  the  North,  to  homes  beloved 
afar, 

And  say,  Good-by,  we  go,  but  you  enlisted  for  the 
war  ? 

Be  pitiful,  0  women !  with  pity  softly  kind ! 

You  clasp  your  war-worn  veterans ;  there  are  mother- 
eyes  tear-blind ; 

There  are  women  broken-hearted  for  boys  left  behind. 

Can  the  hero  crush  the  woman,  and  cry,  Oh  !  let  it  be, 

Let  arms  and  homes  be  empty,  for  thy  sake,  Liberty  ? 

0  generation  !  perish  !  The  land  shall  yet  be  free  ! 

Oh !  hear  the  music  dying,  dying  on  the  wind, 

And  still  my  eyes  are  seeking  the  one  I  cannot  find ; 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  “  glory,”  our  boy  is  left  behind. 


MOTHER,  CAN  I  GO? 

BY  A.  H.  SANDS. 

I  am  writing  to  you,  mother,  knowing  well  what  you 
will  say, 

When  you  read  with  tearful  fondness  all  I  write  to 
you  to-day, 

Knowing  Veil  the  flame  of  ardor  on  a  loyal  mother’s 
part, 

That  will  kindle  with  each  impulse,  with  each  throb¬ 
bing  of  your  heart. 

I  have  heard  my  country  calling  for  her  sons  that  still 
are  true ; 

I  have  loved  that  country,  mother,  only  next  to  God 
and  you, 

And  my  soul  is  springing  forward  to  resist  her  bitter 
foe : 

Can  I  go,  my  dearest  mother  ?  tell  me,  mother,  can  I 
go? 

From  the  battered  walls  of  Sumter,  from  the  wild 
waves  of  the  sea, 

I  have  heard  her  cry  for  succor,  as  the  voice  of  God 
to  me. 

In  prosperity  I  loved  her— in  her  days  of  dark  distress, 

With  your  spirit  in  me,  mother,  could  I  love  that 
country  less  ? 

They  have  pierced  her  heart  with  treason,  they  have 
caused  her  sons  to  bleed, 
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They  have  robbed  her  in  her  kindness,  they  have  tri¬ 
umphed  in  her  need ; 

They  have  trampled  on  her  standard,  and  she  calls  me 
in  her  woe : 

Can  I  go,  my  dearest  mother  ?  tell  me,  mother,  can  I 
go? 


I  am  young  and  slender,  mother — they  would  call  me 
yet  a  boy, 

But  I  know  the’ land  I  live  in  and  the  blessings  I  en¬ 


joy  ; 

I  am  old  enough 


,  my  mother,  to  be  loyal,  proud,  and 


true 

To  the  faithful  sense  of  duty  I  have  ever  learned  from 


you. 

We  must  conquer  this  rebellion;  let  the  doubting 
heart  be  still ; 

We  must  conquer  it,  or  perish  —  we  must  conquer, 
and  we  will ! 

But  the  faithful  must  not  falter,  and  shall  I  be  want¬ 
ing?  No! 

Bid  me  go,  my  dearest  mother  !  tell  me,  .mother,  can 
I  go? 


He  who  led  his  chosen  people,  in  their  effort  to  be 
free 

From  the  tyranny  of  Egypt,  will  be  merciful  to  me ; 

Will  protect  me  by  His  power,  whatsoe’er  I  under¬ 
take  ; 

Will  return  me  home  in  safety,  dearest  mother,  for 
your  sake. 

Or  should  this  my  bleeding  country  need  a  victim  such 
as  me, 

I  am  nothing  more  than  others  who  have  perished  to 
be  free. 

On  her  bosom  let  me  slumber,  on  her  altar  let  me  lie  ; 

I  am  not  afraid,  my  mother,  in  so  good  a  cause  to  die. 


GO,  MY  BOY,  WHERE  DUTY  CALLS  YOU. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  “  MOTHER,  CAN  I  GO  ?  ” 

Go,  my  boy,  and  Heaven  bless  you  !  I  have  read  each 
precious  line 

Of  your  heart’s  responsive  throbbings  to  a  Higher 
Call  than  mine. 

God  hath  spoken — you  have  heard  Him  —  and  though 
tears  these  eyes  bedim, 

Your  affection  for  your  mother  shall  not  mar  your 
love  for  Him. 

Could  I  bid  you  stay  from  fondness,  when  the  ever- 
ruling  Hand 

Marks  your  path  to  duty  clearly  for  the  safety  of  your 
land  ? 

No  !  ’tis  yours  to  be  a  patriot,  and  ’tis  mine  to  prove 
as  true; 

Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you ! 

i 

Go  in  faith,  and  feel  protection  in  a  Power  Supreme, 
Divine ; 

Should  a  bullet  pierce  your  body  it  will  also  enter 
mine. 

Do  I  think  of  this  in  sorrow  ?  Does  my  love  sad  fears 
renew  ? 

Do  I  tremble  at  the  prospect  ?  No,  my  son,  no  more 
than  you. 

Dear  to  me  is  every  pathway  where  your  precious  feet 
have  trod ; 

But  I  give  you  fondly,  freely,  to  my  country  and  my 
God. 

You  and  I  shall  never  falter  in  the  work  we  have  to 
do ; 

Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you ! 


There  will  come  a  day  of  gladness,  when  the  people  of 
the  Lord 

Shall  look  proudly  oil  their  banner,  which  his  mercy 
has  restored ; 

When  the  stars  in  perfect  number,  on  their  azure  field 
of  blue, 

Shall  be  clustered  in  a  Union,  then  and  ever  firm  and 
true. 

I  may  live  to  see  it,  mother,  when  the  patriot’s  work 
is  done, 

And  your  heart,  so  full  of  kindness,  will  beat  proudly 
for  your  son ; 

Or  through  tears  your  eyes  may  see  it  with  a  sadly 
thoughtful  view, 

And  may  love  it  still  more  dearly  for  the  cost  it  won 
from  you. 

I  have  written  to  you,  mother,  with  a  consciousness 
of  right — 

I  am  thinking  of  you  fondly,  with  a  loyal  heart  to¬ 
night  ; 

When  I  have  your  noble  bidding,  which  shall  tell  me 
to  press  on, 

I  will  come  and  see  you,  mother  —  come  and  kiss 
you,  and  be  gone. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  Freedom,  and  my  Country,  as 
her  due, 

In  the  name  of  Law  and  Justice,  I  have  written  this 
to  you. 

I  am  eager,  anxious,  longing,  to  resist  my  country’s 
foe : 

Shall  I  go,  my  dearest  mother  ?  tell  me,  mother,  shall 
I  go  ? 


I  shall  pray  for  you— how  often  —  with  the  waking 
hour  of  morn,  • 

Through  the  labors  of  my  household,  and  when  night 
is  coming  on. 

If  a  mother’s  prayers  can  keep  you,  ’mid  the  danger^ 
you  incur, 

God  will  surely  bring  you  back  again  to  happiness  and 
her. 

I  will  never  doubt  the  goodness  that  has  kept  you  un¬ 
til  now, 

That  has  kept  the  evil  from  your  heart,  the  shadow 
from  your  brow ; 

And  I  know  that  it  shall  keep  you  in  the  path  you 
must  pursue ; 

Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you ! 

If  my  boy  were  less  a  hero,  less  the  man  in  thought 
and  deed, 

I  had  less  to  give  my  country  in  her  trying  hour  of 
need ; 

And  I  feel  a  pride  in  knowing  that  to  serve  this  cause 
divine, 

From  the  hearthstone  goes  no  braver  heart  than  that 
which  goes  from  mine. 

I  have  loved  you  from  the  hour  that  my  lips  first 
pressed  your  brow, 

Ever  tenderly,  but  never  quite  as  tenderly  as  now. 

All  I  have  is  His  who  gave  it,  whatsoe’er  He  bids  me 
do ; 

Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you  1 
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I  shall  miss  you  through  the  spring-time,  when  the 
orchard  is  in  bloom, 

When  the  smiling  face  of  nature  bathes  its  beauty  in 
perfume ; 

When  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing  by  the  door  and 
on  the  wing, 

I  shall  think  of  you  who  always  loved  to  pause  and 
hear  them  sing. 

Long  will  seem  the  waning  hours  through  the  drowsy 
summer  day, 

With  my  boy  exposed  to  dangers  on  a  soil  so  far  away. 

But  my  spirit  shall  not  murmur,  though  a  tear  bedim 
my  view ; 

Go,  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you ! 

You  will  come  and  see  your  mother,  come  and  kiss 
her,  as  you  say, 

From  her  lips  receive  the  blessing  that  shall  cheer  you 
on  your  way ; 

From  her  fond  embrace  go  forward  to  resist  your 
country’s  foe, 

With  the  comforting  assurance  that  your  mother  bade 
you  go. 

Heaven  protect,  and  bless,  and  keep  you ;  holy  angels 
guard  your  way, 

Keep  your  spirit  from  temptation,  and  your  feet  from 
going  astray. 

To  your  mother  ever  faithful,  to  your  country  ever, 
true, 

Go',  my  boy,  where  duty  calls  you,  and  my  heart  shall 
follow  you  ! 


A  MIDNIGHT  SCENE  AT  YICKSBURGH. 

BY  HORACE  B.  DURANT, 

Company  A,  One  Hundredth  Regiment  P.  V.,  First  Division 
Ninth  Army  Corps. 

By  Mississippi’s  mighty  tide,  our  camp-fires  flick’ring 
glow, 

O’er  weary,  tented,  slumb’ring  men,  are  burning  dim 
and  low ; 

Calm  be  their  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  bending  forest 
bough, 

And  soft  the  night-wind  as  it  creeps  across  the  dream¬ 
er’s  brow  ; 

The  hot  glare  that  to-morrow  shines  within  this  South¬ 
ern  land 

May  drink  its  draught  of  crimson  life  that  stains  the 
burning  sand ; 

And  some,  alas  !  of  this  brave  band  their  mortal  course 
shall  run, 

And  be  but  ghastly,  mould’ring  clay  ere  sets  another 
sun. 

’Tis  midnight  lone.  The  moon  has  climbed  high  up 
the  eastern  steeps, 

While  in  her  holy,  pensive  gaze  the  trembling  dew- 
drop  weeps ; 

Across  the  river’s  moaning  flow,  the  bold,  gray  bluffs 
arise, 

Like  banks  of  rugged,  slumb’ring  clouds  against  the 
sapphire  skies ; 

There  Vicksburgh  stands  upon  the  slope  and  on  the 
frowning  height, 

While  spire  and  dome  gleam  strangely  out  upon  the 
fearful  night. 

Ay,  there  is  fear  within  the  gloom,  such  fear  as  guilt 
may  know, 

When  it  has  drawn  upon  its  crimes  the  swift,  avenging 
blow. 


There  comes  no  slumber  to  the  eyes  that  gaze  with 
horror  dread 

Upon  the  upturned,  frightful  face  of  all  the  mangled 
dead. 

There  is  no  peace  to  those  who  list  the  shriek  of  woe 
and  pain 

That,  never  ceasing,  rises  from  the' weeping  and  the 
slain. 

Proud  one,  thy  hour  of  doom  is  traced  upon  the  burn¬ 
ing  wall, 

And  leaguered  round  with  armed  hosts,  thy  boasted 
might  shall  fall. 

See,  where  the  smoke  of  battle  hangs,  above  the 
water’s  breast  1 

See  how  it  wreathes  the  trodden  height  and  winds 
along  their  crest ! 

Around,  above,  both  friend  and  foe,  the  dead,  the  dy¬ 
ing  —  all, 

It  floats  and  wraps  the  dreadful  scene  in  one  vast 
funeral  pall ! 

Look  there,  that  lightning  flash,  close  by  the  lurid, 
winding  shore  ! 

See  how  the  flaming  shell  mounts  up  !  Hark  to  the 
awful  roar ! 

The  shell,  up  higher,  higher  still ;  the  zenith  reached 
at  last, 

Down,  down  it  goes,  with  fiery  curve,  in  thunder 
bursts,  ’tis  past ; 

Another  —  there,  and  there,  with  vengeful  scream, 
and  orb  of  fire, 

They  circle  through  the  skies !  Look  there  !  it  bursts 
above  the  spire ! 

List !  list !  Do  ye  not  hear  that  cry,  that  shrieking 
comes  away 

Where  fell  that  dreadful,  burning  bolt,  to  mangle  and 
to  slay  ? 

Did  you  not  hear  that  horrid  crash  of  shivered  timbers 
then, 

As  bursting  down  through  roof  and  house,  ’mongst 
women,  children,  men. 

Upon  the  cowering  throng  it  fell,  and  with  sulphurous 
breath, 

Spread  fiery  ruin  all  around  within  that  house  of 
death  ? 

The  ramparts  answer.  Flash  on  flash  run  all  along 
their  line, 

And  many  a  gleaming,  hissing  track  athwart  the  heav¬ 
ens  shine ; 

’Tis  all  in  vain;  their  shot  and  shell  fall  short  of  every 
mark ; 

Or,  wildly  erring,  sullen  plunge  beneath  the  waters  dark. 

’Tis  all  in  vain  ;  our  marksmen  true,  with  an  unerring 
aim, 

Behind  their  very  ramparts  lie ,  and  bathe  them  red  in 
flame  ; 

No  foeman  bold  above  those  works  may  show  his  dar¬ 
ing  form ; 

Down  sentry,  gunner,  soldier,  go  beneath  that  leaden 
storm  ! 

Thou  frowning  battlement,  Rebellion’s  only,  fondest 
trust, 

With  all  their  hopes,  thy  stubborn  strength  must  top¬ 
ple  to  the  dust ; 

These  waters,  mingling  from  afar,  as  they  sweep  to  the 
sea, 

Proclaim  that  they  must  still  unite ,  that  they  must  still 
be  free  1 

The  time  shall  come  when  these  proud  hills  no  more 
shall  quake  with  dread ; 

Beneath  their  peaceful  breast  shall  lie  the  heaps  of 
gory  dead  ; 
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Redeemed  from  slavery’s  blighting  curse,  the  battle’s 
war  shall  cease, 

And  all  Columbia’s  broad  domain  shall  smile  in  golden 
peace. 

Vicksborgh,  Miss.,  June  21, 1SG3. 


NEW-ENGLAND’S  DEAD. 

Oh !  chant  a  requiem  for  the  brave,  the  brave  who 
are  no  more, 

New-England’s  dead !  in  honored  rest  they  sleep  on 
hill  and  shore, 

From  where  the  Mississippi  now  in  freedom  proudly 
rolls 

To  waves  that  sigh  on  Georgia’s  isles  a  death-hymn 
for  their  souls. 

Oh  !  first  of  all,  the  noble  blood  by  traitorous  hand 
was  shed ; 

It  dyed  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  New-England’s  he- 
roesbled : 

And  still  the  mystic  number  “  three”  will  live  for  aye 
in  song 

While  history  tells,  with  glowing  pen,  of  Putnam, 
Shaw,  and  Strong. 

Immortal  names.  0  noble  <l  three  !  ’  a  nation  s 
heart  will  throb 

For  ye  who  fell,  in  manly  prime,  for  Freedom  and  for 
God! 

And  women’s  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears,  and  manhood 
bows  its  head 

Before  thy  deeds  of  valor  done,  New-England’s  honor¬ 
ed  dead. 

But  not  alone  for  those  who  die  a  soldier’s  death  of 
glory : 

Full  many  a  brave,  heroic  soul  has  sighed  its  mournful 
story 

Down  in  the  sultry  swamps  and  plains,  where  fever’s 
subtle  breath 

Has  drained  the  life-blood  from  their  hearts,  and  laid 
them  low  in  death — 

As  proud  a  memory  yours,  0  ye  who  murmured  no 
complaint ! 

Who  saw  Hope’s  vision  day  by  day  grow  indistinct 
and  faint ; 

Who,  far  from  home  and  loving  hearts,  from  all  yet 
held  most  dear, 

Have  died.  0  noble,  unknown  dead!  ye  leave  a 
record' here ! 

New-England !  on  thy  spotless  shield,  inscribe  thine 
honored  dead, 

Oh !  keep  their  memory  fresh  and  green,  when  turf 
blooms  o’er  their  head ; 

And  coming  nations  yet  unborn  will  read,  with  glow¬ 
ing  pride, 

Of  those  who  bore  thy  conquering  arms,  and  suffering, 
fought  and  died ; 

Who,  foremost  in  the  gallant  van,  laid  life  and  honor 
down — 

Oh !  deck  with  fadeless  hays  their  names  who've  won 
the  martyr's  crown. 


A  Regiment  of  Greybeards  — The  Thirty-seventh 
regiment  of  Iowa  volunteers  (known  as  the  “  Grey¬ 
beard  Regiment”)  left  St.  Louis  on  Monday  for  the 
South.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  this  regiment  is,  that 
nearly  all  its  members,  officers  and  men,  are  over 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Three  fourths  of  them  are 
o-rey-headed,  and  many  have  long  white  beards,  giv- 
fn<r  them  a  venerable  appearance.  Many  have  sent 
their  sons  to  the  field,  and  are  now  following  them. 


One  of  the  arts  by  which  the  Southern  heart  is  fired 
is  this :  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  the 
rebel  General  Bragg  caused  to  be  printed  and  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  in  the  army  counterfeits  of  the  Nashville 
Union,  in  which  was  conspicuously  displayed  “Start¬ 
ling  News  !  Four  States  Seceded  from  the  Old  Govern¬ 
ment  !  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky !” 
This  was  followed  by  an  editorial  bewailing  the  loss  of 
these  States.  Of ’course  the  whole  affair  was  a  forge¬ 
ry,  but  the  illiterate  soldiery  of  the  South,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  cannot  read  at  all,  could  not  de¬ 
tect  it.  While  Buckner  was  in  Kentucky,  bogus 
copies  of  the  Louisville  Journal  were  freely  circulated 
by  the  rebels,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  matter  adapted 
to  inflame  and  encourage  the  rebels,  and  discourage 
the  loyal. 


William  Reid,  an  old  sailor  and  man-of-war’s  man, 
who  was  on  board  the  Owasco,  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  fight  at  Galveston.  During  the  hottest  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  battle  between  the  Owasco  and  the  rebel 
batteries,  this  man,,  who  is  forty-eight  years  of  age,  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound  while  in  the  act  of  loading  his 
rifle.  His  two  forefingers  on  his  left  hand  were  shot 
away,  and  the  surgeon  ordered  him  below,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  and  tying  his  pocket  handkerchief  around 
his  fingers,  he  remained  on  deck  and  did  good  execu¬ 
tion  with  his  rifle.  Not  more  than  thirty  minutes 
after,  another  shot  struck  him  in  his  right  shoulder, 
and  the  blood  spirted  out  through  his  shirt.  Master’s 
Mate  Arbana  then  ordered  him  to  go  below,  and  have 
the  surgeon  dress  his  wounds.  The  brave  old  fellow 
said :  “  No,  sir,  as  long  as  there  is  any  fighting  to  be 
done,  I  will  stay  on  deck  !” 

After  the  engagement  was  over  the  noble-hearted 
sailor  had  his  wounds  dressed  .and  properly  attended 
to.  He  is  now  on  board  the  Owasco,  and  whenever 
they  beat  to  general  quarters  you  will  see  William 
Reid  standing  at  his  post  ready  for  orders.  He  was 
told  one  day  by  the  Captain  to  go  below,  as  he  was  on 
the  sick-list,  and  his  place  was  in  the  hospital ;  he  was 
displeased  with  this  remark  and  replied:  “No,  Cap¬ 
tain,  my  eyes  are  good  and  I  can  pull  a  lockstring  as 
well  as  any  on  ’em !”  The  lockstring  is  a  lanyard 
connected  with  the  cap  that  fires  the  gun. 

Master’s  Mate  Arbana  of  the  Owasco  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  battle  of  Galveston, 
three  shots  having  struck  him  in  different  places. 
One  of  the  bullets  passed  completely  through  the 
crown  of  his  cap,  another  penetrated  his  pantaloons 
just  below  the  right  knee,  taking  the  piece  of  cloth 
with  it.  The  third  shot  sti'uck  his  sword  just  as  he 
raised  it  in  the  air,  and  ordered  his  men  to  give  a 
rousing  cheer  for  “  Yankee  Doodle.”  Cicerone. 


Bravery  of  Capt.  W.  N.  Green. — Among  the  in¬ 
teresting  incidents-  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
that  of  the  capture  of  the  colors  of  the  Twelfth  regi¬ 
ment,  Georgia  volunteers,  during  the  battle  of  Sun¬ 
day,  May  third,  1803,  by  Captain  William  N.  Green, 
commanding  the  color  company  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Second  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  is  worthy  of 
commemoration,  as  evidence  of  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Nationals,  and  as  an  act  of  personal  strength  and 
bravery : 

After  several  days’  severe  fighting  between  the 
United  States  forces  under  General  Hooker,  and  the 
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confederate  forces  under  General  Lee,  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  May  third,  1863,  found  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  forming  a  portiou 
of  the  Twelfth  army  corps,  lying  in  the  trenches  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  forces. 

The  battle  commenced  at  five  a.h.,  and  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second  were  for  several  hours  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  of  the  rebels,  situated 
on  their  right  flank  ;  at  ten  a.m.,  the  enemy’s  infan¬ 
try  attacked  the  brigade  of  which  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  N.  Y.  S.  Y.  wras  a  part,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  regiment  which  was  on  the  right  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  away  in  confusion ;  advanc¬ 
ing  up  the  trenches,  the  enemy  charged  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Second,  and  were  repulsed.  Soon  after  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  was  charged  upon  by  the 
Twelfth  regiment,  Georgia  volunteers,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  men  of  each  regiment  were  engaged  in  hand- 
to-hand  conflicts. 

The  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
N.  Y.  S.  V.,  which  Captain  Green  commanded,  was  es¬ 
pecially  singled  out  by  the  enemy  for  a  fierce  struggle, 
as  they  had  charge  of  the  National  colors ;  the  captain 
commanding  the  Twelfth  regiment  Georgia  volunteers, 
rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  made  a 
jump  right  at  Captain  Green,  calling  out  to  him, 
“Surrender,”  to  which  Captain  Green  replied,  “Not 
yet then  seizing  the  rebel  captain  by  the  throat 
with  his  left  hand,  he  flung  him  violently  to  the 
ground,  by  tripping  him  up,  and  wrenched  hi§  sword 
from  his  grasp.  Captain  Green  was  then  seized  from 
behind  by  an  ambulance-sergeant  of  the  rebels,  who, 
putting  his  knee  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  flung  him 
on  the  ground.  Captain  Green  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
putting  both  swords  (his  own  and  the  rebel  captain’s) 
into  his  left  hand,  he  knocked  the  ambulance-ser¬ 
geant  down  with  his  right  hand. 

Captain  Green  then  sprang  forward  some  six  feet, 
and  grasped  with  his  right  hand  the  flag-staff  of  the 
rebel  battle-flag,  which  the  color-sergeant  was  hold¬ 
ing,  and  said  to  the  color-beaver,  “  Give  me  that 
flag,”  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  flag-staff  away 
from  the  sergeant;  he  then  tore  the  flag  from  the 
flag-staff,  and  flung  the  staff  over  the  parapet,  putting 
the  flag  inside  the  breast  of  his  fatigue-jacket.  Cap¬ 
tain  Green  then  went  to  two  rebel  privates  who  were 
a  few  feet  off  and  demanded  them  to  give  up  their 
muskets,  which  they  did.  Taking  the  muskets,  he  gave 
them  to  some  of  his  own  company  to  carry  off,  and 
taking  the  equipments  of  the  two  privates,  he  flung 
them  into  a  puddle  of  water  near  by ;  then  going  to 
the  rebel  captain  he  pulled  him  up  off  of  the  ground, 
and  putting  him,  together  with  the  ambulance-sergeant, 
the  color-sergeant,  and  the  two  privates,  under  charge 
of  two  of  his  company,  sent  them  to  the  rear,  to  be 
placed  in  custody  under  the  provost-guard. 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes,  Captain 
Green  disarmed  one  captain,  one  ambulance-sergeant, 
and  two  privates  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia  volunteers, 
besides  taking  their  color-sergeant,  with  his  colors, 
and  sending  the  whole  of  them,  five  in  number,  as 
prisoners,  under  guard  to  the  rear. 

The  rebel  flag  was  one  of  the  confederate  battle- 
flags,  made  of  coarse  red  serge  cloth,  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  square,  having  a  blue  Saint  Andrew's 
cross  running  from  each  corner ;  three  white  stars 
were  in  each  limb  of  the  cross,  and  one  star  in  the 
centre,  making  thirteen  stars  in  all.  The  flag  was 
sent  to  General  Hooker  by  his  order ;  the  sword  was 
presented  to  Captain  Green  by  his  brigade  commander, 
for  his  good  conduct  during  the  battle. 


A  Wife  on  the  Battle-Field. — The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Corinth  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  1862,  vividly  portrays  the  fearful  emotions 
and  anxious  thoughts  which  torture  the  mind  of  an 
observer  during  the  progress  of  battle,  and  narrates 
but  one  of  the  many  harrowing  scenes  of  war : 

“  0  my  friend !  how  can  I  tell  you  of  the  tortures 
that  have  nearly  crazed  me  for  the  last  three  days  ! 
Pen  is  powerless  to  trace,  words  weak  to  convey  one 
tithe  of  the  misery  I  have  endured.  I  thought  myself 
strong  before.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  suffering  that 
I  thought  my  nerves  had  grown  steady,  and  I  could 
bear  any  thing ;  but  to-day  I  am  weak  and  trembling, 
like  a  frightened  child. 

“  But  do  not  wonder  at  it.  My  dear  husband  lies 
besides  me,  wounded  unto  death  perhaps.  I  have  lost 
all  hope  of  saving  him,  though  I  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  being  this  moment  beside  him.  And  be¬ 
sides  this,  all  around  me  the  sufferers  lie  moaning  in 
agony.  There  has  been  little  time  to  tend  them,  poor 
fellows.  True,  the  surgeons  are  busy  all  the  time,  but 
all  the  wounded  have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  time'will  never  come  when  our  brave 
men  shall  have  been  made  comfortable  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  permit.  It  is  awful  to  look  around  me. 
I  can  see  every  imaginable  form  of  suffering,  and  yet 
am  helpless  to  aid  them  any  of  consequence. 

“  Since  night  before  last,  I  have  not  left  my  husband’s 
side  for  a  moment,  except  to  get  such  things  as  I  re 
quired,  or  to  hand  some  poor  fellow  a  cup  of  water. 
Even  as  I  write  my  heart  throbs  achingly  to  hear  the 

deep  groans  and  sharp  cries  about  me.  F -  is 

sleeping,  but  I  dare  not  close  my  eyes,  lest  he  should 
die  while  I  sleep.  And  it  is  to  keep  awake,  and  in 
a  manner  relieve  my  overburdened  heart,  that  I  am 
now  writing  you  under  such  sad  circumstances. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  third  instant  the  fight  began. 
The  attack  was  made  on  General  McArthur’s  division, 
and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  roll  of  the  artillery  here,  as 
it  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  only  from  this 
place.  Oh  !  the  fearful  agony  of  that  awful,  awful 

day  !  I  had  seen  F - a  moment  early  in  the  morning, 

but  it  was  only  a  moment,  when  he  bade  me  good-by, 
saying  hurriedly  as  he  tore  himself  away :  ‘  Pray  for 
me,  my  wife,  and,  if  1  fall,  God  protect  you  !’  There 
was  something  in  his  look  and  tone  which  struck  a 
chill  to  my  heart,  and  every  moment  after  I  knew  the 
fight  had  begun  I  felt  as  if  he-  had  indeed  fallen.  I 
cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  before  I  heard  that 
Oglesby’s  brigade  was  engaged,  but  it  seemed  an  age 
to  me.  After  that  my  agony  was  nearly  intolerable. 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  fear  for  myself ;  I  was 

thinking  only  of  F - .  Then  I  got  the  word  that  he 

had  been  hotly  pursued  by  the  rebels,  and  had  fallen 
back. 

“  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
little  intelligible  information.  Poor  General  Hackle- 
man  was  shot  through  the  neck,  while  giving  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock  the  same  night,  I  have  since 
learned.  Up  to  the  time  of  receiving  the  wound  he 
had  acted  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  enthusiasm, 
tempered  by  a  coolness  that  made  every  action  effect¬ 
ive.  When  dusk  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  first  day’s 
conflict,  I  learned  that  General  Oglesby  had  been  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence  of 
my  husband.  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense.  Dark 
as  it  was,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  to  search  for  him 
then,  I  started  out  to  the  battle-field. 

“  Oh !  hoiv  shall  I  describe  the  search  of  that  night  ? 
|  It  looked  like  madness.  It  was  madness.  But  all 
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night  long  I  staggered  amongst  bleeding  corpses,  over 
dead  horses,  trampled  limbs,  shattered  artillery  — 
every  thing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  horrors  of  a 
battle-field  when  the  conflict  is  over.  They  were  re¬ 
moving  the  wounded  all  night.  Oh  !  think  how  awful 
to  stumble  over  the  dead  and  hear  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  aloae,  and  in  the  night-time.  I 
had  to  start  off  alone,  else  they  would  not  have  let 
me  go. 

“  As  you  may  suppose,  I  could  not  find  him,  either 
amongst  the  living  or  the  dead.  But  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  just  after  sunrise,  I  came  to  a  little  clump  of 
timbers  where  a  horse  had  fallen  —  his  head  shot  off 
and  his  body  half  covering  a  man  whom  I  supposed 
dead.  His  face  was  to  the  ground,  but  as  I  stooped 
to  look  closer,  I  perceived  a  faint  movement  of  the 
body,  then  heard  a  faint  moan.  I  stooped  and  turned 
the  face  upward.  The  head  and  face  were  both  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood,  but  when  I  turned  it  to  the  light  I 
knew  it  in  spite  of  its  disfiguration.  0  God!  the 
agony  of  that  moment  sickened  me  almost  to  suffoca¬ 
tion.  With  a  strength  I  thought  impossible  in  me,  I 
drew  him  crushed  and  bleeding  from  beneath  the  car¬ 
case  of  our  poor  old  horse,  whom  we  had  both  so 
loved  and  petted,  and  dipping  my  handkerchief  in  a 
little  pool  of  water  amongst  the  bushes,  bathed  his 
face,  and  pressed  some  moisture  between  his  parched, 
swollen  lips.  He  was  utterly  senseless,  and  there  was 
a  dreadful  wound  in  his  head.  Both  limbs  were 
crushed  hopelessly  beneath  his  horse.  He  was  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  to  save,  but  as  soon 
as  possible  I  had  him  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  I 
have  nursed  him  ever  since  —  hopelessly,  and  with  a 
heart  breaking  with  grief.  Oh  1  how  many  wives, 
how  many  mothers  are  to-day  mourning  the  dead  and 
dying,  even  as  I  mourn  my  dying  1  He  has  not  opened 
his  eyes  to  look  at  or  spoken  to  mo  since  he  fell. 
Oh  !  could  he  but  speak  to  me  once  before  he  dies,  I 
should  give  him  up  with  more  resignation.  But  to 
die  thus — without  a  look  or  word  !  Oh  !  my  heart  is 
breaking  !” 


The  First  Recruit. — On  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1861,  when  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  just  after 
the  Fort  Sumter  affair,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Lincoln,  called  for  three  companies  of  militia  from 
the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Schuylkill,  and  Berks,  the  first 
recruit  was  a  Philadelphian,  who  telegraphed  his  ap¬ 
plication.  He  served  three  months  with  the  “  Logan 
Guard,”  of  Lewistown,  Mifflin  county,  and  is  now  in 
the  Armory  Square  Hospital,  under  Surgeon  George 
H.  Mitchell’s  medical  treatment.  His  name  is  John 
T.  Hunter,  and  he  is  now  attached  to  the  Nineteenth 
regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. — Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  March  16. 


Laporte,  Pa.,  Feb.  4. — There  may  be  but  few  per¬ 
sons  outside  of  the  army  who  are  prone  to  credit  the 
reports  of  atrocities  which  are  perpetrated  by  the  re¬ 
bels  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  innocent ;  but  never¬ 
theless  there  is  much  perpetrated  that  is  almost  too 
shocking  to  bo  brought  before  the  public  at  home,  of 
cruelties  committed  abroad  by  the  rebel  soldiery.  The 
last  and  most  demoniacal  thing  brought  to  our  notice 
is  a  small  instrument  invented  by  them  to  cripple  the 
horses  of  our  cavalry.  It  is  constructed  of  four  pieces 
of  rod-iron  hardened,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  about  two  inches  long.  Four  of  the 
ends  are  made  to  centre  together,  and  they  project 
from  the  middle  in  the  form  of  arms.  To  the  ex¬ 


treme  end  of  each  is  welded  out  a  very  sharp  point. 
These  are  intended  to  be  sprinkled  through  the  woods 
and  over  roads,  to  prevent  the  advance  of  cavalry. 
No  matter  how  thrown,  one  of  the  points  will  stand 
perpendicularly,  and  when  the  horse  treads  upon  it,  it 
will  enter  his  foot  and  disable  him  on  the  spot. — Sulli¬ 
van  County  Democrat. 


Anecdote  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — The  night  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh  a  council  of  war  was 
held  by  General  Lee,  to  which  all  of  his  generals  of 
division  were  invited.  General  Jackson  slept  through¬ 
out  the  proceedings,  and  upon  being  waked  and  asked 
for  his  opinion,  curtly  said  :  “Drive  ’em  in  the  river  ; 
drive  ’em  in  the  river !” — Mobile  Advertiser. 


Another  “Cross  in  the  Sky.”  —  A  well-defined 
cross  was  seen  in  the  sky  a  few  nights  since.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Journal ,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Kingston,  N.  C.,  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena: 

The  moon  rose  cloudless.  At  a  little  before  seven 
o’clock,  two  bright  Spots,  some  twelve  degrees,  (quar¬ 
ter  in  extent  ?)  were  visible,  one  north  and  the  other 
south,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  cross  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  the  moon  joining  the  four  arms  of  the 
cross. 

About  half-past  eight  o’clock  the  northern  light 
went  out,  but  the  cross  and  the  spot  to  the  south  re¬ 
mained  until  past  ten,  when  I  retired.  Can  any  one 
tell  when  the  cross  has  appeared  before  since  the  days 
of  Constantine,  when  the  letters  of  I.  H.  S.  accom¬ 
panied  the  sign? — The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Crisis,  Feb.  23. 


Lieutenant  Pike,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Age,  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh. 
He,  however,  remained  in  the  field,  and  led  his  bat¬ 
tery  on  horseback,  carrying  his  crutches  with  him. 


The  Chattanooga  Rebel  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
wife  of  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  has  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  magnificent  stand  of  colors,  constructed  from 
the  silk  of  the  wedding-dress  worn  by  herself  upon 
the  day  of  her  marriage,  to  be  presented  through  her 
husband  to  the  most  gallant  and,  brave  regiment  of  his 
division.  The  Rebel  understands  that  this  appropriate 
and  valued  present  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Tennessee  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Tom 
Smith,  and  well  known  as  the  famous  “  Battle  regi¬ 
ment,”  that  did  such  gallant  service  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Fishing  Creek — Jackson  Crisis,  Feb.  25. 


Anecdote  of  General  Grant. — The  following  is 
told  by  an  officer  of  General  Grant’s  staff: 

The  hero  and  veteran,  who  was  citizen,  captain, 
colonel,  brigadier  and  major-general  within  a  space  of 
nine  months,  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  Ironsides  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
could  enjoy  a  good  joke,  and  is  always  ready  to  perpe¬ 
trate  one  when  an  opportunity  presents.  Indeed, 
among  his  acquaintances,  he  is  as  much  renowned  for 
his  eccentric  humor  as  ho  is  for  his  skill  and  bravery 
as  a  commander. 

When  Grant  was  a  brigadier  in  South-east  Missouri, 
he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  rebels  under 
Jeff.  Thompson,  in  North-east  Arkansas.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition  to  the 
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supposed  rendezvous  of  the  rebels  was  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  miles,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
route  lay  through  a  howling  wilderness.  The  imagin¬ 
ary  suffering  that  our  soldiers  endured  during  the  first 
two  days  of  their  march  was  enormous.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  steal  or  “confiscate”  uncultivated  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  not  a  hog,  or  a  chicken,  or  an  ear  of  corn 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
affairs  looked  more  hopeful,  for  a  few  small  specks  of 
ground,  in  a  state  of  partial  cultivation,  were  here  and 
there  visible.  On  that  day,  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of 
an  Indiana  cavalry  regiment,  commanded  the  advance- 
guard,  consisting  of  eight  mounted  men.  About  noon 
he  came  up  to  a  small  farm-house,  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  which  he  judged  that  there  might  he 
something  fit  to  eat  inside.  He  halted  his  company, 
dismounted,  and  with  two  second  lieutenants  entered 
the  dwelling.  He  knew  that  Grant’s  incipient  fame 
had  already  gone  out  through  all  that  country,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  representing  himself  to  be  the 
General  he  might  obtain  the  best  the  house  afforded. 
So,  assuming  a  very  imperative  demeanor,  he  accosted 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  told  them  he  must  have 
something  for  himself  and  staff  to  eat.  They  desired 
to  know  who  he  was,  and  he  told  them  that  he  was 
Brigadier-General  Grant.  At  the  sound  of  that  name 
they  flew  around  with  alarming  alacrity,  and  served 
up  about  all  they  had  in  the  house,  taking  great  pains 
all  the  while  to  make  loud  professions  of  loyalty.  The 
lieutenants  ate  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  not  over 
sumptuous  meal,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  good 
for  that  country,  and  demanded  what  was  to  pay. 
“  Nothing.”  And  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant,  who  had  halted 
his  army  a  few  miles  further  back  for  a  brief  resting 
spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  was  rather  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with,  the  appearance  of  this  same  house. 
Riding  up  to  the  fence  in  front  of  the  door,  he  desired 
to  know  if  they  would  cook  him  a  meal. 

“  No,”  said  a  female,  in  a  gruff  voice  ;  “  General 
Grant  and  his  staff  have  ju3t  been  here  and  eaten 
every  thing  in  the  house  except  one  pumpkin  pie.” 

“  Humph,”  murmured  Grant ;  “  what  is  your 
name  ?” 

“Selvidge,”  replied  the  woman. 

Casting  a  half-dollar  in  at  the  door,  he  asked  if  she 
would  keep  that  pie  till  he  sent  an  officer  for  it,  to 
which  she  replied  that  she  would. 

That  evening,  after  the  camping-ground  had  been 
selected,  the  various  regiments  were  notified  that 
there  would  be  a  grand  parade  at  half-past  six,  for 
orders.  Officers  would  see  that  their  men  all  turned 
out,  etc. 

In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  uproar, 
and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rumors ;  some  thought  the 
enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  so  unusual  to  have 
parades  when  on  a  march. 

At  half-past  six  the  parade  was  formed,  ten  columns 
deep,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  the  Acting 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  read  the  following  order: 

HEADQUARTERS,  ARMY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Special  Order,  No.  - . 

Lieutenant  "Wickfield,  of  the - Indiana  cavalry, 

having  on  this  day  eaten  every  thing  in  Mrs.  Selvidge’s 
house,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ironton  and  Pocahontas 
and  Black  River  and  Cape  Girardeau  roads,  except 
one  pumpkin  pie,  Lieutenant  Wickfield  is  hereby  or¬ 
dered  to  return  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry 
and  eat  that  pie  also.  U.  S.  Grant, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 


Grant’s  orders  were  law,  and  no  soldier  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  evade  them.  At  seven  o’clock  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  filed  out  of  camp  with  his  hundred  men,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  entire  army.  The  escort  concurred  in 
stating  that  he  devoured  the  whole  of  the  pie,  and 
seemed  to  relish  it. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Fling  wide  each  fold,  brave  flag,  unrolled 
In  all  thy  breadth  and  length  ! 

Float  out  unfurled,  and  show  the  world 
A  new-born  nation’s  strength. 

Thou  dost  not  wave  all  bright  and  brave 
In  holiday  attire ; 

’Mid  cannon  chimes  a  thousand  times 
Baptized  in  blood  and  fire. 

No  silken  toy  to  flaunt  in  joy, 

When  careless  shouts  are  heard  : 

Where  thou  art  borne  all  scathed  and  tom, 
A  nation’s  heart  is  stirred. 

Where  half-clad  groups  of  toil-worn  troops 
Are  marching  to  the  wars, 

What  grateful  tears  and  heartfelt  cheers 
Salute  thy  cross  of  stars ! 

Thou  ne’er  hast  seen  the  pomp  and  sheen, 
The  pageant  of  a  court ; 

Or  masquerade  of  war’s  parade, 

When  fields  are  fought  in  sport : 

But  thou  know’st  well  the  battle  yell 
From  which  thy  foemen  reel, 

When  down  the  steeps  resistless  leaps 
A  sea  of  Southern  steel. 

Thou  know’st  the  storm  of  balls  that  swarm 
In  dense  and  hurtling  flight, 

When  thy  crossed  bars,  a  blaze  of  stars, 
Plunge  headlong  through  the  fight : 

Where  thou’rt  unfurled  are  thickest  hurled 
The  thunderbolts  of  war; 

And  thou  art  met  with  loudest  threat 
Of  cannon  from  afar. 

For  thee  is  told  the  merchant’s  gold : 

The  planter’s  harvests  fall : 

Thine  is  the  gain  of  hand  and  brain, 

And  the  heart’s  wealth  of  all. 

For  thee  each  heart  has  borne  to  part 
With  what  it  holds  most  dear ; 

Through  all  the  land  no  woman’s  hand 
Has  staid  one  volunteer.  / 

Though  from  thy  birth  outlawed  on  earth, 
By  older  nations  spurned, 

Their  full-grown  fame  may  dread  the  name 
Thy  infancy  has  earned. 

For  thou  dost  flood  the  land  with  blood, 

And  sweep  the  seas  with  fire  ; 

And  all  the  earth  applauds  the  worth 
Of  deeds  thou  dost  inspire  ! 

Thy  stainless  field  shall  empire  wield, 
Supreme  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  proudly  shine  the  honored  sign 
Of  peoples  yet  to  be. 

When  thou  shalt  grace  the  hard-won  place 
The  nations  grudge  thee  now, 

No  land  shall  show  to  friend  or  foe 
A  nobler  flag  than  thou. 
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MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

Spoken  at  the  Richmond  Varieties  by  Miss  Wren. 

BY  THE  EXILE. 

Ay,  toll !  toll !  toll ! 

Toll  the  funeral  bell ! 

And  let  its  mournful  echoes  roll 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  from  pole  to  pole, 

O’er  the  flight  of  the  greatest,  kingliest  soul 
That  ever  in  battle  fell. 

Yes,  weep !  weep  !  weep  ! 

W eep  for  the  hero  fled  ! 

For  death,  the  greatest  of  soldiers,  at  last 
Has  over  our  leader  his  black  pall  cast, 

And  from  us  his  noble  form  hath  passed 
To  the  home  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Then  toll !  and  weep !  and  mourn  ! 

Mourn  the  fall  of  the  brave  ! 

For  Jackson,  whose  deeds  made  the  nation  proud, 
At  whose  very  name  the  enemy  cowed, 

With  the  “  crimson  cross  ”  for  bis  martial  shroud, 
Now  sleeps  his  long  sleep  in  the  grave. 

His  form  has  passed  away  ; 

Hi3  voice  is  silent  and  still ; 

No  more  at  the  head  of  “  the  old  brigade,” 

The  daring  men  who  were  never  dismayed, 

Will  he  lead  them  to  glory  that  never  can  fade ; 
Stonewall  of  the  iron  will ! 

He  fell  as  a  hero  should  fall ; 

’Mid  the  thunder  of  war  he  died. 

While  the  rifle  cracked  and  the  cannon  roared, 
And  the  blood  of  the  friend  and  foeman  poured, 

He  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp  the  sword 
That  erst  was  the  nation’s  pride. 

Yirginia,  his  mother,  is  bowed  ; 

Her  tread  is  heavy  and  slow. 

From  all  the  South  comes  a  wailing  moan, 

And  mountains  and  valleys  reecho  the  groan, 

For  the  gallant  chief  of  her  clans  has  flown, 

And  a  nation  is  filled  with  woe. 

Rest,  warrior  !  rest ! 

Rest  in  thy  laurelled  tomb  ! 

Thy  mem’ry  shall  live  through  all  of  earth’s  years, 
And  thy  name  still  excite  the  despot’s  fears, 

While  o’er  thee  shall  fall  a  nation’s  tears, 

Thy  deeds  shall  not  perish  in  gloom. 


PRAYER.  * 

Before  thy  throne,  0  God  ! 

Upon  this  blood-wet  sod, 

We  bend  the  knee : 

And  to  the  darkened  skies 
We  lift  imploring  eyes, 

We  cry  to  thee. 

The  clouds  of  gloom  untold 
Have  deepened  fold  on  fold, 

By  thy  command ; 

And  war’s  red  banner  waves 
Still  o’er  the  bloody  graves 
That  fill  the  land. 

*  These  verses  were  written  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast-day. 


Our  trampled  harvest  fields, 

No  more  their  bounty  yields 
Our  com  and  wine  ; 

Thy  suffering  children  see  ; 

We  crave  no  friend  but  thee, 
No  help  but  thine. 

Behold  how  few  we  stand, 

To  guard  our  native  land 
I’rom  shame  and  wrong; 
How  weak  without  thine  aid ! 
Yet  by  thy  hand  arrayed, 

We  shall  be  strong. 

Hark  !  through  the  vernal  air, 
The  foemen’8  shout  we  hear, 
They  come,  they  come  ! 
From  valley,  hill,  and  coast, 
They  throng,  a  countless  host, 
Around  our  home. 

0  God !  save  it  from  harm ! 
Stretch  forth  thy  mighty  arm, 
Thy  glitt’ring  spear ! 

We  fight  beneath  thy  shield, 
We  cannot  fear  nor  yield, 

For  thou  art  near. 

And  thou,  0  Christ !  so  fair, 
Who  didst  our  sorrows  bear ; 

0  Prince  of  peace  ! 

Breathe  but  thy  love  divine 
Through  all  this  world  of  thine, 
And  war  shall  cease. 


TO  - . 

These  lines  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Southern  girl  to 
her  betrothed,  who  refused  to  return  and  fight  for  hU  native 
State  until  self-interest  compelled  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
engagement  was  broken  off. 

I  have  met  thee  once  again — not  a  tear  was  in  my  eye, 
In  my  heart  no  lingering  tenderness,  for  all  that  had 
gone  by ; 

I  felt  my  spirits  strength-girt,  with  more  than  common 
power, 

And  blest  the  welcome  destiny  that  tested  me  that 
hour. 

With  eager  eye3  around  me,  who  vainly  hoped  to  see 
Some  portion  of  that  feeling  they  deemed  I  had  for 
thee, 

With  none  to  whisper  one  kind  word,  encouraging  my 
heart, 

And  waken  more  of  scorn  and  pride  than  manner 
dared  impart. 

Alone  I  met  thy  downcast  eye  ;  ah  !  well  thou  didst 
not  raise 

Thy  guilty  eye  to  meet  the  haughty  welcome  of  my 
gaze; 

’Twas  coward-like  to  seek  me  beneath  my  sacred  roof 
When  all  things  slumber  —  e’en  the  eye  that  might 
have  flashed  reproof. 

Wise  a3  thou  wert,  in  knowledge  of  hypocrisy  and 
guile, 

Sorrow  taught  my  woman’s  heart  —  I  met  thee  with  a 
smile  ; 

But  when  thy  hand  sought  mine  with  a  friendly  grasp 
and  bold, 

I  felt  the  life-blood  at  my  heart  was  turning  sick  and 
cold. 
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Vet  watchful  eyes  were  round  us,  they  saw  thy  prof¬ 
fered  hand, 

And  heard  thy  words  of  greeting  —  open,  courteous, 
bland  ; 

I  met  thy  clasp  as  calmly  as  the  rock  the  wavelet’s 
spray, 

Then  to  more  welcome  guests  as  calmly  turned  away. 

S.  A.  D. 

— Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


The  Drummer-Boy  op  the  Rappahannock. — Recent¬ 
ly,  a  bright  boy,  with  dark  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks, 
came  to  my  desk  and  gave  me  a  brief  history  of  his 
adventures  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  in  a  military  suit  of  gray  cloth,  and 
carried  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  drumsticks  —  his  drum 
was  destroyed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell  immediately 
after  his  landing  on  the  river-bank,  in  that  hurricane 
of  sulphury  fire  and  iron  hail  on  the  twelfth  of  De¬ 
cember,  1862. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  remember  that  for  several 
days  a  curtain  of  thick  fog  rose  up  from  the  waters  of 
the  Rappahannock,  completely  hiding  from  view  the 
artillery  that  crowned  the  opposite  hills,  and  the  infantry 
that  crowded  the  sheltering  ravines  :  but  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  great  fight,  so  hopefully  commenced,  was 
continued  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  volca¬ 
nic  eruptions  of  exploding  batteries. 

The  hazardous  work  of  laying  the  pontoon-bridges 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  murderous  fire  of 
rebel  sharp-shooters,  concealed  in  the  stores  and  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  To  dislodge 
these  men,  and  drive  them  out  of  their  hiding-places, 
seemed  an  impossible  task.  At  a  given  signal,  our 
batteries  opened  with  a  terrific  fire  upon  the  city, 
crashing  through  the  walls  of  houses  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  not  sparing  even  the  churches  in  which  treason 
had  been  taught  as  paramount  to  Christianity.  In 
this  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  which  ploughed  the  streets 
and  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  the  sharp-shooters  sur¬ 
vived,  like  salamanders  in  the  flames,  and  continued 
to  pour  a  deadly  fire  upon  our  engineers  and  bridge- 
builders. 

In  this  dilemma  it  became  evident  that  the  bridges 
could  not  be  laid  except:  by  a  bold  dash.  Volunteers 
were  called  for  to  cross  in  small  boats  ;  forthwith,  hun¬ 
dreds  stepped  forward  and  offered  their  services.  One 
hundred  men  were  chosen,  and  at  once  started  for  the 
boats.  Robert  Henry  Hendershot,  the  hero  of  our 
sketch,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Michigan  — 
acting  as  a  drummer.  Seeing  a  part  of  the  Michigan 
Seventh  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  he  ran  ahead, 
and  leaped  into  the  boat.  One  of  the  officers  ordered 
him  out,  saying  he  would  be  shot.  The  boy  replied 
that  he  didn’t  care,  he  was  willing  to  die  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  When  he  (the  boy)  found  that  the  captain  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  in  the  boat,  he  begged  the 
privilege  of  pushing  the  boat  off,  and  the  request  was 
granted.  Whereupon,  instead  of  remaining  on  shore, 
he  clung  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and,  submerged  to 
the  waist  in  water,  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock. 
Soon  as  he  landed,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  his 
old  drum  and  knocked  it  to  pieces.  Picking  up  a 
musket,  he  went  in  search  of  rebel  relics,  and  obtained 
a  secesh  flag,  a  clock,  a  knife,  and  a  bone  ring.  On 
opening  a  back-door  in  one  of  the  rebel  houses,  he 
found  a  rebel  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  ordered  him 
to  surrender.  He  did  so,  and  was  taken  by  the  boy- 
soldier  to  the  Seventh  Michigan.  When  the  drummer- 
boy  recrossed  the  river  from  Fredericksburgh,  General 


Burnside  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  army : 
“Boy,  I  glory  in  your  spunk  ;  if  you  keep  on  this  way 
a  few  more  years,  you  will  be  in  my  place.” 

Robert  is  a  native  of  New-York,  but  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Michigan  when  he  was  an  infant.  His 
father  died  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  leaving  his  mother 
in  destitute  circumstances,  and  with  a  family  of  four 
children  to  support  and  educate.  About  fifteen  months 
ago,  “  our  drummer-boy  ”  went  from  Jackson  (Michi¬ 
gan)  to  Detroit,  with  Captain  C.  V.  Deland,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  waiter  in  the  Ninth  Michigan.  With  that 
regiment  he  went  to  Louisville,  West-Point,  Ky.,  and 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.  —  at  the  last-named  place  he  was 
appointed  drummer-boy.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  six  battles,  as  follows :  Lebanon,  Murfreesboro, 
Chattanooga,  Shelbyville,  McMinnsville,  and  Fred¬ 
ericksburgh.  At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  where  the 
Union  forces  were  taken  by  surprise  before  daylight 
in  the  morning,  after  beating  the  long-roll,  and  pulling 
the  fifer  out  of  bed  to  assist  him,  he  threw  aside  his 
drum,  and  seizing  a  gun,  fired  sixteen  rounds  at  the 
enemy  from  the  window  of  the  court-house  in  which 
his  regiment  was  quartered,  but  our  men  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender,  and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners, 
but  were  immediately  paroled,  and  afterward  sent  to 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 

Soon  as  the  news  came  from  the  Rappahannock 
that  Robert  had  lost  his  drum  in  that  terrible  tempest 
of  fire  and  iron,  The  New-York  Tribune  Association 
promised  to  make  good  his  loss  and  give  him  a  new 
drum.  George  W.  Bungay. 


A  Friendly  Interview  between  Pickets. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  writing  from  the  Ninth  army  corps,  op¬ 
posite  Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  narrates  the  following, 
which  occurred  on  Christmas-day,  1862,  while  the 
writer  was  out  on  picket  with  his  company : 

“After  partaking  of  a  Christmas  dinner  of  salt 
junk  and  hard  tack,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
rebel  picket,  who  hailed  us  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river:  ‘I  say,  Yank,  if  a  fellow  goes  over  there, 
will  you  let  him  come  back  again  ?’  Receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  proceeded  to  test  the  truth  of 
it  by  paddling  himself  across  the  river.  He  was  de¬ 
cidedly  the  cleanest  specimen  of  a  rebel  I  had  seen. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  he  belonged  to  the 
Georgia  Legion.  One  of  our  boys  remarked  :  ‘  I  met 
quite  a  number  of  your  boys  at  South-Mountain.’ 
‘  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  were  there,’  said  the  rebel, 
while  his  face  grew  very  sad.  ‘  W e  left  very  many  of 
our  boys  there.  My  brother,  poor  Will,  was  killed 
there.  It  was  a  very  hot  place  for  a  while,  and  we 
had  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry.’  ‘  That’s  so,  Georgia,  your 
fellows  fought  well  there,  and  had  all  the  advantage, 
but  the  old  Keystone  boys  were  pressing  you  hard. 
By  the  way,  I  have  a  likeness  here  (taking  it  out  of 
his  pocket)  that  I  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  the 
next  morning,  and  I  have  carried  it  ever  since.’  He 
handed  it  to  the  rebel,  who,  on  looking  at  it,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  exclaiming:  “  My  mother !  my  mother  !  ’ 
He  exhibited  considerable  emotion  at  the  recovery 
of  the  picture ;  but  on  regaining  his  composure, 
he  said  that  his  brother  had  it  in  his  possession, 
and  must  have  lost  it  in  the  fight.  He  then  asked 
the  name  of  the  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  lost  likeness  of  his  mother,  remaining :  ‘  There 
may  be  better  times  soon,  and  we  may  know  each 
other  better.’  He  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a  small 
pocket-Bible,  in  which  to  write  the  address,  when 
Alex. - ,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
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tion,  fairly  yelled :  1 1  know  that  book !  I  lost  it  at 
Bull  Bun !  ’  ‘  That’s  where  I  got  it,  Mr.  Yank,’  said  the 
rebel,  and  he  handed  it  to  Alex.  ‘  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  Georgia  Legion,  for  I  wouldn’t  part  with  it 
for  all  the  Southern  Confederacy.’  I  was  a  little  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  something  further  of  the  book,  so  I 
asked  Alex,  to  let  me  see  it.  He  passed  it  to  me.  I 
opened  it,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  saw  written  in  a  neat 

hand  :  ‘  My  Cliristmas-gift,  to  Alex. - •,  December 

25th,  1860.  Ella.’  ‘Well,  Alex.,’  said  I,  ‘it’s  not 
often  one  has  the  same  gift  presented  to  him  a  second 
time.’  ‘  True,  Captain ;  and  if  I  could  but  see  the 
giver  of  that  to-day,  there’s  but  one  other  gift  I  would 
want.’  ‘  What’s  that,  Alex.  ?  ’  ‘  This  rebellion  played 
out,  and  my  discharge  in  my  pocket.’ 

“  The  boys  had  all  been  busily  talking  to  our  rebel 
friend,  who,  seeing  a  horseman  approaching  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  post,  bid  us  a  hasty  good-by,  and  made 
as  quick  a  trip  as  possible  across  the  Rappahannock. 
Night  came  on,  and  those  not  on  duty  lay  down  on 
the  frozen  ground,  to  dream  of  other  Christmas  nights, 
w'hen  we  knew  not  war.” 


Anecdote  op  Gen.  Butler. — The  following  story  is 
told  of  Gen.  Butler:  “I  will  not  go  back  to  New- 
Orleans,”  says  the  General,  “  unless  I  can  have  more 
troops.  Why  can’t  you  give  me  more?”  “We 
haven’t  them  to  give,”  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  “Then 
why  don’t  you  raise  more — put  the  draft  upon  New- 
York  —  raise  that  forty  thousand  who  should  have 
been  raised  in  that  State  last  fall  ?  ”  “  Mr.  Seymour 

says  it  will  not  do  to  draft  in  New-York,”  answers  Mr^ 
Lincoln.  “Then  I  would  draft  Seymour!"  asserts’ 
Butler.  _ 


Southern  Credulity. — The  Mobile  Advertiser  and 
Register  learns  that  a  good  many  negroes  in  the  region 
above  Okalona,  Miss.,  have  found  their  way  back  to 
their  masters,  completely  disgusted  with  Yankee  free¬ 
dom  and  its  attendant  hardships.  With  the  propensity 
to  embellishment  for  which  the  African  race  are  so 
noted,  they  tell  dolorous  stories  of  the  treatment  they 
have  experienced  and  that  which  they  discovered  was 
in  store  for  them.  One  of  them  asserts  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Yankees  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  ne¬ 
gro  women  and  children  by  blindfolding  them  and 
driving  them  into  the  river. 


THE  PROPOSITIONS  FOR  AN  ARMISTICE. 

To  the  Editors  op  the  Evening  Post:  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  I 
said  “  that  propositions  for  an  armistice  or  peace  had 
been  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  twelfth  De¬ 
cember  last,  which,  had  they  been  accepted,  would 
have  terminated  this  war  by  the  first  of  April,  upon  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  the  people  North  and  South.”  In 
referring  to  this  statement,  you  ask:  “Who  made 
these  ‘propositions  for  an  armistice  or  peace,’  the 
adoption  of  which  Mr.  Wood  pretends  to  believe 
‘  would  have  settled  the  matter’  by  All-Fools’  day  ? 
Were  they  made  by  Davis  and  his  fellow-rebels  ?  If 
so,  how  does  Mr.  Wood  know  any  thing  about  them? 
Has  he  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy  ? 
Or  were  they  made  by  some  of  the  anti-war  men  here  ? 
If  so,  who  authorized  them  ?  And  what  are  the  terms 
of  the  propositions  from  which  Mr.  Wood  hopes  so 
much  ?  If  they  are  honorable  to  the  nation  ;  if  they 
are  such  as  patriotic  Americans  ought  to  favor,  why  not 
make  them  public  at  once  ?”  To  which  I  say  in  reply, 
that  the  statement  referred  to  was  made  by  me  delib¬ 


erately,  with  a  full  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  that  I  am  constrained  from  the  publicity  of 
them  only  by  the  request  of  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Government.  When  this  interdiction 
shall  be  withdrawn,  I  will  cheerfully  gratify  your  cu¬ 
riosity.  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

March  11,  1S63.  FERNANDO  WOOD. 


A  Maine  Secessionist.  —  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  of  the 
Portland  Advertiser ,  and  Member  of  the  Maine  Legis¬ 
lature,  has  just  delivered  himself  of  a  tremendous 
speech  of  three  days’  length.  He  sees  visions  of 
commercial  wealth  and  greatness  in  a  union  of  Maine 
with  the  Canadas  under  British  protection  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Maine 
can  “  mount  the  wings  of  hope  and  go  back  to  the 
mother  government.” — New-York  Tribune ,  March  6. 


LOYAL  AMERICANS  IN  CHILI. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  REV.  MR.  BELLOWS  TO  MR.  SEWARD. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  J 
New-York  Agency,  No.  823  Broadway,  > 
New-York,  March  13,  1863.  | 

lion.  Wm.  II.  Seward ,  Secretary  of  State : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  March  eleventh,  with  an  inclosure  of  your  check 
for  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  eight  dollars 
and  eighty-four  cents.  I  have  passed  the  money  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  G.  T. 
Strong,  who  will  send  you  a  formal  receipt. 

In  thanking,  through  you,  our  countrymen  in  Chili 
for  their  generous  thoughtfulness  for  our  and  their 
soldiers  who  may  fall  sick  or  be  wounded  in  this 
greatest  battle  of  humanity,  it  may  be  for  their  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that,  contrary  to  all  ordinary  cases, 
devotion  to  our  Government,  Union,  and  cause  has 
been  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the  unselfish  po¬ 
sition  of  our  countrymen — those  farthest  from  the 
seat  of  war  being  nearest  in  their  sympathy  and 
beneficence.  The  Pacific  coast  has  given  three  times 
as  much  to  the  National  Sanitary  Commission  as  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  and  its  most  distant  region  ■ — -Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  —  more  in  proportion  to  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  than  any  other.  Our  countrymen  in  Vancou¬ 
ver's  Island,  Honolulu,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  India,  have  shown 
that  no  seas,  however  wide,  could  shut  their  ears  to 
the  groans  of  their  suffering  patriots  in  the  field. 

Our  countrymen  in  Chili  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  contribution  mingles  in  our 
treasury  with  the  contributions  of  loving  countrymen, 
from  wherevep  an  American  has  carried  his  country’s 
enterprise,  or  followed  her  flag ;  and  that  from  the  re¬ 
sources  thus  accumulated  succor  and  consolation  will 
flow  impartially  to  the  national  soldier,  whether  in 
Louisiana  or  North-Carolina,  Virginia  or  Kentucky, 
Mississippi  or  Maryland.  If  ho  be  anywhere  under 
our  flag,  there  the  National  Sanitary  Commission  will 
follow  and  find  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gratefully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Henry  W.  Bellows, 

President. 

MR.  NELSON  TO  MR.  SEWARD. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  I 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Peb.  1,  1S63.  j 

Hon.  Wm.  II.  Seward ,  Secretary  of  State ,  Washington : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  bill  of  exchange, 
dated  January  thirty-first,  1863,  drawn  by  Messrs.  Al- 
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sop  &  Co.,  of  Valparaiso,  upon  Messrs.  H.  G.  Enthom 
&  Co.,  London,  England,  payable  to  my  order,  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  me,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pounds  sterling,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
amount  subscribed  by  loyal  Americans  in  Chili,  in  aid 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Union  army. 
The  amount  subscribed  was  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  dollars.  I  also  inclose  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  and  the  amount  paid  by 
each.  You  will  please  appropriate  the  proceeds  to 
the  object  indicated  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem 
most  advisable. 

This  contribution,  though  not  large,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  have 
perilled  their  lives  on  the  battle-field  in  behalf  of  our 
beloved  country  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  given 
to  our  citizens  residing  in  Chili  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  patriotism  in  this  hour  of  our  utmost 
need  in  a  substantial  and  unequivocal  mode. 

Other  remittances  for  the  same  purpose  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time  until  the  rebellion  is  crushed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  W.  Nelson. 

MR.  SEWARD  TO  MR.  NELSON. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  9, 1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  read  your  despatch  of  the  first  ultimo, 
accompanied  by  a  list  of  loyal  citizens  residing  in 
Chili,  who  have  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Union  army, 
and  by  a  bill  of  exchange  for  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pounds  sterling,  remitting  that  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  destined. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
their  proceeding  will  be  viewed  at  home  with  great 
sensibility,  as  doing  honor  alike  to  their  benevolence 
and  their  patriotism.  Care  will  be  taken  that  their 
bounty  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to  reach  the  most  needy 
and  worthy  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  offered. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Seward. 

To  Thomas  W.  Nelson,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  Chill. 


A  Company  of  Ciierokees. — Major  Thomas,  of  the 
confederate  States  army  in  East-Tennessee,  has  in  his 
command  a  full  company  of  Cherokee  Indians  from 
the  Indian  settlements  of  North-Carolina.  They  make 
fine  soldiers,  obey  orders  promptly,  make  the  best 
scouts  in  the  world,  have  committed  no  depredations 
upon  citizens,  are  perfectly  orderly  and  docile,  and 
have  done  much  to  rid  that  modern  Sodom  of  its  aboli¬ 
tion  bushwhackers  and  assassins.  —  Columbus  ( Ga .) 
Sun.  , 


Incident  of  Stone  River.  —  In  the  rebel  charge 
upon  McCook’s  right,  the  rebel  Third  Kentucky  was 
advancing  full  upon  one  of  the  loyal  Kentucky  regi¬ 
ments.  These  two  regiments  were  brought  from  the 
same  county,  and  consequently  were  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  now  about  to  meet  for  the  first  time  as 
enemies.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  enough  for  re¬ 
cognition  they  mutually  ceased  firing,  and  began 
abusing,  and  cursing,  and  swearing  at  each  other, 
calling  each  other  the  most  outlandish  names ;  and 
all  this  time  the  battle  was  roaring  around  them  with¬ 
out  much  attention  from  either  side.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  which  regiment  would  come  off  the  victor  in  this 
wordy  battle.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  both  sides  were 
terrible  at  swearing;  but  this  could  not  always  last; 
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by  mutual  consent  they  finally  ceased  cursing,  and 
grasping  their  muskets,  charged  into  each  other  with 
the  most  unearthly  yell  ever  heard  on  any  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  bayonet  met  bayonet,  and 
in  many  instances,  when  old  feuds  made  the  belliger¬ 
ents  crazy  with  passion,  the  musket  was  thrown  away, 
and  at  it  they  went,  pummelling,  pulling,  and  gouging 
in  rough  and  tumble  style,  and  in  a  manner  that  any 
looker-on  would  consider  a  free  fight.  The  rebels 
were  getting  rather  the  better  of  the  fight,  when  the 
Twenty-third  Kentucky  succeeded  in  giving  a  flanking 
fire,  when  they  retreated  with  quite  a  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  in  their  possession.  The  rebels  had  got  fairly 
under  weigh,  when  the  Ninth  Ohio  came  up  on  the 
double-quick,  and  charging  on  their  now  disordered 
ranks,  succeeded  in  capturing  all  their  prisoners,  be¬ 
sides  taking  in  return  a  great  many  of  the  rebels.  As 
the  late  belligerents  were  conducted  to  the  rear  they 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  their  late  animosity,  and 
were  now  on  the  best  terms  imaginable,  laughing,  and 
chatting,  and  joking,  and,  as  the  rebels  were  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  whiskey,  the  canteens  were  readily  handed 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  all  became  as 
jolly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


AN  EXPEDIENT  TO  ABATE  SHINPLASTERS 

Headquarters  District  of  Memphis,  ) 
Memphis,  Nov.  26,  1S62.  J 

To  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 

Memphis : 

Gentlemen  :  I  regret  to  notice  that  you  propose  to 
issue  a  species  of  currency  of  denominations  as  low  as 
ten  cents  —  “  shinplasters  ”  — to  swell  the  amount  of 
bad  money  with  which  your  community  is  already  af¬ 
flicted.  The  issuing  of  bills  of  credit  by  way  of  money 
is,  in  my  judgment,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  issues  be¬ 
low  one  dollar,  and  provided  a  species  of  currency 
called  the  “  post-office  currency,”  which  will  soon 
supplant  the  worthless  trash  which  now  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  money.  As  soon  as  possible,  enough 
of  this  post-office  money  will  come  here,  and  suffice 
for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  imitating  the  example 
of  Mexico,  rather  than  those  high  models  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  that  we  were  wont  to  do  in  times 
past,  I  would  suggest^,  simpler  and  better  currency 
for  the  times.  In  Mexico  soap  is  money,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  their  marketing  through  the  medium  of  cakes 
of  soap.  Why  do  you  not  use  cotton  for  money  ?  It 
has  a  very  convenient  price — fifty  cents  a  pound.  Put 
it  up  in  pounds  and  fractions,  and  it  will  form  a  far 
better  currency  than  the  miserable  shinplasters  you 
propose.  If  cotton  be  king,  it  has  the  genuine  stamp 
and  makes  money — is  money.  Therefore  I  suggest 
that,  instead  of  little  bits  of  paper,  you  set  to  work 
and  put  up  cotton  in  little  parcels  of  five,  ten,  twen¬ 
ty-five,  and  fifty  cents. 

If  it  be  my  last  act,  I  wish  to  spare  the  people  of 
Memphis  from  the  curse  of  any  more  bad  money. 

Yours  in  haste, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


An  Incident. — Rev.  Robert  Colyer,  chaplain  to  one 
of  the  Western  regiments,  in  an  address  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  related  the  following  : 

When  I  w-as  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  I  found  the 
hospitals  in  the  most  fearful  condition  you  can  imagine. 
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I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  of  the  scenes  I  saw ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  one  poor  fellow  had  lain  there  sick 
on  the  hard  boards,  and  seen  five  men  carried  away 
dead,  one  after  the  other,  from  his  side.  He  was  worn 
to  a  skeleton ;  worn  through  so  that  great  sores  were 
all  over  his  back,  and  filthy  beyond  telling.  One  day, 
a  little  before  my  visit,  old  Hannah,  a  black  woman 
who  had  some  washing  to  do  for  a  doctor,  went  down 
the  ward  to  hunt  him  up.  She  saw  this  dying  man 
and  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said:  “0  doctor! 
let  me  bring  to  the  man  my  bed,  to  keep  him  off  the 
floor.”  The  doctor  said :  “  The  man  is  dying  ;  he 
will  be  dead  to-morrow.”  To-morrow  came,  and  old 
Hannah  could  not  rest.  She  went  to  see  the  man  and 
he  was  still  alive.  Then  she  got  some  help,  took  her 
bed,  put  the  man  on  it,  and  carried  him  bodily  to  her 
shanty ;  then  she  washed  him  all  over,  as  a  woman 
would  a  baby,  and  fed  him  with  a  spoon,  and  fought 
death  hand  to  hand  day  and  night,  and  beat  him  back 
and  saved  the  soldier’s  life.  The  day  before  I  went 
to  Jelferson  the  man  had  gone  on  a  furlough  to  his 
home  in  Indiana.  He  besought  Hannah  to  go  with 
him,  but  she  could  not  spare  time  ;  there  was  all  that 
washing  to  do.  She  went  with  him  to  the  steamboat, 
got  him  fixed  to  her  mind,  and  then  she  kissed  him, 
and  the  man  lifted  up  his  voice  as  she  left  him  and 
wept  like  a  child.  I  say  we  have  grown  noble  in  our 
sufferings. 


Richmond,  Ya.,  July  29.  — From  a  gentleman  re¬ 
cently  from  Strasburgh,  we  learn  that  there  occurred 
a  panic  among  the  Yankees  at  that  place  on  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  week.  A  hurricane  sweeping  from  the  south 
raised  a  great  line  of  dust  in  the  road  leading  from 
Front  Royal.  The  Yankees,  some  two  thousand  in 
number,  thought  the  army  of  the  ubiquitous  “  Stone¬ 
wall”  was  certainly  upon  them.  Setting  fire  to  all 
their  tents  and  stores,  they  fled  in  confusion,  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  them  not  halting  till  they  arrived  in 
Winchester.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  by 
them  in  this  panic  is  estimated  at  between  $30,000 
and  $40,000. — Richmond  Examiner ,  July  29. 


The  Spirit  of  Illinois.  —  A  few  days  ago  Gov. 
Yates  of  Illinois  received  a  letter  from  a  town  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State,  in  which  the  writer  complained 
that  traitors  in  his  town  had  cut  down  the  American 
flag,  and  asking  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  prem¬ 
ises.  The  Governor  promptly  wrote  him  as  follows: 
“  Whenever  you  raise  the  flag  on  your  own  soil,  or  on 
the  public  property  of  the  State  or  country,  or  at  any 
public  celebration,  from  honest  love  to  that  flag  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  which  it  symbolizes, 
and  any  traitor  dares  to  lay  his  unhallowed  hand  upon 
it  to  tear  it  down,  then  I  say  shoot  him  down  as  you 
would  a  dog,  and  I  will  pardon  you  for  the  offence.” — 
Boston  Transcript ,  July  25. 


Chicago,  Thursday ,  July  31.  —  The  Times  has  a 
special  despatch,  dated  Memphis,  28th  instant,  which 
says  :  “  Late  advices  from  the  South  by  rebel  sources 
are  important.  Ten  iron-clad  gunboats,  built  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fully  equipped,  have  arrived  off  Mobile  har¬ 
bor,  and  three  more  are  on  their  way.  These  consti¬ 
tute  a  fleet  ordered  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
purchased  in  Europe.  They  mount  from  ten  to  thirty 
guns  each,  and  are  said  to  be  mailed  with  six-inch 
i.  on.  The  blockade  was  run  openl}  by  the  dint  of  supe¬ 


rior  strength  and  weight  of  metal.  Mobile  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with  the 
support  of  the  newly-acquired  power.” 


While  Mr.  Buchanan  was  President,  the  Pottstown 
Bank  came  into  existence,  and  out  of  compliment  to 
him  the  notes  contained  his  portrait.  But  of  late  the 
bank  has  received  so  many  mutilated  notes,  with  the 
words  “  traitor,”  “Judas  Iscariot,”  etc.,  inscribed  un¬ 
der  the  portrait,  that  it  has  resolved  to  call  in  all  tho 
notes  bearing  the  likeness,  and  re-issue  new  ones.  It 
must  be  done  to  abate  a  nuisance. — Boston  Advertiser, 
July  16. 


ORIGINAL  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  DAVID  B.  SICKLES. 

Dear  land  of  our  birth,  by  our  fathers  adored, 
Devoted  to  thee  is  each  patriot  heart ; 

Though  blasted  and  scourged  by  cannon  and  sword, 
Thy  spirit  of  Freedom  shall  never  depart. 

We’ll  love  thee  the  more  the  greater  thy  woes, 
Assured  that  the  Right  shall  triumphantly  reign  ; 

The  Nation  that  conquered  its  earliest  foes 
Can  never  be  governed  by  tyrants  again. 

The  cause  that  was  won  by  the  blood  of  our  sires — 
The  gloi’ious  emblem  of  Freedom  they  gave — 

With  holiest  ardor  each  Freeman  inspires, 

From  the  hills  of  the  North  to  the  home  of  the 
slave. 

Undaunted  by  death,  unmoved  by  defeat, 

The  patriot  ranks  return  to  the  field, 

Prepared  for  the  foes  that  in  battle  they  meet — 

To  bleed  and  to  die,  but  never  to  yield. 

In  the  God  who  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Just, 

And  reigns  in  all  lands  with  omnipotent  power, 

The  Nation  will  ever  confidingly  trust, 

And  seek  for  his  aid  in  its  perilous  hour. 

When  God  by  his  might  shall  all  fetters  unbind, 

And  the  claims  of  the  free  shall  be  rightly  es¬ 
teemed, 

The  flag  that  we  honor,  unfurled  to  the  wind, 

Forever  shall  float  o’er  the  Nation  redeemed. 


MARCH  ALONG. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

Soldiers  are  we  from  the  mountain  and  valley — 
Soldiers  are  we  from  the  hill  and  the  plain  ; 
Under  the  flag  of  our  fathers  we  rally  ; 

Death,  for  its  sake,  is  but  living  again. 

Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
March  to  battle  with  a  song ! 

March,  march  along ! 

We  have  a  history  told  of  our  nation — 

We  have  a  name  that  must  never  go  down  ! 
Heroes  achieved  it  through  toil  and  privation  ! 
Bear  it  on,  bright  with  its  ancient  renown  ! 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

Who  that  shall  dare  say  the  flag  waving  o’er  us, 
Which  floated  in  glory  from  Texas  to  Maine, 
Must  fall,  where  our  ancestors  bore  it  before  us, 
Writes  his  own  fate  on  the  roll  of  the  plain ! 
Then  march  along,  etc. 
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Look  at  it,  traitors,  and  blush  to  behold  it ! 

Quail  as  it  flashes  its  stars  in  the  sun  ! 

Think  you  a  hand  in  the  nation  will  fold  it, 

While  there’s  a  hand  that  can  level  a  gun  ? 

Then  march  along,  etc. 

Carry  it  onward  till  victory  earn  it 

The  rights  it  once  owned  in  the  land  of  the  free ; 
Then,  in  God’s  name,  ih  our  fury  we’ll  turn  it 
Full  on  the  treachery  over  the  sea  ! 

Then  march  along,  etc. 

England  shall  feel  what  a  vengeance  the  liar 
Stores  in  the  bosom  he  aims  to  deceive ; 

England  shall  feel  how  God’s  truth  can  inspire ; 
England  shall  feel  it,  but  only  to  grieve. 

Then  march  along,  etc. 

Peace  shall  unite  us  again  and  forever, 

Though  thousands  lie  cold  in  the  graves  of  these 
wars ; 

Those  who  survive  them  shall  never  prove,  never, 
False  to  the  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars ! 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 

March  to  battle  with  a  song  ! 

March,  march  along ! 


FAIL  ! 

BY  A.  P.  M’COMBS. 

Fail !  who  dares  to  utter  such  a  thought, 

With  heritage  so  dearly  bought ; 

What !  twenty  millions  freemen  fail, 

Who  do  and  dare,  whose  hearts  ne’er  quail, 
Whose  cause  is  just  and  must  prevail 
O’er  every  foe  ? 

Fail !  with  millions  spent,  with  thousands  slain, 
With  all  our  tears,  with  all  our  pains, 

With  all  we’ve  lost,  with  all  we’ve  won  ? 

By  Fredericksburgh  !  by  Donelson  ! 

By  heaven,  no ! 

Fail !  never  while  a  Bunker  Hill, 

Or  Cowpens  field  is  whispering  still, 

Or  Saratoga’s  frowning  peak, 

Or  Brandywine’s  red  flowing  creek, 

With  Yorktown  battlements  still  speak 
Of  glorious  deeds. 

We  cannot  drop  a  single  star, 

While  Italy  looks  to  us  afar, 

While  Poland  lives,  while  Ireland  hopes, 

While  Afric’s  son  in  slavery  gropes, 

And  silent  pleads. 

Fail !  never  breathe  such  burning  shame, 

Sell  not  your  birthright  or  your  name, 

He’s  sure  a  coward  or  a  knave 
Who’d  heap  dishonor  on  the  grave 
Of  all  the  host  of  martyred  brave, 

For  liberty. 

What !  twenty  millions  freemen  fail, 

Whose  strength  is  borne  on  every  gale, 

Whose  power  is  of  such  vast  extent, 

That  it  grasps  in  half  the  continent, 

From  sea  to  sea. 

With  plains  so  rich,  the  race  can  feed 
Or  starve  their  enemies  if  need  ; 

With  iron  roads  all  o’er  the  land, 

With  cities  stretched  on  every  hand, 

And  flag  unfurled  from  every  strand, 

Upon  the  gale. 


And  education  as  a  dower, 

Bringing  knowledge  that’s  always  power, 
While  maid  and  matron,  son  and  sire, 

Are  burning  with  the  olden  fire, 

They  cannot  fail. 

With  forests  deep  and  valleys  wide, 

With  rattling  wheels  on  every  side, 

With  mines  of  gold,  with  iron  hills, 

With  giant  streams  and  massive  mills, 

With  hands  for  toil,  and  master  wills 
To  move  the  whole. 

Whose  art  out-rivals  every  one, 

Whose  eagle  soars  in  every  sun, 

Whose  name  and  fame  and  wealth  are  known 
In  every  land  and  clime  and  zone, 

From  pole  to  pole. 

By  all  the  grand  historic  names ! 

By  all  our  fathers’  heaven-born  aims ! 

By  the  great  name  of  W ashington  ! 

By  all  the  past  and  present  won ! 

By  all  the  future  yet  to  come  ! 

We  must  not  fail. 

Fail !  never  breathe  the  word  again, 

’Twill  make  the  bones  of  heroes  slain, 

Now  bleaching  on  Antietam’s  plain, 

Cry  out  in  agony  of  pain, 

To  hear  the  wail. 


What !  shall  a  nation  great  and  free, 
Now  blazoned  bright  in  heraldry, 

Be  stranded  and  go  down  in  night, 
Forgotten,  lost  to  human  sight, 

Too  base  to  struggle  for  the  right, 
’Gainst  tyranny. 

No  !  banish  ease,  each  pelfish  god — 
No  !  never  stoop  to  kiss  the  rod — 
What !  shall  a  puny  foe  prevail, 

And  spirits  of  our  sires  bewail 
Their  progeny  ? 


Fail !  traitors  only  breathe  the  word  ; 

Let  those  with  love  of  country  stirred 
Rise  in  their  strength,  nor  fail,  nor  falter, 

But  firm  around  their  country’s  altar, 

United  stand. 

Northmen !  you  feel  the  mighty  throes 
Of  your  nation  struggling  with  her  foes  ; 

Rise  in  your  strength  !  rise  in  your  might ! 
Strike  !  for  your  country  and  the  right ! 

Strike  !  for  your  flag,  strike  treason  pale, 
Strike  !  him  who  dares  to  utter  fail, 

Strike  !  for  yourselves,  your  hearthstone  fires, 
Strike !  with  the  nerve  each  hope  inspires, 
Strike  !  for  your  sons  in  battle  torn, 

Strike  !  for  your  children  yet  unborn, 

Strike !  for  mankind  blow's  that  will  tell, 

On  time’s  great  stream  responding  swell, 
Strike  deadly  blows,  none  else  will  do, 

Strike  traitors  till  they  beg  and  sue, 

Strike  crushing  blows,  then  war  will  cease, 
And  then  will  fall  the  dews  of  peace 
All  o’er  our  land. 


Jarrettsville,  June  30, 1863. 


BOSTON  HYMN. 

BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

The  wrord  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 
As  they  sat  by  the  sea-side, 

And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 
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God  said,  I  am  tired  of  Kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more  ; 

Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 
A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 
Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king ; 

He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  !  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue, 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

I  show  Columbia,  of  the  rocks 
Winch  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas, 

And  soar  to  the  air-borne  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods, 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave  : 

None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 

And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great : 

Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  State. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 

And  trim  the  straightest  boughs  ; 

Cut  dow#t  trees  in  the  forest, 

And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 

The  young  men  and  the  sires, 

The  digger  in  the  harvest-field, 
Hireling  and  him  that  hires. 

And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 

In  church,  and  state,  and  school. 

Lo  !  now,  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 

And  make  just  laws  below  the  sun, 

As  planets  faithful  be.  1 

And  ye  shall  succor  men ; 

’Tis  nobleness  to  serve  : 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again  ; 
Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships, 
And  I  unchain  the  slave  : 

Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth, 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 

I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow : 

So  much  as  he  is  and  doeth, 

So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  laying  his  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 

He  goc3  in  pawn  to  his  victim 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Voii.  VII. — Poetry  2 


Pay  ransom  to  the  owner, 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim ! 

Who  is  the  owner  ?  The  slave  is  owner, 
And  ever  was.  Pay  him! 

0  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 

And  honor,  0  South  !  for  his  shame  ; 
Nevada !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom’s  image  and  name. 

Up  !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long — 

Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes, 

And  as  behemoth  strong. 

/ 

Come  East,  and  West,  and  North, 

By  races,  as  snow-flakes, 

And  carry  my  purpose  forth, 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 


FORGIVEN. 

“  In  a  recent  battle  fell  a  secession  colonel,  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow.  Tha,t  mother  had  sold 
eleven  children  of  an  old  slave  mother,  her  servant ;  that  serv¬ 
ant  went  to  her  and  said  :  ‘  MissuS,  we’re  even  now ;  you  sold 
all  my  children ;  de  Lord  took  all  yours  ;  not  one  left  to  bury 
cither  of  us  ;  now  I  forgive  you.’  ” 

A  Southern  widow  knelt  beside  the  bier 
Of  her  lifeless  son, 

They  had  brought  him  back  from  the  battle-field, 
The  field  that  he  died  upon ; 

And  of  all  her  children,  this  dead  boy 
Was  the  last  remaining  one. 

Oh  !  lonely  through  that  silent  house 
The  wide,  deserted  halls  ; 

Now  never  a  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Across  their  pavement  falls — 

Nor  the  mother’s  voice  through  the  summer  air, 
After  her  children  calls. 

One  after  one,  from  her  home  they  went, 

One  after  one,  to  the  grave, 

And  their  father  was  laid  by  the  village  kirk 
Where  the  solemn  cedars  wave, 

And  this  last  one  of  her  household  band, 

How  she  had  hoped  to  save  ! 

But  that  hope  died  out  on  the  fatal  day, 

So  sorrowful  and  black, 

When  strangers  brought  unto  her  door 
That  only  darling  back — 

Not  as  he  went,  so  strong  and  bravo 
And  full  of  life,  alack  1 

Oh  !  sad  it  was  to  hear  her  mourn 
In  that  wide,  lonely  home ; 

Not  a  ray  of  comfort  or  of  hope 
To  radiate  the  gloom, 

Not  a  kindred  step  beside  her  own, 

To  follow  to  the  tomb. 

One  came  to  her,  but  not  of  kin, 

Only  an  aged  slave, 

And  spoke,  as  she  never  spoke  before — 

Perhaps  grief  made  her  brave  ; 

The  swelling  tide  of  a  mighty  grief 
Impulsive  accents  gave. 
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“  Missus,  you  mourn,  for  your  last  boy 
Will  never  come  back  more. 

You  took  my  children,  one  by  one, 

From  the  little  cabin-door ; 

De  Lord  took  yours,  now  I  forgive — 

I  never  could  before. 

“  I  pity  you  in  de  lonesome  house, 

For  I  knows  how ; 

Not  one  left  to  bury  either  of  us, 

We're  even  now  ! 

But  de  good  Lord  helps  sufferin’  hearts 

Dat  to  him  bow.”  Erie. 

Home,  Feb.  27,  1863. 


THE  BLACK  BRIGADE  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 

BY  JOHN  A.  DORGAN. 

Not  fair,  for  they  too  long  have  borne 
The  badge  of  shame,  the  lash  of  scorn  ; 

Not  fair,  for  seamed  with  many  a  scar 
Their  spirits  like  their  bodies  are ; 

Nor  learned  in  books,  nor  smooth  in  speech, 
Whom  tyrants  made  it  crime  to  teach  ; 

But  strong  of  limb  and  true  of  heart, 

Behold  them  in  their  manhood  smart 
For  this  their  trial-day  arrayed, 

The  soldiers  of  the  Black  Brigade. 

• 

Forward  !  And  with  one  pulse  sublime, 

And  ringing  tread  of  ancient  rhyme, 

They  sweep  ;  and  forward  as  they  sweep, 

The  thunders  of  the  cannon  leap 
Upon  them,  and  their  bleeding  host 
Within  the  battle-cloud  is  lost ; 

Flash  sword  and  bayonet,  shot  and  shell 
Fly  screaming  through  that  mist  of  hell, 

But  onward,  onward,  undismayed, 

They  hold  their  way — the  Black  Brigade. 

And  on,  and  on,  and  on  they  tread ; 

And  all  the  field  is  heaped  with  dead, 

And  slippery  grows  the  grass  with  gore, 

But  onward,  onward,  yet  once  more. 

In  vain  !  In  vain !  The  moated  wall 
Mocks  them,  but  valiantly  they  fall ; 

Anselmo  dies,  but  to  his  breast 
The  flag  he  bore  in  life  is  pressed ; 

Or  knave  or  fool  who  did  not  aid 
The  heroes  of  the  Black  Brigade. 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again 

They  charge,  but  ah !  too  few,  in  vain. 

The  negro’s  courage  is  in  vain, 

Nor  can  atone  the  Saxon’s  brain; 

The  day  is  lost ;  on  every  side 
Have  Saxons  fled  ;  let  none  deride 
Who  mark  them ,  as  with  footsteps  slow 
And  eyes  of  rage  they  backward  go ; 

And  all  who  saw  how  few  huzzaed 
In  honor  of  the  Black  Brigade. 

But  not  for  them  was  lost  the  day, 

Who  made  like  Winkelried  a  way, 

And  bridge-like  o’er  whose  bodies  dead 
Shall  Freedom  to  their  brethren  tread; 

The  sickle  they  shall  grasp  no  more, 

But  harvest  in  the  fields  of  war; 

Their  history  shall  keep  the  fame 
Of  these,  who  dying  overcame  ; 

Their  poets  in  their  songs  shall  braid 
The  memory  of  the  Black  Brigade. 


ARM  AND  OUT. 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

Arm  and  out,  ye  Pennsylvanians ; 

Leave  your  homesteads,  arm  and  out  [ 
Hear  ye  not  the  rebel  foemen 
Coming  with  a  mighty  shout  ? 

In  delay  lose  not  a  minute  ; 

This  is  not  the  time  for  doubt — 

Beat  your  drums  and  load  your  muskets ; 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

Lee.  is  bringing  on  his  cohorts, 

Ninety  thousand  strong,  about ; 

Meet  them,  kill  them,  drive  them  backward, 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

Young  men,  bid  adieu  to  sweethearts, 
Though  they  whimper,  scold,  and  pout ; 
Duty  calls  you  now,  not  dalliance ; 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

Husbands,  quit  your  wives  and  children, 
Social  cares  and  thoughts  devout, 
Pleasure,  work,  trade,  occupation; 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

Take  your  hands  from  mines  and  forges, 
Where  free  labor  made  them  stout ; 
March,  resistless,  to  the  battle  ; 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

Arm  and  out !  your  country  orders — 

Put  the  rebel  ranks  to  rout ; 

Fight  for  love,  and  home,  and  Union — 
Pennsylvanians,  arm  and  out ! 

New-Yoek,  June  16,  1863.  * 


CAVALRY  SONG. 

BY  ELBRIBGE  JEFFERSON  CUTLER. 

The  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 

To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  fray  ! 
Our  captain  is  mounted — strike  spurs,  and  away  ! 

No  breeze  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain  ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  galloper’s  mane, 
As  he  feels  the  bold  rider’s  firm  hand  on  the  rein. 

Lo  !  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appear  ! 
Ride  softly !  ride  slowly  !  the  onset  is  near ! 

More  slowly  !  more  softly  !  the  sentry  may  hear  ! 

Now  fall  on  the  rebel — a  tempest  of  flame  ! 

Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were 
shame ! 

Strike,  strike  for  the  true  flag,  for  freedom  and  fame  ! 

Hurrah  !  sheathe  your  swords  !  the  carnage  is  done. 
All  red  with  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 

Up,  up  with  the  stars  !  we  have  won  !  we  have  won ! 


A  BRAVE  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Cairo ,  June  23,  1863. — Permit  me  to  note  to  you 
some  of  the  incidents  I  witnessed  at  the  siege  before 
Vicksburgh. 

At  the  battle  and  capture  of  Port  Gibson,  Sergeant 
Charles  Bruner,  a  Pennsylvanian,  of  Northampton 
County,  with  a  squad  of  fifty  men  of  the  Twenty-third 
regiment  Wisconsin  volunteers,  was  the  first  to  enter 
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said  fort.  The  flag-sergeant  being  wounded,  Sergeant 
Bruner  seized  the  colors,  and,  amid  cheers  and  a  rain 
of  bullets,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the  ram¬ 
parts.  ' 

Again,  at  Champion  Hill,  the  Twenty-third  was 
about  breaking,  when  Sergeant  Bruner  took  the  col¬ 
ors  in  his  hand  and  cried,  “  Boys,  follow !  don’t  flinch 
from  your  duty  !”  and  on  they  went,  following-  their 
brave  color-bearer ;  and  the  intrenchment  was  taken. 

Again,  at  the  battle  of  Big  Black,  company  B,  of 
the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  got  orders  from  General 
Grant  to  plant  a  cannon  and  try  to  silence  a  battery, 
which  was  bravely  done,  when  the  cannon  was  dis¬ 
mantled,  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  'gone  and 
wounded.  Sergeant  Bruner  again  cheered  on  his 
men,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  the  enemy  were 
routed.  The  sergeant  was  made  prisoner  twice,  but 
his  captors  were  soon  put  hors  du  combat  by  his  brave 
followers,  who  would  die  for  their  brave  sergeant  and 
now  captain.  The  rebels  were  driven  back,  with  lost 
colors. 

Singular  to  say,  Sergeant  Bruner  has  now  been 
leading  on  his  men  in  more  than  thirteen  battles,  al¬ 
ways  in  front,  yet  he  has  never  been  wounded.  He 
captured  with  his  own  hands  three  rebel  flags,  which 
he  handed  over  to  General  Grant. 

Sergeant  Bruner  being  the  only  Pennsylvanian  in 
that  regiment,  he  does  the  old  Keystone  State  great 
honor.  J.  H. 


A  Regiment  saved  by  two  W omen. — In  travelling 
on  the  cars  from  Bethel  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Iowa  regiment  was  saved  from  a  fearful  loss 
of  life  by  the  heroism  of  a  couple  of  Union  women. 
The  train  was  running  in  the  night  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  just  before  reaching  a  railroad  bridge 
the  engineer  saw  a  couple  of  lanterns  being  waved  in 
the  distance,  directly  on  the  track.  He  stopped  the 
locomotive,  and  men  were  sent  ahead  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  They  found  that  the  lanterns 
were  held  by  two  women,  who  explained  to  them  that 
a  party  of  guerrillas  in  that  vicinity  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  coming  of  the  regiment,  and  at  about  eight 
o’clock  that  evening  the  villains  had  set  the  bridge  on 
fire,  and  allowed  the  main  timbers  to  burn  so  much 
that  they  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  train,  and 
then  put  out  the  flames  and  went  away,  hoping,  of 
course,  that  the  cars  would  run  on  the  bridge,  that  it 
would  break  down  with  the  weight,  and  thus  kill  and 
injure  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  the  regiment 
from  going  through.  The  noble  women  had  learned 
of  these  intentions,  and  had  walked  ten  miles  through 
the  darkness  and  mud  to  save  the  Union  soldiers. 


A  Model  Speech. — A  captain  in  an  Iowa  regiment 
having  been  informed  that  his  company  had  subscribed 
a  handsome  sum  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
presenting  him  with  an  elegant  sash  and  sword,  called 
his  men  together  and  delivered  himself  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  model  speech  :  “Boys,  if  you  have  any  money  to 
spare,  send  it  home  to  your  families  if  they  need  it ;  if 
not,  keep  it  until  you  need  it  3'ourselves.  I  will  buy 
my  own  sword.  Should  you  do  it,  and  should  it  come 
to  disgrace  in  these  hands,  you  eould  but  regret  the 
gift;  or  should  I  accept  it  from  you,  and  some  day 
find  it  my  imperative  duty  to  kick  some  one  of  the  do¬ 
nors  out  of  this  company,  it  might  bo  unpleasant  to 
think  that  I  was  under  obligations  to  that  person  as  a 
contributor  to  the  elegant  sword  fund.  For  these 


reasons  I  must  firmly  and  kindly  decline  the  favor 
which  your  loyal  hearts  prompt  you  to  bestow.  Wait 
until  the  war  is  over;  wait  until  the  tide  of  battle 
shall  have  been  stayed — till  the  raging  billows  of  this 
cursed  rebellion  shall  have  been  rolled  back ;  wait 
until  I  have  proved  myself  worthy  to  receive  so  noble 
a  gift — until  you  have  shown  yourselves,  by  deeds  of 
daring  and  feats  of  bravery  worthy  to  bestow  it  upon 
me ;  then,  perchance,  I  may  be  happy  to  accept  at 
your  hands  some  lasting  testimonial  of  your  confidence 
and  esteem.  Till  then  wait.” 


Richmond,  May  13,  1863. — The  Quebec  Journal 
says  that  news  had  reached  that  city  that  fifteen  regi¬ 
ments  had  been  ordered  from  England  to  Canada,  in 
consequence  of  the  American  (Yankee)  Ambassador 
having  notified  the  British  government  that,  in  case 
the  iron-clad  steamers  now  building  for  the  “  Emperor 
of  China,”  should  be  allowed  to  depart,  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian  journals  also  say 
that  nine  vdsselS  had  left  England  for  Canada  with 
arms;  ammunition,  and  military  stores,  six  of  them 
being  bound  to  Quebec,  and  three  to  Montreal. — 
Charleston  Mercury. 

Adventure  of  Major  Kiernan.  —  A  paragraph 
telegraphed  from  Cairo,  regarding  the  unjustifiable 
seizure  by  the  rebels  of  a  train  of  five  ambulances, 
which  had  been  out  to  bring  in  a  number  of  Federal 
wounded,  contained  several  inaccuracies.  Major  Kier¬ 
nan  (formerly  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-ninth  New-York 
and  Third  regiment  M.S.M.)  has  arrived  here  and 
gives  the  following  particulars  :  . 

Colonel  Clark  Wright,  Sixth  Missouri  cavalry,  was 
ordered  out  with  three  hundred  men  of  the  regiment, 
and  four  mounted  howitzers,  to  recover  them.  He 
started  on  the  sixth  of  May  from  Rock  Spring,  and 
passing  through  Port  Gibson,  reached  on  the  same 
evening  the  place  where  the  ambulances  had  been 
captured,  which  was  at  Oakland  College,  near  Rodney. 
It  was  forty  miles  from  Rock  Spring,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  expedition.  There  they  drove  in  the 
enemy’s  pickets  and  pursued  them  for  some  time. 
But  ascertaining  that  the  enemy,  in  much  superior 
force,  were  about  surrounding  them,  they  immediately 
took  about  ten  prominent  citizens  prisoners  as  host¬ 
ages  and  retreated.  The  prisoners  included  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Breckinridge,  the  President  of  the  college, 
and  his  two  sons.  One  of  these  was  John  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  who  a  few  years  ago  had  a  duel  with  one  Leav¬ 
enworth,  of  New-York,  in  Canada,  whom  he  wounded, 
and  at  a  later  time,  while  editing  the  Courier  in  Ncw- 
Orleans,  had  another  duel  with  Nixon,  the  editor  of 
the  Crescent ,  and  in  which  Breckinridge  was  wounded. 

The  detachment  then  fell  back  toward  Port  Gibson 
with  the  prisoners,  traversing  a  broken  country  in  tho 
night,  and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  all  the  way. 
About  ten  o’clock  Major  Kiernan,  of  Wright’s  regi¬ 
ment,  was  severely  wounded  in  tho  shoulder  and 
thrown  from  his  horse.  At  two  a.m.  they  reached 
Port  Gibson.  They  held  possession  at  ten  a.m.,  when 
they  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  about  surround- 
in"  the  town.  Tho  place  being  iud*  feasible,  Colonel 
Wright  fell  back  to  a  hill  beyond  Bayou  Pierre,  two 
miles  south  of  the  town,  toward  the  Federal  army. 
About,  an  hour  after  his  departure  the  rebel  cavalry 
dashed  into  town  and  captured  Major  Kiernan’s  order¬ 
ly  and  nurse,  and  his  horse  and  accoutrements.  They 
offered  a  parole,  which  he  declined.  Skirmishing  be- 
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tween  Colonel  Wright’s  command  and  the  rebels  (then 
in  possession  of  the  town)  was  kept  np  for  some  time, 
when  both  retired  in  opposite  directions.  That  night 
the  rebel  cavalry  again  entered  Port  Gibson.  The 
Major  was  a  second  time  offered  a  parole,  which  was 
again  declined.  He  was  very  kindly  attended  by  a  con¬ 
federate  surgeon.  On  the  sixteenth  ult.,  about  day¬ 
light,  from  the  open  window  of  his  room  at  the  hotel, 
he  heard  a  conversation  between  a  rebel  officer  and  a 
citizen,  to  the  effect  that  about  ten  thousand  rebels 
were  concentrating  at  Port  Gibson  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  trains  going  from  Grand  Gulf  to  Grant’s 
army.  A  large  commissary  train,  to  leave  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  of  which  they  had  heard  through  spies,  was  a 
particular  object  in  view. 

Roused  by  this  information,  he  got  up,  and  guided 
by  further  information  given  by  negroes  who  were 
preparing  to  flee  themselves,  he  went  through  back 
gardens  unobserved  and  reached  the  brush.  He  cross¬ 
ed  Bayou  Pierre  on  a  log,  and  at  last  reached  Grand 
Gulf,  eight  miles  distant.  He  was  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  fainted  on  arriving  there.  He  gave  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels  and  it  was  forwarded 
to  General  Grant,  thereby  saving,  probably,  a  most 
valuable  train  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major 
Kiernan  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  high  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  and  department  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  President  for  promotion.  Gover¬ 
nor  Gamble,  Generals  Grant,  Blair,  Schofield,  Hut-1- 
but,  Sullivan,  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  rank,  bear 
testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  his  services,  and  unite 
in  asking  the  Government  to  recognize  them  by  his 
advancement.  . 

Rev.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  when  taken  to  General 
Grant’s  headquarters,  had  an  interview  with  that  offi¬ 
cer,  which  resulted  in  the  unconditional  release  of 
himself  and  sons.  Permission  was  also  given  him  to 
return  to  Oakland,  take  the  female  members  of  his 
family  and  remove  them  to  Kentucky,  or  to  any  place 
in  the  North  he  pleased.  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  never 
been  a  supporter  of  the  rebellion,  and  he  has  remained 
South  during  the  war  wholly  on  account  of  his  inabili¬ 
ty  to  get  away  with  his  family. 


Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  Bee.  25,  1863. — We  were 
driving  Sedgwick’s  infidels  across  Banks’s  Ford,  when 
a  Yankee  officer  was  seen  making  his  way  through 
the  streets  of  Fredericksburgh,  where  we  had  no 
troops  at  the  time,  in  order  to  gain  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  A  number  of  ladies,  standing  on  a 
porch  at  the  time,  saw  the  runaway  and  cried  out, 
“  Stop  him  !  stop  him  !  ”  when  a  Miss  Philippa  Bar¬ 
bour,  a  niece  of  Colonel  Phil.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
with  a  number  of  other  ladies  gave  chase,  and  ran  the 
Yankee  officer  nearly  down,  who,  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  sport  and  the  idea  of  being  pursued  by 
ladies,  became  nearly  exhausted,  and  gave  up  on  being 
hemmed  in  at  the  corner  of  a  garden  fence.  The  la¬ 
dies  took  him  prisoner  and  locked  him  up  in  a  room 
until  our  troops  again  entered  the  city.  — Mobile  Tri¬ 
bune. 


ABOU  BEN  BUTLER. 

Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  down  by  the  old  Belize, 
And  saw,  outside  the  comfort  of  his  room, 
Making  it  warmer  for  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  black  man  shivering  in  the  winter’s  cold. 
Exceeding  courage  made  Ben  Butler  bold, 


And  to  the  presence  in  the  dark  he  said : 

“  What  wantest  thou  ?”  The  figure  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sad  accord 
Answered :  “  The  men  who’ll  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  Lord.” 

“  And  am  I  one  ?  ”  said  Butler.  “  Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  black  man.  Butler  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said  :  uAs  lam  Ben , 

You’ll  not  have  cause  to  tell  me  that  again.” 

The  figure  bowed  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  once  more,  environed  strong  in  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  freedom  blessed, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Butler’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 


A  Good  Camp  Story. — A  correspondent  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  writes  the  following : 

To  show  you  how  rumors  will  spread  in  the  army,  I 
will  illustrate  an  incident.  The  lady  friends  of  our 
fifth  corporal  sent  him  a  box ;  among  the  many  good 
things  in  the  said  box  was  a  life-size  doll,  dressed  in 
full  Zouave  uniform,  which  they  won  at  a  soldier’s 
fair  in  your  city.  The  corporal,  after  getting  the  box, 
was  taken  sick.  The  boys  started  the  rumor  that  the 
corporal  was  a  woman  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  The 
rumor  spread  like  wild-fire  ;  hundreds  flocked  to  our 
quarters  to  see  the  wonderful  phenomenon — a  new¬ 
born  babe — but  we  guarded  the  tent  with  zealous  care, 
only  allowing  pryers  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
supposed  mother  and  babe.  We  could  find  a  number 
of  men  to  swear  they  had  seen  both.  But  the  cream 
of  the  joke  was  to  come  off ;  the  corporal  received  a 
ten  days’  furlough ;  all  thought  it  was  the  mother  go¬ 
ing  home  with  her  babe  ;  some  had  it  that  she  was  a 
rich  heiress  escaping  from  a  tyrant  father ;  but  hundr  eds 
believed  in  the  mother  corporal  and  young  recruit  of 
company  I  of  the  Zouaves  d’Afrique. 


New-Orleans,  April  18. — Much  interest  is  felt  in 
the  fortunes  of  Admiral  Farragut  by  every  loyal  man 
in  the  country,  and  his  assured  safety  is  a  source  of 
congratulation  among  good  men  everywhere. 

Not  the'least  gratifying  intelligence  in  this  news  is 
the  fact  that  the  renowned  Colonel  Ellet  of  the  ram- 
fleet  is  in  command  of  the  Switzerland,  with  Admiral 
Farragut.  The  rebel  papers  up  the  river  trumped  up 
a  very  ingenious  theory  some  time  ago,  by  which  the 
writers  proved — to  their  own  great  satisfaction — that 
Colonel  Ellet  was  lost,  with  every  body  else  on  bqard 
the  ram  Lancaster,  while  attempting  to  pass  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  Vicltsburgh. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  fourteenth,  Lieutenants 
II.  B.  Skinner  and  C.  C.  Dean  of  General  Dudley’s 
staff,  and  Lieutenant  Tenney,  Quartermaster  of  the 
Thirtieth  Massachusetts  volunteers,  went  up  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  Port  Hudson  in  the  Richmond,  they 
having  volunteered  to  go  across  the  point  opposite 
Port  Hudson,  and  carry  despatches  from  below  to  the 
Admiral,  who  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  False  River 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Captain  Roe  and  Lieutenant 
Herbert  of  the  signal  corps  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  During  the  sail  up  an  additional  mast  was  put 
above  the  main  topmast  of  the  Richmond,  with  a 
“ crow’s  nest”  in  the  top,  from  which  it  was  proposed 
to  signal  over  the  trees  covering  the  point  with  the 
Admiral,  which  plan  proved  entirely  successful. 

On  the ’morning  of  the  fifteenth,  Lieutenants  Skin¬ 
ner,  Dean,  Tenney,  and  Herbert  went  up  the  levee  a 
couple  of  miles  to  reconnoitre.  They  found  that  the 
enemy  were  crossing  cavalry  over  from  Port  Hudson, 
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Returning  to  the  Richmond,  the  welcome  signal-guns 
were  heard  from  the  Hartford,  whose  masts  were  plain¬ 
ly  visible  from  the  “  crow’s  nest.”  They  were  quick¬ 
ly  answered  by  Captain  Alden,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  expedition  started.  Beside  the  above-mentioned 
officers,  Mr.  Shaw,  Acting  Master  of  the  Richmond, 
and  Mr.  Gabandau,  Private  Secretary  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  who  came  down  a  week  ago,  and  returned  to  the 
Richmond  from  New-Orleans,  put  in  here  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  over.  Also  Mr.  Graves,  Purser’s  Clerk  of  the 
Albatross,  accompanied  the  expedition.  A  negro  was 
taken  along  as  a  guide.  The  party  was  well  armed, 
and  started  about  noon. 

They  struck  the  woods  some  two  miles  below  the 
river,  embarked  in  two  skiffs,  and  for  five  miles  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  woods,  overflowed  with  water  to  a 
depth  ranging  from  three  to  thirty  feet.  It  was  a 
novel  scene.  Silently  they  paddled  through  the  for¬ 
est — the  only  noises  heard  were  the  voices  of  number¬ 
less  bii’ds  and  the, low  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Arriving 
near  the  False  River,  the  boats  were  hid  in  the  bushes, 
and  the  party  waded  waist-deep  through  the  water  a 
mile  further  in,  where  they  struck  the  old  State  Levee, 
following  which  for  a  short  distance,  they  came  out 
into  the  open  road  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries,  which  were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  for  right 
ahead  was  the  welcome  sight  of  the  flag-ship. 

The  Albatross,  Captain  Hart,  came  quickly  down 
and  took  us  on  board.  While  waiting  for  her  to  reach 
us,  the  enemy  fired  a  few  shells  at  the  party,  w^iieh 
went  harmlessly  over.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
alongside  the  Admiral’s  ship,  who  gave  us  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  welcome.  The  officers  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  us  comfortable,  and  eagerly  asked  numberless 
questions  about  the  news  below. 

After  a  good  night’s  rest,  the  party,  decreased  by 
the  officers  belonging  above,  early  the  next  morning 
started  to  return,  which  was  a  much  more  dangerous 
matter  than  going,  for  the  enemy  having  divined  our 
intentions,  had,  during  the  night,  sent  a  small  force 
over,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  “  gobbling  ”  the 
party  ;  but  we  struck  a  different  road  from  the  one  we 
came  on,  and  reached  our  boats  in  safety,  having  en¬ 
countered  but  one  of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  who  was 
mounted,  and  quickly  fled  on  our  firing  at  him.  We 
got  back  to  the  Richmond  at  noon,  having  thus  in 
twenty-four  hours  accomplished  an  object  full  of  im¬ 
portance  and  danger,  and  one  which  Yankee  pluck  and 
perseverance  alone  could  accomplish. 

The  Admiral  is  well,  and  has  seen  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  since  passing  the  port.  He  reports  heavy  bat¬ 
teries  erected  at  Grand  Gulf,  which  fired  on  him  in 
going  up  and  coming  down.  There  are  batteries  also 
at  Warrenton,  just  below  Vicksburgh.  The  ram  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  with  him.  He  is  now  blockading  the  mouth 
of  Red  River,  down  which  a  large  amount  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  supplies  come.  He  reports  that  the  rebels  have 
only  four  days’  provisions  at  Port  Hudson,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
troops  there,  and  that  if  invested  it  must  fall  in  a 
week’s  time  at  most. — New  Orleans  Era. 


Washington,  April  24,  1863. — Intelligence  was 
received  here  to-day  of  an  important  arrest  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
No  doubt  has  existed  for  a  long  time  that  the  rebels 
have  had  some  secret  means  of  knowing  every  thing 
that  transpired  within  our  lines,  and  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  was  instantaneously  conveyed. 

The  orders  for  recent  movements  had  not  reached 


the  circumference  of  the  military  circle  formed  by  our 
army  before  the  pickets  on  the  opposite  bank  were 
calling  out,  in  mocking  tones  :  “How  are  you ,  Yank? 
An’t  those  eight  days’  rations  mouldy  yet?”  These 
facts  have  caused  the  deepest  anxiety  at  headquarters, 
as,  until  now,  the  means  adopted  by  the  rebels  have 
baffled  the  vigilance  and  labor  expended  to  detect 
them. 

General  Patrick,  the  Provost-Marshal  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  was,  however,  determined  that  the 
secret  should  be  brought  to  light.  The  guards  sta¬ 
tioned  along  the  river-bank,  and  in  situations  favora¬ 
ble  for  signals,  have  been  constantly  enjoined  to  use 
the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness  to  discover  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  iniquitous  system. 

Yesterday  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
One  of  the  guards  in  the  town  of  Falmouth,  stationed 
outside  a  dwelling  adjoining  the  brick  church  on  the 
river-bank,  heard  a  clicking  like  that  of  a  telegraph 
instrument.  He  advised  his  superior  officers,  and  was 
directed  to  enter  the  house  and  investigate. 

This  was  done,  and  on  opening  a  door  he  discovered 
a  party  of  four  or  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  seat¬ 
ed  by  a  telegraph  instrument,  sending  messages  by.  a 
submarine  wire  across  the  Rappahannock.  They  were 
all  arrested,  and  as  their  offence  is  of  extraordinary 
atrocity,  a  just  and  speedy  punishment  will,  doubtless, 
be  at  once  meted  out  to  them.  This  punishment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  war,  is  death  by  hanging. 

The  danger  that  would  have  resulted  from  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  means  of  conveying  information,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  ;  but  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  General  Hooker  has  displayed 
the  most  extraordinary  reticence  with  regard  to  his 
plans,  so  that  any  facts  about  a  movement  that  could 
have  been  revealed  by  the  wire,  would,  a  short  time 
later,  be  made  known  to  the  enemy  by  deep-throated 
cannon,  announcing  the  “  opening  of  the  ball.” — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 


Worship  of  the  Negroes. — A  correspondent  at 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  negroes,  in  which  singing  is  the 
favorite  exercise.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  sa¬ 
cred  songs,  which  they  sing  and  shout  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  and  never  grow  weary.  A  favorite  melo¬ 
dy  is,  “Roll,  Jordan,  roll:” 

Little  children  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life, 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll ; 

Oh !  roll,  Jordan,  roll ;  roll,  Jordan,  roll ; 

We  march  the  angel  march  ;  oh  !  march  the  angel  march ; 

On,  my  soul  is  rising  heavenward,  to  hear  when  Jordan  roll. 

0  my  brother  !  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life, 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  etc. 

Sister  Mary,  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life, 

To  hear  when  Jordan  Roll,  etc. 

The  verses  vary  only  in  the  recitative.  If  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  visitor,  he  will  hear,  “Mr.  Jones  is  sitting  on  the 
tree  of  life.”  All  of  the  persons  present  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  tree  of  life — Nancy,  James,  and  Sancho. 
There  is  no  pause ;  before  the  last  roll  is  ended,  the 
one  giving  the  recitative  places  another  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter  on  the  tree,  and  then  Jordan  rolls  again.  It  is  a 
continuous  refrain,  till  all  have  had  their  turn  upon 
the  tree. 

A  weird  plantation  refrain  in  a  minor  key  is,  “  Down 
in  the  Lonesome  Valley.”  This  has  also  a  recitative 
and  chorus : 

My  sister,  don’t,  you  want  to  get  religion? 

Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley, 

Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley, 

Go  down  in  the  lonesome  valley,  my  Lord, 

To  meet  my  Jesus  there. 
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As  the  song  goes  on  the  enthusiasm  rises.  They 
sing  louder  and  stronger.  The  one  giving  the  recita¬ 
tive  leads  off  with  more  vigor,  and  the  chorus  rolls 
with  an  increasing  volume.  They  beat  time  at  first 
with  their  feet,  then  with  their  hands.  William  can¬ 
not  sit  still.  He  rises,  begins  a  shuffle  with  his  feet, 
jerking  his  arms.  Ann,  a  short,  thick-set,  pure-blood¬ 
ed  black  woman,  wearing  a  checked  gingham  dress, 
and  an  apron  which  was  once  a  window-curtain,  can 
no  longer  keep  her  seat.  She  claps  her  hands,  makes 
a  short,  quick  jerk  of  her  body  on  the  unaccented  part 
of  the  measure,  keeping  exact  time.  Catharine  and 
Sancho  catch  the  inspiration.  We  push  the  centre- 
table  aside  to  g;ive  them  room.  They  go  round  in  a 
circle,  singing,  shuffling,  jerking,  shouting  louder  and 
louder.  Those  upon  the  seats  respond  more  vigorously, 
keeping  time  with  feet  and  hands.  William  seems  in 
a  trance ;  his  eyes  are  fixed,  yet  he  goes  on  into  a 
double-shuffle.  Every  joint  in  his  body  seems  to  be 
hung  on  wires.  Feet,  legs,  arms,  head,  body,  jerk  like 
a  dancing  dandy  Jack.  Sancho  enters  into  the  praise 
with  his  whole  heart,  clasping  his  hands,  looking  up¬ 
ward  and  outward  upon  the  crowd  as  if  they  were  his 
children  and  he  a  patriarch.  His  countenance  beams 
with  joy.  He  is  all  but  carried  away  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.  So  it  goes  on  till  nature  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  the  meeting  breaks ‘up,  the  singers  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  all  round, 
keeping  time  to  the  tune,  “  There’s  a  meeting  here  to¬ 
night,” 


Whipped  by  Women. — A  correspondent  informs  us 
that  in  Lee  County,  Va.,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  a 
tory,  who  had  slandered  the  widow  of  a  deceased  con¬ 
federate  soldier,  was  tied  up  by  some  half-a-dozen  in¬ 
dignant  women,  and  received  twenty  stripes.  The 
women  who  administered  this  wholesome  admonition 
were  soldiers’  wives  and  widows. — Richmond  Despatch. 


A  DARING  EXPLOIT. 

Somerset,  Ky.,  May  11,  1863. — One  of  the  most 
daring  and  successful  exploits  of  this  war  was  per¬ 
formed  by  four  men  on  Saturday  night,  May  first,  on 
Rock  Creek,  in  Wayne  County.  Benjamin  Burke,  a 
citizen,  Hudson  Burke,  a  discharged  soldier,  James 
Burke,  of  Wolford’s  cavalry,  and  another  citizen, 
named  James  Davis,  having  received  intimation  of  a 
band  of  twenty-eight  men,  under  command  of  Captain 
Evans,  of  the  famous  band  of  rebel  robbers  that  infest 
Wayne  and  Clinton  counties,  of  this  State,  known  as 
Champ  Fergurson’s  men,  having  stopped  at  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Burke,  to  spend  the  night,  determined  to 
attempt  their  capture.  Four  men  against  twenty-eight 
fiends,  who  had  revelled  in  the  blood  of  innocent  neigh¬ 
bors  for  a  year — think  of  it !  It  seemed  like  madness, 
yet  the  attempt  was  made.  Coming  to  a  sentinel,  who 
stood  watch  over  their  thirty-one  horses,  Davis  ordered 
him  to  surrender  his  gun,  which  the  coward  did,  and 
received  in  return  a  blow  from  it  which  knocked  his 
brains  out.  The  way  was  now  clear  to  the  house, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  party  were  asleep.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  dwelling,  they  at  once  raised  a  hideous 
yell,  crying,  “Wtdford,  Wolford!”  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  rebels,  awakened  by  their  noise,  supposed 
at  once  that  Wolford’s  cavalry,  whom  they  dread  as 
they  do  death,  was  upon  them,  sprang  from  their  beds, 
leaving  their  clothes  and  guns  behind,  and  rushed  for 
the  doors.  Out  they  rushed,  without  any  thing  on  but 
shirts  and  drawers;  some  without  the  latter,  even, 


rushed  out  to  take  leg-bail.  Hudson  Burke  met  Capt. 
Evans  at  the  door;  both  fired  at  the  same  time.  Burke 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head,  but  the  infamous 
Evans  was  instantly  killed.  Four  others  'were  slain, 
the  remainder  of  the  party  escaping ;  but  they  aban¬ 
doned  every  thing — all  their  horses,  personal  proper¬ 
ty,  guns,  and  several  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks, 
in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  confederate 
money.  Nothing  remained  for  the  victorious  few  to 
•So  but  gather  up  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  which  they 
divided  with  William  Mulligan,  a  prisoner  whom  they 
had  released  from  the  clutches  of  the  marauders. 


Rebel  Barbarities  in  East-Tennessee. — The  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin  communicated  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  his  paper  in  reference  to  rebel  rule  in  East- 
Tennessee.  Col.  Crawford,  the  gentleman  from  whom 
the  facts  were  obtained,  had  a  personal  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  circumstances,  and  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  all  of  them : 

In  the  month  of  January,  1863,  at  Laurel,  N.  C.,* 
near  the  Tennessee  border,  all  the  salt  was  seized  for 
distribution  by  confederate  commissioners.  Salt  was 
selling  at  seventy-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  sack.  The  commissioners  declared  that  the  “  tories 
should  have  none,”  and  positively  refused  to  give  Union 
men  their  portion  of  the  quantity  to  be  distributed  in 
that  vicinity.  This  palpable  injustice  roused  the  Union 
men ;  they  assembled  together  and  determined  to  seize 
their  proportion  of  the  salt  by  force.  They  did  so, 
taking  at  Marshall,  N.  C.,  what  they  declared  to  be 
their  just  share.  Immediately  afterward,  the  Sixty- 
fifth  North-Carolina  regiment,  under  command  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  James  Keith,  was  ordered  to  Laurel  to 
arrest  the  offenders. 

Among  those  arrested  were  Joseph  Wood,  about 
sixty  years  of  age ;  David  Shelton,  sixty ;  Jas.  Shelton, 
fifty ;  Roddy  Shelton,  forty-five  ;  Elison  King,  forty ; 
Ilalen  Moore,  forty;  Wade  Moore,  thirty-five;  Isaiah 
Shelton,  fifteen;  Wm.  Shelton,  twelve;  James  Metcalf, 
ten  ;  Jasper  Channel,  fourteen  ;  Samuel  Shelton,  nine¬ 
teen,  and  his  brother,  aged  seventeen,  sons  of  Lifus 
Shelton — in  all  thirteen  men  and  boys.  Nearly  all  of 
them  declared  they  were  innocent,  and  had  taken  no 
part  in  appropriating  the  salt.  They  begged  for  a  trial, 
asserting  that  they  could  prove  their  innocence. 

Col.  Allen,  who  was  with  his  troops,  told  them  they 
should  have  a  trial,  but  they  would  be  taken- to  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  that  purpose.  They  bid  farewell  to  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  directing  them  to  procure 
the  witnesses  and  bring  them  to  the  court  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  they  supposed  their  trial  would  take  place. 
Alas  !  how  little  they  dreamed  what  a  fate  awaited 
them  ! 

The  poor  fellows  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles, 
when  they  were  turned  from  the  road  into  a  gorge  in 
the  mountain,  and  halted.  Without  any  warning  of 
what  wras  to  be  done  with  them,  five  of  them  were 
ordered  to  kneel  down.  Ten  paces  in  front  of  these 
five,  a  file  of  soldiers  were  placed  with  loaded  muskets. 
The  terrible  reality  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
doomed  patriots.  Wood  (sixty  years  of  age)  cried 
out:  “For  God’s  sake,  men,  you  are  not  going  to 
shoot  us !  If  you  are  going  to  murder  us,  give  us,  at 
least,  time  to  pray.”  Col.  Allen  was  reminded  of  his 
promise  to  give  them  a  trial.  „  They  were  informed 
that  Allen  had  no  authority,  that  Keith  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  praying.  The 
order  was  given  to  fire ;  the  old  men  and  boys  put 
their  hands  to  their  faces  and  rent  the  air  with  agoniz- 
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ing  cries  of  despair ;  the  soldiers  wavered  and  hesitated 
to  obey  the  command. 

Keith  said,  if  they  did  not  fire  instantly,  he  would 
make  them  change  places  with  the  prisoners.  The 
soldiers  raised  their  guns,  the  victims  shuddered  con¬ 
vulsively,  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  the  five  men 
fell  pierced  with  rebel  bullets.  Wood  and  Shelton 
were  shot  in  the  head,  their  brains  scattered  upon  the 
ground,  and  they  died  without  a  struggle.  The  other 
three  lived  only  a  few  minutes. 

Five  others  were  ordered  to  kneel,  among  them 
little  Billy  Shelton,  a  mere  child,  only  twelve  years  old. 
He  implored  the  men  not  to  shoot  him  in  the  face. 
“  You  have  killed  my  father  and  brothers,”  said  he, 
“  you  have  shot  my  father  in  the  face  ;  do  not  shoot 
me  in  the  face.”  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
The  soldiers  received  the  order  to  fire,  and  five  more 
fell.  Poor  little  Billy  was  wounded  in  both  arms. 
He  ran  to  an  officer,  clasped  him  around  the  legs,  and 
besought  him  to  spare  his  life.  “  You  have  killed  my 
old  father  and  my  three  brothers  ;  you  have  shot  me 
in  both  arms  —  I  forgive  you  for  all  this  —  I  can  get 
well.  Let  me  go  home  to  my  mother  and  sisters.” 
What  a  heart  of  adamant  the  man  must  have  who 
could  disregard  such  an  appeal !  The  little  boy  was 
dragged  back  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  again  the  ter- 
-rible  word  “  fire  !”  was  given,  and  he  fell  dead,  eight 
balls  having  entered  his  body.  The  remaining  three 
were  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  Those  in  whom 
life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  the  heartless  officers 
despatched  with  their  pistols. 

A  hole  was  then  dug,  and  the  thirteen  bodies  were 
pitched  into  it.  The  grave  was  scarcely  large  enough ; 
some  of  the  bodies  lay  above  the  ground.  A  wretch 
jumped  upon  the  bleeding  bodies,  and  said  to  some 
of  the  men :  “  Pat  Juba  for  me,  while  I  dance  the 
d— d  scoundrels  down  to  and  through  hell.”  The 
grave  was  covered  lightly  with  earth,  and  the  next 
day,  when  the  wives  and  families  of  the  murdered 
men  heard  of  their  fate,  searched  for  and  found  their 
grave,  the  hogs  had  rooted  up  one  man’s  body,  and 
eaten  his  head  off. 

Upon  the  return  of  Keith  and  his  men  to  Laurel, 
they  began  systematically  to  torture  the  women  of 
loyal  men,  to  force  them  to  tell  where  their  fathers 
and  husbands  were,  and  what  part  each  had  taken  in 
the  said  raid.  The  women  refused  to  divulge  any 
thing.  They  were  then  whipped  with  hickory  switches ; 
many  of  them  till  the  blood  coursed  in  streams 
down  their  persons  to  the  ground — and  the  men  who 
did  this  were  called  soldiers  !  Mrs.  Sarah  Shelton, 
wife  of  Esau  Shelton,  who  escaped  from  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Shelton,  wife  of  Lifus  Shelton,  were  whipped 
and  hung  by  the  neck  till  they  were  almost  dead,  but 
would  give  no  information.  Martha  White,  an  idiotic 
girl,  was  beaten  and  tied  by  the  neck  all  day  to  a  tree. 
Mrs.  Unus  Riddle,  aged  eighty-five  years,  was  whipped, 
hung,  and  robbed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
Many  others  were  treated  with  the  same  barbarity. 
Mrs.  Sallie  Moore,  seventy  years  of  age,  was  whipped 
with  hickory  rods  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams  down 
her  back  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  perpetrators  of  this 
were  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  rebellion,  and  bore 
the  name  of  soldiers  ! 

One  woman,  who  had  an  infant  five  or  six  weeks 
old,  was  tied  in  the  snow  to  a  tree,  her  child  placed 
in  the  door-way  in  her  sight,  and  she  was  informed 
that  if  she  did  not  tell  all  she  knew  about  the  seizure 
of  the  salt,  both  herself  and  the  child  would  be  allowed 
to  perish. 

All  the  women  and  children  of  the  Union  men  who 


were  shot,  and  of  those  who  escaped,  were  ordered  by 
Gen.  Alfred  E.  Jackson  to  be  sent  through  the  lines  by 
way  of  Knoxville.  When  the  first  of  them  arrived, 
the  officer  in  charge  applied  to  Gen.  Donelson  (former¬ 
ly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Nash¬ 
ville)  to  know  by  which  route  they  had  been  sent  from 
there,  whether  by  Cumberland  Gap  or  Nashville.  Gen. 
Donelson  immediately  directed  them  to  be  released  and 
sent  home,  saying  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown  in 
civilized  countries.  They  were  then  sent  home,  and 
all  the  refugees  met  on  the  road  were  also  turned 
back. 

- « - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


THE  FEDERAL  VANDALS.* 

They  come,  they  come — a  motley  crew, 

For  rapine,  rape,  and  plunder  met; 

From  different  realms,  of  every  hue, 

The  olive,  yellow,  white,  and  jet, 

The  princely  loom-lord  and  his  servile  loot, 

By  sea  and  land  they  come,  on  horse,  on  foot. 

Ye  Southern  freemen,  who  is  he, 

By  foes  encompassed  as  thou  art, 

That  will,  that  can  deliver  thee  ? 

That  dares  attempt  to  take  thy  part? 

Hark  ye  !  in  loudest  thunder  from  on  high, 

The  great  Jehovah  answers — It  is  I. 

Rise,  then,  ye  freemen,  old  and  young, 

Unsheathe  your  swords — be  bold,  be  brave  ! 
Away  be  every  scabbard  flung, 

In  Federal  blood  your  broadswords  lave. 

Arise,  “arise  and  thresh” — ’tis  God’s  command, ”f 
And  sweep  Abe’s  cringing  minions  from  your  land, 

Senex.  • 


AN  ACROSTIC. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  0.  JENNINGS  WISE. 

Written  in  California,  on  reading  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island. 

O’er  his  cold  brow, 

Just  touched  by  time’s  soft,  silvery  tracing, 

Entwine  immortelles  with  the  unhiding  laurel, 

Nor  fear  the  mildew  of  the  grave  will  blight  their  fra¬ 
grance, 

Nor  the  rustle  of  the  icy  worm  ’mid  its  green  leaves 
Impair  the  freshness  of  the  dead  soldier’s  coronal. 

Not  for  the  grave  is  the  wreath  woven,  but, 

Glorious  dust !  when  the  last  loud  reveille 

Shall  wake  thee  from  thy  slumbers,  as  one  of  those 

Whose  flitting  wings  reflect  heaven’s  opening  light, 

In  the  full  blaze  of  glory,  shalt  thou  rise, 

Soaring  on  high,  with  earth’s  long  line  of  heroes, 
Enwreathed  with  this,  the  patriot’s  fadeless  crown. 

Miriam. 

*  The  writer  lias  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  and  apply  to  our 
Northern  foes  parts  of  an  original  poem  in  manuscript,  written 
by  himself. 

t  Micah  4:13:  “  Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for  I 
will  make  thine  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoof  brass,  and 
thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  people  ;  and  I  will  consecrate 
their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth.” 
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REBELLION  RECORD,  1863. 


HARP  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  SONNET. 

Harp  of  the  South,  awake !  A  loftier  strain 
Than  ever  yet  thy  tuneful  strings  has  stirred, 
Awaits  thee  now.  The  Eastern  world 'has  heard 
The  thunder  of  the  battle  ’cross  the  main, 

Has  seen  the  young  South  burst  the  tyrant’s  chain, 
And  rise  to  being  at  a  single  word — 

The  watchword,  Liberty — so  long  transferred 
To  the  oppressor’s  mouth.  Moons  wax  and  wane, 
And  still  the  nations  stand  with  listening  ear, 

And  still  o’er  ocean  floats  the  battle-cry ; 

Harp  of  the  South,  awake,  and  bid  them  hear 
The  name  of  Jackson  ;  loud  and  clear  and  high, 
Strike  notes  exultant  o’er  the  hero’s  bier, 

Who,  though  he  sleeps  in  dust,  can  never  die. 

Cora. 


A  N ORTH-C AROLINA  CALL  TO  ARMS. 
Air—  The  Old  North  State. 

BY  LUOLA.  , 

Ye  sons  of  Carolina!  awake  from  your  dreaming  ! 

The  minions  of  Lincoln  upon  us  are  streaming  ! 

Oh  !  wait  not  for  argument,  call,  or  persuasion, 

To  meet  at  the  onset  this  treach’rous  invasion  ! 

Defend,  defend,  the  old  North  State  forever, 
Defend,  defend,  the  good  old  North  State. 

Oh  !  think  of  the  maidens,  the  wives,  and  the  mothers ; 
Fly  ye  to  the  rescue,  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers, 

And  sink  in  oblivion  all  party  and  section, 

Your  hearthstones  are  looking  to  you  for  protection  ! 
Defend,  defend,  the  old  North  State  forever,  etc. 

Her  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty’s  story, 

Oh  !  tarnish  not  now  her  fame  and  her  glory  ! 

Your  fathers  to  save  her  their  swords  bravely  wielded, 
And  she  never  yet  has  to  tyranny  yielded. 

Defend,  defend,  the  oid  North  State  forever,  etc. 

The  babe  in  its  sweetness,  the  child  in  its  beauty, 
Unconsciously  urge  you  to  action  and  duty  ! 

By  all  that  is  sacred,  by  all  to  you  tender, 

Your  country  adjures,  arise  and  defend  her! 

Defend,  defend,  the  old  North  State  forever,  etc. 

The  national  eagle  above  us  now  floating, 

Will  soon  on  the  vitals  of  loved  ones  be  gloating ; 

His  talons  will  tear,  and  his  beak  will  devour ; 

Oh  !  spurn  ye  his  sway,  and  delay  not  an  hour. 

Defend,  defend,  the  old  North  State  forever,  etc. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  dishonored,  is  streaming 
O’er  bands  of  fanatics ;  their  swords  are  now  gleaming ; 
They  thirst  for  the  life-blood  of  those  you  most  cherish ; 
With  brave  hearts  and  true,  then,  arouse,  or  they 
perish ! 

Defend,  defend,  the  old  North  State  forever,  etc. 

Round  the  flag  of  the  South,  oh !  in  thousands  now 
rally, 

For  the  hour’s  departed  when  freemen  may  dally ; 
Your  all  is  at  stake;  then  go  forth,  and  God  speed 
you ! 

And  onward  to  glory  and  victory  lead  you  ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah  !  the  old  North  State  forever"! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  good  old  North  State. 


Incidents  of  Grierson’s  Raid. — While  several  of 
the  Union  scouts  were  feeding  their  horses,  at  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  secession  proclivities,  the 
proprietor  looking  on,  apparently  deeply  interested  in 
the  proceeding, .suddenly  burst  out  with  :  “  Well,  boys, 

I  can’t  say  I  have  any  thing  against  you.  I  don’t 
know  but  that  on  the  whole  I  rather  like  you.  You 
have  not  taken  any  thing  of  mine  except  a  little  corn 
for  your  horses,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to.  I  have 
heard  of  you  all  over  the  country.  You  are  doing  the 
boldest*  thing  ever  done.  But  you’ll  be  trapped, 
though ;  you’ll  be  trapped,  mark  me.” 

At  another  place,  where  the  men  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  represent  themselves  as  Jackson’s  cavalry,  a 
whole  company  was  very  graciously  entertained  by 
a  strong  secession  lady,  who  insisted  on  whipping  a 
negro  because  he  did  not  bring  the  hoecakes  fast 
enough. 

On  one  occasion,  seven  of  Colonel  Grierson’s  scouts 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  planter  to  feed  their 
jaded  horses.  Upon  ascertaining  that  he  had  been 
doing  a  little  guerrilla  business  on  his  own  account, 
our  men  encouraged  him  to  the  belief  that,  as  they 
were  the  invincible  Van  Dorn  cavalry,  they  would 
soon  catch  the  Yankees.  The  secession  gentleman 
heartily  approved  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  in¬ 
tentions,  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
making  as  rapid  marches  as  possible.  As  the  men 
had  discovered  two  splendid  carriage  horses  in  the 
planter’s  stable,  they  thought,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  would  be  justified  in  making  an  exchange,  which 
they  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 

As  they  were  taking  the  saddles  from  their  .own 
tired  steeds  and  placing  them  on  the  backs  of  the 
wealthy  guerrilla’s  horses,  the  proprietor  discovered 
them,  and  at  once  objected.  He  was  met  with  the  re¬ 
ply  that,  as  he  was  anxious  the  Yankees  should  be 
speedily  overtaken,  those  after  them  should  have  good 
horses.  “  All  right,  gentlemen,”  said  the  planter ; 
“  I  will  keep  your  animals  until  you  return.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  be  back  in  two  or  three  days  at  the  furthest. 
When  you  return  you’ll  find  they  have  been  well  cared 
for.”  The  soldiers  were  sometimes  asked  where  they 
got  their  blue  coats.  They  always  replied,  if  they 
were  travelling  under  the  name  of  Van  Dorn’s  cavalry, 
that  they  took  them  at  Holly  Springs  of  the  Yankees. 
This  always  excited  great  laughter  among  the  seces¬ 
sionists.  The  scouts,  however,  usually  wore  the  regu¬ 
lar  “secesh”  uniforms. 


Unpolite  Raiders. —  .  .  .  We  are  informed 

that  at  Okolona,  in  Mississippi,  the  Yankees,  led  by 
Grierson,  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  a  female  institute 
in  a  spirit  of  wanton  and  devilish  destruction.  “At 
Starksville,”  says  a  Southern  paper,  “  they  took  from 
the  stores  such  articles  as  they  desired.  They  visited 
most  of  the  houses,  appropriating  watches,  jewelry, 
and  money.  They  stated  there  and  at  other  places 
that  this  was  but  an  advance-guard,  but  that  in  two  or 
three  weeks  an  army  was  coming  that  would  make  a 
clean  sweep,  and  burn  every  house  in  Columbus. 
They  captured  a  team  and  wagon-load  of  hats  going 
from  the  factory  to  Columbus.  The  hats  they  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  negroes  who  were  with  them,  and 
took  the  team  along  with  them.  They  compelled  a 
great  many  negroes  to  go  with  them.”  .  .  .  They 

took  all  the  good  horses  and  mules,  money,  jewelry, 
and  silver  ware  they  could  find.  At  one  house  in 
Lowndes  County  a  portion  stopped  and  called  for  milk. 
This  was  handed  them  in  fine  cut-glass  goblets,  which, 
when  they  had  drank  the  milk,  they  dashed  to  pieces 
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on  the  ground.  A  squad  stopped  at  one  house  and 
demanded  dinner.  The  lady  said  she  would  not  cook 
for  men  acting  as  they  were.  They  said  :  “  You  may 

think  us  bad,  but  we  an’t  nothing,  for  you’ll  see - 

along  here  in  a  few  weeks.”  ...  A  small  body 
passed  Garlandsville  stealing  mules  and  negroes.  On 
their  way  there  they  used  up  and  destroyed  all  the 
corn  and  meal  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Howe,  robbed  him  of 
two  gold  watches,  all  his  horses  and  money.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  the  conduct  of  the  Yankee  marauders,  who  are 
constantly  spying  out  the  land,  is  said  to  be  that  of 
licensed  and  uninterrupted  outrage.  We  have  had 
for  some  time  on  our  file  a  copy  of  an  unaffected  let¬ 
ter  from  a  lady  in  Kentucky ;  and  as  it  retains  its  in¬ 
terest  as  a  simple  and  truthful  evidence  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Yankee  raids,  we  give  it  here :  “  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  raid  made  upon  us  by  the  Yankees. 
From  ten  to  twenty  caroused  in  the  back  porch  all 
night,  threatening  to  break  in.  Papa,  never  dreaming 
of  such  an  occurrence,  had  remained  at  the  farm,  to 
protect  our  winter  provisions,  thinking  food  would  be 
the  only  thing  they  would  trouble.  In  vain  we  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  to  the  officers.  No  help 
came.  The  fiends  came  about  dark  in  the  evening. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  carry  off  sister  Lizzie’s 
buggy.  They  broke  into  the  store-room  and  took  sis¬ 
ter  Lizzie’s  and  sister  Emilie’s  wine,  which  they  drank 
and  carried  away  next  morning.  They  found  a  keg  of 
blasting-powder,  with  which  they  threatened  continual¬ 
ly  to  blow  us  up.  They  were  furious  against  papa, 
cursing  him,  saying  they  knew  he  was  in  the  house, 
and  if  they  could  get  hold  of  him  they  would  kill 
him.  We  have  heard  of  some  being  butchered  in 
their  own  houses.  I  think  it  was  the  goodness  of  God 
that  kept  papa  away  that  night.  Henry  and  Charley 
(negro  men)  stood  by  us  bravely,  though  the  men  were 
threatening  their  lives.  Henry  ran  up  once  and  took 
the  keg  of  powder  away  from  them,  which  they  had 
over  the  candle,  too  drunk  to  know  that,  though  they 
would  have  destroyed  the  house,  they  would  have 
been  the  first  to  perish.  Henry  and  Charley,  who 
could  talk  a  little  Dutch,  persuaded  them,  first  one 
way  and  then  another,  not  to  break  into  the  house, 
and  got  some  to  sleep  in  the  cabin.  They  did  not  get 
in  the  house  till  morning.  They  got  from  the  upper 
porch  through  the  boys’  room  window.  When  ma 
found  they  were  in  the  house  she  locked  her  room 
door.  As  we  sat  quietly  awaiting  our  fate,  still  hoping 
that  God  —  in  whose  care  ma  had  in  the  beginning 
placed  us,  kneeling  with  us  in  earnest  prayer — would 
yet  save  us,  we  heard  them  dancing,  whooping,  break¬ 
ing,  and  plundering  away  over  the  house.  At  last  the 
robbers  scattered,  carrying  away  every  thing  they 
could.  Oh  !  what  a  sight  the  house  was  !  Every  thing 
scattered  in  confusion  ;  dresses,  broken  parasols,  boxes, 
etc.,  in  one  incongruous  mass.  They  stole  all  my  jew¬ 
elry — they  broke  all  of  sister  Emilie’s  pictures.  All 
of  the  silver  was  taken.  Nan  (servant)  was  very  much 
distressed  at  their  taking  the  blankets.  Papa  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  big  gate,  and  not  allowed  to  come  to  the 
house  to  tell  us  any  thing  about  it.  He  and  seven 
others  were  kept  in  an  open  tent,  exposed  to  the  chill 
of  night  and  hot  sun  through  the  day,  and  were  then 
carried  off  to  Louisville.” — Richmond  Examiner. 


June  1. — The  sharp-shooters  at  Vieksburgh  inter¬ 
sperse  their  crackling  fire  with  frequent  passages  of 
polite  conversation.  One  of  the  rebels  three  days 
since  asked  if  he  could  have  a  drink  of  coffee  if  he 
came  over  and  was  allowed.  His  comrades  tailing  to 


him  to  return,  he  replied  that  the  coffee  was  so  tempt¬ 
ing  he  intended  to  remain.  This  was  the  first  coffee 
he  had  tasted  in  a  twelvemonth. 


A  Singular  Spectacle  in  Battle. — At  the  battle 
of  Stone  River,  while  the  men  were  lying  behind  a 
crest  waiting,  a  brace  of  frantic  wild  turkeys,  so  par¬ 
alyzed  with  fright  that  they  were  incapable  of  flying, 
ran  between  the  lines  and  endeavored  to  hide  among 
the  men.  But  the  frenzy  among  the  turkeys  was  not 
so  touching  as  the  exquisite  fright  of  the  birds  and 
rabbits.  When  the  roar  of  battle  rushed  through  the 
cedar  thickets,  flocks  of  little  birds  fluttered  and  cir¬ 
cled  above  the  field  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment, 
and  scores  of  rabbits  fled  for  protection  to  the  men 
lying  down  in  line  on  the  left,  nestling  under  their 
coats  and  creeping  under  their  legs  in  a  state  of  utter 
distraction.  They  hopped  over  the  field  like  toads, 
and  as  perfectly  tamed .  by  fright  as  household  pets. 
Many  officers  witnessed  it,  remarking  it  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  spectacles  ever  seen  upon  a  battle-field. 


The  Governor  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Alabama. — 
An  agent  of  the  so-called  “  confederate  States  of  Am¬ 
erica  ”  at  St.  Croix  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
for  the  Alabama,  whereupon  the  governor  of  the  island 
informed  him  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  be 
taken  away  by  that  vessel.  The  fire-eater’s  reply  was 
that  “  Captain  Semmes  would  come  and  take  it.”  His 
Excellency’s  answer  was  an  imperative  order  to  imme¬ 
diately  remove  the  coal  three  miles  inland. 


While  the  rebel  General  Jenkins  was  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  a  lieutenant  and  five  men,  wearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  Union  soldiers,  crept  out  of  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  town  where  they  had  been  hidden,  and 
delivered  themselves  up.  When  they  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  before  General  Jenkins,  the  following  con¬ 
versation  occurred : 

Jenkins. — Halloo  !  who  are  you,  and  where  did  you 
come  from  ? 

Lieutenant. — We  belong  to  the  Union  army,  or  did 
belong  to  it,  but  we  don’t  wish  to  fight  any  longer 
against  our  Southern  brethren;  so  when  our  forces 
left  here  we  staid  behiud,  and  to-day  we  came  out  to 
be  paroled. 

Jenkins. — What  did  you  say  about  “  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  ”  ?  If  I  thought  I  had  a  twenty-fifth  cousin  who 
was  as  white-livered  as  you  are,  I  would  kill  him  and 
set  him  up  in  my  barn-yard  to  make  sheep  own  their 
lambs.  I’ll  show  you  how  I  parole  such  pukes  as  you 
are.  You  are  too  miserable  to  be  paroled  in  military 
style.” 

So  saying,  he  ordered  a  detail  of  six  men  arid  a  ser¬ 
geant — “good  lusty  fellows,  with  thick  boots” — who 
paroled  the  recreant  Federals  to  the  west  border  of 
the  town,  where  the  paroling  process  ceased,  and  the 
detail  and  crowd  returned  highly  pleased  with  Jen¬ 
kins’s  mode  of  paroling  cowards. 


An  Anglo-Rebel. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  confederate 
army: 

My  Dearly  Beloved  Parents  :  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
some  three  weeks  ago,  but  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  received  it.  Do  try  and  write  to  me ;  find  out  in 
London  the  name  of  some  merchant  in  Nassau,  (where 
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all  the  steamers  lay  for  a  while  before  they  run  the 
blockade  into  some  confederate  port.)  and  write  to  me 
in  care  of  that  firtn,  and  put  on  the  envelope:  “From 
yourself  in  England  to  a  son  in  the  confederate  army 
in  America.”  Oli  !  I  do  so  long  to  hear  from  you  all. 
I  am  in  tolerably  good  health,  and  hope  it  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  my  dear  mother  and  sisters,  Charlie, 
and  all  my  relations,  are  alive  and  well,  and  that  my 
dear  father  is  also  alive  and  well  and  knows  no  trou¬ 
ble  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  known  too  much  since 
this  war  began.  Provisions  and  clothing  must  be  very 
high  in  England ;  in  fact,  I  expect  every  thing,  or 
nearly  so,  is.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  this  war  was 
over,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  it  would  not  be  very 
long  before  I  see  the  old  cliffs  of  dear  England.  0 
England !  how  I  love  thee ;  never  so  much  as  when 
separated  from  thee.  I  love  my  country,  but  I  had  to 
join  in  this  war,  as  we  are  in  the  right,  and  the  North 
wants  to  crush  us  out  entirely  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  have  now  about  four  hundred  thousand 
troops  in  the  field,  and  the  Yankees  have  twice  as 
many,  if  not  more,  and  yet  they  cannot  whip  us,  and 
never  will ;  for  much  as  I  love  my  dear  old  soil,  Eng¬ 
land,  never  will  I  give  up  fighting  for  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.  We  would  all  like  this  war  to  cease ; 
but  only  on  one  condition  —  separation.  No  union 
any  more  for  us.  Why,  the  meanest  beggar  man  lives 
-  better  than  we  do.  One  pint  of  Indian  corn-meal 
and  three  quarters  pound  fresh  beef,  or  eight  ounces 
of  salt  pork,  constitute  our  daily  meal,  with  a  drink 
of  water ;  no  coffee  or  sugar.  Coffee  only  costs 
(when  there  is  any)  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  and 
sugar  five  shillings ;  salt,  four  shillings .  a  pound ; 
shoes,  six  pound  ten  shillings;  coat,  twenty-eight 
pounds  ;  trovvsers,  eight  pound  five  shillings  ;  boots, 
fifteen  pounds ;  flour,  seventeen  pounds  a  barrel  of 
two  hundred  pounds ;  eggs,  four  shillings  a  dozen ; 
chickens,  five  shillings  each  ;  butter,  five  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  pound  ;  ink,  eighteen  shillings  a  pint ;  pens, 
sixpence  each  ;  common  tallow  candles,  three  shil¬ 
lings  each  ;  shirts,  two  pounds  five  shillings ;  and 
every  thing  else  in  proportion.  The  ladies  cut  up  their 
carpets  to  make  blankets  for  the  soldiers.  When  you 
have  something  good  to  eat,  just  think  of  me  in 
America,  twenty-six  years  old  this  year,  going  on  seven 
years  since  I  left  home.  Oh !  I  do  so  long  for  the 
time  to  come  for  me  to  go  home;  and  I  hope  God  will 
spare  my  life  until  that  end  is  attained. 

Army  or  Tennessee:,  Tullahoma,  Term.,  Confederate  States 
of  America,  April  5. 


The  First  Attempt  to  Arm  Negroes. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin  shows  the  first 
attempt  to  arm  negroes  and  put  them  in  the  field  as 
soldiers  was  made  by  the  rebels.  He  copies  from  the 
Memphis  Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Avalanche  of  May 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  1801,  the  following  notice: 

Attention,  Volunteers:  Resolved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  that  C.  Deloach,  D.  R.  Cook,  and 
William  B.  Greenlaw  be  authorized  to  organize  a  vol¬ 
unteer  company  composed  of  our  patriotic  free  men 
of  color,  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  for  the  service  of 
our  common  defence.  All  who  have  not  enrolled  their 
names  will  call  at  the  office  of  W.  B.  Greenlaw  &  Co. 

F.  Titus,  President. 

F.  W.  Forsythe,  Secretary. 


GENERAL  LEE’S  WOOING. 

“  My  Maryland  !  My  Maryland  !" 

My  Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Among  thy  hills  of  blue 
I  wander  far,  I  wander  wide, 

A  lover  born  and  true  ; 

I  sound  my  horn  upon  the  hills, 

I  sound  it  in  the  vale, 

But  echo  only  answers  it — 

An  echo  like  a  wail. 

My  Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

I  bring  thee  presents  fine — 

A  dazzling  sword  with  jewelled  hilt, 

A  flask  of  Bourbon  wine  ; 

I  bring  thee  sheets  of  ghostly  white 
To  dress  thy  bridal  bed, 

With  curtains  of  the  purple  eve 
And  garlands  gory  red. 

My  Maryland !  My  Maryland  ! 

Sweet  land  upon  the  shore, 

Bring  out  thy  stalwart  yeomanry  ! 

Make  clean  the  threshing-floor  ; 

My  ready  wains  lie  stretching  far 
Across  the  fertile  plain, 

And  I  among  the  reapers  stand 
To  gather  in  the  grain. 

My  Maryland!'  My  Maryland  ! 

I  fondly  wait  to  see 
Thy  banner  flaunting  in  the  breeze 
Beneath  the  trysting  tree  ; 

While  all  my  gallant  company 
Of  gentlemen,  with  spurs, 

Come  tramping,  tramping  o’er  the  hills, 

And  tramping  through  the  furze. 

My  Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

I  feel  the  leaden  rain  ! 

I  see  the  winged  messenger 
Come  hurling  to  my  brain  ! 

I  feathered  with  thy  golden  hair, 

’Tis  feathered  not  in  vain  ; 

I  spurn  the  hand  that  loosed  the  shaft, 

And  curse  thee  in  my  pain. 

My  Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Alas  !  the  ruthless  day  ! 

That  sees  my  gallant  buttonwoods 
Ride  galloping  away ; 

And  ruthless  for  my  chivalry, 

Proud  gentlemen,  with  spurs, 

Whose  bones  lie  stark  upon  the  hills, 

And  stark  among  the  furze.  G. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  drums  are  all  muffled,  the  bugles  are  still : 
There’s  a  pause  in  the  valley,  a  halt  on  the  hill ; 

And  bearers  of  standards'swerve  back  with  a  thrill 
Where  shreves  of  the  dead  bar  the  way  ; 

For  a  great  field  is  reaped,  Heaven’s  garners  to  fill; 
And  stern  Death  holds  his  harvest  to-day. 

There’s  a  voice  in  the  wind  like  a  spirit’s  low  cry ; 
’Tis  the  muster-roll  sounding,  and  who  shall  reply, 
For  those  whose  wan  faces  glare  white  to  the  sky, 
With  eyes  fixed  so  steadfast  and  dimly, 

As  they  wait  that  last  trump  which  they  may  not  delay  ! 
Whose  hands  clutch  that  sword-hilt  so  grimly ; 
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The  brave  heads  late  lifted  are  solemnly  bowed, 

As  the  riderless  chargers  stand  quivering  and  cowed, 
As  the  burial  requiem  is  chanted  aloud, 

The  groans  of  the  death-stricken  drowning; 

While  victory  looks  on  like  a  queen  pale  and  proud, 
Who  awaits  till  the  morning  her  crowning. 

There  is  no  mocking  blazon,  as  clay  sinks  to  clay ; 
The  vain  pomp  of  peace-time  are  all  swept  away 
In  the  terrible  face  of  the  dread  battle-day  ; 

Nor  coffins  nor  shroudings  are  here  ; 

Only  relics  that  lay  where  thickest  the  fray — 

A  rent  casque  and  a  headless  spear. 

Far  away,  tramp  on  tramp,  peals  the  march  of  the  foe, 
Like  a  storm-wave  retreating,  spent  fitful  and  slow, 
With  sound  like  their  spirits  that  faint  as  they  go 
By  the  red  glowing  river,  whose  waters 
Shall  darken  with  sorrow  the  land  where  they  flow 
To  the  eyes  of  her  desolate  daughters. 

They  are  fled — they  are  gone ;  but  oh  !  not  as  they 
came ; 

In  the  pride  of  those  numbers  they  staked  on  the 
game, 

Nevermore  shall  they  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  fame, 
Never  lift  the  stained  sword  which  they  drew; 
Nevermore  shall  they  boast  of  a  glorious  name, 

Never  march  with  the  leal  and  the  true. 

Where  the  wreck  of  our  legions  lay  stranded  and 
torn, 

They  stole  on  our  ranks  in  the  midst  of  the  morn  ; 
Like  the  giant  of  Gaza,  their  strength  it  was  shorn, 
Ere  those  mists  have  rolled  up  to  the  sky  ; 

From  the  flash  of  the  steel  a  new  day-break  seemed 
born, 

As  we  sprung  up  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  tumult  is  silenced  ;  the  death  lots  are  cast; 

And  the  heroes  of  battle  are  slumbering  their  last: 

Do  you  dream  of  yon  pale  form  that  rode  on  the 
blast  ? 

Would  ye  free  it  once  more,  0  ye  brave ! 

Yes,  the  broad  road  to  Honor  is  red  where  ye  passed, 
And  of  glory  ye  asked — but  a  grave  ! 

OUR  VOLUNTEER. 

BY  MARY  CLEMMER  AMES. 

We  gather  round  the  twilight  hearth, 

Beneath  the  evening’s  pallid  flame ; 

And  softening  every  sound  of  mirth, 

We  murmur  the  beloved  name. 

We  try  to  still  the  voice  of  care, 

And  cheerily  say :  “  One  year  to-day 
The  dulcet  drum  and  bugle  blare 
Allured  our  darling  far  away.” 

And  stifling  back  the  crowding  tear, 

We  murmur,  while  our  prayers  ascend: 

•  “  Our  Fathers  saved  the  boy  a  year — 

He’ll  surely  save  him  to  the  end.” 

His  grand  dog  smooths  sad,  drooping  ears 
Along  my  hand,  in  mute  regret ; 

His  wistful  eyes  half  read  my  fears — 

“  Old  Boy,  you  miss  your  master  yet !  ” 

The  ringing  voice,  the  eye  of  fire, 

*  The  lithe  young  form,  the  step  of  pride, 

That  once  made  all  your  heart’s  desire, 

Old  pet,  they’re  sundered  from  you  wide. 


Your  gay  bark  in  the  hunt  is  hushed — 

A  dearer  meaning  now  you  take, 

As  every  thing  his  hand  has  touched 
Is  cherished  sacred  for  his  sake. 

Ah  1  does  he  think  of  home  to-night, 

And  how  we  sit  and  talk  of  him— 

Repeat  his  words  with  fond  delight, 

With  voices  low  and  eyelids  dim  ? 

We  wonder  when,  with  faces  white, 

Must  be  the  next  terrific  fray ; 

And  if  the  march  began  last  night, 

And  where  our  army  is  to-day  ? 

We  listen  to  a  dear  young  voice 
Sing  words  of  love  to  music  wed ; 

So  mournful,  we  may  not  rejoice — 

He  loved  that  song  in  summers  fled. 

It  says :  “  Oh  !  take  me  home  to  die !  ” 
What  tender  pains  its  rhythms  yield ; 

Not  thus,  not  thus,  0  Lord  !  we  cry, 

Send  back  our  boy  from  war’s  red  field  1 

Oh  !  leave  us  not,  lest  we  repine, 

If  this  the  “  glory  ”  thou  shalt  mete  ; 

To  die  for  truth  makes  death  divine, 

To  die  for  country,  it  is  sweet ! 

We  love  thee  ’neath  the  heavy  rod  ; 

We  trust  thee  in  the  nation’s  night; 

Our  only  help  and  hope  is,  God, 

That  thou  at  last  will  crown  the  right. 

The  paradise  of  spring-time  hours 
He  loved.  In  all  her  azure  space, 

’Mid  all  the  summer  pomp  of  flowers, 

We’ll  yearn  in  vain  to  see  his  face. 

In  wasting  march,  in  bloody  fight, 

All,  in  love,  yet  half  in  fear, 

We  pray  from  morning  until  night, 

That  God  will  save  Our  Volunteer. 


THE  FORCED  RECRUIT. 

In  the  ranks  of  Rebellion  you  found  him, 
He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all ; 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Virginian — fair-featured  and  slender, 

He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth, 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips  over-tender 
For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor  ; 
Though  hostile  the  cloth  on  his  breast, 

Underneath  it  how  seldom  a  greater 
Young  heart  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest ! 

By  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 
To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file, 

His  musket  (see  !)  never  was  loaded, 

He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile  ! 

As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers 
He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands ; — 
“Let  me  die  for  America,  brothers, 

If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hand  1 

“  Aim  straightly,  fire  steadily !  spare  mo 
A  ball  in  the  body  which  may 

Deliver  my  heart  here,  and  tear  mo 
Tuis  badge  of  the  traitor  away  1  ” 
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So  thought  he,  so  died  he,  this  morning. 

What  then  ?  Many  others  have  died. 

Ay,  but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 

The  death-stroke  who  fought  side  by  side — 

One  tri-color  floating  above  them  ; 

Struck  down  ’mid  triumphant  acclaims 
Of  America  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he — without  witness  or  honor, 

Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country’s  regard 
With  the  traitors  who  march  in  upon  her, 
Died  faithful  and  passive :  ’twas  hard. 

’Twas  sublime.  In  a  cruel  restriction 
Cut  off1  from  her  guerdon  of  sons, 

With  most  filial  obedience,  conviction, 

His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns. 

That  moves  you  ?  Nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it 
While  digging  a  grave  for  him  here  : 

The  others  who  died,  says  our  poet, 

Have  glory — let  him  have  a  tear. 


A  BATTLE  POEM. 

BY  BENJ.  F.  TAYLOR. 

Break  up  camp,  drowsy  World  ! 

For  the  siirouds  are  unfurled, 

And  the  dead  drummers  beat  the  long  roll  through 
the  morn, 

And  the  bugle-biown  orders 
Invade  the  dumb  borders  • 

Where  the  grave-digger  dreamed  he  had  laid  them 
forlorn. 

From  old  Saratoga, 

From  old  Ticonderoga, 

From  Bennington,  Bunker,  and  Lexington  Green, 
They  have  marched  back  sublime 
To  the  sentries  of  time, 

And  have  passed  on  triumphant,  unchallenged  be¬ 
tween  ! 

I  can  hear  the  flint-locks, — 

The  old  click  of  the  clocks 
That  timed  Liberty’s  step  to  no  pendulum  swing  ! 
When  the  bullets  all  sped, 

Woman  smilingly  said, 

“  Let  us  charm  the  dull  weights  till  they  fly  and  they 
sing  !” 

Ah  !  those  old  blackened  ladles 
Where  Glory’s  own  cradles  ! 

Rocked  a  red-coat  to  sleep  with  each  birth  from  the 
mould, 

And  the  old  fashioned-fire 
Blazed  hotter  and  higher, 

Till  it  welded  the  New  World  and  walled  out  the  Old. 

By  battalions  they  come, 

To  the  snarl  of  the  drum  ! 

Bleeding  feet  that  turn  beautiful,  printing  the'  snow, 
For  roses  seem  blowing 
Where’er  they  are  going, 

As  if  June  with  her  blushes  were  buried  below. 

Hail,  mighty  Campaigners ! 

The  Lord’s  old  retainers  ! 

Eighty  winters  on  furlough,  the  tidings  ye  bring, 

Of  the  old  royal  Georges 
And  the  old  Valley  Forges, 

Our  canuon  are  telling :  the  People  are  King ! 


Clear  and  strong,  far  and  near, 

Rings  a  Green, Mountain  cheer, 

And  they  lower  their  dim  colors  all  shivered  and  shred, 
And  their  swords  red  with  rust, 

And  their  guns  gray  with  dust, 

And  then  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  Living  and  Dead  ! 

The  broad  age  is  a  line — 

Past  and  present  entwine — 

We  will  finish  the  work  that  the  Fathers  begun  ; 

Then  those  to  their  sleeping, 

And  these  to  their  weeping, 

And  one  faith  and  flag  for  the  Federal  gun  ! 

Speak,  Helmsman,  the  words 
Half  battles,  half  swords — 

Let  the  “President’s  March”  be  resounding  abroad; 
With  thy  pen  on  the  page 
Keeping  time  with  the  Age, 

Till  thy  swords  without  scabbards  flash  grandly  for 
God! 

Then  the  rattling  roll  of  the  musketeers, 

And  the  ruffled  drums,  and  the  rallying  cheers, 

And  the  rifles  burn  with  a  keen  desire, 

Like  the  crackling  whips  of  the  hemlock  fire, 

And  the  singing  shot,  and  the  shrieking  shell, 

And  the  splintery  fire  of  the  shattered  hell, 

And  the  great  white  breaths  of  the  cannon-smoke, 

As  the  growling  guns  by  batteries  spoke 
In  syllables  dropped  from  the  thunder  of  God — 

The  throb  of  the  cloud  where  the  drummer-boy  trod  ! 
And  the  ragged  gaps  in  the  walls  of  blue 
Where  the  iron  surge  rolled  heavily  through, 

That  the  Colonel  builds  with  a  breath  again, 

As  he  cleaves  the  dim  with  his  “  Close  up,  men  1” 

And  the  groan  torn  out  from  the  blackened  lips, 

And  the  prayer  doled  slow  with  the  crimson  drips, 
And  the  beamy  look  in  the  dying  eye, 

As  under  the  cloud  the  Stars  go  by  ! 

But  his  soul  marched  on,  the  Captain  said, 

For  the  Boy  in  Blue  can  never  be  dead  ! 

And  the  troopers  sit  in  their  saddles  all, 

As  the  statues  carved  in  an  ancient  hall, 

And  they  watch  the  whirl  from  their  breathless  ranks, 
And  their  spurs  are  close  to  the  horses’  flanks, 

And  the  fingers  work  of  the  sabre  hand — 

Oh  !  to  bid  them  live,  and  to  make  them  grand  ! 

And  the  bugle  sounds  to  the  charge  at  last, 

And  away  they  plunge,  and  the  front  is  past, 

And  the  jackets  blue  grow  red  as  they  ride, 

And  the  scabbards,  too,  that  clank  by  their  side, 

And  the  dead  soldiers  deaden  the  strokes  iron  shod, 
As  they  gallop  right  on  o’er  the  plashy  red  sod : 

Right  into  the  cloud  all  spectral  and  dim, 

Right  up  to  the  guns,  black  throated  and  grim, 

Right  down  on  the  hedges  bordered  with  steel, 

Right  through  the  dense  columns,  then  “  Right  about, 
wheel !” 

Hurrah  !  a  new  swath  through  the  harvest  again  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag  !  To  the  battle,  amen  ! 

0  glimpse  of  clear  heaven  ! 

Artillery  riven  ! 

The  Fathers’  old  fallow  God  seeded  with  Stars— 

Thy  furrows  were  turning 
When  ploughshares  were  burning, 

And  the  half  of  each  “bout”  is  redder  than  Mars  ! 

Flaunt  forever  thy  story, 

0  wardrobe  of  glory ! 

Where  the  Fathers  laid  down  their  mantles  of  blue, 
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And  challenged  the  ages,  • 

0  grandest  of  pages  ! 

In  covenant  solemn,  eternal,  and  true. 

0  Flag  glory-rifted  ! 

To-day  thunder-drifted, 

Like  a  flower  of  strange  grace  on  the  crest  of  a  surge, 
On  some  Federal  fold 
A  new  tale  shall  be  told, 

And  the  record  immortal  emblazon  thy  verge. 


A  WELCOME  HOME. 

Delivered  at  the  Reception  of  the  Framingham  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Forty-fourth  regiment,  South-Framingham, 
June  11,  1S63. 

BY  THOMAS  F.  POWER. 

Rest !  soldier,  rest !  Not  now  the  trumpet  pealing, 
Rousing  to  arms,  shall  thrill  the  patriot  breast, 

For  white-robed  Peace  shall  now  awhile  enfold  thee  ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

Rest !  soldier,  rest !  the  joyous  cannon  hail  thee  ; 

The  singing  trumpets’  silvery  tones  attest 
That  all  now  bid  the  war-tried  patriot  welcome  ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

Not  now  the  drenching  rain — the  weary  marching; 

No  fierce  besiegers  now  thy  valor  test ; 

No  bursting  shells — guerrilla  raids  at  midnight ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

Not  here  the  flashing  of  the  foeman’s  sabre  ; 

Not  here  the  wide  ranks  kneel  to  Death’s  behest ; 
Naught  but  the  glance  of  bright  eyes  kindly  beaming ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

Not  here  the  whistling  of  the  leaden  death-shots — 
’Tis  but  the  Oriole  singing  o’er  her  nest ; 

The  waving  tree-tops  whispering  peace  and  quiet ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

See  yon  fair  wife,  a  white-armed  welcome  waving  ! 

No  longer  now  by  deadly  fear  opprest; 

What  heavenly  music  is  that  dear  voice  saying : 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

A  mother’s  kisses  greet  her  first-born  darling ; 

0  joy  !  how  closely  heart  to  heart  is  prest ; 

In  home,  sweet  home,  she  bids  the  weary  wanderer 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 

Not  all  who  answered  to  Columbia,  calling  , 

On  her  brave  sons  from  North,  and  East,  and  West, 
Can  answer  now — their  voices  hushed  forever  ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest 1 

Loud  let  the  bugle  swell  the  note  of  triumph ! 

Sound,  trumpets  !  praise  our  bravest  and  our  best ! 
Thousands  of  voices  bid  each  hero  welcome  ; 

Rest !  soldier,  rest ! 


FOR  THE  UNION. 

BY  CHARLES  BOYNTON  HOWELL. 

Speak  boldly  for  the  Union, 

Though  traitorous  foes  are  near  ! 
Let  not  that  flag  trail  in  the  dust 
Our  fathers  held  so  dear  ; 

Then  victory’s  golden  sunlight 
Will  break  in  the  nation’s  sky, 
And  the  starry  folds  of  our  banner 
Will  float  triumphantly  ! 


Fight  bravely  for  the  Union, 

Ye  soldiers  in  the' field  ! 

And  though  the  hour  of  strife  is  dark, 
Never  to  traitors  yield  ! 

Remember  the  bold  defenders 
Of  our  land  in  its  infancy, 

And  strike  for  your  country  gallantly, 

For  God  and  Liberty  ! 

Work,  patriots,  for  the  Union, 

Till  the  hour  of  triumph  comes! 

When  the  lusty  shouts  of  victory 
Mingle  with  rolls  of  drums  ; 

Till  the  shadowy  clouds  of  treason 
Have  floated  fore’er  away, 

And  the  sunrise  beams  of  hope  and  peace 
Tell  of  a  brighter  day. 


THE  EAGLE  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY  W.  H.  C.  HOSMER. 

Rocked  in  the  trough  of  waves — to-night 
Aquila  takes  an  eagle’s  flight ; 

In  the  wind’s  eye  she  walks  ahead, 

Ruled  by  a  Chief  who  knows  not  dread. 

He  is  a  sailor,  staunch  and  true, 

Upholding  the  “  Red,  White,  and  Blue,” 
And  guides  his  vessel  over  waves 
That  roll  above  a  million  graves. 

I  love  the  thunder  of  the  gale, 

And  pity  those  whose  cheeks  turn  pale ; 

I  love  the  broad,  blue  open  sea, 

Its  billows  have  a  charm  for  me. 

We  may  go  down,  or  strike  a  reef, 

But  the  last  anguish  will  be  brief ; 

The  resurrection  trump  from  sleep 
Can  wake  the  dead  ones  of  the  Deep. 

Oh !  what  is  Greenwood  to  the  sea, 

A  grander,  nobler  cemetery ; 

On  its  vast  bottom  lie  the  brave 
Entombed  in  many  a  coral  cave. 

Let  the  storm  whistle  through  the  shrouds, 
While  over  us  are  angry  clouds ; 

Staunch  is  the  bark  that  bears  us  o’er 
Rough  waters  to  a  brighter  shore. 

Capped  is  the  mountain  surge  with  foam, 
And  grand  is  Father  Neptune’s  home  ; 

I  wish  his  shell  by  dolphins  drawn 
Could  bear  the  fiery  poet  on. 

But  canvas-winged,  and  cable-reined 
Our  ship  her  glory  has  maintained, 

While  shouts  aloud  the  sailor  boy, 

She  walks  the  waters  in  her  joy. 

At  last  her  toughened  bones  may  bleach 
On  ocean’s  gray  and  wreck-strewn  beach ; 
But  what  a  nobler  fate  could  be 
For  the  proud  Eagle  of  the  sea. 

Let  the  wind  howl,  and  roar  the  surge, 
Aquila  will  her  pathway  urge, 

And  time,  with  swift,  but  easy  motion, 
Keep  to  the  pulse-beat  of  the  ocean. 

Fear  not,  my  comrades,  going  forth, 

From  the  broad  West  and  frowning  North, 
To  crush  upon  a  Southern  shore 
False  traitors  with  the  cannon’s  roar. 
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God  rules  by  sea,  as  well  as  land, 
Trust  ever  in  his  saving  hand ; 

For  man  upon  life’s  troubled  seas 
Must  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze. 


NATIONAL  WAR-SONG. 

Aik — John  Brown. 

Oh  !  say,  and  is  the  Union  gone,  0  countrymen !  for 
aye? 

Alas  !  the  starry  Flag  is  rent  that  floated  once  on  high ! 

But  shall  the  Southern  rebel  rag  e’er  mock  our  North¬ 
ern  sky  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

Chorus. 

To  arms  !  ye  heroes  of  the  nation  ! 

To  arms !  and  stay  the  conflagration  ! 

Come  from  high  or  lowly  station  ! 

To  arms  !  we’ll  conquer  yet ! 

We  hold  the  forts  that  frown  above  the  Mississippi’s 
tide. 

Though  Vicksburgh  yet  may  mock  us,  we  will  soon 
her  strength  deride. 

Shall  rebels  keep  our  commerce  from  that  current 
strong  and  wide  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

Shall  we  give  up  the  city,  friends,  where  Jackson 
boldly  fought  ? 

Shall  Farragut’s  wild  gallantry  be  thrown  away  for 
naught  ?  • 

Shall  New-Orleans  belong  to  those  who  have  our  ruin 
sought  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay ! 

Louisiana  is  our  own,  we  bought  her  with  a  price  ; 

Ours  her  fields  of  sugar-cane ;  ours  her  swamps  of 
rice ! 

Shall  rebels  win  her  from  us,  friends,  by  any  base 
device  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

A  cry  goes  up  to  heaven  above  from  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, 

And  Knoxville  prays  our  conquering  arms  to  set  her 
people  free  ; 

Shall  we  give  up  her  patriot  sons  to  Southern  tyranny  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

The  noble  West-Virginians  foreswore  the  Richmond 
yoke, 

And  braved  the  Old  Dominion’s  power  with  sturdy 
hearts  of  oak  ; 

Shall  Letcher  and  Jeff  Davis,  friends,  their  patriot 
ardor  choke? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

Remember  Sumter’s  fearful  siege,  and  noble  Anderson  ! 

We  kept  our  hands  from  brothers’  blood — they  fired 
the  fatal  gun  : 

Shall  we  give  up  Virginia,  the  land  of  Washington  ? 

0  Northmen  !  answer,  Nay  ! 

Chorus. 

To  arms  !  ye  heroes  of  the  nation ! 

To  arms !  and  stay  the  conflagration  ! 

Come  from  high  or  lowly  station  ! 

To  arms  !  we’ll  conquer  yet ! 


SPIRITUALISM  AT  TIIE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Washington,  April  23,  1863. 

A  few  evenings  since,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  induced  to  give  a  spiritual 
soiree  in  the  crimson  room  at  the  White  House,  to  test 
the  wonderful  alleged  supernatural  powers  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Sliockle.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  as  a 
friend  of  the  medium,  to  be  present,  the  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr. 

Stanton,  Mr.  L - of  New-York,  and  Mr.  F - of 

Philadelphia.  We  took  our  seats  in  the  circle  about 
eight  o’clock,  but  the  President  was  called  away  short¬ 
ly  after  the  manifestations  commenced,  and  the  spirits, 
which  had  apparently  assembled  to  convince  him  of 
their  power,  gave  visible  tokens  of  their  displeasure  at 
the  President’s  absence,  by  pinching  Mr.  Stanton’s  ears 
and  twitching  Mr.  Welles’s  beard.  He  soon  returned, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  harmony  was  restored, 
for  the  mishaps  to  the  secretaries  caused  such  bursts 
of  laughter  that  the  influence  was  very  unpropitious. 
For  some  half-hour  the  demonstrations  were  of  a  phys¬ 
ical  character— tables  were  moved,  and  the  picture  of 
Henry  Clay,  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  was  swayed 
more  than  a  foot,  and  two  eandelabras,  presented  by 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  President  Adams,  were  twice 
raised  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  before  Shockle  was  fully 
under  spiritual  influence,  and  so  powerful  were  the 
subsequent  manifestations,  that  twice  during  the  even¬ 
ing  restoratives  were  applied,  for  he  was  much  weak¬ 
ened  ;  and  though  I  took  no  notes,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  as  faithful  an  account  as  possible  of  what 
took  place. 

Loud  rappings,  about  nine  o’clock,  were  heard  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  the  President’s  feet,  and  Mr.  Shockle 
stated  that  an  Indian  desired  to  communicate. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  the  President,  “  I  should  be  happy 
to  hear  what  his  Indian  majesty  has  to  say.  We  have 
recently  had  a  visitation  from  our  red  brethren,  and  it 
was  the  only  delegation,  black,  white,  or  blue,  which 
did  not  volunteer  some  advice  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war.” 

The  medium  then  called  for  pencil  and  paper,  and 
they  were  laid  upon  the  table  in  sight  of  all.  A  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  then  taken  from  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the 
materials  were  carefully  concealed  from  sight.  In  less 
space  of  time  than  it  has  required  for  me  to  write  this, 
knocks  were  heard  and  the  paper  was  uncovered.  To 
the  surprise  of  all  present  it  read  as  follows  : 

“  Haste  makes  waste,  but  delays  cause  vexations. 
Give  vitality  by  energy.  Use  every  means  to  subdue. 
Proclamations  are  useless  ;  make  a  bold  front  and 
fight  the  enemy  ;  leave  traitors  at  home  to  the  care  of 
loyal  men.  Less  note  of  preparation,  less  parade  and 
policy  talk,  and  more  action.  Henry  Knox.” 

“  That  is  not  Indian  talk,  Mr.  Shockle,”  said  the 
President.  “  Who  is  Henry  Knox  ?” 

I  suggested  to  the  medium  to  ask  who  General 
Knox  was,  and  before  the  words  were  from  my  lips 
the  medium  spoke  in  a  strange  voice  :  “  The  first  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  General  Knox,”  said  the  President ;  who, 
turning  to  the  Secretary,  said  :  “  Stanton,  that  message 
is  for  you  ;  it  is  from  your  predecessor.” 

Mr.  Stanton  made  no  reply. 

“  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Knox,”  said  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  “  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  ability,  to  tell  us 
when  this  rebellion  will  be  put  down.” 

In  the  same  manner  as  before,  this  message  was  re¬ 
ceived  : 

“  Washington,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Wilberforce, 
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Napoleon,  and  myself  have  held  frequent  consultations 
on  this  point.  There  is  something  which  our  spiritual 
eyes  cannot  detect  which  appear  well  formed.  Evil 
has  come  at  times  by  removal  of  men  from  high  posi¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  those  in  retirement  whose  abilities 
should  be  made  useful  to  hasten  the  end.  Napoleon 
says,  concentrate  your  forces  upon  one  point ;  Lafay¬ 
ette  thinks  that  the  rebellion  will  die  of  exhaustion ; 
Franklin  sees  the  end  approaching,  as  the  South  must 
give  up  for  want  of  mechanical  ability  to  compete 
against  Northern  mechanics.  AVilberforce  sees  hope 
only  in  a  negro  army. — Knox.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  President,  “opinions  differ 
among  the  saints  as  well  as  among  the  sinners.  They 
don’t  seem  to  understand  running  the  machines  among 
the  celestials  much  better  than  we  do.  Their  talk  and 
advice  sound  very  much  like  the  talk  of  my  cabinet — 
don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Welles?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know — I  will  think  the  matter  over, 
and  see  what  conclusion  to  arrive  at.” 

Heavy  raps  were  heard,  and  the  alphabet  was  called 
for,  when  “  That’s  what’s  the  matter,”  was  spelt  out. 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  Mr.  Welles 
stroked  his  beard. 

“  That  means,  Mr.  Welles,”  said  the  President,  “  that 
you  are  apt  to  be  long-winded,  and  think  the  nearest 
way  home  is  the  longest  way  round.  Short  cuts  in 
war  times.  I  wish  the  spirits  could  tell  us  how  to 
catch  the  Alabama.” 

The  lights,  which  had  been  partially  lowered,  almost 
instantaneously  became  so  dim  that  I  could  not  see 
sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  features  of  any  one  in 
the  room,  an4  on  the  large  mirror  over  the  mantle- 
piece  there  appeared  the  most  beautiful  though  super¬ 
natural  picture  ever  beheld.  It  represented  a  sea 
view,  the  Alabama  with  all  steam  up  flying  from  the 
pursuit  of  another  large  steamer.  Two  merchantmen 
in  the  distance  were  seen,  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  picture  changed,  and  the  Alabama  was  seen  at 
anchor  under  the  shadow  of  an  English  fort — from 
which  an  English  flag  was  waving.  The  Alabama  was 
floating  idly,  not  a  soul  on  board,  and  no  signs  of  life 
visible  about  her.  The  picture  vanished,  and  in  let¬ 
ters  of  purple  appeared  :  “  The  English  people  de¬ 
manded  this  of  England’s  aristocracy.” 

“  So  England  is  to  seize  the  Alabama  finally  ?”  said 
the  President.  “  It  may  be  possible  ;  but,  Mr.  Welles, 
don’t  let  one  gunboat  or  monitor  less  be  built.” 

The  spirits  called  for  the  alphabet,  and  again 
“  That’s  what’s  the  matter,”  was  spelt  out. 

“  I  see,  I  see,”  said  the  President,  “  Mother  Eng¬ 
land  thinks  that  what’s  sauce  for  the  goose  may  be  sauce 
for  the  gander.  It  may  be  tit,  tat,  too,  hereafter. 
But  it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  our  navy,  any¬ 
how.” 

“  We’ve  done  our  best,  Mr.  President,”  said  Mr. 
Welles.  “  I’m  maturing  a  plan  which,  when  perfect¬ 
ed,  I  think,  if  it  works  well,  will  be  a  perfect  trap  for 
the  Alabama.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Shoclde,”  remarked  the  President,  “I 
have  seen  strange  things  and  heard  rather  odd  remarks  ; 
but  nothing  which  convinces  me,  except  the  pictures, 
that  there  is  any  thing  very  heavenly  about  all  this. 

1  should  like,  if  possible,  to  hear  what  Judge  Douglas 
says  about  this  war.” 

“I’ll  try  to  get  his  spirit,”  said  Mr.  Shockle;  “but 
it  sometimes  happens,  as  it  did  to-night  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian,  that  though  first  impressed  by  one  spirit, 

I  yield  to  another  more  powerful.  If  perfect  silence 
is  maintained,  I  will  see  if  we  cannot  induce  General 
Knox  to  send  for  Mr.  Douglas.” 


Three  raps  were  given,  signifying  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
position.  Perfect  silence  was  maintained,  and  after 
an  interval  of  perhaps  three  minutes  Mr.  Shockle  rose 
quickly  from  his  chair  and  stood  up  behind  it,  resting 
his  left  arm  on  the  back,  his  right  thrust  into  his  bo¬ 
som.  In  a  voice  such  as  no  one  could  mistake  who 
had  ever  heard  Mr.  Douglas,  he  spoke.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  quote  the  language.  It  was  eloquent  and 
choice.  He  urged  the  President  to  throw  aside  all  ad¬ 
visers  who  hesitate  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
to.  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  would  sus¬ 
tain  him  at  all  points  if  his  aim  was,  as  he  believed  it 
was,  to  restore  the  Union.  He  said  there  were  Burrs 
and  Blennerhassetts  living,  but  that  they  would  wither 
before  the  popular  approval  which  would  follow  one 
or  two  victories,  such  as  he  thought  must  take  place 
ere  long.  The  turning-point  in  this  war  will  be  the 
proper  use  of  these  victories.  If  wicked  men  in  the 
first  hours  of  success  think  it  time  to  devote  their  at¬ 
tention  to  party,  the  war  will  be  prolonged ;  but  if 
victory  is  followed  up  by  energetic  action,  all  will  be 
well. 

“  I  believe  that,”  said  the  President,  “  whether  it 
comes  from  spirit  or  human.” 

Mr.  Shockle  was  much  prostrated  after  this,  and  at 
Mrs.  Lincoln’s  request  it  was  thought  best  to  adjourn 
the  dance,  which,  if  resumed,  I  shall  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of.  Yours  as  ever,  Melton. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  DRUM. 

BY  GEO.  W.  BUNGAY. 

The  drummer  with  his  d.ram, 

Shouting,  “  Come  !  heroes,  come  !” 

Forward  marched,  nigher,  nigher; 

When  tfig  veterans  turned  pale, 

And  the  bullets  fell  like  hail ; 

In  that  hurricane  of  fire, 

Beat  his  drum, 

Shouting,  “  Come ! 

Come !  come !  come  ! 

And  the  fife 
In  the  strife 

Joined  the  drum,  drum,  drum — 

And  the  fifer  with  his  fife  and  the  drummer  with  his 
drum, 

Were  heard  above  the  strife  and  the  bursting  of  the 
bomb ; 

The  bursting  of  the  bomb, 

Bomb,  bomb,  bomb. 

Clouds  of  smoke  hung  like  a  pall 
Over  tent,  and  dome,  and  hall ; 

Hot  shot  and  blazing  bomb 
Cut  down  our  volunteers, 

Swept  oif  our  engineers  ; 

But  the  drummer  beat  his  drum — 

And  he  beat 
“  No  retreat !” 

With  his  drum ; 

Through  the  fire, 

Hotter,  nigher, 

Throbbed  the  drum,  drum,  drum, 

In  that  hurricane  of  fame,  and  the  thunder  of*  the 
bomb  ! 

Braid  the  laurel-wreath  of  flame  for  the  hero  of  the 
drum. 

The  hero  of  the  drum, 

Drum,  drum,  drum. 
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Where  the  Rappahannock  runs, 

The  sulphur-throated  guns 
Poured  out  hail'  and  fire ; 

But  the  heroes  in  the  boats 
Heeded  not  the  sulphur-throats, 

For  they  looked  up  higher,  higher  ; 

While  the  drum, 

Never  dumb, 

Beat,  beat,  beat, 

Till  our  oars 
Touch  the  shores, 

And  the  feet,  feet,  feet, 

Of  the  soldiers  on  the  shore,  with  the  bayonet  and 
gun, 

Though  the  drum  could  beat  no  more,  made  the  dastard 
rebels  run, 

The  dastard  rebels  run, 

Run,  run,  run. 


“  GREENBACKS.” 

The  following  was  written  across  the  back  of  one  of  those  bills. 

Green  be  thy  back  upon  thee ! 

Thou  pledge  of  happier  days, 

When  bloody-handed  treason 
No  more  its  hand  shall  raise  ; 

But  still,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  wave 
O’er  the  hearts  and  homes  of  freemen, 

Nor  mock  one  fettered  slave. 

Pledge — of  the  people’s  credit 
To  carry  on  the  war, 

By  furnishing  the  sinews 
In  a  currency  at  par — 

With  cash  enough  left  over, 

When  they’ve  cancelled  every  note, 

To  buy  half  the  thrones  of  Europe, 

With  the  crowns  tossed  in  to  boot. 

Pledge — to  our  buried  fathers, 

That  sons  of  patriot  sires, 

On  Freedom’s  sacred  altars, 

Re-light  their  glorious  fires — 

That  fortune,  life,  and  honor 

To  our  country’s  cause  we  give — 

Fortune  and  life  may  perish, 

Yet  the  Government  shall  live. 

Pledge — to  our  unborn  children, 

That,  free  from  blot  or  stain, 

The  flag  hauled  down  at  Sumter 
Shall  yet  float  free  again — 

And,  cleansed  from  foul  dishonor, 

And  re-baptized  in  blood, 

Wave  o’er  the  land  forever, 

To  Freedom  and  to  God  ! 


“  SHOULDER  ARMS  1” 

There’s  a  cry  sweeps  o’er  the  land — 
Shoulder  arms ! 

Who  would  not  a  coward  stand — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

When  one’s  country  cries  for  aid, 
Only  fools  hang  back  afraid. 

There’s  a  cry  sweeps  o’er  the  land— 
Shoulder  arms ! 


Who’s  afraid  to  meet  the  foe — 

Who  would  see  the  flag  laid  low 
In  the  dust  by  traitors  base — 

Let  him  hide  his  face  ! 

Who  would  win  a  soldier’s  fame — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

Who  would  bear  a  hero’s  name — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

Let  him  march  with  purpose  high, 

Now  to  conquer  or  to  die  ! 

Who  would  win  a  soldier’s  fame — 
Shoulder  arms ! 

There’s  a  cry  falls  from  the  sky — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

Through  the  air  ’tis  sweeping  by — 
Shoulder  arms ! 
Armies  of  the  patriot  dead 
Fill  the  heaven  above  your  head, 
There’s  a  cry  falls  from  the  sky — 

Shoulder  arms ! 
“Ye,  our  children,”  hear  them  say, 
“Ye  ai’e  born  in  evil  day ; 

But  the  evil  stout  withstood 
Turneth  into  good. 

For  the  country  we  made  free' — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

For  the  world  that  free  shall  be — 

Shoulder  arms ! 
Europe  eager  watches  you ; 

Bring  the  great  Republic  through  ! 

For  the  world  that  free  shall  be — 

Shoulder  arms !” 

Onward  !  onward  to  the  van ! 

Shoulder  arms  ! 
Forward  like  a  loyal  man  ! 

Shoulder  arms ! 

Stand  not  like  one  deaf  and  dumb, 
While  you  hear  tli’  appealing  drum  ! 
Onward  !  onward  to  the  van  ! 

Shoulder  arms ! 
See  the  rebels  ranks  advance  ! 

Wake,  man,  from  your  guilty  trance  ! 
’Tis  the  time  for  action  deep, 

Not  the  hour  for  sleep. 

God  will  bless  the  work  you  do — 

Shoulder  arms ! 

He  will  bring  you  safely  through — 
Shoulder  arms! 
Fearless  of  the  issue,  fight, 

Fighting  on  the  side  of  Right ! 

God  will  bless  the  work  you  do  ! 

Shoulder  arms ! 


OUR  COUNTRY’S  CALL. 

TO  THE  PATRIOTIC  WOMEN  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Come,  sisters  !  in  this  noble  strife 
Join  every  heart  and  hand  ! 

1  There’s  work  for  each  and  every  one — 
And  shall  we  listless,  idly  stand  ? 

List  to  tjie  widow’s  piercing  shriek  ! 

Oh  !  hear  the  orphan’s  piteous  cry  ! 
Watch  the  pale  wife  as  o’er  his-couch 
She  bends  to  catch  the  parting  sigh. 

Shall  we,  Columbia’s  daughters,  sit, 
With  hearts  unmoved  and  listless  air, 
Nor  aid  our  brothers,  husb:mds,  sons, 
Our  country’s  flag  to  nobly  bear  ? 
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Forbid  it,  heaven  !  on  thee  we  call 
In  this  dark  hour  of  deep  distress  ! 

Oh  !  give  us  true  and  loyal  hearts, 

And  words  of  cheer  and  tenderness. 

I 

We  cannot  wear  the  glittering  sword, 

And  gain  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame, 

Or  raise  upon  some  gory  field, 

For  warlike  deeds,  a  deathless  name ; 

But  we  can  go  with  gentle  words, 

With  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love, 

To  some  brave  heart — some  suffering  one — 
And  point  him  to  a  home  above. 

Our  hands  can  soothe  the  aching  brow, 

And  wipe  the  tears  which  freely  flow 
From  manly  eyes,  unused  to  weep — 

’Tis  ours  the  feeling  heart  to  show. 

Our  country  calls !  We  join  this  league, 

And  pledge  ourselves  with  earnest  zeal — 
With  loyal  hearts  and  lifted  hands, 

To  firmly  stand — come  woe  or  weal. 

Oh  !  never  can  we  see  that  Flag 
Which  our  forefathers  proudly  bore, 
Through  years  of  dark  and  deadly  strife, 
Through  fields  red  with  their  brave  heart’s 
gore, 

Torn  from  its  place,  and  ’neath  the  feet 
Of  traitors  vile,  trailed  in  the  earth, 
Disgraced,  abused,  by  those  who’ve  lived 
Beneath  its  folds  from  earliest  birth. 

Next  to  our  God,  our  country’s  cause 
Demands  our  aid — our  earnest  care — 

In  her  defence  we’ll  ever  stand  ; 

In  all  her  sorrows  we  will  share. 

Then,  when  the  storms  of  war  are  o’er — 
When  Peace  resumes  her  gentle  sway, 

We’ll  join  to  raise  our  voices  high 
To  Him  who  led  us  on  our  way. 

0  God  of  Nations  !  hear  our  prayer 
For  our  brave  soldiers  in  this  fight ; 

Protect  them  in  each  fearful  hour ; 

Defend  them  with  thy  arm  of  might, 

We  look  to  thee,  and  humbly  bow, 

Chastened,  subdued,  we  meekly  cry, 

“  Thy  will,  0,  God  !  not  ours,  be  done  !” 

Oh  !  hear  us,  from  thy  throne  on  high. 

Viola. 


THE  CAVALRY  SCOUT. 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  SECOND  WISCONSIN,  WRITTEN 
AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

“  Spare  man  nor  steed,  use  utmost  speed ;  before  the 
sun  goes  down, 

Thou,  sir,  must  ride,”  the  Colonel  cried,  “unto 
Helena  town.” 

“  Colonel  1”  the  stern  Lieutenant  said,  “  to  hear  is  to 
obey ! 

Comrades  !  the  path  is  fringed  with  death ;  who  rides 
with  me  to-day  ?” 


Out  sprang  a  little  trumpeter,  and  clasped  the  courier’s 
knees ; 

“  I’ll  sound  the  charge,  I’ll  call  the  halt — me,  too  !  let 
me  go,  please !” 

“  Nay,  boy !  I  want  nor  trumpet-note,  nor  arm  nor 
sword  so  small ; 

The  ranger’s  ball  shall  sound  the  charge,  the  halt  but 
death  shall  call.” 

To  horse  !  the  steeds  impatient  neigh ;  to  horse !  the 
way  is  long. 

Brave  hearts  are  light,  keen  sabres  bright,  and  willing 
arms  are  strong. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  !  the  clash  of  steel !  the  day  is 
nearly  done ; 

There  will  be  need  of  armed  heel  ere  the  far  off  goal 
be  won. 

Lo!  the  entrance  to  Cyril’s  Wood  gapes  like  the 
mouth  of  hell ; 

The  dauntless  courier  mutters,  “  Good  !  the  rebel  dogs 
watch  well !” 

No  rein  is  drawn  at  the  line  of  flame ;  tally,  a  score 
and  six. 

“My  place  to  lead”  is  the  sergeant’s  claim;  “Ho  for 
the  River  Styx !” 

“  Thou  follow  !”  rings  the  quick  reply  ;  “  for  God  and 
liberty  !” 

And  the  well-closed  column  dashes  by — tally,  a  score 
less  three. 

“  Comrades  !” — the  courier  turned  his  head — “  if  I 
fall,  pass  me  by, 

‘  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,’  ’tis  said  ;  it  is  no 
shame  to  die.” 

The  sunless  swamp  is  near  at  hand ;  gleameth  each 
hostile  tree ; 

Eyes  to  the  front,  the  lessening  band,  reckless,  ride 
rapidly. 

“  Help  ho  !  the  sergeant !”  (One  hath  seen  whence 
the  death-bearing  sped ; 

Aimeth  the  ranger’s  eyes  between,  pierceth  the  ran¬ 
ger’s  head.) 

Under  the  giant  cypress  him  the  rough  hands  gently 
place ;  ^ 

Give  water  to  cool  the  fevered  lips,  to  lave  the  burn¬ 
ing  face. 

Not  here  !  his  thoughts  are  far  away  in  the  home  he 
loved  so  well ; 

Like  a  sleepy  child  he  murmurs:  “Hark!  do  you 
hear  the  vesper-bell  ?” 

Hid  in  his  bosom,  bathed  in  blood,  is  a  cherished  lock  . 
of  hair ; 

He  snatches  it  forth  from  the  welling  flood,  and  takes 
of  his  own  so  fair, 

And  puts  them  into  his  comrade’s  hand — “  You  know 
the  happy  spot ; 

Give  her  who  waits  these  tresses  twain,  and  say  I 
ne’er  forgot.” 


Instant  a  gallant  Sergeant  spoke :  “  I  ride  with  thee 
to-day.” 

Along  the  ranks  a  wild  shout  broke :  “  We  follow ! 
lead  the  way  I” 

Vol.  VII. — Poetry  3 


Away !  away !  think  not  to  stay  !  no  bootless  vigil 
keep, 

Give  little  heed  to  a  comrade’s  need — a  soldier  may 
not  weep. 
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Away !  away !  the  passing  day  warns  to  use  utmost 
speed ; 

Hark  to  the  shouts  of  the  rebel  scouts  I  Away ! 
away  !  good  steed  ! 

Come  hither  and  see  the  glory  with  me — are  thine 
eyes  so  weak,  my  love  ? 

Sunlit  mountains  stand  on  either  hand,  and  a  purple 
sky  above : 

“  There’s  a  path  goes  out  at  the  golden  west,”  trod 
by  the  parting  day, 

That  leads  to  the  fabled  home  of  the  blest,  “  over  the 
hills  away:” 

The  sun  swells  big  in  a  last  fond  gaze,  big  with  the 
light  of  love — ■ 

Come  hither  and  see,  it  will  not  daze,  for  the  purple 
grows  misty  above. 

Drive  home  the  spur !  a  riderless  horse  into  the  night 
leads  on ; 

Follow  !  faint  not !  his  master’s  corpse  is  many  a  mile 
by-gone. 

On  !  on  !  deem  not  the  danger  passed  till  the  wished- 
,  for  goal  be  won. 

—  “  WHO  GOES  ?”  —  “  Thank  God !  the  lines,  at 
last  1”  and  the  hard  race  is  done. 

“  Boys !  who  is  here  r”  a  trooper  cried ;  “  How  many 
are  alive  ?” 

And  the  stern  courier’s  voice  replied :  “Brave  com¬ 
rades,  WE  ARE  FIVE  !” 

EdmunduS  ScOTUS,  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Cyril’s  Wood,  Ark. 


THE  “OLD  CONCERN.” 

A  NEW  SONG  BY  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  “  Old  Concern,”  which  has  so  long 
Its  banner  bright  unfurled — 

In  honor,  truth,  and  glory  strong — 

The  pride  of  all  the  world  ! 

Ah  !  cowards,  if  one  spark  of  shame 
Can  in  your  bosom  burn, 

Reflect  how  much  you  owe  the  name 
Of  that  good  “  Old  Concern.” 

-  / 

Through  long,  long  years,  your  happy  lot 
It  made  for  you ;  and  then 
It  gave — what  else  you  ne’er  had  got — 
A  station  among  men  ; 

Without  its  aid  which  of  you,  pray, 

An  honest  cent  would  earn  ? 

And  yet  you  wish  to  run  away, 

And  leave  the  “  Old  Concern.” 

Remember  Bunker !  Lexington  ! 

The  Delaware  !  Yorktown  ! 

Fields  where  our  fathers  fought  and  won 
Their  glory  and  renown  ! 

To  Yernon  go,  and  thoughtfully 
Gaze  on  yon  sacred  urn, 

Then  think  what  caitiffs  you  must  be, 

To  curse  the  “  Old  Concern  !” 

You’re  rich,  because  you  robbed  my  till, 
And  cotton  makes  you  great ; 

You’d  shut  up  shop  against  my  will, 

But  cotton  you  can’t  eat ; 


And  when  your  negroes  run  away, 

You  then,  perhaps,  will  learn 
It  had  been  wiser  far  to  stay 
And  mind  the  “Old  Concern.” 

When  anarchy’s  dread  wings  unfurl 
Upon  that  shore  so  dark, 

To  which  ambitious  fiends  would  hurl 
Your  frail  and  happy  bark, 

Ah  !  then,  perhaps — but  when  too  late — 
You’ll  hopelessly  discern, 

How  happier  was  your  former  state 
When  in  the  “  Old  Concern.” 

0  madmen  !  time  will  surely  come 
When  you,  in  grief,  will  learn 
To  taste  again  the  sweets  of  home, 
Within  the  “  Old  Concern.” 

Ah  !  yes,  you’ll  come  before  not  long, 

In  penitent  return, 

To  strive  and  wipe  out  all  the  wrongs 
You’ve  done  the  “  Old  Concern  !” 


A  VOICE  FROM  CAMP. 

“  As  we  approached  the  battery,  he  fell,  waving  his  sword, 

and  shouting :  ‘  We  are  men  from  Massachusetts  !  Don’t  fire 

on  us  !’  ” 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts  !  And  from  Berkshire 
to  Cape  Ann. 

We  will  rally  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man  ! 

The  beacon-light  of  Sumter  gleamed  o’er  our  hills  of 
pine, 

And  lighted  up  a  war-path  for  the  Massachusetts  line, 

And  now,  we  wave  our  starry  flag  along  your  South¬ 
ern  sky, 

Beneath  its  folds  to  conquer,  or  in  its  shroud  to  die ; 

No  coward  in  our  rear  guard,  no  braggart  in  our  van, 

While  we  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man.  , 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts  !  and  we  cannot  soon 
forget 

The  leaguered  wall  of  Sumter,  and  its  broken  parapet ; 

We  saw  the  clouds  roll  outward  and  upward  to  the 
sun, 

We  heard  your  empty  boasting,  one  hundred  men  to 
one ; 

We  stumbled  in  the  gloaming,  on  our  dead  at  Balti¬ 
more  ; 

But  our  wives  forgot  their  weeping,  and  from  fare¬ 
wells  we  forebore, 

As,  from  hearthstone  unto  hearthstone,  the  hurried 
summons  ran, 

Up  !  and  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man ! 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts  !  Your  brothers  until 
now ; 

But,  to  your  shrines  of  damning  wrong,  our  free 
knees  cannot  bow. 

Ye  have  plucked  our  banner  from  the  stars,  and  trail¬ 
ed  it  in  the  dust, 

Till  our  swords  will  sleep  no  longer  in  their  beds  of 
ancient  rust ; 

Ye  have  dared  to  brand  us  cowards,  ye  have  called  us 
peddling  knaves, 

Ye  have  proffered  us  “a  welcome  to  inhospitable 
graves !” 
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But  the  old  Flag  still  is  waving,  and  we  spurn  your 
bloody  ban, 

While  we  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man. 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts !  And  we  live  not  in 
the  Past, 

But  from  the  furnaced  Present,  our  histories  we  cast ; 

We  boast  no  defunct  heraldry,  nor  of  perished  glory 
prate, 

While  war’s  red  shuttle  glitters  through  the  web  and 
woof  of  fate : 

No  vaunting  words  we  utter,  nor  bitter  taunt  for 
scorn, 

But  stand,  as  stood  our  pioneers  in  Freedom’s  stormy 
morn, 

With  no  pride  of  state  or  section,  no  hate  of  class  or 
clan, 

To  give  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man. 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts !  along  whose  rugged 
shore, 

The  surges  to  the  beaches  sing  of  Freedom  evermore ; 

Across  whose  sun-trod  valleys,  adown  whose  rock- 
ribbed  hills, 

The  flowers  bloom  in  freedom,  in  freedom  laugh  the 
rills. 

No  slaver  ploughs  our  waters,  no  bondman  tills  our 
soil, 

Nor  tawny  mother  wakes  to  weep  o’er  unrequited 
toil, 

Yet  we  leave  our  hills  and  homesteads,  to  strike  as 
best  we  can, 

In  the  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man. 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts !  Oh !  stay  this  ghastly 
strife ! 

Ye  but  stab,  with  matricidal  hand,  the  breast  that 
gave  you  life ! 

Ye  but  quench  the  holy  altar-fires  of  Justice  and  of 
Truth, 

And  plant  Death’s  gory  chaplet  on  the  brow  of  Free¬ 
dom’s  youth  ! 

And  would  .ye  tear,  with  bloody  hands,  the  glory- 
wreaths  that  twine 

Round  Yorktown’s  ancient  ruin  and  the  shades  of 
Brandywine ! 

No  !  no  !  It  cannot,  shall  not  be  !  Give  back,  ye 
traitor-clan  ! 

In  this  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man ! 

We  are  men  of  Massachusetts  !  0  shades  of  mighty 

dead  ! 

Awakened  from  your  sleeping  by  the  thunder  of  our 
tread ! 

Do  ye  marvel  at  the  striving  of  your  sons  above  your 
graves  ? 

Do  ye  ask,  what  means  this  reddening  clash  of  bayo¬ 
nets  and  glaves  ? 

They  would  pluck  the  stars  from  out  the  flag,  and 
break  the  corner-stone, 

And  in  Freedom’s  sacred  altar-place  erect  a  reeking 
throne ! 

But  we  are  sworn  to  finish  what  you  do  well  began, 

While  we  battle  for  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  man  to 
man.  s.  p.  d. 

23 d  Maud.  Vol8.,  Sewb&rn,  A.  G. 


Songs  upon  the  Battle-Field.— A  brave  and  godly 
captain  in  one  of  our  Western  regiments,  told  us  his 
story  as  we  were  taking  him  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
shot  through  both  thighs  with  a  rifle-bullet — a  wound 
from  which  he  could  not  recover.  While  lying  on  the 
field  he  suffered  intense  agony  from  thirst.  He  sup¬ 
ported  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  the  rain  from 
heaven  was  falling  around  him.  In  a  little  while  a 
little  pool  of  water  formed  under  his  elbow,  and  he 
thought  if  he  could  only  get  to  that  puddle  he  might 
quench  his  thirst.  He  tried  to  get  into  a  position  to 
suck  up  a  mouthful  of  muddy  water,  but  he  was  unable 
to  reach  within  a  foot  of  it.  Said  he :  “I  never  felt  so 
much  the  loss  of  any  earthly  blessing. 

“  By  and  by  night  fell,  and  the  stars  shone  out  clear 
and  beautiful  above  the  dark  field,  and  I  began  to 
think  of  that  great  God  who  had  given  his  Son  to  die 
a  death  of  agony  for  me,  and  that  he  was  up  there — 
up  above  the  scene  of  suffering,  and  above  those  glo¬ 
rious  stars  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  going  home  to  meet 
him,  and  praise  him  there  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
praise  God,  even  wounded  and  on  the  battle-field.  I 
could  not  help  singing  that  beautiful  hymn : 

“  4  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear, 

To  mansions  in  the  skies ; 

I’ll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  dry  my  weeping  eyes.’ 

“  And,”  said  he,  “  there  w*as  a  Christian  brother  in 
the  brush  near  me.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  I  could 
hear  him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and  beyond  him  an¬ 
other  and  another  caught  it  up,  all  over  the  terrible 
battle-field  of  Shiloh.  That  night  the  echo  was  re¬ 
sounding,  and  wre  made  the  field  of  battle  ring  with 
hymns  of  praise  to  God.” 


The  War  of  Cavalry  and  Negroes. — It  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Northern  telegrams  that  one  hundred 
thousand  cavalry  are  soon  to  be  armed  and  equipped 
for  our  destruction.  Simultaneously  we  hear  from 
every  quarter  that  regiments  and  brigades  of  negroes 
are  also  being  impressed  into  the  ranks  of  our  foes. 
The  cause  of  these  new  movements  is  clear ;  our  ene¬ 
mies,  despairing  of  conquest  by  armies  of  infantry, 
and  umvilling  longer  to  expose  their  own  precious  per¬ 
sons  to  the  privations,  suffering,  and  death  resultant 
from  a  fair  and  equal  conflict,  are  resolved  to  burn  up 
our  cities,  bridges,  depots,  and  dwelling-houses,  by 
raids  in  the  interior,  and  to  add  the  horrors  of  a  St. 
Domingo  massacre  to  their  own  plundering  and  brutal 
warfare. 

Such  elements  of  darkness  do  not  mean  reunion  ; 
they  do  not  even  stop  at  the  idea  of  conquest  and  sub¬ 
jugation;  they  can  only  portend  utter  desolation  and 
extermination.  We  feel  profoundly  touched  at  the 
sad  and  solemn  picture  of  the  future  that  is  thus  weav¬ 
ing  in  the  womb  of  fate,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
to  be  deplored  as  an  unmixed  evil ;  thousands  of  in¬ 
nocent,  helpless,  and  noble  hearts  will  fall  crushed  and 
bleeding  under  the  wheels  of  this  Juggernaut  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  but  from  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  spring 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  the  temple  of  hope  and 
freedom  will  be  rebuilt  and  reconsecrated.  W e  can¬ 
not  thus  be  subdued.  We  shall  rise  higher,  more  in¬ 
tact  and  unitod  as  these  ten-fold  furies,  thus  turned 
loose,  have  to  be  met  and  confronted. 

Our  government  must  develop  its  reserved  ener¬ 
gies,  cast  away  forbearance,  and  humbly  imitating  the 
course  said  by  Milton  to  have  been  pursued  by  our 
Creator  when  the  devils  heaved  up  volcanic  mount¬ 
ains  and  tartarean  pitch  to  overwhelm  his  angels  and 
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desolate  heaven,  we,  too,  must  gather  the  two-edged 
sword,  and  pour  out  a  consuming  fire  that  will  deluge 
the  East  with  destruction,  burning,  and  the  horrors  of 
despair. 

We  <;an  arm  and  equip  fifty  thousand  of  our  vete¬ 
rans,  who  never  fled  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
can  move  unhurt,  and  almost  unchallenged,  from  Cin- 
cinati  to  Boston.  They  can  lay  in  ashes  the  richest 
and  most  populous  of  Northern  cities,  leaving  behind 
them  a  belt  as  broad  and  as  burning  as  the  elliptic. 
They  can  run  a  burning  plough-share  over  the  hot-beds 
of  puling  fanaticism,  from  which  sprang  the  Ate  turn¬ 
ed  loose  on  the  South. 

If  our  President  will  but  announce  and  permit  such 
a  policy,  he  will  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  will  evoke  a  new  spirit  in  the  South  that  has 
never  yet  been  called  into  action.  Thousands  of  men 
are  just  now  thrust  out  with  cruelty  and  ignominy  from 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  and 
they  are  thirsting  to  go  back  with  fire  and  sword. 
Thousands  more  of  our  people,  who  have  felt  that 
mere  defence  of  our  own  land  was  not  the  true  policy, 
would  be  stirred  to  their  inner  depths  by  the  trumpet- 
call  of  invasion.  We  believe  firmly  that  myriads  at 
the  North  are  prepared  to  take  refuge  in  our  ranks 
from  the  storm  of  despotism  that  is  darkening  around 
them. 

If  it  be  necessary,  iu  order  to  save  ourselves  from 
cavalry  raids  and  negro  massacres,  that  we  should 
raise  the  war-cry  of  “  Blue  bonnets  over  the  border,” 
so  be  it.  We  have  struggled  long  and  faithfully  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  this  contest  in  a  fair,  open,  and 
manly  fight ;  but  when  the  demons  of  hell  are  to  be 
turned  loose  on  our  beautiful  land,  and  its  civilization 
choked  amid  blood  and  flames,  we  must,  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  pour  back  the  fell  tide  of  ruin  on  our  barbarian 
foes  and  make  them  sing,  amid  the  falling  glories  of 
their  once-thriving  cities,  the  song  of  the  Persian  poet : 

“  The  spider  has  woven  his  web  and  the  owl  hath  sung  in  the 
towers  of  Apasiab.” 

We  shall  meet  the  truculent  Yankees  as  the  Indian 
Oonanchet  did  when  they  sought  his  alliance  after 
murdering  his  people  and  devastating  his  land.  He 
raised  himself  proudly  to  his  full  height  and  replied : 
“  The  fire  that  consumed  the  lodges  of  my  people 
turned  the  heart  of  Conanchet  to  stone.” — Chattanoo¬ 
ga  Rebel, 


An  Instjlt  to  the  Flag  avenged. — A  butternut 
meeting  was  held  at  Barnesville,  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  and  before  the  speeches  were  made  the  “  faith¬ 
ful  ”  had  a  procession,  in  which  they  carried  a  flag 
with  seven  stars,  and  a  string  of  butternuts  appended. 
A  soldier  belonging  to  the  Third  Ohio  infantry,  named 
Brackley  Machanna,  upon  seeing  this,  armed  himself 
with  a  large  butcher  knife,  and  cut  the  flag  in  pieces, 
and  daring  any  man  to  speak  against  the  National 
Government,  also  inflicting  a  severe  wound  on  the  side 
of  the  face  of  the  man  carrying  the  disloyal  emblem. 
The  mass  of  the  people  there  assembled  were  com¬ 
pletely  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  brave  fellow. 
This  man  deserves  high  promotion  for  his  deed  of 
valor,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  justly  rewarded. — 
Columbus  ( 0 .)  Fact. 


June  8. — A  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  private 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  company  G,  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
reserves,  for  having,  by  individual  bravery  and  dar¬ 
ing,  captured  from  the  enemy  two  colors,  at  the  battle 


of  Antietam,  September  seventeenth,  1862,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  in  the  act,  a  severe  wound.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Invalid  Corps  as  a  commissioned  officer. 


an  extraordinary  case  of  wounds. 

Nashville,  June  1. — The  most  extraordinary  case  of 
surviving  apparently  mortal  wounds  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  observation  is  that  of  John  W.  Vance,  com¬ 
pany  B,  Seventy-second  regiment  of  Indiana  mounted 
infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Miller. 

Early  in  April  I  made  a  brief  report  of  the  case  from 
Murfreesboro  ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
severity  of  the  wounds.  The  demoniacal  malignity 
that  could  have  induced  any  one  bearing  the  human 
form  to  have  inflicted  such  wounds  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  almost  beyond  conception. 

While  the  regiment  to  which  young  Vance  belonged 
was  scouting  near  Taylorsville,  Tennessee,  he  and  a 
companion  were  taken  prisoners.  During  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  their  captors  treated  them  kindly. 
They  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  to  lead  them  to 
suspect  that  any  different  treatment  was  in  store  for 
them  till  they  came  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Lebanon. 
Here  the  rebels  wished  to  be  free  from  the  care  of 
their  prisoners.  They  therefore  tied  them  to  a  tree. 
A  Captain  French,  of  the  rebel  army,  objected  to  the 
plan  of  leaving  them  thus  pinioned,  and  at  once  coolly 
and  calmly  drew  his  revolver  and  fired  three  shots 
through  the  head  of  each  as  they  were  pinioned  to  the 
trees.  His  companion  was  at  once  despatched ;  but  as 
Vance  was  unfastened  he  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and 
another  of  the  rebel  band,  named  Cartwright,  fired  the 
fourth  shot  through  the  victim’s  head. 

Vance  assures  me  that  he  did  not  at  any  time  lose 
his  consciousness.  He  heard  all  they  said  and  knew 
all  they  did.  Here  he  lay  twenty-six  hours,  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  April,  when  he  was  discovered 
by  some  of  our  troops  and  brought  into  camp,  and  his 
wounds  dressed  by  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Ohio  regi¬ 
ments.  Nothing  was  done  for  him  till  thirty-two 
hours  after  he  was  wounded.  These  are  the  facts. 
Now  for  the  nature  of  the  wounds : 

They  were  inflicted  by  the  large  revolver  used  by 
our  cavalry,  and  the  cold-blooded  murderers  fired 
within  a  yard  of  the  prisoned  victim’s  head. 

The  first  shot  took  effect  about  an  inch  back  and  be¬ 
low  the  right  cheek-bone,  and  came  out  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  left  cheek¬ 
bone. 

The  second  ball  entered  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below,  and  a  little  nearer  the  ear  than  the  first,  and 
passing  through  in  the  same  line  as  the  first,  breaking 
the  jaws  and  loosening  the  teeth. 

The  third  entered  the  neck  just  below  and  in  a  line 
vertical  to  the  lower  tip  of  the  ear.  This  lodged  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  from  whence  the  surgeon 
removed  it. 

The  fourth — the  one  that  had  been  inflicted  by 
Cartwright,  after  he  had  been  thrown  on  his  face — en¬ 
tered  back  of  his  ear,  about  the  centre  of  combative¬ 
ness,  and  elcaped  through  his  left  eye,  completely  des¬ 
troying  it. 

And  yet  John  \V.  Vance  lives  and  looks  well  and 
hearty.  He  is  an  intelligent,  fine-looking  young  man, 
just  arrived  at  his  majority.  I  sat  half  an  hour  on  the 
adjoining  cot,  and  conversed  with  him  and  examined 
his  wounds  while  he  was  eating  his  dinner ;  and  he 
ate  with  the  relish  of  a  man  who  loves  life  and  desires 
to  prolong  it.  The  loss  of  his  left  eye  will  be  his  only 
real  disfigurement. 

But  how  it  was  possible  for  four  leaden  messengers 
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of  death  to  pass  through  the  parts  they  did  without 
proving  mortal,  is  a  marvellous  problem.  But  such 
are  the  facts,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  perpetuated. —  Cimcinnati  Gazette. 


Pleasant  Bedfellows. — A  diary  of  a  prisoner  of 
war  contains  the  following  suggestive  incident :  “  Be¬ 
coming  drowsy,  I  borrowed  a  blanket,  went  into  the 
depot,  and  finding  a  vacant  place  between  two  pros¬ 
trate  forms,  dropped  down  to  rest  and  was  soon  lost 
in  forgetfulness.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how  long  I 
slept,  but  getting  cold,  I  partially  awoke,  and  hunch¬ 
ing  my  right-hand  partner,  requested  him  to  roll  over 
and  spoon.  He  made  no  reply,  and  giving  him  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thump,  I  again  besought  him  to  spoon,  but 
it  was  no  go.  Turning  on  my  other  side  I  shook  my 
other  bedfellow,  and  made  the  same  request.  He  too 
paid  no  heed  to  my  desire.  Exasperated  at  what  I 
considered  his  unaccommodating  spirit,  I  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Drawing  up  my  left  leg, 
I  gave  him  a  most  unmerciful  kick,  but  he  was  as 
immovable  as  the  rock  of  ages.  I  was  now  thorough¬ 
ly  awake.  Jumping  up,  I  turned  down  the  blankets, 
first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other,  and  by  the  dim 
fire-light  beheld  on  either  hand  a  corpse.  My  nap  was 
finished.  In  the  morning  I  learned  that  they  were 
rebel  dead,  brought  down  from  Murfreesboro  for  bur¬ 
ial  at  Chattanooga. 


June  4. — The  Richmond  Despatch  relates,  that,  “  a 
few  days  since,  in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  near  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  line,  a  tory  who  had  slandered  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  confederate  soldier,  was  tied  up  by  some 
half-dozen  indignant  women,  and  received  twenty 
stripes.”  As  Mr.  Macbeth  remarked  to  Mrs.  Mac,  such 
women  “  should  bear  only  male  children.” 


Knoxville,  Tennessee,  June  4. — Never  within  the 
memory  of  the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ”  have  there  been 
more  beautiful  fields  of  wheat  than  bless  East-Tennes- 
see  to-day.  We  heard  it  said  when  stampeding  was  go¬ 
ing  on  that  there  would  be  no  labor  in  the  country  to 
plant  a  crop.  The  Register ,  it  was  said,  by  its  ultra 
course  was  driving  the  Lincolnites  out  of  East-Tennessee 
and  when  the  Lincolnites  were  driven  out  there  was  no 
labor  left  to  plant  a  crop  for  this  season.  The  result  is, 
that  there  has  been  more  wheat  planted  in  East-Ten¬ 
nessee,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  providence,  a  greater 
crop,  than  ever  was  known.  On  every  plain,  on  every 
hill,  the  grain  stands  up  healthful  and  heavy — the  big 
ears  are  crying  for  the  reapers.  Now,  all  through 
our  land  there  is  going  up  a  wail  that  there  is  not  la¬ 
bor  enough  to  save  this  great  crop  which  God  has 
vouchsafed  us.  General  Beauregard  has  been  address- 
ed  in  Georgia,  has  been  solicited  to  let  the  soldiers  go 
home  to  reap  their  wheat,  that  their  wives  and  child¬ 
ren  may  not  starve.  General  Beauregard,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  has  not  responded  to  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers’  wives. 

In  East-Tennessee  we  are  more  fortunate.  We 
have  a  large  force  here  in  our  nitre  and  mining  bu¬ 
reau  •  good,  trusty  fellows,  who  under  Captain  Finnic’s 
direction,  have  been  digging  villainous  saltpetre  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  consideration  of  their 
delvin'1,  in  caves  and  boiling  nitrous  earth,  they  have 
been  exempted  from  conscription.  They  have  done 
good  service  for  the  Confederacy.  Captain  Finnie, 
through  their  aid,  has  shipped  innumerable  barrels  of 
nitre  to  the  confederate  powder-mill.  But  now  the 
question  arises,  how  is  our  great  crop  of  wheat  to  be 
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saved  ?  It  was  suggested  to  the  commander  of  this 
department  that  the  nitre  brigade  might  render  essen¬ 
tial  service  in  this  matter.  General  Buckner,  being  a 
practical  man  as  well  as  a  valiant  soldier,  has  consent¬ 
ed  that  the  nitre  men  shall  have  a  furlough  during 
harvest,  not  only  to  gather  their  own  crops,  but  to  as¬ 
sist  their  neighbors,  and  especially  the  wives  and 
children  of  soldiers  who  are  in  the  army. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  regulation  which 
Captain  Finnie  will  adopt,  the  nitre  brigade  will  do 
good  service  in  the  ensuing  harvest. 

Some  of  our  tory  friends,  whose  wheat-fields,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  expectations,  give  promise  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  yield,  have  raised  the  cry  that  there  is  no  labor 
to  reap  the  unprecedented  crop  that  blesses  the  land, 
and  therefore  have  turned  their  stock  into  their  wheat 
fields.  They  have  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  in 
regard  to  their  own  fields  ;  we  have  only  to  say  that 
we  think  they  have  not  acted  prudently  or  wisely. 
There  was  labor  enough  in  the  country  to  plant  a  great 
crop  in  spite  of  all  the  croakers,  and  we  venture  to 
say  there  is  labor  enough  to  save  the  crop  in  East- 
Tennessee,  great  as  it  is. 

General  Buckner  has  acted  very  promptly  in  view 
of  the  emergency,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  measures  he  has  taken  will  be  ample  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  season. 


A  GALLANT  DEED  AND  A  CHIVALROUS  RETURN. 

In  the  movement  of  Stoneman’s  cavalry  the  advance 
was  led  by  Lieutenant  Paine,  of  the  First  Maine  cav¬ 
alry.  Being  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  main  body,  he  encountered  unexpectedly  a  supe¬ 
rior  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  his  whole  party  were 
taken  prisoners.  They  were  hurried  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  our  advancing 
force,  and  in  crossing  a  rapid  and  deep  stream  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Henry,  commanding  the  rebel  force,  was  swept 
off  his  horse.  As  none  of  his  men  seemed  to  think 
or  care  any  thing  about  saving  him,  his  prisoner,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Paine,  leaped  off  his  horse,  seized  the  drowning 
man  by  the  collar,  swam  ashore  with  him  and  saved  his 
life,  thus  literally  capturing  his  captor.  He  was  sent 
to  Richmond  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
facts  being  made  known  to  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  he 
wrote  a  statement  of  them  to  General  Winder,  the 
Provost-Marshal  of  Richmond,  who  ordered  the  in¬ 
stant  release  of  Lieutenant  Paine,  without  even  parole, 
promise,  or  condition,  and,  we  presume,  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Confederacy.  He  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Saturday  last.  This  act  of  generosity  as  well 
as  justice  must  command  our  highest  admiration. 
There  is  some  hope  for  men  who  can  behave  in  such 
a  manner. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come. 
Lieutenant  Paine,  on  arriving  in  Washington,  learned 
that  the  officer  whose  life  he  had  thus  gallantly  saved 
had  since  been  taken  prisoner  by  our  forces,  and  had 
just  been  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  At  the 
last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  General 
Martindale’s  headquarters,  to  obtain  a  pass  to  visit 
his  beneficiary  and  benefactor.  Such  are  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  war.  We  could  not  help  thinking,  when  we 
heard  this  story,  of  the  profound  observation  of  Mrs. 
Gamp :  “  Sich  is  life,  vich  likevays  is  the  hend  of 
hall  things  hearthly.”  We  leave  it  to  casuists  to 
determine  whether,  when  these  two  gallant  soldiers 
meet  on  the  battle-field,  they  should  fight  like  enemies 
or  embrace  like  Christians.  For  our  part,  we  do  not 
believe  their  swords  will  be  any  the  less  sharp,  nor 
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their  zeal  any  the  less  determined,  for  this  hap-liazard 
exchange  of  soldierly  courtesy. 


“YANKEES.” 

BY  JAMES  S.  WATKINS. 

It  is  the  “  chivalry’s  ”  delight 
To  “  Yankee  ”  every  loyal  man, 

And  I,  just  here,  but  think  them  right 
In  calling  “Yankees  ”  all  they  can! 

For  who  are  “  Yankees  ”  but  “the  brave,” 
The  noble  and  the  daring  free  ? 

Who’d  rather  moulder  in  the  grave, 

Than  bow  to  tyrant’s  slavery  ! 

Who  but  the  “Yankees”  dared  to  break 
The  bonds  of  George,  the  tyrant  king  ? 
And  who  but  they,  ne’er  feared  to  stake 
Upon  their  cause  their  every  thing  ? 
"Who  but  the  “Yankees”  justly  brought 
Destruction  on  the  British  tea, 

And  then  against  the  .tyrant  fought 
The  battles  of  our  Liberty  ? 

And  who  but  they,  with  iron  will — 

A  sabre  and  a  trusty  gun — 

Earned  laurels  bright  at  Bunker  Hill, 

At  Concord,  and  at  Lexington? 

Who  but  a  “  Yankee  ”  dared  to  stand 
Before  Ticonderoga’s  wall, 

And,  in  Jehovah’s  name  command, 

“  This  night  thou  shalt  surrender  all  ”  ? 

Call  me  a  “  Yankee !” — who  but  they, 

O’er  Delaware’s  proud  but  frosty  tide, 
With  frozen  feet,  once  pushed  their  wray, 
Led  on  by  Washington,  their  pride  ! 
Who  but  a  “  Yankee”  forced  to  yield 
Cornwallis’  trembling  Hessian  horde, 
And,  as  the  victor  of  the  field, 

Received  that  British  tyrant’s  sword  ? 

Who  but  the  “  Yankees  ”  fiery  hot, 

Rushed  to  the  battle-field  and  plain, 

And,  led  on  by  their  beloved  Scott, 

Won  laurels,  too,  at  Lundy  Lane  ? 

Who  but  the  “Yankees  ”  forced  to  wave, 
Not  very  many  years  ago, 

Our  banner,  emblem  of  the  brave, 

High  o’er  the  walls  of  Mexico  ? 

i 

Who  but  the  “  Yankees  ”  dared  to  say 
To  rebels,  who  can  never  joke, 

“  Fort  Hatteras,”  now',  this  very  day, 
Surrender  must,  with  Roanoke  ! 

Brave  Burnside,  “Yankee  ”  to  the  end, 
Thrice  honored  shall  thy  name  e’er  be, 
For  on  that  Island’s  burning  sand 

Stacked  arms  three  thousand  chivalry ! 

Who  but  the  “  Yankees,”  brave  and  free, 
Upon  the  fierce  contested  field, 

Forced  the  usurping  “  chivalry  ” 

Their  boasted  battle-ground  to  yield  ? 
Who  but  the  “  Yankees  ”  did  compel 
The  rebels  from  Pea  Ridge  to  flee, 
Leaving  their  wounded  w'here  they  fell, 

To  hear  the  shouts  of  victory  ? 

Who  but  the  “  Yankees  ”  braved  the  tide 
Of  battle,  when  its  heat  begun, 


And  stormed  the  frozen,  rocky  side 
Of  that  stronghold,  Fort  Donelson  ? 

And  who  but  “  Yankees”  captured  there 
Full  “  thirteen  thousand”  daring  men, 

While  “  seven  thousand”  still  prepare 
To  stack  their  arms,  at  Number  Ten? 

Who  but  the  “  Yankees  ”  faced  the  heat, 

Where  death’s  relentless  missiles  sped  ; 

To  Zollicoffer’s  band  defeat, 

And  shoot  the  vile  arch-traitor  dead  ? 

Call  me  a  “Yankee  !” — it  was  they 
Who  brought  Antietam’s  battle  on, 

And  forced  the  traitors,  in  a  day, 

To  cross  again  the  rubicon  ! 

At  Gettysburgh,  ’twas  “  Yankees”  too, 

That  memorable  triumph  gained  ; 

And  there  the  victor’s  trumpet  blew, 

While  o’er  them  shell  in  torrents  rained  ! 

’Twas  “  Yankees  ”  there,  who  forced  to  flee, 

With  over  “  thirty  thousand  ”  loss,  \ 

Their  best  and  ablest  General,  Lee, 

And  back  to  Jeff’s  dominions  cross  ! 

’Twas  “Yankees,”  too,  boldly  attacked 
The  Mississippi’s  strongholds  well, 

Where  two  score  thousand  arms  w'ere  stacked, 
When  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson  fell ! 

’Tw'as  “Yankees”  there — all  “  Yankees  ”  brave  ! 

The  rebels’  great  domain  did  sever, 

And  planted,  on  its  wreck  to  wave, 

Their  flag,  forever  and  forever  ! 

i 

Call  me  a  “  Yankee !” — who  but  they 
Tore  down  the  vile  oppressor’s  rag ! 

And  hoisted  there — auspicious  day  ! 

O’er  New-Orleans  the  freeman’s  flag ! 

And  who  but  they,  pray  tell  me  ye 
Who  know,  perhaps,  the  future  more, 

Will  keep  it  spread,  till  unity 

Shall  bless  our  land  as  heretofore? 

Then  call  me,  friends,  a  “Yankee” — ay, 

O’er  earth  and  sea  that  name  proclaim  ; 

I  cannot  better  live,  to  die, 

Than  by  so  proud,  so  brave  a  name  ! 

I  am  a  “  Yankee  ”  first  and  last ! 

No  other  name  to  mine  affix — 

Call  me  a  “  Yankee  ”  loud  and  fast, 

And  place  beside  it  ”?6  ! 


BORDER  WAR, 

AS  SEEN  AND  EXPERIENCED  BY  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
CIIAMBERSBURGII,  PA. 

I. 

A  wandering  hunter  spied  the  spot, 

Where  the  Falling  Spring,  a  limpid  stream, 

Which  glides  on  its  course  like  a  fairy  dream, 

A  moment’s  joy  and  then  forgot, 

Rolls  laughipg  over  its  rocky  bed  ; 

A  moment  pure  and  a  moment  free, 

A  lagging  moment  forever  sped, 

Then  hurried  onward  toward  the  sea. 

Swept  oft',  the  victim  of  wild  intrigue, 

’Twixt  the  ripples  and  waves  of  the  Conococheague. 

# 

On  that  spot  now  rests  a  quiet  town, 

Called  after  a  man  attracted  there 
By  the  hunter’s  tale,  bewitching  fair, 

Of  the  water-fall  which  tumbles  down 
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In  foamy  spray  o’er  its  rough-hewn  stair ; 

The  spot  I  have  learned  to  love  so  well, 

Where  fancy  can  revel  without  restraint, 

And  her  creations  are  wont  to  dwell, 

And  fill  the  mind  with  pictures  quaint ; 

And  there  I  muse  on  a  thousand  things, 

Which  come  on  Imagination’s  wings, 

And  the  well-known  legends  fondly  trace, 

That  are  told  of  the  Indian-haunted  place. 

’Twas  on  this  spot  stood  free  and  wrild, 

The  Shawanese  and  the  Delaware  savage, 

Ere  Indian  warrior  taught  his  child 
To  scalp  and  murder,  burn  and  ravage. 

And  as  I  stood  by  the  stream  one  day, 

A  thousand  visions  flitting  o’er  me, 

I  thought  of  times  long  passed  away, 

And  buried  chieftains  rose  before  me  ; 

But  vain  are  the  dreams  we  would  fain  recall, 

For  oblivion’s  mantle  is  over  them  all. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  old-time  fort, 

With  its  blunderbuss  and  its  swivel  gun, 

Its  cracking  fire-arms’  loud  report, 

And  the  name  its  bold  defender  won ; 

How  the  savage  ventured  not  too  near 
Its  stockade  sides,  from  a  wholesome  fear 
Of  the  bull-dogs  laid  at  rest  within, 

But  oping  their  mouths  with  a  ghastly  grin : 

And  how  when  the  governor’s  mandate  came, 

“  Forthwith  to  deliver  up  the  same,” 

Old  Colonel  Chambers  bristled  with  pride, 

And  declared  that  “  the  guns  should  stay  by  his  side, 
For  his  guns  had  stood  by  him,  and  he 
Would  stand  by  his  guns,  as  they  should  see.” 

Then  followed  visions  of  trouble  and  strife, 

Of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife, 

The  war-whoop  wild  and  the  scene  of  slaughter, 

And  of  human  blood  in  the  limpid  water. 

And  then  from  the  buried  past  we  fly 

To  the  living  present  which  vividly  seems 
The  realization  of  mystic  dreams 
That  are  wont  to  fleck  our  dream-land’s  sky. 

From  the  time  on  freedom’s  natal  day, 

When  Craighead  urged  the  youth,  away, 

And  our  patriot  sires,  a  martial  band, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand  to  hand, 

Marched  forth  to  consecrate  the  land 

At  liberty’s  shrine  and  on  freedom’s  altar  ; 

Up  to  the  day  when  marched  the  son 
To  end  the  work  the  sire  begun, 

And  not  a  man  was  known  to  falter. 

From  the  fields  where  Steele  and  Chambers  fought, 
At  the  nation’s  first  baptismal, 

To  the  gory  spot  where  Easton  wrought 
And  died  ’midst  the  deep  swamps  dismal ; 

And  from  where  our  patriot  fathers  bled, 

And  their  comrades  moaning,  “  dead,  dead,  dead,” 
Consigned  them  to  God’s  own  keeping, 

To  the  far-off  hillside’s  thorn-bush  shade 
Where  the  gallant  Kerns  to  rest  is  laid, 

As  one  who  is  gently  sleeping. 

The  past,  the  present,  the  future,  all 

We  have  known  in  life  or  loved  in  story; 

The  dead  the  living,  the  great,  the  small, 

Obscurity’s  son  and  the  child  of  glory 
In  vision  arise  before  our  eyes, 

And  troop  through  brain  in  wild  disorder, 

And  we  look  in  the  stream  with  strange  surprise, 
When  we  recollect  we’re  on  the  “  border.” 


IX. 

And  thus  again  as  I  lay  by  the  stream 
Which  murmuring  rolls  its  waters  along, 

And  drips  o’er  the  Falls  in  rippling  song, 

My  fancies  were  shaped  and  this  my  dream, 
Minerva-like,  sprang  out  of  my  brain. 

And  bore  away  the  triumphal  car 
Of  terrible,  glorious  “  border  war 
While  rose  to  my  ears  a  swelling  strain, 

Which  seemed  like  the  voices  of  heroes  slain, 

And  this  was  the  burden  of  what  they  were  singing, 
Decadence  wild  with  the  waters  ringing. 

Away  to  the  border,  away, 

Where  your  brethren  are  calling. 

Away  and  take  part  in  the  fray, 

Where  your  children  are  falling. 

Fall  in,  men,  fall  in,  and  forward  in  order, 

Do  you  not  hear  the  cry  coming  up  from  the  border  ? 

Away  to  the  border,  away, 

Where  stout  hearts  are  contending. 

Away,  and  take  part  in  the  fray, 

Your  own  hearth-stones  defending. 

Fall  in,  men,  fall  in,  and  forward  in  order, 

The  foe’s  at  your  doors  almost,  his  foot  on  the  border. 

Away,  to  the  border  away. 

Where  brave  men  are  dying. 

Away,  and  take  part  in  the  fray, 

Where  your  kinsmen  are  lying. 

Fall  in,  men,  fall  in,  and  forward  in  order, 

The  blood  of  the  slain  is  calling,  “  Come  to  the  border.” 

in. 

Then  quickly  before  my  astonished  eyes — 

For  dreams  are  like  clouds  in  summer  skies— 

Passed  visions  of  men  in  warrior’s  guise, 

Of  men  who  were  going  to  battle : 

And  mixed  and  mingled  with  my  dream, 

Was  sabre- thrust  and  bayonet-gleam, 

And  the  fierce  artillery’s  rattle  ; 

There  was  the  Home  Guard’s  steady  line, 

The  “  State  Militia’s”  martial  front, 

The  “Anderson  Troop,”  in  clothes  so  fine, 

And  men  who  had  borne  the  battle’s  brunt. 

The  Home  Guards  marched  like  men  who  knew 
Their  dinners  were  safely  cooking  behind  them, 

And  like  men  who  felt  quite  conscious,  too, 

Of  where  the  dinner  hour  would  find  them  ; 

And  I  marched  along  with  my  gun  by  my  side, 

And  I  praised  my  captain  so  kind  and  clever, 

Who  looked  at  “  the  boys  ”  with  a  soldier’s  pride, 

And  called  time,  Right,  Right,  whenever 
He  meant  the  left  foot 
On  the  earth  should  be  put ; 

But  hurrah  for  our  captain  forever. 

I  can  never  forget,  nor  could  I  desire 

That  a  scene  like  that  which  is  certainly  worth 
A  life-long  pilgrimage  here  on  this  earth 
From  my  memory  should  ever  expire. 

When  our  sergeant  led  out  our  squad  in  the  night, 
Our  homes  to  defend,  for  our  hearth-stones  to  fight, 
And  instructed  us  thus  :  “  If  the  foe  comes  don’t  fire, 
For  you  see  if  you  should,  and  a  rebel  ‘  bites  dirt,’ 

It  would  end  our  organizations ; 

For  you  know  that  in  case  there  were  ‘  somebody  hurt,’ 
’T would  conflict  with  the  regulations.” 

Then  behind  a  stone  fence  we  were  placed  where  we 
Till  we  heard  the  approaching  relief,  [slept 
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When  we  marched  back  to  camp,  and  like  soldiers  we 
slept, 

Only  stopping  to  drink  to  our  chief, 

The  provost,  who’d  shut  up  the  bars,  though  by  stealth 
We  still  had  enough  to  drink  to  his  health. 

The  provost  (I  dreamed)  I  could  never  forget, 

And  his  aids  I  would  always  remember, 

How  from  morning  till  night  they  were  sorely  beset 
In  that  terrible  month  of  September ; 

When  the  foe  in  Middletown  Valley  was  seen, 

As  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west, 

And  at  dark  had  advanced  already  between 
Greencastle  and  Marion  at  least. 

But  the  provost  (I  dreamed)  was  a  man  who  would 
have 

His  will  and  his  way  in  his  station, 

And  to  show  that  the  town  he  would  certainly  save, 
He  issued  a  strict  proclamation : 

“  No  citizen  armed  for  the  common  defence,” 

His  bitters  could  get  of  a  morning ; 

But  the  citizen-soldiers  scorned  abstinence, 

As  their  mode  of  attack  was  by  horning. 

“  In  case  the  foe  approaches  the  town,” 

The  command  was,  “  Destroy  all  the  brandy,” 

But  it  did  noLsay  how,  so  my  friend  Mr.  Brown, 
Thought  to  drink  it  were  far  the  most  handy ; 

“  And  guards  will  be  placed,”  it  was  thus  ran  the  text, 
“  At  every  approach  to  the  Borough.” 

So  away  trooped  a  crowd,  exceeding  perplexed 
Lest  they  should  bear  arms  on  the  morrow. 

I  can  never  forget  what  the  Guards  have  achieved, 
And  how  closely  they  looked  at  the  “  passes  ” 

Of  honest  old  farmers  who  “  spies  ”  were  believed, 
While  they  kissed  and  passed  out  all  the  lasses. 

Then  the  “  Anderson  Troop  ”  came  riding  along, 

On  horses  impressed  from  the  farmers  ; 

Their  clothes  were  new  and  their  sabres  were  strong, 
So  they  thought  themselves  “  perfect  charmers.” 
And  I  looked  at  their  steeds  when  I  saw  the  mark, 
Uncle  Sam  puts  on  all  of  his  forces ; 

And  I  “  laughed  in  my  sleeve,”  as  cried  out  some  gay 
lark, 

“  They’ve  been  branding  borrowed  horses.” 

Those  “Anderson  fellows  ”  had  drilled  for  a  while, 
And  moreover  were  splendid  blowers ; 

So  with  sabres  like  scythes  they  came  in  style, 

To  show  rebels  some  excellent  mowers. 

And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  I  can’t  vouch  for  its  truth, 
That  with  dauntless  and  terrible  blows 
They  mowed  forty  thousand  rebs  down,  forsooth, 
When  at  least  thirty  miles  from  their  foes. 

Thus  ended  this  part  of  my  dream,  when  behold, 

As  the  danger  was  past  and  as  bloodshed  was  over, 
The  “  State  Militia,”  in  numbers  untold, 

The  “War  on  the  Border  ”  began  to  discover. 

So  away  they  marched  with  but  little  persuasion, 

To  protect  “  the  line  ”  from  threatened  invasion. 

Unluckily  for  the  “  Militia,”  their  fate, 

’Twas  to  be  right  in  time  to  be  too  late  ; 

Unless  they  meant  not  to  fight  where  my  rhyme 
Will  bring  them  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Thus  peace  again  reigned,  not  so  much,  I  suppose, 
That  the  rebels  were  fearful  we’d  beat  ’em, 

As  from  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  rose 
In  their  minds  on  the  banks  of  Antietam. 


xv. 

The  quiet  town  in  its  still  repose, 

Not  a  whisper  heard  from  the  whispering  trees, 
Not  a  rumor  borne  on  the  passing  breeze, 

But  little  recked  of  the  coming  foes. 

The  clouds  were  lowering,  and  pattering  rain 
Began  to  plash  on  the  window-pane, 

And  darkness  to  veil  all  scenes  from  the  light, 
O’ercasting  the  earth  with  the  mantle  of  night. 

An  anxious  horseman  with  panting  steed, 

Rode  into  the  town  at  his  utmost  speed, 

With  the  word  that  “  the  rebels  were  coming !” 
Bells  rang  and  drums  beat  in  that  hour  of  need, 

But  all  smiled  at  the  ringing  and  drumming. 
’Twere  absurd,  men  argued,  that  here,  so  far 
From  the  army  that  lav  on  the  river  away, 

The  rebels  should  come  in  a  single  day, 

With  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war. 

Yet  while  they  argued,  the  guns  of  the  foe  • 

Oped  their  mouths  with  a  grin  on  the  town  below. 

“  They’re  here,  they’re  here  !”  was  borne  on  the  air, 
Through  street  and  alley,  “  The  rebels  are  here  ; 
Don’t  you  see  them  down  in  the  Diamond  there  ? 

I  heard  their  trumpet-tones  calling  clear.” 

And  I  walked  the  streets,  and  I  felt  the  pain 
Of  “  surrender  ”  thrill  me  through  every  vein 
When  I  heard  a  heroic  woman  declare, 

“  The  dirty  rebels,  they  won’t  fight  fair, 

But  come  when  they  know  we  can’t  beat  them, 
Instead  of  giving  us  time  to  prepare, 

As  we  do  with  them  ere  we  meet  them.” 

Then  into  the  town  incessant  poured 
The  hateful  stream  of  the  rebel  horde  ; 

“  They  had  now  just  come,”  they  deigned  to  say, 

“  A  hasty  visit  the  place  to  pay 

And  kindly  promised  for  hurry  this  once, 

To  come  again  and  stay  for  months. 

We  told  them  no  doubt  ’twas  well  designed, 

But  still  we  were  sure  they  were  quite  too  kind ; 
And  assured  them  one  thing  was  very  clear, 

We  were  not  at  all  fond  of  “  butternuts  ”  here. 

And  General  Stuart,  the  rebel  chief, 

Whom  the  farmers  call  “  the  great  horse-thief,” 
Who  captured  “  the  city  without  delay,” 

(Or  “quiet  village,”  as  Harpers  say,) 

Inquired  next  morning  with  pride  :  “  If  his  men 
Were  bad  as  was  represented.” 

“But  the  devil  ne’er,”  he  was  answered  then, 

“  Was  black  as  he  was  painted.” 

But  up  and  away  with  the  early  morn 
Were  these  defiant  rebels  borne, 

As  fast  as  our  horses  could  carry  them. 

As  the  flame  and  smoke  to  heaven  arose, 

We  declared  our  purpose  to  follow  our  foes, 

To  strike  them  hard,  and  as  to  their  blows, 

We  swore  long  and  loud  we  would  parry  them. 

So  we  shouldered  our  guns  and  went  out  to  see 
Where  the  infernal  rebels  might  be, 

But  the  devil  himself  couldn’t  find  them. 

For  “  over  the  river  and  far  away,” 

They  had  gone,  as  they  hadn’t  “  the  time  to  stay,” 
Leaving  “  flaming  regrets  ”  behind  them. 
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Y.* 

The  autumn  bleak  and  the  winter  cold 
Passed  slowly  by,  while  afar  off  rolled 
War’s  tide  and  train  of  desolation. 

On  the  Rappahannock’s  blood-stained  shore, 

Where  the  Yazoo’s  darksome  waters  pour, 

Or  Stone  River’s  waves  are  mingled  with  gore, 

Stood  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation. 

Our  fathers,  brothers,  sons  were  there, 

While  a  sister’s  sigh  or  a  mother’s  prayer, 

Went  up  to  heaven,  “  0  Father,  spare  !” 

The  rifle-flash  and  bayonet-thrust, 

The  ranks  of  men,  the  columns  of  dust, 

The  musketry  crash,  the  cannon’s  roar, 

And  all  the  ominous  sound  of  war, 

Was  the  only  answer  the  lightning  brought, 

From  where  contending  thousands  fought. 

The  only  answer — Ah  !  no,  the  rod 
Upraised  to  punish  a  nation  for  sin, 

Is  felt  in  the  cry,  “  My  son,  0  God !” 

At  the  one  little  name  in  the  bulletin  ; 

And  this  is  answer  enough  for  her, 

Whose  hopes  and  all  that  she  loved  on  earth, 

Are  borne  to  a  soldier’s  sepulchre, 

And  buried  afar  from  the  place  of  his  birth ; 

Or  brought  in  sorrow  and  laid  to  sleep, 

Where  its  vigils  affection  may  silently  keep. 

The  dreadful  sounds  of  War,  War,  War, 

Still  smote  on  the  ear,  yet  while  we  bore 
Our  loved  ones  home  and  mournfully  laid 
Their  bodies  at  rest 'in  the  earth  at  our  feet, 
Mourned  over  their  graves  and  solemnly  played 
Funereal  dirges  for  heroes  meet ; 

Men  black  as  Erebus  sprung  forth, 

And  I  saw  them  spring  at  their  country’s  call, 
Raised  up  the  banner  of  the  North, 

And  placed  it  high  on  Wagner’s  wall. 

From  the  dens  where  burrow  a  subject  race, 
Methought  I  saw  them  face  to  face 
With  the  monster  Death  on  Wagner’s  towers, 
Exclaiming:  “The  Fort  it  must  be  Ours.” 

And  I  turned  and  pointed  where  heroes  lay, 

And  pronounced  a  benediction  of  sorrow : 

“  Sleep  sweetly,  brave  men,  for  ye  this  day 

Have  gained  for  your  children  a  glorious  to-morrow.” 

vr. 

But  again  the  rumor  is  borne  on  the  breeze, 

(We  often  before  had  rumors  like  these,) 

That  Lee  is  movfng,  intent  on  invasion. 

But  we  heeded  it  not  until  it  wa$  clear 
That  Jenkins  had  come  unpleasantly  near, 

And  Lee  himself  would  surely  be  here 
Before  his  head  had  many  more  days  on. 

Then  away  the  “  prominent  citizens”  hurried, 

Excited,  frightened,  flustered,  flurried, 

In  wagons,  carriages,  sulkies,  carts, 

On  horseback,  “  on  foot,”  by  all  manner  of  arts 
And  devices ; 

And  all  kinds  of  people — Smith,  Jones, 

Roberts,  Robinson,  Brown,  and  Bones, 

And  the  Rices. 

*  This  Part  refers  to  the  young  men  of  Chambersburgh,  Pa., 
who  were  killed  in  the  battles  of  Stone  Itiver  and  Fredericks- 
burgh,  and  to  the  colored  men  of  the  same  place  who  belonged 
to  the  Massachusetts  Fifty-fourth  regiment,  which  displayed  so 
great  bravery  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner. 


While  away  in  advance  of  the  headlong  race, 

Was  a  carriage  that  looked  like  R - n’s, 

Which  seemed  “  like  he  gwine  to  leab  de  place,” 
Through  fear  of  the  mighty  Jenkins. 

’Mid  shriek,  and  yell,  and  cry,  and  shout, 

And  peals  of  wicked  laughter, 

On,  hurried  on,  the  rabble  rout, 

With  Milroy’s  wagons  after. 

Pell-mell, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skurry, 

Toss  and  tumble, 

Roll  and  rumble, 

And  dust  to  make  us  blind,  most ; 

Thus  Milroy’s  trains 
Came  over  plains, 

And  rills  and  ridges, 

Brooks  and  bridges, 

Let  worst  be  worst, 

The  best  man  first, 

And  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

And  sure  enough,  when  all  had  gone, 

And  night  put  her  sable  garments  on, 

Came  Jenkins,  the  guerrilla  chief, 

And  arrant  traitor,  and  braggart,  and  thief, 

To  pay  us  that  long-threatened  visit. 

His  rebs  were  dirty  as  dirt  could  make  ’em, 

And  Jenkins  himself  may  have  been  a  sachem, 

A  man  or  gorilla,  a  monkey  or  fairy, 

Or  p’rhaps  the  famous  “  What  is  it  ?”  • 

Which  usually  goes  with  “  travelling  shows.” 

But  whatever  he  was,  no  one  I  suppose, 

Will  deny  he  was  wretchedly  dirty  and  hairy. 

Now  Jenkins  put  up  at  the  best  hotel, 

And  as  every  thing  lookpd  uncommonly  well, 

He  grew  quite  communicative  ; 

No  foe  on  his  front,  no  foe  on  his  rear, 

Though  he  found  on  his  flanks  two  glasses  of  beer, 
He  soon  threw  them  off  like  a  “  native.'” 

’Tis  wondrous  to  tell  how  he  soon  sought  his  way, 
From  the  house  with  the  sign  of  the  Eagle, 

A  bird  which  he  found  he  could  ne’er  lead  astray, 
However  he  tried  to  inveigle, 

To  that  spot  on  the  Spring  whose  waters  are  clear, 
Transparent  and  lucid  as  lager  or  beer, 

Where  our  good  friends  the  Dutch  delight  overmuch, 
To  hear  their  mugs  jingle  and  “  smile”  at  the  touch, 
While  they  fight  o’er  their'  battles  “  mit  Sigel.” 

“Dear  Harmon,”  says  Jenkins,  “  I’m  glad  to  be  here, 
And  to  know  you’s  a  great  delight,  sir, 

I  confess  I’m  remarkably  fond  of  your  beer, 

And  relish  your  ‘  kase  ’  and  your  ‘  Sweitzer.’ 

Your  people  shall  all  be  treated  as  well 
As  I  this  day  have  been  ‘  treated  ;’ 

I’ll  see  they  are  paid  for  all  that  they  sell, 

And  will  suffer  no  one  to  be  cheated  ; 

But  then  they  must  all  be  content  to  receive 
Such  money  as  we  are  able  to  give.” 

!  xnprcssed,  no  doubt,  with  this  honest  feeling, 
i  For  Jenkins  was  morally  hostile  to  stealing,) 

He  ordered  all  business  men  open  their  doors, 

And  he  would  send  officers  round  to  their  stores, 

And  these,  he  assured  them,  “  would  carefully  make 
A  correct  catalogue  of  their  stock  ; 

Such  things  as  they  wanted  were  all  they  would  take 
And  the  balance  erase  from  the  book ; 
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Except  whatever  ‘  the  men  ’  might  find 
To  tickle  the  fancy  or  please  the  mind.” 

Thus  pleasantly  chatting,  when  all  was  “took  down,” 
He  looked  at  the  bills  and  bought  out  the  town. 

Still  Jenkins  had  terrible  griefs  to  bear, 

And  as  Jenkinses  never  were  known  to  swear, 

He  affirmed  :  “  He’d  be  d — d  if  he’d  stand  ’em.” 
And  so  he  launched  forth  in  a  speech  at  the  rate 
Of  Phoebus’s  horses  when  Phaeton  sate 
On  the  box  and  drove  ’em  tandem. 

“  In  a  peaceable  way  he  had  entered  the  town, 

Yet  we  had  a  hostile  spirit  shown  , 

If  he  had  said  “  horse  stealj’  to  me  it  appears, 

The  kettle  had  had  the  pot  by  the  ears — 

“  Had  stolen  his  horses  and  tried  to  shoot  down 
His  men  in  a  charge  inoffensively  made, 

Which  greatly  displeased  his  entire  brigade  ; 

Who  swore  that  unless  we  paid  all  their  losses, 

Or  begging  their  pardon  returned  them  their  ‘  hosses,’ 
The  d — d  little  town  should  in  ashes  be  laid. 

He  felt  for  his  men,  he  was  bound  to  confess  it, 

And  whatever  their  wrong  was  compelled  to  redress  it, 
And  to  settle  the  matter  desired  to  call 
Our  worthy  Town  FatheVs  together.” 

Such  was  the  substance  of  what  he  “  let  fall  ” — 

From  the  “  change  in  the  wind  ”  we  augured  a 
“  squall,” 

And  not  wishing  a  “  change  in  the  weather,” 
Cfincluded  to  send  our  Burgess  right  down, 

With  the  onerous  duty  of  “  saving  the  town,” 

Who  managed  the  business  he  found  to  be  done, 

In  a  mode  that  “  did  credit  ”  in  more  ways  than  one, 
To  our  ancient  and  goodly  Borough  ; 

To  the  knowledge  of  these  if  you  wish  to  attain, 

Go  ask  certain  lenders  of  scrip  to  explain — 

Now,  gentlemen,  please  don’t  become  so  profane, 

You  all  shall  be  paid — to-morrow. 

Now  Jenkins  determined  to  leave  us  awhile, 

But  first  thought  it  best  to  disarm  us. 

Believing  perhaps  our  powder  might  spoil, 

Or  that  pistols  and  guns  might  harm  us. 

And  hence  he  issued  an  order  requiring 
All  persons  within  the  precincts  of  the  town, 

All  rights  being  forfeited  by  them  by  firing 

(And  oh  !  how  we  trembled  at  Jenkins’s  frown) 
Upon  the  benignant  confederate  forces, 

And  wickedly  stealing  the  best  of  their  horses, 

At  once  to  deliver  all  arms  and  munitions 
To  officers  named  to  make  proper  disposal, 

On  pain  of  reprisal  for  any  omissions, 

And  punishment  dire  for  every  refusal. 

But  whether  compliance  was  honestly  made, 

Or  a  feigned  respect  to  the  order  was  paid, 

We  all  were  swift  his  commands  to  obey, 

And  have  our  names  on  his  books  “  put  down,” 
’Tvvas  really  a  laughable  farce  to  play, 

Though  done,  of  course,  “  to  preserve  the  town.’* 

Such  a  motley  collection  of  arms  I  swear, 

Has  never  before  been  exhibited  here. 

There  were  swords  without  hilts  and  guns  without 
locks, 

Stocks  without  barrels  and  barrels  without  stocks ; 
Pistols  as  big  as  your  finger,  and  e’en 
A  two-ounce  vial  of  powder  was  seen. 

And  I  stood  and  looked  on  as  my  friends  passed  by, 
And  to  whate’er  they  carried  I  gave  “  half  an  eye.” 


“  Hollo,  dear  N - ,  wdiat  is  that  you  have  there?” 

“  Oh  !  nothing — or  only  a  trifle.” 

I  caught  a  slight  glimpse,  and  it  was,  I  declare, 

A  telescopic  rifle.  - 

And  then  friend  F - came  along  and  got  booked 

For  a  load  that  would  break  down  a  mason  ; 

Five  muskets — two  sabres— astonished  I  looked 
For  howitzer,  cannon,  and  caisson. 

VII. 

But  Jenkins  now  returns  again, 

And  Lee  and  his  army  following  them, 

Grief,  terror,  and  desolation 
Throughout  our  lovely  valley  fling, 

And  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  bring 
Destruction  to  the  nation. 

The  first  to  come  over  the  roads  was  Rhodes, 

And  then  brigade,  division,  and  corps 
Into  the  town  with  clatter  and  roar,  t 

In  one  unceasing  current  pour  ; 

Divisions  almost  half  a  score : 

Johnson’s,  Anderson’s,  Picket’s,  and  Hood’s, 

On,  and  on,  and  onward  still, 

McLaw’s,  and  Pender’s,  and  Heath’s,  until 
The  corps  of  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill, 

And  “  Bull-dog”  Longstreet,  all  were  found 
Encamped  throughout  the  neighborhood  round, 

These  rebels  were  flushed  with  insolent  pride, 
Believing  an  irresistible  tide 

Like  the  ivaves  of  a  deep-flowing  river, 

Was  sweeping  the  nation  far  and  wide, 

Engulfing  us  ’neath  it  forever. 

“We’re  back  in  the  Union  again,”  they  cried 
And  endless  their  boasting  and  vaunting ; 
“You’ll  in  it  remain,”  was  all  we  replied, 

Though  endless  their  gibes  and  their  taunting. 

While  Hood’s  division  was  passing  through, 

A  lady  sporting  the  “  Red,  White,  and  Blue,” 

From  a  bosom  whence  traitor  ne’er  won  it, 

Was  hailed  by  an  insolent  reb,  who  cried, 

As  he  our  own  loved  emblem  spied, 

“  A  breastwork,  lady,  please  bear  in  mind, 

Hood’s  boys  delight  to  storm,  when  they  find 
The  Yankee  colors  on  it.” 

These  rebs  were  an  ignorant  set,  to  be  sure, 

Nor  was  their  language  always  pure  ; 

For  reading,  and  writing,  and  such  little  arts, 

Are  not  esteemed  “  essential  parts,” 

Among  our  Southern  cousins  ; 

And  one  of  them  asked,  in  a  drawling  tone, 

A  dirty,  lousy  son  of  a  gun, 

“  What  fur  do  yo’ns  fight  us’ns  ?  ” 

A  lady,  Blackwood  says  and  knows, 

Cried  out  as  the  rebs  passed  by, 

“To  the  Red  Sea  Pharaoh’s  army  goes,” 

But  things  since  veered  awry. 

For  when  old  Pharaoh  led  before, 

His  army  to  the  Red  Sea’s  shore, 

Moses  was  passing  through ; 

But  this  time  “  Moses  ”  might  be  seen 
On  Pharaoh’s  side,  sufficiently  “  green,” 

To  enter  the  Red  Sea  too. 

Now  Moses  (I  dreamed)  went  round  to  see 
That  all  our  merchandise  might  be 
(In  Blackwood  find  the  text) 
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Carefully  packed  and  marked  “  supplies,” 
While  we  looked  on  with  sad  surprise, 

To  see  our  goods  “  annexed.” 

But  I  suddenly  from  my  dreams  awoke, 

As  a  distant  sound  of  thunder  broke 
Upon  my  startled  ear  ; 

And  I  looked  around,  but  the  foe  was  gone, 
My  dream  of  “Border  War”  was  done  ; 
While  the  Falling  Spring  went  singing  on,  . 
O’er  the  Falls  in  accents  clear. 


Black  Soldiers. — A  Western  colonel,  in  a  private 
letter,  dated  June,  1863,  from  General  Rosecrans’s 
army,  to  a  friend,  says : 

“  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  darkey  soldiers.  You 
probably  know  more  about  their  fighting  than  I  do, 
but  I  am  satisfied  they  will  fight  like  tigers  when  pro¬ 
perly  managed  ;  but  a  more  useful  attachment  to  a 
post  than  a  regiment  of  them  was  never  made.  We 
have  a  regiment  here,  First  Mississippi,  and  without 
them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  do  all  the 
guarding  and  fatigue.  They  •relieve  us  of  the  fatigue 
duty  entirely,  and  have  built  some  fine  breastworks 
besides.  When  soldiers  see  them  hard  at  work  in  the 
hot  sun,  doing  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  do, 
the  ‘  opposition  ’  and  ‘  prejudice  ’  to  the  plan  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  enlisting  them  soon  disappear.  It  is  a  wise 
movement  of  the  Government.  Never  did  any  thing 
give  the  army  more  pleasure  than  the  conscription 
act.” 


The  Industry  of  the  Women  of  the  South.  —  A 
letter  from  Lincoln  County,  Tenn.,  says: 

“  I  witnessed  many  a  scene  in  this  rural  district, 
which  the  gay  ladies  of  our  fashionable  cities  may  well 
ponder  on,  with  the  reflection  of  surprise,  of  how  little 
they  know  of  the  hardships  which  their  sex  are  forced 
to  undergo  to  sustain  and  support  their  families,  while 
their  husbands  and  brothers  are  absent  fighting  the 
battles  of  our  country.  On  the  small  farms  throughout 
this  section  all  is  life,  activity,  and  industry.  Many  a 
woman  who  never  before  held  a  plough  is  now  seen  in 
the  corn-field ;  many  a  young  girl  who  would  have 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  handling  a  plough-line,  now 
naturally  and  unconsciously  cries,  ‘  Gee  up  !’  to  Dob¬ 
bin,  to  the  silvery  tones  of  which  the  good  brute  read¬ 
ily  responds,  as  if  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  so  gentle 
a  command.  Many  a  Ruth  as  of  old,  is  seen  to-day, 
binding  and  gleaning  in  the  wheat-fields  ;  but  alas !  no 
Boaz  is  there  to  console  or  to  comfort.  The  picture  of 
the  rural  soldier’s  home  is  at  this  time  but  a  picture  of 
primitive  life.  Throughout  the  country,  at  every  farm¬ 
house  and  cottage,  the  regular  sound  of  the  loom,  as 
the  shuttle  flies  to  and  fro,  with  the  whirl  of  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  is  heard,  telling  of  home  industry.  Cotton 
fabrics,  of  neat,  pretty  figures,  the  production  of  home 
manufactory,  are  now  almost  wholly  worn  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  instead  of  calicoes.  But  it  is  a  sad  thought,  that 
while  these  exertions  of  thriving  industry  are  being 
made  for  the  support  of  the  soldier’s  family,  his  little 
cottage  home,  of  which  he  nightly  dreams,  is  to  be 
abandoned  and  left  unprotected  by  the  falling  back  of 
our  troops,  and  subject  to  the  pillage  and  plunder  of 
the  vandal  infidels.  Such,  at  least,  I  fear  will  be  the 
case  in  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Coffee,  from  which 
we  have  fallen  back.” — Charleston  Courier ,  July  24. 


Able  to  defend  “  the  Flag.” — On  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  a  Copperhead  meeting  was  held  near  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  resided  an  old  couple 
named  Jenks,  the  old  gentleman,  aged  sixty-seven, 
being  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  During  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Jenks,  whose  age  is  seventy-one,  indignant 
at  the  proceedings,  got  out  an  old  American  flag 
which  had  seen  service,  and  hoisted  it  on  her  house, 
her  husband  being  absent.  The  base  wretches  wjio 
participated  in  the  meeting,  seeing  the  flag,  determin¬ 
ed  it  should  come  down,  and  they  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  house  and  demanded  of  Mrs.  Jenks  that  she 
should  take  it  down.  With  all  the  patriotic  indig¬ 
nation  of  a  matron  of  ”76,  she  refused.  They  then 
threatened  to  tear  it  down.  Seizing  her  husband’s 
old,  rusty  musket,  she  dared  them  to  try  it.  Cowed 
by  her  resolution,  and  feeling  as  much  shame  as  such 
cattle  can  feel,  they  sneaked  away,  leaving  the  old  Stars 
and  Stripes  “still  full  high  advanced  ”  in  all  its  proud 
splendor.  Some  gentlemen  of  New- York  City,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  circumstance,  came  up  and  took  Mr.  Jenks 
down  to  that  city,  purchased  for  him  a  magnificent 
American  flag,  and  bade  him  give  it  into  Mrs.  Jenks’s 
hand,  to  be  hoisted  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ensuing, 
saying,  as  they  gave  it,  that  they  were  sure  “  she  was 
able  to  defend  it  and  keep  it  flying.” — Newark  Mer¬ 
cury. 


BARBARITY  OF  THE  YANKEES. 

Treasury  Department  0.  S.,  ) 

Second  Auditor’s  Office,  July  28, 1863.  j 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  this  day  received  at  my  office  a 
series  of  Yankee  returns  of  our  soldiers  and  citizens, 
who  have  been  murdered  by  cold,  starvation,  and  the 
most  cruel  and  intentional  neglect,  in  the  Yankee  pris¬ 
ons  all  over  Yankeedom,  numbering  many  thousands. 
A  perusal  of  these  lists  is  enough,  and  ought  to  fire 
the  hearts  of  every  confederate  man,  woman,  and  child 
with  the  deepest  hatred,  fury,  and  the  desire  of  speedy 
vengeance.  Any  one  desiring  to  inspect  these  lists, 
comprising  the  bravest  and  the  best  soldiers  and  citi¬ 
zens  from  all  the  confederate  States,  and  of  the  latter 
especially,  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
can  do  so  by  calling  at  my  office,  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Grace  streets,  from  eight  a.m.  to  four  f.m. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  S.  Taylor, 

•  Second  Auditor,  C.  S. 

— Itichmond  Enquirer ,  August  11. 


REBEL  LETTERS  WRITTEN  ON  NORTHERN  SOIL. 

Hanover,  Pa.,  July  1,  1863. — The  rebel  cavalry  left 
this  vicinity  last  evening  or  this  morning,  and  passed 
on  by  the*  way  of  Duke’s  Mill,  Jefferson,  and  Seven 
Valleys. 

The  following  correspondence  from  rebel  soldiers 
to  their  friends  in  Dixie  was  captured  this  morning : 

York ,  Pa.,  June  20,  1863. — I  arrived  here  yes¬ 
terday,  about  eight  p.m.,  finding  General  Early  with 
his  headquarters  at  the  Court-House.  York  was  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  authorities  without  a  struggle,  and  ere 
this  reaches  you  we  expect  to  witness  the  fall  of  Har- 
risburgh.  There  was  a  small  fight  at  or  this  side  of 
Columbia  Bridge  yesterday,  which  resulted  in  driving 
the  Yankees  across  the  river,  when  they  fired  the 
bridge  and  burned  it.  The  boys  are  a  jovial  set  of 
fellows,  confident  of  being  able  to  take  Philadelphia. 

York ,  Pa.,  June  29,  1863.— The  “rebels”  arrived 
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here  yesterday  and  took  possession,  and  now  hold 
this  place.  I,  by  strategic  movements,  brought  up 
the  rear  about  eight  o’clock  p.m.  yesterday.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  here. 

General  Early  has  demanded  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  citizens  as  their  portion  of  the  levy 
for  the  support  of  the  troops.  The  confederates  are 
a  brave  set  of  men,  anxious  at  all  times  to  engage  the 
Yankees. 

York ,  Pa .,  June  29,  1863. — My  Still  Remembered 
and  Dearly  Beloved :  How  long  has  it  been  since  I 
saw  you  and  listened  to  your  sweet  voice  ?  And 
when  about  to  leave  you,  the  clasp  we  gave  each 
other’s  hands,  the  kiss,  the  last  fond  look,  and  thus 
we  parted.  This  is  all  fresh  to  memory,  and  will  be 
until  I  behold  you  again,  in  the  same  way  that  true 
friends  are  known  to  meet.  What  I  have  suffered  and 
gone  through  since  I  left  you  I  cannot  describe.  It 
appears  like  a  long  time  to  me,  and  you  are  ever  pre¬ 
sent  in  mind,  and  I  hope  I  am  still  remembered  by 
my  dearest  love. 

After  a  difficult  and  very  perilous  route  I  arrived  at 
this  place  about  eight  o’clock  last  night,  and  found 
the  rebels  ,in  full  command  of  the  city.  They  have 
been  skirmishing  about  the  neighborhood  this  morn¬ 
ing.  They  destroyed  some  of  the  railroad  track  at 
Hanover  on  Saturday,  captured  a  good  many  horses, 
but  they  were  returned,  the  men  not  being  authorized 
by  the  officers  to  do  it. 

I  had  to  give  my  horse,  “  General  Lee,”  to  a  man  to 
pilot  us.  I  hated  to  part  with  him ;  but  I  will  soon 
get  another  one,  a  better  one  than  I  have  now. 

George  and  I  have  temporarily  joined  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Virginia  cavalry ;  that  is,  until  we  can  get  with 
the  Maryland  companies,  which  are  not  very  many 
miles  distant.  .  .  It  is  very  likely  we  will  be  in  a 

battle  before  to-morrow  morning  at  Harrisburgh,  if  it 
is  not  surrendered. 

York ,  Pa.,  June  29,  1863. — After  a  long  and  round¬ 
about  wild  goose  chase,  we  arrived  here  about  eight 
o’clock  last  night,  and  found  Jackson’s  foot  cavalry 
in  full  possession  of  the  town . 

The  notorious  rebels  are  under  the  command  of 
General  Early.  They  are  in  high  spirits,  well  dressed, 
and  all  they  want  is  to  fight . 

We  expect  to  be  ordered  to  Harrisburgh  every 
minute.  The  pickets  drove  back  a  large  force  of  the 
Yankees  just  below  Columbia,  yesterday  evening,  and 
I  expect  long  ere  you  get  this  you  will  hear  of  the  fall 
of  Harrisburgh. 

The  General  has  demanded  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Yankees  of  this  place.  Already  pre¬ 
parations  are  being  made  for  the  desired  amount.  As 
there  is  no  money  in  the  bank,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  citizens  appointed  to  raise  .it,  which  I 
think  can  be  done,  as  they  are  terribly  scared . 

Good  by.  Rest  assured  that  I  will  never  disgrace 
myself  by  running  from  a  black  Yankee,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fight  till  I  die  or  conquer.  This  is  my 
motto,  actuated  by  pure  motives  and  principles. 

York ,  Pa.,  June  29, 1863. — We  are  in  strong  force, 
numbering  about  eight  thousand.  There  are  about 
sixty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  rebels  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  We  will  march  on  Harrisburgh,  I  expect,  to¬ 
night.  About  six  hundred  cavalrymen  were  at  Han¬ 
over  Saturday  night.  They  destroyed  the  railroad  for 
a  few  miles,  took  what  horses  they  wanted,  and  then 
made  back.  I  expect  we  will  make  an  attack  on  Bal¬ 
timore  after  Harrisburgh. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  WILTOWN. 

“  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.” 

Messrs.  Editors  :  In  your  issue  of  the  eighteenth 
instant,  I  noticed  an  account  of  the  engagement  of  our 
forces  and  the  enemy  at  Wiltown,  on  the  Edisto  River. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  of  the  glory  that 
now  covers  the  hereso  of  that  combat.  We  are  all 
engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  the  defeat  of  an  un¬ 
principled  enemy  is  our  only  aim,  our  highest  ambi¬ 
tion.  That  attained,  we  are  a  happy,  free,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people.  We  would  not  have  serious  conten¬ 
tions  over  small  matters.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let 
us  “  share  and  share  alike  ”  the  brilliant  deeds  as  they 
transpire — give  “  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.”  We 
would  not  pluck  a  single  twig  that  would  cause  to 
wither  the  laurel  that  crowns  a  fellow-soldier. 

The  “  Ranger  ”  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  enemy  up  the  river  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Jacksonboro  Bridge.  The  Sixth  regiment 
of  cavalry  fought  gallantly  and  bravely,  encountering 
all  the  difficulties  of  an  ambushed  enemy  at  every 
step — they  having  gained  possession  of  a  thick  wood, 
lay  concealed  behind  every  log  and  in  every  thick 
cluster  of  tree's.  Like  a  “  snake  in  the  grass,”  one 
heard  their  bullets  when  he  least  expected  them.  But, 
like  “  old  soldiers,”  our  men  rushed  onward,  driving 
the  Vandals  before  them  like  a  herd  of  sheep,  even 
to  the  very  water’s  edge.  Virginia’s  heroes  could^ot 
have  taken  a  plume  from  their  hat.  Now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dense  fog,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
approach  of  the  enemy’s  boats,  a  section  of  Captain 
Schultz’s  battery  at  Wiltown  were  forced  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  to  prevent  being  captured.  The  cavalry 
had  not  as  yet  reached  the  scene  of  action.  This 
move  left  the  enemy  in  quiet  possession  of  the  river 
at  that  point.  Hence  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstructions  that  had  checked  their  prog¬ 
ress  ;  after  which  they  passed  with  ease  and  without 
molestation  up  the  river,  within  two  miles  of  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Road  — 
the  object  of  their  raid. 

Here  they  came  in  unexpected  contact  with  Captain 
George  H.  Walters’s  battery,  who  gave  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception  with  salutes  of  shot  and  shell.  This 
certainly  surprised  them  very  much,  for  they  did  not 
anticipate  any  danger  so  high  up  the  river  and  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  with  a  mighty  demonstration  of 
courage,  the  enemy  turned  her  broadside,  fired  several 
rounds  and  retired,  Captain  Walters  shaking  hands 
with  her  stern  as  she  left — as  the  poet  says,  a  “  long, 
lingering  farewell,”  for  he  knew  she  would  never  ven¬ 
ture  there  again.  It  was  at  this  point,  (if  any,)  and 
not  Wiltown,  that  she  was  death-stricken.  Suffice  it  * 
to  say,  that  it  was  here  she  was  stopped  in  her  dia¬ 
bolical  career.  The  Jacksonboro  Bridge  was  saved  1 
Huzza !  for  the  Washington  artillery.  On  their  re¬ 
turn,  a  section  of  Schultz’s  battery  and  Captain  Park¬ 
er’s  took  a  beautiful  position  at  Mr.  Gibb’s  house,  one 
mile  above  Wiltown  Bluff,  and  rapid  cannonading  en¬ 
sued,  which  continued  about  ten  minutes.  She  may 
have  been  hit,  I  will  not  say,  but  steamed  along  down 
the  river  until  she  struck  the  obstruction  again,  and 
failed  to  pass  through  the  clearance  she  had  made  in 
the  morning.  Our  guns  had  then  ceased  to  fire  on 
her.  Giving  up  in  despair,  her  bottom  being  tightly 
wedged  on  the  piles  driven  in  the  river,  she  threw  her 
guns  overboard,  to  make  it  lighter,  that  she  might 
pass  over.  The  men  embarked  on  the  other  boat,  and 
left  this  in  flames.  The  wreck  still  stands  high  up  out 
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of  the  water,  on  top  of  the  piles,  which  proves  clearly 
that  if  she  is  dead  she  committed  suicide. 

Another  Ranger. 

— Charleston  Courier ,  July  24. 


Incidents  of  Yicksburgh. — A  Vicksburgh  letter, 
describing  the  meeting  of  General  Grants  and  Pem¬ 
berton,  on  the  day  before  our  occupation  of  the  rebel 
stronghold,  says: 

“  Thousands  of  soldiers  looked  upon  the  strange 
scene.  Two  men  who  had  been  lieutenants  in  the 
same  regiments  in  Mexico  now  met  as  foes,  with  all 
the  world  looking  upon  them — the  one  his  country’s 
glory,  the  other  his  country’s  shame.  When  they  had 
approached  within  a  few  feet  there  was  a  halt  and 
silence.  Colonel  Montgomery  spoke  :  ‘  General  Grant, 
General  Pemberton.’  They  shook  hands  politely,  but 
Pemberton  was  evidently  mortified.  He  said :  ‘  I  was 
at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  We  had  terms  and 
conditions  there.’  General  Grant  here  took  him  aside, 
and  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  talked  more  than 
an  hour.  Grant  smoked  all  the  time ;  Pemberton 
played  with  the  grass  and  pulled  leaves.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to  parole  them,  allowing  the  officers  each  his 
horse.  It  was  a  politic  thing.  The  dread  of  going 
North  and  fear  of  harsh  treatment  had  deterred  them 
from  capitulating  sooner. 

“.Our  men  treated  the  rebels  with  kindness,  giving 
them  coffee,  which  some  had  not  tasted  for  a  year. 
The  city  is  much  dilapidated,  and  many  houses  are 
injured.  The  Vicksburgh  paper  of  July  second  admits 
the  eating  of  mule  meat  and  the  pilfering  of  soldiers. 

“  In  private  houses  there  seems  to  be  much  suffer¬ 
ing  from  sickness  and  our  missiles. 

“  The  river  batteries  at  Vicksburgh  are  composed  of 
thirty-six  guns  of  the  Blakely,  Whitworth,  and  Brooks 
pattern.  All  these  fell  into  our  hands.” 


perry’s  rebel  brigade  at  the  battle  of  gettys- 

BURGir. 

* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  Perry’s  brigade  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg!!,  which  we  cheerfully  lay  before  our 
readers  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  brave  men  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Long’s  command : 

Headquarters  Anderson’s  Division,  ) 
Third  Akmv  Corps,  August  6,  1863.  j 

Editors  Richmond  Enquirer:  In  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  correcting  the  state¬ 
ments  made  of  P.  W.  A.,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Savannah  Republican ,  I  omitted  to  take  notice  of  the 
following  sentence :  “  Perry’s  brigade  advanced  a 
short  distance,  but  did  not  become  fully  engaged.” 
This  is  quite  as  incorrect  as  the  other  statements 
which  I  have  contradicted. 

Perry’s  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
David  Long,  advanced  as  bravely,  as  perseveringly, 
and  as  far  any  troops  could  have  done  in  the  same 
situation. 

They  were  hotly  engaged.  Suffered  heavier  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  any  brigade  in  the  army,  and  did  not  retire  until 
compelled,  like  all  the  others,  to  do  so  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  and  the  great  strength  of  his 
position.  ' 

By  giving  this  communication  a  place  in  your  col¬ 
umns,  you  will  render  an  act  of  justice  to  brave  men, 
whose  honor  and  reputation  I  take  pleasure  in  defend¬ 


ing  against  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement,  and  the 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  my  omission  to 
notice  it.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Anderson, 

Major-General. 

In  this  connection,  we  publish  the  annexed  letter, 
which  appeared  in  our  evening’s  edition  of  yesterday, 
previous  to  the  receipt  of  General  Anderson’s  com¬ 
munication  correcting  the  mistake  which  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  unintentionally,  had  fallen  into,  in  relation  to 
the  part  borne  by  Perry’s  brigade  in  the  Gettysburgh 
fight.  The  letter  will  speak  for  itself : 

Headquarters  IVright’s  Brigade,  | 
Orange  C.  H.,  Ya.,  August  5,  1863.  ) 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  desire  to  make  a  correction  of  the 
statement  in  my  letter  of  the  seventh  ult.,  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  your  issue  of  the  twenty-third,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  Perry’s  brigade  in  the  charge  upon  the  enemy’s 
lines  at  Gettysburgh  on  the  second  of  July.  Prom  in¬ 
formation  received  from  several  officers  of  that  brigade, 
and  who  were  in  the  charge,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
brigade  (which  is  very  small)  acted  well  — -  that  it  ad¬ 
vanced  along  with  Wilcox’s  and  Wright’s  brigades  until 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers,  and 
that  even  then  it  only  fell  back  in  obedience  to  orders, 
and  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  day  was  lost.  I 
learn,  also,  that  it  was  engaged  again  on  the  third, 
when  Pickett’s  charge  was  made,  and  that  it  suffered 
severely  in  this  latter  charge. 

This  correction  and  explanation  is  due  to  those  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers,  and  I  trust  that  all  the  papers  that  pub¬ 
lished  the  original  letter,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
will  publish  this  also.  Just  after  a  battle  there  are  so 
many  reports  and  rumors  of  particular  commands, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  grave  errors  should 
be  made  by  those  who  write  hurriedly,  and  not  alone 
from  what  they  see,  but  from  what  is  talked  of  in  the 
camps. —  Georgia  Constitutionalist ,  August  12. 


% 

Munchauseniana. — Mr.  J.  D.  Howe,  of  the  First 
Missouri  regiment,  informs  us  that  on  the  second  inst. 
two  regiments,  one  from  Kentucky  and  the  other  from 
Indiana,  rebelled  at  Rienzi,  Miss.,  and  started  South 
with  their  arms.  Four  regiments  of  Wisconsin  troops 
were  sent  to  intercept  them,  when  a  fight  ensued,  last¬ 
ing  from  Saturday  morning  until  night.  The  Ken¬ 
tuckians  and  Indianians  drove  the  Wisconsin  regiments 
six  miles  in  the  direction  of  Corinth.  At  sundown  the 
Federals  were  reenforced  by  two  Illinois  regiments, 
who  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  They  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
Chicago. 

An  eye-witness  who  walked  over  the  field  says  he 
counted  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed ;  and 
another,  who  spent  more  time,  says  he  counted  over 
six  hundred  dead. — Jackson  Mississippian,  August  $5. 


Sperryville,  Thursday ,  August  7,  1802. — Out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  Sperryville  who 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  within  the  past  two 
days,  there  are  fifty  who  cannot  write  their  names. 
The  poor  whites  as  a  rule  are  loyal,  and  but  few  of 
them  will  be  sent  South. — N.  Y.  Tribune ,  August  8. 


What  was  found  in  a  Prayer-Book. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  found  written  on  the  fly-sheet  of  a  prayer- 
book  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Louisville  : 

“  Hurrah  for  John  Morgan  !  The  Marion  of  the 
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South,  following  his  footsteps  as  much  so  as  the 
Apostles  followed  the  footsteps  of  Christ.” 

“  There  shall  be  a  Southern  Confederacy,  so  saith 
the  Apostle  Paul.  See  third  verse,  chapter  fourth,  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.” 

“  Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  !  and  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  !  -  the  Lincoln  hordes  and  Hessians ; 

polluting  the  homes  and  lands  of  Southern  men ! 
Hurrah  for  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  Deliverer  of  the 
Southern  Soil,  to  our  Southern  Brethren.” 

“  P.  P.  Fields.” 


A  Substitute. — I  will  serve  as  a  substitute  in  the 
confederate  service  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  in  the  militia  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Thomas 
Allen,  Depot  Agent  at  Duck  Hill. 

Wanted. — Any  one  wishing  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  a  man  subject  to  the  conscript  act,  will  receive  the 
following  compensation :  a  likely  negro  boy  and  five 
hundred  dollars.  Address  B.,  Appeal* Office. —  Vichs- 
burgh  Whig ,  August  6. 


An  Anecdote.  —  The  rebel  General  Stuart  and 
General  Milroy  had  a  conversation,  in  which  General 
Milroy  censured  the  system  of  guerrilla  warfare  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  rebels  at  that  time,  in  the  most  severe 
terms.  General  Stuart  remarked  that  this  species  of 
warfare  was  practised  by  our  troops  in  Mexico.  Gen¬ 
eral  Milroy  asked  him  where  he  obtained  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

General  Stuart — “  I  read  of  it.” 

General  Milroy — “You  are  mistaken,  sir !  ’Twas 
not  done,  sir  !  I  was  in  Mexico  myself.” 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  General  Stuart 
feigned  impatience  at  the  time  consumed  in  burying 
the  dead,  and  said  he  was  in  a  hurry,  as  he  intended 
to  sup  in  Culpeper  that  evening.  The  conference 
ended  by  General  Milroy  remarking:  “You  may  sup 
there,  sir,;  but  I  will  sit  at  the  head. of  the  table." 


Certificate  of  an  “Exempt.” — Doctor  G.  H.  Bur¬ 
rell,  of  North  Hyde  Park,  Vermont,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  certificate  to  one  G.  C.  Lowther  : 

“  August,  the  19  1862 

“  this  may  Surtify  that  I  george  H  Burell  of  North 
Hide  park  as  a  Fisian  do  surtify  that  gardner  C  Lother 
is  not  Liable  to  do  Military  duty  having  a  pain  in  the 
Left  Side  and  the  Liver  Bing  a  fected  and  a  Kidney 
efected  and  one  hand  efected  G  H  Burrell  ” 


munchauseniana. 

Richmond,  September  8. — Yesterday  being  Sunday, 
the  usual  variety  of  rumors  were  afloat.  Those  which 
gained  most  credence  were  the  following :  That  Gen¬ 
erals  Jackson  and  Longstreet  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Edward’s  Ferry,  and  were  at  the  Relay  House  on 
Friday  morning  last.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  rumor,  as  the  account  published  in  another  column 
from  a  Yankee  journal  shows  that  the  greatest  panic 
prevailed  in  the  Yankee  capital ;  and  old  Abraham 
doubtless  has  his  Scotch  cap  at  hand,  ready  to  make 
his  exit. 

If  Generals  Jackson  and  Longstreet  have  really 
reached,  the  Relay  House,  all  communication  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  the  West  is  thereby 
entirely  cut  off. 


The  reported  blowing  up  of  the  Long  Bridge  is  now 
generally  believed.  A  lady  who  came  through  to  this 
city  from  near  Washington  states  that  she  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  affair. 

The  enemy,  before  evacuating  Acquia  Creek,  destroy¬ 
ed  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  provisions. 

Later  intelligence  gives  us  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  General  Jackson  has  entered  Maryland  by  the 
route  above  indicated,  and  is  now  on  a  tour  to  the 
most  important  and  inviting  point  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  It  is  now  useless  to  speculate  upon 
probabilities.  The  war  has  assumed  a  new  phase,  and 
our  citizens  must  expect  hereafter  to  hear  news  that 
will  startle  amidst  both  good  and  bad  report.  The 
tables  have  been  turned,  and  the  confederate  army  is 
now  an  army  of  invasion. 


Loyal  Disciples. — The  Disciples,  “  Campbellites,” 
of  Ohio,  had  been  holding  a  tent  meeting  at  Bedford, 
in  Cuyahoga  County.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of 
September,  just  before  commencing  religious  exercises, 
Dr.  Robinson  arose  and  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  present  condition  of  our  coun¬ 
try  it  becomes  us  as  a  people  professing  Christianity, 
to  remember  our  Government  before  God  in  our 
prayers,  to  give  of  our  substance  in  support  of  the 
same  most  freely,  and  our  lives  in  every  emergency, 
when  called  upon  by  the  ‘powers  that  be,’  which 
powers  are  ordained  of  God ;  remembering  that  our 
duty  to  our  God  and  to  ourselves  requires  this  at  our 
hands.” 


Incidents  of  Port  Hudson. — Adjutant  Howard 
Cooke,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  regiment  N.  Y.  V., 
at  Port  Hudson,  related  the  following  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  the  fourteenth  of  June: 

“  Drummer  Alex.  Clearwater  especially  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  exertions  in. carrying  off  the 
wounded.  He  took  charge  of  a  squad  of  four  negroes, 
and  went  through  the  field  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
unmindful  of  the  balls  which  were  flying  around  thick 
as  rain.  He  was  wounded  while  trying  to  rescue  Gen¬ 
eral  Paine — the  same  fate  that  met  all  others  who 
attempted  it. 

“  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  hear  of  Col.  Lew.  Benedict? 
He  led  a  charge  down  on  the  left,  and  with  his  color- 
bearer  reached  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Here  the  ser¬ 
geant  was  killed  by  a  shell,  and  the  Colonel  seized  the 
color,  when  his  regiment  being  forced  back,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire,  which  he  did  without  injury.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Adju¬ 
tant  S.  B.  Meech,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Connecticut, 
written  after  the  battle  : 

“  I  saw  Colonel  Benedict  standing  just  in  front  of 
me,  where  I  was  wounded  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
looking  intently  at  the  rebel  works,  while  bullets  and 
shells  were  flying  about  very  thick.  He  walked  to  the 
rear  as  composedly  as  if  he  was  out  for  a  stroll.  I 
think  he  is  a  fine  officer.  One  of  his  officers  died  iu 
this  hospital  this  a.m.  Lieutenant  Haven,  I  think, 
was  his  name.” 


Squirrel-skin  Shoes. — Squirrel  skins  tacked  down 
to  a  board,  the  hair  next  to  the  board,  with  hickory 
ashes  sprinkled  over  them,  for  a  few  days,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  hair,  and  then  placed  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  red-oak  bark,  will,  at  the  end  of  four 
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days,  make  excellent  leather,  far  stronger  and  tougher 
than  calf  skin.  Four  skins  will  make  a  pair  of  ladies’ 
shoes.  We  hear  that  the  ladies  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
terior  counties  are  wearing  these  shoes,  and  find  them 
equal  in  softness  and  superior  in  durability  to  any 
others.  The  longer  the  skins  are  left  in  the  decoction 
of  bark  the  better  the  leather.  By  this  plan  any  body 
may  have  a  tan-yard,  and  make  their  own  leather,  as 
the  skins  are  easily  and  cheaply  procured,  and  any 
vessel  holding  a  gallon  will  serve  as  a  vat.  Our  readers 
will  do  wrcll  to  try  it  .—Richmond  Whig ,  August  21. 


General  Lee  on  Invasion. — A  correspondent  writ¬ 
ing  from  Gettysburg!],  June  seventh,  relates  a  talk  be¬ 
tween  General  Lee  and  a  mill-owner  of  this  State,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  invasion : 

General  Lee’s  confiscation  of  paper  at  the  mills 
near  Mount  Holly  Springs  has  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Givin,  one  of  the  sufferers,  at  whose  house  the  General 
breakfasted,  gives  me  some  facts  of  interest.  “  It  is 
not  that  we  love  the  Pennsylvanians,”  observed  Lee, 
“  that  we  refuse  to  let  our  men  engage  in  plundering 
private  citizens.  We  could  not  otherwise  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  army.  A  rigid  discipline  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  or  the  men  would  be  worthless.”  “In  fact,” 
adds  Mr.  G.,  “I  must  say  that  they  acted  like  gentle¬ 
men,  and,  their  cause  aside,  I  would  rather  have  forty 
thousand  rebels  quartered  on  my  premises  than  one 
thousand  Union  troops.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the 
New-York  regiments  (militia)  drove  his  horse  into  the 
engine-room  of  my  mill,  a  place  which  must  be  kept 
as  clean  as  a  parlor ;  the  men  broke  all  the  locks,  and 
defiled  every  apartment  from  basement  to  garret. 
Yet  all  this  time  I  have  been  quartering  sick  officers 
at  my  house,  and  my  new  hotel  is  thrown  open  to 
the  men  to  sleep  in  free  of  charge.” 

“  I  told  General  Lee,”  continued  Mr.  Givin,  “  that 
the  South  must  give  it  up ;  that  the  North  would  fight 
it  out  rather  than  see  the  country  broken  in  two,  and 
that  their  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take.”  “What  would  you  do,”  replied  the  General, 
“  if  you  were  in  our  place  ?”  Here  he  produced  copies 
of  the  Richmond  papers,  which  complained  so  bitterly 
about  the  war  being  waged  in  the  South,  while  it 
ought  to  be  carried  into  the  Free  States.  One  of 
the  motives  to  this  inroad  was,  therefore,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion  brought  to  bear  on  the  confed¬ 
erate  government  by  means  of  the  newspapers.  The 
eircumstance  shows  that  uncle  Jeff’s  throne  is  not  so 
stable  as  has  been  supposed. 

If  the  insurgents  acted  somewhat  humanely  by  the 
way,  they  exacted  an  ample  recompense  from  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Gettysburgh.  After  getting  possession  on 
Wednesday,  they  advised  the  people  to  leave.  Those 
who  did  so  had  their  houses  broken  into  and  robbed 
without  mercy.  Every  thing  was  carried  off  that  could 
be  made  use  of,  and  what  could  not  be  was  torn,  soiled, 
defaced,  or  rendered  useless.  With  the  influx  of 
strangers,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  in  the  hands  of  Government  agents,  it  is  positive¬ 
ly  difficult  to  get  enough  to  eat,  except  “  hard  tack,” 
and  even  that  is  not  easily  come-at-able  by  civilians. 
As  to  sleeping  accommodations,  blessed  is  he  that  ex- 
pecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Yet 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  people  kind  and 
hospitable  to  strangers  to  a  degree  that  Harrisburgh 
has  never  attained  and  never  may. 


association.  It  is  given  as  authentic,  and  was  told  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence  in  Texas: 

“  A  Union  man,  or  Yankee  as  he  was  called,  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  Texans  .and  hanged  before  the 
very  eyes  of  his  'family.  They  then  cut  him  down, 
cut  off  his  legs,  h's  head ;  cut  him  open,  took  the  fat, 
tried  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  vials  to  oil  their  revol¬ 
vers  ;  took  out  his  heart,  put  it  into  a  jar,  took  the  scalp 
from  his  head ;  then  boiied  the  head  till  the  meat  was 
removed,  then  nailed  the  skull  to  a  board  fence,  and 
putting  a  candle  in  each  eye,  in  the  evening  they  had 
a  dance  in  front  of  it,  and  as  they  promenaded  up  to 
it,  the  chivalrous  gentlemen  would  ask  their  partners 
how  they  liked  the  Yankee  candlestick.” — Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil ,  August  1. 


Yankee  Villainy  and  Flunkeyism. — In  the  late 
raid  to  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  says  the  Raleigh  State 
Journal ,  the  Yankees  entered  the  dwelling  of  ex-Gov. 
Clark,  and  took  from  his  wife  the  wedding  present  of 
jewelry  her  husband  had  given  her,  and  which  of  course 
she  highly  prized.  One  of  the  men  remarked  he 
thought  it  hard  ;  but,  said  he,  though  our  officers  pro¬ 
fess  otherwise,  in  stealing  these  things,  we  are  strictly 
under  orders — we  must  obey. 

We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  most 
sycophantic  of  all  Lincoln’s  lick-spittles,  that  the  be¬ 
trothal  ring  ordered  by  ex-Governor  Sprague  for  his 
intended  bride,  Miss  Kate  Chase,  is  a  diamond  solitaire, 
set  in  enamel  and  not  chased.  It  is  described  as  a 
beautiful  and  tasteful  ornament,  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
young  lady  who  is  the  happy  possessor  of  the  token. 
The  price  of  the  ring  was  four  thousand  dollars. — Sa¬ 
vannah  News ,  August  14. 


A  WOMAN’S  APPEAL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS. 

BY  MRS.  FIELDS. 

While  Autumn  lustre  peaceful  dies  down  in  the  yel¬ 
low  West, 

For  thee,  my  country,  I  would  plead  ! 

For  thee,  who  art  my  life,  my  creed, 

I  would  forego  this  beauty  of  the  West 
And  its  sweet  rest. 

Is  she  then  quite  bereaved,  has  love  of  glory  fled  the 
land  ? 

Do  men  forget,  who  wear  the  scars, 

They,  and  they  only,  win  the  stars  ? 

For  them  the  undying  laurels  of  the  land 
Drop  from  each  hand  ? 

Have  the  forgotten  days  of  Christ  then  past  so  far 
away  ? 

He  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ! 

You  shall  lie  soft  on  Glory’s  bed, 

If  in  clear  faith  you  walk  the  patriot’s  way, 

Nor  longer  stay. 

Is  God’s  own  image  sunk  so  low  that  money  stands  for 
man? 

Where  are  the  arms  of  will  and  brawn  ? 

Where  is  the  strength  we  cannot  pawn? 

Do  piles  of  gold  wear  dignity  like  man, 

In  this  our  plan  ? 

Men,  fathers,  brothers,  hear  you  not  our  strong  be¬ 
seeching  cry  ? 

0  lovers  1  Women  have  grown  proud  ! 

They  learn  to  look  upon  a  shroud,  . 

But  will  not  face  a  man  who  dares  not  die 
For  liberty ! 


“  Chivalry.” — We  find  in  the  New-Orleans  Era  the 
following  horrible  story  related  by  a  speaker  at  a  Union 
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Mothers  and  sisters,  sitting  by  the  quiet  twilight 
hearth, 

We  are  not  lonely,  though  alone, 

Each  patriot  soldier  is  our  own, 

Our  prayers  arise  beside  the  silent  hearth, 

To  bless  their  worth. 

Is  high  ambition  dead,  and  every  fresh  desire  of 
praise  ? 

With  him  who  makes  a  patriot’s  choice, 

With  him  shall  all  the  hours  rejoice, 

He  shall  be  rocked  by  breezes  joy  can  raise 
On  beds  of  praise  ! 

In  ancient  days,  the  nobly  brave  ’twas  said  should  win 
the  fair. 

Now,  tears  shall  bathe  victorious  feet, 

Falling,  as  fell  the  ointment  sweet : 

To  wipe  these  wounds,  the  noblest  of  the  fair 
Unbinds  her  hair. 

Is  human  life  so  vast  a  thing,  subject  to  no  decay  ? 
Do  we  forget  the  dying  leaves  ? 

Are  we  unlike  the  garnered  sheaves  ? 

That  we  can  dare  to  let  God’s  right  decay, 

In  life’s  short  day  ! 

Go  !  thou  shalt  follow  Honor,  Mercy  calling  thee 
to  go  1 

The  lamp  of  Glory  shall  not  pale, 

The  holiest  love  shall  never  fail, 

To  light  the  way  thy  blessed  feet  may  go 
With  Victory’s  glow  ! 


HYMN 

FOR  THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

Lord,  the  people  of  the  land 
In  thy  presence  humbly  stand ; 

On  this  day,  when  thou  didst  free 
Men  of  old  from  tyranny, 

We,  their  children,  bow  to  thee. 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

W e  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 

All  our  homes  are  red  with  blood  ; 

Long  our  grief  we  have  withstood  ; 

Every  lintel,  each  door-post, 

Drips,  at  tidings  from  the  host, 

With  the  blood  of  some  one  lost. 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust  1 

Comfort,  Lord,  the  grieving  one 
Who  bewails  a  stricken  son ! 

Comfort,  Lord,  the  weeping  wife, 

In  her  long,  long  widowed  life, 

Brooding  o’er  the  fatal  strife ! 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 

On  our  nation’s  day  of  birth, 

Bless  thy  own  long-favored  earth  ! 

Urge  the  soldier  with  thy  will ! 

Aid  their  leaders  with  thy  skill ! 

•  Let  them  hear  thy  trumpet  thrill ! 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  arc  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 


Lord,  we  only  fight  for  peace, 

Fight  that  freedom  may  increase. 

Give  us  back  the  peace  of  old, 

When  the  land  with  plenty  rolled, 

And  our  banner  awed  the  bold  1 
Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 

Lest  we  pray  in  thoughtless  guilt, 
Shape  the  future  as  thou  wilt ! 

Purge  our  realm  from  hoary  crime 
With  thy  battles  dread,  sublime, 

In  thy  well-appointed  time  ! 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust! 

With  one  heart  the  nation’s  cries, 
From  our  choral  lips  arise  ; 

Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 
For  our  fathers  through  the  fray  ; 

Lead  their  children  thus  to-day  ! 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 

In  His  name,  who  bravely  bore 
Cross  and  crown  begemmed  with  gore ; 
By  his  last  immortal  groan, 

Ere  he  mounted  to  his  throne, 

Make  our  sacred  cause  thy  own  ! 

Help  us,  Lord,  our  only  trust ! 

We  are  helpless,  we  are  dust ! 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

BY  ALEXANDER  H.  MORRISON. 

Hail ! — thou  eternal  platform  of  the  right ! 

Whose  planks  are  battle-fields  of  old  renown. 

Where  justice  gained  bright  victories  over  mignt, 

And  hurled  defiance  at  a  tyrant’s  crown. 

Yes,  crushed  and  beat  the  bold  oppressor  down  ; 

And  the  young  States,  whose  liberty  was  bought 
Unconquered,  and  unshrinking  from  the  frown 
Of  Europe’s  monarchs,  nobly,  faithful  wrought 
Their  blood-bought  rights  into  this  pyramid  of 
thought. 

And  who  will  raise  his  eyes  and  look  afar 
O’er  the  broad  plains  and  rivers  of  our  land, 

And  see  for  every  State  a  blazing  star 

Gemming  our  flag,  that  waves  on  every  strand — 
Sees  binding  all  the  Constitution’s  band 
Into  one  mighty  whole — will  dare  to  say 
One  word,  and  much  less  raise  his  impious  hand 
Against  that  glorious  sun,  whose  livening  ray 
Sheds  o’er  Columbia’s  sons  the  light  of  freedom’s 
day. 

Thou  mighty  fortress  of  a  people  free  ! 

A  rock  upon  whose  solid  front  may  break 
The  billows  of  oppression  ceaselessly, 

And  never  cause  its  firm-set  base  to  shake. 
Kingdoms  may  tumble,  monarchies  may  quake, 

And  revolutions  rend  the  very  earth, 

Yet  all  the  while,  if  freedom’s  sons  awake, 

Will  guard  their  sacred  rights  of  bloody  birth, 

Will  this,  their  potent  shield,  protect  each  peaceful 
hearth. 

Thou  “Bow  of  Promise”  on  oppression’s  cloud  ! 

Down-trodden  millions  gaze  on  thee  with  eyes 
That  thence  draw  lightning  to  confuse  the  proud 
Oppressor,  who  beholds  thy  arch  with  sighs, 
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And  feels  the  weakness  of  his  prophecies 
Of  failure  of  free  government — and  long, 

Yes,  long  before  the  tyrant  struggling  dies, 

Will  innovation’s  cheering,  strengthening  song, 
From  his  own  people  rise,  a  liberated  throng. 

0  solid  keystone  of  the  Union’s  arch  ! 

Will  any  dare  to  scoff  or  scorn  at  thee  ? 

Where  are  the  warriors  whose  victorious  march 
Secured  for  us  our  sacred  liberty  ? 

Hark  ! — call  them  from  their  resting-place  to  be 
The  judges  of  the  man  who  dares  deny 
Unto  this  useful  code  supremacy  ; 

From  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  they  pass  by, 

And  blast  the  traitorous  wretch,  with  lightning  in 
each  eye. 

Thou  art  the  heart  of  all  this  mighty  land  ! 

Thou  art  the  soul  of  freedom  and  of  rigjjt ! 

Thou  art  our  ruler ;  at  thy  high  command 

The  people  raise  their  voice  to  praise  or  blight. 
Thine  is  the  arm  of  law  and  warring  might, 

The  all  that  is  American  thou  art ! 

And  if  in  foreign  war  or  civil  fight, 

Columbia’s  arm  will  shield  her  noble  heart, 

The  fierce  and  bloody  strife  will  but  new  strength 
impart. 

Where  art  thou,  mighty  one,  whose  noble  form 
At  Valley  Forge,  was  bowed  in  fervent  prayer  ? 

That  never  bowed  before  the  battle’s  storm, 

But  humbly  sought  the  God  of  battles  there  ; 

Then  sought  the  British  lion  in  his  lair  ? 

And  when  at  Princeton,  on  the  cheeks  of  those 
Thy  eountrvmcn — thou  saw’st  by  morning  s  glare 
A  blanching  !  Then  thy  mighty  form  uprose, 

With  flaming  eye  and  cheek,  and  led  them  to  their 
foes. 

Dost  thou  not  from  the  spirit-land  above. 

Watch  thy  proud  child  of  freedom,  and  behold, 
With  kind  remembrance  and  undying  love, 

Thy  Government’s  strong  principles  unfold, 
Wherever  our  bright  banner  is  unrolled, 

Causing  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  to  burn 
With  fervent  zeal,  that  never  will  grow  cold, 

Until  the  groaning  millions  rise  and  spurn  . 

The  tyrant’s  yoke,  and  gain  the  power  for  winch 
they  yearn  ? 

0  thou — and  those  who  girt  thy  form  around 
In  battle  and  in  council  not  too  soon 
Your  warning  voices  thunder  from  the  ground, 

And  shake  the  silence  of  Columbia’s  noon  : 

Oh  !  tell  thy  heirs,  the  precious,  cherished  boon 
Of  liberty  to  them  to  guard  is  given, 

While  beam  the  stars  on  high,  or  shines  the  moon 
Upon  the  land  so  favored  of  high  heaven  ; 

For  which  that  Constitution  from  tyrant’s  hands  was 
riven ! 

And  tell  them,  too,  that  that  old  Ship  of  State 
Must  pass  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  civil  war  ; 

And  if  it  sinks,  then  freedom  shares  its  fate, 

And  darkness  soon  must  cover  every  star. 

Hark  !  hear  the  wail  of  millions  from  afar  ! 

And  mark  the  tears  of  sons  of  Washington. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that’s  ever  raised  to  mar 
The  title  to  our  birthright — let  the  sun 
Ne’er  rise  to  witness  such  destruction  if  begun. 
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And  let  the  cannon’s  awful  thunder  sound, 

Now  beating  in  wild  wavs  through  freedom’s  air, 
Startle  the  people  to  a  thought  profound, 

To  watch  the  brazen  war-cloud’s  sullen  glare. 

And  let  not  souls  be  sinking  with  despair ; 

For  twice  before  the  cannon's  fearful  roar 
Omened  the  breaking  of  a  day  more  fair 
Of  constitutional  liberty — what  more 
Should  stir  the  ruler’s  soul  who  sways  upon  this 
shore  ? 

For  this,  our  fathers-fought,  and  bled,  and  died  ; 

And  this  is  ours  by  dying  testament. 

And  if  for  this  our  soldiers  side  by  side 
Are  shedding  blood,  and  living  in  the  tent, 

Then  victory  to  our  armies  will  be  sent. 

But  if  a  vile  ambition  sheds  our  gore, 

In  vain  are  noble  hearts  asunder  rent ! 

In  vain  our  fathers’  graves  are  trampled  o’er  ! 

Since  God  has  never  owned  the  wrong  upon  this 
shore. 

East-Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  REBEL  PRESS  ON  THE  GETTYSBURC.H  BATTLE. 

General  Lee’s  magnificent  victory  at  Gettysburgh 
has,  doubtless,  cost  us  very  dear,  as  many  of  us  will 
know  too  well  when  the  sad  details  come  in.  At  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  only  the  great  and  glorious  result  —  the 
greatest  army  of  the  Yankee  nation  swept  away,  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot,  and  all  but  annihilated  upon  its  own 
soil — the  best  part  of  Pennsylvania  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  to  sustain  our  army,  and,  in  some  small  mea¬ 
sure,  make  good  our  heavy  losses ;  the  second  city  on 
the  continent  open  to  our  armies,  and  already  reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  number  of  millions  it  must  pay  to  ransom 
it  from  pillage  and  conflagration  ;  our  own  city  of  Bal¬ 
timore  waiting  its  deliverance  with  a  passionate  but 
secret  joy  ;  and  Washington,  that  foul  den  of  thieves, 
expecting  the  righteous  vengeance  of  heaven  for  the 
hideous  crimes  that  have  been  done  within  its  walls. 
In  Philadelphia,  how  the  Quakers  quake  this  day  !  In 
Washington,  how  the  whole  brood  of  Lincoln  and  his 
rascal  ministers  turn  pale  —  how  their  knees  smite  to¬ 
gether  as  they  hear  from  afar  off  the  roar  of  their 
grand  army  «f  the  Potomac  rolled  back  in  bloody  rout 
and  dismay,  and  see  flashing  through  their  guilty 
dreams  the  avenging  bayonets  of  those  they  dared  to 
call  “  rebels !”  Ha  !  does  their  monstrous  crime  weigh 
heavy  on  their  souls  to-day  ?  Mingling  with  the  cheers 
that  greeted  the  sweet  perorations  of  their  Fourth  of 
July  “  orators  of  the  day,”  do  their  ears  hear  the  wail 
of  the  homeless  and  the  fatherless  whose  houses  they 
have  laid  in  ashes,  whose  pride  and  strength  they  have 
laid  low  in  the  graves  of  a  hundred  battle-fields?  Yes, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  ;  that 
there  was  some  mistake  somewhere  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  they  pray  for  peace. 

But  this  is  only  their  first  lesson.  It  is  probable 
that  our  peace  commissioners  will  have  several  other 
such  to  administer  before  the  enemy  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  possible  peace  for  him  until 
he  withdraws  every  soldier  from  the  soil  of  every  State, 
including  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
and  yield  up  to  their  lawful  owners  every  town  aud 
fort  he  holds  all  around  our  borders.  Cincinnati ,  for 
example ,  would,  we  are  assured,  burn  well. 

The  Dispatch  has  the  following  : 

“  In  the  present  instance  the  very  enormity  of  the 
loss  in  prisoners  attributed  to  the  enemy  excites  incre¬ 
dulity,  although  no  man  doubts  that  he  reporter  stat- 
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ed  accurately  the  prevalent  belief  in  Hartinsburgh  at 
the  time.  We  feel  as  well  assured  that  General  Lee, 
if  he  has  met  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  has  in¬ 
flicted  a  terrible  blow  upon  them,  as  we  do  that  we  are 
living,  breathing,  sentient  beings.  Whether  the  de¬ 
tails  be  precisely  such  as  the  telegraph  gives  us  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  If  General  Lee  has,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle,  taken  forty  thousand  prisoners,  he  has  gained 
one  of  the  most  complete  victories  on  record.  He  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  between 
him  and  Baltimore,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  in  that  city  to-morrow  night.  The  force 
to  defend  it  consists  entirely  of  militia,  many  of  them 
but  ill-affected  ;  and  they  have  within  the  city  a  dead¬ 
ly  enemy,  as  numerous  as  themselves,  panting  for  re¬ 
venge,  and  ready  to  rise  on  the  first  opportunity.  In 
the  panic  which  must  follow  such  an  astounding  over¬ 
throw,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  march  in  and 
take  possession.” 

Epitaph  for  General  Meade. — The  following  epi¬ 
taph,  from  the  grave-stone  of  an  infant,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  monument  of  Meade  : 

“  If  so  soon  I’m  done  for, 

Wonder  what  I  was  begun  for.” 

—Richmond  Enquirer. 


A  Hero  of  Gettysburgii. — The  following  thrilling 
incident  was  related  to  the  editor  of  the  Bradford 
Argus,  by  B.  D.  Beyea,  who,  spent  several  days  on 
the  battle-field  in  search  of  the  body  of  Captain  C.  H. 
Flfigg,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  fight : 

In  the  town  of  Gettysburgh  lives  an  old  couple  by 
the  name  of  Burns.  The  old  man  was  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  the 
frosts  of  many  winters  has  not  chilled  his  patriotism 
or  diminished  his  love  for  the  old  flag,  under  which 
he  fought  in  his  early  days.  When  the  rebels  invaded 
the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley,  and  were  marching 
on  Gettysburgh,  Old  Burns  concluded  that  it  was  time 
for  every  loyal  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  up  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  beat  back  the  rebel  foe,  and 
if  possible,  give  them  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath 
the  sod  they  were  polluting  with  their  unhallowed 
feet.  The  Old  Hero  took  down  an  old  State  musket 
he  had  in  his  house  and  commenced  running  bullets. 
The  old  lady  saw  what  he  was  about,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  in  the  world  he  was  going  to  do  ?  “Ah !” 
said  Burns,  “  I  thought  some  of  the  boys  might  want 
the  old  gun,  and  I  am  getting  it  ready  for  them.”  The 
rebels  came  on.  Old  Burns  kept  his  eye  on  the  look¬ 
out  until  he  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coming  in,  car¬ 
ried  by  our  brave  boys.  This  was  more  than  the  old 
fellow  could  stand ;  his  patriotism  got  the  better  of 
his  age  and  infirmity — grabbing  his  musket  he  started 
out — the  old  lady  halloaed  to  him.  “  Burns,  where 
are  you  going  ?”  “  Oh  !”  says  Burns,  “  I  am  going  out 
to  see  what  is  going  on.”  He  immediately  went  to  a 
Wisconsin  regiment  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
take  him  in.  They  told  him  they  would,  and  gave 
him  three  rousing  cheers. 

The  old  musket  was  soon  thrown  aside  and  a  first- 
rate  rifle  given  him,  and  twenty-five  rounds  of  cart¬ 
ridges. 

The  engagement  between  the  two  armies  soon  came 
on,  and  the  old  man  fired  eighteen  of  his  twenty-five 
rounds,  and  says  he  killed  three  rebs  to  his  certain 
knowledge.  Our  forces  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
and  leave  our  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and 


Burns  having  received  three  wounds,  was  left  also 
not  being  able  to  get  away.  There  he  lay  in  citizen’s 
dress,  and  if  the  rebs  found  him  in  that  condition, 
he  knew  death  was  his  portion.  So  he  concluded  to 
try  strategy  as  his  only  hope.  Soon  the  rebels  came 
up,  and  approached  him,  saying :  “  Old  man,  what  are 
you  doing  here  “I  am  lying  here  wounded,  as  you 
see,”  he  replied.  “  Well,  but  what  business  have  you 
to  be  here,  and  who  wounded  you,  our  troops  or 
yours?”  “  I  don’t  know  who  wounded  me,  but  I  only 
know  that  I  am  wounded  and  in  a  bad  fix.”  “  Well, 
what  was  you  doing  here — what  was  your  business?” 
“  If  you  will  hear  my  story,  I  will  tell  you.  My  old 
woman’s  health  is  very  poor,  and  I  was  over  across 
the  country  to  get  a  girl  to  help  her,  and  coming  back* 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  got  right  into  this 
fix,  and  here  I  are.”  .  “  Where  do  you  live  ?”  inquired 
the  rebels.  “  Over  in  town,  in  such  a  small  house.” 
They  then  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  home  and 
left  him.  But  they  soon  returned,  as  if  suspecting  he 
had  been  lying  to  them,  and  made  him  answer  a  great 
many  questions,  but  he  stuck  to  his  old  story,  and 
they  failed  to  make  any  thing  out  of  old  Burns,  and 
then  left  him  for  good. 

He  says  he  shall  always  feel  indebted  to  some  of 
his  copperhead  neighbors  for  the  last  call,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  some  one  had  informed  them  of  him.  Soon 
after  they  left,  a  bullet  came  into  his  room  and  struck 
in  the  wall  about  six  inches  above  where  he  lay  on  his 
sofa,  but  he  don’t  know  who  fired  it.  His  wounds 
proved  to  be  only  flesh  wounds,  and  he  is  getting  well, 
feels  first-rate,  and  says  he  would  like  one  more  good 
chance  to  give  them  a  rip. 

Old  Burns  is  the  great  hero  of  the  battle ;  his  home 
is  thronged  with  visitors.  Governor  Curtin  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  have  called  on  him,  and  have 
made  him  valuable  presents. 

Now  mark  the  contrast  between  Burns,  who  had 
risked  his  life  to  save  his  country,  and  lay  there  on 
his  couch  wounded  and  bleeding  from  three  different 
wounds,  and  his  copperhead  neighbors,  who,  no  doubt, 
sent  the  rebels  back  to  cut  his  throat ;  and  if  they  had 
been  the  one  hundredth  part  as  mean  as  their  sympa¬ 
thizers,  would  have  done  it.  He  has  but  little  doubt 
that  after  the  rebels  left  him  for  good,  those  fiends  in 
human  shape,  finding  the  rebels  had  some  pity  for 
suffering  humanity  and  spared  his  life,  tried  to  kill 
him  themselves  by  firing  at  him  in  his  own  home. 


a  rebel  bill  of  fare. 

J.  H.  Early,  Surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Iowa  regi¬ 
ment,  found  the  following  copy  of  a  bill  of  fare  in  the 
rebel  camps  at  Vicksburgh.  While  it  is  a  capital  speci¬ 
men  of  burlesque,  it  is  no  less  a  melancholy  specimen 
of  burlesque  upon  the  rebel  rations  of  mule  flesh  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  them  during  the  last  day  of  the  siege : 

hotel  de  vicksburgh. 

Bill  of  Bare  for  July,  1863. 

soup. 

Mule  Tail. 

boiled. 

Mule  bacon  with  poke  greens. 

Mulo  ham  canvassecf. 

ROAST. 

Mule  sirloin. 

Mule  rump  stuffed  with  rice. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Peas  and  rice. 

ENTREES. 

Mule  head  stuffed  &  la  mode. 

Mule  beef  jerked  a  la  Mexicans. 

Mule  ears  fricasseed  a  la  gotch. 

Mule  side  stewed,  new  style,  hair  on. 

Mule  spare  ribs  plain, 

'  Mule  liver  hashed. 

SIDE  DISHES. 

Mule  salad. 

Mule  hoof  soused.  v 

Mule  brains  a  la  omelette. 

Mule  kidney  stuffed  with  peas. 

Mule  tripe  fried  in  pea-meal  butter. 

Mule  tongue  cold  a  la  Bray. 

JELLIES. 

Mule  foot. 

PASTRY. 

Pea-meal  pudding,  blackberry  sauce. 
Cottonwood  berry  pies. 

China  berry  tart. 

DESSERT. 

White  oak  acorns. 

Beech  nuts. 

Blackberry  leaf  tea. 

Genuine  confederate  coffee. 

LIQUORS. 

Mississippi  Water,  vintage  of  1492,  superior,  $3. 
Limestone  Water,  late  importation,  very  fine,  $2.75. 
Spring  Water,  Yicksburgh  brand,  $1.50. 

Meals  at  all  hours.  Gentlemen  to  wait  upon  them¬ 
selves.  Any  inattention  on  the  part  of  servants  will 
be  promptly  reported  at  the  office. 

Jeff  Davis  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Card. — The  proprietors  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Hotel  de  Yicksburgh,  having  enlarged  and  refitted 
the  same,  are  now  prepared  to  accommodate  all  who 
may  favor  them  with  a  call.  Parties  arriving  by  the 
river  or  drant’s  inland  route,  will  find  Grape,  Canis¬ 
ter  &  Co.’s  carriages  at  the  landing  or  any  depot  on 
the  line  of  intrenchments.  Buck,  Ball  &  Co.  take 
charge  of  all  baggage.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  visit  of  all  as  interesting  as  possible 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  VICKSBURGH. 

A  Yicksburgh  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of 
the  surrender  of  the  city : 

As  melancholy  a  sight  as  ever  man  witnessed,  for 
brave  men  conquered  and  humbled,  no  matter  how 
vile  the  cause  for  which  they  fight,  present  always  a 
sorrowful  spectacle,  and  these  foes  of  ours,  traitors 
and  enemies  of  liberty  and  civilization  though  they 
be  are  brave,  as  many  a  hard-fought  field  can  well 
attest.  They  marched  out  of  their  Intrenchments  by 
regiments  upon  the  grassy  declivity  immediately  out¬ 
side  their  fort ;  they  stacked  their  arms,  hung  their 
colors  upon  the  centre,  laid  off  their  knapsacks,  belts, 
cartridge-boxes  and  cap-pouches,  and  thus  shorn  of 
the  accoutrements  of  the  soldier  returned  inside  their 
works  and  thence  down  the  Jackson  road  into  the 
city.  'The  men  went  through  the  ceremony  with  that 
downcast  look  so  touching  on  a  soldier’s  face ;  not  a 


word  was  spoken ;  there  was  none  of  that  gay  badi¬ 
nage  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
ranks  of  regiments  marching  through  our  streets ;  the 
few  words  of  command  necessary  were  given  by  their 
own  officers  in  that  low  tone  of  voice  we  hear  used  at 
funerals.  Generals  McPherson,  Logan,  and  Forney, 
attended  by  their  respective  staffs,  stood  on  the  rebel 
breastworks  overlooking  the  scene  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  on  this  continent.  The  rebel  troops,  as  to 
clothing,  presented  that  varied  appearance  so  familiar 
in  the  North  from  seeing  prisoners,  and  were  from 
Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and 
Missouri ;  the  arms  were  mostly  muskets  and  rifles  of 
superior  excellence,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  shot-guns, 
or  indiscriminate  weapons  of  any  kind ;  it  was  plain 
that  Pemberton  had  a  splendidly-appointed  army. 
Their  flags  were  of  a  kind  new  to  me,  all  I  saw  bemg 
cut  in  about  the  same  dimensions  as  our  regimental 
colors,  all  of  the  single  color  red,  with  a  white  cross 
in  the  centre. 

The  ceremony  of  stacking  arms  occupied  little  over 
an  hour  upon  that  part  of  the  lines,  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  the  glittering  cavalcade  of  officers,  Fede¬ 
ral  and  rebel,  mounted  and  swept  cityward  on  the  full 
gallop,  through  such  clouds  of  dust  as  I  hope  never 
to  ride  through  again.  A  few  minutes  fortunately, 
brought  us  to  a  halt  at  a  house  on  the  extreme  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  built  of  stone  in  the  Southern  fash¬ 
ion,  with  low  roof  and  wide  verandahs,  and  almost 
hidden  from  view  in  an  exuberance  of  tropical  trees, 
and  known  as  Forney’s  headquarters. 

And  here  were  gathered  all  the  notables  of  both 
armies.  In  a  damask-cushioned  armed  rocking-chair 
sat  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  the  most  discon¬ 
tented  looking  man  I  ever  saw.  Presently  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  a  man  small  in  stat¬ 
ure,  heavily  set,  stoop-shouldered,  a  broad  face,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  short,  sandy  beard,  habited  in  a  plain  suit 
of  blue  flannel,  with  the  two  stars  upon  his  shoulder, 
denoting  a  Major-General  in  the  United  States  army. 
He  approached  Pemberton  and  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him ;  there  was  no  vacant  chair  nealr,  but 
neither  Pemberton  nor  any  of  his  generals  offered 
him  a  seat,  and  thus  for  five  minutes  the  conqueror 
stood  talking  to  the  vanquished  seated,  when  Grant 
turned  away  into  the  house  and  left  Pemberton  alone 
with  his  pride  or  his  grief — it  was  hard  to  tell  which. 
Grant  has  the  most  impassive  of  faces,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  his  feelings  photographed  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance;  but  there  was  then,  as  he  contemplated  the 
result  of  his  labors,  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  in¬ 
ward  satisfaction  peering  out  of  his  cold  gray  eyes. 
All  this  occupied  less  time  than  this  recital  of  it,  and 
meantime  officers  of  both  armies  were  commingled, 
conversing  as  sociably  as  if  they  had  not  been  aiming 
at  each  other’s  lives  a  few  hours  before.  Generals 
McPherson  and  Logan  now  turned  back  toward  our 
camps  to  bring  in  the  latter’s  division,  and  a  party 
specially  detailed  galloped  cityward,  about  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  flag  over  the 
Court-House. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  E.  Strong,  assisted  by 
Sergeant  B.  F.  Dugan,  fourth  company  Ohio  indepen¬ 
dent  cavalry,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  throng  of 
officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians,  ascended  to  the  cupola 
of  the  court-house,  and  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1863,  flung  out  our  banner  of 
beauty  and  glory  to  the  breeze. 

In  addition  to  the  arms  borne  by  the  captives,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  Enfield  rifles,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Kirby  Smith’s  army,  foil  into  our  possession.  Kirby’a 
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men  are  badly  off  for  shooting-irons,  I  am  told,  and 
Pemberton  was  to  have  made  an  effort  some  time  since 
to  send  the  English  rifles  to  him. 

We  have  taken  twenty-seven  eight-inch  and  ten-inch 
guns,  and  several  pieces  of  English  manufacture — 
Brooks,  Armstrong,  and  Whitworth.  One  hundred 
and  nine  pieces  of  light  artillery  have  already  come  to 
light.  We  captured  twelve  of  their  field-batteries  at 
Black  River  and  Champion  Hills.  They  had  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  surrender,  fifteen  tons  of  cannon-pow¬ 
der,  besides  what  was  in  the  different  service  maga¬ 
zines.  Their  rifle  cartridges  were  nearly  exhausted. 
Rebel  officers  told  me  that  at  the  rate  they  had  been 
firing  they  had  ammunition  enough  to  last  them  for 
two  weeks. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  Vicksburgh 
correspondence  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican : 

Pemberton  was  of  course  the  chief  attraction.  He 
is  in  appearance  a  tall,  lithe  built  and  stately  person¬ 
age.  Black  hair,  black  eyes,  full  beard,  and  rather 
a  severe  if  not  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  as 
of  one  who  had  great  trials  of  the  soul  to  endure. 
He  is,  you  know,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  enamored  early  in  life  of  the  charms 
of  a  Southern  lady,  and  since  then  has  cast  his  lot 
with  her  friends.  He  is  a  trusted  friend  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  who,  it  is  thought,  would  have  spared  nothing 
of  men  or  means  to  aid  him  in  this  extremity. 

The  greatest  curiosities  are  the  caves  hewn  into  the 
banks  of  earth,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
and  non-combatants  crept  during  the  heat  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  At  night,  and  sometimes  during  an  entire 
day,  the  whole  of  these  people  would  be  confined  to 
these  caverns.  They  are  constructed  about  the  height 
of  a  man  and  three  feet  wide,  a  fork  Y  shaped  into 
the  bank.  There  are  perhaps  five  hundred  of  these 
caves  in  the  city  around  the  works.  As  many  as  fif¬ 
teen  have  been  crowded  into  one  of  them. 


An  Incident  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburgh. — 
General  Schimmelfennig  escaped  capture  by  resorting 
to  a  dodge  worthy  of  the  sharpest  Yankee.  When  he 
found  his  retreat  cut  off,  he  seized  the  coat  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  buttoned  it  closely  over  his  uniform ;  he  was 
knocked  known  and  run  over  by  a  gang  of  rebels  who 
were  after  plunder.  He  then  stumbled  away  into  a 
cellar,  and  lay  there  concealed  and  without  food  for 
two  days,  but  when  he  heard  the  boys  playing  “  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle  ”  in  the  streets,  he  thought  it  safe  to  come 
out.  He  is  now  in  command  of  his  brigade  and  ready 
for  work. 


COLONEL  C.  F.  TAYLOR. 

KILLED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURGH,  JULY  SECOND. 

He  fell  as  many  a  hero  falls, 

Untimely,  in  the  fearful  fray, 

Who  only  asks  where  duty  calls, 

Then  bravely  leads  the  ordered  way. 

Undaunted  by  the  battle  storm, 

“Come  on,  come  on,  my  boys!”  he  cried; 
Dismayed  they  saw  his  reeling  form, 

But  conquered  where  their  leader  died. 

And  now  he  sleeps  the  endless  sleep ; 

Naught  shall  disturb  that  blest  repose. 

Though  friends  may  sigh  and  kindred  weep, 

His  heart  no  pain  nor  sorrow  knows. 


Young  hero,  rest!  thy  strife  is  o’er, 

And  thou  hast  gained  a  sweet  release ; 

The  bugle’s  blast,  the  cannon’s  roar, 

No  more  shall  break  thy  spirit’s  peace. 
Westdalb,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  jy  jy  g# 


The  Dead  at  Vicksburgh. — They  lay  in  all  posi¬ 
tions  ;  some  with  musket  grasped  as  though  still  con¬ 
tending  ;  others  with  the  cartridge  in  the  fingers  just 
ready  to  put  the  deadly  charge  where  it  might  meet 
the  foe.  All  ferocity  had  gone.  Noble  patriots  !  un¬ 
inhabited  tenements !  ye  rest  here  now  in  security ! 
Your  portals  whence  the  spirits  fled  are  as  calm  and 
pale  as  moonlight  upon  snow — as  though  no  sweet 
love  had  ever  woven  for  ye  myrtle  wreaths,  nor  death 
draped  your  hearts  in  ivy — as  though  mirth  had  never 
smiled  nor  sorrow  wept  where  all  is  now  silent.  War 
with  its  dangers,  earth  with  its  perplexities,  neglect 
and  poverty  with  their  pangs,  slander  with  its  barb, 
the  dear  heart-broken  ones  at  home — all  fail  to  call 
ye  back  to  strife.  A  dark  and  fearful  shadow  has 
crept  over  the  land  and  gathered  ye  in  its  gloom.  0 
the  tears  that  will  be  shed !  0  the  hearths  that  will 

be  desolated  !  Eyes  will  look  in  vain  for  your  return 
to  the  hearths  that  ye  once  gladdened,  while  Fame 
crowns  ye  with  its  laurels,  and  the  land  of  the  here¬ 
after  welcomes  ye  as  “they  who  saved  the  land.” 

A  remarkably  sweet  and  youthful  face  was  that  of 
a  rebel  boy.  Scarce  eighteen,  and  as  fair  as  a  maiden, 
with  quite  small  hands,  long  hair  of  the  pale  golden 
hue  that  auburn  changes  to  when  much  in  the  sun, 
and  curling  at  the  ends.  He  had  on  a  shirt  of  coarse 
white  cotton,  and  brown  pants,  well  worn ;  while  upon 
his  feet  were  a  woman’s  shoes  of  about  the  size  known 
as  “fours.”  Too  delicate  was  his  frame  for  war;  per¬ 
chance  some  mother’s  idol.  His  left  side  was  torn  by 
a  shell,  and  his  left  shoulder  shattered.  Poor  mis¬ 
guided  boy!  Hyacinth  was  scarce  more  delicately 
beautiful  than  he.  Mayhap  he  had  his  Apollo  too. 

Two  men  who  had  caught  at  a  fig  tree  to  assist 
them  up  a  steep  embankment  lay  dead  at  its  feet, 
slain  in  all  probability  by  an  enfilade  fire  from  their 
right ;  the  branch  at  which  they  caught  was  still  in 
their  grasp.  Some  could  not  be  recognized  by  their 
nearest  friends.  Several  were  headless — others  were 
armless ;  but  the  manner  of  their  death  was  always 
plain.  The  Minie  left  its  large,  rather  clear  hole ;  the 
shell  its  horrid  rent;  the  shrapnel  and  grape  their 
clear,  great  gashes,  as  though  one  had  thrust  a  giant’s 
spear  through  the  tender,  quivering  flesh. 

In  one  trench  lay  two,  grasping  the  same  weapon — 
friend  and  foe.  Across  their  hands  fell  a  vine,  the 
end  upon  the  breast  of  the  rebel,  where  it  had  fallen 
with  them  from  an  elevation  above;  the  roots  still 
damp  with  the  fresh  earth ;  upon  it  was  a  beautiful 
passion  flower  in  full  bloom  and  two  buds ;  the  buds 
were  stained  with  blood — the  flower  as  bright  as  was 
the  day  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  On 
the  faces  of  both  was  •  the  calm  that  follows  sleep — 
rather  pale,  perhaps,  but  seeming  like  him  of  old,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  “  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 
But  ah,  the  crimson !  All  is  not  well  where  earth  is 
stained  with  blood.  In  some  places  the  dead  were 
piled,  literally,  like  sacks  of  grain  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  patience  the  fatally 
wounded,  they  who  already  stood  upon  the  shore, 
bore  their  sufferings.  Some  knew  that  they  could  not 
recover,  but  bore  it  manfully.  Sometimes  a  tear,  and 
a  low  voice  would  say,  “  My  sweet  wife,”  or  “  Dar¬ 
ling,”  “Mother,”  “God  forgive” — a  quiver,  then  all 
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was  over.  Let  us  hope  that  friend  and  foe  alike  found 
favor  in  His  sight  where  all  is  well. 

Death  is  life’s  mystery — that  undiscovered  country 
whence  none  return — in  no  place  so  great  and  marvel¬ 
lous  a  study  as  here. 

One  would  think  that  war  would  develop  ferocity 
in  hard  natures;  perhaps  it  does;  but  it  is  not  shown 
in  the  faces  of  the  dead.  They  enter  the  silent  land 
with  eyes  open ;  a  stare  of  surprise  is  in  them ;  the 
lines  of  care  are  softened  upon  the  brow,  and  the 
cheek,  when  untoru,  shows  determination,  as  though 
they  slept  where  doubt  is  unknown,  where  all  mystery 
is  revealed ;  where  the  reason  of  our  creation,  to  bear 
the  myrtle  leaf  of  joy  or  the  habiliments  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  to  reap  the  golden  sheaves  of  content  or  gather 
the  mildew  of  misery,  is  known. 

They  have  been  sent,  rather  than  gone,  to  the  gar¬ 
ner  where  all  shall  be  gathered. 

This  is  the  work  of  treason!  This  It. is, to  unroof 
the  temple  of  law  and  order,  and  let  loose  the  demon 
of  discord.  A  people  more  than  prosperous  have 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  Murder,  arson,  theft,  all  kinds 
of  injustice,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  war.  Nor  is 
the  end  yet.  When  shall  spears  and  swords  be  beaten 
into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  ?  “  How  long, 

0  Lord?” — Cincinnati  Gazette. 


HURRAH ! 

BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET. 

Vicksburgh  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Treachery  cowers, 

Hurrah ! 

Down  reels  the  rebel  rag ! 

Up  shoots  the  starry  flag  ! 

High,  like  a  beaconed  crag, 

Let  its  light  flash  around 
All  through  the  Union’s  borftid  ! 
Flash,  till  the  welkin  gleams ! 
Flash,  till  the  hills  and  streams, 
Cities  and  hamlets,  throw 
Back  a  responsive  glow ! 

Let  the  red  rocket  soar  ! 

Let  the  deep  cannon  roar ! 
Bonfires  their  torrents  pour  ! 

Let  the  bells  o’er  and  o’er 
Clang  the  joy,  peal  the  glee, 
Waking  one  jubilee ! 

While  the  heart  sends  the  shout, 
Lengthening  in  thunder  out, 
Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Vicksburgh  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Rain  the  wreathed  flowers, 
Hurrah ! 

Where  the  great  river-band 
Links  the  bright  States  that  stand 
Filling  the  valley  grand, 

See  now  that  mighty  land,  > 
Stretching  out  either  hand, 

From  where  his  river  flows, 

Out  of  its  urn  of  snows 
To  the  perennial  rose  ! 

Never  to  know  again 
On  its  free  wave  a  chain ; 

But,  while  the  waters  wind, 
Know  them  a  bond  to  bind 


Firm  the  great  Union  :  shout 
All  the  broad  Nation  then  ! 

Let  the  joy  ring  about, 

So  to  be  known  of  men 
Wherever  men  shall  see 
Glory  in  Liberty. 

Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Vicksburgh  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Arch  the  green  bowers, 
Hurrah ! 

Arch  o’er  the  hero,  who 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew, 

Letting  wise  patience  sway, 

Till,  from  his  brave  delay, 

Swift  as  the  lightning’s  ray, 
Bounded  he  to  the  fray 
Full  on  his  fated  prey ; 

Thundering  upon  his  path, 
Swerving  not,  pausing  not, 
Darting  steel,  raining  shot, 

In  his  fierce  onset,  hot 
With  his  red  battle-wrath  ; 
Flashing  on,  thundering  on ; 
Pausing  then  once  again, 
Curbing  with  mighty  rein, 

All  his  great  heart,  as  vain 
W rithed  the  fierce  foe,  the  chain 
Tighter  and  tighter  wound — 

Till  the  reward  was  found, 

Till  the  dread  work  was  done, 

Till  the  grand  wreath  was  won. 
Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Haughty  Lee  cowers, 

Hurrah ! 

Doubt  no  more  lowers, 

Hurrah ! 

Swell  the  full  pean  shout 
Over  the  rebel  rout ! 

Over  the  traitor  horde 
In  our  free  valleys  poured ! 

Coming  with  sworded  might 
All  the  wide  North  to  smite  ; 
Coming  with  blazing  torch 
All  her  green  fields  to  scorch ; 
Fleeing  now,  scathed  and  broke, 

At  the  red  lightning-stroke 
Liberty  wrathful  woke ; 

Reeling  in  dazzled  flight 
At  the  grand  sunburst  light 
Liberty  woke  to  sight. 

Bells  ring  out !  banners  fly ! 

Festal  flames  seek  the  sky  ! 
Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Haughty  Lee  cowers, 

Hurrah  ! 

Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Arch  too  his  sweeping  way, 

He  who  in  full  array 
Sprang  from  bright  Fortune’s  head 
Armed  for  the  conflict  dread, 
Armed  in  proud  freedom’s  right, 
Hurling  his  martial  might 
On  the  foe’s  serried  files ; 
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Once,  twice,  and  thrice  the  fight 
Hurling ;  red  battle-piles, 

Torn  in  his  mighty  wrath, 

Heaping  his  thunder-path. 

Smiting  on,  smiting  on, 

Till  the  fierce  field  was  won  ; 

And  the  foe,  wild  with  fear, 
Plunged  in  his  back  career, 

Wild  for  the  river  near, 

Wild  to  hide  there  the  drear 
Change  from  the  onset,  bright 
With  his  hope’s  fickle  light ; 
Triumph  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Victory  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

Proudly  Meade  towers, 

Hurrah ! 

Banks,  too,  whose  starry  brain 
Shines  over  war’s  domain 
Bright  as  in  civic  reign ; 

Who,  with  unyielding  strain, 

Rent  the  Port  Hudson  chain, 

Last  of  the  bonds  that  vain 
Plung  the  mad  foe  across 
Mississippi’s  mighty  path. 

Have  ye  seen  torrents  toss 
Off  their  ice-bands  in  wrath  ? 

So,  when  the  moment  came, 

Did  the  strong  River  claim 
All  his  grand  liberty. 

Fools,  did  ye  deem  to  see 
Fettered  the  Conqueror  ? 

He  whose  majestic  sweep 
Holds  the  world’s  climates  !  Soar, 
Eagle,  in  rapture  !  leap 
Echoes,  as  high  and  bold,  . 

All  round  the  shout  is  rolled  ! 

As  on  each  roof  and  hold 
Banners  from  every  fold 
Flash  joy  in  sunny  gold. 

As  in  tones  uncontrolled, 

Still  is  the  gladness  told, 

Shouted  o’er  wood  and  wold, 

In  the  bell’s  music  knolled, 
Vicksburgh  is  ours, 

Hurrah ! 

The  valley  is  ours, 

Hurrah  I 

Grant,  Banks,  and  Meade  ours, 
Hurrah ! 


THE  NORTHERN  INVASION  OF  LEE. 

What  means  this  invasion  of  Lee  ? 

This  Northern  invasion  by  Lee  ? 

Can  any  one  tell  the  extent  of  his  lines  ? 

And  why  he  cuts  up  such  impertinent  shines? 

And  where  it  is  going  ?  Has  any  one  guessed  ? 

On  a  frolic  up  North,  or  a  raid  in  the  West, 

This  great  rebel  army  of  Lee  ? 

Some  say  that  this  army  of  Lee, 

This  half  famished  army  of  Lee, 

Has  invaded  the  North  to  secure  the  relief 
Of  old  Pennsylvania’s  bread,  butter,  and  beef, 

And  horses  and  blankets,  and  shirts,  boots  and  shoes, 
And  that  her  choice  whisky  they  will  not  refuse, 
These  tatterdemalions  of  Lee. 


Some  guess  that  this  army  of  Lee, 

This  penniless  army  of  Lee, 

Is  destined  to  play  us  some  ruinous  pranks, 

To  surprise  Philadelphia,  and  clean  out  her  banks 
And  Uncle  Sam’s  mint,  and  their  treasures  untold 
In  “greenbacks”  and  nickel,  and  silver  and  gold. 

This  vagabond  army  of  Lee: 

And  others  will  have  it  that  Lee, 

Or  a  part  of  this  army  of  Lee, 

Is  moving  North-West,  and  to  Pittsburgh  is  bound, 
To  sack  it,  and  blow  up,  or  burn  to  the  ground 
Its  factories  of  great  guns,  and  gunboats — that  all 
Its  warlike  establishments  surely  must  fall 
To  the  wrath  of  this  army  of  Lee. 

And  others  are  certain  that  Lee, 

And  the  savage  battalions  of  Lee, 

Are  moving  for  Baltimore,  there,  in  the  name 
Of  pious  Jeff  Davis,  to  kindle  the  flame 
Of  a  roaring  rebellion — that  this  is  the  game, 

The  granctycalculation  and  object  and  aim, 

Of  these  terrible  Tartars  of  Lee. 

Some  think  that  these  movements  of  Lee, 

And  these  raids  from  the  army  of  Lee, 

Are  only  deceptions,  the  tricks  and  the  show 
Of  a  Northern  invasion,  to  cheat  “  Fighting  Joe,” 
And  then  to  push  on,  without  pausing  to  rest, 

To  a  junction  with  Bragg  to  recover  the  West, 

By  these  bold  Carthaginians  of  Lee. 

Some  think  that  abandoning  Lee, 

The  Cotton  State  Legions  of  Lee, 

Care  little  for  Richmond — that  Davis  &  Co. 

Have  packed  up  their  traps  and  are  ready  to  go 
To  some  safer  refuge  down  South — that,  in  fine. 

In  Georgia  they  next  will  establish  their  shrine, 

And  leave  old  Virginia  to  Lee. 

But  it  "is  our  impression  that  Lee, 

And  this  wonderful  army  of  Lee, 

Are  moving  with  Washington  still  in  their  eyes, 
Looming  up  as  the  grand  and  desirable  prize 
Which  will  gain  the  alliance  of  England  and  France, 
And  bring  in  John  Bull  to  assist  in  the  dance, 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  army  of  Lee. 

’Tis  the  last  chance  remaining  to  Lee, 

And  the  last  to  this  army  of  Lee, 

And  the  last  to  Jeff  Davis ;  for,  sure  as  they  fail 
In  this  desperate  game,  nothing  else  will  avail 
To  keep  their  frail  craft  and  its  masters  adrift, 

Or  to  rescue  from  ruin,  disastrous  and  swift, 

This  grand  rebel  army  of  Lee. 

All  these  Border  State  movements  of  Lee 
Are  but  the  diversions  of  Lee 
To  divide  our  main  army  which  holds  him  at  bay, 

To  divide  it,  and  crush  it,  and  open  the  way 
To  “  Old  Abe’s  ”  headquarters ;  for,  these  once  pos¬ 
sessed,  ' 

King  Jeff  will  retrieve  his  misfortunes  out  West, 

As  he  thinks,  by  this  triumph  of  Lee. 

But  this  Northern  invasion  of  Lee, 

With  the  loss  of  this  army  of  Lee, 

To  Richmond  so  strongly  invites  us  that  way, 

That  we  are  expecting  th$  tidings  some  day 
That  Dix  has  gone  in,  and  that  Davis  has  saddled 
His  steed,  and  has  over  the  river  skedaddled 
To  hunt  up  the  army  of  Lee. 
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And  we  think  in  these  movements  of  Lee, 

'  With  this  hide  and  seek  army  of  Lee, 

The  occasion  has  come  when  his  game  may  be  foiled, 
And  we  hope  that  his  schemes  will  be  thoroughly 
spoiled 

By  our  war-chiefs  at  Washington  waiting  the  day 
To  bring  our  whole  army  en  masse  into  play 
On  the  broken  battalions  of  Lee. 


KING  COTTON. 

When,  tempted  by  Satan,  Jeff  Davis  would  try 
To  imitate  Louis  Napoleon, 

When  oaths  and  allegiance  like  chaff  he  made  fly, 
And  trampled  whatever  was  holy  on ; 

To  give  him  a  character  in  the  world’s  eyes, 

And  bolster  his  plans  misbegotten, 

He  called  on  the  strongest  of  all  his  allies, 

(A  better  than  Memminger,  Stephens,  or  Wise,) 

His  pal  and  his  comrade  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

His  pal  and  his  comrade  King  Cotton. 

“  Hurra,  mighty  Cotton  !  our  scheme  is  a-foot, 

So  get  up  your  prettiest  figure ; 

For  travelling  dress  take  your  best  royal  suit, 

(Dyed  gules  with  the  blood  of  a  nigger ;) 

Go  round  to  the  nations  and  ask  for  their  aid, 

And  teach  them  much  more  than  they  wot  on ; 

Go,  make  all  your  brothers,  the  monarchs,  afraid 
Their  kingdoms  must  perish  if  ’reft  of  our  trade.” 
“By  Plutus,  I  will,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton,  * 

“  By  Plutus,  I  will,”  says  King  Cotton. 

Then  off  goes  King  Cotton  to  find  Johnny  Bull, 

And  deep  in  his  counting-house  found  him ; 

(Of  idols  and  opium  the  top  shelves  were  full, 

With  Bibles  and  prayer-books  just  round  him.) 

“  Your  help  or  your  life,  Master  Johnny  !”  says  he ; 

“  Up,  arm,  and  bring  Paddy  and  Scot  on  ! 

For  if  you  don’t  aid  such  good  fellows  as  we, 

Your  mills  shall  be  stopped,  and  then  where  will  you 
be? 

“Put  that  in  your  pipe,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“  Put  that  in  your  pipe,”  says  King  Cotton. 

Then  Johnny  looked  up  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 

Says  he :  “  My  dear  Cotton,  I  tell  you, 

In  the  way  of  fair  business,  as  you  understand, 

A  pirate  or  two  I  can  sell  you. 

But  to  go  without  corn  is  quite  out  of  my  line, 

A  Yankee  war’s  not  to  be  thought  on ;  v 
And  though  for  employment  our  workingmen  pine,- 
’Twere  cheaper  to  feed  them  on  venison  and  wine.” 

“  You  and  they  maybe — blessed !”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“  You  and  they  may  be — blessed  !”  says  King  Cotton. 

King  Cotton  goes  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear; 

Away  to  Napoleon  he  hies  him: 

“  I’m  sure  you  will  help  us,  0  Emperor  dear  !” 

And  then  he  with  flattery  plies  him. 

“  My  brother  and  yours  ever  prays  for  your  weal, 
That  your  glory  there  be  not  a  spot  on ; 

He  Bends  you  an  envoy  extremely  genteel, 

The  Marquis  of  Faro  and  Duke  of  Sly-deal, 

He’s  one  of  your  set,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“  He’s  one  of  your  sot,”  says  King  Cotton. 


Says  Louis,  says  he :  “  Live  forever,  0  king  ! 

And  long  may  your  pal  live  in  clover ! 

His  mission  and  mine  are  to  do  the  same  thing — 
Crush  liberty  all  the  world  over. 

But  though  to  assist  you  my  spirit  inclines, 

A  year  or  two  first  I  must  plot  on  ; 

Just  wait  till  I’ve  pillaged  those  Mexican  mines, 

And  then  I  may  help  you  to  cut  up  some  shines.” 

“I  wish  you’d  make  haste,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“  I  wish  you’d  make  haste,”  says  King  Cotton. 

King  Cotton  goes  off  with  two  fleas  in  his  ear, 

He  goes  to  those  sons  of - their  mothers, 

The  copperhead  reptiles,  who  bother  us  here, 
Vallandigham,  Wood,  and  the  others; 

“  Once  more,  my  brave  fellows,  be  true  to  your  kind. 
And  stay  the  war-storm  that  comes  hot  on  ! 
Bewilder  our  foe  with  your  fire  from  behind, 

And  go  it  for  Davis  and  slavery  blind  ! 

Come  give  us  a  lift,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“  Come  give  us  a  lift,”  says  King  Cotton. 

The  copperheads  said:  “  To  our  kind  we  are  true, 

We  lie  and  we  hiss  as  we  used  to, 

But  the  people  have  found  they  can  do  without  you, 
And  sad  are  the  straits  we’re  reduced  to. 

Our  necks  feel  already  a  kind  of  a  twist, 

Our  schemes  tyrant  Lincoln  sits  squat  on ; 

We  try  to  dissuade  those  who  want  to  enlist, 

But  as  to  our  fighting — we  daren’t  resist.” 

“  You  cowardly  scum  !”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“You  cowardly  scum !”  says  King  Cotton. 

King  Cotton  goes  off  with  three  fleas  in  his  ear ; 

He  goes  back  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

Says  Jeff,  “  How  is  this  ?  What !  are  you  again  here  r 
And  could  you  do  nothing  to  save  us  ? 

Our  great  institutions  are  at  their  last  kick, 

And  all  our  confederacy  rotten ; 

Up  in  Pennsylvania  I  took  my  best  trick, 

But  Meade  was  at  hand,  and  he  trumped  me  too  quick. 
“We  are  up  a  tree,”  says  King  Cotton, 

King  Cotton, 

“We  are  up  a  tree,”  says  King  Cotton. 

King  Cotton  he  took  off  his  (sham)  royal  crown, 

He  took  off  his  robe  that  was  gay  ; 

His  palmetto  sceptre  he  sadly  laid  down, 

And  bade  an  adieu  to  his  glory. 

“  Since  I  must  confess  that  my  subjects  are  free, 

So  well  they  without  me  have  got  on, 

I’ll  give  up  to  Corn,  for  too  plainly  I  see 
That  he  is  the  ruler  they  own  and  not  me. 

I’ll  abdicate  here,”  says  King  Cotton, 

Poor  Cotton ! 

“  I’ll  abdicate  here,”  says  King  Cotton, 

Carl  Bensoh. 

“VICKSBURGH  IS  OURS!” 

BY  J.  0.  BLYTHE,  M.D. 

Hark  !  borne  upon  the  Southern  breeze, 

As  whispers  breathed  above  the  trees, 

Or  as  the  swell  from  off  the  seas, 

In  summer  showers, 

Fall  softly  on  the  ears  of  men 
Strains  sweetly  indistinct,  and  then — 

Hist !  listen  !  catch  the  sound  again _ 

“  Vicksburgh  is  ours !” 
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O’er  sea-waves  beating  on  the  shore, 

’Bove  thunders  e’en  the  storms  are  o’er, 
O’er  cataract  in  headlong  roar, 

High,  high  it  towers. 

O’er  all  the  breastworks  and  the  moats 
The  Starry  Flag  in  triumph  floats, 

And  heroes  thunder  from  their  throats : 

“  Yicksburgh  is  ours  !” 

Spread  all  your  banners  in  the  sky, 

The  sword  of  victory  gleams  on  high, 

Our  conquering  eagles  upward  fly, 

And  kiss  the  stars ; 

For  Liberty  the  gods  awake, 

And  hurl  the  shattered  foes  a  wreck, 

The  Northern  arms  make  strong  to  break 
The  Southern  bars. 

The  flaunting  flag,  the  rebels’  trust, 

Lies  trailing  in  the  bloody  dust, 

With  sword  and  halberd  there  to  rust 
And  rot  to  shreds  ; 

No  more  from  its  dishonored  grave 
To  flout  defiance  to  the  brave, 

Who  proudly  our  broad  banners  wave 
High  o’er  their  heads. 

All  honor  to  the  brave  and  true 
Who  fought  the  bloody  battles  through, 
And  from  the  ramparts  victory  drew 
Where  Vicksburgh  cowers ; 

And  o’er  the  trenches,  o’er  the  slain, 
Through  iron  hail  and  leaden  rain, 

Still  plunging  onward,  might  and  main, 
Made  Vicksburgh  ours. 

Wave,  wave  your  banners  in  the  sky, 

The  glory  give  to  God  on  high, 

In  lofty  praises  far  outvie 
All  other  powers, 

Who  nerved  the  arms  that  struck  the  blow, 
Which,  in  defeat  o’erwhelmed  the  foe, 

And  laid  his  frowning  bulwarks  low, 

Made  Vicksburgh  ours ! 


SONG  OF  THE  BORDER. 

Ain — Bonnie  Dundee. 

To  the  heart  of  the  nation  the  booming  guns  spoke, 
While  the  true  flag  went  down  in  the  fire  and  the 
smoke ; 

And  the  grim  walls  of  Sumter  yet  echoed  the  fray 
When  the  loyalists  rushed  where  the  Stars  led  the  way. 
Chorus — Then  fight  for  the  Stripes,  boys,  and  fight 
for  the  Stars ! 

Confounded  be  treason  !  torn  down  be  the 
Bars ! 

Let  foul  traitors  tremble,  and  rebels  grow 
pale, 

As  the  Banner  of  the  Union  floats  out  on 
the  gale ! 

Though  the  land  of  the  cypress  its  vandals  sends  forth, 
They  are  met  in  the  path  by  the  hosts  of  the  North : 
Toward  the  troopers  that  spring  from  the  cotton-bank¬ 
ed  stream, 

With  the  fires  of  just  vengeance  our  bayonets  gleam. 
Chorus — Then  fight,  etc. 


They  may  flaunt  in  the  breeze  their  famed  rattlesnake 
flag; 

They  may  sneer  at  the  Banner  and  call  it  a  rag ; 

But  by  all  we  hold  sacred,  above  or  below, 

We  solemnly  swear  that  their  flag  shall  lie  low! 

Chorus — Then  fight,  etc. 

They  may  boast  of  their  chivalry,  boast  of  their  blood  ; 

We  stand  by  our  fathers’  faith,  bow  but  to  God : 

Let  them  come  in  their  pride ;  they  shall  grievously 
feel 

The  firmness  and  keenness  of  loyalists’  steel. 

Chorus — Then  free  let  the  Stripes  wave,  bright  shine 
the  Stars ! 

Confounded  bd  treason !  despised  be  the 
Bars ! 

The  false  hearts  of  rebels  shall  falter  and 
quail, 

As  the  Banner  of  Union  floats  out  on  the 
gale. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURGH. 

The  days  of  June  were  nearly  done ; 

The  fields,  with  plenty  overrun, 

Were  ripening  ’neath  the  harvest  sun, 

In  fruitful  Pennsylvania  ! 

Sang  birds  and  children — “All  is  well !” 

When,  sudden,  over  hill  and  dell, 

The  gloom  of  coming  battle  fell 

On  peaceful  Pennsylvania ! 

Through  Maryland’s  historic  land, 

With  boastful  tongue  and  spoiling  hand, 

They  burst — a  fierce  and  famished  band  — 
Right  into  Pennsylvania ! 

In  Cumberland’s  romantic  vale 

Was  heard  the  plundered  farmer’s  wail ; 

And  every  mother’s  cheek  was  pale, 

In  blooming  Pennsylvania ! 

With  taunt  and  jeer,  and  shout  and  song, 
Through  rustic  towns,  they  passed  along — 

A  confident  and  braggart  throng — 

Through  frightened  Pennsylvania ! 

The  tidings  startled  hill  and  glen ; 

Up  sprang  our  hardy  Northern  men, 

And  there  was  speedy  travel  then 
All  into  Pennsylvania ! 

The  foe  laughed  out  in  open  scorn ; 

For  Union  men  were  coward-born, 

And  then — they  wanted  all  the  com 

That  grew  in  Pennsylvania  ! 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  the  languid  hour  of  noon, 

When  all  the  birds  were  out  of  tune, 

And  Nature  in  a  sultry  swoon, 

In  pleasant  Pennsylvania  ! 

When — sudden  o’er  the  slumbering  plain, 

Red  flashed  the  battle’s  fiery  rain — 

The  volleying  cannon  shook  again 

The  hills  of  Pennsylvania ! 
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Beneath  that  curse  of  iron  hail, 

That  threshed  the  plain  with  flashing  flail, 
Well  might  the  stoutest  soldier  quail, 

In  echoing  Pennsylvania ! 

Then,  like  a  sudden,  summer  rain, 
Storm-driven  o’er  the  darkened  plain, 

They  burst  upon  our  ranks  and  main, 

In  startled  Pennsylvania ! 

We  felt  the  old,  ancestral  thrill, 

From  sire  to  son,  transmitted  still ; 

And  fought  for  Freedom  with  a  will, 

In  pleasant  Pennsylvania ! 

The  breathless  shock — the  maddened  toil — 
The  sudden  clinch — the  sharp  recoil — 

And  we  were  masters  of  the  soil, 

In  bloody  Pennsylvania ! 

To  westward  fell  the  beaten  foe — 

The  growl  of  battle  hoarse  and  low 
Was  heard  anon,  but  dying  slow, 

In  ransomed  Pennsylvania ! 

Sou’  westward,  with  the  sinking  sun, 

The  cloud  of  battle,  dense  and  dun,. 

Flashed  into  fire — and  all  was  won 
In  joyful  Pennsylvania. 

But  ah !  the  heaps  of  loyal  slain ! 

The  bloody  toil !  the  bitter  pain ! 

For  those  who  shall  not  stand  again 

In  pleasant  Pennsylvania ! 

Back  through  the  verdant  valley  lands, 

East  fled  the  foe,  in  frightened  bands ; 

With  broken  swords  and  empty  hands, 

Out  of  Pennsylvania! 

Howard  Glyndon. 


A  Beautiful  Letter. — Some  time  since  a  rebel 
by  the  name  of  Hardin  was  captured  near  Vicksburgh, 
with  a  Jotter  written  by  a  lady  of  one  of  the  “  first 
families”  in  Mississippi,  residing  near  Lake  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  letter  he  was  conveying  to  Mrs.  Amy 
Anderson  in  a  neighboring  State.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  speaks  of  her  husband  as  “  Mr.  P.,”  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence  and 
standing.  I  send  you  the  letter  with  extracts  marked, 
in  order  that  readers  may-see  what  spirit  pervades  the 
“  high-bred  dames  ”  of  this  region.  If  any  one  im¬ 
agines  that  the  language  used  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter  is  unusual  with  high-born  Southern  ladies,  let  him 
inquire  of  the  first  returned  officer  or  soldier  he  meets, 
and  he  will  doubt  no  longer,  •he  italics  are  mostly 
my  own. 

“  Dearest  Aunt  :  Mr.  P.  could  not  attend  to  Rob’s 
business  for  the  same  reason  that  he  dissuaded  him  from 
going,  as  Rob  neglected  to  bring  his  proper  papers,  and 
without  them,  Mr.  P.  felt  certain  he  could  have  gone  no 
further  than  Canton,  as  our  laws  are  decidedly  more 
rio-id  at  least  the  conscript  law,  and  carried  out  to 
the  very  letter,  than  in  your  State  or  any  other.  So 
Mr.  P.  assisted  Rob  in  getting  the  services  of  our  old 
friend  Mr.  J.  I  fear  to  tell  any  names,  as  the  un¬ 
principled  demon  foe  prides  himself  upon  discovering 
important  information  through  intercepted  letters, 
which  have  been  extracted  from  tbe  poor,  affrighted 
negro,  child,  or  unprotected  female,  whom  they  may 


chance  to  meet  or  discover  in  their  murdering,  thiev¬ 
ing,  devil-like  travels.  I  wish  they  could  see  all  that 
I  have  written  of  them,  and  wish  still  more  fervently 
that  every  line  and  desire  of  my  heart  could  fall  upon 
them  to  place  them  in  situations  I  would  designate. 
If  there  is  an  hereafter,  a  heaven  or  hell,  I  pray  to 
go  to  perdition  ere  my  soul  would  be  joined  or  rest  in 
heaven  with  the  fiendish  foe.  But  God  has  ever  shown 
himself  a  just,  true  Father,  and  will  ere  long  mete  out 
to  them  their  proper  punishment.  Heaven  would  not 
be  the  place  described  to  us  were  it  filled  with  spirits 
so  foul,  so  hellish,  (excuse  the  expression.)  Words 
are  too  weak,  too  trite,  too  feeble,  to  convey  even  the 
slightest  idea  of  feeling  which  our.  refined,  elegant, 
high-toned,  principled,  chivalrous  people  feel  or  look 
upon  such  an  offcast,  degenerate  set.  It  would  be 
some  solace  to  us  when  we  lose  our  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  and  friends,  to  know  they  were  fighting  an  ene¬ 
my  civilized  or  refined  to  a  great  degree.  But  oh  ! 
the  thought  is  killing,  is  too  painful,  to  see  our  men, 
the  choicest,  most  refined  specimens  of  God’s  work, 
destroyed  and  even  forced  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  offscourings,  outcast  dregs  of  creation ;  for  every 
man  they  lose  is  a  blessing,  a  god-send  to  humanity 
and  society.  But  enough  of  such  stuff.  I  might  write 
ten  thousand  pages  and  then  fail  to  pen  one  idea  cor¬ 
rectly. 

“If  ever. I  had  one  lady-like  feeling  or  wish  for  a 
Northern  man,  even  before  this  bloody  war,  I  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  I  pray  to  live  just  to  raise  my  son  and 
daughter,  to  despise  the  whole  race,  and  our  boy  must 
shoot  them  down  as  he  would  the  most  ferocious  wild 
beast  whenever  they  cross  his  path.  So  extreme  is 
my  disgust,  that  if  I  once  thought  my  children  would 
ever  countenance — not  a  Yankee,  but  a  Northerner, 
(for  they  are  the  same,)  I  could  and  would  plunge  a 
dagger  into  their  hearts,  and  laugh  to  see  their  life’s 
blood  oozing.  They  must  notice  them  only  to  mur¬ 
der  and  poison.” 

It  appears  that  every  thing  in  Secessia  does  not  suit 
the  writer’s  ideas  of  propriety,  and  that  the  rights  of 
private  property,  in  other  words,  of  private  niggers, 
are  not  invariably  respected  in  the  dominions  of  Jeff 
Davis,  as  bear  witness  the  following : 

“  The  overseers  and  managers  treat  the  property  of 
private  patriotic  men  at  Vicksburgh  more  like  the 
Yanks  than  I  thought  a  Southern  man  could  do.  They 
are  not  only  cruel  but  worse.  They  neglect  them  in 
sickness,  whereas  an  hour’s  attention  would  save  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  but  we  must  stand  it,  even  if  we  lose  all  we 
have.  Say  not  a  word — the  laws  of  State  so  order. 
I  see  not  why  Mississippi  cannot  remunerate  our  losses 
as  easily  as  other  States,  but  we  run  some  things  into 
the  ground  and  entirely  neglect  other  items  equally 
as  important.  I  pray  the  hated  foe  will  all  be  sent  to 
perdition,  vessels  and  all,  ere  they  gain  one  inch  more 
foothold  on  any  property  of  any  kind  that  can  benefit 
them.  I  would  joyously  see  every  thing  we  own  crum¬ 
ble  to  ashes  ere  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
devils.  Anna.” 

August,  1868. 


Colonel  Wilder  at  Ciiickamauga. — Colonel  Wil¬ 
der’s  position  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  know  not 
only  the  movements  of  the  troops  preceding  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Sunday,  but  to  bring  from  the  field  the  very 
last  news  that  could  be  gathered  there.  In  Saturday’s 
fight,  he  was  on  the  left  or  left  centre.  That  night 
the  greater  portions  of  McCook’s  and  Crittenden's 
corps  moved  past  him  to  strengthen  Thomas  on  tho 
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extreme  left,  leaving  him  on  the  extreme  right.  Be¬ 
tween  his  brigade  and  Thomas,  in  the  centre,  instead 
of  two  corps,  as  represented  by  the  Herald  writer, 
there  were  but  two  divisions,  Sheridan’s  and  Jeff  C. 
Davis,  of  these  corps.  Here  the  line  was  necessarily 
very  weak,  and  the  rebels  failing  in  the  desperate  at¬ 
tack  upon  Thomas,  and  in  a  fierce  but  not  persistent 
dash  upon  the  right,  took  the  opportunity  of  some 
movement  in  the  centre  to  strike  there.  They  massed 
a  column  six  or  eight  deep  against  our  thin  line  and 
broke  through  it,  scattering  the  divisions  more  by 
main  strength  and  pressure  than  by  their  fire,  into  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  Mission  Ridge  behind  them,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
them  together  or  rally  them.  This  was  the  only  real 
reverse  of  the  day.  It  embraced  but  two  divisions, 
as  already  stated,  and  of  these,  Sheridan  and  Davis, 
who,  Wilder  says,  did  all  that  human  daring  and  cool¬ 
ness  could,  rallied  a  considerable  number,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fight.  Not  many  were  killed  or  cap¬ 
tured,  as  the  rebels  were  prevented  from  using  their 
advantage  by  a  deadly  flanking  fire  thrown  into  them 
by  Wilder’s  seven-shooting  rifles  and  artillery  as  they 
passed  him  in  pursuit.  He  says  they  did  not  go  a  half- 
mile  beyond  his  line,  and  soon  fell  back.  After  this 
he  held  his  ground  five  hours  without  molestation. 
How  Thomas  held  the  left,  or  rather  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  is  known  to  every  body.  On  both  flanks 
the  rebels  were  stopped  and  beaten  back.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  they  broke  up  two  divisions,  but  with  a  less  fatal 
result  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  matter.  On  Sunday  night  Wilder  distrib¬ 
uted  his  brigade  so  as  to  protect  the  roads  from  the 
right  to  Chattanooga,  and  on  Monday  joined  the  main 
body  in  good  order  and  good  spirits,  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  defeat.  Thomas  came  in  on  Monday  at 
his  own  pleasure,  with  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  army,  and  any  thing  but  a  defeat  to  report,  as 
the  most  dispiriting  accounts  show.  Our  line  was 
held,  except  at  the  right  of  the  centre,  till  we  chose  to 
leave  it,  as  Rosecrans  would  have  done  before  the 
fight,  if  the  rebels  had  let  him.  They  fought  to  break 
him  up  before  he  could  get  back  to  the  impregnable 
position  at  Chattanooga,  and  only  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  up  two  divisions.  As  Wilder  came  in  he  gathered 
up  and  brought  with  him  a  very  large  amount  of 
stores  and  material,  supposed  by  those  in  Chattanooga, 
and  of  course  by  the  Herald  writer,  to  have  been  lost. 
Among  these  were  two  guns,  one  hundred  ambulances, 
sixty  beef  cattle,  and  a  large  number  of  ammunition 
wagons  and  caissons.  Similar  recoveries  were  doubt¬ 
less  made  by  other  portions  of  the  army,  but  the  cor¬ 
respondent  had  hurried  off  to  publish  his  description 
of  the  fight,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  rather  import¬ 
ant  variation  of  the  state  of  facts  behind  him.  Our 
loss  in  prisoners,  in  both  days,  the  Colonel  says,’  will 
not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred,  including 
the  wounded.  ’  In  artillery,  it  will  be  less  than  Colo¬ 
nel  Barnett  supposed,  as  guns  were  recovered  and 
brought  in,  of  which  he  could  know  nothing  when  he 
gave  liis  estimate  to  the  correspondent.  We  captured 
about  two  thousand  prisoners,  of  whom  Wilder  brought 
ona  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  with  him  to 
Stevenson.  The  distance  of  the  battle-field  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  has  not  been  fully  understood,  and  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Rosecrans  was  driven  back  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  has  added  a  gloomy  shade  even  to  the  most 
cheering  aspect  of  the  fight;  but  the  distance  was 
small,  our  extreme  right,  which  was  farthest  away  on 
Sunday,  being  less  than  twelve  miles  off,  and  the  left, 
after  falling  back  to  Mission  Ridge,  being  hardly  more 
than  half  of  it.  9 


On  Monday,  immediately  after  the  return  from  the 
field,  Wilder  was  sent  off  up  the  Tennessee  to  guard 
fords  and  passes  for  Burnside’s  benefit,  and  took  with 
him  despatches  from  Rosecrans  with  full  news  of  the 
“  situation.”  These  despatches  were  safely  delivered, 
as  the  courier  taking  them  got  back  just  as  Wilder 
started  home.  This  assures  the  country  that  Burn¬ 
side  will  not  be  caught'  unprepared.  When  the  cou¬ 
rier  reached  him  he  was  moving  toward  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  at  what  point  or  with  what  strength  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  improper  to  state,  but  we  may  state  that  by 
this  time  he  is  past  all  danger  of  being  intercepted 
by  the  rebels,  and  has  force  enough  to  make  good  all 
Rosecrans  has  lost,  and  something  over.  At  Steven¬ 
son  Wilder  heard  a  rumor  that  Grierson’s  cavalry  from 
the  Mississippi  were  within  ten  miles,  and  that  Sher¬ 
man’s  whole  corps  was  within,  two  days’  march,  com¬ 
ing  up  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  but  the  rumors  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  false,  as  Grierson  was  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
on  Friday,  and  Sherman  could  not  have  got  to  the 
point  stated,  from  the  Big  Black,  in  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  battle,  and  we  know  that  he  had  not 
started  before. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Saturday, 
Colonel  Wilder  described  the  frightful  slaughter  of 
Longstreet’s  men  at  the  time  they  were  driven  back 
by  our  left  ying.  This  celebrated  corps,  as  desperate 
soldiers  as  ever  lived,  attacking  two  divisions,  Van 
Cleve’s  and  Davis’s,  to  the  right,  and  a  little  in  front 
of  Wilder,  separated  them  and  pushed  on  through 
the  open  space  yelping — the  rebel  shout  is  a  yelp,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  civilized  hurrah — and  confident  of  victory. 
A  portion  of  them  had  to  cross  a  small  field,  behind 
which,  in  the  bordering  woods,  Wilder  lay,  and  through 
which  ran  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep  to  carry  off  the 
water  of  an  adjacent  stream  or  swamp.  As  the  rebels 
entered  this  field,  in  heavy  masses  fully  exposed,  the 
mounted  infantry,  with  their  seven-shooting  rifles, 
kept  up  a  continuous  blast  of  fire  upon  them,  while 
Lilly,  with  his  Indiana  battery,  hurled  through  them 
double-shotted  canister  from  his  ten-pounder  rifles,  at 
less  than  three  hundred  yfyds.  The  effect  was  awful. 
Every  shot  seemed  to  tell.  The  head  of  the  column, 
as  it  was  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  appeared  to 
melt  away  or  sink  into  the  earth,  for,  though  continu¬ 
ally  moving,  it  got  no  nearer.  It  broke  at  last,  and 
fell  back  in  great  disorder.  It  was  rallied  and  came 
on  again,  and  with  desperate  resolution  pushed  through 
the  solid  fire  to  the  ditch.  Here  all  who  could  get  in 
took  shelter.  Instantly,  Lilly  whirled  two  of  his  guns 
and  poured  right  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ditch 
his  horrible  double  canister.  .  Hardly  a  man  got  out 
of  it  alive.  “At  this  point,'”  said  Wilder,  (who  has 
been  seasoned  to  slaughter  by  being  two  hundred 
times  under  fire,)  “  it  actually  seemed  a  pity  to  kill 
men  so.  They  fell  in  heaps,  and  I  had  it  in  my  heart 
to  order  the  firing  tofcease  to  end  the  awful  sight.” 
But  the  merciless  seven-shooters  and  canister  would 
not  stop,  and  again  the  boasted  flower  of  Lee’s  army 
was  crushed  into  a  disorderly  mob,  and  driven  off. 
When  the  firing  ceased  one  could  have  walked  for  two 
hundred  yards  down  that  ditch  on  dead  rebels  with¬ 
out  touching  the  ground.  Of  course  Colonel  Wilder 
doesn’t  claim  that  his  brigade  defeated  Longstreet. 
•His  statement  refers  only  to  that  portion  of  the  corps 
which  entered  the  field  in  his  front.  He  thinks 
that  not  less  than  two  thousand  rebels  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  field.  It  was  probably  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  of  the  two  days’  fight  on  either  side. 

On  Sunday,  Colonel  Edward  A.  King,  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Indiana,  then  commanding  a  brigade,  was 
killed  by  a  rebel  sharp-shooter  concealed  in  a  tree. 
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The  shot  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  Colonel  Grose,  reported  killed,  was  not  hurt. 

In  a  skirmish  of  Wilder’s  brigade  with  Forrest,  a 
few  miles  from  Dalton,  Georgia,  three  days  before  the 
battle,  Forrest  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  take  his  command  during  the  battle.  General 
Joe  Johnston  accompanied  Forrest’s  brigade,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  captured.  The  same  day  Lee, 
Johnston,  Bragg,  and  other  rebel  generals,  were  in 
Dalton  in  consultation. — Indianapolis  Journal. 


SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 

NO  UNION  MEN. 

BY  MILLIE  MAYFIELD. 

“  On  the  twenty-first,  five  oil  the  enemy’s  steamers  approached 
Washington,  N.  C.,  and  landed  a  hundred  Yankees  who' march¬ 
ed  through  the  town  playing  1  Yankee  Doodle,’  hoisted  their  flag 
on  the  Court-House,  and  destroyed  gun-carriages  and  an  un¬ 
finished  gunboat  in  the  ship-yard.  The  people  preserved  a  sul¬ 
len  and  unresisting  silence.  The  Yankees  then  left  saying  they 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  Union  men.” — Telegram  from 
Charleston,  March  2 9-th,  1862. 

“  Union  men."  0  thrice-fooled  fools ! 

As  well  might  ye  hope  to  bind 
The  desert  sands  with  a  silken  thread 
When  tossed  by  the  whirling  wind  ; 

Or  to  blend  the  shattered  waves  that  lick 
The  feet  of  the  cleaving  rock, 

When  the  tempest  walks  the  face  of  the  deep, 

And  the  water-spirits  mock  ; 

As  the  severed  chain  to  reunite 
In  a  peaceful  link  again. 

On  our  burning  homesteads  ye  may  write : 

“  We  found  no  Union  men.” 

• 

Ay,  hoist  your  old  dishonored  flag, 

And  pipe  your  worn-out  tune, 

The  hills  of  the  South  have  caught  the  strain 
And  will  answer  it  full  soon  ; 

Not  with  the  scyophantic  tone 

And  the  cringing  knee  bent  low — 

The  deep-mouthed  cannon  shall  bear  the  tale 
Where  the  sword  deals  blow  for  blow  ; 

Our  braying  trumpets  in  your  ears 
Shall  defiant  shout  again  : 

“  Back,  wolves  and  foxes,  to  your  lairs, 

Here  are  no  Union  men.” 

Union,  with  tastes  dissimilar? 

Such  Union  is  the  worst  • 

And  direst  form  of  bondage  that 
Nations  or  men  has  cursed  ! 

Union  with  traitors  ?  Hear  ye  not 
That  cry  for  vengeance  deep, 

Where  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot 
Our  glittering  columns  sweep  ? 

Our  irou-tongued  artillery 

Shouts  through  the  bristling  glen, 

To  the  war-drum  echoing  reveille, 

“  Here  are  no  Union  men.” 

Oh  !  deep  have  sunken  the  burning  seeds 
That  the  winged  winds  have  borne, 

That  for  all  your  future  years  must  yield 
The  thistle  and  prison  thorn. 

Our  soil  was  genial — ye  might  have  sown 
A  harvest  rich — ’tis  too  late  ! 

To  our  children’s  children  we  leave  for  you 
But  a  heritage  of  hate  ! 


Ye  have  opened  the  wild  flood-gates  of  war 
And  we  may  not  the  torrent  pen,  * 
But  ye  seek  in  vain  on  our  storm-beat  shore 
For  the  myth  called  “Union  Men.” 


WHAT  THE  SOUTH  WINDS  SAY. 

Faint  as  the  echo  of  an  echo  born, 

A  bugle  note  swells  on  the  air ; 

Now  louder,  fuller,  far  and  near 
It  sounds  a  mighty  horn. 

The  noblest  blast  blown  in  our  time 
Comes  from  the  South  on  every  breeze, 

To  sweep  across  the  shining  seas 
In  symphony  sublime  ! 

’Tis  Freedom’s  reveille  that  comes 
Upon  the  air,  blent  with  a  tramp 
Which  tells  that  she  now  seats  her  camp 
With  trumpets  and  with  drums. 

When  first  I  heard  that  pealing  horn 

Its  sounds  were  faint  and  black  in  the  night ; 
But  soon  I  saw  a  burst  of  light 
That  told  of  coming  morn  ! 

When  first  I  heard  that  martial  tread 
Swell  on  the  chilly  morning  breeze, 

’T  was  faint  as  sound  of  distant  seas — 

Now,  it  might  rouse  the  dead  ! 

Ay,  it  has  roused  the  dead  !  They  start 
From  many  a  battle-field,  to  teach 
Their  children  noble  thoughts  and  speech — 
To  “  fire  the  Southern  heart  1” 

Not  only  noble  thoughts,  but  deeds 
Our  fathers  taught  us  how  to  dare ; 

They  fling  our  banners  on  the  air 
And  bring  our  battle-steeds  ! 

While  louder  rings  that  mighty  horn — 

Wrhose  clarion  notes  on  every  gale 
Tell  history’s  latest,  greatest  tale — 

A  nation  now  is  born  !  • 

And  as  that  trump’s  inspiring  peal, 

Within  time’s  lists  I  see  it  stand, 

A  splendid  banner  in  its  hand, 

Full  armed  from  head  to  heel ! 

Long  ages  in  their  flight  shall  seo 
That  flag  wave  o’er  a  nation  brave — 

A  people  who  preferred  one  grave' 

Sooner  tliai*  slavery. 

— Jtichmond  Dispatch. 


'  WILL  YOU  GO? 

BY  ESTELLE. 

Will  you  go !  will  you  go  ! 
Where  the  foeman’s  steel  is  bright 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 

For  God  and  for  right.  . 

Will  you  go  !  will  you  goJ 

Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay ! 
And  let  eternal  blame 
Mark  with  finger-point  of  ah^me 
Your  deep  dishonored  name* 

Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay ! 
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Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 

For  freedom’s  struggling  cry, 

In  the  name  of  God  most  high, 

To  rescue  her  or  die. 

Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 

Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay  ! 
While  the  coil  is  tighter  bound, 
And  the  tyrant  on  our  ground 
Plants  his  foot  with  dismal  sound. 
Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay  ! 

Will  you  go !  will  you  go ! 
Where  our  dying  brothers  call, 

As  they  bleed  and  bravely  fall, 

To  free  us  from  this  thrall. 

Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 

Will  you  stay  S  will  you  stay ! 
And  let  the  silent  grave 
Reproach  you  for  the  brave, 

Who  have  died  our  land  to  save. 
Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay ! 

Will  you  go !  will  you  go  ! 

The  brow  of  boyhood  bared, 

With  the  old  and  hoary-haired, 
Have  the  darkest  perils  dared. 
Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 

Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay ! 
Slaves,  of  a  tyrant’s  chain, 

Slaves  ever  to  remain, 

In  dishonor’s  deepest  stain. 

Will  you  stay !  will  you  stay  ! 

Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 
Answer  yes  or  answer  no, 

For  soon  the  fatal  blow 
Will  descend  for  weal  or  woe. 
Will  you  go  !  will  you  go  ! 

Will  you  stay  !  will  you  stay ! 
Then  may  eternal  gloom, 

Draped  by  the  hand  of  doom, 

For  ever  shroud  your  tomb. 

Can  you  stay  !  can  you  stay  ! 


HEART  VICTORIES. 

BY  A  SOLDIER’S  WIFE. 

« 

.  There’s  not  a  stately  hall, 

There’s  not  a  cottage  fair, 

That  proudly  stands  on  Southern  soil, 
Or  softly  nestles  there, 

But  in  its  peaceful  walls 

With  wealth  or  comfort  blest, 

A  stormy  battle  fierce  hath  raged 
In  gentle  woman’s  breast. 

There  Love,  the  true,  the  brave, 

The  beautiful,  the  strong 
W restles  with  Duty  gaunt  and  stern, 
Wrestles  and  struggles  long; 

He  falls — no  more  again 
His«giant  foe  to  meet, 

Bleeding  at  every  opening  vein, 

Love  falls  at  Duty’s  feet. 


0  daughter  of  the  South ! 

No  victor’s  crown  be  thine, 

Not  thine,  upon  the  tented  field 
In  martial  pomp  to  shine ; 

But  with  unfaltering  trust 
In  Him  who  rules  on  high, 

To  deck  thy  loved  ones  for  the  fray, 
And  send  them  forth  to  die. 

S 

With  wildly  throbbing  heart — 

With  faint  and  trembling  breath — 
The  maiden  speeds  her  lover  on 
To  victory  or  death  ; 

Forth  from  caressing  arms 
The  mother  sends  her  son, 

And  bids  him  nobly  battle  on, 

Till  the  last  field  is  won. 

While  she,  the  tried,  the  true, 

The  loving  wife  of  years, 

Chokes  down  the  rising  agony, 

Drives  back  the  starting  tears, 

“  I  yield  thee  up,”  she  cries, 

In  the  country’s  cause  to  fight ; 

Strike  for  our  own,  our  childrens’  home, 
And  God  defend  the  right. 

0  daughter  of  the  South  ! 

When  our  fair  land  is  free, 

When  peace  her  lovely  mantle  throws 
Softly  o’er  land  and  sea, 

History  shall  tell  how  thou 
Hast  nobly  borne  thy  part, 

And  won  the  proudest  triumphs  yet — 
The  victories  of  the  heart. 


Behold  He  performeth  that  which  is  appointed  me. — Job  23  : 14. 

’Twas  in  the  month  of  April  last, 

When  flowers  were  springing  all  so  fast, 

A  dream  I  had  I’ll  tell  to  you, 

A  dream  ’twould  seem  au  omen  true. 

Methought  I  saw  in  sombre  yew, 

An  eagle  cowering  from  the  view 
His  ruffled  plumage,  soiled  and  torn  ; 

In  plight  he  was  most  sad,  forlorn. 

And  close  beside  an  evergreen 
Of  brilliant  foliage  there  was  seen 
A  mocking-bird,  with  cheerful  song, 

Was  skipping  gay  the  leaves  among. 

Nor  was  the  bird  alone,  I  ween, 

For  many  little  ones  were  seen, 

As  gay,  as  joyous,  glad  and  free, 

As  family  of  birds  would  be. 

The  eagle’s  plumage,  ruffled,  soiled, 

You’d  think  he’d  through  the  waters  toiled ; 
Nor  pride  nor  valor  he  displayed, 

But  trembled  in  the  yew  tree’s  shade. 

The  mocking-bird  unconscious  seemed, 

That  by  the  eagle  she  was  deemed 
An  object  rare,  of  terror  drear, 

Or  that  she  could  inspire  fear. 

Her  sole  employment  was  to  sing, 

To  hail  with  joy  the  new-born  spring, 
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To  spend  her  days  in  thankful  lays, 

In  hymning  forth  her  Maker’s  praise. 

I  give  this  dream  as  omen  true, 

Of  what  of  good’s  in  store  for  you ; 

The  eagle  cowering,  trembling,  hides, 

The  mocking-bird  on  high  abides  ; 

With  grateful  heart  she  pours  her  song, 

The  evergreen  the  leaves  among, 

My  dream  unfolds  a  future  bright — 

The  mocking-bird  still  soars  in  light. 

Take  courage,  then,  nor  shrink  in  fear  ; 
Your  wives,  your  children,  homes  are  dear  ; 
The  God  of  nations  be  your  trust ; 

The  High,  the  Holy  One  and  Just. 

He  setteth  up  and  pulleth  down, 

And  each  in  turn  abide  his  frown  ; 

The  eagle  here  in  cowering  fear, 

Betrays  a  want  of  conscience  clear. 

Take  courage,  friends,  and  as  you  see 
The  mocking-bird  so  joyous,  free, 

Still  hope  that  God  is  on  our  side, 

And  let  your  trust  in  him  abide. 

He  speaks,  and  at  his  sovereign  will, 

The  storm  is  laid,  the  sea  is  still ; 

He  weighs  the  cause  ’tween  man  and  man, 
And  clasps  the  nation  with  a  span. 

Theu  go  to  him  with  praying  heart, 

Oh  !  be  but  faithful  on  your  part, 

To  God  and  to  yourselves  be  true, 

Your  battles  he  will  fight  for  you. 

Bast  Baton  Rouge,  March  5,  1862.  L.  F. 


Greek  Fire. — The  rebel  General  Beauregard  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  Federal  General  Gillmore’s  use  of 
“  Greek  fire  ”  against  Charleston,  as  an  outrage  against 
humanity,  unworthy  of  civilized  nations,  etc. 

The  liame  “Greek  fire”  is  applied  to  a  peculiar 
compound  of  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  pitch  that  burns 
on  the  surface  or  under  water.  It  is  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  what  the  chemists  call  “arsenical  alcohol,”  most 
destructive  in  its  effects,  and,  in  course  of  its  dis¬ 
charge,  emitting  a  most  offensive  odor.  “  Greek  fire  ” 
has  frequently  been  employed  in  European  wars,  but 
not  often  in  modern  times.  The  secret  of  its  prepar¬ 
ation  and  use  was  derived  from  a  native  of  Heliopolis, 
Syria,  about  a  thousand  year3  ago. — New  -  York  Ex¬ 
press.  _ 

Barbarism. — The  following,  from  the  Chicago  Post , 
on  the  authority  of  Lieutenant  Cole,  of  the  Mississippi 
Marine  Brigade,  is  suggestive  of  the  superiority  of 
rebel  civilization : 

“  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Milliken’s  Bend,  in 
June  last,  the  Marine  Brigade  landed  some  ten  miles 
below  the  Bend,  and  attacked  and  routed  the  guerillas, 
who  had  been  repulsed  and  routed  by  our  troops  and 
the  gunboats  "the  day  previous.  Major  Hibbard’s  cav¬ 
alry  battalion  of  the  Marine  Brigade  followed  the 
rebels  to  Tensas  Bayou,  and  were  horrified  at  the  find¬ 
ing  of  skeletons  of  white  officers  commanding  negro 
regiments,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  at 
Milliken’s  Bend.  In  many  cases,  these  officers  had 
been  nailed  to  the  trees,  and  crucified ;  in  this  situa¬ 


tion  a  fire  was  built  around  the  tree,  and  they  suffefed 
slow  death  from  broiling.  The  charred  and  partially 
burned  limbs  were  still  fastened  to  the  stakes.  Other 
instances  were  noticed  of  charred  skeletons  of  officers 
who  had  been  nailed  to  the  slabs,  and  the  slabs  placed 
against  a  house,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  inhuman 
demons ;  the  poor  sufferers  having  been  roasted  alive ; 
nothing  was  left  but  charred  remains.” 


One  op  a  Hundred. — A  rural  conscript  appeared 
before  the  Eastern  Board  of  Enrolment,  and  desired 
to  be  exempted  forthwith,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
country  home.  “  What  are  your  claims  ?”  demanded 
the  Doctor.  “ Pm  entirely  dependent  upon  my  mother 
for  support ,”  was  the  innocent  reply.  Whereupon, 
thus  the  Doctor,  while  a  smile  faintly  illumined  the 
face  of  the  Board:  “I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  my 
honest-hearted  friend,  that  the  Government  is  prepared 
at  once  to  relieve  your  mother  of  so  unsuitable  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  assume  your  entire  charge  and  expense  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years,  without  the  slightest  recourse 
to  the  maternal  fount  for  support  or  succor.”  The 
young  draftee  appeared  a  little  bewildered,  and  referred 
to  the  papers  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. — Prov¬ 
idence  Journal. 


The  Schools  op  Fernandina. — From  correspond¬ 
ence  dated  Fernandina,  Fla.,  July  twenty-first,  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  we  extract : 

The  colored  schools,  which  have  been  in  successful 
operation  here  for  the  past  eight  months,  closed  on 
Wednesday  for  a  vacation  of  two  months.  The  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  pupils  more  than  equals  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  race.  The 
children  have  evinced  an  aptitude  to  learn  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  fully  equal  to  white  children  at  the  North,  and 
in  all  the  better  characteristics  they  are  in  no  way  be¬ 
hind  them . None  who  have  witnessed 

the  grateful  expressions  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
the  daily  tributes  of  flowers,  and  other  evidences  of 
affection  of  the  children  for  their  teachers,  will  ever 
question  the  natural  susceptibility  of  this  people  to 
cultivation  and  a  prompt  response  to  the  ordinary  ap¬ 
pliances  which  make  mankind  respectable.  Corporeal 
punishment  has  been  so  rare  that  I  question  whether, 
during  the  entire  term,  among  three  hundred  children, 
there  have  been  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  uneducated  children  anywhere  exhibit 
more  sensibility  to  the  dishonor  of  a  banishment  from 
school,  or  other  similar  infliction,  than  these  children 
of  slavery. 

Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  had  committed  pieces, 
which  were  properly  spoken ;  and  one  little  ebon)’, 
only  eight  years  old,  showed  extraordinary  aptness  at 
declamation  in  a  little  piece  he  had  learned.  True,  he 
was  in  rags,  and  his  skin  was  coal-black,  but  a  more 
intelligent  and  happy  face  I  never  saw.  If  permitted, 
that  boy  will  yet  shame  many  a  “  pale-face”  by  his  su¬ 
perior  intellectual  power. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  a  little  book  or  primer 
was  presented  to  each  scholar  as  a  present  for  their  at¬ 
tendance  and  good  conduct ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see 
with  what  eagerness  and  satisfaction  each  received  this 
first  testimonial  of  scholarship.  Nearly  three  hundred 
presents  were  distributed,  which  were  furnished  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hoxie, 
of  New-York,  who  had  visited  the  schools  a  few 
months  since,  and  whose  judicious  selections  were 
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universally  commended  and  his  generosity  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  These  children  will  never  forget  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

Among  the  songs  by  the  school,  interspersed  through¬ 
out  the  exercises— and  every  child  sings  in  these 
schools — was  the  following,  which,  aside  from  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  and  affecting  pathos,  was  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  fact  that  just  before  the  rebellion, 
a  congregation  of  slaves  attending  a  public  baptism  on 
Sunday,  at  Savannah,  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
punished  with  thirty-nine  lashes  each  for  singing  the 
song  of  spiritual  freedom — now  a  crime  since  slavery 
had  become  a  “  divine  institution 

SLAVE  SONG. 

“  My  mother  !  how  long  !  Mothers !  how  long  !  moth¬ 
ers  !  how  long  ! 

Will  sinners  suffer  here  ? 

Chorus — It  won’t  be  long !  It  won't  be  long !  It 
won’t  be  long ! 

That  sinners  ’ill  suffer  here  ! 

“We’ll  walk  de  golden  streets  !  Ve’ll  walk  de  golden 
streets  !  we’ll  walk  de  golden  streets  ! 

Where  pleasures  never  die  ! 

Chorus — It  won’t  be  long  !  etc. 

“  My  brother !  do  sing !  my  brother !  do  sing  !  my 
brother  !  do  sing  ! 

De  praises  ob  de  Lord  ! 

Chorus — It  won’t  be  long  !  etc. 

“  We’ll  soon  be  free  1  we’ll  soon  be  free  !  we’ll  soon  be 
free ! 

De  Loi'd  will  call  us  home  ! 

Chorus — My  brother !  do  sing  !  my  brother !  do  sing  ! 
my  brother  !  do  sing  ! 

De  praises  ob  de  Lord  !” 

And  these  verses,  so  expressive  and  pathetic,  are 
added  to  almost  indefinitely  in  the  same  style  by  the 
interested  singers.  Now  where  this  and  the  hundred 
kindred  songs  sung  by  the  slaves  came  from,  or  who 
amidst  the  darkness  of  slavery  inditeth  them,  I  cannot 
of  course  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  source' 
of  the  inspiration.  In  patient  faith  and  enduring 
hope  these  “  Songs  of  Zion”  have  been  sung  by  gene¬ 
rations  of  these  bondmen,  as  the  only  relief  for  bleed¬ 
ing  hearts  and  lacerated  bodies,  and  now  God  comes 
in  judgment  to  requite  the  nation  for  the  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  upon  his  oppressed  and  suffering  poor. 

Another  interesting  and  significant  event  connected 
with  the  people  here,  occurred  on  Monday.  The  wo¬ 
men  called  a  meeting  at  the  church,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  presenting  Colonel  Littlefield’s  regiment, 
now  enlisting  here,  a  stand  of  colors.  Like  the  great 
dinner  and  celebration  on  the  Fourth,  all  was  arranged 
by  the  colored  women,  and  $50  was  contributed  on 
the  spot,  by  these  poor  fugitives,  from  the  hard  earn¬ 
ings  of  their  brief  freedom — contributed  to  purchase 
an  American  flag  to  be  borne  by  their  colored  breth¬ 
ren — the  flag  which  had  been  to  them  till  now  the 
emblem  of  oppression  !  They  cherish  no  feelings  of 
malignity  for  the  wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted, 
but  hail  the  new  era  of  freedom  with  joy,  and  rally 
to  the  country’s  standard  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
now  that  the  country  is  prepared  to  respect  their  hu¬ 
manity  and  protect  their  rights.  Among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  was  one  slave  woman,  who  has  five  sons  and  a 
husband  in  the  army,  while  she  remains  at  home  to 
care  for  younger  children. 


Ned  Simons,  an  old  negro  belonging  to  the  Dun- 
genness  estate  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Island,  and  who  was  left  by  the  rebel  inheritor, 
Nightingale,  on  his  evacuation  of  the  place,  died  here 
last  week,  at  the  house  of  the  lady  teachers  of  the 
schools,  who  have  kindly  cared  for  him  since  their  ar¬ 
rival  here.  Ned  was  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
remembered  General  Washington  well,  and  was  one  of 
the  number  who  assisted  in  carrying  him  through  the 
streets  of  Savannah  on  his  last  visit  to  that  place.  Old 
Ned  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  freedom  of  his  race. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and,  though  partially  blind  with  age,  he  desired,  him¬ 
self,  to  learn  to  read.  On  being  asked  why  he  wished 
to  learn,  when  he  could  not  expect  to  live  much  longer, 
he  replied,  “As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  will  lav;”  his  at¬ 
tainments  on  earth  would  contribute  to  higher  attain¬ 
ments  on  high  ;  and  the  ladies  yielded  to  his  request, 
and  during  the  last  months  of  his  life  he,  with  much 
labor  and  effort,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  letters 
and  syllables.  Poor  old  Ned  !  After  a  long  life  of 
unrequited  toil  and  slavery,  he  has  “gone  where  the 
good  negroes  go where  no  slave-driver  will  ever 
follow ;  where  he  can  sing  “  de  praises  ob  de  Lord  ” 
in  freedom  and  safety. 


A  Brave  Irishman. — One  of  the  Indiana  regiments 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  whole  brigade,  in  one  of 
the  battles  in  Mississippi.  The  Indianians,  unable  to 
withstand  such  great  odds,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  losing,  to  the  utter  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  officers  and  men,  their  flag,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly,  a  tall 
Irishman,  a  private  in  the  color  company,  rushed  from 
the  ranks  across  the  vacant  ground,  attacked  the  squad 
of  rebels  who  had  possession  of  the  conquered  flag, 
with  his  musket  felled  several  to  the  ground,  snatched 
the.  flag  from  them,  and  returned  safely  back  to  his 
regiment.  The  bold  fellow  was,  of  course,  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  his  jubilant  comrades,  and  great¬ 
ly  praised  for  his  gallantry.  His  captain  appointed 
him  to  a  sergeancy  on  the  spot ;  but  the  hero  cut 
every  thing  short  by  the  reply:  “Oh!  never  mind, 
captain — say  no  more  about  it.  I  dropped  my  whis¬ 
ky-flask  among  the  rebels,  and  fetched  that  back,  and 
I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  bring  the  flag  along  !” 


BEAUREGARD  AND  GILLMORE. 

At  midnight,  in  his  blackguard  tent, 

“  Old  Beau”  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Gillmore,  like  a  suppliant  bent, 
Should  tremble  at  his  power. 

In  dreams,  through  camp  and  street  he  boro 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror. 

He  sported  Gillmore’s  gold-laced  hat — 
His  red-topped  boots,  his  gay  cravat, 

As  wild  his  fancy  as  a  bat, 

Or  “any  other  bird.” 

An  hour  passed  on — “Old  Beau’’  awoke, 
Half  strangled  by  a  villainous  smok^, 
Enough  the  very  devil  to  choke, 

While  all  around  the  “  stink-pots”  broke 
And  blinded  him  with  smoke. 

He  cursed  the  villainous  compound, 

'  While  stunk  the  pole-cats  far  around; 

Then  roared  with  wild,  demoniac  shriek: 

“  Lord  !  what  a  stink  1  the  Greek !  the  Greek 
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Put  out  this  villainous  Greek  fire  ! 

Or  in  the  last  red  ditch  expire. 

’Tis  sweet  to  draw  one’s  dying  breath 
For  one’s  dear  land,  as  Horace  saith, 

But  dreadful  to  be  stunk  to  death.” 

— Nashville  Union. 


Incidents  of  Fort  Wagner. — Sergeant-Major  Lewis 
II.  Douglas,  a  son  of  Fred.  Douglas,  who,  by  both  white 
and  negro  troops,  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  courage 
and  calmness,  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  para¬ 
pet,  and  with  his  powerful  voice  shouted — “  Come  on, 
boys,  and  fight  for  God  and  Governor  Andrew,”  and 
with  this  battle-cry  led  them  into  the  fort. 

But  above  all,  the  color-bearer  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  potice.  Sergeant  John  Wall,  of  company 
G,  carried  the  flag  in  the  first  ^attalion,  and  when  near 
the  fort  he  fell  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  called  upon  his 
guard  to  help  him  out.  They  could  not  stop  for  that, 
but  Sergeant  William  H.  Carney,  of  company  C,  caught 
the  colors,  carried  them  forward,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  Fort  Wagner. 
As  he  saw  the  men  falling  back,  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  breast,  he  brought  the  colors  off, 
creeping  on  his  knees,  pressing  his  wound  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  holding  up  the  emblem  of 
freedom.  The  moment  he  was  seen  crawling  into  the 
hospital  with  the  flag  still  in  his  possession,  his  wound¬ 
ed  companions,  bdth  black  and  white,  rose  from  the 
straw  upoil  which  they  were  lying,  and  cheered  him 
until,  exhausted,  they  could  shout  no  longer.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  reception  the  brave  and  wounded  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  said  :  “  Boys,  I  but  did  my  duty !  the  dear 
old  flag  never  touched  the  ground.” 


General  Stuart’s  Dinner  eaten  by  General 
Buford. — A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press , 
writing  from  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  on  the  sixth  of  Au¬ 
gust,  says : 

Some  people  have  contended  that  Stuart  no  longer 
had  command  of  the  Rebel  cavalry,  but  that  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee  was  the  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  army.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  be  so  or  not,  as  I  before  stated,  Stuart  fought 
Buford  last  Saturday,  for  Buford  ate  his  dinner  in  a 
cosy  little  house,  nestled  among  pines,  cedars,  and  jes¬ 
samine  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Culpeper, 
where  General  Stuart  and  staff  were  going  to  dine. 
Every  luxury  and  delicacy  that  could  be  procured  in 
this  poor  ransacked  country  was  smiling  on  the  white, 
spotless  linen  which  covered  the  table.  The  chairs 
were  placed,  the  wine  ready  to  be  uncorked,  the  piano 
in  the  dear  little  parlor  open  as  it  was  left  but  a  few 
minutes  before.  The  fair  occupant  of  the  stool  (I  hope 
I  am  not  slandering  her  features  when  I  call  them 
fair)  had  no  doubt  hurried  on  a  sun-bonnet  and  slip¬ 
ped  off  to  Culpeper.  The  “  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  ”  would 
not  sound  so  well  in  the  old  parlor,  and  she  feared 
General  Buford  and  staff  could  not  appreciate  her  se¬ 
lection  of  songs. 

However,  the  dinner  was  appreciated  ;  and  if  smack¬ 
ing  of  lips  and  looks  of  regret  at  the  fragments  they 
could  not  eat  was  of  any  significance,  the  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  bv  these  kind  people  met  with  the  appreciation 
of  all  the  partakers. 


Rebel  Raids.— The  following  extracts  from  the  di¬ 
ary  of  a  i;ebel  prisoner  captured  in  Kentucky,  are  sug¬ 
gestive  : 


“  24th  da  of  juli  1863,  crossed  mountain  at  big 
Crick  gap. 

“  25th  juli.  To  Williamsborg,  driv  in  piket  found 
they  was  the  dam  44th  0. 

“  26th  juli.  To  loudon,  skirmished  sum  with 
enemy. 

“  27th.  Crosst  big  Hill  driv  in  some  more  pickets 
attakt  enemy  near  Richmond  at  daylite  drove  them 
from  position. 

“28th  Juli,  got  to  Winchester,  picked  up  several 
mules  and  a  few  horses. 

“  29th,  9  o’clock,  was  captured ;  conclude  to  add 
that  raids  into  Kentucky  don’t  pa,  no  how.” — Boston 
Advertiser. 


August  14. — General  Grant  don’t  please  the  rebels 
in  Mississippi  any  better  than  he  pleases  their  allies  up 
this  way.  When  sugar,  cotton,  or  molasses  is  discov¬ 
ered  within  his  lines,  he  don’t  let  the  rebel  owners  sell 
it  to  the  Government  on  the  easily  manufactured  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  loyal,  but  takes  it  all  away  and 
gives  them  receipts  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
on  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  holder. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


Scouting  among  tiie  Indians. — From  the  Indian 
expedition,  Shayenne  River,  Dacotah,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Springfield  Journal  writes  at  date  of  July  elev¬ 
enth  : . 

There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  imagine  that  the 
thrilling  tales  of  the  experiences  and  adventures  of 
scouts,  as  related  in  books  of  romance  and  in  newspaper 
columns,  have  no  counterpart  in  actual  life  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  But  such  an  idea  is  far  from  the  truth. 
From  the  narratives  almost  daily  of  the  scouts  con¬ 
nected  with  this  expedition,  I  could  weave  many  a 
story  of  reality  that  would  be  quite  as  exciting  as  some 
of  the  fictitious  monstrosities  that  are  agonized  into 
the  weekly  literary  journals.  Probably  no  scout  or¬ 
ganization  for  Indian  warfare  was  ever  more  complete 
than  that  now  employed  in  the  Sioux  war  by  General 
Sibley.  The  force  numbers  seventy,  one  half  of  whom 
are  whites,  and  the  oilier  half  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
If  an  Eastern  man  wanted  to  see  a  motley  company 
of  the  oldest  traders,  most  experienced  hunters,  and 
most  cunning  and  daring  Indians  in  the  North-West,  he 
could  find  them  nowhere  so  well  as  in  this  very  camp 
of  scouts.  They  are  men  who  never  speak  of  danger, 
and  who  look  upon  a  horseback  ride  of  one  hundred 
miles  on  the  prairies  as  a  mere  common-place  trip. 
Major  Joseph  Brown,  the  most  noted  Indian  trader  in 
all  this  region  of  country,  and  a  well-known  politician, 
editor,  and  adventurer  in  the  North-west,  is  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  force,  and  most  skilfully  he  conducts  the 
operations.  There  are  two  companies  of  scouts,  which 
are  on  duty  on  alternate  days  and  nights.  One  of 
them  is  commanded  by  a  man  whose  entire  family 
was  massacred  by  the  Sioux  Indians  last  fall,  and  the 
man  who  begged  the  privilege,  which  was  granted,  of 
cutting  the  rope  at  the  execution  of  the  thirty-eight 
Indians  at  Mankato  last  winter,  lie  told  me  his  story 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  concluded  by  pledging  his 
life  even  to  the  avenging  of  the  murder  of  his  family. 
The  other  division  is  commanded  by  an  adventurous 
and  shrewd  frontiersman,  a  man  who  knows  every  war¬ 
path  or  Indian  trail  in  all  the  territory. 

Among  the  Indians  are  some  of  the  most  sagacious 
Chippewas,  Sioux,  and  half-breeds  in  the  Indian  terri¬ 
tory.  Some  of  them  have  been  captured  at  different 
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times  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  of  the  friendly  or 
farmer  Indians.  Scouting  is  no  child’s  play  with  them, 
as  they  are  sure  of  a  terrible  death  if  captured  by  the 
hostile  Sioux.  Two  of  them  are  men  who  helped  Mr. 
Riggs  and  the  families'* of  the  mission  at  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine  to  escape  from  the  savages  last  fall.  Other-day, 
who  was  formerly  a  leading  chief  of  the  Sioux,  and 
who  is  now  a  farmer  near  St.  Paul,  was  expected  to 
join  the  force,  but  failed  for  some  reason.  The  scouts 
camp  in  low  tents  just  high  enough  to  creep  into,  and 
are  constantly  at  work  at  their  dangerous  and  tedious 
tasks. 

I  said  that  they  had  wild  experiences.  A  few  days  ago, 
four  of  them  had  wandered  over  on  to  the  Coteau 
Ridge,  twenty  miles  from  camp,  expecting  to  find  In¬ 
dian  lodges  there,  by  reason  of  a  war-club  which  had 
been  found  and  interpreted.  After  they  left  camp, 
another  party  of  twenty  left  for  another  locality,  in¬ 
tending  to  be  gone  through  the  night.  While  the 
smaller  company  was  wandering  through  the  bushes, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  recent  fire, 
and  near  by  were  fresh  moccasin  tracks.  They  did 
not  doubt  the  presence  of  Indians,  and  moved  cau¬ 
tiously.  At  last,  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  tread 
of  horses’  feet,  and  then  the  crackling  of  bushes. 
They  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  started  for  the 
heights  of  the  Cotteau  Ridge.  Finally  they  dismount¬ 
ed  in  an  open  space,  got  their  carbines  in  readiness, 
and  awaited  the  approach.  But  instead  of  one  direc¬ 
tion,  their  pursuers  seemed  to  be  coming  in  from  ev¬ 
ery  side,  and  to  be  constantly  increasing.  Fearing  lest 
they  should  be  overpowered  by  numbers,  four  took  to 
flight  again,  and  then  there  was  a  long  and  sharp  chase 
of  miles  through  the  darkness.  But  the  pursuers 
gained,  and  the  four  dismounted  again  and  waited  for 
the  worst.  The  party  soon  came  up,  and  fortunately 
there  was  a  recognition  before  shots  were  exchanged. 
The  men  of  both  companies  were  scouts,  and  had  thus 
been  manoeuvring  for  Indian  warfare.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  are  not  infrequent. 

The  scouts  have  found  quite  a  number  of  bodies  of 
persons  who  were  massacred  last  fall.  A  few  days 
since  they  found  a  body  with  a  purse  of  gold  upon  it. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  experiences,  dodging  about  in 
Indian  style,  leaving  fictitious  and  deceitful  signs, 
meeting  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk,  and  hunting  for  for¬ 
age  and  water.  They  bring  in  all  sorts  of  trophies. 
One  night  they  discovered  an  old  Indian  pack  ox,  that 
looks  some  as  I  imagine  the  infernal  bovines  ought  to, 
and  yesterday  a  nest  of  young  eagles,  a  pemican  and 
wolf  were  brought  in.  Their  life  is  a  hard  one,  but 
they  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  rich  treat  to  hear  their  stories 
of  experience  and  adventure  while  engaged  as  fur  trad¬ 
ers  and  hunters  on  the  prairies.  One  of  the  Indian 
scouts,  Antoine  by  name,  has  offered  to  carry  the  mail 
to  and  from  the  expedition  throughout  the  campaign, 
whether  it  be  one  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles,  and 
however  dangerous  the  venture.  He  wants  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  killing  one  horse  to  every  trip,  and  good  pay 
for  his  labor,  which  he  will  be  sure  to  get.  He  cannot 
be  induced  to  speak  of  any  danger.  It  is  to  his  pluck 
that  I  am  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  send  a  let¬ 
ter.  He  is  an  old  Red  River  Indian,  and  came  into 
camp  in  a  genuine  Pembina  cart  a  few  days  since. 


Arkansas  Tactics. — An  Arkansas  colonel  has  the 
following  order  for  mounting  his  men  : 

First  Order — Prepare  fer  terr  git  onto  yer  creeters. 
Second  Order — Git  ! —  Leavenworth  Conservative. 


Good  Work. — A  correspondent  sends  an  account 
of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Henry  Shaler,  of  Indiano- 
polis,  Indiana,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh,  written 
by  a  son  of  Daniel  Noble,  to  his  mother,  which  de¬ 
serves  wide  publicity.  Young  Shaler  has  more  than 
equalled  the  mythical  performance  of  the  Irishman 
who  “  surrounded  ”  a  half-dozen  of  the  enemy  and 
captured  them.  We  are  proud  of  him.  His  parents 
live  on  South- Alabama  street,  in  Indianapolis.  They 
are  Germans.  Young  Noble  says:  “  Harry  is  a  brick; 
he  did  more,  that  is,  he  took  more  prisoners,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburgh,  than  any  other  man  in  the  army. 
He  took  in  all  twenty-five  men ;  one  lieutenant  and 
eighteen  men  at  one  time ;  he  took  them  by  strategy 
that  was  strategy;  “he  surrounded  them,”  and  they  • 
had  to  give  up.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  went 
out  with  his  poncho  over  his  shoulders  so  that  the  rebs 
couldn’t  see  his  coat,  so  they  thought  he  was  one  of 
their  own  men ;  he  went  up  and  told  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  come  and  help  carry  some  wounded 
off  the  field;  they  did  so;  when  he  got  them  away 
from  their  arms  he  rode  up  to  the  lieutenant,  and  told 
him  to  give  up  his  sword ;  the  lieutenant  refused  at  first, 
but  Harry  drew  his  pepper-box,  and  like  Crockett’s 
coon  the  lieutenant  came  down  without  a  shot.  Harry 
then  took  them  all  into  camp.  He  took  a  captain  and 
five  men  at  another  time,  making  tweDty-five  in  all, 
which  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  little  Dutchman ;  and 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  it.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


A  Yankee  Speuling-Book. — We  have  received  from 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Toon  &  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  a  spelling-book,  which  we  regret  to  be  compelled 
to  denounce  as  unworthy  of  public  favor.  It  is,  as  the 
author,  Mr.  Fleming,  admits,  a  revised  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Spelling-Book  —  in  other  words,  it  is  a  Yankee 
school-book. _  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Southern  press  to 
unite  in  putting  it  down. 

Mr  Fleming  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  “  no  better 
spelling-book  than  Dr.  Webster’s  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  people,”  ample  proof  of  which 
he  finds  in  the  Yankee  test  of  the  unparalleled  extent 
of  its  circulation.  He  goes  on  to  add  that  “his (Web¬ 
ster’s)  dictionary  may  be  found  in  almost  every  fam¬ 
ily,  occupying,  as  it  deservedly  does,  a  preeminence 
over  all  others,”  This  statement  discloses  an  amount 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  author  which  should 
deter  him  from  rehashing  any  more  Yankee  school¬ 
books  for  Southern  use.  Webster  is  not  the  standard 
of  the  best  Southern  scholars ;  but  Johnson,  Walker, 
and  Richardson.  Webster’s  orthography  is  the  detes¬ 
tation  of  every  cultivated  Southern  gentleman,  and 
this  orthography,  Mr.  Fleming  tells  us,  he  has  invaria¬ 
bly  retained.  Centre  he  spells  “  center,”  theatre, 
“  theater,”  and,  doubtless,  ton,  “  tun.”  The  retention 
of  these  execrable  Yankee  innovations  is  enough  of 
itself  to  damn  the  book  and  drive  it  out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  Fleming  says  further,  that  “  in  very  few  instan¬ 
ces  Webster’s  pronunciation  has  been  rejected.  The 
flat  or  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  father, 
should  not  be  heard  in  the  words  grass,  mass,  glass, 
bass,  etc.  The  flat  sound  of  the  letter  a  in  these  instan¬ 
ces  is  a  New-England  provincialism.”  Here,  again,  Mr. 
Fleming  displays  gross  ignorance.  To  this  day,  the 
flat,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  third  sound  of  a  in  grass, 
mass,  glass,  etc.,  is  used  by  the  educated  and  well- 
bred  classes  in  England,  and  by  those  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  who  have  preserved  the  English  language  in  its 
greatest  purity — the  tide-water  Virginians. 
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mg  nights,  there  was  a  chance  that  we  might  take  the 
whole  party  together ;  otherwise,  our  design  was  to  take 
the  individuals  from  their  abiding-places. 

We  were  piloted  by  a  scout  named  Hogan,  one  of 
those  who  became  so  efficient  under  Sigel’s  direction — 
than  whom  no  general  in  the  army  appears  so  well  to 
understand  the  business  and  the  benefits  of  scouting. 
Hogan  and  all  the  privates  of  our  party  belong  to  the 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  a  detachment  recruited  as  a  body¬ 
guard,  and  which  has  acted  as  such  under  Rosecrans, 
in  Western  Virginia,  Fremont,  Sigel,  and  is  now  with 
General  Howard. 

Better  soldiers  than  those  of  this  guard  do  not  exist, 
and  their  “  story  ”  is  much  more  worthy  of  being  told, 

•  while  it  would  be  more  interesting,  than  that  of  the 
Missouri  Guard  to  which  Mrs.  Fremont  devotes  a  book. 
It  was  this  guard,  with  some  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  cavalry, 
that,  led  by  Captain  Dahlgren,  made  the  famous  raid 
into  Fredericksburgh  last  fall,  and  which  rebels  even 
confess  was  the  most  daring  feat  of  the  war.  The  story 
is  worth  repeating.  Fifty-two  men,  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  any  support,  pierced  through  the  enemy’s 
pickets,  forded  the  Rappahannock,  and  dashed  into 
Fredericksburgh,  which  was  occupied  by  five  hundred 
rebel  cavalry,  of  whom  they  killed  and  wounded  a  num¬ 
ber,  and  at  one  time  captured  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
bringing  off  over  forty,  recrossing  the  river  and  return¬ 
ing  with  a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one  taken  pris¬ 
oner.  The  rebels  were  so  badly  scared  that  many  of 
them  did  not  pause  in  their  flight  until  they  reached 
another  body  of  troops  several  miles  below  Fredericks¬ 
burgh. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  our  expedition — which, 
however,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  little.  We 
started  at  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  and  travelled  by 
unfrequented  roads  and  paths  through  the  woods,  ford¬ 
ing  creeks,  picking  our  way  among  trees  and  transcend¬ 
ing  fences  in  a  rather  aboriginal  style.  We  did  not 
find  our  nomadic  friends  at  their  rendezvous,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  for  them  at  their  several  places 
of  abode.  This  is  a  rather  unpleasant  business  for  men 
of  humanitarian  feelings  —  as  all  of  our  party  were  — 
for  one  does  not  like  to  batter  at  doors  in  the  dead  of 
night,  frightening  women  and  children  out  of  their 
wits  when  they  peep  out  and  behold  armed  men  sur¬ 
rounding  their  domicil  and  hear  them  thundering  for 
admittance.  A  soldier’s  duty  in  such  a  case  is  plain, 
for  it  will  not  do  to  let  a  house  which  may  conceal  a 
rebel  soldier,  or  perhaps  arms  and  supplies,  remain 
unsearched.  When  a  hastily  dressed  dame  appears 
with  a  tallow  candle  and  a  supplicating  air,  her  fears 
must  be  quieted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  if 
she  assumes  the  indignant  and  hurls  all  sorts  of  epithets 
at  the  Yankee  barbarians,  a  little  pleasant  raillery  suf¬ 
fices;  but,  in  either  case,  the  search  must  be  proceeded 
with.  When  these  people  find  that  they  are  treated 
with  courtesy,  and  that  all  their  rights  are  respected 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  military  necessities,  they 
soon  lay  aside  the  one  sort  their  demeanor  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  the  other  of  railing  scorn.  In  most  of 
these  houses  will  be  found  supplies  of  provisions  con¬ 
cealed  in  cellars  and  garrets,  and  in  some  cases  arms 
and  munitions  of  war. 

We  were  not  fortunate  on  this  occasion,  and  it  would 
seem  that  those  we  sought  had  information  of  our  ap¬ 
proach.  We  found  but  one  rebel  soldier  comfortably 
sleeping  in  his  bed,  and  his  gun  was  discovered  hid  in 
a  closet.  Two  horses  were  found  in  the  stable,  one  of 
which  had  evidently  been  captured,  as  it  was  branded 
“  U.  S.”  We  reached  camp  about  sunriso  the  next 


morning,  having  made  a  circuit  of  perhaps  thirty  miles 
during  the  night.  Such  is  a  scouting  expedition,  with 
less  than  average  results. 


INTERCEPTED  REBEL  MAIL. 

June  16. — A  day  or  two  since  Major  Wheelan,  of  the 
First  New-York  Mounted  Rifles,  captured  a  large  rebel 
mail  near  the  North-Carolina  State  line,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  for  Richmond.  The  greater  number  of  the  letters 
were  written  in  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  Many  of 
them  referred  to  the  Union  forces  of  the  vicinity,  and 
copious  clippings  from  the  columns  of  the  Northern 
papers  were  included.  The  mail  was  delivered  to 
General  Peck.  One  of  the  letters  which  has  been 
handed  to  your  correspondent  covers  fifteen  pages  of 
closely  written  letter  paper,  and  is  extremely  varie¬ 
gated  in  sentiment.  From  grave  political  questions  it 
diverges  into  the  most  common  household  affairs.  A 
few  extracts  will  not  be  amiss,  and  here  they  are : 

“  My  Dear  Boys  :  The  Yankees  presume  that  we 
rebels  have  no  rights.  Even  the  market-carts  and 
ovster-boats  have  to  hoist  the  Yankee  flag.  The  Yan¬ 
kees  force  their  way  into  the  houses  of  respectable 
citizens,  under  all  sorts  of  false  pretexts,  and  when 
they  can’t  get  in  at  the  doors  they  come  through  the 
traps  on  the  roof.  The  old  white  cow  went  dry  last 
week,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  are  very  well.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  you  are  the  same,  I  remain  devotedly, 

”S - .”  . 

Many  other  letters  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  above 
few  sentences,  which  are  copied  from  the  lengthy 
epistle. 


Peter  Apple,  of  Oakland,  Marion  County,  was 
lately  recruited  for  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  and  took 
part  in  the  attempt  to  storm  one  of  the  Yicksburgh 
batteries.  The  rebel  fire  was  so  destructive  that  our 
army  recoiled.  Apple,  the  “  raw  recruit,”  “  didn’t 
see  ”  the  backward  movement,  and  kept  going  ahead 
until  he  came  right  up  to  one  of  the  rebel  guns,  caught 
a  gunner  by  the  collar,  and  brought  him  within  our 
lines,  saying :  “  Boys,  why  didn’t  you  come  on  ? 
Every  fellow  might  have  got  one.” 


Baltimore,  June  26,  1863. — Upward  of  two  years 
ago,  in  these  very  streets,  the  Massachusetts  volun¬ 
teers,  while  marching  to  defend  the  national  capital, 
were  assaulted  by  a  mob.  To-day,  an  armed  guard 
patrols  every  corner  and  square  of  the  city  ;  and  for 
two  whole  years  a  rebellious  population  have  been 
taught  the  bitter  lesson  of  loyalty  by  the  threatening 
guns  of  Fort  McHenry. 

Strolling  along  Eutaw,  or  any  of  the  principal 
streets,  of  an  evening,  your  ear  will  probably  catch, 
as  mine  has  already,  some  fragment  of  conversation 
like  the  following :  Miss  Blank  is  sitting  upon  her 
door-step,  musing,  with  her  large,  dark  eyes  fixed 
absently  upon  the  heavens  above  her.  A  gentleman 
in  linen  trowsers  is  directly  ahead  of  you.  The  shad¬ 
owy  form  of  the  sentry  is  about  disappearing  in  the 
ill-lighted  street  a  few  yards  further  on.  The  gentle¬ 
man  recognizes  Miss  Blank,  and  inquires  is  she  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  breeze,  or  makes  some  other  equally  intellect¬ 
ual  remark. 

“  Oh  !  no,”  Miss  Blank  replies  in  a  subdued,  mel¬ 
ancholy  tone,  “  I  had  not  thought  of  the  breeze ;  it 
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is  delicious ;  I  am  waiting  for  our  dear  Southern 
army.” 

This  is  the  spirit  that  prevails  in  Baltimore  this 
month  of  June,  1863. 

Here,  as  in  Alexandria,  the  streets  are  barricaded, 
and  the  pedestrian  is  often  obliged  to  leave  the  side¬ 
walk  in  his  progress  through  the  city.  But  the  barri¬ 
cades  are  of  the  shallowest  description,  and  would 
throw  but  little  obstruction  in  the  path  of  a  resolute 
enemy.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  barrels  placed 
side  by  side,  with  beams  resting  on  them.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  a  lady,  riding  down  Lombard  street,  touched 
her  horse  with  her  riding-whip,  and  cleared  one  with 
a  bound.  What  possible  defence  could  these  be 
against  a  charge  of  cavalry  ? 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  earth-works  are  being 
rapidly  constructed,  and  guns  of  considerable  calibre 
mounted  commanding  the  Northern  and  Frederick 
,  roads.  By  order  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fish,  Provost- 
Marshal,  no  person  is  allowed  to  visit  the  fortifications 
without  a  proper  pass.  I  must  postpone,  therefore, 
going  more  into  detail,  until  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  inspecting  them. 

General  Halieck  was  here  yesterday,  but  returned 
almost  immediately  to  Washington.  There  is  but 
little  excitement  in  the  city,  law  and  order  prevailing, 
without  interruption  even  of  the  slightest  kind. 

N.  G.  S. 


A  Severe  Sufferer. — An  old  German  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  George  Gerwig,  who  resides  in  Brax¬ 
ton  County,  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday,  having  in 
charge  an  insane  daughter,  en  route  for  the  insane  asy¬ 
lum  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Gerwig  is  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  thoroughly  loyal  man.  He 
owns  in  Braxton  County  six  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  of  land.  During  the  last  raid,  the  rebels  robbed 
him  of  sixty  head  of  cattle,  nine  horses,  four  hundred 
bushels  of  dried  peaches,  a  large  lot  of  hay,  and,  in 
fact,  every  thing  he  had.  There  is  scarcely  a  good 
fence  upon  the  farm,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
twenty-five  years  has  been  destroyed  and  cast  to  the 
winds.  He  has  two  sons  in  the  Union  army.  The 
boy  who  was  killed  by  Kuhl  and  others  about  a  year 
ago  was  an  adopted  son  of  Mr.  Gerwig’s.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Kuhl  and  his  companions  caught  the 
boy  in  a  field,  and  cut  his  head  off  with  a  scythe,  for 
which  they  were  oourt-martialed  and  hung  at  Sutton. 
The  daughter  whom  Mr.  Gerwig  brings  with  him  lost 
her  reason  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  to  which 
we  allude. —  Wheeling  Intelligencer ,  June  25. 


Chattanooga,  Saturday,  June  16,  1863. — The  week 
has  been  characterized  by  a  series  of  dreary  rains 
which  have  continued  up  to  this  morning.  At  the 
present  writing  it  is  warm  and  clear,  but  lazy-looking 
clouds  still  hang  heavily  in  the  cast,  indicating  that 
the  “rainy  term”  is  not  yet  over.  The  corn  never 
yet  promised  a  more  abundant  yield,  but  the  wheat  in 
some  districts  is  slightly  touched  with  the  rust,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  rains,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
being  able  to  save  the  immense  crop  in  East  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee  for  want  of  hands  to  secure  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  flour-mills  in  East-Tennessee  last  year 
principally  supplied  our  whole  South-Western  army, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  be  afforded 
to  farmers  to  gather  their  crops  before  it  is  too  late  to 
save  them. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  this  State  under 


the  impressment  law  has  fixed  the  price  of  shelled 
corn  at  two  dollars  per  bushel.  This  is  complained 
of  very  much  by  the  farmers,  who  think  it  is  under 
the  average  price,  corn  in  Virginia  being  fixed  at  four 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
promise  to  raise  the  schedule  of  prices  according  to 
circumstances.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  each  State  would  agree  on  a  uniform  system 
of  prices,  which  could  be  easily  done. 

The  movements  of  our  army  toward  Murfreesboro 
indicate  that  General  Bragg  is  determined  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans  shall  show  his  hand,  and  not  keep  up 
an  appearance  of  strength  under  false  pretences.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  an  advance  to  feel  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  already  several  skirmishes  have  occurred.  A 
portion  of  our  forces  have  advanced  to  within  five 
miles  of  Murfreesboro,  and  if  Rosecrans  will  come  out 
of  his  fortifications,  an  engagement  will  take  place. 
But  if  not,  it  is  supposed  General  Bragg  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  storm  the  enemy’s  works  without  having 
learned  his  strength ;  in  the  latter  case  we  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  enemy  by  a  flank  movement  and 
gain  his  rear. 

Last  Sabbath,  the  thirty-first  ultimo,  General  Bragg 
was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  faith  by  Rev.  Bishop 
Elliott,  of  Georgia.  General  Bragg  has  thus  set  an 
example  to  his  army  which  will  not  be  without  its  in¬ 
fluences.  On  visiting  General  Lee’s  army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia,  I  was  struck  with  the  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  which  prevailed  among  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
as  well  as  the  deep  religious  feeling  that  pervaded,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  lamented  General  Jackson’s  corps.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  should  General 
Bragg  succeed  in  producing  the  same  beneficial  result. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  men  becoming  reckless  and 
demoralized  on  entering  the  army,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  different  feeling  should  prevail.  Ora. 


A  THREE  BAYS’  SCOUT  OVER  ELK  RIDGE  MOUNTAIN. 

Red  Hill,  Elk  Ridge,  June  29,  1S63. 
Messrs.  Editors  Baltimore  American  : 

On  Tuesday  morning,  twenty-second  instant,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Martindale,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  New 
and  eight  men  of  company  H,  First  New-York  cavalry, 
made  a'  reconnoissance  of*the  enemy’s  position  and 
progress  from  the  crossing  at  Sheppard’s  Ford.  The 
numerous  camps  that  had  the  previous  evening  stud¬ 
ded  the  hill-sides  from  Sharpsburgh  back  to  the  Ford, 
had  now  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  visible  under 
the  glass  but  a  few  solitary  pickets  and  some  four 
companies  of  cavalry,  but  on  the  road  passing  through 
Keedysville  toward  Boonsboro  several  horsemen  were 
seen  taking  their  onward  course  through  the  rich  fair 
fields  of  “  my  Maryland.” 

Lieutenant  Martindale  conceived  the  idea  of  spoil¬ 
ing  their  sport,  and  sent  down  five  or  six  from  his 
little  squad,  who,  descending  on  the  unfortunate  gray- 
backs  with  that  impetuosity  which  has  ever  character¬ 
ized  the  men  of  the  First  New-York  cavalry,  returned 
each  with  a  prisoner.  Amongst  the  number  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  Miller,  of  Sharpsburgh,  belonging  to 
the  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  and  a  notorious  scoun¬ 
drel  called  Hill,  who  has  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  in¬ 
vader  since  they  set  their  feet  on  our  soil.  Four 
more  were  taken  during  the  same  evening,  and  of  this 
number  one  was  courier  to  General  Lee,  who  had  been 
returning  to  him  with  a  message  from  Ewell. 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  resumed  our  old  posi¬ 
tion  on  Red  Hill,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
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Elk  Ridge,  overlooking  Sharpsburgh  and  the  pleasant 
village  of  Keedysville,  situated  on  the  Sharpsburgh 
and  Boonsboro  pike.  Lieutenant  Martindale,  having 
learned  from  citizens  the  plunder  of  several  stores  in 
Keedysville  by  the  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy, 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  the  capture  of  some 
of  their  number.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  observed 
them  entering  the  village,  he  descended  with  a  few  of 
his  men  on  whom  he  knew,  from  past  experience, 
he  could  rely,  and  invariably  returned  with  captives. 
We  thus  took  four  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  cavalry, 
horses,  arms,  and  equipments,  including  an  officer, 
who  seemed  grieved  as  the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest 
of  plunder  was  suddenly  taken  from  his  view. 

Soon  after,  four  of  our  men  descended,  and  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  a  party,  consisting  of  five  or 
six,  who,  by  their  uniforms,  looked  like  officers. 
This  party  was  General  Wright  and  staff,  belonging  to 
A.  P.  Hill’s  corps.  They  wheeled  round,  however, 
and  our  boys  gave  chase,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
Lieutenant  Wright,  (the  General’s  son  and  aid,)  wound¬ 
ing  one  of  the  horses,  and  probably  some  more  of 
the  party.  The  General,  having  a  fast  horse,  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  his  hat,  which  is  preserved  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  chase  after  a  live  general,,  Pive  or  six 
more  were  captured  afterward. 

Yesterday  morning,  about  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  we 
were  again  on  the  lookout.  Now  we  see  more  cross¬ 
ing  the  ford — looks  at  first  like  a  brigade,  but  length¬ 
ens  evidently  into  a  division,  and  about  noon  was 
certainly  a  corps,  supposed,  from  the  report  of  pris¬ 
oners,  to  be  Longstreet’s.  It  stretched  —  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  wagon-train — over  a  line  of  four 
miles,  and  as  the  last  of  their  train  disappears  beyond  the 
Bunkers  church,  where  fell  the  gallant  Mansfield,  and 
where  Hooker  showed  his  bold  front  to  the  enemy 
last  fall,  another  column  appeared,  coming  from  the 
river.  Our  captures  to-day  amounted  to  some  twenty 
rebels  and  two  sutler’s  wagons.  We  took  infantry¬ 
men  belonging  to  Eighth  Florida,  Sixteenth  Mississippi, 
Third  and  Sixteenth  Virginia.  Thus  you  see,  Messrs. 
Editors,  we  are  getting  along  pretty  well.  I  forward 
you  these  particulars  as  an  eye-witness  and  participator 
in  the  honor  of  most  of  the  captures.  The  line  of 
the  enemy’s  march  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  Hagerstown.  The  previous  days  they 
had  passed  through  Boonsboro  and  some  toward  Fred¬ 
erick,  but  since  the  main  body  has  been  moving  on  to 
Hagerstown — where  next,  heaven  knows  !  unless  we 
meet  and  repel  the  invader  from  our  soil.  This  is  no 
time  for  fireside  talk  on  the  probabilities  of  this  grand 
raid.  Now  is  no  time  for  delay.  Let  us  meet  them 
when  and  where  they  be  found,  and  teach  them  once 
for  all  the  lesson  that  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have 
no  sympathies  with  their  ruthless  invaders. 

Yours,  as  ever,  C.  C. 


Incidents  at  Port  Hudson.  —  An  officer  with 
Banks’s  army  relates,  in  a  private  letter,  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  a  temporary  truce  at  Port  Hud¬ 
son  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May.  He  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  this  afforded  to  ride  up  to  the 
rebel  works  as  close  as  he  could,  to  get  a  good  view 
of  them,  when  he  saw  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  heard  them  give  three  cheers 
and  exclaim  :  “  We  surrender.”  The  rebel  officers  at 
once  approached  them,  and,  with  drawn  swords  and 
pistols,  overpowered  and  controlled  them,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  up  their  arms  and  resume  their 
position. 


The  same  officer,  at  a  truce  entered  into  the  next 
day  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  dead  and 
wounded,  while  riding  as  near  to  the  rebel  lines  as  he 
could  get,  was  hailed  by  a  confederate  officer  within 
the  works  with  the  question,  whether  he  did  not  think, 
upon  reflection,  that  he  was  coming  nearer  than  was 
exactly  proper.  Our  officer  replied  in  the  negative, 
saying  that  he  had  men  wounded  and  killed  as  near 
the  enemy  as  he  himself  then  was.  A  conversation 
then  ensued,  in  which  the  rebel  officer  spoke  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  charge  of  the  preceding  day,  and  remarked 
that :  “  Inside  they  regarded  it  as  the  finest  thing  of  the 
war.”  Our  officer  did  not  belong  to  Sherman’s  di¬ 
vision. 


Proposition  to  hang  the  Dutch  Soldiers. — June 
12. — Of  late,  in  all  battles  and  in  all  recent  incursions 
made  by  Federal  cavalry,  we  have  found  the  great 
mass  of  Northern  soldiers  to  consist  of  Dutchmen. 
The  plundering  thieves  captured  by  Forrest,  who  stole 
half  the  jewelry  and  watches  in  a  dozen  counties  of 
Alabama,  were  immaculate  Dutchmen.  The  national 
odor  of  Dutchmen,  as  distinctive  of  the  race  as  that 
which,  constantly  ascending  to  heaven,  has  distended 
the  nostrils  of  the  negro,  is  as  unmistakable  as  that 
peculiar  to  a  pole-cat,  an  old  pipe,  or  a  lager-bier  sa¬ 
loon.  Crimes,  thefts,  and  insults  to  the  women  of  the 
South  invariably  mark  the  course  of  these  stinking 
bodies  of  animated  sour-krout.  Rosecrans  himself  is 
an  unmixed  Dutchman — an  accursed  race  which  has 
overrun  the  vast  districts  of  the  country  of  the  North- 
West.  It  happens  that  we  entertain  a  greater  degree  of 
respect  for  an  Ethiopian  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern 
armies  than  for  an  odoriferous  Dutchman,  who  can 
have  no  possible  interest  in  this  revolution.  .  .  . 

Why  not  hang  every  Dutchman  captured  ?  We 
will  hereafter  hang,  or  shoot,  or  imprison  for  life  all 
white  men  taken  in  command  of  negroes,  and  enslave 
the  negroes  themselves.  This  is  not  too  harsh.  No 
human  being  will  assert  the  contrary.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  hang  a  Dutchman,  who  deserves  infin¬ 
itely  less  of  our  sympathy  than  Sambo  ?  The  live 
masses  of  beer,  krout,  tobacco,  and  rotten  cheese, 
which,  on  two  legs  and  four,  on  foot  and  mounted,  go 
prowling  through  the  South,  should  be  used  to  manure 
the  sandy  plains  and  barren  hill-sides  of  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  Dutch 

regiment  adorns  the  limbs  of  a  Southern  forest,  dar¬ 
ing  cavalry  raids  into  the  South  shall  cease.  .  .  . 

President  Davis  need  not  be  specially  consulted,  and 
if  an  accident  of  this  sort  should  occur  to  a  plun¬ 
dering  band  like  that  captured  by  Forrest,  we  arc 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  our  President  would  be 
greatly  disgruntled. — Knoxville  Register. 

- •  *  . - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 

n 

THE  FLORIDA’S  CRUISE. 

BV  A  FORETOP  MAN  OF  THE  C.  S.  S.  FLORIDA. 

Ai R—Ited,  White ,  and  Blue ,  (Southern  edition.) 

One  evening,  off  Mobile,  the  Yanks  they  all  knew, 
That  the  wind  from  the  north’ard  most  bitterly  blew  ; 
They  also  all  knew,  and  they  thought  they  were  sure 
They’d  blocked  in  the  Florida  safe  and  secure. 

Huzza  !  huzza !  for  the  Florida’s  crew  ! 

We’ll  range  with  bold  Maffit  the  world  through 
and  through. 
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Nine  cruisers  they  had,  and  they  lay  off  the  bar, 

Their  long  line  to  seaward  extending  so  far ; 

And  Preble,  he  said,  as  he  shut  his  eyes  tight : 

“  I’m  sure  they’re  all  hammocked  this  bitter  cold 
night.” 

Bold  Maffit  commanded — a  man  of  great  fame, 

He  sailed  in  the  Dolphin — you’ve  heard  of  the  same  ; 
He  called  us  all  aft,  and  these  words  he  did  say : 

“  I’m  bound  to  run  out,  boys  ;  up  anchor,  away  !  ” 

Our  hull  was  well  whitewashed,  our  sails  were  all 
stowed, 

Our  steam  was  chock  up,  and  the  fresh  wind  it  blowed ; 
As  we  crawled  along  by  them,  the  Yanks  gave  a 
shout — 

We  dropped  all  our  canvas,  and  opened  her  out. 

You’d  have  thought  them  all  mad  if  you’d  heard  the 
cursed  racket 

They  made  upon  seeing  our  flash  little  packet; 

Their  boatswains  did  pipe,  and  the  blue  lights  did 
P^y, 

And  the  great  Drummond  light,  it  turned  night  into 
day. 

The  Cuyler,  a  boat  that’s  unrivalled  for  speed, 

Quick  let  slip  her  cables,  and  quickly  indeed 
She  thought  for  to  catch  us,  and  keep  us  in  play, 

Till  her  larger  companions  could  get  under  way. 

She  chased  and  she  chased,  till  at  dawning  of  day 
From  her  backers  she  thought  she  was  too  far  away ; 
So  she  gave  up  the  chase,  and  reported,  no  doubt, 

That  she’d  sunk  us  and  burnt  us — somewhere  there¬ 
about. 

So  when  we  were  out,  boys,  all  on  the  salt  sea, 

We  brought  the  Estelle  to,  right  under  our  lee, 

And  burnt  her  and  sunk  her,  with  all  her  fine  gear, 
And  straight  sailed  for  Havana  the  bold  privateer. 

’Twas  there  we  recruited,  and  took  in  some  stores, 
Then  kissed  the  senoras,  and  sailed  from  their  shores  ; 
And  on  leaving  their  waters,  by  way  of  a  joke, 

With  two  Yankee  brigs,  boys,  we  made  a  great 
smoke. 

Our  hull  was  well  washed  with  the  limestone  so  white, 
Which  sailors  all  know  is  not  quite  Christianlike  ; 

So  to  paint  her  all  ship-shape  we  went  to  Green  Keys, 
Where  the  Sonoma  came  foaming,  the  rebel  to  seize. 

We  put  on  all  sail  and  up  steam  right  away, 

And  for  forty-eight  hours  she  made  us  some  play ; 
When  our  coal  being  dusty  and  choking  the  flue, 

Our  steam  it  slacked  down,  and  nearer  she  drew. 

“Oh!  ho!”  cried  our  captain,  “I  see  what’s  your 
game  ! 

Clear  away  the  stern-pivot,  the  Bulldog  by  name, 

And  two  smaller  dogs  to  keep  him  companie, 

For  very  sharp  teeth  have  these  dogs  of  the  sea.” 

The  Sonoma  came  up  until  nearly  in  range, 

When  her  engines  gave  out !  —  now  wasn’t  that 
strange  ? 

■ — I  don’t  know  the  .truth,  but  it’s  my  firm  belief, 

She  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  Florida’s  teeth. 


She  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to  Key  West, 
And  told  her  flag-captain  that  she’d  done  her  best ; 
But  the  story  went  round,  and  it  grew  rather  strong, 
And  the  public  acknowledged  that  something  was 
wrong. 

We  went  on  a  cruising,  and  soon  did  espy 
A  fine  lofty  clipper,  bound  home  from  Shanghai ; 

We  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea, 

And  drank  to  old  Jeff  in  the  best  of  Bohea! 

We  next  found  a  ship  with  a  Quakerish  name — 

A  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  oft  plays  a  deep  game ; 

For  the  hold  of  that  beautiful,  mild,  peaceful  Star 
Was  full  of  saltpetre,  to  make  powder  for  war. 

Of  course  the  best  nature  could  never  stand  that — 
Saltpetre  for  Boston’s  a  little  too  fat ; 

So  we  burnt  her  and  sunk  her,  she  made  a  great 
blaze, 

She’s  a  star  now  gone  down,  and  we’ve  put  out  her 
rays. 

We  next  took  a  schooner  well  laden  with  bread — 
What  the  devil  got  into  old  Uncle  Abe’s  head  ? 

To  send  us  such  biscuit  is  such  a  fine  thing, 

It  sets  us  all  laughing,  as  we  sit  and  sing. 

We  next  took  the  Lapwing  —  right  stuff  in  her 
hold, 

And  that  was  black  diamonds,  that  people  call  coal ; 
With  that  in  our  bunkers,  we’ll  tell  Uncle  Sam, 

That  we  think  his  gunboats  are  not  worth  a  damn. 

The  Mary  Jane  Colcord  to  Capetown  was  bound, 

We  bade  her  heave  to,  though,  and  swing  her  yards 
round ; 

And  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker,  without  more  delay, 

We  sent  her  afire,  and  so  sailed  on  our  way. 

Huzza !  huzza  !  for  the  Florida’s  crew ! 

We’ll  range  with  bold  Maffit  the  world  through 
and  through. 


GENERAL  BUTLER. 

A  REBEL  SONG. 

Butler  and  I  went  out  from  camp, 

At  Bethel  to  make  battle, 

And  then  the  Southrons  whipt  us  back, 

Just  like  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Come,  throw  your  swords  and  muskets  down, 
You  do  not  find  them  handy, 

Although  the  Yankees  cannot  fight, 

At  running  they’re  the  dandy. 

And  then  we  got  a  monster  gun, 

Which  gives  us  satisfaction, 

For  seven  miles  are  just  the  space 
That  Yankees  like  in  action. 

Come,  throw  your  swords,  etc. 

Whenever  we  go  out  to  fight 
The  Southrons  give  us  lickings, 

But  then  we  strive  to  get  revenge 
By  stealing  all  their  chickens. 

Come,  throw  your  swords,  etc. 
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Old  Butler  stays  in  Fort  Monroe, 
And  listens  to  the  firing, 

And  when  his  men  have  met  defeat 
He  then  goes  out  inquiring. 
Come,  throw  your  swords,  etc. 

To  say  that  Butler  will  not  fight 
Is  certainly  no  scandal, 

For  not  a  trophy  he  has  gained 
Except  an  old  pump-handle, 
Come,  throw  your  swords,  etc. 


WAR  SONG  OF  THE  MACON  LIGHT  DRA¬ 
GOONS* 

To  horse  !  To  horse  !  The  standard  flies  ! 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ! 

Your  glittering  sabres  quickly  seize  ; 

The  voice  of  battle’s  on  the  breeze  ; 

Arouse  ye  !  one  and  all ! 

From  Georgia’s  fertile  plains  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true  ; 

Our  casques  the  leopard’s  spoil  surround, 

Our  neighing  chargers  paw  the  ground, 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue. 

And  shall  we  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom’s  temple  born  ? 

Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile, 

To  hail  a  master  in  our  Isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor’s  scorn? 

No  !  though  destruction  o’er  the  land 
Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 

The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres’  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood  ! 

For  gold  let  Scott’s  dull  regions  fight, 

Or  plunder’s  bloody  gain, 

Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw 
To  guard  our  country  and  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

And  now,  while  breath  of  Northern  gale 
Still  fans  the  tri-color, 

And  footsteps  of  invader  rude, 

With  rapine  foul  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  the  happy  shore. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  and  farewell  homes, 

Adieu  each  tender  tie, 

Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 

Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride 
To  conquer  or  to  die  ! 

To  horse !  To  horse  !  Our  sabres  gleam, 

High  sounds  the  bugle’s  call, 

Combined  with  honor’s  sacred  tie, 

Our  word  is  law  and  liberty — 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! 

ILLNESS  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

The  Eagle  was  sick. 

He’d  had  too  much  physic  of  Abolition ; 

The  blood  in  his  veins  was  hot  and  thick, 

The  Eagle’s  pulse  was  fevered  and  quick, 

A  thousand  ways  his  feathers  would  stick, 

He  was  in  a  sad  condition. 

*  See  Poetry  and  Incidents,  page  7,  Vol.  III.  Rebellion 
Record. 


They  called  a  doctor  to  cure  the  bird : 

There  came  with  the  doctor  General  Scott. 

The  voice  of  Sir  Fuss  and  Feathers  was  heard — 
He  could  not  set  by  without  saying  a  word, 

As  the  ire  of  the  gallant  old  soldier  was  stirred  ! 
He  proposed  that  the  bird  be  shot. 

Loud  rose  the  voice  of  Greeley  and  Seward  ! 

Many  their  words — we’re  sorry  to  lose  them — 
They  told  how  the  Eagle  might  be  cured, 

Like  a  Duffield  ham — and  his  life  insured. 
Raymond  and  Bennett  added  a  word, 

And  they  hid  him  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

Poor  old  Eagle,  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 

There  was  a  nest  for  you,  I  said ; 

At  the  very  thought  my  eyes  I  wipe, 

Your  talons  I  see  take  a  firmer  gripe. 

The  stars  fade  away,  but  you  feel  the  stripe — 
Poor  Eagle  hangs  down  his  head. 

Better  the  fate  proposed  by  Scott ; 

Perhaps  not  better,  but  full  as  well ; 

Rather  than  live,  so  I  would  be  shot, 

Picked  of  my  feathers,  boiled  in  a  pot ; 

Rather  would  list  to  my  funeral  knell, 

Be  dead  and  be  buried  and  go  to  —  well, 

Send  me  to  climes  where  orange  trees  bloom, 
There  let  me  rest  my  wearied  head, 

Fan  my  feathers  with  sweet  perfume ; 

Let  music  of  honest  contentment  come, 

With  manly  hearts  I  find  my  home, 

And  sleep  in  their  shade  when  dead. 

Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 

They  have  swept  your  nest  with  a  dirty  broom, 
Tarnished  your  glorious  covering  ; 

From  Tammany  Hall  I  hear  them  sing, 

Weed  and  Morgan  and  Governor  King, 
Vanderbilt,  Law,  Beecher,  and  Tyng — 

Priest  and  pirate,  together  they  come. 

Arise,  proud  Eagle  !  thy  bird  of  fame  ! 

Phoenix-like  soar  from  thy  burning  nest ; 

Not  wrong  nor  oppression  thy  spirit  can  tame, 

Or  drive  away  truth  from  thy  noble  breast. 
Come,  proud  Eagle !  our  old  bird,  come ! 

And  live  in  an  honest  Southern  home. 

Charles  Dullness. 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  Nbw-Orleans,  May  10, 1S61. 


INFLAMMATORY  PLACARDS. 

New-York,  July  3. — During  this  afternoon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inflammatory  placard  was  posted  about  the  city 
and  hung  up  in  conspicuous  positions  in  some  of  the 
hotels : 

Attention!  Major-General  Halleck:  The  people 
of  the  North,  West,  and  East,  who  are  numbered  by 
millions,  and  who  are  firm  friends  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Government,  have  been  for  months  ardently 
wishing,  hoping,  praying,  and  expecting  to  see  some 
signs  of  energy  and  capacity  in  their  rulers,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ens  our  glorious  institutions.  They  have  beeh  disap¬ 
pointed.  Being  true  patriots  and  idolizing  their  Gov¬ 
ernment,  they  have  believed  the  President,  his  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  our  generals  were  animated  with  the  same 
burning  patriotic  desires.  They  have  been  astonished 
at  the  delay  of  the  draft  and  the  death-like  torpor 
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that  seems  to  pervade  the  Administration.  They  for¬ 
merly  had  implicit  faith,  especially  in  the  patriotism  of 
Secretary  Stanton  and  President  Lincoln.  The  people 
begin  to  inquire,  to  fear,  and  are  perplexed.  They 
suspect  you,  General  Halleck,  of  imbecility,  or  some¬ 
thing  worse.  They  know  that  you  are  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief,  and  hold  you  responsible.  Answer  these 
questions  if  you  can.  Two  immense  armies  have  been 
confronting  each  other  for  months  on  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock —  preparing  for  a  decisive  struggle  —  a  struggle 
which  was,  perhaps,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion — a  mighty  empire — to  determine  whether  a  free 
Government  could  sustain  itself.  Did  you  do  your 
whole  duty  upon  that  momentous  occasion  ?  The  peo¬ 
ple  say,  No,  no.  “  Why  in  hell”  did  you  not  have  the 
troops  about  Washington  within  striking  distance  ? 
Why  were  you  not  on  the  spot  to  support  the  brave 
General  Sedgwick  and  his  gallant  troops  when  they 
carried  the  fortifications  on  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burgh  ?  With  the  assistance  of  Heintzelman’s  army 
thrown  in  at  the  right  moment,  the  whole  rebel  army 
could  have  been  completely  annihilated  and  the  nation 
saved  from  disgrace  and  humiliation.  Instead  of  this, 
the  rebel  army  is  now  invading  and  desolating  the 
loyal  and  free  States.  If  you  had  been  equal  to  your 
duty  and  the  occasion,  the  troops  at  Suffolk,  Fortress 
Monroe,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  etc.,  etc.,  would  have  been 
on  board  of  swift  steamers — ready  before  the  battle 
commenced — to  have  been  concentrated  and  launched 
at  the  enemy  like  thunderbolts  from  avenging  heaven. 
A  few  more  such  fatal  mistakes  as  you  made  on  that 
occasion  and  our  Government  is  lost  and  will  break  up 
in  anarchy.  This  is  so.  Our  nation  is  in  or  at  another 
fearful  crisis.  The  audacious  General  Lee,  having 
faith  in  your  imbecility,  has  boldly  invaded  one  of  our 
most  populous  States.  What  are  you  doing  ?  The 
people  fear  you  will  do  as  before,  and  they  call  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  H.  Sew¬ 
ard,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  ask  what  are  you  doing  ? 
If  you  repose  supinely  as  heretofore  in  your  chair  of 
office,  and  let  Lee  proceed,  you  ought  to  be  damned, 
and  you  will  certainly  be  damned,  and  you  will  be  of 
that  class  whose  sins  go  to  judgment  beforehand.  The 
great  and  free  people  of  the  North,  East,  and  West  will 
not  stand  this  humbugging  any  longer !  You  must 
conquer  Lee  or  resign  !  Do  you  hear  this  ?  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  given  you  all  the  guns,  ammunition,  ships, 
and  money  that  you  can  use.  They  expect  and  re¬ 
quire  that  you  will  concentrate  all  the  troops  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  Lee’s  army  within  the  next 
ten  days  (as  you  easily  can)  and  plunge  them  at  Lee 
on  a  given  day,  and  the  work  is  done.  Unless  you 
do  this,  you  and  the  nation  are  undone.  P.  S. — 
If  you  had  hung  Yallandigham  (as  you  ought  to  have 
done)  and  sent  him  to  be  Governor  of  the  copperheads 
in  the  infernal  regions,  you  would  not  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  traitorous,  cowardly,  miserable  sneaks  and 
poltroons,  who  are  boring  you  about  him  ;  and  who, 
when  they  visit  Washington,  should  be  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Government,  which  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  overthrow — and  all  the  people  would  say,  Amen ! 

One  of  the  People. 

New-Yobk,  June  30, 1S63. 


THE  SOUTHERN  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

When,  in  the  course  of  events,  our  plans  were  fully 
matured,  and  our  determination  to  overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  reached  its  culminating  point — when  we 
were  ready  to  invoke  foreign  aid,  and  ask  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  our  nationality,  to  which  the  institution  of 


slavery  and  our  hatred  of  freedom  entitled  us,  a  re¬ 
spect  for  ourselves  would  seem  to  require  us  to  de¬ 
clare  the  causes  which  led  us  to  desire  a  separation 
from  the  Northern  people. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  undeniable,  that  some 
men  are  born  to  command,  and  are  possessed  of  cer¬ 
tain  inherent  rights;  that  among  these  are,  power, 
dominion,  and  the  spread  of  slavery ;  that  to  secure 
those  rights  a  form  of  government  is  instituted  among 
us,  deriving  its  only  power  from  those  who  govern  ; 
that  whenever  the  people  will  not  allow  us  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  and  absorb  the  funds  of  the 
treasury,  to  our  own  benefit,  and  for  our  own  aggran¬ 
dizement,  we  have  the  right  to  seize  the  Capital,  over¬ 
throw  the  Government,  and  drench  the  land  with 
blood.  Prudence  has  caused  us  to  wait  till  we  got  a 
goed  chance  to  accomplish  our  ends.  But  when  at 
last  an  Administration  was  in  power,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  our  control,  and  the  people,  by  electing  his 
successor,  gave  us  to  understand  that  our  sceptre  would 
depart,  and  the  spoils  of  office  would  no  more  help  to 
rivet  the  chains  on  those  we  could  no  longer  control, 
the  history  of  their  forbearance  and  devotion  has  no 
parallel  in  any  age  or  country.  Let  facts  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  candid  world. 

They  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  submitted  to 
our  dictation. 

They  have  not  complained  when  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  carrying  our  mails  at  an  expense  of  some 
millions  of  dollars,  in  excess  of  receipts,  iu  the  Post- 
Office  Department. 

They  have  many  times  refused  to  give  audience  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  maltreated 
abolition  lecturers. 

They  have  on  several  occasions  furnished  men  and 
money  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country. 

They  have  acquiesced  in  the  purchase,  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  our 
benefit. 

They  sanctioned  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  elect¬ 
ing  James  K.  Polk  on  that  issue,  thereby  adding  ex¬ 
tensively  to  our  domains. 

They  have  accorded  to  us  the  right  to  hang  John 
Brown  and  his  abettors,  when  he  frightened  us  almost 
out  of  our  senses,  by  his  raid  upon  our  cherished  and 
much-admired  institution  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

They  have  never  insisted  upon  Congress  passing 
laws  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States,  but  they 
have  prevented  us  from  extending  it  into  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  ;  denying  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
us  the  right  to  do  so. 

They  have  insisted  upon  their  right  to  denounce 
slavery. 

They  have  protested  against  abridging  the  right 
of  franchise,  and  establishing  a  censorship  over  the 
press. 

They  have  contended  for  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  free  and  liberal  education. 

They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  electing  a  President 
upon  these  principles,  thereby  endangering  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  our  institutions,  and  depriving  us  of  the  power 
of  ruling  at  will. 

In  every  stage  of  these  proceedings  we  have  re¬ 
sisted. 

We  have  labored  to  prove  to  them  that  slavery  was 
better  than  freedom  —  that  ignorance  among  the 
masses  was  better  for  us  than  a  system  of  general 
education. 

We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  the 
danger  of  free  institutions,  and  their  attempts  to  en¬ 
lighten  all,  without  our  consent. 
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We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  in  the  territories. 

We  have  appealed, to  them  to  refrain  from  assisting 
free  emigration  from  free  States. 

We  have  sought  to  gain  the  ascendency  by  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  in  statu  quo ,  but  .they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  our  dictation.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  resort  to  arms,  and  hold  them  as  enemies,  until 
they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  our  pretensions  as  a 
superior  race. 

We,  therefore,  the  self-constituted  rulers  of  the 
Southern  people,  at  Montgomery  assembled,  appealing 
to  King  Cotton,  and  relying  upon  the  protection  of 
masked  batteries,  and  the  ardor  of  our  soldiers,  de¬ 
clare  that  they  are  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  General  Government ;  and  that  these  States  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  wholly  and  solely  devoted  to 
slavery.  And  in  support  of  these  pretensions,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  whan  we  can,  and  run  when 
we  must,  to  save  our  lives  and  our  ammunition. 

Freedonia. 


SPEECH  OF  GEN.  PEMBERTON  AT  BROOKHAVEN,  MISS., 
JUNE,  1863. 

Soldiers  :  In  assuming  the  command  of  so  brave 
and  intelligent  an  army  as  that  to  which  President  Da¬ 
vis  has  assigned  me,  I  desire  at  once  to  win  your  con¬ 
fidence  by  frankly  declaring  that  I  am  a  Northern 
man  by  birth ;  but  I  have  married,  raised  children, 
and  own  negroes  in  the  South,  and  as  such  shall  never 
consent  to  see  my  daughters  eating  at  the  same  table 
or  intermarrying  with  the  black  race,  as  the  Northern 
teachers  of  equality  would  have  them.  I  take  com¬ 
mand  of  you  as  a  soldier,  who  will  not  fear  to  lead 
where  any  brave  man  can  follow — I  am  no  street  scav¬ 
enger — no  General  Lovell.  (Cheers.)  If  any  soldier 
in  this  command  is  aggrieved,  or  shall  feel  himself 
aggrieved  by  any  act  of  his  superior  officer,  he  must 
have  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  me  personally  for 
redress.  The  doors  of  my  headquarters  shall  never 
be  closed  against  the  poorest  and  humblest  soldier  in 
my  command.  Come  to  me,  if  you  suffer  wrong,  as 
fearlessly  as  you  would  charge  the  enemy’s  battery, 
and  no  orderly  shall  turn  you  off,  or  tell  you,  as  has 
been  too  much  the  case  in  our  army,  that  the  General 
cannot  see  nor  hear  the  complaints  of  his  soldiers. 
(Applause.)  In  regard  to  the  question  of  interference 
by  Europe,  we  want  no  interference  in  our  private 
quarrel.  (Great  applause.)  We  must  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  ourselves,  or  fail  entirely.  The  moment  England 
interferes  she  will  find  us  a  united  people,  and  she 
will  have  to  meet  with  the  armies  of  the  South  as  well 
as  of  the  North.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  “Yes,  yes, 
yes,”  from  every  quarter ;  “No  interference,”  “Let 
us  settle  it  between  us.”)  I  am  glad  to  see  you  thus 
united  on  this  question ;  and,  with  a  reliance  on  our¬ 
selves,  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  God  of  battles,  in  a  few 
days  your  General  will  again  fling  your  banners  to  the 
breeze,  and  march  forward  to  retrieve  the  recent  dis¬ 
asters  we  have  suffered  in  this  department. 

The  General  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  closed  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  troops,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  their  new  commander.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  two  principal  Generals  in  the  rebel  army  immedi¬ 
ately  in  our  vicinity,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  are  Northern  men,  and,  we  believe,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts— Pemberton  and  Ruggles.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  dislike  of  England  is  quite  as  strong 
in  the  rebel  army  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Union. 


In  the  Third  Wisconsin  regiment  it  is  a  rule  that  no 
soldier  can  leave  camp  without  a  pass.  The  chaplain 
one  day  distributed  tracts  ;  among  them  was  one 
headed:  “  Come,  Sinner,  Come  !”  Soon  afterward,  the 
tract  was  picked  up  in  the  camp,  and  under  the  head¬ 
ing  was  pencilled  :  “  Can’t  do  it ;  Colonel  Rogers  won’t 
sign  any  pass  1” 


New-York,  July  13. — About  two  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Mary  Seizgle  left  this  city  for  the  seat  of  war,  with 
the  Forty-first  regiment  New-York  volunteers,  of 
which  her  husband  was  a  member.  She  returned  on 
Saturday  night  last,  dressed  in  a  soldier’s  uniform. 
The  police  took  her  into  custody  under  the  act  which 
forbids  a  woman  to  walk  the  streets  in  male  apparel. 
She  was  taken  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Precinct  station- 
house,  where  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  she  had 
lost  all  of  her  clothing  in  the  late  battles  of  Gettvs- 
burgh,  and  that  she  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  put 
on  a  soldier’s  uniform.  It  further  appeared  that  dur¬ 
ing  her  two  years’  absence  she  has  rendered  herself 
very  useful  as  hospital  nurse.  She  was  sent  to  the 
residence  of  her  husband’s  brother,  No.  8  Spring 
street. 


A  Conscript’s  Epistle  to  Jeff  Davis. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  quaint  epistle  was"  furnished  for  publication  by 
a  member  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  who  picked  it  up  in 
a  deserted  rebel  camp,  on  the  Chowan  River,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Winton,  while  out  on  a  scouting  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  letter  was  addressed  in  this  wise  : 

Read,  if  you  want  to,  you  thieving  scalp-hunter, 
whoever  you  are,  and  forward,  post-paid,  to  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  the  devil’s  exchequer  (?)  on  earth, 

Jeff  Davis, 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Headquarters  “Scalp  Hunters,”  ) 
Camp  Chowan,  N.  C.,  January  11.  f 

Excellency  Davis  : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  undeveloped  pleasure  that  an 
affectionate  conscript  intrusts  this  sheet  of  confiscated 
paper  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  confederate  States 
mail-carrier,  addressed,  as  it  shall  be  to  yourself,  0 
Jeff,  Red  Jacket  of  the  Gulf  and  Chief  of  the  Six 
Nations — more  or  less.  He  writes  on  the  stump  of  a 
shivered  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  the  “  pine  trees 
wailing  round  him,”  and  “  Endymion’s  planet  rising 
on  the  air.”  To  you,  0  Czar  of  all  Chivalry  and  Khan 
of  Cotton  Tartary  !  he  appeals  for  the  privilege  of  seek¬ 
ing,  on  his  own  hook,  a  land  less  free — a  home  among 
the  hyenas  of  the  North.  Will  you  not  halt  your 
“  brave  columns  ”  and  stay  your  gorgeous  career  for 
a  thin  space  ?  and  while  an  admiring  world  takes  a 
brief  gaze  at  your  glorious  and  God-forsaken  cause, 
pen  for  the  happy  conscript  a  furlough  without  end  ? 
Do  so,  and  mail  it,  if  you  please,  to  that  city  the  windy, 
wandering  Wigfall  didn’t  winter  in,  called  for  short 
Philadelphia. 

The  Etesian  winds  sweeping  down  the  defiles  of  the 
Old  Dominion  and  over  the  swamps  of  Suffolk  come 
moaning  through  the  pines  of  the  Old  State  laden  with 
the  music  and  sigh  themselves  away  into  sweet  sounds 
of  silence  to  the  far-off  South.  Your  happy  conscript 
would  go  to  the  far-away  North  whence  the  wind  comes, 
and  leave  you  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  with  no  one  but 
your  father  the  devil  to  rake  and  bind  after  you.  And 
i’s  going. 

It  is  with  intense  and  multifariously  proud  satisfac- 
>n  that  he  gazes  for  the  last  time  upon  our  holy  flag 
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— that  symbol  and  sign  of  an  adored  trinity — cotton, 
niggers,  and  chivalry.  He  still  sees  it  in  the  little  camp 
on  the  Chowan,  tied  to  the  peak  of  its  palmetto  pole, 
and  floating  out  over  our  boundless  confederacy,  the 
revived  relic  of  ages  gone,  banner  of  our  king  of  few 
days  and  full  of  trouble.  And  that  pole  in  its  tapering 
uprightness  typifying  some  of  the  grandest  beauties 
of  our  nationality  ;«its  peak  pointing  hopefully  toward 
the  tropical  stars,  and  its  biggest  end- — run  into  the 
ground.  Relic  and  pole,  good-by.  ’Tis  best  the  con¬ 
script  goes;  his  claim  to  chivalry  has  gone  before  him. 
Behind  he  leaves  the  legitimate  chivalry  of  this  un¬ 
bounded  nation  centred  in  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Kentucky  horse-thief. 

But  a  few  more  words,  illustrious  President,  and  he 
is  done — done  gone. 

Elevated  by  their  sufferings  and  suffrages  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  great  and  exceeding  free 
people,  you  have  held  your  position  without  a  change 
of  base,  or  purpose  of  any  sort,  through  weary  months 
of  war,  and  want,  and  woe ;  and  though  every  conscript 
would  unite  with  the  thousands  of  loyal  and  true  men 
in  the  South  in  a  grand  old  grief  at  your  downfall,  so 
too  will  they  sink  under  the  calamity  of  an  exquisite 
joy  when  you  shall  have  reached  that  eminent  meridi¬ 
an  whence  all  progress  is  perpendicular. 

And  now,  bastard  President  of  a  political  abortion, 
farewell.  * 

“  Scalp-hunters,”  relic,  pole,  and  chivalrous  con¬ 
federates  in  crime,  good-by.  Except  it  be  in  the 
army  of  the  Union,  you  will  not  again  see  the  con¬ 
script.  Norm.  Harrold, 

of  Ashe  County,  N.  C. 


COLORED  SOLDIERS  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 

Port  Hudson,  La.,  June  24, 1S63. 

Northern  papers  have  come  to  hand  giving  accounts 
of  the  fight  at  Port  Hudson  on  May  twenty-seventh, 
and  the  part  the  negro  regiments  took  in  it.  The  de¬ 
scription  given  in  the  Times  of  the  thirteenth  of  June 
is  in  the  main  correct.  The  correspondent  of  that 
journal  should  have  stated  that  some  of  the  line  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  First  Native  Guards  are  colored,  instead  of 
saying  the  field  officers  are  black — the  officers  compos¬ 
ing  the  field  and  staff  are  all  white.  The  Tribune  has 
a  few  paragraphs  about  the  colored  troops  in  its  issue 
of  June  eleventh,  but  they  are  as  far  from  being  correct 
as  the  following,  which  for  the  sake  of  comment  are 
extracted  from  the  the  New-York  Express : 

“  Conduct  op  the  Negro  Troops. — While  an  oc¬ 
casional  shot  was  being  fired,  before  the  battle  com¬ 
menced  in  its  more  deadly  fury,  speculations  were  rife 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Second  Louisiana  black 
troops  would  act  during  the  conflict.  They  had  been 
placed  in  the  rear,  with  white  troops  leading  them.  Gen¬ 
eral  Banks,  however,  in  order  to  test  their  military  ca¬ 
pacity,  ordered  them  to  the  front.  The  negroes  at  once 
rushed  to  the  assigned  point,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  they  proceeded  to  storm  the  rebel  position  opposite 
to  them.  They  rushed  in  a  body  over  the  parapets 
and  siege-guns,  and  reached  the  interior  of  the  fort, 
in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  a  large  number  of 
rebels.  The  presence  of  the  black  soldiers  inside, 
not  less  than  the  probability  that  the  pass  they  had 
made  into  the  stronghold,  seemed  to  create  a  spirit  of 
fury  in  the  enemy.  They  left  their  guns  at  all  points, 
and  rushed  to  the  quarter  where  the  negroes  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  vigorous  struggle.  The  whites  and 
blacks  in  a  moment  had  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  un¬ 
precedented  for  its  ferocity. 


“  The  negroes  in  the  conflict  were  soon  disarmed, 
and  in  defending  themselves  they  rapidly  used  the 
weapons  of  savage  humanity.  In  every  position  in 
which  the  struggle  placed  them,  they  fought  with  their 
teeth,  biting  their  assailants  in  every  available  part  of 
the  body,  kicking  and  scratching  them.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  to  succumb ;  the  bayonet,  the  trigger, 
the  revolver,  and  merciless  hands  on  their  throats,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  for  them  with  fearful  fatality.  It  may 
be  here  noted,  as  a  key  perhaps  to  other  battles,  that 
the  presence  of  the  black  troops  made  the  rebels  in 
the  fort  almost  as  ferocious  as  the  blacks.  In  the  at¬ 
tack,  the  enemy  did  not  content  himself  in  wounding 
the  Africans  ;  of  eight  hundred ,  six  hundred  were  at 
once  killed ;  when  one  was  wounded,  the  assault  was 
repeated  till  he  died.  Finding  themselves  thus  over¬ 
powered,  about  two  hundred  of  the  negro  troops 
rushed  to  the  siege-guns,  jumped  headlong  over  the 
walls,  and  were  saved.” 

Now  to  show  how  utterly  false  in  every  particular 
the  statements  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Express 
are,  I  will  say  that  the  “  Second  Louisiana  black  troop3  ” 
are  on  Ship  Island,  and  their  commander,  Colonel 
Daniels,  is  or  has  recently  been  in  New-Orleans  under 
arrest.  The  Second  regiment  Louisiana  Native  Guards 
has  never  been  near  Port  Hudson.  The  colored  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  fight  spoken  of  were  the  First  and  Third 
regiments  Native  Guards,  (the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  changed,  and  these  regiments  are,  by  an 
order  of  General  Banks  issued  since  the  fight,  now 
called  the  First  and  Third  infantry  U.  S.  volunteers, 
Corps  d’Afrique.)  The  colored  soldiers  were  never 
placed  in  “  the  rear  with  white  troops  leading  them.” 
No  soldiers,  white  or  black,  “  rushed  in  a  body  over  the 
parapets  and  siege-guns,  and  reached  the  interior  of 
the  fort.”  It  is  not  true  that  they  (the  colored  sol¬ 
diers)  “  fought  with  their  teeth  ”  —  “  kicking  and 
scratching.” 

To  show  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Express  was 
not  present,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  actual 
facts,  I  will  only  add  that  the  First  regiment  went  into 
the  fight  with  a  few  men  short  of  five  hundred.  Of 
this  number  thirty-one  are  known  to  be  killed,  ninety 
missing,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  most  of 
them  severely.  The  loss  of  the  Third  regiment  was 
quite  small,  as  it  was  not  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
fire.  The  loss  of  both  regiments  is  much  smaller  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  had  they  not  been 
sheltered  by  the  woods.  From  the  time  these  colored 
regiments  began  to  enlist  men,  last  August,  till  the 
present,  the  Northern  press  has  misrepresented  the 
organization  and  the  ability  of  colored  men  to  become 
soldiers.  No  one  who  has  been  conversant  with  either 
of  the  four  regiments  composing  the  Native  Guards, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  lifted  a  pen  to  defend  them 
from  the  malicious  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
them  by  many  officers  in  this  department,  as  well  as 
the  copperhead  press  of  the  North. 

The  colored  soldiers  have  said  from  the  first :  “  Let 
us  go  into  the  field,  and  by  the  use  of  arms  prove  that 
we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  worthy  to  fight  for  the 
flag  under  which  we  were  born !”  Every  man  of  them 
is  a  patriot.  He  does  not  count  the  number  of  days 
to  the  end  of  his  enlistment.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  his  former  oppressor  ;  he  feels  an  honest  pride  in 
being  a  soldier,  and  has  no  desire  to  return  to  slavery. 
Any  one  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  colored  soldiers, 
after  months  of  drudgery,  building  forts,  repairing 
bridges,  cleansing  sinks  for  white  regiments,  carrying 
baggage  for  white  officers,  and  all  sorts  of  dirty  work, 
when  the  command  was  given  for  them  to  leave  Baton 
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Rouge  and  march  to  Port  Hudson.  The  regiment  (the 
First)  broke  out  in  cheers  for  General  Butler  and 
Colonel  Stafford,  and  marched  off  singing  the  song, 
“  John  Brown.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  told  how  these 
colored  soldiers  fought  on  the  twenty  seventh,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  the  story  here.  The  unflinching  cour¬ 
age  shown  on  that  day  has  been  exhibited  nearly  every 
day  since,  for  they  have  had  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  rebels,  and  in  every  instance  the  latter  have  been 
driven  back  with  loss.  Only  last  week  one  company 
of  the  First  regiment  charged  upon  a  ridge  where  there 
was  a  company  of  rebels  in  a  rifle-pit  who  had  an¬ 
noyed  our  soldiers  very  much.  The  rebels  were  put 
to  flight  and  driven  into  their  works,  with  a  loss  of  two 
killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded  ;  our  loss  was  the 
same.  The  rebels  left  behind  them  their  supper,  can¬ 
teens,  blankets,  etc.  Our  boys  were  much  joyed  with 
their  success ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  have  been 
constantly  advancing  on  the  rebel  works,  and  have 
never  given  up  an  inch  of  ground  that  they  have  once 
gained.  All  honor  to  our  brave  colored  soldiers  ! 

General  Banks  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  negro  soldiers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  for  want  of  his  confidence. 

The  unflinching  courage  of  the  black  soldier,  as  dis¬ 
played  at  Port  Hudson,  shows  that  we  may  depend 
upon  him  to  do  his  part  in  the  present  contest. 

The  siege  is  progressing  favorably,  and  will  soon  end 
in  success  to  our  arms.  J.  T.  Paine, 

Surgeon-in-charge  First  and  Third  Infantry, 

U.  S.  Volunteers,  Corps  d’Afrique. 


A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  Melancthon 
Smith  was  postmaster  of  the  town  of  Rockford,  Illinois, 
and  his  wife  was  acting  as  deputy-postmaster.  Feeling 
it  his  duty  to  participate  in  the  struggle,  Mr.  Smith 
raised  a  regiment,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Colonel, 
and  entered  service  under  General  Grant,  leaving  Mrs. 
Smith  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  post-office.  Col¬ 
onel  Smith  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions, 
and  at  the  recent  storming  of  the  first  redoubt  at  Vicks- 
burgh,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  killed.  Application  was  then  made  for  the 
appointment  as  postmaster  of  a  gentleman  who,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  proper 
person  to  fill  the  offic#.  Counter  applications  to  re¬ 
tain  the  widow  were  also  sent  in.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  President ;  he  indorsed  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  widow,  and  afterward  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  24, 1S63. 
Hon.  Postmaster- General : 

Sir:  Yesterday  little  indorsements  of  mine  went  to 
you  in  two  cases  "of  postmasterships  sought  for  widows 
whose  husbands  have  fallen  in  the  battles  of  this  war. 
These  cases  occurring  on  the  same  day,  brought  me  to 
reflect  more  attentively  than  I  had  before  done  as  to 
what  is  fairly  due  from  us  here  in  the  dispensing  of 
patronage  toward  the  men  who,  by  fighting  our  battles, 
bear  the  chief  burden  of  saving  our  country.  My  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  other  claims  and  qualifications  being 
equal,  they  have  the  better  right,  and  this  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  disabled  soldier  and  the  deceased  sol¬ 
dier’s  family.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 


WALTER  S.  NEWHALL. 

OB.  DECEMBER  18,  AST.  22. 

Captain  Walter  S.  Newhall,  of  Philadelphia,  Acting  Adju¬ 
tant-General  upon  the  staff  of  General  Gregg,  was  lately  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  tributary  of  the  Rappahanock.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  volunteers  in  the  war,  leaving  all  to  serve  his  country. 
First  distinguished  in  the  famous  charge  of  Zagonyi  at  Spring- 
field  in  Missouri,  he  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  most  active 
and  dangerous  service  ;  and,  always  a  hero,  he  never  disappoint¬ 
ed  the  fond  faith  of  the  hearts  that  loved  him.  He  leaves  two 
brothers  in  the  service ;  and  at  the  time  of  Lee’s  invasion  last 
summer  we  believe  that  his  parents  had  five  or  six  sons  on  ac¬ 
tive  military  duty.  The  following  lines,  by  a  mother  whose  son 
had  been  in  Captain  Newhall’s  company,  have  a  truly  lyrical 
fervor. 

Not  ’mid  the  cannon’s  roar, 

Not  ’mid  red  fields  of  gore, 

When  the  fierce  fight  was  o’er, 

His  young  life  parted  ; 

But  low  beneath  the  wave, 

No  hand  outstretched  to  save, 

As  in  a  hallowed  grave 
Slept  the  true-hearted. 

All  seamed  with  noble  scars 
Won  in  his  country’s  wars, 

Battling  ’neath  Stripes  and  Stars 
For  his  land’s  glory. 

One  of  a  dauntless  race, 

Who  each  in  foremost  place 
Still  strive  the  foe  to  face, 

Here  ends  his  story. 

Stern  was  the  strife  and  brief — 

Death  came  with  quick  relief — 

While  watched  each  glorious  chief 
Who  weht  before  him. 

The  waiting  angel  stood 
Calm  by  the  turbid  flood, 

And  to  that  brotherhood 
Gently  he  bore  him. 

Once,  in  Rome’s  elder  day 
(So  her  old  legends  say,) 

Across  the  Sacred  Way, 

Wrath’s  fearful  token, 

Earth  opened  wide  her  breast; 

Nor  might  the  land  find  rest 
Till  of  her  wealth  the  best 
There  should  lie  broken. 

Vainly  poured  gold  and  gem, 

Rich  robe  with  broidered  hem, 

Sceptre  and  diadem — 

Wealth’s  hoards  uncoffered. 

Wide  yawned  the  gulf  apart, 

Till  one  brave  Roman  heart 
Plunged  in  with  shield  and  dart— 

Life  freely  offered. 

Lord,  in  our  hour  of  woe, 

In  our  land’s  breach  we  throw 
Riches  whose  treasures  flow 
In  streams  unfailing : 

Widows’  and  orphans’  tears, 

Sad  days  and  nightly  fears, 

Long-garnered  hopes  of  years — 

All  unavailing. 

Yes,  purer  offerings  still — 

Meek  faith  and  chastened  will, 

All  that,  through  good  and  ill, 

Thy  mercy  gave  us : 
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Honor,  and  love,  and  truth, 

Bright  joys  and  dreams  of  youth, 
Thou,  Lord,  in  pitying  ruth, 

Oh  !  let  them  save  us ! 

Hear  !  for  our  cause  is  just 
Hear  !  for  our  children’s  dust — 
God  of  our  fathers’  trust, 

Bring  thy  salvation  ! 

Hasten,  0  Lord  !  the  day; 

Point  thou  through  clouds  our  way, 
And  by  Truth’s  steadfast  ray 
Lead  home  thy  nation ! 

Christmas,  1S63. 


OPENING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Hail,  Father  of  Waters  !  again  thou  art  free  ! 

And  miscreant  treason  hath  vainly  enchained  thee  ; 
Roll  on,  mighty  river,  and  bear  to  the  sea 
The  praises  of  those  who  so  gallantly  gained  thee  ! 
From  fountain  to  ocean,  from  source  to  the  sea, 

The  west  is  exulting :  “  Our  River  is  free.” 

Fit  emblem  of  Freedom  !  thy  home  is  the  North  ! 

And  thou  wert  not  forgot  by  the  mother  that  bore  thee ; 
From  snows  everlasting  thou  chainless  burst  forth, 
And  chainless  we  solemnly  swore  to  restore  thee  ! 

O’er  river  and  prairie,  o’er  mountain  and  lea, 

The  North  is  exulting:  “ Our  River  is  free  1” 

’Twas  midnight — in  secret  the  traitor  conclave 
Had  sworn :  “  We  will  throw  off  the  bonds  that  unite  us : 
Our  king  shall  be  cotton,  our  watchword  be  slave  !” 
What  ghostly  intruder  hath  come  to  affright  us ! 

“  I’m  the  god  of  the  river,  from  source  to  the  sea, 
I  bear  proudly  onward  the  flag  of  the  free !” 

“  Accursed  is  your  treason — no  power  can  break 
The  bond  with  which  God  hath  united  the  nation, 
And,  thrice  perjured  ingrates,  well  may  ye  quake 
At  the  certain  approach  of  your  dark  condemnation  ! 
So  long  as  my  waters  flow  south  to  the  sea 
Shall  the  flag  of  the  Union  float  over  the  free  !” 

Glad  River,  thy  bosom  doth  gratefully  swell 
Toward  the  heroes  who  bravely  have  fought  to  regain 
thee, 

And  proudly  thou  bearest  them  onward  where  dwell 
Their  comrades,  who,  crescent  crowned,  fight  to  re¬ 
tain  thee ! 

But  hark !  what  echo  comes  over  the  sea  ? 

’Tis  the  Nation  exulting:  “  Our  River  is  free  !” 

Capt.  R.  H.  Chittenden, 

St.  Paul,  July  7, 1863.  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 


GRANT  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 

BY  JAMES  B.  EVERHART. 

There  went  up  a  wail  of  sorrow 
From  all  the  loyal  land — 

There  went  up  a  shout  of  triumph 
From  every  rebel  band  ; 

For  the  banks  of  Cbickamauga 
Beheld  our  smitten  host, 

And  the  banks  of  Chickamauga 
Made  good  the  rebel  boast. 

And  trade  through  all  our  cities 
Was  staggered  by  the  blow, 


And  down,  with  its  torn  banner,  fell 
The  nation’s  credit  low. 

In  the  market  and  the  warehouse, 

The  pulpit  and  the  press, 

In  the  parlors  and  the  highways 
Was  seen  the  sore  distress. 

Good  men  beyond  the  ocean, 

The  poor  of  every  soil, 

And  the  negro,  like  a  culprit, 

Chained  to  his  daily  toil, 

Felt,  each,  the  dire  disaster — 

Feared,  each,  a  darker  hour — 

Feared,  all,  this  cursed  prestige 
Of  fell  barbaric  power. 

Now  many  a  brave  heart  trembled  ; 

Many  a  weak  one  sighed  ; 

Many  a  prayer  was  offered  up 
To  turn  the  battle’s  tide  ; 

Will  our  God  forsake  his  children, 

And  turn  away  his  face  ? 

Will  the  cause  of  truth  go  under, 

And  crime  usurp  its  place  ? 

Will  the  fields  of  so  much  glory, 

Will  all  the  martyrs  slain, 

Will  our  history  and  altars 
And  all  our  hopes  be  vain  ? 

Oh !  for  a  sign  in  heaven, 

Such  as  the  Kaiser  saw — ■ 

Oh  !  for  some  gifted  hero, 

His  conquering  sword  to  draw ! 

So  some  doubted  and  debated, 

And  marvelled  and  deplored — 

With  unswerving  faith  some  waited 
The  justice  of  the  Lord. 

Soon,  brighter  than  the  morning  fire, 

His  stately  steps  are  seen — 

Chariots,  blazing  with  his  ire, 

Amongst  the  clouds  careen  ! 

Now  !  Grant  girds  on  his  armor, 

And  leads  his  legions  forth — 

For  in  the  fray  that  comes  to-day 
Jehovah’s  with  the  North  ! 

And  he  bids  his  trusty  captains, 

That  at  the  signal  peal, 

Their  ranks  shall  scale,  through  iron  hail, 
The  mountain  sides  with  steel. 

The  columns,  swiftly  formed  in  line, 

Move  gaily  o’er  the  field, 

As  if  they  know  the  haughty  foe 
Is  sure  to  fly  or  yield. 

And,  rebels,  now  look  to  your  works, 

See  that  your  aim  be  true, 

For  Grant  commands  those  loyal  bands, 
And  this  is  no  review. 

Full  fierce  the  mighty  struggle  swells ; 

Death  roars  from  every  gun, 

While  through  a  flood  of  human  blood 
The  rifle-pits  are  won. 

Our  forces  follow  up  the  steep, 

Loud  shouting  as  they  go, 

Nor  heed  the  shot  that,  thick  and  hot, 
Come  crashing  fast  below. 
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And  when  they  gain  the  crested  ridge, 
The  clouds  beneath  them  lie, 

And  down  afar  it  seems  a  war 
Of  demons  in  the  sky. 

Round  them  rolls  the  sulph’rous  smoke 
That  follows  ball  and  bomb, 

While  thunders  boom,  as  if  the  doom 
Of  all  the  earth  had  come. 

They  reach  the  very  last  redoubt, 

Hell  yawns  at  every  fire ; 

Midst  sword  and  lead,  o’er  piles  of  dead, 
The  rebel  hordes  retire ; 

And  routed,  scattered,  and  dismayed, 
Far  flee  these  lords  of  slaves, 

While  flashing  bright,  on  every  height, 
The  flag  of  freedom  waves  ! 

All  honor,  then,  to  all  our  men, 

To  leaders  and  to  guard, 

Who  bared  their  life  in  mortal  strife, 

Or  who  kept  watch  and  ward  ; 

And  praises  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

Whom  nations  must  obey, 

That  he  did  bide,  all  by  our  side, 

On  Chattanooga’s  day ! 

Let  holy  tears  bedew  the  graves 
Of  those  who  fell  in  fight ; 

Let  marble  stones,  above  their  bones, 
Salute  the  morning  light ; 

Let  history  write  in  golden  books  ; 

Let  bards  with  song  enshrine  ; 

Let  women  chant  the  name  of  Grant, 
And  the  glory  of  the  Line ! 

West-Chesteb,  Pa. 


THE  DOYE  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  OHICKAMAUGA. 

“  And  the  dove  came  into  him  in  the  evening,  and  lo  !  in  her 
mouth  was  an  olive  leaf !  ’’—Bible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
stragglers  from  our  army  spread  extravagant  reports  of  disaster 
and  defeat,  and  that  the  enemy,  supposing  the  destruction  of 
our  army  complete,  exultingly  announced  that  the  road  was 
clear  to  Nashville. 

After  the  retreat,  while  placing  Chattanooga  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  General  Rosecrans  ordered  groves  levelled  and  houses 
burned,  when  so  situated  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  enemy,  or 
interfere  with  the  range  of  the  artillery.  A  dove  escaped  from 
a  burning  building,  and  took  shelter  in  the  tent  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Forty-nrst  Ohio  regiment.  It  remained  with  its  pro¬ 
tector  during  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  the  rout  of  Bragg’s 
army  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge.  When  the  regi¬ 
ment  marched  with  Granger’s  corps  to  the  relief  of  the  belea¬ 
guered  army, at  Knoxville,  it  accompanied  it,  and  when  the  Forty- 
first  reenlisted,  this  “  dove  of  the  regiment  ”  came  with  it  to 
Cleveland. 

The  Sabbath  day — toward  Welden  bridge  slow  stoops 
the  autumn  sun ; 

As  when  by  prophet’s  mandate  stayed,  he  paused  on 
Gideon. 

Above  the  crest  of  Mission  Ridge  the  shifting  cloud 
we  see 

Is  not  the  fleeting  morning  mist  that  shrouds  the  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

A  hundred  thousand  freemen  pale  struggle  beneath  its 
shade ; 

While,  from  old  Lookout’s  rugged  front,  echoes  the 
cannonade. 

“  Now  glory  the  stars  and  bars,  what  may  not  valor 
do  ? 

Our  foe,  in  Georgia’s  dread  defiles,  has  met  his  Water¬ 
loo  ! 


Here,  on  the  soil  long  consecrate  to  Indian  hardi¬ 
hood, 

We  have  met  the  rude  invader,  and  spilled  his  richest 
blood. 

While  nations  celebrate  their  birth,  or  venerate  their 
slain, 

Shall  live  the  heights  of  Mission  Ridge  and  Chicka- 
mauga’s  plain. 

Now  let  the  hated  Yankee  seek  again  his  native  sod, 

And  feel,  in  this  last  fearful  stroke,  the  hand  of 
Israel’s  God ; 

Let  him  tame  his  flowing  rivers,  let  him  quell  the  rest¬ 
less  lake, 

Whose  billows  on  his  northland  in  sullen  grandeur 
'  break, 

But  never  let  him  think  to  bind,  and  fetter  at  his  will, 

The  Southern  mind,  while  Southern  hands  can  wield 
the  sabre  still.” 

So  spake  a  haughty  Southern  lord,  with  stern  and 
flashing  eye, 

Gazing  upon  a  recent  throng  that  slowly  straggled  by. 

Cease,  babbling  fool,  your  soul  to  soothe  with  this  de¬ 
lusive  strain; 

Though  stragglers  flee  the  field  of  death,  the  soldiers 
yet  remain. 

When  storms  assail  the  rugged  oak,  its  giant  form 
may  rock, 

But  withered  leaves  and  worthless  boughs  alone  yield 
to  the  shock. 

The  fight  is  done,  and  from  the  field,  the  rebels  on 
their  track, 

A  weary  host,  our  scattered  bands  come  marching 
slowly  back. 

“  Now  fire  the  dwellings,  fell  the  groves,  these  sylvan 
bowers  lay  low, 

That  o’er  the  plain  our  guns  may  speak  a  welcome  to 
the  foe  !  , 

Though  driven  from  the  bloody  field  we  almost  won, 
and  lost, 

Back  from  this  mountain  citadel  we’ll  hurl  the  rebel 
host ; 

As,  after  Cannae’s  fatal  day,  the  Roman  armies  bore 

Their  standards  from  Tiber’s  banks  to  Afric’s  hated 
shore ; 

As  when  the  northern  bear  waned  weak,  in  Borodino’s 
fight, 

Napoleon’s  host  recoiled  before  the  vengeful  Musco¬ 
vite  ; 

So  yet  from  Chattanooga’s  walls  we’ll  spring,  the  foe 
to  meet — 

The  army  of  the  Cumberland  shall  never  know  de¬ 
feat  !” 

As  from  doomed  Sodom’s  sin-cursed  town  to  Zoar  Lot 
trembling  crossed, 

So  from  the  tumult  flees  a  dove,  and  cowers  amid  our 
host ; 

A  message  to  that  war-worn  band  it  bears  upon  its 
wing, 

Though  not  the  olive-leaf  of  Peace,  Hope’s  grateful 
offering. 

“  Be  firm,”  its  language  seems  to  be,  “  though  right 
may  yield  to  wrong, 

Hope’s  brightest  omens  cheer  the  souls  that  suffer  and 
are  strong.” 

Responsive  to  the  Tennessee  its  songs  no  longer 
break,  • 

But  mingled  with  the  hoarser  roar  of  Erie’s  sleepless 
lake. 

IIayfield,  0.,  April  7,  1864. 
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TO  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

Buried  by  South-Carolinians  under  a  pile  of  twenty-four 
negroes. 

On  Alaric,  buried  in  Busento’s  bed, 

The  slaves,  the  stream  who  turned,  were  butchered 
thrown, 

That,  so  his  grave  eternally  unknown, 

No  mortal  on  the  Scourge  of  God  might  tread. 

Thou,  nobler  hero,  nobler  grave  hast  won, 

In  Wagner’s  trench,  beneath  brave  freemen  hid, 

By  Vandals  on  thee  piled — a  pyramid, 

That  to  all  coming  time  shall  make  thee  known. 

In  death,  as  life,  round’  thee  their  guard  they  keep ; 

And,  when  next  time  they  hear  the  trumpet’s  sound, 
Will  they,  with  thee,  on  heaven’s  parapet  leap : 

The  four-and-twenty  elders  on  the  ground 
Their  crowns  before  thy  lowly  comrades  lay, 

While  “  Come  up  higher,  Friend  !  ”  thou  hearest  God 
say. 

L.  Holbrook. 


THE  MERCEDITA. 

Air — The,  Battle  of  Bull  Bun. 

Come  all  you  loyal  seamen,  a  song  I’ll  sing  to  you, 

It’s  of  a  gallant  steamer,  now  on  the  ocean’s  blue  ; 

Her  name’s  the  Mercedita,  rigged  as  a  barquentine, 

A  bully  ship  and  a  bully  crew  as  ever  yet  was  seen. 

Stellwagen  is  our  captain,  his  knowledge  none  can 
doubt, 

The  prizes  we  have  taken  have  shown  that  he’s  about ; 

And  there’s  Lieutenant  Abbot,  beloved  by  us  all, 

Then  Wilder,  Gover,  Baldwin,  we  hope  they  ne’er 
will  fall. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Dwyer,  no  braver  man  can  be ; 

And  then  comes  Doctor  Mason,  no  kinder  man  he  ; 

Then  Steine  and  Rogers,  they  come  next,  both  good 
men  and  brave ; 

A  better  group  of  officers  ne’er  crossed  the  ocean 
wave. 

The  engineers  are  all  the  same,  just  what  we  seamen 
like ; 

There’s  Doig,  Martin,  and  Munger,  who  always  keep 
us  right. 

Another  name  I’ll  give  you  now,  none  bolder  or  more 
sound, 

It’s  Rockefeller  puts  us  through  when  we  are  home¬ 
ward  bound. 

The  gallant  Mercedita,  with  all  her  gallant  crew, 

She  hoists  her  flag  up  to  her  mast — the  red,  the  white, 
the  blue — 

And  when  the  rebel  ram  struck  her,  and  split  her  boil¬ 
er  through, 

“  How  are  you,  Mercedita,  and  all  your  noble  crew  ?” 

Now  here’s  to  the  “blue  jackets,”  the  Mercedita’s 
crew, 

A  nobler  lot  of  sailors  ne’er  crossed  the  ocean  blue, 

And  if  we  meet  the  enemy,  with  any  chance  to  win, 

We’ll  go  down  like  the  Cumberland,  and  let  our  col¬ 
ors  swim. 

Now  to  conclude*  this  ditty,  and  not  to  detain  you 
long, 

We’ll  all  fight  for  our  country,  our  country  right  or 
wrong ; 


A  toast  I’ll  give,  to  finish,  it  will  please  you  all,  I 
know, 

It’s  “champagne”  to  our  real  friends,  and  “  real  pain” 
to  our  foe. 


MUSTERED  OUT. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER. 

Let  me  lie  down, 

Just  there  in  the  shade  of  this  cannon-torn  tree, 

Here,  low  on  the  trampled  grass,  where  I  may  see 
The  surge  of  the  combat ;  and  where  I  may  hear 
The  glad  cry  of  victory,  cheer  upon  cheer  1 
Let  me  lie  down  ! 

Oh  !  it  was  grand  ! 

Like  the  tempest  we  charged  the  triumph  to  share : 
The  tempest — its  fury  and  thunder  was  there  ; 

On,  on,  o’er  intrenchments,  o’er  living  and  dead, 

With  the  foe  under  foot  and  our  flag  overhead ; 

Oh  !  it  was  grand  ! 

Weary  and  faint, 

Prone  on  the  soldiers’  couch,  ah  !  how  can  I  rest 
With  this  shot-shattered  head  and  sabre-pierced  breast  ? 
Comrades,  at  roll-call,  when  I  shall  be  sought, 

Say  I  fought  till  I  fell,  and  fell  where  I  fought, 
Wounded  and  faint. 

Oh !  that  last  charge ! 

Right  through  the  dread  host  tore  shrapnel  and  shell, 
Through  without  falt’ring — clear  through  with  a  yell, 
Right  in  their  midst,  in  the  turmoil  and  gloom, 

Like  heroes  we  dashed,  at  the  mandate  of  doom 
Oh !  that  last  charge  1 

It  was  duty ! 

Some  things  are  worthless  ;  some  others  so  good, 

That  nations  who  buy  them  pay  only  in  blood  ; 

For  Freedom  and  Union  each  man  owes  his  part, 

And  here  I  pay  my  share  all  warm  from  my  heart ; 

It  is  duty ! 

*■  Hying  at  last ! 

My  mother,  dear  mother,  with  meek,  tearful  eye, 
Farewell !  and  God  bless  you,  for  ever  and  aye  1 
Oh  !  that  I  now  lay  on  your  pillowing  breast, 

To  breathe  my  last  sigh  on  the  bosom  first  prest ; 
Dying  at  last  1 

I  am  no  saint  1 

But,  boys,  say  a  prayer.  There’s  one  that  begins : 

“  Our  Father,”  and  then  says :  “  Forgive  us  our  sins 
Don’t  forget  that  part ;  say  that  strongly,  and  then 
I’ll  try  to  repeat  it,  and  you’ll  all  say,  “  Amen!” 

Ah  !  I’m  no  saint ! 

Hark  !  there’s  a  shout  1 

Raise  me  up,  comrades !  We  have  conquered,  I  know ! 
Up,  up  on  my  feet,  with  my  face  to  the  foe  ! 

Ah !  there  flies  the  Flag,  its  Star-spangles  bright, 

The  promise  of  glory,  the  symbol  of  right  1 
Well  may  they  shout! 

I’m  mustered  out ! 

0  God  of  our  fathers  !  our  freedom  prolong, 

And  tread  down  rebellion,  oppression,  and  wrong  ! 

0  land  of  earth’s  hope !  on  thy  blood-reddened  sod 
I  die  for  the  Nation,  the  Union,  and  God  ! 

I’m  mustered  out ! 
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GENERAL  JOE  HOOKER. 

Supposed  to  be  sung  by  one  of  his  Division,  on  the  summit  of 
Look-Out  Mountain,  subsequent  to  its  capture,  November,  1SG-3. 

The  camp  fire  burns  bright  and  the  cider  is  sound : 
Come,  comrades,  attention,  let  us  gather  around  : 

In  the  gloom  of  my  tent  when  we’d  taken  Look-Out, 
With  heart  fired  with  vict’ry,  foot-sore  from  a  scout, 

I  just  jingled  these  rhymes  and  I’ll  sing  them  to  you ; 
They’re  of  one  whom  true  soldiers  acknowledge  True 
Blue, 

’Tis  of  one  who  ne’er  shunned  to  encounter  the  foe, 
You  must  know  whom  I  mean,  it’s  our  own  “  Fighting 
Joe.” 

Come,  fill  every  cup — for  a  fight  he’s  the  cooker; 

With  three  cheers  and  a  tiger,  we’ll  drink  to  Joe 
Hooker. 

The  old  proverb  it  runs,  “  Every  dog  has  his  day,” 
But  some  dogs  have  two  chances  when  dog’s  work’s 
to  play, 

And  the  people  at  home,  when  the  truth  comes  to 
light, 

Will  accord  second  chance  to  the  dog  who  can  fight : 
And,  whatever  backbiters  and  stay-at-homes  say, 

If  Joe’s  last  at  the  feast  he’s  e’er  first  at  the  fray. 

And  while  some  love  champagne,  toothsome  sweets, 
and  good  mutton, 

It  is  only  for  fighting  that  Hooker’s  a  glutton ; 

And  with  him,  at  no  hardship  should  private  repine, 
For  though  tempting  the  meats  and  enticing  the  wine, 
He’ll  not  see  his  men  suffer  and  sit  down  to  dine. 
Rat-ta-tat,  Tra-la-la,  fill  we  out  a  full  can, 

We’ll  both  drink  to  the  Hero,  and  drink  to  the  Man, 
And  the  General  too,  who  ’mong  bold  ones  will  stand, 
Who  dared  put  into  practice  what  head-work  had 
planned. 

Listen,  comrades,  we  Yankees  are  most  reading  men, 
And  something  of  history  and  generals  ken. 

Which  commanders  are  those  that  a  soldier  will  men¬ 
tion, 

Who’s  studied  his  books  with  delight  and  attention  ? 
Why,  Gustavus,  and  Fred’rick,  Charles,  Bliicher,  and 
Saxe, 

And  the  like,  who  trod  ably  in  Hannibal’s  tracks, 
’Mong  our  own,  Greene,  “  Mad  Anthony,”  Schuyler, 
and  Lamb, 

And  Montgomery,  dead  near  the  field  of  Montcalm — 
That  field  where  Wolfe  died,  all  content  as  victorious — 
Leaving  names  that  are  watchwords — whole  nation’s 
themes  glorious. 

Well !  who  most  in  this  war  showed  a  spirit  like 
theirs  ? 

Grant  and  Farragut  truly  have  done  their  full  shares ; 
But  the  two,  who  at  outset ,  the  foremost  will  show 
Were  Phil  Kearny  in  coffin;  alive,  “  Fighting  Joe.” 

Do  you  know  why  true  soldiers  will  talk  “Fighting 
Joe,” 

Because  he’s  a  game-cock  will  fight  well  as  crow, 

And  like  Taylor  no  responsibility  shirk 

If  the  country  would  win  though  he  lost  by  the  work. 

“  As  well  hang  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,”  so  he  said, 
When  the  orders  to  back  out  from  Richmond  were 
read ; 

And  at  Look-Out,  when  counted  all  out  of  the  fight, 
’Twas  Hooker  who  triumphed,  ’twas  Joe  stormed  the 
height. 

“  If  a  man’s  got  fight  in  him,  laughed  ‘  ruddy-faced  Joe,’ 
When  a  fight’s  to  come  oft'  he’ll  in  stirrup  get  toe 
Then  three  cheers  and  a  tiger,  for  him  who  will  plan 
And  then  try  to  accomplish  his  thoughts  like  a  man. 


Some  generals’  sole  thought  is  a  well-secured  base ; 
The  great  forte  then  of  others  intrenchments  to  trace ; 
I’ve  e’en  heard  of  commanders  “skedaddled”  out¬ 
right, 

And  ’mong  these,  once,  great  Fred’ric,  if  read  I  aright ; 
Some,  like  Oliver  Twist, are  e’er  calling  for  “more”— 
By  the  way,  that’s  not  only  the  case  in  this  war ; 

Even  Nap  used  to  say,  Never  leave  back  a  corps, 

But  to  “  Field  of  Decision  ”  bring  up  every  man, 

For  exactly  what’s  needed  who  calculate  can  ? 

Some  generals,  in  practice,  worth  not  even  a  “  red,” 
Dream  of  catching  Naps  napping,  get  “  gobbled  ”  in¬ 
stead  ; 

Or,  at  newspaper  clamor,  send  thousands  to  die, 
Without  caring  a  “  hard-tack  ”  for  you  boys  or  I ! 

“  On  to  Richmond  ”  speech-makers,  who,  deep  in  the 
mire 

Of  political  strategy  keep  out  of  fire, 

Incorruptible  Brutuses,  devoured  by  the  thirst 
To  see,  who,  for  fat  office,  can  sell  himself  first ; 

Sly  political  schemers  may  Worship  a  sham, 

But  the  soldier  will  never  be  quit  with  a  flam, 

For  the  generals  true  soldiers  look  up  to  as  “  some  ” 
Are  not  those  #ho  say,  “  Go  on  !”  but  those  who  say, 
“  Come !” 

And  the  rank  and  file  scout  a  political  plan, 

For  a  soldier  knows  soldier,  a  man  loves  a  man  ! 

Then  to  him  who  of  fighting  ne’er  yet  got  his  fill ; 

To  that  general  who  e’er  found  a  way  for  his  will ; 

To  that  one  when  most  wronged  chose  then  most  to 
obey ; 

And  in  stern  path  of  duty,  showed,  led  on,  the  way ; 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  !  ’Tis  Joe  Hooker,  the  man 
Who  as  chief  or  corps  leader  will  do  all  he  can, 

And  as  long  as  he  serves  our  dear  country  we  know 
Just  the  spot  where  to  find  him,  Joe  Hooker,  our  Joe. 

Anchor. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  HAGERSTOWN. 

July  7. — During  the  stay  of  the  confederates  in  town, 
the  boys  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen  reaped  quite 
a  harvest  by  confiscating  all  the  revolvers  that  were 
left  in  the  holsters  upon  the  backs  of  officers’  horses, 
which  they  (the  boys)  were  holding.  Our  informant 
was  shown  some  sixty  revolvers  thus  captured,  and 
the  Union  boys  are  making  good  use  of  them. 

Business  has  been  suspended  for  nearly  three  weeks 
at  Hagerstown,  and  the  streets  are  continually  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Union  men  con¬ 
gregate  in  front  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank — at  times 
numbering  hundreds — all  bearing  a  cheerful  look  and 
discussing  the  prospects  of  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secesh  make  their  headquarters  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  House,  immediately  opposite  the  Bank,  where 
they  can  be  heard  vowing  vengeance  upon  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  community. 

A  pleasing  incident  occurred  during  Ewell’s  stay  in 
town.  The  Fourth  North-Carolina,  Colonel  Grimes, 
was  encamped  in  the  public  square,  doing  provost 
duty.  Attached  to  this  regiment  was  an  excellent 
brass  band,  and  on  the  first  evening  of  their  arrival 
they  enlivened  the  town  by  playing  rebel  airs.  At  last 
they  struck  up  “  Dixie immediately  some  twenty 
young  ladies,  headed  by  Miss  McCameron  and  Miss 
Emma  Wantz,  joined  in  singing  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  which  soon  drowned  the  rebel  horns.  This 
created  intense  feeling,  and  the  Union  boys  sent  up 
shout  after  shout. 

Another  incident,  worthy  of  note,  occurred  after  a 
portion  of  the  rebel  army  had  passed  into  Pennsylva- 
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nia.  Four  Union  prisoners,  captured  near  Carlisle, 
were  brought  into  town  under  guard,  when  the  two 
young  ladies  above  named  stepped  into  the  street  and 
presented  each  prisoner  with  a  bouquet,  tied  with  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

In  passing  through  Maryland  the  rebel  army  lost 
large  numbers  by  desertion,  the  most  of  them  being 
Virginians  and  North-Carolinians,  while  some  few 
were  Northern  men  and  foreigners.  When  the  Union 
cavalry  entered  the  town  several  rebel  soldiers  came 
in  and  gave  themselves  up. 

After  the  passage  of  Longstreet’s  corps  every  thing 
remained  quiet  until  Sunday,  when,  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  thirteen  cavalrymen  belonging  to  a 
New-York  regiment  made  a  dash  into  town,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Union  boys  of  the  town,  who  ran 
to  the  confederate  hospital  and  seized  the  muskets 
there  stored,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners,  among  them  a  rebel  mail- carrier  and 
his  mail.  Chaplain  Dabney  Ball,  (formerly  pastor  of 
Wesley  Chapel  in  Washington,)  who  was  in  town, 
made  his  escape  bv  jumping  from  his  horse  and  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  fields.  His  horse  was  secured  by  a  smart 
little  fellow  named  Richard  Boward,%who  rode  the 
horse  to  Frederick,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  military. 

Again,  on  Monday  last,  twenty  men  of  the  Fifth 
.  regulars  made  a  dash  into  town  and  captured  eleven 
stragglers,  two  carbines,  four  muskets,  and  four  horses. 
This  command  took  breakfast  at  the  Washington 
House,  kept  by  Harry  Yingling,  a  well-known  rebel 
sympathizer,  and  who  has  been  taking  rebel  scrip  from 
the  confederates  for  bills  contracted.  It  was  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  officer  in  charge  that  he  should  pay  his  bill 
with  the  same  kind  of  money,  and  the  lf  gray-backs  ” 
being  furnished  him  by  a  citizen,  he  paid  Harry  off  in 
his  own  coin. 

And  again,  on  Tuesday  morning,  our  men  made  an¬ 
other  dash,  and  captured  eleven  prisoners  and  two 
horses.  The  rebels,  hearing  of  this,  came  over  in 
force  from  Williamsport,  but  our  men  had  made  their 
escape  with  their  prisoners. 


Negroes  taken  in  Arms. — On  this  very  important 
subject,  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  (made  under  misapprehension,)  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  General  Beauregard  addressed  to  that  journal 
the  following  letter : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  S.  C.,  Ga.,  and  Fla.,  ) 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  August  12,  1863.  ) 

Colonel  R.  B.  Rhett,  Jr.,  Editor  of  Mercury : 

In  the  Mercury  of  this  date  you  appear  to  have 
written  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  present  status  of  the  negroes  captured  in 
arms  on  Morris  and  James  Islands,  which  permit  me 
to  state  as  follows: 

“  The  Proclamation  of  the  President,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  twenty-fourth,  1862,  directed  that  all  negro  slaves 
captured  in  arms  should  be  at  once  delivered  over  to 
the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  States  to 
which  they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  said  States.” 

An  informal  application  was  made  by  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  negroes  captured  in  this  vicinity ;  but 
as  none  of  them,  it  appeared,  had  been  slaves  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  South-Carolina,  they  were  not  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authority,  for  at  the  moment  there  was  no 
official  information  at  these  headquarters  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  by  which  “  all  negroes  and  mulattocs,  who 
shall  be  engaged  in  war,  or  be  taken  in  arms  against 
the  confederate  States,  or  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  to 


the  enemies  of  the  confederate  States,”  were  directed 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  “  State  or  States 
in  which  they  shall  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  or  future  laws  of  such  State. or 
States.” 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  however,  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
instructions  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
negroes  captured  on  Morris  and  James  Islands,  and 
on  the  twenty-second  received  a  reply  that  they  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  authorities,  by  virtue  of 
the  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  in  question. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-ninth  July,  as  soon  as  a 
copy  pf  the  resolution  or  act  was  received,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  Governor  Bonham  was  informed  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  captured  were  held  subject  to  his  orders,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  South-Carolina. 

On  the  same  day  (twenty-ninth  July)  Governor  Bon¬ 
ham  requested  that  they  should  be  retained  in  mili¬ 
tary  custody  until  he  could  make  arrangements  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them ;  and  in  that  custody  they  still  remain, 
awaiting  the  orders  of  the  State  authorities,  Respect¬ 
fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Jordan, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Secesh  Sympathy. — The  following  incident  occur¬ 
red  at  Salem,  Indiana,  during  the  raid  of  John  Mor¬ 
gan.  Some  of  his  men  proceeded  out  west  of  the 
town  to  burn  the  bridges  and  water-tank  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  On  the  way  out  they  captured  a  couple  of  per 
sons  living  in  the  country,  one  of  whom  was  a  Quaker. 
The  Quaker  strongly  objected  to  being  made  a  pris¬ 
oner.  Secesh  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  not  strongly 
opposed  to  the  South.-  “Thee  is  right,”  said  the 
Quaker,  “  I  am.”  “  Well,  did  you  vote  for  Lincoln  ?  ” 
“Thee  is  right ;  I  did  vote  for  Abraham.” 

“  Well,  what  are  you?  ” 

“  Thee  may  naturally  suppose  that  I  am  a  Union 
man.  Cannot  thee  let  me  go  to  my  home  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes;  go  and  take  care  of  the  old  woman,” 
said  secesh. 

The  other  prisoner  was  taken  along  with  them,  but 
not  relishing  the  summary  manner  in  which  the 
Quaker  was  disposed  of,  said  :  “  What  do  you  let  him 
go  for  ?  He  is  a  black  Abolitionist.  Now,  look  here, 
I  voted  for  Breckinridge,  and  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  war.  I  am  opposed  to  fighting  the 
South,  decidedly.” 

“You  are,”  said  secesh;  “you  are  what  they  call 
around  here  a  Copperhead,  an’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Butternut,  insinuatingly ; 
“that’s  what  all  my  neighbors  call  me,  and  they 
know  I  an’t  with  them.” 

“  Come  here,  Dave  !  ”  hallooed  secesh.  “  There’s  a 
Butternut.  Just  come  and  look  at  him.  Look  here, 
old  man,  where  do  you  live?  We  want  what  horses 
you  have  got  to  spare,  and  if  you  have  got  any  green¬ 
backs,  just  shell  ’em  out !  ”  and  they  took  all  he 
had. 


Organized  Resistance  to  the  Confederacy  in 
Louisiana. — Many  persons  are  disposed  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  published  statements  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  at  the  South — such  as  the  marked  change 
of  sentiment  in  North-Carolina,  the  wholesale  deser¬ 
tions  from  the  rebel  armies,  the  banding  together  of 
conscripts  to  resist  any  attempt  to  force  them  into  the 
confederate  ranks,  etc.,  etc.  We  now  have  positivo 
proof  of  the  fact  however,  that  as  long  ago  as  last 
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February,  conscripts  in  Louisiana  formed  together  and 
defied  the  Government  of  Jeff  Davis.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  found  in  Port  Hudson,  after  the 
surrender  of  that  place : 

“  Port  Hudson,  February  9,  1863. 
u  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  II.  Wingfield: 

“  Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  Special  Order  No.  27, 
I  proceeded  to  the  Parish  of  Washington,  and  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  notifying  all  men  belonging  to  my 
command  to  come  to  camp,  when  they  promised  to  do 
so,  and  I  find  nine  of  them  here  on  my  return. 

“  Others  I  saw  belonging  to  my  command,  and  some 
of  company  C,  who  positively  refused  to  do  so,  say¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  prefer  to  die  at 
home.  The  absentees  from  this  command,  together 
with  the  conscripts,  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
company  for  mutual  protection  and  resistance  of  con¬ 
federate  authorities.  They  number  some  seventy-five 
men,  and  meet  in  their  camp  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
the  depredations  carried  on  by  them  are  fearful.  The 
citizens  are  intimidated,  and  dare  not  speak  their 
mind  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  men. 

“  I  applied  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  the  nearest 
confederate  authority  at  Ponchitoula,  for  force  suffi¬ 
cient  to  arrest  these  men.  Answer  is  herewith  in¬ 
closed.  I  also  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts : 
That  the  entire  lake  coast  of  St.  Tammany,  over  sixty 
miles  in  width,  is  left  unguarded,  and  daily  communi¬ 
cation  is  kept  up  with  the  enemy  in  New-Orleans ; 
that  cotton  and  other  contrabands  are  shipped  to  the 
enemy  to  any  extent  the  people  may  see  proper.  I 
saw  many  loads  of  cotton  being  hauled  for  shipment 
to  New-Orleans. 

“  There  is  a  steamer  by  the  name  of  the  Charles 
Rust,  Captain  J.  Johnson,  plying  between  the  lower 
landings  of  Pearl  River  and  some  of  the  counties  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Upon  the  return  trip  she 
brings  cotton  to  the  lower  landings,  from  thence  it  is 
shipped  to  New-Orleans. 

“Negroes  are  constantly  leaving  Washington  and 
Port  Tammany  Parishes,  Louisiana,  and  Hancock  and 
Pike  counties,  Mississippi,  and  the  people  think  they 
will  all  leave  if  there  is  not  sufficient  force  sent  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  coast. 

“  I  find  the  people  much  exposed  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  this  band,  and  I  ask  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Parish  of  Washington,  in  which  companies  A, 
C,  and  K  of  this  battalion  were  raised,  that  some  force 
be  sent  to  protect  the  families  of  the  men  who  are 
now  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

“  With  the  above  facts,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my¬ 
self  your  obedient  servant,  J.  J.  Slocum, 

“Captain  Co.  A,  Ninth  Battalion  P.  R.” 

The  above  letter  was  brought  home  by  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  soldier. — Boston  Traveller. 


The  Rebel  Despotism  in  Georgia. — Mr.  J.  Har¬ 
ford,  a  refugee  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  sends  to  the 
Nashville  Union  the  following  account  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people  of  Georgia  under  the  rebel  rule : 

“  When  this  war  commenced  I  was  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  business  ;  have  subsequently  kept  a  dining- 
saloon,  with  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  In  At¬ 
lanta  citizens  are  compelled  to  obey  military  rules 
which  they  do  not  recognize  as  law,  and  which  rules 
even  that  government  (through  Alexander  A.  Stephens) 
pronounced  to  be  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unjust,  yet  for 
refusing  to  obey  which  I  have  been  seven  times  im¬ 
prisoned — my  property  forcibly  carried  away  without 
compensation.  My  family  thus  robbed,  I  was  sent 


into  another  State  for  trial,  and  there  imprisoned  in 
Chattanooga  to  satisfy  the  malice  of  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  in  Atlanta,  whose  acts  of  despotism  caused 
the  death  of  peaceable  citizens,  and  murdered  even 
the  babe  in  my  wife’s  arms.  During  my  imprison¬ 
ment  my  family  became  sick,  one  of  my  children  died, 
and  my  wife’s  recovery  was  for  some  time  regarded  as 
hopeless.  Sir,  these  are  facts  which  many  respectable 
citizens  of  Atlanta  can  corroborate. 

“For  defending  the  character  of  Michael  Myers,  a 
respectable  citizen,  who  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
Union  principles — and  when  visited  by  his  friends  on 
the  following  day,  was  found  senseless,  with  a  fracture 
in  his  skull  about  three  inches  long,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  died  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  of  his  arrest — I  was  again  made  to  suffer. 
Having  dared  to  call  for  an  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  accusing  the  provost-guards  of 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  his  murder,  has  been,  I 
well  believe,  the  indirect  cause  of  my  repeated  ar¬ 
rests,  until  deprived  of  all  that  could  constitute  a 
home.  I  was  then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  situation, 
called  on  to  defend  my  home  from  ‘  Yankee  ’  invasion 
too  —  regardless  of  the  certificates  of  two  eminent 
doctors,  proving  my  exemption  from  military  service. 
These  conscript  officers  have  endeavored  to  force  me 
to  fight  for  their  benign  government.  Military  law 
having  ignored  all  civil  law,  left  me  no  means  of  re¬ 
dress.  My  wife,  therefore,  wrote  an  appeal  to  the 
military  authorities,  but  the  newspapers  of  Atlanta  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  it,  stating  that  it  was  too  personal.” 

- - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


BEYOND  THE  POTOMAC. 

•  BY  PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 

They  slept  on  the  fields  which  their  valor  had  won ! 
But  arose  with  the  first  early  blush  of  the  sun, 

For  they  knew  that  a  great  deed  remained  to  be  done, 
When  they  passed  o’er  the  River ! 

They  rose  with  the  sun,  and  caught  life  from  his 
light — 

Those  giants  of  courage,  those  Anaks  in  fight — 

And  they  laughed  out  aloud  in  the  joy  of  their  might, 
Marching  swift  for  the  River : 

On  !  on !  like  the  rushing  of  storms  through  the  hills — 
On  !  on !  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills — 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 
thrills 

At  the  thought  of  the  River ! 

Oh  1  the  sheen  of  their  swords  !  the  fierce  gleam  of 
their  eyes 

It  seemed  as  on  earth  a  new  sunlight  would  rise, 

And  king-like  flash  up  to  the  sun  in  the  skies, 

O’er  the  path  to  the  River. 

But,  their  banners,  shot-scarred,  and  all  darkened 
with  gore, 

On  a  strong  wind  of  morning  streamed  wildly  before, 
Like  the  wings  of  death-angels  swept  fast  to  the 
shore, 

The  green  shore  of  the  River. 
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As  they  march — from  the  hill-side,  the  hamlet,  the 
stream — 

Gaunt  throngs  whom  the  foeman  had  manacled,  teem, 
Like  men  just  roused  from  some  terrible  dream, 

To  pass  o’er  the  River. 

They  behold  the  broad  banners,  blood-darkened  yet 
fair, 

And  a  moment  dissolves  the  last  spell  of  despair, 
While  a  peal  as  of  victory  swells  on  the  air, 

Rolling  out  to  the  River. 

And  that  cry,  with  a  thousand  strange  echoings  spread, 
Till  the  ashes  of  heroes  seemed  stirred  in  their  bed, 
And  the  deep  voice  of  passion  surged  up  from  the 
dead — 

Ay  !  press  on  to  the  River  ! 

On  !  on  1  like  the  rushing  of  storms  through  the  hills 
On  !  on  !  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills, 

And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 
thrills 

As  they  pause  by  the  River. 

Then  the  wan  face  of  Maryland,  haggard  and  worn, 

At  that  sight,  lost  the  touch  of  its  aspect  forlorn, 

And  she  turned  on  the  foeman  full  statured  in  scorn, 
Pointing  stern  to  the  River. 

And  Potomac  flowed  calm,  scarcely  heaving  her  breast, 
With  her  low  lying  billows  all  bright  in  the  West, 

For  the  hand  of  the  Lord  lulled  the  waters  to  rest 
Of  the  fair  rolling  River. 

Passed !  passed !  the  glad  thousands  march  safe 
through  the  tide. 

(Hark,  Despot !  and  hear  the  wild  knell  of  your  pride, 
Ringing  weird-like  and  wild,  pealing  up  from  the  side 
Of  the  calm  flowing  River  !) 

’Neath  a  blow  swift  and  mighty  the  Tyrant  shall  fall, 
Vain  !  vain  !  to  his  God  swells  a  desolate  call, 

For  his  grave  has  been  hollowed,  and  woven  his  pall, 
Since  they  passed  o’er  the  River  ! 


KING  SCARE. 

The  monarch  that  reigns  in  the  warlike  North 
An’t  Lincoln  at  all,  I  ween  ; 

But  old  King  Scare,  with  his  thin,  fast  legs, 

And  his  long  sword  in  between  ; 

The  world  has  not  for  many  a  day 
Seen  merrier  king  or  lord  ; 

But  some  declare,  in  a  playful  way, 

Scare  should  not  wear  a  sword. 

Yes,  I  have  heard,  upon  my  word, 

And  seen  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

That  if  old  Scare  no  sword  would  wear, 
He’d  make  much  better  time. 

I  cannot  tell  why  he  put  it  on, 

Nor  tell  where  he  got  the  heart, 

But  guess  he  intended  it  all  for  fun, 

And  not  for  a  tragedy  part ; 

But  well  made  up  with  his  togs  and  wear- 
With  his  boots,  and  sword,  and  gun — 

Not  one  of  us  knew  it  was  old  King  Scare 
Till  we  saw  the  monarch  run. 

It  did  us  good  to  see  him  scud, 

And  put  the  miles  behind  him  ; 

His  friends  now  say:  “Put  your  sword 
away !  ” 

But  old  Scare  doesn’t  mind  ’em. 


He  is  ruler  of  twenty  terrible  States, 

With  ships  and  soldiers  and  tin  ; 

But  the  State  that  all  of  these  outrates 
Is  the  terrible  state  he  is  in — 

With  just  nowhere  for  his  ships  to  move, 

With  his  tin  most  terribly  rare, 

With  his  soldiers  on  every  field  to  prove 
True  subjects  of  old  King  Scare. 

The  English  Times  and  Punch  in  rhymes 
Both  say  the  Republic’s  nil ; 

That  after  the  war,  just  as  before, 

Scare  will  be  despot  still. 

Scare  rides  a  horse  in  his  “  own  countrie,” 

And  a  high  horse  rides  King  Scare, 

And  a  mighty  host  in  his  train  there  be 
Who  no  gun  nor  falchion  wear  ; 

Now  these  be  the  freedom-shriekers  bold 
Who  keep  off  the  war-gine’s  track, 

Who  shut  on  the  white  race  dungeon-doors, 

•  And  send  “  braves  ”  to  steal  the  black. 

For  abolition  is  but  a  mission 
Of  white-skinned  niggers,  to  pray 
And  steal,  and  make  the  blacks  they  take 
As  free  and  as  mean  as  they. 

This  monarch  Scare  is  imperious  quite, 

And  he  loves  to  swear  and  chafe 
At  the  “  rebel  ”  foe  that,  in  every  fight, 

He  can  always  run  from — safe; 

And  all  his  gazettes  in  great  round  words 
His  “  brave  volunteers  ’’  bepraise, 

Whom  Scare  drives  up  against  “  rebel  ”  swords, 
And  the  swords  drive  otherways. 

Thus  into  battle,  driven  like  cattle, 
Come  his  “  brave  volunteers,” 

When  from  the  fight,  with  all  their 
might, 

Each  gallantly — disappears. 

Hurrah  for  the  land  of  old  Scare,  then — 

Hurrah  for  the  Yankee  land  ! 

What  a  grand  old  war  were  this  if  their  men 
Could  only  be  made  to  stand  ; 

How  the  guns  would  roar,  and  the  steel  would  ring, 
And  the  souls  up  to  heaven  would  flare, 

If  all  the  Yankees  had  now  for  king 
Old  Courage,  and  not  old  Scare. 

But  never  they  that  lie  and  pray, 

And  steal  and  murder  too, 

Have  pluck  to  fight,  for  only  the  Right 
Is  the  soldier  to  dare  and  do. 

H. 


UP !  UP !  LET  THE  STARS  OF  OUR  BANNER. 

BY  M.  F.  BIGNEY. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  South. 

Up  !  up  !  Let  the  stars  of  our  banner 
Flash  out  like  the  brilliants  above  ; 

Beneath  them  we’ll  shield  from  dishonor 
The  homes  and  the  dear  ones  we  love. 

“  With  God  and  our  Right !  ” 

Our  cry  in  the  fight, 

We’ll  drive  the  invader  afar 
And  we’ll  carve  out  a  name 
In  the  temple  of  Fame 
With  the  weapons  of  glorious  war. 

Arise  with  an  earnest  endeavor — 

A  nation  shall  hallow  the  deed  ; 
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The  foe  must  be  silenced  for  ever, 

Though  millions  in  battle  may  ble.ed. 

Chorus  :  With  “  God  and  our  Right !  ”  etc. 

Strong  arms  and  a  conquerless  spirit 
We  bring  as  our  glory  and  guard : 

If  courage- a  triumph  can  merit, 

Then  Freedom  shall  be  our  reward. 

Chorus:  With  “  God  and  our  Right  1  ”  etc. 

Beneath  the  high  sanction  of  Heaven, 

We’ll  fight  as  our  forefathers  fought ; 

Then  pray  that  to  us  may  be  given 
Such  guerdon  as  fell  to  their  lot. 

Chorus :  With  “  God  and  our  Right !  ”  etc. 


SONG  OF.  THE  SOUTHERN  SOLDIER. 

BY  P.  E.  C. 

Am— Barclay  and  Perkins'  Drayman. 

I’m  a  soldier  you  see,  that  oppression  has  made, 

I  don’t  fight  for  pay  or  for  booty  ; 

But  I  wear  in  my  hat  a  blue  cockade, 

Flaced  there  by  the  fingers  of  beauty. 

The  South  is  my  home,  where  a  black  man  is  black, 
And  a  white  man  there  is  a  white  man ; 

Now  I’m  tired  of  listening  to  Northern  clack — 

Let  us  see  what  they’ll  do  in  a  fight,  man. 

The  Yankees  are  ’cute,  they  have  managed  somehow 
Their  business  and  ours  to  settle  ; 

They  make  all-  we  want  from  a  pin  to  a  plough, 

Now  we’ll  show  them  some  Southern  metal.  _ 
We  have  had  just  enough  of  their  Northern  law,' 
That  robbed  us  so  long  of  our  right,  man, 

And  too  much  of  their  cursed  abolition  jaw — 

Now  we’ll  see  what  they’ll  do  in  a  fight,  man  ! 

Their  parsons  will  open  their  sanctified  jaws, 

And  cant  of  our  slave-growing  sin,  Sir ; 

They  pocket  the  profits,  while  preaching  the  laws,  • 
And  manage  our  cotton  to  spin,  Sir. 

Their  incomes  are  nice  on  our  sugar  and  rice, 
Though  against  it  the  hypocrites  write,  Sir. 

Now  our  dander  is  up,  and  they’ll  soon  smell  a  mice, 
If  we  once  get  them  into  a  fight,  Sir. 

Our  cotton-bales  once  made  a  good  barricade, 

And  can  still  do  the  state  a  good  service — 

With  them  and  the  boys  of  the  blue  cockade, 

There  is  power  enough  to  preserve  us. 

So  shoulder  your  rifles,  my  boys,  for  defence, 

In  the  cause  of  our  freedom  and  right,  man ; 

If  there’s  no  other  way  for  to  learn  them  sense, 

We  may  teach  them  a  lesson  in  fight,  man. 

The  stars  that  are  growing  so  fast  on  our  flags, 

We  treasure  as  liberty’s  pearls  ; 

And  stainless  we’ll  bear  them,  though  shot  into  rags : 

They  were  fixed  by  the  hands  of  our  girls. 

And  fixed  stars  they  shall  be  in  our  national  sky, 

To  guide  through  the  future  aright,  man  ; 

And  young  Cousin  Sam,  with  their  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
May  dare  the  whole  world  to  fight,  man. 

Noth.— The  foregoing  lines  were  written  on  the  eighth  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1851,  for  a  friend  who  had  intended  to  sing  them  in  the 
theatre,  but  thought  at  the  time  to  be  too  much  in  the  secession 
spirit.  Cousin  Sam,  or  C.  S.  Confederate  States.— Richmond 
Examiner. 
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THE  BLUE  COCKADE. 

BY  MARY  WALSINGHAM  CREAN. 

God  be  with  the  laddie  who  wears  the  blue  cockade  1 

He’s  gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  darling  South¬ 
ern  land ; 

He  was  true  to  old  Columbia,  till  more  sacred  tje3  fon- 
bade — 

Till  ’twere  treason  to  obey  her,  when  he  took  his 
sword  in  hand. 

And  God  be  with  the  laddie  who  was  true  in  heart  and 
hand, 

To  the  voice  of  old  Columbia,  till  she  wronged  his 
native  land ! 

He  buckled  on  his  knapsack  —  his  musket  on  his 
breast — 

And  donned  the  plumed  bonnet — sword  and  pistol 
by  his  side ;  * 

Then  his  weeping  mother  kissed  him,  and  his  aged 
father  blessed, 

And  he  pinned  the  floating  ribbon  to  his  gallant 
plume  of  pride. 

And  God  be  with  the  ribbon,  and  the  floating  plume 
of  pride ! 

They  have  gone  where  duty  called  them,  and  may 
glory  them  betide ! 

He  would  not  soil  his  honor,  and  he  would  not  strike 
a  blow, 

For  he  loved  the  aged  Union,  and  he  breathed  no 
taunting  word  ; 

He  would  dare  Columbia,  till  she  swore  herself  his 
foe, 

Forged  the  chains  for  freemen,  when  he  buckled  on 
#  his  sword. 

And  God  be  with  the  freeman  when  he  buckled  on  his 
sword  ! 

He  lives  and  dies  for  duty — and  he  yields  no  inch  of 
sward. 

The  foes  they  come  with  thunder,  and  with  blood  and 
fire  arrayed, 

And  they  swear  that  we  shall  own  theta,  they  the 
masters,  we  the  slaves  ; 

But  there’s  many  a  gallant  laddie  who  wears  a  blue 
cockade, 

Will  show  them  what  it  is  to  dare  the  blood  of 
Southern  braves ! 

And  God  be  with  the  banner  of  those  gallant  South¬ 
ern  braves, 

They  may  nobly  die  as  freemen— they  can  never  live 
as  slaves ! 


THE  RIGHT  ABOVE  THE  WRONG. 

BY  JOHN  W.  OVERAI.r.. 

In  other  days  our  fathers’  love  was  loyal,  full,  and  free, 

For  those  they  left  behind  them  in  the  island  of  the 
sea : 

They  fought  the  battles  of  King  George,  and  toasted 
Chimin  song, 

For  then  the  Right  kept  proudly  down  the  tyranny  of 
Wrong. 

But  when  the  King’s  weak,  willing  slaves  laid-  tax 
upon  the  tea, 

The  Western  men  rose  up  and  braved  the  island  of 
the  sea:  / 
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And  swore  a  fearful  oath  to  God,  those  men  of  iron 
might, 

That  in  the  end  the  wrong  should  die,  and  up  should 
go  the  right. 

The  King  sent  over  hireling  hosts,  Briton,  Hessian, 
Scot, 

And  swore  in  turn  those  Western  men  when  captured 
should  be  shot, 

While  Chatham  spoke  with  earnest  tongue  against  the 
hireling  throng, 

And  mournfully  saw  the  Right  go  down,  and  place  give 
to  the  Wrong.  .  , 

But  God  was  on  the  righteous  side,  and  Gideon’s  sword 
was  out, 

With  clash  of  steel,  and  rattling  drum,  and  freemen’s 
.  thunder-shout ; 

And  crimson  torrents  drenched  the  land  through  that 
long,  stormy  fight : 

But  in  the  end,  hurrah !  the  Wrong  was  beaten  by  the 
Right ! 

And  when  again  the  foeman  came  from  out  the  North¬ 
ern  Sea,  . 

To  desolate  our  smiling  land,  and  subjugate  the  free, 

Our  fathers  rushed  to  drive  them  back  with  rifles  keen 
and  long, 

And  swore  a  mighty  oath,  the  Right  should  subjugate 
the  W^ong. 

And  while  the  world  was  looking  on,  the  strife  uncer¬ 
tain  grew, 

But  soon  aloft  r$se  up  our  stars  amid  a  field  of  blue. 

For  Jackson  fought  on  red  Chalmette,  and  won  the 
glorious  fight,  .  # 

And  then  the  Wrong  went  down,  hurrah!  and  triumph 
crowned  the  Right ! 

The  day  has  come  again,  when  men  who  love  the  beau¬ 
teous  South, 

To  speak,  if  needs  be,  for  the  Right,  though  by  the 
cannon’s  mouth ; 

For  foes  accursed  of  God  and  man,  with  lying  speech 
and  song, 

Would  bind,  imprison,  hang  the  Right,  and  deify  the 
Wrong. 

But  canting  knave  of  pen  and  sword,  nor  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  fool, 

Shall  never  win  this  Southern  land  to  cripple,  bind, 
and  rule ; 

We’ll  muster  on  each  bloody  plain  thick  as  the  stars 
of  night, 

And  through' the  help  of  God,  the  Wrong  shall  perish 
bv  the  Right.  — JK  0.  True  Delta. 


THE  SOUTH  IN  ARMS. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  MARTIN. 

Oh  !  see  ye  not  the  sight  sublime,  t 

Unequalled  in  all  previous  time, 

Presented  in  this  Southern  clime, 

The  home  of  Chivalry  ? 

A  warlike  race  of  freemen  stand 
With  martial  front  and  sword  in  hand, 
Defenders  of  their  native  land, 

The  sons  of  Liberty. 


Unawed  by  numbers,  they  defy 
The  tyrant  North,  nor  will  they  fly, 

Resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die, 

And  win  a  glorious  name. 

Sprung  from  renowned  heroic  sires, 

Inflamed  with  patriotic  fires, 

Their  bosoms  burn  with  fierce  desires, 

The  thirst  for  victory. 

’Tis  not  the  love  of  bloody  strife — • 

The  horrid  sacrifice  of  life ; 

But  thoughts  of  mother,  sister,  wife, 

That  stir  their  manly  hearts. 

A  sense  of  honor  bids  them  go 
To  meet  a  hireling,  ruthless  foe, 

And  deal  in  wrath  the  deadly  blow, 

Which  vengeance  loud  demands. 

In  Freedom’s  sacred  cause  they  fight, 

For  Independence,  Justice,  Right, 

And  to  resist  a  desperate  might. 

And  by  Manassas’  glorious  name, 

And  by  Missouri’s  fields  of  fame, 

We  hear  them  swear,  with  one  acclaim, 

We’ll  triumph  or  we’ll  die. 


The  Landing  on  Morris  Island,  S.  C. — Captain 
S.  H.  Gray,  commanding  two  cqmpanies  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  regiment,  in  the  landing  upon  Morris 
Island,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1S63,  gives  the  following 
account : 

“  Early  on  the  ninth  we  received  orders  to  be  ready 
by  sundown  for  a  fresh  start.  To  prevent  any  mistake 
in  the  night,  each  officer  and  man  had  on  his  left  arm 
a  white  badge  three  inches  wide.  General  Strong  was 
to  embark  two  thousand  men  in  boats,  and  take  them 
up  Folly  River  in  the  Lighthouse  Inlet ;  and  at  sunrise 
the  batteries  that  had  been  erected  (there  were  over 
forty  guns  and  mortars  in  position)  were  to  open,  and 
the  gunboats  to  engage  the  batteries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  The  boats  arrived  with  the  troops 
in  good  time,  preceded  by  eight  boat-howitzers  from 
the  gunboats  ;  the  first  boat  contained  General  Strong 
and  staff,  and  then  came  the  battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  volunteers. 

“  General  Gillmore  told  Colonel  Rodman  that  the 
General  had  concluded  that  our  battalion  was  the 
most  reliable,  and  could  be  trusted,  and  was  selected 
for  that  reason.  The  batteries  opened  at  daylight, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  enemy  discovered  the  boats, 
and  threw  shell  and  solid  shot,  trying  to  sink  them. 
The  shot  and  shell  struck  and  burst  all  around  us,  but 
only  one  boat  was  struck,  containing  some  of  the 
Sixth  Connecticut  volunteers,  killing  one,  and  wound¬ 
ing  two  or  three. 

“  The  General’s  boat  got  two  discharges  of  grape. 
Just  at  this  moment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rodman  said 
to  the  G  eneral :  ‘  Let  me  land  my  command  and  take 
that  battery.’  The  General  hesitated  at  first,  and 
then  said :  ‘  Go  !’  Colonel  Rodman  stood  up  in  the 
stern  of  his  boat,  and  gave  the  command — as  the  boats 
were  all  in  line  and  in  good  order — ‘  Seventh  Con¬ 
necticut!  man  your  oars  and  follow  me.’  We  Lad 
previously  detailed  fifty  men  as  oarsmen,  leaving  us 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  effective  men  and 
officers.  At  the  order,  we  all  headed  for  the  shore  ; 
and,  as  the  boats  struck,  every  man  sprang  as  if  by 
instinct,  and  in  an  instant  the  men  were  in  line. 
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“We  advanced  rapidly  to  the  first  line  of  rifle-works  ; 
our  skirmishers  cleared  it  with  abound,  and  advanced 
to  the  second  line.  Our  main  forces  moved  to  the*first. 
line ;  the  foe  retired,  firing.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rod- 
man  now  sent  word  back  for  the  General  to  land  his 
whole  force,  as  we  could  hold  the  line  we  occupied. 
After  exchanging  a  few  shots,  and  the  brigade  being 
landed  and  ready  to  advance,  the  enemy  began  to  give 
way.  Lieutenant  Jordan,  with  a  detachment  of  com¬ 
pany  I,  pushed  right  up  into  their  batteries  on  our 
right,  and  not  finding  the  first  gun  in  working  order — 
it  having  been  disabled  by  a  shot — he  pushed  forward 
to  what  is  now  called  Battery  Rodman,  in  which  there 
was  an  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzer,  and  turned  it  on 
the  retreating  foe,  bursting  several  shells  over  their 
heads  before  they  reached  Fort  Wagner. 

“  Our  forces  captured  eight  single-gun  batteries  and 
three  mortars,  and  not  far  from  two  hundred  prison¬ 
ers.” 


Remarkable  Phenomenon. — A  writer  in  the  Staun¬ 
ton  Spectator ,  dating  at  Lewisburgh,  Greenbrier  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia,  September  fifteenth,  writes  to  that  paper 
a  description  of  a  remarkable  atmospheric  phenome¬ 
non  witnessed  in  that  town.  It  was  seen  by  our  pick¬ 
ets,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  The  same  scene  has 
been  described  in  several  respectable  papers,  the  edit¬ 
ors  of  which  all  vouch  for  the  reliability  of  their 
informants.  The  writer  says  : 

“  A  remarkable  phenomenon  was  witnessed,  a  few 
mile3  west  of  this  place,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pearcy, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  at  about  three  o’clock 
p.m  ,  by  Mr.  Moses  Dwyer,  her  neighbor,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  seated  in  her  porch  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
by  others  at  or  near  the  house. 

“  The  weather  was  quite  hot  and  dry ;  not  a  cloud 
could  be  seen  ;  no  wind  even  ruffled  tire  foliage  on  the 
surrounding  trees.  All  things  being  propitious,  the 
grand  panorama  began  to  move.  Just  over  and 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  on  the  adjacent  hills  on 
the  South,  immense  numbers  of  rolls,  resembling  cot¬ 
ton  or  smoke,  apparently  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
"doors,  seemed  to  be  passing  rapidly  through  the  air, 
yet  in  beautiful  order  and  regularity.  The  rolls 
seemed  to  be  tinged  on  the  edge  with  light  green,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  border  or  deep  fringe.  There  were 
apparently  thousands  of  them,  and  were,  perhaps,  an 
hour  in  getting  by.  After  these  had  passed  over  and 
out  of  sight,  the  scene  wa3  changed  from  the  air  above 
to  the  earth  beneath,  and  became  more  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  spectators,  who  were  witnessing  the  pano¬ 
rama  from  different  stand-points. 

“  In  the  deep  valley  beneath,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  (apparently)  human  beings  (men)  came  in 
view,  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rolls, 
marching  in  good  order,  some  thirty  or  forty  in 
depth,  moving  rapidly,  1  double-quick,’  and  com¬ 
menced  ascending  the  sides  of  the  alraosMnsurmount- 
able  hills  opposite,  and  had  the  stoop  peculiar  to  men 
when  they  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  men ;  some 
were  very  large,  whilst  others  were  quite  small.  Their 
arms,  legs,  and  heads,  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  mo¬ 
tion.  They  seemed  to  observe  strict  military  disci¬ 
pline,  and  there  were  no  stragglers  to  be  seen. 

“  There  was  uniformity  of  dress— loose  white  blouses 
or  shirts,  with  white  pants,  wool  hats,  and  were  with¬ 
out  guns,  swords,  or  any  thing  that  indicated  1  men  of 
war.’  On  they  came,  through  the  valley  and  over  the 
steep  ’hill,  crossing  the  road,  and  finally  passing  out  of 


sight,  in  a  direction  due  north  from  those  who  were 
looking  on. 

“  The  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  is  a  man  with 
whom  you  were  once  acquainted,  Mr.  Editor,  and  as 
truthful  a  man  as  we  have  in  this  county,  and  as  little 
liable  to  be  carried  away  by  ‘  fanciful  speculations’  as 
any  man  living.  Four  others  (respectable  ladies)  and 
a  servant-girl  witnessed  this  phenomenon.  W. 

“  P.  S. — On  the  fourteenth  instant,  the  same  scene, 
almost  identical,  was  seen  by  eight  or  ten  of  our  pick¬ 
ets  at  Bunger’s  Mill,  and  by  many  of  the  citizens  in 
that  neighborhood ;  this  is  about  four  miles  east  of 
Pearpy’s.  It  was  about  one  hour  passing.” — Richmond 
Dkpatch ,  October  2. 


JENNIE  WADE. 

Beside  a  little  streamlet  that  sparkled  clear  and  bright, 

Reflecting  back  in  beauty  the  morning’s  rosy  light, 

There  stood  a  little  cottage,  so  humble,  yet  so  fair, 

You  might  have  guessed  some  fairy  had  found  a  refuge 
there ; 

There  bloomed  the  sweet  syringos,  there  blushed  the 
roses  red, 

And  there  the  stately  lily  its  rarest  perfume  shed ; 

Within  that  humble  cottage  there  dwelt  a  maiden  fair, 

And  those  who  knew* pronounced  her  the  fairest  flow¬ 
er  there. 

But  to  that  lowly  dwelling  there  came  one  summer’s 
mornf 

The  muttering  of  the  thunder,  which  told  the  com¬ 
ing  storm : 

“Fly  to  your  country’s  rescue!”  the  rousing  tocsin 
said, 

“  And  sweep  the  base  invaders  to  slumber  with  the 
dead.” 

And  Jennie’s  father  heard  it — her  lover  heard  it  too  ; 

And  those  intrepid  freemen  asked  not  what  they 
should  do, 

They  had  no  thought  of  keeping  a  coward  watch  at 
home, 

While  sweeping  through  their  country  the  rebel  foes 
did  come. 

So  calling  to  his  daughter,  the  hardy  yeoman  said  : 

“I  hear,  my  darling  Jennie,  the  rebel  foemeu’s  tread  ; 

And  I  must  go  to  meet  them ;  they  will  not  harm:  you 
here ; 

Else  I  should  deem  my  duty  to  guard  a  life  so  dear. 

“Yet  war  is  dark  and  bloody,”  with  quivering  lips  he 
said, 

“  And  ere  the  strife  is  ended,  I  may  be  with  the  dead  : 

May  God  in  mercy  keep  you,  and  every  blessing  send, 

And  should  I  fall,  in  William  you’ll  find  a  faithful 
friend.” 

“  And  I,  my  darling  Jennie,”  the  gallant  William  said, 

“  May  in  the  coming  conflict  be  numbered  with  the 
dead, 

And  yet,”  with,  trembling  accents,  and  misty  eyes, 
said  he, 

“  I  only  fear,  my  treasure,  lest  harm  should  come  to 
thee.” 

“  Fear  not  for  me,”  she  answered,  “  but  I  will  breathe 
a  prayer 

That  God  will  guide  and  cherish  the  lives  to  me  so 
dear, 
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And  when  the  conflict’s  over,  come  to  this  ,  hope  so 
dear, 

And  I  will  wait  to  welcome  and  bless  your  coming 
here.” 

The  father’s  arms  a  moment  were  folded  round  his 
child, 

Whose  fair  and  gentle  presence  his  weary  hours  be¬ 
guiled, 

And  mingled  tears  and  kisses  were  rained  upon  her 
cheek,  ^ 

While  William  looked  the  parting  his  lips  refused  to 
speak. 

The.  summer  days  went  gliding  in  golden  circles  by, 

And  Lee’s  impetuous  army 'to  Gettysburgh  drew  nigh  ; 

The  fierce  and  bloody  conflict  swept  through  that  re¬ 
gion  fair, 

Yet  still  heroic  Jennie  dwelt  in  the  cottage  there. 

And  while  her  heart  was  aching,  lest  those  she  loved 
were  dead, 

Her  p]ump  and  rosy  fingers  moulded  the  soldiers 
bread. 

“  Fly  !  fly !  heroic  maiden,”  a  Union  soldier  said, 

“For  through  this  vale  there sweepeth  a  double  storm 
of  lead.” 

Then  spoke  the  fearless  Jennie  :  “  I  fear  not  for  my 
life, 

My  father  and  one  other  are  in  that  deadly  strife : 

I  may  not  fight  beside  them,  but  ne’er  shall  it  be  said, 

While  they  were  battling  for  me,  I  feared  to  bake 
their  bread.” 

Loud  and  more  loud  thundered  the  crimson  tide  of 
war, 

And  thick  and  fast  the  bullets  swept  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  air, 

And  one  (some  fury  sped  it)  pierced  Jennie’s  faithful 
breast, 

And  laid  its  throbbing  pulses  for  evermore  at  rest. 

The  bloody  day  was  over,  and  thousands  slept  there 
dead, 

Who  on  that  summer  morning  swept  by  with  martial 
tread  ; 

Among  them  Jennie’s  father  in  death’s  embraces  lay, 

But  William  passed  unwounded  through  all  that  fear¬ 
ful  day :  . 

And  so  with  hurried  footsteps  he  sought  the  cottage- 
,  door, 

But  oh  !  no  Jennie  met  him  with  welcome,  as  of  yore. 

He  crossed  the  humble  threshold,  then  paused  in  hor¬ 
ror  there : 

There  lay  his  heart’s  best  treasure — so  cold,  so  still,  so 
lair ! 

“  0  God !”  he  cried  in  anguish,  “  what  fiend  hathjdone 
this  deed  ? 

Would  I  had  died  in  battle,  ere  I  had  seen  her  bleed  : 


Alas,  alas,  my  darling!  nd  words  of  welcome  come, 

For  cold  in  death  sweet  Jenny  awaits  for  me  at  home. 

♦ 

“  For  this,  (oh  !  hear  me,  heaven,)  my  eye  shall  never 
fail, 

My  hand  be  true  and  steady  to  guide  the  leaden  hail : 

A  force  more  strong  than  powder,  each  deadly  ball 
shall  urge — 

The  memory  of  the  maiden  who  died  at  Gettysburgh.’’ 

And  now,  all  bravely  battling  for  freedom  and  for  life, 

Whene’er  the  bugle  s'ouudeth  to  call  him  to  the  strife, 

He  remembers  that  fair  maiden,  all  cold  and  bloody — 
laid, 

And  strikes  with  dread  precision,  as  he  thinks  of  J  en- 
nie  Wade.  E.  S.  T. 

Home  on  the  Hill,  Jan.  2S. 


SHE  COMES  FROM  ST.  LOUIS! 

BY  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR. 

r 

“  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  18G3,  the  steamboat  Imperial  aw 
rived  at  New-  Orleans  from  St.  fiouis,  the  first  boat  between  the 
cities  for  more  than  two  years.” 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah  ! 

She  lies  at  the  levee  unmarred  by  a  scar  ! 

No  cursing  guerrillas  could  frighten  her  back, 

Though  longing,  like  bloodhounds,  to  leap  on  her 
track  ; 

Nor  cannon  to  sink  her,  nor  chain  set  to  bar — 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah ! 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Who  now  will  deny 
That  Vicksburgh,  Port  Hudson,  in  ruius  must  lie  ? 

The  good  boat  Imperial  laughed  them  to  scorn 
As  bold  to  our  fcvee  she  rounded  at  morn, 

And  brought  with  her  freedom  and  wealth  from  afar — 
She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah  ! 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  The  river  is  free  ! 

What  tidings  of  glory,  New-Orleans,  for  thee  ! 

Oh  !  welcome  her  !  herald  the  holiday  time — 

Fling  out  all  your  banners  now — let  the  bells  chime — 
Of  sunny  days  dawning,  the  harbinger  star, 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah  ! 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Our  torpor  is  o’er  ; 

We  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  Northland  ouce  more  ; 
Life  wakes  at  the  wharves  again,  stirs  in  the  street, 
Beams  bright  in  the  faces  that  smile  as  they  greet ; 

No  traitor  our  triumph  can  hinder  or  mar —  " 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah  ! 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Away  with  the  plea 
That  river  or  people  divided  may  be  ! 

One  current  sweeps  past  us,  one  likeness  we  wear ; 

One  flag  through  the  future  right  proudly  we’ll  bear  ; 
All  hail  to  the  day  without  malice  or  jar ! — 

She  comes  from  St.  Louis  !  Hurrah  and  hurrah ! 
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